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The second nation ? 

President Nixon docs not have 
his troubles to seek in 
Washington, what with the 
Watergate and all, and he now 
has to tackle the new isola¬ 
tionist instinct of some liberal 
critics, page 9. Meat boycotts 
may lower prices (and 
supplies) faster than the Nixon 
freeze, page 47. It may be 
the government’s insurance 
agency which pays the main 
price for ITT’s behaviour in 
Chile, page 52. 




Never had it better 

Mr Heath now has a chance 
to succeed in a national and 
electoral strategy of going for 
growth and operating directly 
against cost inflation, page 11. 
A lot will depend on whether 
world commodity prices will 
start to fall ; the credit 
squeeze in Japan provides a 
sudden new hope that they will, 
page 94. Morr workers are 
resisting strike calls, page 86. 
Labour seems slightly less con¬ 
fident about next Thursday’s 
local elections, page 17. 


Willie’s way 

Mr Whitelaw has got Ulster’s 
politicians started on the 
business of sorting themselves 
out to fight the election for 
Northern Ireland's new 
assembly. But now many of 
them are worried that Mr 
Heath might call him back to 
London before the job is really 
done, page 14. Not-so-special 
powers against terrorism, page 
23- 
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Coming up 

Britain’s painters have much 
less to be modest about than 
they used to—if recent Ameri¬ 
can exhibitions are anything to 
go by, page 134. 
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The Government has made 
sure that house prices will go 
on rising by its extraordinary 
blunder in subsidising the 
building societies to stop their 
mortgage rates going higher 
still, page 83. The food indus¬ 
tries arc forecasting higher 
prices all round, page go, but 
after their pre-vat spending 
shoppers are going to tighten 
their purses, page 89. 
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Letters 


Floating 

Sin-Mr n. B. (irattan-Wuinness (letters, 
March 24ih) is right to draw attention to 
the use of hedging corporate exchange risk 
through the use of forward currency con¬ 
tracts. However, an optimal use of such con¬ 
tracts is more complicated than his letter 
implies, and his assumptions are open to 
question. Recent studies, admittedly under a 
fixed-rate system, indicate that the policy 
of “always hedging” is the most expi nsi ve to 
follow; the least expensive is one of selective 
hedging, while intermediate m cost is the 
policy of not hedging at all. 

The assistant treasurer of the Singer Com¬ 
pany recently pointed out that “merely 
avoiding exchange losses and profit fluctua¬ 
tions is not enough. 1 he costs of avoidance 
must be kept as low as possible”, forward 
contracts are a form oi insurance and include 
a risk premium so that the businessman must 
pay for his certainty; additionally they are 
biased as, for example, in the rase of the 
French franc in 1969 when contracts rose to 
between 16 per cent and 20 per cent—higher 
than the subsequent devaluation. 

To aid the financial decision maker, 
dynamic programming models are available 
tor the hedging and unhedgmg decision. 
1 hese have been formulated as linear pro¬ 
grammes amenable to the situation of 
multiple parity changes and, consequently, 
may be adapted easily to handle floating 
exchange rates. 

For the small company with lew foreign 
exchange transactions, a policy of consistent 
forward contract hedging might be the right 
one, though the alternative of matching 
foreign currency assets and liabilities may be 
simpler in some cases. For an international 
trading operation, the conservative approach 
of always covering exchange risks with for¬ 
ward contracts will cost the company (and 
shareholders) money, though this may well 
be hidden in the operating expenses of the 
income statement, (dearly, companies should 
make use of the forward exchange markets, 
but they must do so selectively on the basis 
of clear cut decision rules and not indis¬ 
criminately. 

Finally, there is as yet little evidence of 
how forward exchange markets will handle 
the widespread introduction of floating 
currencies, particularly in terms ol the biases 
and the implicit risk premiums involved.— 
Yours faithfully. 

University oj Pennsylvania}. David Wer iheim 


Local authority income 

Sir -~I was interested to read the letter 
from Mr R. Exlcy of Chesterfield i l March 
24thj, suggesting the metering of domestic 
water supplies and 1 agree with his con¬ 
clusion that the supply of water should be 


a local authority function, although it 
would probably need to be organised on a 
regional basis. 

The Water Bill now before Parliament 
docs give the new water authorities power 
to instal meters in all premises to measure 
the volume supplied and the consultative 
paper envisages that the new water authori¬ 
ties’ charging powers should be wide enough 
to enable them to charge for domestic 
supplies by meter. However, the cost of 
domestic metering is deterring—an initial 
capital cost for England and Wales of 
£500m is quoted with recurring expenditure 
of £15m a year. It is also suggested that 
metering and charging by volume would 
add over £2 a year to the national average 
water rate of £8-9 a year. 

A report published three years ago by the 
Institute of Municipal Treasurers and 
Accountants on “Metering at Malvern” 
summarised the experience of domestic 
metering at Malvern and quoted ihe addi¬ 
tional cost of metering in 1967-68 as 17s 5d 
per house per annum. The report also 
referred to overseas experience in domestic 
metering and showed that savings of 15-20 
per cent on water consumption have fol¬ 
lowed metering. It is possible, therefore, 
that the capital cost ot installing meters 
might be largely offset by savings in the 
cost of new sources of supply.—Yours 
faithfully, 

H. Manmifed 

Cardiff City Treasurer and Controller 

Sir- People in local government welcome 
proposals for additional sources of income, 
but the suggestion by your correspondent, 
Mr R. Hxley (Letters, March 24th), would 
be low on the list of priorities from most 
local authorities who recognise that two of 
the principal inodes of using the domestic 
water supply arc in having baths and 
flushing the WC, and in neither of these 
activities would a local authority, concerned 
with matters of public health, wish to 
inhibit appropriate use for these purposes. 

Wc would, however, go farther than Mr 
Lxley in adducing good reasons that water 
supply (as distinct from water conservation 
and river water quality) should be a local 
authority function. The provision and 
servicing of supplies to consumers is an 
essentially local matter which knits in with 
other public health work and minor work in 
the streets. It has absolutely nothing to do 
with the long-term planning of bulk 
supplies, which clearly must be on a 
regional basts, but the prototype for a two- 
tier system has existed for generations in 
Lancashire, where the Manchester cor¬ 
poration has acted effectively as a regional 
supply authority, giving bulk supplies to 
authorities between the Lake District and 
Manchester. 

River basins and watersheds have got 
nothing at all to do with detailed water 
supply, and the obvious solution was to give 
the supply responsibility to the new metro¬ 
politan districts and non-metropolitan 
counties, who could then ensure that the 
development of local service mains was 
co-ordinated with local development pro¬ 
grammes, in a way which is bound to prove 
difficult under the new regional water 
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authority arrangements which are soon to 
take effect.—Yours faithfully, 

Huddersfield, Yorks. F. T OLSON 


Canadian oil 

Sir —l was disappointed to read your 
article “Canadian oil: Kept at home” 
(March 3rd) which certainly runs counter 
to your well-established record of accurate 
reporting. The article attempted to deal 
with many extremely complex issues in the 
space of about a five-inch column and this 
may account for the many errors of fact. 

The article suggests that “Mr Trudeau’s 
administration says that there are real 
grounds to fear oil shortages in eastern' 
Canada, that Ontario could soon be 40,000 
barrels a day short of what its refineries 
need”. There is, of course, an element of 
truth in this; however, the situation is that 
the National Energy Board, in assessing 
Canada’s refinery needs for March, 1973, 
found that li the total export opportunities 
were realised by Canadian oil producers, the 
pipeline capacity available in Canada would 
not be able to cope with that export demand 
and the domestic demand. If the pipeline 
shortage in capacity was totally fell by the ,, 
Canadian refineries then they could possibly 
go short by about 40,000 barrels a day after 
allowing lor some drawdown m pipeline 
inventory. T o prevent such a situation from 
occurring the National Energy Board, in the 
first of what will be a continuing series of 
monthly decisions, restricted the export 
nominations by approximately 48,000 
barrels a day. 

The article goes on to suggest that 
ecological critics “believe that the whole 
energy crisis has been staged to get quick 
approval of the Mackenzie Valley proposal 
to pipe oil overland from the Arctic”. To 
begin with, I have seen no suggestion that 
ecologists in Canada view the oil export 
controls as a lever to promote northern 
oil pipelines. Secondly, there is no energy 
crisis in Canada. We have adequate reserves 
and production capacity to meet our own 
needs and to provide for significant exports 
out of the country. 'Thirdly, with reference 
to the proposed "quick approval of the 
Mackenzie Valley proposal to pipe oil over¬ 
land from the Arctic”, there have been no 
commercial discoveries of oil as yet in the 
Canadian Arctic and there is no thought 
at this time oi any submission to the 
National Energy Board for authority to 
construct an oil pipeline from Canadian 
oil resources in the north. You may be 
thinking of the oil from Trudhoe Bay in 
Alaska, but that oil would be flowing to the 
United States markets, not Canadian 
markets. Conversely, you may have been 
thinking about a gas pipeline. 

The commentary goes on to state that 
“Canadian authorities refuse to allow 
tankers down the western Canadian coast 
because of the danger of spills . . . .” 
Canadian authorities cannot “refuse” to 
allow tankers to travel down the western 
coast of Canada when they are in inter¬ 
national waters. The government of 
Canada has indicated its concern over large 
tanker movement of oil from the discoveries 
at Prudhoe Bay, but it has always recog- 
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niscd that it the United States decides to 
proceed with this form of oil movement 
and the ships remain in international 
waters there is no way that Canada can 
"refuse" to permit this action to take 
place. 

As tar as a possible alternative through 
Canada is concerned, the Cunadian govern¬ 
ment is on record as being willing to con¬ 
sider the movement of oil from l’rudhoe Bay 
by a pipeline up the Mackcn/.ie River 
Valley, provided the detailed environ¬ 
mental ami social studies now being com¬ 
pleted indicate that this project could be 
undertaken and operated without serious 
environmental or social consequences. 

You state that "ecologists are being 
joined in opposition to the pipeline by a lot 
of business economists; they say that the 
billions of dollars that will have to be 
borrowed from abroad to finance the over¬ 
land route may drive the (Canadian dollar 
so far above parity with the American 
dollar that Canadian trade will be 
damaged”. There has been public debate 
m Canada arising Irom the comments of a 
few economists, none of whom I am aware 
is in the business community, about the 
probable impact of major oil or gas pipeline 
activity in the north. Studies ol the possible 
economic impact are being made but no 
substantive report or siudv has yet been 
published. 'The energy policy papers which 
1 hope to make available to the public by 
mid-year will contain an analysis of the 
consequences of maior energy investments. 
—Yours faithfully, Donald S. Macdonald 
Ottawa Minister of Energy, Mines 

and Resources 


Nuclear weapons 

Sm-~The most rational, and indeed moral, 
policy for Britain’s nuclear force (March 
24thi is to get rid of it. Britain does not 
need a nuclear force. Nor do Japan, 
Sweden, Canada, India and Australia, 
which are all states with the technology 
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and resources necessary for nuclear 
weapons development. Of these middle- 
order powers, only Britain and France have 
so far got involved in the nuclear arms race 
and both have boasted of the special status 
and influence which this gives them. 

This boasting is simply criminal folly. It 
is direct inducement to the many states 
which can already, or soon will be able 
to, embark on nuclear weapons develop¬ 
ment to do so. The rapid and insane spread 
of advanced nuclear technology throughout 
the world is putting nuclear weapons within 
rhe grasp of numerous governments. This 
situation will be even worse if fast-breeder 
reactors become widespread, as seems 
probable, and weapons-gradc plutonium 
becomes easily available. Nuclear pro¬ 
liferation will create terrific instability and 
the chances of general nuclear war break¬ 
ing out will rise sharply. A quick survey 
of the governments of the world does not 
inspire confidence for man’s future if, as 
is quite likely, widespread nuclear pro¬ 
liferation occurs. 

Britain, and France as well, should set 
an example that will hopefully bring some 
sort of sanity to the world and give up all 
their nuclear weapons. The non¬ 
proliferation treaty alone is no guarantee; 
it has numerous loop-holes and states can 
ignore it at their convenience.—Yours 
failhfullv, 

London, N16 N. Akkii.l 

Sir- Just what could the "British striking 
force”, or some lopsided hybrid of an 
Anglo-French nuclear force, hope to deter 
without American backing? It is abso¬ 
lutely inconceivable that we could reply 
to a Soviet probe in central F.urope with 
conventional forces by firing off our few 
missiles, since that would invite total 
destruction. It is almost inconceivable that 
we would reply to a full-scale conventional 
attack in that way, and it is even improb¬ 
able that we would find it in ourselves to 
respond in that way to a demonstration 
nuclear attack on- lor instance--Ham¬ 
burg. 

r I hat is not lo sav that our striking lorcc 
is completely useless. In principle, it 
deters the Russians from launching a full¬ 
blown nuclear attack on this island — 
improbable though that eventuality is— 
and, presumably, it complicates their 
calculations about coping with Nato as a 
whole. But bluster about an independent 
European nuclear power is mere self- 
deception.—Yours faithfully, 

London , SIT'.? Dpri-k Bloom 
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French air crash 

Sir -I happened to read your article about 
the air crash near Nantes (March 10th). 

Of course, 1 deplore this terrible accident 
but I am shocked by the first two lines of 
your article: "Airlines reallv have no option 
but lo boycott flights to France . .. .” 

Accidents are nearly always caused by 
human factors. liven those which are 
attributed to mechanical failure, in many 
cases mav have a human deficiency in the 
background. 

What would have been your reaction if, 
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after the 'Trident crash at Staines, a French, 
magazine had written: “There it no other 
option for passengers but to boycott BEA”?, 

If you have read the reports of inquiries 
in Flight magazine, you could assume that 
it is a bit risky to fly BEA or BOAC. 

My personal reaction was different (I 
fly quite often to London). I usually fly Air 
France but after the Trident accident I 
booked BEA. It is a reputable airline and I 
felt that after such a disaster its pilotB 
would keep a sharper eye on the take-off 
procedure and be sure that the flaps would 
not be retracted too soon.—Yours faithr 
fully, 

Saint-Cloud, France YvksJobbun 


German post office 

Sir —1 am told that in the last accounting 
year the German post office had an excess 
expenditure over income of the equivalent 
of j£191m. 

I am told that its current rate of inland 
postage, at first weight, is rather over than 
under the equivalent of 5p. 

I am told that in 1970 it employed over 
273,000 staff in the handling of an annual 
total of 4,888m inland letters, which by my 
simple arithmetic represents 17,900 letters 
per person employed. 

1 am told that the corresponding British 
figures in that year were, respectively, over 
195,000, and 9,985m: consequently, 51,000 
letters per person employed. 

Since 1 know none of this “of my own 
personal knowledge” I do not present any 
of it as tact, but as a pertinent reminder 
that there arc correct figures, and that they 
are totally relevant to the question whether 
there is something very right with German 
post office management. 

Your correspondent who invites us to 
accept the German post office as a shining 
example to be followed (Letters, February 
17th) is guilty of some discourtesy in 
neglecting to offer us any corresponding 
figures whatsoever. If he is unwilling to 
discuss such data, 1 must suggest that you 
have— now—some responsibility to do so. 
—Yours faithfully, 

Manchester W. H. SmirHKRl) 


James David Bourchier 

Sir— In an advertisement for The T imes in 
your paper (February 17th) I found some 
information about Mr James David 
Bourchier, The Times correspondent in 
the Balkans, 1888- ,1918. 

I should like to add the following: Mr 
Bourchier’s resting-place is in Bulgaria, in 
the most beautiful place, near ttie gate of 
the well-known historical monastery, Rilski 
Monastir, on a small hill. The view from 
this place is wonderful. 1 am not sure, but 
I suppose that this place was probably 
chosen by Mr Bourchier himself. 

The advertisement says that Mr Bourchier 
is the only journalist to be commemorated 
by an issue of foreign stamps. That is right 
In our country he is still remembered with 
great veneration and 1 think his memory 
will never fade away.— Yours faithfully, 
Sofia Eugeni; Phu.lipppw^ 
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LNG tomorrow. 
The way it's going to be 

The boom is on, and the boom is going to continue. 

The world LNG tanker fleet of 1980 is estimated at 22 
times the size of today’s fleet. The global carrying capacity 
will be in the neighbourhood of 6.5 million cubic metres. An 
average tanker will carry about 160,000 cubic metres. 

The reason for this fantastic expansion is easy to see. The 
demand for energy -especially nonpolluting energy- is growing 
faster than ever. At the same time, the conventional sources of 
energy are becoming more difficult to find and more expensive 
to develop. 

Of course, liquefied natural gas won’t pump itself into a 
storage tank for nothing. More millions than you can count are 
going to be invested in systems for moving the gas from places 
where it exists but isn’t needed to places where it’s needed 
but doesn’t exist. 

The system will include computers, and every variety of 
analyst, and whatnot, but its core will be a basic means of 
transportation , ships. Since two-thirds of the total outlay for 
transportation is related to capital investment, construction 
costs have to be kept as low as possible. Reliability must be 
built-in and guaranteed; if the ships stop, everything stops. 

So who’s going to build these ships? There isn’t a qualified 
shipyard in the world that wouldn’t jump at the chance, but 
some of them have a better chance than others. The 
ones with experience. Like us. 

We’ve already built two of the biggest LNG 
carriers in existence, the LNGC Polar Alaska 
and the LNGC Arctic Tokyo. 

And we’ve improved since we built 
them. Koekums is always 
improving. Mind you, we’re still 
using the Gaz Transport membrane 
technique; for the moment nothing 
can touch it in terms of cost- 
efficiency. Self-supporting tanks, 
for instance, would cost at least 
jg 20 % more for the same payload. 

> We’ve also learned how to make 
better use of the Invar steel. Cost is down, capacity is up. 

We even invented an improved technique for the trickiest 
part of the job. 80,000 metres of seam-welds. 

Most important of all, during the last two years we’ve been 
able to follow the day-to-day performance of our two LNG 
tankers. 

Nobody knows the ins and outs of big LNG’s the way we do. 

Today we’re ready to build LNG tankers for 125,000 or 160,000 
cubic metres. 

We’re not saying we’re going to build the world’s LNG 
tanker fleet all by ourselves. But if we were asked we wouldn’t 
need much help. 

If you’d like to know more about the Kockums/Gaz 
Transport method for building LNG carriers, just write to the 
Communications Dept, Koekums, Pack, S--201 10 Malmo 1, Sweden. 

KOOKUMS 



Ships to meet the world’s demands for energy. 
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The second 

These are not easy times for President Nixon. American 
housewives are no happier about food prices (sec page 
47 ( than housewives anywhere else, union leaders who 
fought shy of Mr McGovern have made up their minds 
that they are not Mi Nixon’s men either, and maybe 
there have never been quite so many people shaking 
their lists at him from Capitol Hill and accusing him 
of oven caching his executive authority. That is not just 
because the Democrats are frustrated at not being able 
to use their congressional majority to better effect, or 
because some Democrats, and some Republicans, have 
not lorgiven Mr Nixon for bombing Hanoi in December. 
11 the Watergate affair has become almost inescapable 
in any political discussion in Washington, Mr Nixon 
has himsell largely to blame. Many conservative believers 
m principled government are just as disturbed as the 
President’s familiar liberal critics by his apparent attempts 
to shield some of his closest aides from the inquiry into 
the bugging of the Democratic party’s offices in the 
Watergate building before the last elections. Those who 
believe that the rules of polities should be dictated by 
something more than expediency will want to see the 
inquiry pushed through to the end. 

The Watergate affair and the sniping at men close 
to Mr Nixon that is going on in a number of Senate 
hearings do not augur well for the months ahead, in 
which the Administration has to try to push through its 
new trade bill and to fend off rrnewrd efforts by the 
isolationists in the Senate to cast loose from foreign 
defence commitments. Mr Nixon is not notoriously sen¬ 
sitive to the mood on Capitol Hill and, after his personal 
triumph in November, he dearly means to set his own 
course even if the wind turns against him. In his second 
term he is giving freer rein to his basic instincts. 

This depresses some of those who reflect on the increas¬ 
ingly distant, almost gaullist, style of the presidency, or 
who note that one of the effects of Mr Nixon’s determina¬ 
tion to hold down federal spending is a rut in welfare 
projects to help the poor. These are not the complaints 
of the vast middle American constituency that Mr Nixon 
hat made his own, but it is the role of government to 
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guide opinion as well as reflect it. On the other hand. 
Mr Nixon has a broader and more creative view of 
America’s place in the world than many of those .who 
take issue with his domestic policies. It is one of the 
ironies of recent American history that the liberals of 
the east coast states, who could once pride themselves 
on combining a steady interest in the whole world with 
an instinct for reform, have now so stubbornly turned 
their back on foreign involvements. 

The latdst sort of isolationism that is evident in 
America, and not only jimong people who still call 
themselves liberals, is something very different from a 
realistic appreciation of the limits of American powei, 
which is one of the touchstones of Mr Kissinger's foreign 
policy and one of the obvious lessons of the Vietnam 
war and the double devaluation of the dollar. At its 
silliest, the isolationist argument runs that, far from 
making the world safe for democracy. American inter¬ 
vention makes it unsafe, by shoring up authoritarian right- 
wing regimes. It gets confounded with the old kind of 
evcry-man-for-himsclf protectionist reasoning when its 
exponents start to argue that fat Europeans should be 
left to defend themselves. At its narrowest, it says that 
Americans should be prepared only to fight for their 
homeland, although even Mr Walter Lippmann might 
concede that that rubric might be extended to western 
Europe. As is their way, the isolationists seek to avoid 
conflicts by leaving them to others to light, instead of 
building a common system of defence. 

Drowning out reason 

The way that the recent hearings into the behaviour 
ol the International Telephone and Telegraph corpora¬ 
tion in Chile were conducted was a good example of 
how a rational analysis of where America’s interests lie 
can be drowned out. There is no doubt that some of 
ITT’s employees behaved in a rash and irresponsible way, 
and that the Americans have reason to be concerned 
about what big companies get up to (see page 52 ). The 
Senate hearings also established that the Central Intel¬ 
ligence Agency had contacts with ITT and at one stage 
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after Dr Allendc’s election prepared contingency plans 
for economic sabotage that were never acted on—which 
is probably less shocking to the far-from-uninformed 
Senators who were protesting about it this week than 
they made it out to be. 

But Senator Church, who chaired the hearings, showed 
no interest at all in whether the fears of the men in ITT 
or the CIA about what was likely to happen in Chile 
il Dr Allende came to power were justified, although since 
1970 Dr Allende has not merely confiscated American 
investments but placed his country’s democratic system 
in jeopardy. Nor did the major newspapers which covered 
the hearings in detail show much interest in evidence 
that did not directly contribute to the domestic political 
debate. When Mr Edward Korry, the former American 
ambassador to Santiago, quietly dropped one of the few 
genuine bombshells—that representatives of “ all three 
political camps ” in Chile had approached the embassy 
tor funds before the election—he was not even quoted 
in the New York Times or the Washington Post. Yet 
that statement by itself might have served to dispel much 
of the false naivety about foreign interest in Chilean 
politics that enveloped the hearings. And those who con¬ 
ducted the hearings hardly paused to notice how Dr 
Allende used them as a pretext to break off the renewed 
talks on compensation for the expropriated copper com¬ 
panies on the ground that there was now evidence that 
the American government had tried to stop him coming 
to power. Of course, the hearings had produced no 
evidence of any such thing. 

Shouldn’t democracy count ? 

All this will be a powerful incentive to other nationalist- 
minded governments to snaffle up a few American com¬ 
panies, and it is no accident that the ITT hearings have 
stolen many of the headlines in Argentina, where a 
populist follower of Sr Peron will soon become president. 
It will also make it embarrassing, if not impossible, for 
either the American government or American companies 
to support the legitimate opposition parties and news¬ 
papers in Chile at a moment w'hen Dr Allende’s economic 
policy is driving them towards bankruptcy. And it is 
not likely to make it easier for the Americans to recover 
the $90001 that Chile owes them in debts. This does not 
mean that it is not right to study what companies and 
security services get embroiled in. But somewhere, the 
idea of national interest has to enter into the discussion, 
and there were times before Vietnam became a national 
obsession when Americans might also have concerned 
themselves a little more about the future of a democratic 
svstem under a marxist government. 

The ITT hearings are a sideshow in comparison with 
the renewed attacks that Mr Nixon's foreign policy will 
have to withstand from the old opponents of the Vietnam 
war, the recent critics of troop strengths in Europe, and 
the new advocates of a tough line with the Europeans 
on trade. The current debate on Indochina centres on the 
continued use of American air power in Cambodia, 
although there are Senators who would like to attach an 
amendment forbidding the use of American forces any¬ 
where in Indochina to the next military procurement bill. 
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It is not surprising that, now the troops are out of lodor 
china, most Americans would like to see them kept out. 
It is highly unlikely that Mr Nixon would use ground 
forces in Vietnam again under any circumstances. But 
bombing raids are much less controversial with American 
public opinion, and were shown to be effective against 
the concentrations of troops and tanks that were piled 
up by the North Vietnamese in their major offensive 
last year. So long as the government in Hanoi is convinced 
that Mr Nixon still has the option of sending the bombers 
back, it will be a little less inclined to try that again. 

The new argument for pulling out 

In Europe, as in Vietnam today, it is the principle of 
deterrence that is at stake. Senators Mansfield and 
Symington are again about to propose that the Americans 
should pull out 150,000 troops stationed in Europe. They 
are using an argument that is liable to get more support 
than the old reasoning that one American soldier is 
enough to maintain the Nato pledge, or that the Russians 
have stopped being expansionist. They are saying that the 
Americans should reshuffle their priorities and spend more 
on domestic programmes and less on defence. This, they 
say, would make it possible to spend more on education 
and housing without raising new taxes, the black prospect 
that is customarily invoked by Mr Nixon when he is 
tackled on social spending. In fact, a bit of simple arith¬ 
metic shows that by halving the troops in Europe, the 
Administration would raise barely a quarter of the 
additional $12 billion that Senator Mansfield is talking 
about spending at home. 

But Senator Mansfield does not have much chance 
of getting his way so long as negotiations with the 
Russians on mutual troop cuts arc still continuing. And 
if the Administration can succeed in getting the Europeans 
to pay a bit more of the foreign exchange cost of station¬ 
ing troops abroad the argument of the retractioriists will 
look shakier still, since Congress would then have to be 
persuaded that America can make do with a smaller 
army than the shift to an all-volunteer force is leaving 
it wdth, and that Europe’s defence can be left to a perilous 
nuclear tripwire arrangement. But the military part of 
the Atlantic relationship cannot he divorced from the 
economic aspects, and the detailed trade negotiations due 
to be held later this year could achieve a great deal in 
either clearing the air or increasing American distrust. 

Mr Nixon and Mr Kissinger have been the architects 
of a new and adventurous American foreign policy. Their 
diplomacy in Moscow and Peking has had remarkable 
spin-off effects both in Asia and Europe. But a man 
with a full set of teeth sounds a little different when he 
talks from a man without that advantage. Mr Nixon, 
to his credit, has understood the need to maintain 
America’s military capacity. “ What is at stake,” he said 
on television on March 29 th, “ is whether the United 
States shall become the second strongest nation in the 
world.” Of course, there can be no return to the days 
before Russia achieved nuclear parity. Whatever lead 
America still retains is a function of its superior technology 
and economic strength rather than of manpower or, 
nuclear hardware. Even that lead may be partly 
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jipopardxled by die trend of events in the Middle East 
over the' rest of the decade, as the Americans become 
more dependent on the Arabs for their energy supplies 
and the regional powers become' correspondingly more 
affluent and even readier than Colonel Qaddafi to use 
their wealth for eccentric political ends. 

But the Americans’ capacity to weigh down their side 
of the strategic seesaw is diminished by the growing 
reluctance to take responsibility for events in the outside 
world that finds a mouthpiece in the isolationist lobby 
in the Senate. Mr Nixon has had to respond to this. He 
has taken a more detached view of America’s commit¬ 
ments than some of his allies, especially in Asia, would 
have liked. He had to ride out the backwash from the 
Vietnam war. But he has done it without curling up inside 
a shell—so far. The real problem lies ahead in 1976, when 
the country will choose his successor and many of those 
voting will not have lived through (or will have forgotten) 
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either the communist coup in Czechoslovakia in 1948 
or the consequences of Munich in 1938 but may still 
indulge a burning and bitter memory of Vietnam. 
Whether or not Mr Nixon’s successor will share his view 
of America’s responsibility will very much depend on 
what action he takes in his second term to see of! those 
who attack his style of government at home and demand 
a solution for the social problems that he tends to under¬ 
look. The United States is a more conservative country 
today than it would have been if Mr Nixon had not won 
his way into the White House and had his successes there. 
But it is the new issues, thrown up by his successes, that 
will determine the result of the next presidential 
election. The challenge before him is not just to win 
tactical victories in his skirmishes with the new isola¬ 
tionists, but to prevent America from developing what 
would be a morbid introversion in the second half of 
the decade. 



You've never had it better 

What are to be the Conservatives' strategy and image for the next 
election ? Mr Heath's record so far is one of bad timing and analysis, 
but very good economic growth 


It was a better tomorrow that Mr Heath promised the 
country before the last election. Although no one admits 
it, that is what has happened: despite inflation, most 
people have never had it better. Mr Heath’s political 
objective now has to Ire to get this admitted in time for 
the next general election, because that is what will win 
it or lose it for him. He has no other option ready to 
hand. Last Sunday was a red-letter day in the Heath 
calendar. Value-added tax began ; the first 20 per cent 
cuts were made in industrial tariffs between the original 
Six and the three new members of the European common 
market ; the stage two pay controls came into force 
over the dying bodies of the union militants ; and the pay 
board set up shop. This was the culmination at once of 
the Government’s long-term tax and European strate¬ 
gies, pursued resolutely in keeping with its pre-election 
promises, and of its acrobats’ somersault on pay and price 
controls. Where does Ted go from here ? 

The latest age of radical Conservative reforms is 
drawing to its close. Tax reform, industrial relations 
reform, housing finance reform and the grand entry 
into Europe have all been implemented and are making 
their mark. Each had a gestation period long enough to 
shame two elephants. The commitment to Europe dates 
from Mr Macmillan’s and Mr Heath’s negotiation in 
1961-63. The industrial relations reforms were almost 
antediluvian in concept, and they and the tax reforms 
were planned between the elections of 1964 and 1966 
and worked out in detail during the remaining four years 
in opposition. Tax credits apart, the Government’s draw¬ 
ing boards are now virtually empty. This is just as well: 
whatever the country thinks, the Tory party has had 
enough major changes in the past decade to last it for 
1 mother. The feeling is that a period of consolidation is 


now in order. No one believes now, if they ever did, that 
structural reforms can produce benefits overnight. It takes 
time to overcome the strains and pains of change. But one 
thing seems certain : the Conservatives will not be fight¬ 
ing the next election as the party of radical reform. 

A most fabian conservatism 

The Conservative economic philosophy of before the 
last election has taken a terrible belting. The Government 
which set out to cut public spending is now paying out 
£ 1.67 extra for every £1 cut back in October, 1970. The 
Government of disengagement is now spending £1.30 
on aid to industry and employment for every £1 that 
Labour spent in its last year in office. Direct assistance 
to the shipbuilding industry alone in the past year was 
more than Labour spent in its last year helping all industry 
through the now defunct Industrial Reorganisation 
Corporation. Mr Heath has saved more lame ducks in 
two years than Mr Wilson did in six—if only because 
of the ducks’ nasty breeding habits of late. The Govern¬ 
ment of non-interference in wage-price bargaining has 
set up machinery designed as a permanent fixture and 
looks forward to corporate government in an undemocratic 
alliance of producer interests. This is not the stuff the 
local party stalwarts like to hear. 

Nor is the Government quite the Elitist lot that Labour 
goes on trying to make it out to be. Most of the tax 
cuts have been skewed towards the less well-off. The pay 
code deliberately aims to help the lower-paid. Even 
slashing the top tax rates brings little immediate cash 
benefit to the well-off because tax payments have been 
brought forward under the consolidation of income tax 
and surtax into a unified system. A second thing is for 
certain: the Conservatives will not be fighting the next 
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election on the stand-on-your-own-two-feet philosophy. 
But neither, despite Sir Keith Joseph, can they expect 
to get much mileage out of claims to a social conscience. 
Although they have given the largest pension increases 
ever, they have allowed the fastest inflation ever ; the 
pensioners’ real income has been significantly increased, 
but very few will give the Government any credit for this. 

There was a time when Mr Heath might have fought 
a snap election on the govemment-versus-the-unions 
ticket, although he always denied it. That time is past. 
For the moment, union resistance to statutory pay controls 
is crumbling. The coalminers have voted resoundingly 
against even authorising their executive to consider a 
strike : to Mr Joe Gormlcy’s “ terrible surprise ” only 
37 per cent agreed to their union leaders' request. Mili¬ 
tants are trying hard to make trouble elsewhere, but are 
striking very few sparks. If a confrontation situation 
rc-emcrges it will be because prices outstrip wages—the 
very antithesis of a successful election formula. 

The Conservatives will now have to fight the next 
election chiefly on their record. To win this kind of 
election requires good tactical management, timing, cool 
nerves and a lot of luck. Year-by-year fluctuations in the 
economy arc not easily controlled by fine tuning. It is 
a game of catch as catch can. The right time now could 
be as early as this autumn or as late as the summer of 
1975. Moreover, public opinion has a nasty habit of 
lagging behind favourable economic events but catching 
on fast when trouble looms ahead. Mr Macmillan and 
Mr Wilson each pulled it off once. Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home waited for the right time which never quite came, 
and Mr Wilson botched his second tiy. To date, timing 
has not been Mr Heath’s long suit. His instinct has been 
to take the long view and to disregard all short-term 
opportunities. In addition, the weakness of his administra¬ 
tion has been in its day-to-day economic management. 

Prophets without honour 

The Government still has to live with its mistakes of 
the past. Ministers may claim credit for fulfilling their 
pre-election promises despite all the difficulties. In fact, 
those reforms (and some poor advice) explain most of 
their difficulties. Indirect taxes should have been cut 
straight after the 1970 election, to reduce the rate of 
inflation “ at a stroke,” and also to halt the rise in un¬ 
employment which was plainly gathering pace. The idea 
was turned down because ministers believed those who 
always say instead that there is going to be an excess 
demand for labour and an atrocious balancc-of-payments 
deficit, and liccause such action conflicted with the 
promise to shift the burden of taxation from incomes to 
spending. The public spending cuts of October, 1970, 
were pushed through in the same spirit regardless of the 
cuts’ effects on inflation. 

The resultant and intensified recession, with im out 
of work, precipitated the panic public spending spree 
which still hangs like an albatross round the Chancellor’s 
neck. This explains why the money supply is now so 
troublesome that the Government got itself hooked on 
higher interest rates than were necessary—-which it, and 
all mortgage borrowers, now find so disagreeable. The 
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wage-price controls were delayed a crucial six months to 
get the European entry legislation through the House of 
Commons. The freeze and stage two have coincided with 
the largest commodity price boom since the Korean war, 
and a growing balance-of-paymcnts deficit. 

This is plainly not a happy time for any government to 
look forward to an election fought on its handling of 
the economy. Opinions on what to do next have seldom 
been so widely different. Partly this is because, on present 
policy, future prospects are unusually obscure and partly 
because, even on agreed forecasts, different views arc 
taken on the right risks to be run. In this debate The 
Economist has been pressing for boldness. We have been 
less optimistic than most about how much growth present 
policies will bring in 1973 ; we have feared that prices 
running ahead of wages would puncture the consumer 
boom while the high cost of money would puncture the 
investment boom. The most recent evidence has not 
supported our view. Retail trade in February, perhaps 
partly to forestall Vat, has boomed. The fall in unemploy¬ 
ment continues unabated. Exports have proved more 
buoyant than expected and imports—given stockbuilding, 
devaluation and commodity price increases—surprisingly 
low. We still doubt whether the boom will last, but the 
slowdown is later than we expected. 

Growth is the ally 

This does not alter our general prescription. Even if 
unemployment does fall to low levels by past British 
standards that is still a good deal higher than other 
countries have managed successfully to live with. As for 
fears of overheating leading to demand-pull inflation, 
the whole purpose of wage controls is to enable the 
economy to be run with a great head of steam. The 
balance of payments Is the snag because to allow the 
exchange rate to fall in face of a deficit increases pressure 
on home costs and prices. But the evidence that, despite 
the present boom, the deficit is not larger and that 
industrial productivity is still apparently rising rapidly 
augurs well. Any run on the pound is more likely to be 
precipitated by a breakdown in pay controls than by a 
few months’ bad trade figures. 

The greatest danger to the Government and its chance 
of success lies abroad not at home. The key is the 
development of food and commodity prices from now 
on. If they go on rising it will be difficult to make stage 
two stick. If they peak out soon and fall—as (see page 94) 
countries like Japan stop their recent excessive stockbuild¬ 
ing—the Government stands the chance of repeating the 
miraculous recovery of the early 1950s which did so much 
to confirm the Conservatives in office for 13 years. Better 
to play the growth strategy and deal with the problems 
that it throws up than to settle once more for the worst 
growth rate in the developed world, which, on the trends 
of the 1960s, would make the average Briton half as rich 
as the average Frenchman by the mid-1980s ; more of 
our present social problems spring from that than most 
of the middle class recognises. A vote of confidence in 
faster growth is not only Mr Heath’s one plausible 
electoral strategy, but also still the country’s greatest social 
and psychological need. 
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Gunpowder and plot 

Mr Whitlam fears that Australia's Croats are not its only conspirators. The 
same is true of other states where armed men are allowed 
to train for action against another country * 


Australia is not occupying any territory coveted by 
Jugoslavia ; it has no troops on Jugoslav soil ; the two 
countries cannot even be said to be close neighbours. 
However, the Australian attorney-general. Senator Lionel 
Murphy, says that no fewer than three “ terrorist ” 
organisations have been formed in Australia by anti¬ 
communist Croat refugees from Jugoslavia. The New 
South Wales police claimed on April ist (and they were 
serious) that the murder of the Australian prime minister, 
Mr Gough Whitlam, was among the objectives aimed at 
by one group of Jugoslav conspirators. 

All this may not seem to loom very large in a world 
accustomed to a flow of reports about killings and arms 
seizures in Ireland, kidnappings in Latin America, 
guerrillas in Rhodesia, hijackings, letter-bombs and mur¬ 
ders of diplomats. But those Croats in Australia provide 
a vivid new illustration of the trend to the wider 
internationalising of the phenomenon which tends to be 
described, according to one’s sympathies, as terrorism, 
freedom-fighting, guerrilla action, liberation struggle, 
revolutionary or counter-revolutionary activity. When 
groups conspire in Sydney with their eyes on Zagreb, 
Arabs seize diplomatic buildings in Bangkok, IRA guns 
are shipped from the Mediterranean and guerrillas 
arc trained in China for action in Rhodesia or Mozam¬ 
bique, the thing has got far-flung. 

Of course, governments have had trouble with guerrillas 
ever since there were governments ; it cannot even be 
said that guerrillas originated as a reaction to the institu¬ 
tion of governments, for they antedate governments. 
Bands of disgruntled men took to the wilds, and thence 
harried their more settled fellows, long before anything 
that could be called a state apparatus was put together 
anywhere in the world ; and in some places this priority 
has persisted into our time. 

But, now that the carving lip of the habitable world 
into sovereign states has left fewer Tom Tiddler’s grounds 
as safe base areas for marauders, and the policing of 
cities has made it harder to muster armed bands even in 
the murkiest urban warrens, the question of governmental 
responsibility for the prevention of political violence has 
become more pressing and more intricate. Time was 
when, if you wanted to overthrow a Balkan regime, you 
camped on a Balkan ridge and launched forays into the 
nearest valleys and towns. Now, it seems, you hijack 
Swedish airliners, amass arms in Wollongong, NSW, and 
plan assassinations in Switzerland or Germany. 

• This is one of the new forms of interdependence that 
make our world more complicated than most people 
would wish. True, there are, and almost always have 
been, some countries that are happy to support violent 
onslaughts on others, without getting involved in open 
hostilities themselves. During the last session of the United 
Nations assembly it proved to be impossible even to put 


through a resolution calling for more effective joint action 
against the most flagrant forms of international terrorism. 
The African states have long proclaimed their support 
for the various movements that are trying to overturn 
southern Africa’s white-run regimes. The Palestinians’ 
struggle likewise has the backing of the Arab states. The 
communist powers vie with one another as declared 
champions of “ national liberation ” movements in almost 
every region except, of course, their own. Yet behind all 
this there is still a sort of governments’ trade union. 
Diplomats in every capital like to feel that they can 
safely attend each others’ receptions without being trapped 
and held to ransom. 

The limits to asylum 

There is a clear enough distinction to be made between 
the basic principle of political asylum and the toleration 
by one state of warlike activities on its soil that are 
directed against another state. But the granting of 
asylum does not confer rights that the host state’s own 
citizens do not enjoy. 

States do not, as a rule, allow their own people to 
organise, equip and train private armies ; to take or 
threaten life ; to extort ransom, forcibly release convicts 
from prison or seize and divert aircraft, ships or vehicles. 
In no country’s code of law is it laid down that you 
can freely blow up buildings provided you have given 
the occupants a few minutes to get out. 

No doubt refugees, immigrants and arms smugglers 
cannot be prevented from putting their heads together, or 
arranging business deals, about ways and means 
of overturning the regime that controls the country 
they came from. But when the plotting thickens 
to the point where lethal equipment is collected 
and cached, military training is organised and intimida¬ 
tion begins, then, even if no act of open violence has 
yet been committed, the host government must take 
preventive action—or bear responsibility for connivance 
in, if not open support for, these activities. 

Open and sympathetic toleration of such activities is a 
conspicuously common fact of life, as recognisable as 
an elephant and just as stubbornly uncomfortable to 
live with. It is a sadly famiiar element in the relations 
between states that are not actively at war with one 
another but cannot make a real peace either. The more 
acute dilemmas arise in the grey areas of this problem, 
as of so many others. When a state is found to be failing 
to prevent foreign groups (or groups of its own recently 
acquired citizens) from using its soil to lake violent action 
against another state, although the two governments are 
apparently on quite friendly terms, is it to be deduced 
that a latent hostility is coming to the surface ? Or that 
the responsible government is less fully in control of its 
territory than it claims to be ? Or that counsels are 
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divided and parts of the state apparatus arc more favour¬ 
ably disposed towards the offending groups ? 

It is hardly surprising that, in such circumstances, 
charges of partiality or even of disloyalty are likely to be 
voiced. In the Australian House of Representatives on 
Tuesday, Mr Whit lam spoke of indications of the existence 


of “a conspiracy between public servants to withhold 
the truth ” about Croat activities in his country. Certainly, 
for any country in the position that Australia appears to 
have got itself into, the obvious remedy is a thorough 
ventilation of the whole murky business. The point is 
that quite a lot of other countries need it too. 



Willie's winning ways 

The old pattern of Unionist politics in Ulster is breaking up. Now many 
Unionists are even worried that Mr Whitelaw may be taken from them 


Ulster’s politicians have started to sort themselves out. 
That was the first thing Mr Whitelaw hoped for from his 
white paper, and he has got it. The movement so far has 
been almost entirely on the Protestant side, but that was 
only to be expected. Protestant politicians have a greater, 
and vastly freer, area for politicking than anyone who 
seeks to influence the political behaviour of the Catholic 
community from within or from outside the minority. Nor 
should it be surprising that some of the divisions which 
have opened up or been formalised in the Protestant com¬ 
munity in the past week are not exactly clear-cut ; there 
is a lot of real pain around as well as the need by some 
erstwhile Unionists to fudge the issues until the last 
possible moment. But while Ulster has been the graveyard 
of too much wishful thinking for real optimism even now, 
it would be undervaluing what is taking place in the 
province not to believe that there is a real chance that 
things may be beginning to come right at last. 

It depends very largely on who comes out on top in 
Unionist politics and what real control he is then left 
with. Mr William Craig has made his bid. He has 
organised his Vanguard Unionist Progressive party and 
formally departed from the official Unionists. He has 
taken the loyalist workers with him, but there could be 
trouble there. Their leader, Mr Billy Hull, celebrated the 
emergence of the new party by declaring that, although 
Mr Craig was entitled to his views, he himself had “ quite 
a number ” of friends inside, the party “ who are very 
extreme working class." Mr Craig's party and the Rev 
Ian Paisley’s Democratic Unionist party arc keeping their 
separate identities (which, as they have totally opposite 
objectives for the future of Ulster, is hardly surprising) 
in a common front against the while paper. 

There are echoes of another infamous pact in that 
concordat. The body Mr Craig and Mr Paisley must first 
dismember before they can redistribute the rest of the 
political spoils is that of Mr Brian Faulkner. Fortunately, 
Mr Faulkner gives no indication of being a willing 
cadaver ; on the contrary, he will play it as toughly as he 
dare to ensure that he remains in control of an intact 
Unionist party. If a Unionist constituency party throws 
in its lot with Mr Craig—and some will—it will be 
disaffiliated immediately and a new, official Unionist 
association formed. Mr Faulkner may be more successful 
in doing that and keeping a worthwhile political machine 


running than in his second determination to keep those 
who do not want to give the white paper a chance off the 
official Unionist ticket ; but he knows that he has to do 
everything possible to see that they are. 

Mr Faulkner still has the will and the energy to be the 
indispensable man in Northern Ireland. Of course 
there must be an element of personal ambition 
present, but there is no reason why that should be 
more dishonourable in Belfast than it is in London. Ahd 
certainly Mr Whitelaw is not going to make the mistake 
of thinking it would be a good idea if Mr Faulkner were 
cut down to size. It should be more broadly accepted at 
Westminster that Mr Faulkner does not have to be every¬ 
one’s favourite Ulster politician to be recognised, just 
the same, as Ulster’s (and Westminster’s) best bet. For 
what is becoming increasingly understood in Northern 
Ireland, but not yet in Britain, is that it is important that 
not merely must the right people win in the elections to the 
new Ulster assembly, but that they should win decisively. 
That is something which could be acknowledged with 
profit in Dublin as well. If the republic’s political leaders 
could bring themselves to recognise Ulster’s separate 
existence it would greatly aid the moderate cause in the 
north. And the moderates are all those who, whatever 
their other personal and political differences, want the 
white paper to work and create trust between the two 
communities. The Irish dimension begins there. 

The effects of PR 

Such trust, however slim, will not be easily won. Since 
Mr Whitelaw’s white paper every political faction in 
Ulster has been beavering away at the implications of 
fighting an election on the single transferable vote system ; 
the parties are being very cagey about the most tentative 
conclusions they may have reached. But two predictions 
have been made—both before the actual split in the 
Unionist party. The first, by Professor Richard Rose of 
Strathclyde University, would be a nightmarish outcome : 
he believes that in an assembly of 80 exactly half the 
members would be dedicated to making it unworkable: 
30 Protestant loyalists and 10 Catholic republicans. Mr 
Faulkner’s official Unionists would wind up with only 
18 members. The second prediction, by Fortnight, the 
Ulster periodical, is more encouraging, with a pro-white 
paper majority of 57 to 23. But there are two points about 
that prediction which are worrying. Fortnight warns that 
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proportional representation “ does not necessarily favour 
moderate candidates, but is thought likely to do so under 
conditions prevailing in Northern Ireland at the 
moment”; and the gap between the Faulkner Unionists 
and Craig-Paisley ultras would be only 22 to 17. 

Mr Faulkner himself does not act like a man who 
believes those predictions will come even close to the 
truth. Indeed, he could argue that Mr Craig’s support 
has been visibly melting away since the disastrous strike 
Vanguard supported in February. Initially, Mr Craig 
seems to have put rather more of his serious associates 
in a dilemma about what they should do than he has 
actually taken with him. But it is a new ball game. As 
the diehard Protestants hive off on their own, so Mr 
Faulkner’s Unionists look very much more like the 
moderate party to an increasing number of Unionist 
voters. The effect of this on the Alliance party’s chances 
could be serious. Where it might have expected to have 
done well in Protestant seats in which moderate Unionists 
would have been faced with at least some diehards on 
the official list, Alliance may now have to compete with 
clear, separate lists of pro- and anti-white paper Unionists. 

Voting by religion 

It would be unfortunate if the Alliance party, to which 
that honourable man, Sir Robert Porter, has belatedly 
acceded, wound up as the real victim of the Unionist 
split. But at present the most likely outcome of the 
assembly elections, if they are held at the end of June, is 
that the electors will polarise on religious grounds as much 
as they ever did in the elections for the old Stormont. 
That need not be an utter tragedy—provided the right 
people from both communities are elected. Northern 
Ireland will go on being polarised between Catholics 
and Protestants for a long time yet ; indeed, the very 
concept of power-sharing is an attempt to come to terms 
with that situation. It might be a supreme irony if Mr 
Faulkner won the sort of victory that Lord O’Neill tried 
so hard for against his opposition in February, 1969, but 
it would be no less welcome, for the best that realistically 
can be hoped for, and should therefore be worked for, is 
that the elections might demonstrate to each community 
that there are some real grounds for trusting the other. 

This could mean that those moderate, former Unionists 
who left Mr Faulkner because he thought it a bad bit of 
timing to try to expel Mr Craig and his Vanguard last 
year could well reconsider where the best opportunity 
for Ulster now lay. It is a very difficult period for moderate 
politicians in Ulster—but when has it ever not been ? 
There is time yet for the likely electoral outcome of the 
split in the Unionist party to become clearer ; much will 
depend on which way the leaders of the Orange Order 
go. The public meetings and rallies of Mr Craig’s new 
party will also give an added perspective : only 300 turned 
out for its rally last Saturday. But unless that becomes 
clear beyond doubt the moderates arc going to run the 
risk that in seeking the ideal solution they could well 
jeopipli* the chances of the better side winning in the 
really crucial fight between Mr Faulkner and Mr Craig’s 
and Mr Paisley’s coalition for the hearts and minds of the 
Protestant majority. 
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There are those who will say that the more important 
consideration is that Mr Faulkner can never appeal 
sufficiently to the Catholic community and so can neither 
attract enough Catholic votes himself to qualify for power 
again or get the right allies in the Alliance, the Northern 
Ireland Labour party or—above ail—the Social Demo¬ 
cratic and Labour party to qualify under the commonest 
interpretation of the white paper’s terms. That is a serious 
issue, and it is one that has alienated sensible men from 
Mr Faulkner. At the same time Mr Faulkner has found 
it necessary to press Mr Whitelaw for clarifications and 
concessions on those issues, such as the retention of the 
governor and effective police powers, on which he is 
convinced his Unionists need to be satisfied but the 
renegades would positively prefer that he and his sup¬ 
porters were never satisfied. The question that these 
middle-of-the-road men have not yet answered is how 
they would propose to work the situation in which 
Professor Rose was proved to be right. 

Ulster now faces pretty nearly three months of intense 
political activity ; it would be a daunting prospect at the 
best of times in the best of places. But the Government 
seems determined to proceed with the local elections 
there at the end of May, and, provided the con¬ 
stitutional bill or bills can be sufficiently advanced 
at Westminster, with elections for the assembly at the 
end of June. But that will be only the end of the beginning 
of the political problems which will have to be resolved: 
putting power-sharing into practice is not going to be 
quite so easy as putting it in a white paper. Ulster’s 
politicians understand that only too well, and for that 
leason above all the best of them, across the board, are 
beginning to be haunted by a common fear—that Mr 
Willie Whitelaw might be shunted back to Westminster. 

How long should he stay ? 

Some people in Northern Ireland still regard Mr 
Whitelaw as the occupying power. But the measure of 
Mr Whitelaw’s success as Secretary of State for Northern 
Ireland is that many of those with influence in the com¬ 
munities who refused to talk to him when he was first 
sent to Belfast, or did so in the most beastly fashion when 
it was unavoidable, are now among the most persistent 
that he should stay not for this year but for at least next 
year as well. That might be some balm for Mr Whitelaw 
for what is, next to the Prime Minister’s, the most 
demanding job in the Government. Yet it would be 
understandable if Mr Heath decided, when the con¬ 
stitutional bills were through, that 15 months is as long 
as any man can be decently asked to absorb the risks 
and the strain of Northern Ireland. And there would be 
argument as well as friendship on his side: the next 
Secretary of State will have a very different job to do 
from the one Mr Whitelaw has had to shoulder under 
direct rule. If the new system for Ulster is workable it 
can be worked by any competent minister ; if it is not 
workable it will collapse whenever Mr Whitelaw goes. 
It is quite an argument. But some Ulster politicians would 
remind Mr Heath of a slogan from a bygone election : 
people count. In Ulster, Mr Whitelaw now counts for a 
very great deal. 
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Why Labour is not all that 
fcheerful about ne*t Thursday 


The Labour party is strangely worried 
about the outcome of next week’s local 
elections. It is still difficult to under¬ 
stand the anxieties of some of Labour’s 
most experienced organisational staff ; 
fter all, even if there were a 5 per 
ent swing against Labour, compared 
with 1972 , the party would still win 
in London and the six new metro¬ 
politan counties. But it is an indication 
of Labour's extraordinarily low morale 
that a number of its kev workers 
jiemain so apprehensive, despite the 
[evidence of the public opinion polls 
land some, at least, of the latest can¬ 
passing returns. 

The anxietv is over two factors. 
I'irst, there is the lingering effect of the 
shocks handed out by the voters in 
iccent by-elections. Second, there is 
m awareness of a strong surge of 
opinion against the union militants 
imong large sections of Labour's tradi¬ 
tional supporters; and there are fears 
that the mindless enthusiasm for strike 
action by the Labour left in the 
Commons, and the failure of the 
Labour leadership to stand out against 



this pressure, may cost Labour dear. 

Mr Wilson had a lesson himself in 
the Commons on Tuesday of the 
dangers of this policy when Mr Heath 
took him apart over Labour’s backing 
for the TUG's May Day strike. The 
pursuit of the unhappy Mr Wilson 
over his party executive’s foolish 
decision is now becoming a regular 
feature of Prime Minister's question 
time. Tory backbenchers try to goad 
Mr Wilson to get to his feet to explain 
his own position—at the executive’s 
meeting at Transport House last week 
Mr Wilson all too typically abstained— 
and Mr Wilson has the choice of eithei 
just sitting silent and taking it on the 
chin or else simulating indignation by 
asking Mr Heath a question about 
mortgage interest rates. On Tuesday 
Mr Heath put in the boot. He asked 
Mr Wilson whether on May 1 st lie 
pioposed to act, strike or abstain. The 
Tories came near to tear.- in their 
laughter, Mr Wilson's friends and the 
left looked as though they had been 
run over by a steamroller, and, it has 
to be admitted, a number of Mr 
Wilson’s non-admirers on his own side 
seemed to be enjoying some private 
pleasure. 

It was doubly unfortunate for Mr 
Wilson that Socialist Commentary 
came out this week with the full text 
of a remarkably candid speech last 
month by Mr Reg Prentice, Labour's 
shadow employment secretary, 
delivered at Worslev just after Mr Rov 
Jenkins’s newsworthy speech at 
Oxford ; for some reason it received 
virtually no publicity at the time. Not 
for Mr Prentice the clever or easy piece 
of ambiguity. “ I think," he said, “ that 
the decision [of the TUG] to go for 
one-day protest strike was a wrong 
decision, wrong in principle and wrong 
in tactics." And just to ram home his 
argument about the relationship 


between the party conference, -the 
executive and the parliamentary party, 
he said : “ It is essential to remind 
ourselves and the country that a future 
Labour government will come from Un¬ 
parliamentary party. If we are going to 
talk honestly to the British people, then 
we have to say what we intend to do, 
and we cannot he under the orders of 
a conference of people who are not 
themselves parliamentarians.’’ 

Despite the fears of manv of its 
own election workers, Labour is more 
popular locally than nationally, and 
the Government still faces daunting 
political problems. But even if Labour 
does tolerably well next Thursday, as 
it should, a sizeable number of Labour’s 
brighter MPs on both right and left 
believe that Mr Heath is odds-on 
favourite to win the next election. Thev 
believe that although main’ voters may 
prefer Labour to tun the town halls, 
they do not think that in their present 
mood there is any serious likelihood 
that they will vote nationalh for a 
party with a grossly inflationary 
economic policy and a total absence 
of any serious foreign policy. Thev 
suspect, too, that the voters of West- 
houghton and West Bromwich may 
prove them right when thev go to the 
polls iri the next parliamentary by- 
elections. which will probably be held 
either at the end of next month or 
in ]une. 

Journalism 

Wincott awards 

The Wincott Foundation's award of 
£500 to the Financial Journalist of the 
Year has been won bv Norman 
Macrae, deputy editor of The 
Economist since 1965 . The award of 
£350 for the leading financial 
journalist under the age of 28 went to 
Sandy McLachlan of the Financial 
Times. This is the third year that the 
awards, which are in memory of 
Harold Wincott, the financial journalist 
and commentator, have been given. 
The foundation intends to introduce 
another prize next year : for financial 
journalists wot king outside London. 
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Health service _ 

How much private 
practice ? _ 

The Government’s rather limp white 
paper* on private practice in health 
service hospitals will not excite any¬ 
one very much. Its main conclusion is 
the same as every other government’s 
for the past 20 years: that it 
should be permitted provided there is 
not too much of it. The white paper 
will not please the Labour party, 
which announced last week that it will 
abolish private practice in health 
service hospitals when it is next in 
power. But as Labour made a similar 
pronouncement in the 195 , 0 s without 
putting it into effect in the 1960 s, 
this declaration of intent need not be 
taken too seriously at present. 

Nor will the white paper please the 
Government’s right-wing supporters, 
who had hoped for much greater 
encouragement, including tax conces¬ 
sions, for private practice. It will not 
please all part-time consultants, who 
also hoped for an expansion of facilities 
for private practice and who are 
indignant that private patients should 
have to pay the full cost of a hospital 
bed—-a principle which the white paper 
endorses. And it will not please health 
service patients, nurses, junior doctors 
and hospital administrators, who 
know that abuses happen but cannot— 
or dare not—bring the erring part-time 
consultants to heel. 

Like, the social services sub-commit¬ 
tee of the expenditure committee, to 
whose report published a year ago the 
white paper is mainly directed, the 
Government admits that abuse can 
occur, but also like the sub-committee 
fails to quantify it. So the white paper 
is content to slate, that abuse must be 
firmly checked, that specific evidence 
of it must he fully investigated and any 
necessary action taken. Probably the 
amount of abuse is not so great as the 
Labour party affects to believe ; part- 
time consultants may not be all 
honourable men, but most of them 
work hard for health service patients, 
especially in non-teaching hospitals in 
unjxipular areas where junior staff are 
hard to come by. The Government's 
attitude to checking abuse in this 
sphere K in fact, as cautious as its 
attitude to the Fisher report on abuses 
of social security. 

The lack of a firm policy in this 
♦respect is particularly unfortunate 
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because the regional (that is, non¬ 
teaching hospital) consultants arc try¬ 
ing to negotiate with the Department 
of Health a new contract that would 
give them all—whole-timers as well as 
part-timers—the right to do private 
practice. The white paper does not 
mention these negotiations, but if the 
doctors are successful the scope for 
abuse will be considerably widened. 
Given that the proportion of patients 
treated privately has remained for 
many years—despite the growth in 
insurance—at just under 2 per cent of 
all those treated in health service 
hospitals, too many consultants will be 
chasing too few private patients—to 
the clear disadvantage of health ser¬ 
vice ones. 

A white paper might also have been 
expected to take a forward view of 
the social implications of its subject. 
The worldwide demand for health 
care in the face of a worldwide short¬ 
age of doctors means that medical 
skills should be diluted, with the less 
highly trained taking on more of the 
simpler tasks. Private practice is the 
antithesis of this trend, for it is based 
on a personal service rendered by a 
highly skilled doctor to his paying 
patient. Yet this aspect of private 
versus health service medical care is 
not even mentioned in the white paper. 


Capital punishment _ 

Voting again 

Next Wednesday will provide the first 
chance to test opinion in the Commons 
about capital punishment since 
December, 1969 , when the House 
voted, by a majority of 158 , to abolish 
it. Mr Edward Taylor, Tory MP for 
Glasgow Cathcart, is to introduce a 
private member’s bill on that day to 
restore the death penalty for murder 
by shooting or explosives and for the 
killing of police or prison officers. 

Mr Taylor was one of a 12 -man 
deputation which saw the Home 
Secretary, Mr Robert Carr, on 
Tuesday to urge him and the Govern¬ 
ment to back the bill or one like it. Mr 
Carr gave the deputation no more 
satisfaction than the Prime Minister 
gave Mr Michael Fidler, the Tory 
MP for Bury, at the weekend. Mi- 
Heath, who voted for abolition in 1969 , 
sent Mr Fidler a letter in which he 
said the Government “ has no proposal 
for reopening the question.’’ 

Mr Carr did assure the deputation— 
led by Mr Carol Mather, MP for 
Esher, who is also leading the campaign 
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Mather: heading the hangers 


in the Commons—that the Government 
would allow a genuine free vote. But 
Mr Mather and his colleagues did not 
want a free vote. What they wanted 
was a Conservative Government com¬ 
mitting itself to bring back the death 
penalty. They cannot expect, on a free 
Vote, to get a majority in favour of 
the bill. At the same time, the vote 
will probably be much closer than in 
1969 . According to one estimate, the 
majority against restoration could even 
be as low as 30 . 

Although there is, rightly, anxiety 
about the increase in crimes of 
violence, the hangers lack any con¬ 
vincing evidence that the death penalty 
is an effective deterrent. Nothing has 
happened since 1969 to change the 
views of Mr C'.arr or Mr Heath on 
that score. The absence of proof of 
effective deterrence must be the theme 
of opposition to Mr Taylor’s bill. Next 
Wednesday, because the bill is being 
introduced under the 10 -minute rule, 
opposition means just one speaker. The 
issue is important enough and popular 
feeling powerful enough to demand 
that whoever does oppose the bill 
should command authority; ideally, a 
former home secretary. 

Next Wednesday’s vote might, 
paradoxically, prove helpful to Mr 
Whitelaw, who was not an abolitionist 
in 1969 . As Secretary of State for 
Northern Ireland, Mr Whitelaw is, for 
practical purposes, the man who must 
make the final decision whether Albert 
Browne, a member of the Ulster 
Defence Association, should hang on 
April 25 th for the murder of an Ulster 
policeman last October. Under the 
Northern Ireland Criminal Justice Act, 
1966 , the death penalty is retained, in 
the province for killing police, prison 
officers or soldiers. Browne was 
sentenced to death in February. Last 
Tuesday, three Belfast judges dis- 
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missed his appeal and confirmed the 
sentence ; he is the only man in the 
United Kingdom under sentence of 
death. Mr Whitelaw could recommend 
a reprieve to the. Queen. The fate of 
the. UDA murderer is politically 
hypersensitive, and Mr Whitelaw 
might find it convenient to wait for 
the Commons vote. With Ulster undci 
direct rule from Westminster, a vote 
lot continued abolition could logically 
justify a reprieve. 

Ulster _ 

Not so special 
powers _ 

Mr Willie Whitelaw’s skilful l ister 
balancing act continued this week with 
the publication of the Northern Ireland 
! Emergency Provisions) Bill on Mon- 
dav Following hard on the heels ot 
his white papct, this measure should 
go at lea'-t some way towards convinc¬ 
ing the Protestant (oinmunitv that, 
as the white papei states, the Uovern- 
rnent has no higher priority than the 
delcat of terrorism 

Phc bill implements the recommen¬ 
dations made last December by the 
commission on legal procedures in 
Ulster under Lord Diplock and will 
result trt a significant tightening of the 
laws against terrorism. Detention 
without trial will remain, though cases 
will lie reviewed after one year and 
thereafter every six months The 
(lover ninent recognises that this is a 
process winch can lead and has led 
to abuses and would like to reduce 
the need for detention hv making it 
nossible to bring a large proportion of 
those responsible ior terrorist oflenees 
before the ordinary courts Wide¬ 
spread intimidation of witnesses on both 
sides makes this impossible, under the 
present judicial system One witness 
has already been murdered by the IRA 
in front of his family on the night 
before he was to give evidence. 

The (ioverrnnent has tried to get 
round this problem by making a 
number of temporary changes m the 
administration of justice in rases in 
which terionsts are involved. Trial 
I iv jury is to he replaced by trial by 
high or county court judge sitting in 
Belfast ; signed written statements 
will be admissible as evidence ; the 
onus of proof in the matter of posses¬ 
sion of firearms will he transferred to 
the accused ; bail will be stringently 
limited ; and any statement made by 
the accused will he admissible as 
evidence unless obtained under torture. 


With these radical and far-reaching 
changes it is hoped that extra-judicial 
detention will be kept to a minimum. 

The bill repeals one of the few 
remaining symbols of Protestant 
supremacy, the Special Powers Act of 
tf)gg, but it retains some of the powers 
the (love rr intent considers necessary to 
combat teirorisni. Throughout this 
new measure, however, the powers are 
kept unnow and are closely defined, 
features alien to the vague and wide- 
ranging Sjrecial Power;; Act. Most 
important ot all, when tins bill n 
enacted it will be subject to annual 
rex iew before renewal arid Mr White- 
law i.s anxious that no provision should 
stay in force unless there ts strong 
evidence that it is needed. 

The Social Democratic arid Labour 
party, the main Catholii grouping, is 
opposing the hill and plan* to set up a 
*’ briefing unit" in London to explain 
to Westminster MPs why thev should 
vote against it. The unit will stay in 
existent - ' 1 for the passage of the hills to 
implement the white paper. It is hard 
to square the SDI.P’s stance on this 
trill with its demands last year for 
Mr Whitelaw to take a tougher line 
against sectarian murders, whrn intimi¬ 
dation is the main reason whv the 
police have difficulty in finding wit¬ 
nesses in such cases The SDL I’ has 
got itself into a contradictory posi¬ 
tion hv admitting that trial by jury is 
impossible in the present climate of 
violence while opposing anything look¬ 
ing remotely like “special powers" 
Such is the mess it gets itself into when 
it follows rather than leads Catholic 
opinion 

The < iovernment may well have to 
agtee to changes as the pru e for Oppo¬ 
sition support The proposals to place 
the onus of -proof on the accused 
charged with possession of firearm- 
could make it far too easy for evidence 
to be planted The Labour party may 
demand the publication ol the pro¬ 
posed bill of rights for Ulster before 



Diplock: proposals implemented 


it agrees to support this measure on 
the grounds that basic civil rights 
legislation should he dint ted first and 
then the cncumstant f,<i <an be defined 
vshen these rights do not apply 

mp rove merit grants 

Gilt on the 
gingerbread 

Evidence from property companies 
given this week to the House n| 
Commons expenditure committee made 
it plum that irriniovcrnent grants paid 
to them hv lui al authorities xvere for 
the most pait so much public money 
wasted, since the conversion of old 
houses 01 mansion blocks into modern 
Hats for sale would have happened 
anyway (hunts brine icgaided as a 
deduction on costs, die lesidt is not 
to boost the already substantial pto- 
fits of the developer but to subsidise 
the pure baser. 

Some London boroughs like Ham¬ 
mersmith, villa h now refuse grants 
altogether to developers or do so tf 
thev believe that sifting tenants will 
become homeless, have failed to 
achieve their ob|ert because the com¬ 
panies nearly always Iruv with vacant 
possession -previous owners 01 agents 
having already done the dirty work. 
A controlled or regulated tenant some¬ 
times hangs on, and it normally pays 
the property company to rehouse him 
elsewhere at a loy\. sometimes liieiong. 
rent. Nobody know-, what happens to 
tire furnished tenants who are easily 
shilled except that the chances are 
that they will settle elsewhere only to 
find the process , epeated 

\ 11 witnesses declared that improve¬ 
ment done feu the s.ike of letting to 
unlurrushed tenants al fair rents was 
simply not regarded as a sensible busi¬ 
ness proposition wlien ilu companies 
could expect a per eerit return 
on conxTisiou-. for sale With such 
figures, it looks as (hough recent 
decisions hv the London Rent Assess¬ 
ment f.oiminttee to double the fair 
rents of some tenants of Kensington 
mansion Moths will not achieve the 
presumed object of putting a brake on 
the los- trl private rented dwellings. 
Improvement grant- tire only a small 
aspect o| this piocess. If it is to he 
checked, one way might be to grant 
planning consent for multiple conver¬ 
sions op.K it a proportion remain 
rented But landlords still could not be 
exneitecl t.i provide unfurnished let¬ 
tings at inn rents unless offered some 
incentive, preferably fiscal. 
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London 

Capital complexion 

The most important county report on 
the 1971 census to emerge from the 
digestive tracts of the computer was 
published on Thursday,* in the shape 
of three fat volumes on Greater 
London. The national preliminary 
report and the county advance analysis 
have already provided estimates of 
population and economic activity rates 
in London. The population figure has 
now been revised upwards, hut only 
very slightly, to 7,432,346 : that is still 
lower than at any previous census since 
1921. 

The county report shows the varying 
rates of decline for the separate 
boroughs and even for the wards : the 
pattern is illustrated in the first map. 
Six boroughs actually gained people in 
1961-71 ; all hut one of these increased 
their populations in 1951-61, too. But 
the rate of decline for the whole area 
was three tunes as fast in 1961-71, 
when London lost over 500,000 
people. Islington, which lost just under 
60,000 people, showed the most spec¬ 
tacular decline : hut Tower Hamlets, 
too, lost more than 2% of its population 
every year Only the City of London 
showed a net natural decrease—an 
excess of deaths over births—hut a 
natural increase in the boroughs was 
counter-balanced by enoimous | figures 
for net emigration. Even boroughs with 
the highest rate of immigration from 
overseas showed a net population loss 
from migration. 

The numbers of the overseas-born 
are detailed in the countv report: 84% 
of London’s population had been born 
m the United Kingdom. At the 1966 
census the figure was 9 1 % (though this 
is now reckoned to have been an over¬ 
estimate). In 1961, the figure was 88%, 
but the tables covered only the old 
London County Council area. The 
second map shows how the proportion 
of New Common wealth-born residents 
varies from borough to borough, but 
of course they make up only a minority 
of the overseas-born. Just over 3% of 
London’s population were born in the 
Iiish Republic, which accounts for the 
largest national category of immi¬ 
grants ; 6.4% were born in the New 
Commonwealth and 0.5% in the Old ; 
but London’s special position is illus¬ 
trated hv the large proportion of resi¬ 
dents born in other countries (meaning, 
mostly, Europe)—some 4.2%. 

In Kensington and Chelsea and 

“Census 1 <p\ ■ Greater London, Veils I-III. 
HMSO. £3.4=1, £3..yo and £3.10. 


Westminster this last category made 
up 16.2% and 14.4% respectively of 
the population. The Irish were similarly 
concentrated, in Brent and Hammer¬ 
smith : and the New Commonwealth- 
horn were clustered in the western half 
of the city, mostly in the inner suburbs. 
London as a whole had one-third of 
all the overseas-born living in England 
and Wales ; and 42% of the New 
Commonwealth-horn. The report does 
not, incidentally, contain any tables 
based on the controversial census ques¬ 
tion on the birthplace of parents, 
designed to distinguish more carefully 
between people of different ethnic 
origin. 

The pattern of population change is 
reflected in the tables on living condi¬ 
tions. Density—the number of people 
to a room—appears to have gone up 
very slightly since 1966, but com¬ 
parisons are dangerous because of the 
changing definition of a room. The 
proportion of households with no inside 
lavatory has fallen sharply since 1966, 
from 12.9% to 8%, while that 

of households (see thiid map) with 

exclusive use of hot water, bath and 
inside lavatory has gone up from two- 
thirds to three-quarters ; but the pro¬ 
portion of households sharing such 

amenities has not gone down much. In 
other words, the old working-class 

houses and tenements are disappear¬ 
ing ; instead, the poor are concentrated 
in multi-occupation of what were once 
one-family houses. 

The amount of owner-occupation has 
gone up very slightly, to 40% of all 
households, while the percentage of 
households in local authority rented 
accommodation has gone up by roughly 
the same amount, to a quarter of the 
total. But this proportion varies enor¬ 
mously, from 69% of all households in 
Barking to 8% in Kensington and 
Chelsea. ITie percentage of households 
in furnished rented property had gone 
up, too ; the only category to show a 
decline was unfurnished rented 
property. 

The county report also confirmed 
the changing pattern of economic 
activity rates suggested by the advance 
analysis. There is the same striking 
increase in the number of women work¬ 
ing or wanting to work as in the 
national figures, but the 1971 figure is 
even higher in Greater London ; 
roughly 60% of all women aged 20-45, 
and over 50% even of married women 
in this age-group, were “ economically 
active.” 

The census officials have now done 
their usual calculations for a curious 
area called the “ conurbation centre,” 


London by census 

Population change, 1961-1971 



Percentage of population born in 
the New Commonwealth? 1971 



Percentage of households with 
exclusive use of hot water, bath and 
inside lavatory,1971 

GLC averafltj 7fr7% 



stretching from St Pancras in the north 
to Pimlico in the south, and from the 
Round Pond in the west to the Tower 
in the east. This distils some of the 
particular essence of the administrative 
centre of Britain, but the real statistical 
freak in London is the borough of 
Kensington and Chelsea, whose mixed 
and shifting popvdation gives it excep¬ 
tional ratings in almost every tabula¬ 
tion. It is, for example, the only 
borough in London where two-thirds 
of the women are unmarried ; it also 
has a percentage of divorcees about 
three times the city’s average. 
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WITH 
SECURITY 


ORDINARY 

BRANCH 

f 3 7 poi €1000 sum 
assured 


INDUSTRIAL 
BRANCH « 

£2.50 per £100 
on death claims 
£3.00 per £100 
on maturity claims 



SECURITY FOR YOUR FAMILY - 
INVESTMENT FOR YOU! 

WESLEYAN Birmingham 

& GENERAL 
INSURANCE uh a; hu 


Chief Office: 

Colmore Circus, Birmingham. 


Due to continuing expansion, we occasionally 
require further staff. 

If interested please apply at local office. 


Mitchell Cotts 
Group Limited 

Unaudited Interim Results for the Six Months 
ended 31st December 1972 


Six j Six Year 

Months | Months ended 

to 31 / 12/72 I to 31/12/71 30/6/72 


Group profit befoic 

interest and luxation 2.638 2,717 7,067 

Interest 672 650 1,357 

Group profit 

before taxation 1,%6 2,067 5.710 

Taxation 8'»2 s' 7 5 2,569 

Group profit 

alter taxation 1,074 1,092 ; 1,141 

Outside shareholders' ! 

interests 212 208 628 

Profit after taxation 
attributable to 
Mitchell Cotts Group 

shareholders 862 884 2,513 

Ordinals Dividends' 

Interim 

2.625",, net 295 

1,125 Advance 

Corporation tax 126 

3.750 Gross equivalent 421 363 363 

II 250",, final 1,0X9 

15.000 1,452 

Group Profit belore 'taxation lot the six months 
ended 31st December, 1972 amounted to £1,966,000 
Profits eained in Uganda ha\e been included for the 
period to 18th December, 1972. the date of nationalisation. 

Negotiations have been concluded with the Govern¬ 
ment oi" the Sudan in lespeel ol compensation receivable 
by the Company loi assets tutu nalised in 1970. The 
amount receivable will show a small surplus over the total 
at which the Sudanese inleiests stood m the Company's 
hooks. In addition, the Company will receive interest on 
outstanding? amounts trom May 197(1 to the dates of 
payment file icsults of tins settlement have not been 
included m these six month inter mi (mures 

In my teller to Sharcholdcts on 2nd 1 ehruaij. 1973 in 
connection with the rights issue I stated that subject to 
unforeseeable circumstances Iasi \ear's dividend rate of 
I 5(equivalent to I0.5‘'„ under the new taxation system) 
should be maintained with ic.is.-nable cover on the share 
capital as increased by the rights issue This remains the 
best assessment your Directois van make ol the outcome 
for the year. 

An Interim Dividend of 2 625",, net (0.656 pence 
per share), equivalent to a gloss dividend on the old basis 
of 3.75 /„ 11972 3.75",.). has been deeiaied on the Ordinary 
Shares and will he mailed lo Sliareholdeis on 6th June, 1973 


M C 


Mitchell ( otts < iroup 1 united, 
Colt-. | louse. Camomile Street, 
London, lit '3P 3 A J 
Telephone: 01-283 1234 
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Indeed, why fly to South East Asia via 
Copenhagen, of all places, when there are 
through flights from London? 

There are several good reasons why so 
many experienced travellers do just that. Let’s 
take London Bangkok as an example and 
make some comparisons. 



I f you are bound for Hong Kong or Singapore, you 
can also benefit from the savings in miles and hours 
by the Trans-Asian Express: 

HONG KONG 

Direct connections daily from Bangkok. 

SINGAPORE 

Monday, Wednesday, Friday and Saturday flights 
go through to Singapore. Friday flights also call at 
Kuala Lumpur. 

You can fly the Trans-Asian Express with SAS 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday or Friday, with THAI 
International Saturday. 

And don’t forget: When you travel to South East 
Asia, you have two alternatives 


FLY VIA COPENHAGEN - QB FACE A DETOUR 


£4S, 


SG*/V0f/V4WA/¥ MJ9U/V£T 

General Agent for Thai International 


Call your SAS authorised travel agent or London 01-7344020, Brtetol 282138, 
Birmingham 6434778/9, Leeda 41796, Manchester 8326431, Newoaalle 21844, 
Glasgow 2486832, Dublin 43346/7. 
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THE WORLD International Report 


The trouble is, these blacks 
tell the.truth 


South Africa has given more black 
men more government experience 
than any other country in Africa. 
This was one of the claims made by 
Mr Connie Mulder, the South African 
minister of the interior, in an inter¬ 
view with tvvo' British journalists at 
the weekend. Yet the great names 
among South African blacks—such as 
\lbert l.uthuli or Nelson Mandela— 
have gone to the grave or the prison 
cell without so much as a sniff of 
government office. Black leaders have 
only recently come to prominence 
with the approval of the government. 
But as men like Paramount Chief 
Kaiser Matan/.ima or Chief Gatsha 
Buthelezi—both of w'hom preside, over 
buntustans fhomelands for blacks) set 
up under the government's policy of 
apartheid - - have become more out¬ 
spoken, official approval has changed 
to bare toleration, flow much longer 
can the prime minister, Mr Vorster, 


put up with their criticism ? 

The question has taken on an added 
importance since the beginning of the 
current wave of labour unrest in 
February. The most outspoken, the 
most able, and the most popular ol 
tfre.se new black leadersj^s Chiel 
Buthelezi, who presides over the Zulu 
homeland of KwaZulu. He has criti¬ 
cised the government in the past on 
a number of issues : he has railed foi 
more land for the Zulus ; he has 
declared himself in favour of multi- 
racialism ; he has warned of the 
danger of “ bloody revolution." 
Recently he has been espousing the 
cause of the underpaid, arid in doing 
so has been called upon by increas¬ 
ing numbers of black strikers. By- 
responding to their appeals, he has 
moved into what looks like open 
defiance of the government. 

bast weekend Chief Buthelezi 
urged all Zulus to refuse to replace 


strikers at the Alusaf aluminium 
smelter at Richards Bav, a white 
enclave surrounded by KwaZulu. A 
boycott of this kind may not fie tech- 
11ica.llv illegal, but since the govern¬ 
ment has already brought in troops to 
break the strike and since it claims 
that Chief Buthelezi has no tight to 
involve himself in the mattei, lie is 
clearly playing with hre The strikes 
in Natal have now ended but one con¬ 
tinues in the Transvaal. 

Mi Vorster’s dilemma is acute lie 
genuinely believes m the philosophy 
of apartheid, which amis al the evolu¬ 
tion of a black leadership paiallel lo 
the white one. To li.ive Clnel 
Buthelezi put away unilei one of the 
myriad legulatious al his disposal 
would theiefore rlemonsti ale the 
failure of apartheid. At the same tune 
the issues on which Chief Buthelezi 
speaks are patently |usl, and seen to 
be just by the outside world. The 
announcement on Wednesday that a 
British parliamentary committee is Lo 
he set up to investigate the starvation 
wages paid hy British firms 111 South 
Africa is a lemmdei that South 
Africa is ever under the win Id’s gaze. 

On the otfiei hand. Chief Buthelezi 
is a dangerous man for Mi \oislei. Ib¬ 
is popular not just among the Zulus 
but among all South Africa's blacks : 
he even talks of federating the hantu- 
stans and thus countering the policy 
of balkanisation that lies behind then 
creation. Now Africans aie coming to 
appreciate the power they wield hy 
virtue of then labour ; this develop¬ 
ment, combined with the increasing 
willingness of Chief Buthelezi to defv 
the government, constitutes a prob¬ 
lem for Mr Vorstci a bundled tunes 
more serious than a campaign m the 
Guardian about starvation wages. 

Mr Vorster’s best hope of solving 
the problem is to meet Chief 
Buthelezi's demands, ih- could start 
by examining Mr Mulder's reported 
claim that the South African govern¬ 
ment has lifted the black mail higher 
than anvwhere else in Africa in terms 
of living standards, education, health 
and governmental experience. Wage 
rates are not necessarily higher in 



Vorster is tuning to give Butheiszi that old-fashioned look 
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South Africa than they are for blacks 
in independent countries <6 the north. 
In Zambia, for example, average 
monthly earnings in 1971 were as much 
as £4 more for construction workers 
and £60 more for miners. 

Nor is South Africa's record on 
malnutrition, infant mortalitv and 
deficiency diseases better than in other 
African countries. According to 
Professor Reid of the University of 
Natal, " In one bantu reserve, 
Sekhukhunilaud. at least r ,o per cent 
of all children horn alive fail to reach 
their fifth birthday. ... At least 80 
per cent of schoolgoing children from 
Bantu households in Pretoria suffer 
from malnutrition or under-nutrition.” 

According to Unesco, 22 out of 40 
black African countries have compul¬ 
sory education. But not South Africa. 
In Zambia, whose black population is 
about a third of South Africa's, 
nearly four times as much is spent on 
education per child and more than 
twice as manv students finish secondary 
school. 

In fact South Africa, the continent’s 
richest country, has nothing to boast 
about. Until he can show that it at 
least compares favourably with 
Africa's poorer countries, Mr 
Vorster must expect to he criti¬ 
cised bv men like Chief Buthele/.i. 

Israel 

Moshe's limits 


FROM OUR ISRAEL CORRESPONDENT 

Moshe Dayan's latest pronouncements 
on the future of the territories occupied 
hv Israel in 1967 are addressed as much 
to the ears of his own Labour party, 
which is preparing its ideas for the 
general election in October, as to the 
Arab governments across the border. In 
a nutshell, he says that Israel must 
not return to the 1967 frontiers ; that 
Jerusalem will not be repartitioned ; 
that Israel will never again have a 
narrowest point that is less than 10 
miles from the sea to the border ; that 
Gaza will not revert to being a hostile 
pocket. He added his conviction 
that for the first time since Jewish 
colonisation began in the nineteenth 
century there is now a real chance for 
peace and the sort of frontiers that 
would assure Israel’s future—although 
not at once. 

Neither in his speech to kibbutz 
leaders last week nor in an earlier 
lecture in Tel Aviv did Mr Dayan go 
into the sort of state he envisages on 
the West Bank, although that is plainly 
a central question. He argues that the 


time has not yet come for that, and 
anyway this is a matter for the Arabs 
themselves to work out. The implica¬ 
tion is that Israel will negotiate with 
whatever regime is legitimately in 
power in Amman at the time over the 
drawing of final and distinct frontiers 
with clear areas of sovereignty. 

At the same time the close economic 
bonds forged between Israel and the 
Arabs across the open bridges will be 
practically impossible to dismantle. The 
idea of large-scale Israeli settlement 
that is in Mr Dayan’s mind, mainly 
along the Jordan valley, fits in with 
tins: even after a peace settlement, he 
believes, Jews should he able to move 
from place to place on Arab soil just 
as Arabs move about Israel. The pre¬ 
sence of a Jewish community in Hebron 
would not prevent that town from 
reverting to Jordan, for example. The 
premise appears to be that, with the 
exception of Jerusalem and some of 
its satellite townships, the densely popu¬ 
lated Arab areas would return to 
Jordan, but the economic links which 
all parties have coine to depend upon 
would continue and develop. 

Mr Dayan recently called for the 
legalisation of private land purchases 
by Israelis on the West Bank. It is 
estimated that tens of thousands of 
acres have already changed hands, but 
theie is no way of registering these 
purchases legally. Mr Dayan holds that 
since Israelis want to buy and Arabs 
to sell there is no icason why the trans¬ 
actions should not be above board. It 
is known that Gaza Palestinians have 
for the past two years been slowly and 
without display buying back properties 
around Jaffa, in Israel. Much of 
the traffic in land ownership is not 
politically motivated ; with the boom in 
land prices in Israel, speculators are 
reaching farther afield. 

The effects, of course, are likely to 
be political ; and the Mapam party's 
minister of health, Victor Shemtov, has 
declared himself and his party to be 
strongly opposed to the whole thing. 
Most of the cabinet and the Labour 
party agree in substance with Mr 
Dayan's views, at any rate so long as 
a peace settlement is not in prospect. 
Mr Dayan therefore wants his ideas to 
be incorporated in the Labour party 
election platform, at least in spirit. If 
they are, he will consent to serve in 
the next cabinet, he hopes still as 
defence minister since he apparently 
has no hope of anything higher, who¬ 
ever leads it. If they are not, the 
implication is that he will back out of 
the election campaign and the next 
government too. 


Iraq and Kuwait 

No little local 
difficulty 


FROM OOR LEVANT CORRESPONDENT 


Much of the steam has evaporated 
from the confrontation between Iraq 
and Kuwait since Kuwaiti determina¬ 
tion and unanimous Arab disapproval 
obliged Iraq to pull some of its troops 
out of some of the border areas it 
occupied on March 20th. The Kuwaitis 
rejected every Iraqi offer to negotiate 
a compromise until the troops were 
pulled back : this, the Iraqis now say, 
they are doing and though the 
Kuwaitis express disbelief, negotiators 
will meet this weekend. 

Egypt, Sudan, Syria, the Aral) 
League and even the Palestinian 
Liberation Organisation have all got 
into the act as prospective peace¬ 
makers. They have told Iraq that its 
move was inopportune, to say the 
least. A somewhat hesitant Iraqi res¬ 
ponse accused Kuwait of colluding 
with Saudi Arabia and “ imperialism,” 
but it mainly reproached it for making 
such a big fuss over such a small affair. 

In fact, the demarcation of this 
border is nothing like a small affair 
for Iraq ; it involves an explosive mix¬ 
ture of ideology and oil. True to the 
Iraqi Baathist tradition of acting first 
and explaining later, the Iraqi 
foreign minister has now declared that 
Iraq must be a Gulf state. This means 
that it must have a longer coastline, 
which in turn means that it wants to 
take over the two Kuwaiti islands of 
Bubiyan and Warba. Iraqi troops are 
said to have been on Bubiyan for at 
least a year ; four months ago they 
actually raised their flag on the island. 
And some Iraqi soldiers have been 
in Kuwait’s border area for four years. 
The Kuwaiti foreign minister has 
admitted that, in a spirit of Arab 
brotherhood, his government allowed 
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TEXAS COMMERCE BANK 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

Houston, Texas 

announces with pleasure the opening of its 

London Branch 

44 Moorgate, London EC2R 6AY Tel: 01-638 8021 

Robert C. Hunter 

Vice-President and General Manager 


The London Branch will provide complete 
commercial banking services to our customers in close 
conjunction with our United Kingdom affiliate, 
Burston and Texas Commerce Bank Ltd., our Nassau Branch, 
and our Representative offices in Tokyo, 

Mexico City and New York. 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31,1972 


ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


Cash and Duo Fioiii Banks $405.248.'733 

Securities 31fi.!i7?,1 31} 

Loans 841.909.430 

Funds sold ~ 14R.375.000 

Banking piemises and equipment 32.459.599 

Deposits 

Funds puiuhasi'tl 

Other liabilities 

Total Liabilities 

Roseive lot possible c ns jit 

$1.444.304 204 

74 7 / 50 0(10 

74.81 (i til 5 

1,716,731 ioi 9 
13.574,314 

Othei assets 

32.427.79? 

CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 

Common Stoi k 

Surplus 

Retained earnings 

87.700 000 
53.040 000 
21.481 859 



Total Capital Accounts 

106.721.859 

Total Assets 

*1,837,027,192 

Total Liabilities, Reserve 
and Capital Accounts 

*1,837,027,192 



ADVERTISEMENT 


Hutchison Ml 
International 

(Incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 

Interim Report 

The following is the Interim Report for the year ending 31st March. 1973, made to shareholders by the Chairman, Sir 
Douglas Clague, C.B.E.. M.C.. Q.P.M., T.D. 

I am pleased to report that your Company is having another very successful year, and that profits for the twelve months 
ending 31st March, 1973, will considerably exceed last year’s record. 

Since my last annual statement yout Group's main textile interests have been further consolidated by the merger into Hilwin 
Enterprises Ltd. (formerly Hong Kong Fibres and Fabrics Ltd.), of the whole of the issued capital of South Enterprises Ltd., 
which company formerly held the major part of the woollen interests of Winsor Industrial Corporation Ltd. A new joint 
venture company comprising Winsor Industrial Corporation Ltd. and Hutchison International Ltd. now controls one of the 
largest suppliers of Woollen Knitwear in the world and embodies approximately 90% of the total woollen spinning capacity 
in Hong Kong. 

Shareholders will be well awaie of the successful completion of the cross harbour tunnel and the beneficial effect which it is 
having on the economic and social life of the Colony. The number of vehicles using the tunnel increases weekly and the 
cash flow is substantial, fully justifying the foresight of your Directors in participating in this project. 

Considerable effort has been expended in preparing the tender for the mass transit scheme and we are very happy to have 
been invited to represent the British industry. 

I he Sheraton Hotel superstructure has now been completed and a topping out ceremony was held on 26th February, 1973, 
five weeks ahead of schedule. Piling has also been completed on the Hutchison House site, and construction of the foundation 
is well in hand. I hrcc locally quoted companies in which we acquired significant equity interest last year. Consolidated 
Properties and Stores Ltd., Paul Y. Construction Co. Ltd. and Shaw Brothers (Hong Kong) Ltd., are progressing satis 
factorily, and have indicated excellent results. 

In Australia our position has been strengthened by the acquisition, in September, 1972, of a 75% interest in the publicly 
listed company. King Securities Ltd. Our investments in Swift & Co. Ltd. and Australasian Assets Ltd. have been injected 
into this company which has been renamed Hutchison Australia Lid. and w'hich will form the basts for our further expansion 
in that area. 

In the United Kingdom, the turn round situation achieved last year has been consolidated and profits this year arc expected 
to be some three tunes greater than for the previous twelve months. 

file first conversion ol redeemable cumulative preference shares took place on 31st October, 1972, 964,583 preference 
shares being converted. As a result ol the foregoing, the 1972 bonus issue and the splitting of the HKS5.00 ordinury shares 
into ordinary shares ol HKSl.OO each, the issued ordinary share capital of the company is now 164,617,669 shares of 
HK$ 1.00 each. 

Shareholders will recall that a first interim dividend of 30 cents per HKS5.00 ordinary share (1971/72—25 cents) was paid 
on 3 1st October. 1972. This is equivalent to 6 cents per share on the new HKSl.OO ordinary shares. It is now your Board’s 
intention to pay, on 30th April, 1973. a second interim dividend of 8 cents per share (1971/72—35 ccnls on HKS5.00 
ordinary shares) to persons registered as shareholders on 17th April. 1973. It is further intended, in the absence of any 
adverse occurrence of a material nature, to recommend a final dividend or not less than 18 cents per share (1971/72—80 
cents on HKS5.00 ordinary shares) at the forthcoming Annual General Meeting. This would make a total distribution for the 
vear of 32 cents per share, compared with HKS1.40 on the HKS5.00 ordinary shares for the year ended 31st March, 1972, 
an mciease of 34% after taking into account the 1972 bonus issue. 

Io enable payment to be made of the second interim ordinary dividend and the half-yearly dividend of HKS5.00 per share 
on the unconverted 10% preference shares of HKSI00 each, the register of members of both classes of share will closefrotn 
17th A pul to 30th April, 1973. both days inclusive. 
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them in as an anti-Iranian move. 

Iraq is determined to control the 
outlets for oil exports from its rich and 
expanding north Rumaila field. These 
now go through the narrow gullet of 
Fao, and also through the small port 
of Umm Qasr, on a tidal estuary com¬ 
manded by the two Kuwaiti islands. 
If Iraq won control of these two mud¬ 
flats, not only would its access to Umm 
Qasr be more secure ; it could then 
also build a deep water terminal off 
the shore of Bubiyan. 

The prospects for a practical settle¬ 
ment of Iraq’s oil outlet problem are 
not good. Iraq and Kuwait have not 
yet been able to agree on the lesser 
question of supplying water to Kuwait 
from the Shatt al Arab. Even if they 
manage to reach an agreement on the 
border, and that will almost certainly 
take a long time, Kuwait, twice-bitten, 
is not likely to trust Iraq again. The 
largest newspaper in Kuwait, Al Rai al 
Aam, has said openly that if Iraq 
could accept a Russian guarantee, 
Kuwait should look for a guarantor of 
its own. The candidates it cited, in 
ascending order of importance and 
probability, are Saudi Arabia, Iran and 
the United States. This small border 
dispute could yet prove the harbinger 
of more serious trouble between more 
powerful rivals for power and influence 
in the Gulf. 

Egypt and Libya _ 

Fear makes friends 

FROM OUR CAIRO CORRESPONDENT 

President Anwar Sadat took a day off 
from the urgent demands of his 
fledgling government on Monday to 
visit Tripoli, and aroused immediate 
speculation that more trouble was 
brewing in his turbulent relationship 


with Libya’s Colonel Qaddafi. While 
acknowledging that differences exist, 
Egyptian officials insisted that the 
president’s journey was only part of 
the routine shuttling between Cairo 
and Tripoli which must increase as the 
two Arab states move towards the 
September deadline for their merger. 

Arrangements for the merger have 
run into trouble, particularly in the 
joint economic committee, which deals 
with such delicate issues as who will 
control Libya’s oil revenues. But both 
presidents have restated their commit¬ 
ment to the federation, despite the 
murmurings against it inside both 
countries. Colonel Qaddafi’s commit¬ 
ment is one of principle, President 
Sadat’s more of expediency. But as 
Egypt’s hopes for a Middle East settle¬ 
ment this year dwindle, the merger 
becomes more important to the presi¬ 
dent as a demonstration to his people 
that he is a leader with a policy. 

There were other reasons for Mr 
Sadat’s flying visit. Colonel Qaddafi’s 
tendency to act out his self-image as 
the new Nasser, wielding a messianic 
goad against other fainthearted and 
indecisive Arab leaders, is the root of 
the trouble. As President Sadat arrived 
in Tripoli the Libyan leader was casti¬ 
gating the Arabs in the columns of 
Beirut’s daily Al Anwar, for their 
“ hesitancy at the decisive moment.” 
The examples he gave were the Arab 
failure to strike after massing troops 
against Israel in 1967, and Algeria’s 
refusal to allow Libya to bring aid to 
the rebels who struck against King 
Hassan of Morocco in 1971. 

Colonel Qaddafi's insistence on 
decisive action against Israel aroused 
angry exchanges at the meeting with 
President Sadat and his third federa¬ 
tion partner, President Hafez Assad of 
Syria, in Cairo early in February. 


Colonel Qaddafi is said to have blamed 
President Assad for restraining the 
Palestinian guerrillas in Syria, for 
allowing political parties, especially the 
communists, to carry on and for 
refusing to have Islam declared the 
state religion in Syria’s new constitution. 

More recently, Egyptians have been 
concerned about the colonel’s 
adventurings in Cyprus, where he is 
said to be giving mOnev and arms to 
a group close to President Makarios. 
They are also disturbed by his support 
for the Irish Provisional IRA and his 
desire to police the air space, if not of 
the whole eastern Mediterranean, at 
least of an extensive area off the 
Libyan coast. But they saw some justi¬ 
fication for the recent attack by Libyan 
Mirages on the American electronic 
spy plane. And they do not dismiss 
Colonel Qaddafi’s apparent fear that 
the United States may be organising 
an attempt to overthrow him, or the 
possibility of an American-abetted 
Israeli strike against Libya, with the 
aim of destroying the French-supplied 
Mirages. This imagined or real threat 
to Colonel Qaddafi, which would 
induce the Libyan leader to look for 
Egyptian support, may well have 
offered Mr Sadat the opening he needed 
to sort out some of his other problems 
with his touchy friend. 

Pakistan _ 

Out of one crisis 
into another _ 

President Bhutto of Pakistan has 
proved himself an oratorical Houdini 
once again. In a typical two-hour 
speech on March 29th, combining 
cajolery arid bullying, logic and 
emotionalism, petty vindictiveness and 
statesmanship, he managed to wriggle 
out of one political crisis and point 
the way to the unravelling of another. 

The. president rejected two demands 
by Pakistan’s increasingly hostile 
opposition : he will not recognise its 
new united front; he will not agree to 
hold new elections under a caietaker 
government. And he reminded his 
opponents that with no supporters in 
the 147-seat assembly he can override 
them on any issue easily enough. But 
he made one concession which brought 
results. By abandoning his insistence 
that opposition leaders first end their 
week-long boycott of the national 
assembly, he got them round a table 
this week for more talks about revisions 
to his hotly disputed draft constitution. 

This gesture helped to defuse the 
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tension which had been mounting since 
tin* clash between Pathan demonstra¬ 
tors and Punjabi troops in Rawalpindi 
on Maich 2 3rd, when nine people 
were killed. Mr Bhutto also ordered the 
release of all those arrested during that 
thiee-hour gun battle, but only after 
another series of arrests, this time for 
an alleged plot against the president 
himself. The quasi-official Pakistan 
Times reported this week that 22 
officers and two civilians were being 
field and that many of them bad links 
with one of the president's most out¬ 
spoken opponents, the former an force 
duel, Air Marshal Asghar Khan. On 
Wednesday Mi Bhutto cancelled a trip 
to Iran, scheduled for this weekend, 
on the excuse of Pakistan’s political 
unrest. 

Mr Bhutto's present difficulties 
provide as credible a justification as 
he has evei had foi holding back from 
the politically hazardous step of 
recognising Bangladesh. Yet in his 
inaiathon speech last week he. put the 
ease tor recognition more strongly and 
directly than ever before. 

“It is in the interests of Moslem 
Bengal, it is in the interest of Moslems 
of Pakistan, it is in the interests of the 
Moslems of the .subcontinent,'’ he 
declared, implying strongly that he was 
about 10 make “ this unpleasant 
decision " nnv time now. India and 
Bangladesh also seem to lie gearing up 
for some kind of action. Mrs Gandhi’s 
trusted envoy, Mr Haksar, went to 
Dacca this week, reportedly to coax 
Sheikh Mujib into moderating his 
terms for releasing the Pakistani 
prisoners of war. If Mr Haksar goes on 
to Islamabad, as rumoured, then the 
siibeontinental deadlock might at last 
f>e getting unstuck. 
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India 

The lady corners 
the market _ 

llOM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

India will soon be liarvesting a bumper 
crop of wheat. This should, in theory, 
dispel the fears of famine which have 
persisted since last summer’s record 
drought. But now there is a new 
reason for concern about food supplies 
—the recent takeover by the govern¬ 
ment of the wholesale trade in wheat. 
Mrs Gandhi's officials claim that 
nationalisation is the only way the 
government can control prices and 
make sure supplies get through to the 
needy. In the past, market manipu¬ 
lations by private traders often 
heightened the impact of shortages and 
widened the price gap between surplus 
and deficit areas. But Mrs Gandhi’s 
critics argue that state trading may 
make matters worse. Government 
handling of grain is not only 
inefficient : it has proved three times 
more expensive than private trading. 

Slate subsidies will prevent increased 
costs from being passed on to the con¬ 
sumer. But be will pay in the end 

through tns taxes. And economists fear 
that subsidies may become a permanent 
fixture because the government will 

be under constant pressure to pay 

higher purchase prices to farmers, and 
is bound to have political inhibitions 
about raising the selling price. 

Mrs Gandhi has rushed into this 

experiment at a particularly difficult 
time. The total output of cereals m the 
current crop year is likely to be 8ni 
tons, or 10 per cent, lower than the 
peak year of 15)70-71. Because of high 
international prices, the government 
has bad to bold imports down to 2111 
tons. Buffer stocks are. already down to 
;jm tons compared with pin tons last 
summer. 

These have not been adequately 
replenished by winter crops because 
rising market prices—17 per cent 
higher than a year ago—have 
discouraged farmers from selling 
to government agencies at the 
lower official price. The government 
has managed to buy no more than 
2m tons, less than half its target. But 
in spite of this failure it is now setting 
out to corner the entire marketable 
surplus of wheat by' banning private 
wholesale trading and by restricting 
the movement of grains from one state 
to another in an attempt to prevent 
clandestine transfers. The rice trade 
will be brought under the same statp 
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system next" autumn. 

Traders are not going to give up 
their traditional business without a 
fight. They are threatening to go on 
indefinite strike next month, hoping to 
defeat the government by dislocating 
the trade in other food grains. Some 
are reported to be paying farmers to 
bold on to their surplus in order to beat 
the regulations, which set a limit on 
the stocks retailers may keep. In some 
marketing centres, grain deliveries have 
dwindled to a trickle, and the result 
has been a jump in prices. But other 
centres have reported a sharp fall in 
prices because of the government’s 
failure to buy grain as the farmers 
bring it in. It will be many weeks 
before official agencies gear themselves 
to cope with the task suddenly thrust 
upon them. 

A tussle has already begun between 
surplus states and the New Delhi 
government over prices. The producers 
want an increase, claiming that their 
costs have risen sharply since the 
present price was fixed in 1967. This 
debate rnav well encourage fanners to 
hold their stocks back in the hope of 
a higher price. There is every danger 
that the government’s purchasing 
operations rnav misfire again especially 
if the June monsoon looks disappoin¬ 
ting to the practised eyes of farmers 
and traders. With stocks already run¬ 
ning low, there will be no cushion to 
soften the blow of a second lean vear. 

Cambodia 

You can't bomb 
the stars _ 

President Lon No! is not a happy 
man. He can arrest Cambodia's astrol¬ 
ogers (and he jailed f,j of them at :he 
start of the week for prophesying that 
he will be overthrown within a month) 
but he cannot stop the stars in their 
tracks. And he is a profoundly 
superstitious man. The continued 
American bombing raids in support 
of Marshal Lon Nol’s troops over the 
past month have helped to win back 
some of the ground lost to the com¬ 
munists, who have aimed to isolate 
Phnom Penh by attacking its supply 
routes. Last week, army spokesmen 
claimed to have cleared Highway 4, 
which leads south to the seaport of 
Kompong Son. 

But the communist forces are now 
entrenched along the Mekong river 
near the ferry station of Neak Luong, 
which means that they can intercept 
any movement along Highway 1 
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Atlas Copco 

Steady expansion continues. 


The A this Copco (iroup reports 
tot;il invoicing for 1 972 of Swedish 
Krormi l,Mil million (US$ 390 million 1 . 
Group suit's t.otullcd SKr 1 ,897 million 
(IJ.SS 400 million). 

Group invoiced sales increased 
SKr. 153 million (US$ 32 million! in 
1972 .exceeding the result, in 1971 by 
9 % The operating profit for 1972 , 

SKr 209 million (USS 57 million) is 
about 7 ‘ : ; higher than the previous 
year.The profit margin fell from 14.8% 
in 1971 to 1 -I .6% .The Group result 
before 1 appropriations and taxes 
amounted to SKr. 190.3 million 
(USS 40 million), an increase of 
about 12%. 

The consolidated balance sheet 
shows an unappropriated profit of 
SKr. 255.1 million (USS 54 million). 

To bring about a better balance 
between the share capital of the 
company and the scope of it s activities, 
and also a better ratio of net worth to 
liabilities, the Hoard proposes a bonus 
issue of 2 , 759.400 shares,giving the 
shareholders one new share for every 
t wo shares held The share capital will 
by this issue be increased from 
SKr. 137 , 970,000 to SKr. 200 , 955 , 000 , 
an increase of SKr. 08 . 985 . 000 . (Con¬ 
version rate of Swedish Kronor 4.75 
to USS J.) h is proposed thut the 
issue be made' by an increase of 
SKr. 20 , 000.000 in the hook value of 
the company’s office and industrial 
properties us well as by revaluation of 
ihe company's shareholdings in some 
of its subsidiaries by SKr.- 18 . 985 , 000 . 

The Hoard propose a dividend of 
SKr -I per share on both existing 
shares and the proposed bonus shares. 

The Annual General Meeting of 
Atlas Copco AH will be held on April 
13th. 1973 

M ineral prices remained in general 
at the low level of 1971 and this 
affected the Group's sales of mining 


equipment. Some of the countries 
which had introduced price controls in 
1971 discontinued these measures, but 
in other countries price controls were 
set up during 1972 . 

Competition grew strongly on 
account of overcapacity in the 
compressed air industry,contributing 
among other things to prevent price 
increases from being carried through 
as planned. 

Satisfactory sales results were 
achieved in France. Germany, 
Portugal,Spain and Switzerland. 

Among overseas markets, Brazil 
and Mexico noted good results. 
Achievements in South Africa and 
Australia were affected unfavourably 
by reduced activity in the mining 
industry. 

The economic recovery noted in 
the 1 USA and.to some extent, in 
Canada led to somewhat increased 
sales on these murkets. 

Interesting orders for full-face 
tunnelling machines were received 
from Greece and Italy and growing 
interest is being shown in this 
continuous, unconventional tunnelling 
technique. 

The new diesel-hydraulic mine 
loader attracted particular interest 
and several important orders were 
obtained. 

There was a marked increase in 
sales of contractor e qui pment . 
especially crawler drills and breakers. 
The additional equipment for dust- 
removal and silencing contributed to 
the successful sales of these products. 

The rising tendencies noted in 
contracting contributed to increased 
sales of portable compressors, which 
exceeded the previous year’s result 
by 20% . 

Sales of stationar y compressors 
remained on much the same level as in 
1971 , but increased during the last 


months of the financial year. 

Sales of industrial tools developed 
favourably—increasing slowly for 
most of the year and rising sub¬ 
stantially towards the end. 

Investments in production 
equipment in the Atlas Copco Group 
in 1972 wore somewhat lower than the 
very high level of recent years. 

During the year. Atlas Copco 
MCT expanded its manufacturing 
capacity for heavy loaders by adding 
6,800 sq.m, to the Avos Works in 
Sweden. Atlas Copco Airpower 
com pleted workshops, storage 
facilities and factory offices totalling 
7,500 sq. m. at the Arpic Works in 
Belgium. Atlas Copco Ibols AB 
started an extension of 3,300 sq.m, 
at the Saeby Works in Denmark. 

A new local production unit was 
added during the year-Copco Nueva 
Montana S.A.at Santander, Spain. 
This manufacturing company has 
factory.office and storage totalling 
5,100 sq.m.The sales companies have 
invested more than in previous years, 
above all in complete customer service 
premises known as Compressed Air 
Centres and such new centres were 
opened in Cyprus and Denmark. 

Employment and utilisation of 
production capacity were satisfactory 
throughout the Group. It may be 
noted in particular that the most 
recent additions to production facilities 
were utilised very well. 

The number of employees in the 
Group at the end of the vear was 
13,881 ( 13 . 706 ). 

Conversion rate of Swedish 
Kronor 4.75 to USS 1 • 


Mikt# Copco 
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Cambodian troops in retreat south of Phnom Penh 


between South Vietnam and the capi¬ 
tal. The vital “ rice road ” leading 
west to the rich agricultural province 
of Battarnbang is also insecure. And 
the government’s chances of survival 
would be, slim if the North Vietnamese 
who are still in control of a broad 
swathe of territory in the Cast decided 
to launch a major offensive against 
Phnom Penh. But Marshal Lon Nol 
has only himself to blame for the fact 
that be has lost much of his initial 
popular support within the country bv 
excluding most of the leaders of the 
107a coup against Prince Sihanouk 
from positions of power anil making 
his shadowy brother, Colonel Lon Lon, 
into the country's strongman. On 
Wednesday Lon Non resigned his 
cabinet job to go back to bis army 
command and Cambodia's national 
assembly declared a “ state of national 
danger,’’ indicating that things had got 
worse since the state of emergency 
precipitated by the Phnom Penh 
bombing three weeks ago. 

On March 17 th, the presidential 
palace was bombed by Sihanouk’s son- 
in-law, a young pilot called So Potra, 
who stole a T-28 plane but missed his 
target. The incident was used as a 
pretext, to stage mass political arrests, 
break up a teachers’ strike and depose 
two of the president’s “ special coun¬ 
sellors,” Sirik Matak and Son Ngoc 
Thanh. Since then, Sirik Matak, a 
member of the royal family and one 
of the most intelligent and versatile of 
the anti-Sihanouk leaders, has declared 
in an interview that if an election were 
held tomorrow between Lon Nol and 
the prince, Sihanouk would win. 

Outside the densely populated areas 
still held by the government, the North 


Vietnamese have also had considerable 
success in recruiting Cambodians to 
fight on their side. Senior American 
officials arc now prepared to admit 
privately that the number of Cambo¬ 
dians on the communist side is now 
around 60,000, although their military 
leaders are mainly North Vietnamese. 
On top of all this. President Nixon 
is being challenged by Senator Ful- 
bright and Senator Church to justify 
the American bombings. 

China _ 

Girls get bored on 
the farm _ 

Nobody loves bureaucracy but nobody, 
it seems, can do without it, not even 
Mao Tse-tung. Seven years ago he 
used the Red Guards to tear down 
China’s entire pyramid of pen-pushers. 
Today he is putting the last redundant 
officials hack into'place, These arc the 
ones at the bottom of the pile—the 
cadres of the so-called “ mass organisa¬ 
tions ” which link the all-powerful party 
with the Chinese man-on-the-street. 

The first mass organisation to be 
resuscitated in a big way is, appro¬ 
priately enough, the predecessor and 
successor to the Red Guards, the 
Young Communist League. The go- 
ahead for rebuilding the youth league 
was given in the party journal, “ Red 
Flag,” more than two years ago. But 
it took an urgent directive last autumn, 
apparently under Mao’s own signature, 
to get things moving. Then suddenly 
province after province began announc¬ 
ing new youth league branches and 
committees, and in February the first 
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major youth league congress since the 
cultural revolution was convened in 
Shanghai. The Red Guards, now res¬ 
tricted to secondary school students, 
were put firmly in then place at the 
league congress as non-voting observers. 

Before it was eclipsed in 1066, the 
vouth league was the party's training 
school. It was also the pari vs instru¬ 
ment for mobilising young people to 
take part in national campaigns, for 
keeping young people under control, 
and for directing the children’s organis¬ 
ation, now known as the Little Red 
Soldiers. These functions do not seem 
to have changed. What has changed 
is its composition. Unlike the old grey¬ 
headed league, the new version is to 
stay more nearly within its 15- to 25- 
vear age limit, although leaders can go 
up to an average age of 27 

But the greatest chance promised for 
the league is in its balance of the 
sexes. The league is evidently meant 
to serve as the vanguard in giving 
Chinese women their long overdue fail 
shake. In the new mood of women’s 
lib the party is aiming at 30 per cent 
women members (the present per¬ 
centage is probably less than 15) but 
the league has a mandatory minimum 
of 35 per cent women in some pro¬ 
vinces, 40 per cent in others. 

The Chinese classify the youth 
league, along with other newlv reviving 
groups such as the women’s federation, 
the pool and lower-middle peasants’ 
association and the trade unions, as a 
“ mass ” organisation. But in fact the 
league is highly selective, open only to 
“advanced ’’ youth. Before the cultural 
revolution this category covered some 
30m young Chinese. 

The current criterion for an 
advanced youth, as spelled out by a 
Canton paper, is whether or not he 
“ integrates ’’ himself with the masses 
of workers arid peasants. But it is 
clearly far more restrictive than this 
because for the past five vears virtually 
all educated young people in China— 
those with at least two years of secon¬ 
dary school- had no option but to 
“ integrate ’’ as soon as they left school. 
An Anhwei partv secretary revealed at 
a recent youth rally that more than 
7m educated young people had settled 
in the countryside since Mao ordered 
this exodus in 1968. This figure almost 
exactly matches western estimates of 
the total number of Chinese secondary 
school graduates during this period. 

These rusticated students should 
form a natural talent pool for both 
the party and the youth league. But 
for all the post-cultural-revolutionary 
cult of youth, the party continues to 
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be extremely discriminating in its 
recruitment . fewer than i per cent 
of these young people have been taken 
into the party, compared with [\ per 
cent of the entire population who are 
paity members. And only 5-10 per 
cent of the rusticated vouth have 
joined the youth league. 

The Chinese are still sending nearly 
the full year’s crop of secondary 
graduates to the communes : the 
Anhwei secretary estimated that im-2m 
will'go this year. But the duration of 
the stay seems to be changing. A few 
years ago, it was always referred to as 
a permanent migration ; it still is in 
some places, but in others it is pos¬ 
sible to return to the cities after two or 
three years. Some lucky ones, of course, 
are allowed to leave the countryside for 
university. 

Keeping these young people happily 
and productively occupied on the farms 
is likely to be one of the hardest jobs 
of the new youth league. Chinese news¬ 
papers report continuing unrest and 
dissatisfaction among these transplanted 
urbanites, particularly among the girls. 
The People’s Daily recently cited a 
brigade, in Kwangsi province where the 
girls “ think only of going back to the 
cities and towns.” As a result " some 
have love affairs at an early age.” The 
answer to this, said the paper, is better 
treatment and equal pay- And pre¬ 
sumably some night prowling by 
watchful cadres of the youth league. 

France _ 

At least it's clearer 
now _ 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

The end of an era, maybe. But not just 
because M. Michel Debre is not a 
member of the new French government 
that was announced on Thursday. De 
Gaul'e’s former prime minister and 
M. Pompidou’s former defence minister 
had become die symbol of hard-line 
gaullism. But he was not alone in hold¬ 
ing the gaullist foreign policy ideas, 
and nothing in the message M. Pom¬ 
pidou addressed to the new parliament 
on Tuesday suggested that these have 
gone any further downhill than, under 
M. Pompidou, they had already. 

The era one suspects to have ended 
is that of constitutional ambiguity. 
The gaullist constitution—of which, 
incidentally, M. Debre was the archi¬ 
tect'-—has never been very clear where 
the balance of power lay in its curious 
amalgam of the prime ministerial and 
- systems. De Gaulle dis- 
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Debri : end of a hard line 


torted it to bring most of the power to 
his side of the bed. But he also further 
distorted it by appealing repeatedly 
over the heads of the elected assembly 
to the people. 

M. Pompidou appears to have 
decided, to go even further than de 
Gaulle on the first point, but to reverse 
his policy on the second. His message 
this week contained two innovations. 
First, he proposed to reduce the length 
of the presidential term of office from 
seven years to five. The seven-year 
term is a century old. It is obviously 
suitable for a non-political head of 
state, obviously unsuitable for an execu¬ 
tive head, at least for one whose ideas 
of his own indispensability are less 
exalted than de Gaulle’s. Second, the 
constitutional amendment this implies 
should be carried out, he suggested, by 
the normal parliamentary means writ¬ 
ten into the constitution. This is a 
striking contrast to de Gaulle's be¬ 
haviour in 1962. The general then, in 
undoubted defiance of the constitution, 
had the system of presidential election 
amended (to the present method of 
direct and universal suffrage) by refer¬ 
endum. 

M. Pompidou's message was full of 
other soft words for the new assembly, 
just as the air has been on all sides 
since the election. The government, we 
are told, is going to listen more than 
before to the legislators ; to demon¬ 
strate this, M. Pompidou has ensured 
that his friends would unite to elect M. 
Edgar Faure president of the assembly. 
Simultaneously, M. Pompidou has 
retained as prime minister M. Pierre 
Messmer, of whom the best and worst 
one can say so far is that in his eight- 
month tenure he has proved an honour¬ 
able nonentity. What one suspects this 
adds up to is a move toward an Ameri¬ 
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can system of government; a powerful 
head of state assisted by a more or 
less colourless administration, but 
balanced by a legislature which will no 
longer be treated as a mere rubber 
stamp. The first half of the proposition 
seems pretty certain. But the second ? 
One cannot accuse past gaullist legis¬ 
latures of a wild desire for indepen¬ 
dence, or past administrations, M. 
Pompidou’s included, of much eager¬ 
ness to give it to them. Time will show. 

Time, too, will have to show whether 
all die recent promises (including those 
made by President Pompidou this 
week) about a more humane and just 
France, will he carried out. In the noise 
made about M. Faure’s election to the 
national assembly post it has been 
largely forgotten that this man, who 
has at least the reputation of being 
socially aware, will no longer be sitting 
in the social affairs ministry that was 
created for him. 

The more humane France is clearly 
some way off. Students and police 
were doing battle at Strasbourg on 
Tuesday at heavy cost to both, and 
the spirit on both sides appears to have 
been that of May 1968. And the trans¬ 
port minister of the outgoing govern¬ 
ment has decided to fire the men who, 
as trade union leaders, led the illegal 
strike of air traffic controllers last 
month. Mind you, even that could he 
considered a concession to the left. This 
particular union belongs to one of 
France’s minor trade union confedera¬ 
tions, one that hears the word Christian 
in its title. Its members were undoub¬ 
tedly stupid to strike when and how 
they did. But the attitude taken during 
the strike by their Socialist and Com¬ 
munist-led colleagues in the same line 
of business was not exactly brotherly. 

Ireland _ 

Claudia's cargo 

FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT 

The Claudia affair is seen in Dublin as 
a considerable feather in the cap of Mr 
Cosgrave’s new coalition government. 
After only three weeks in office, it has 
made a more spectacular capture of 
illegal arms than Mr Lynch’s govern¬ 
ment ever achieved. The minister for 
defence, Mr Paddy Donegan, speaking 
on television, was somewhat carried 
away by the euphoria of the occasion, 
and the attorney-general, Mr Declan 
Costello, had to step in to persuade 
him to moderate his remarks and call 
off a press conference for fear he said 
anything that might prejudice the case 
against the six Irishmen who had been 
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Irish soldiers shifting Claudia's lethal load 

arrested in connection with the Claudia 
arms haul on March 28th. Even so, the 
affair was a useful bonus for the new 
government, and the public loved it. 

Despite Mr Donegan’s salty language 
about what the gun runners could ex¬ 
pect from “ a law and older govern¬ 
ment in a law and order country,” Mr 
Cosgrave’s ministers are not likely to 
overplay their hands against the IRA. 
Firm action against obvious and open 
defiance of the law is one thing ; a 
witch hunt might not be acceptable to 
public opinion. However, stricter 
security is now being imposed on the 
republic’s side of the border with 
Not them Ireland, and searches are 
being carried out for IRA training 
camps and arms dumps. 

Dubliners are sceptical about the 
statement by the Claudia's German 
owner that the ship was carrying 
another 9", tons of arms and ammuni¬ 
tion which were not captured. Irish 
navy frogmen are searching the waters 
off Helvick Head. Co. Waterford, where 
the Claudia was intercepted. No official 
statement about the purpose of the 
search has been issued, the minister 
falling back on a curt : “ The matter is 
now sub judice.” But the searchers 
agree with the ship's captain that there 
were only five tons of arms on board. 
They say there is no likelihood of 
another 9-') tons having been tran¬ 
shipped at sea or dumped off the Irish 
coast, as the Claudia was under con¬ 
stant supervision anil had only a small 
crew. They are understood to be 
searching for a black case or box which 
may contain documents relating to the 
arms deal. .It is believed this was flung 
flitifi', ihe- tilaudia or from the launch 
fwjpcff'Was going out to meet her when 


the Irish navy ships moved in. 

So far the Irish government has not 
revealed the source of the information 
that led to the interception of the 
Claudia. But it is widely accepted in 
Dublin that British intelligence informa¬ 
tion was passed on. Nor has the Irish 
government made any diplomatic pro¬ 
test to Libya yet. Ireland has no dip¬ 
lomatic mission in Tripoli, and any 
protest would probably be delivered at 
the United Nations, where both 
countries have representatives. The 
new foreign minister, Mr Garret Fitz¬ 
Gerald, took the opportunity of pass¬ 
ing through London on Wednesday to 
have a long talk with Mr William 
Whitelaw, during which he may have 
given the. British minister further 
information about the Claudia case 
and the Cosgravc government’s attitude 
to this kind of attempt to use the 
republic's territory as a channel for the 
supply of weapons to illegal organisa¬ 
tions in Northern Ireland. But in public 
he was discreet. 

Germany 

Cure for Bahr 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

Egon Bahr, architect and leg-man of 
Herr Brandt’s Ostpolitik, has just 
learned that four years is a short time 
in politics. The Philadelphia quarterly 
Orbis has published an interview Herr 
Rahr gave to an American, Professor 
Hann, in 1969 when Herr Bahr was 
perhaps the closest adviser to the then 
foreign minister, Herr Brandt. Herr 
Bahr’s ideas about Ostpolitik at that 
time allegedly included the eventual 
dismantling of Nato, the reduction of 
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American and Soviet forces in the two 
parts of Germany by 30 to 50 per cent, 
and the setting up of a. collective 
security system in Europe. This was to 
include the two Germanys, Denmark, 
Benelux, Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary but exclude the four nuclear 
powers, the United States, Britain, 
France and the Soviet Union. 

The publication of all this in the 
opposition Springer press has natur¬ 
ally set the opposition screaming for 
blood, preferably Herr Bahr’s. Two 
questions are down for answer in the 
Bundestag, asking crisply if it is true 
that Herr Bahr envisages the dis¬ 
memberment of Nato and thinks the 
American military presence in Germany 
could be diminished by half without 
harming its deterrent effect. The 
opposition has been talking about “ a 
recipe for Soviet hegemony in 
Europe ” ; the Finlandisation of west 
Germany is a spectre that constantly 
haunts it. The opposition leader, 
Rainer Barzel, jumping in with both 
feet, talks of growing neutralism and 
anti-Americanism in the government 
camp. 

The emergence of anti-Americanism 
in Germany (started by the American 
bombing of Hanoi and Haiphong at 
the turn of the year and continued by 
differences on import duties, offset 
costs and currency problems) is impor¬ 
tant enough to have been discussed by 
the cabinet. But allegations of 
neutralism have been quickly quashed 
by the government, which says simply 
and repeatedly that it will fulfil its 
obligations to the western alliance in 
full. The existence of the alliance, and 
Germany’s membership of it, are “ life 
and death questions,” the government 
insists, adding that the American 
presence is what makes a policy of 
relaxation in Europe possible. 

Although last week government 
spokesmen were denying that there 
were any plans for a Nixon-Brandt 
meeting, on Wednesday it was 
announced that the chancellor and his 
foreign minister, Herr Scheel will visit 
the. President in Washington on May 
and. Mr Nixon appears to be anxious 
to talk with Herr Brandt before Mr 
Brezhnev arrives in Bonn later in the 
month. 

The Bahr affair comes at a most 
embarrassing time for the government, 
when it is trying to fight off the young 
bloods on the left who think that 
Ostpolitik means Nato can shut up 
shop. Where does • this leave- the 
minister without portfolio, Herr Bahr ? 
Taking the cure for circulatory dis¬ 
orders at a Bavarian watering place. 
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When you go First Class with 
Pan Am, you come first 


Most of the time, like most of our passengers, you'll 
probably want to fly as far as possible for as little as 
possible. That’s what todays low fares are all about 
But if you’re rich, if you’re celebrating, or if you’re 
going on business maybe once in a while you’ll fly 
First Class. Any ordinary airline will knock itself out 
to give you V.I.P. treatment But one airline has had 
more practice at cosseting V.I.R s than any other. Our 
airline. If you haven’t tried the world’s most experi¬ 
enced First Class service, then you haven’t lived it up. 
Read on. 


Our terminal is In the centre of 
London-at Victoria There you can 
park your car cheaply, check-in.have 
a coffee or a snack, buy your duty 
free, or simply watch television. We'll 
drive you to the airport and drop you 
near the First Class lounge 
(If you'd rather drive straight to the 
airport, look for the special First 
Class check-in. It's (ust a few paces 
from our First Class lounge.) 


When you fly Pan Am, your 
pilots will be experienced, too. 
A Pan Am Captain has logged- 
on average-) 5,000 hours of 
flying time (And we've had 
more practice with 747s than 
anyone else.) In the last two 
years, 24 other airlines have 
asked us to train pilots for \ 
them. Which Is flattering. \ 


We think we have the highest bar in 
the world (perhaps we should tell the 
Guinness Book of Records). It's not 
just up the spiral staircase, it’s usu¬ 
ally up about 30,000 feet. And, when 
you fly First Class, all the drinks are 
on us: in your seat or in the bar. 


What makes Pan Am a bit more First 
Class' Well, ordinary airlines will give 
you free drinks and comfortable 
seats And they'll serve you a meal 
from an elaborate menu. And you'll 
eat off your lap Uh-huh That's the 
, difference Pan Am have just 
installed the only proper sit-down 
dining room in First Claas where 
you eat off china plates at a proper 
dining table So, if you'd like to eat at 
the only .restaurant in the sky. book 
your table when you book your ticket 


*»/K. CM 4<V IVI 



Your First Class ticket is, let’s face 
it, a status symbol. And we'll treat you 
accordingly If you're looking for the 
most expenenced. most comfortable 
flight in the world, we ll try to make 
sure you gel it First Class treatment 
starts the moment you arrive at our 
special one-stop, one-minute 
check-ins 




We carry all luggage m special 


containers, the fight way up 


Yours is tagged First Class' 


and put into the plane last, so 


it comes out first when you do 


When we land at New York, this door 
will lead you to Pan Am's shiny new 
93 million dollar terminal. It's the 
slickest, fastest terminal at Kennedy 
-less steps to the street than from 
any other terminal And, whichevoi 
end you are, either Kennedy or 
Heathrow, you'll find our First Class 
lounge waiting for you 


It you want to know more 
about our First Class, see your 
travel agent, or call Pan Am 
at 01-734 7292. day or night. 
First Class really Is, when you 
fly with the world's most 
experienced airlfna. 


The woridls most experlenced^airline. 3 Pan Am 
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Henri Stefan Opper de Blowitz 

Hu* limes ( lut'i I’.irisC nr respondent IHT’S 1902 
llicniost quoted .ind Iraivil ci)t rcsptindent ol 
h»s tlav \ lr scooped thr\M»rlcl hv publishing the* 
whole text ot the Irc.itv of Berlin .it the moment 
it washtMii^ signed in ( «rrm.iny 


Henry Wickham Steed 

Tlit- l ime*. Girrespt indent in Berlin. Rome and Vienna 
IHWi TO I le inntle Ins mark bvlus revelation of a secret 
tieaty Between <icrmanv and Russia dating hack to 
I8*>0 and made behind the hacks ol C .ermanvs 
partners in theTriple Alliance 

James David Bourchier 

TheTimes ( bm-sporidcnt in the Riilk.ms IH88 1918 
Resided as a Hu Ionian national hero and a lather 
ol Hul^arian independence, he is the only journalist to 
he commemorated hy an issue ol foreign stamps 



SirWHIiam Howard Russell 

1 The Times Win ( onespondenl 
1844 1871 IIte hrst and greatest wai 
correspondent I le covert'd the I ranto 
Prussian Wai theC rimea the Indian 
Mutiny and the Amcric an (. ivil Wn \ It* 
jlso coined the often misquoted phrase 
the thin red stieak 


like father, like son. 


The standard set by The’Times European 
(.orrespondents of the past is the standard we set 
ourselves today 

In IVT?, we report on perhaps the most 
significant event of all, Britain and the enlarged EEC' 
"To covet all the developments as they arise, 


TheTimes has a unique link with Le Monde, 

La Stampa and Die Writ and more Times 
('orrespondents in Europe than ever 

While history has yet to make some of todays 
Times European ('orrespondents famous,their 
standards already are 



The more you think about Europe, 
the more you need TheTimes. 
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This man’s bank 
has something your 
bank doesn’t have.. 






V-L 




Portugal (ir of her terrifies, J 

Banco Na&onal Ultramarine has been at tfiecentre of 
Portuguese finance and business for over a century. By linking up 
with your British bank they can give the kind of help and 
experience you need in a new environment. . . from checking 
credit, following shipments, finding agents, to building factories. 

Banco Nacional Ultramarino’s man in London, is the person 
to see. He’s something else your bank doesn’t have. 
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With 25 years of car rental experience 
behind us...you can expect our new 
international affiliates to make this pledge. 



AUSTRIA Rent a Car 
UnionWELS Phono 5043 
BELGIUM ABC Rent a Car 
BRUSSELS Phone 499005 
CYPRUS Louis 
Tourist Agency 
NICOSIA Phone 4 21 14 
DENMARK Autourist A S 
COPENHAGEN V 
Phone EVA 4002 
FRANCE Chevalier S A. 

PARIS Phone 307 05 09 
Sporting International 
NICE Phone 88 07 21 
GERMANY Severln & Co 
FRANKFURT Phone 74 50 63 
GREECE Hellascars LTD 
ATHENS Phone . 323 34 87 
HUNGARY Volan Rent a Car 
BUDAPEST Phone 12 84 00 


IRELAND Dan Ryan 
LIMERICK Phone 4 55 66 
ITALY Service Italiana SpA 
NAPLES Phone . 67 27 66 
MALTA Alpine Rent a Car 
SAN GWANN Phone 3 73 61 
NETHERLANDS Holland Rent 
a Car AMSTERDAM 
Phone 14 21 23 


NORWAY Frogner Car Rental 
OSLO 5 Phone 67 68 18 
PORTUGAL Turismo Cruzeiro 
LISBON Phone 32 68 89 
SPAIN Autos Unidos MADRID 
Phone 225 65 98 
Autos Medina VALENCIA 
Phone . 21 20 77 
CANARY ISLANDS 
Marllor Rent a Car 
LAS PALMAS Phone 26 60 39 
SWEDEN Bucab Biluthyrnings- 
centralen AB NYKOPING 
Phone ■ 8 50 00 
SWITZERLAND Riesbach Car 
Rentals ZURICH 
Phone : 47 17 47 


TURKEY Izmir Tursan Turizm SA 
IZMIR Phone . 2 38 78 
UNITED KINGDOM 
Godfrey Davis LTD LONDON 
Phone 834 84 84 
YUGOSLAVIA Unis Rent a Car 
BEOGRAD Phone :63 47 66 
IRAN Travel-Plan (Iran) LTD 
TEHERAN 

Phone ' 84 44 00 - 84 14 97 
ISRAEL Lucky Drive LTD 
JERUSALEM Phone : 22 32 11 
JORDAN BTC Rent a Car 
AMMAN Phone. 4 13 50 
LEBANON Lenacar 
BEIRUT Phone. 29 66 76 
MOROCCO Leasing Cars S A 
CASABLANCA Phone: 26 53 31 
TUNISIA 

Kleber Rent a Car 
TUNIS Phone: 20 94 21 


National Car RentaL.with affiliates that care. 



A* 



A?f^ 


y 




> 

<§> 



Now in Europe, 
^ Middle East 
and Africa 



\ 


Because 
it was high time 
something was done 
about car rental. 




We offer Opel 
^ and Vauxhall 
3\ by General Motors 
"A and other 
mf fine cars 
W of your choice. 





Our quiet takeoff 



can replace two noisy ones. 


The TriStar takes off with less 
than half the noise annoyance of 
older jets. 

And it takes off with more than 
twice the people. 


So airports all over the world will 
have quieter takeoffs. And fewer of 
them. Or at least fewer than there 
would be if only the smaller, noisier 
jets were flying. 


The Lockheed LrlOfll TriStar. 
The quietest big jet in the world. 



The computer print out is vital to 
the production schedule. 
And the power fails. 


When the power fails, the computer dies. Tape and disc 
stop spinning. Time-computer and programme time- is 
lost forever. And the costs are enormous. Investment in 
computerisation over the last decade has been vast. 

That's why hundreds of computer installations all over 
the world are protected by Dale standby generating sets 

Dale are specialists in generating set technology. No-fail 
technology. Controls and instrumentation that are one 
hundred per cent tested and reliable. Quality engineering 
from start to finish. Dale sets are in action everywhere, 
protecting computers, hospitals, airports, factories, offices, 
department stores. If power is crucial, so is Dale. 


Think of a standby geneiatmg set as a once- 
and-for-all insurance policy And think of Dale as 
the best electric ity insurers in the business. 

Dale Eleilrii of Great Britain Ud., I tec trie ity Buildings, 

| Filey, Yorks. Telephone: Filey 4141. Telex: 52163 

Scotland: 5 Stewart Street, Milngavie, Dunbartonshire. 

1 elephone: 041 956 1914 or 4179 


D I Mm When all else fails, 
■V mm ifeHs® it has to work 
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7 hi. (tmvmiu I'mriic <ij>lwdr\ <i,\ a matin of record onh. 

IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT OF IRAN 

U.S. $88,000,000 

8 Year Floating Rate Loan 

gun ran teed by 

BANK MARKAZI IRAN 

arranged by 

Wm, Brandt’s Sons Co. Limited 

managed with 

National and Grindlays Bank Limited 
Bayerische Vereinsbank 
Banque Ameribas 

provided by 

American Express International Ranking Corporation 
Atlantic International Rank 1 .united Rank of America N.T. Si S.A. 

Rank of Nova Scotia Rani|iic Amerilus Banque Canadienne Nationale 
Ranqne Commeruale pour 1 'Hurope du Not J (Eurobank) 

Ranque Europeenne de Tokyo S.A. Ranqne Jo la Societe Financiere Europeenne 
Raverische Vereinsbank International S.A. \X'm. Rrandt’.s Sons Si Co. Limited 
The British Rank of the Middle East The Chase Manhattan Bank N.A. 
Continental Illinois National Rank and Trust Company of Chicago 
Credito Italiano S.p.A. Euraineriva International Rank Limited 
Cirozentraie und Rank der Ostcrrcichischen Sparkas.sen 

\kiu n.rsrlUi h.ift 

Hypobank International S.A. Interunion Antilles NA'. 

Lavoro Rank Finance Company N.\ Lloyds Si Rolsa International Rank Limited 

M.inutai turers 1 lanover Trust Company Marine Midland Rank - - New York 

Midland and International Ranks Limited The National Rank o( New Zealand Limited 
National and Crtndlays Rank I united Pittsburgh National Bank 
Provincial Rank of Canada The Royal Rank of Canada 
Security Pacific National Rank The Sumitomo Rank of California 
Standard and Chartered Banking Croup Limited 
Union Planters National Rank of Memphis World Ranking Corporation Ltd. 

Brandts 

The Merchant Bankers 
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THE WORLD 


American Survey 



1960 56 60 66 


* estimate 


1960 56 60 65 70 72 


* carcass weight 


1967 68 69 70 71 72 73* 


♦February 


Still on the hook over meat 


President Nixon’s announcement of a 
ceiling on the prices of meat on March 
29th appears to have satisfied hardly 
anybody—except, curiously, some 
economists. Because the ceiling leaves 
meat prices essentially where they 
already were, which was at a record 
high level, many housewives went on 
with their proclaimed boycott of meat 
in an enthusiastic if disorganised way. 
Mr George Meany, the chieftain of the 
trade union movement, promptly 
announced that the President’s action 
“ does not go far enough.” 

Farmers and ranchers were not sure 
what the new move would mean—the 
controls do not apply directly to the 
price of a steer or hog or lamb on the 
hoof—but they were sure that it was 
bad. Meat packers in some places were 
announcing temporary shutdowns and 
layoffs of workers, probably more 
because of the boycott than of the 
controls. Meanwhile congressional 
Democrats seemed to be edging closer 
to imposing a probably unworkable 
new freeze on all prices as an amend¬ 
ment to the law that is needed by 
April 30th to extend the President's 
authority to control prices and wages 
and rents at all—an authority he is 
now using, under phase three, only 
selectively. 

Lost as it largely was in the wind 


Washington. DC 

of voices, a plausible, if not necessarily 
ironclad, case for the President’s 
action did exist. Mr George Shultz, 
the Secretary of the Treasury and 
generalissimo of economic policy, 
pointed to a number of actions that 
had been taken to bring about an 
increase in the supply of meat, and 
observed that the point was to prevent 
any further rise in meat prices in the 
interval before a better balance 
between supply and demand was 
attained. He added : 

waiting until the end of 1973 for food 
prices to level off is not good enough. 
Rising prices are threatening to erode 
the gains recorded by wage earners in 
phase two, when real spendable earnings 
increased substantially. 

A sensible comment, in which many 
economists concur, came from the 
Association of Food Chains, which 
inclined to the view that prices of 
animals on the hoof had already 
reached their peak, for this year at 
least, early in March. If that were 
so, said the association, then to 
establish ceiling prices at this point 
was simply window dressing, but if it 
were not, then there would simply be 
shortages in the shops, since “ a 
packer will not pay more for a live 
animal than he can sell it for.” 

The President’s motive, though never 


'stated as such, was quite simple. The 
once promising outlook for wages this 
year, with a distinctively better climate 
in labour relations and with no need 
for massive “ catch-up ” increases in 
wages, threatened to go out of the 
window with the rise in the price of 
mince, pork 'hops and roast beef. Red 
meat was some 12 pet cent dearer in 
the shops in February, on average, 
than it had been a year earlier and the 
figure is worse now. Beef alone has 
gone up 16 per cent since November. 
Housewives are unimpressed with 
statistics showing that Americans spend 
only 17 per cent of their incomes on 
food, the lowest proportion in the 
world, 01 that their beef consumption 
a head has risen at a dizzying pace, or 
that world demand is also rising. Their 
anger has been rising, too, and the 
victim could well be the round of 
moderate wage bargains which was 
hoped for this year. 

While the confusion was general this 
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week—in Congress, in the super¬ 
markets, in the packing-houses and on 
the fauns --and while the course of 
meal puces and supplies remained 
uncertain, it did not seem that the 
President's action had gained him the 
psychological advantage that he aimed 
for. “ Putting a ceiling on hamburger 
at this price," said one working-class 
liousewiie, " is like telling me I mustn’t 
pay mote than $10,000 for a mink coat 
Who is he kidding ? " 

Cambodia: 1,000 
legal flowers _ 

Washington, DC 

With the Amencan troop withdiawal 
lrom Tndothma completed, and the 
last listed Aniciican prisoneis ol wai 
releasnl, Piesident Nison received 
President Thieu at San Clemente, 
partly no doubt loi demonstrative 
leasous, but partis also to spell out 
how the Nixon doetune would he 
applied to Indochina now that the 
wai was theorem alls at an end. In 
addition to a gratifying suing of cour¬ 
tesies President Tlucu got it accepted 
in the limit communique that " the 
Repuhhe of Vietnam ssill need greater 
external economic assistance m the 
initial years of the postwar era " 

In return for this promise of even 
more aid, Mr Thieu gave a relatively 
ohlujue endorsement to two principles 
not s'ers dose to lus heart, hut neces¬ 
sary to President Nixon’s policy, a 
workni” relationship between Wash¬ 
ington and Hanoi ulesc.nhecl as "a 
normahsaiion ol relations with all 
countries of south-east Asia and 
Amencan economic aid to North 
Vietnam i described as “a regional 
reconstruction programme 

When some of the returned \mei- 
ican prisoners, thc'ii tongues lreed bv 
tire formal completion of prisonei 
repatriation, went public Inst weekend 
with horrifying particulars of their 
treatment m confinement, some 
liberals inferred that the revelations 
were being orchestrated bv the Admin¬ 
istration as a pietext for getting out 
of the obligation to grant economic 
aid to North \ letnani • such is the 
state of division ol leeliilgs which the 
war has engendered. The inference 
was almost certainly misguided, since 
the released militarv officers 
manifestly needed no orchestration 
and President Nixon does not, in fact, 
wish to deprive himself of economic- 
aid as a tool in his future dealings with 
the communists in Indochina. 
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Thieu and Nixon : give and take 


Aid to the- communists is, however, 
an academic question when the North 
\ retname.se, as Presidents Nixon and 
Thieu complain, are putting more 
soldiei s and mote arms into South 
Vietnam and also when the commun¬ 
ists ate making good headway against 
the I .on Nol regime m Cambodia. 
The communique was replete with 
warnings of what might happen if 
this sort of thing went on. President 
Nixon has deliberately established a 
record of sudden, violent actions in the 
Indochina wai. Administration spokes¬ 
men, and the President himself, aie 
free vsith warnings of severe new 
actions it the ceasefire agreements are 
not observed. So fat as Cambodia is 
concerned no threats aie required, 
since the American air force lias 
been harrying the communist troops 
there in the past weeks on a scale 
equal to anything that Indochina has 
previously expe.i icriced. 

In the light of experience it may 
seem a minoi enihanassmeiu that 
President Nixon appeals to he short 
of a legal or constitutional justifica¬ 
tion loi using force against the com¬ 
munists m Cambodia. The President 
was categorical m 1070 m his assui- 
ances that, aftei the promised comple¬ 
tion of the Cambodian incursion on 
Julv 1st of that year, there would he 
no further American military activity 
m Cambodia except as the security of 
the American troops in South 
Vietnam required it. But the troops 
have gone from South Vietnam 

(. onvicss has passed, and President 
Nixon has signed into law, vaiious 
amendments restricting what the 
armed forces may do in Cambodia. 
One piovision that failed to become 
law in 1070 was a piohibmon of any 
combat activity in the an above 
Cambodia in direct suppoit of Cam- 
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bodian fortres.” Still, the chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittee, Senator Fulbright, has some 
legal grounds for inquiring, as he did 
last week in a letter to the Secretary 
of State, what justification was 
claimed for the “ continuing presence 
of military forces in Cambodia.” The. 
Administration may decade to plead 
that the passage of bombers and attack 
aircraft does not constitute a 
“ presence ’’ ; it may argue, as the 
Secretary of Defence, Mr Ricdardson, 
has been doing, that the Indochina 
ceasefire agreements imply a right to 
go on fighting in anv country (that 
is, Cambodia) where a ceasefire has 
not been reached or where it is not 
being observed. But the Indochina 
ceasefire agreements have not been 
submitted to Congress foi its ratifica¬ 
tion--an act which would have given 
the agreements some standing in 
American law, had it occurred. 

Not ion but 1.000 legalistic flowers 
aie blooming as the lawyers in the 
Administration toil on their brief. If 
the reports of a meeting which was 
not on public record are eorret t. an 
assistant serretaiv of state con¬ 
cerned with south-east Asian alTairs, 
Mr William Sullivan, put the niattei 
as neatly and fiinilv ax it can be put 
111 briefing a gioup of Senate staff 
people on March 117th, lie had lawyers 
yyorkmg on an exposition. Mi Sullivan 
is reported to have said, but the real 
authority was " the re-election ol the 
President." 

Los Angeles 
replay _ 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 

Nowadays the feai ol petiol latiotiing 
hangs more heavily ovei the civic, 
mind of 1 .os Angeles than the feai of 
ciime, 01 so it seems as the city, 
nominally only the third biggest in the 
United States, settles down to choose 
its next rnavoi The election takes place 
111 two stages. The first was on Tues¬ 
day and saw ij candidates m conten¬ 
tion : two survive to contest the final 
lound on Mac 2qth They are the 
11 a unihent mayor, Mr Samuel Yorty, 
and Mr Tom Biadlev. In short, the 
election is a icplav of the contest of 
ipfuj. which Mayor Yorty won. Once 
again Mr Bradley took the lead 111 the 
first round, this time with gy.y per 
cent of the vote to Mayor Yorty’s 
28 7 per cent. Once again Mayor 
Yortv hopes to pick tip enough v'ntes 
from the eliminated candidates to over- 
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Take the 

Northern Approach 

to banking in London 


A total systems approach applied with personal 
attention by technically experienced bankers -- 
that is The Northern Approach to the worldwide 
financial problems of business. 

We offer a full range of financial services, in¬ 
cluding Eurocurrency financing, foreign exchange 
transactions, and a wide variety of financial 
management assistance through our London 
branch at 38 , Lombard Street. 

Add the resources and resourcefulness of 
our London branch to those of our Chicago 


headquarters, The Northern Trust International 
Banking Corporation in New York, our global 
network of business and coriespondent bank 
affiliations, and our participation in London 
Multinational Bank- - and you have all the 
facilities necessary for applying The Northern 
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take his opponent in the run-off. 

Los Angeles city, with a population 
of not quite 3m, is the chief of about 
• 70 incorporated towns w'ith 7m people 
comprising Los Angeles County, itself 
part of a still more extensive and more 
populous metropolitan area. Ihe 
motorways and the motor car hold the 
clusters together. Bus services, though 
they exist, are inadequate and dis¬ 
continuous, a complaint which formed 
part of the discontents which led to the 
great Watts riot of 1965. A scheme 
for a metropolitan railway system is 
now in the forefront. Many people 
believe that the. topics of public interest 
have shifted since Mr Yorty beat Mr 
Bradley lour years ago, and that, along 
with public transport, such problems as 
urban congestion, smog, open space 
and the pollution of beaches by oil 
occupy the public mind. Mr Bradley’s 
chance of reversing his defeat in 1969 
depends to some extent on the correct¬ 
ness of this analysis, but also on the 
undoubted fact that Mr Yorty, mayor 
for t2 years and a former candidate 
for every conceivable office up to the 
Presidency itself, has been on view an 
unconscionably long time. 

With one oil company already 
limiting its retail sales of petrol and 
smog warnings on the air, transport is 
an undoubted election issue : what is 
uncertain is its precise electoral effect. 
The candidate who made the most of 
it came third on Tuesday, behind Mr 
Bradley and Mr Yorty. He is Mr Jess 
Unruh, a once dominant figure in 
California’s Democratic, politics and 
still only 50 years old. Mr Unruh 
received whole-hearted trade union 
suppoit. And, while he failed, with 17 
per cent of the vote, he did better than 


many had predicted. The former Los 
Angeles police chief, Mr Tom Reddin, 
came in fourth. 

So far as philosophies count, Mayor 
Yorty trots the globe exuberantly 
representing Los Angeles as the embodi¬ 
ment of the good life in this world. Mr 
Bradley broods on urban problems and 
town planning, and proposes a ceiling 
of 4m on the city’s population in 
place of the torn which the present 
zoning regulations would theoretically 
permit. He is black. He is also a former 
policeman, a practising lawyer, a city 
councilman of 10 years’ standing, a 
once great university athlete and a 
towering man of commanding presence. 
A black man better equipped to win 
white votes can hardly be found: and 
only with a substantial slice of the 
white vote can he defeat Mr Yorty. 

War on privilege 

Washington, DC 

Long meetings delayed the routine 
press briefing at which President 
Nixon's press secretary, Mr Ziegler, 
announced that the President had 
directed his staff to obey any subpoena 
to appear before the grand jury investi¬ 
gating the bugging of the Democratic 
party offices in the Watergate building 
last year. Mr Ziegler called his an¬ 
nouncement a “ restatement ” of 
Administration policy, but it was the 
first anyone had heard of the existence 
of such a policy, and so the announce¬ 
ment was taken as a gesture of appease¬ 
ment. A second, more ambiguous, 
gesture was Mr Ziegler’s indication that 
the White House was ready to go some 
way beyond its previous offer of 
written answers to written questions to 
help the Senate investigating com¬ 
mittee in its labours, to the extent that 
tiiat could be done without “ doing 
violence to the separation of powers.” 

In the abstract, to the extent that 
the separation of powers has anything 
to do with the matter, it might be 
supposed to apply equally to the 
relationship of the executive with the 
judicial and with the legislative 
branches. But the Watergate matter is 
not an abstract question. The grand 
jury’s proceedings arc secret (which is 
one objection often heard to grand 
juries as an institution) and are 
jealously guarded until an indictment 
of a person for a crime is launched. 
On Tuesday they burst into the open 
when the most important of the Watei- 
gate defendants, Mr Gordon Liddy, 
got a stiff sentence for refusing to 
answer questions, in addition to the 
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heavy sentehce he has already received 
for his part in the break-in. 

The grand jury’s inquiries in this 
case are also strictly confined to the 
Watergate affair. A committee of Con¬ 
gress, in contrast, can decide for itself 
which proceedings are to be secret, and 
which open, and its bias favours public 
disclosure. Eventually this committee 
will have to make a public report. The 
conduct of its inquiries is in hands less 
tactful than those of government 
lawyers. Senator Ervin, its chairman, 
also has authority to broaden its 
inquiries far beyond the Watergate. 

Mr Nixon’s gestures of appeasement, 
with the distinction that they implied, 
therefore got an ungracious reception 
from the Senate committee's members, 
who, Democrats and Republicans alike, 
manifestly feel by now that they have 
to insist that some of Mr Nixon’s 
principal assistants testify on oath and 
subject themselves to cross-exami¬ 
nation. At 74 years of age, Senator 
Ervin is an old judge, a lover of consti¬ 
tutional law, a rich mine of literary 
and biblical allusions and a character 
actor of talent. The committee, he said, 
was not interested in White House 
nobles coming like Nicodemus in the 
night to whisper in its ear, and the 
idea that the doctrine of executive 
privilege could be invoked by the 
President to cover up wrong-doing on 
the part of his servants the Senator 
dismissed as “executive poppycock.” 

Just who is cast as Nicodemus may 
vary from Senator to Senator. To one 
Republican member of the Ervin 
committee, Senator Lowell Weicker of 
Connecticut, he is Mr H. R. Haldeman, 
perhaps the most powerful of President 
Nixon’s assistants. As Senator Weicker 
reasons, at the. time of the Watergate 
incident the White House staff and the 
staff of the Nixon re-election com¬ 
mittee. were virtually interchangeable, 
Mr Haldeman was in effective charge 
of both and the kind of thing that 
happened could not have happened 
without Mr Haldeman’s knowledge and 
approval. Since Mr - Haldeman was 
apparently not going to come and 
testify under oath, he ought, said Mr 
Weicker, to resign. On Wednesday, 
however, Senator Ervin declared that 
“ no evidence of any nature ” had been 
received by the committee linking Mr 
Haldeman with any “ illegal activities.” 

But more than the Watergate affair is 
behind Senator Weicker’s demand. He, 
and he was not alone in his complaint, 
was in effect demanding that the remote 
President, whom he professes still to 
support, get rid of his pretorian guard 
and take a new set of advisers more 
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acceptable - to the congressional 
Republicans. The threat of a fissure 
between the presidential Republican 
party, with its power and authority, 
and the congressional Republican party, 
with its traditional following and its 
local roots, is more than implicit : but 
of course the President still enjoys the 
choice of courses of action to ward it 
off. 


“ From Within ” is a show of paintings 
made during 1972 by prisoners in New 
York State’s maximum security correc¬ 
tional facility at Auburn. The works 
are sufficiently good for the National 
Collection of Fine Arts in Washington, 
DC, to be glad to exhibit them 
temporarily and they will be shown in 
other major American cities during the 
spring. The programme at Auburn, 
run by the Everson Museum of Art, 
was designed to expose the 60 prisoners 
who enrolled in it to all the cultural 
offerings of the museum. The idea was 
to broaden the prisoners’ horizons, to 
counter some of the frustrations that 
have led to recent outbreaks of 
violence in jails and to provide a 
more effective form of rehabilitation 
than mere job training schemes. 

Somewhat similar art programmes 
arc being developed in other prisons, 
notably at the District of Columbia’s 
maximum security facility at Lorton 
under the auspices of the Corcoran 
Gallary of Art. It is hoped that 
prisoners trained in various types of 
artistic activity—drawing, painting, 
designing and so on—will be able when 
they are released to settle into a new 
pattern of life, away from the influences 
and temptations to repeat their crimes 
that were prevalent in their original 
environments. Already three parolees 
from Auburn have joined the staff of 
the Everson Museum and men on work 
release from Lorton will, it is planned, 
help at the centres where the Corcoran 
trains teachers and volunteers to do 
art work with children. 

This training scheme, financed by 
public money and philanthropic grants, 
was intended to be a pilot project to 
be applied in other cities where it is 
desired to uBe art as a means of 
fostering social change. There are 
many such Schemes under way in the 
ghettoes; they are designed to bring 
the inhabitants, and particularly the 
young people, into contact with the 
arts, to give them a means of express¬ 
ing their identities and a sense of 
belonging to a community. One of the 
broadest and most exciting is Studio 
Watts Workshop, in the district of Los 
Angeles where the racial riots of the 
1960s began. Another, much older, 
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—and on the 
budget 

Washington. DC 
In the continuing skirmish between the 
President and Congress over who is 
to control public spending, the 
Administration has lost one battle only 
to win a bigger victory a day later. 



Art goes to prison 


programme is the Elma Lewis School 
of Fine Arts, run for 20 years on a 
shoestring by a dynamic black woman 
in the Roxbury district of Boston. Herr 
children are taught music, ballet, acting 
and so on, in an old Hebrew school, 
abandoned when the original Jewish 
residents of the area moved into the 
suburbs. The school is also a base 
for professional dance groups and 
choirs and the aijn is to make it a focal 
point for all black perforihers who visit 
the city. 

In an old synagogue next door there 
is to be a National Centre of Afro- 
American Artists, which is being set up 
on a highly professional basis with 
financial help and expert advice from 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. This 
is the museum’s constructive answer to 
allegations that it, like other traditional 
white institutions, has tended to ignore 
the contributions made to America’s 
culture by its black citizens. It is 
arguable that artists should be judged 
on their merits regardless of their race. 
This is the view of many of the best 
black artists but meanwhile the white 
establishment has to make up for years 
of neglect. 
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On Monday the federal court of 
appeals in Sc Louis upheld an earlier 
ruling that the refusal to spend federal 
road funds appropriated by Congress 
for the state, of Missouri was illegal. 
The original case was brought by the 
state highway commission of Missouri 
against officials of the Nixon Adminis¬ 
tration but in fact the withholding of 
road funds dates back to President 
Johnson, who impounded a total of 
$1/5 billion in 1967 and 1968 in an 
effort to curb inflation brought about 
by the Vietnam war. The practice has 
been continued, though more 
systematically, by Mr Nixon. Missouri 
road officials calculate that delays in 
spending the money have cost the state 
$41111 in increased construction costs. 

The highway commission was joined 
in the case by Senator Sam Ervin and 
21 other Senators who filed a " friends 
of the court " brief, seeing in the case 
the makings of a test ruling on 
impoundment in general. Whether they 
have got such a ruling is another 
matter. The court of appeals ruled 
that “ apportioned funds are not to 
be withheld from obligation for pur¬ 
poses totally unrelated to the highway 
programme.” This programme is 
financed by a trust fund into which 
petrol and other road taxes are specific¬ 
ally channelled, not by general revenue. 
The court insisted that its ruling “ does 
not involve analysis of the executive’s 
constitutional powers.” 

On Tuesday the Senate lost one of 
its most promising chances in the 
budgetary conflict when it failed by 
four votes to find the two-thirds maj¬ 
ority needed to oven ide President 
Nixon’s veto of a $2.6 billion bill for 
aid to the handicapped. Passed by a 
majority of 86 to 2 the first time 
round, this politically popular bill was 
killed by White. House pressure which 
brought many Republicans back into 
the party fold: Senator Harry Byrd, 
Virginia's independent Senator, and 
four southern Democrats also sup¬ 
ported the veto. 

The Senate’s failure bodes ill for 
the wide anti-impoundment bill that 
Senator Ervin has been working on. 
As it now stands die Ervin bill requires 
the automatic release of impounded 
funds unless Congress approves the 
President’s action within 00 days. To 
deflect the President’s charge that 
Congress is fiscally irresponsible, the 
Senate approved a spending ceiling of 
$268 billion for the fiscal year which 
begins in July, $70om below the Presi¬ 
dent's spending ceiling. In cutting 
spending below that limit, Mr Nixon 
could not, as happens now, 


Art for social change 
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nvipe out some programmes and leave 
others intact. 

On its own as a separate bill this 
measure was bound to be vetoed by 
Mr Nixon and on Wednesday it was 
tacked on as an amendment to legisla¬ 
tion which formally authorises the last 
devaluation of the dollar. But if the 
House of Representatives rejects such 
tactics, then Tuesday’s vote was 
depressing evidence for the Democrats 
of their helplessness before a President 
prepared to back his budget with 
vetoes. 


No-strike steel 

The three-year pact signed last week 
by the United Steelworkers of Ame¬ 
rica and the country's top to steel 
companies, over a year before the end 
of the present contract, must have been 
management’s dream come true. Six 
hundred union delegates representing 
more than 300,000 workers gave their 
overwhelming approval to an “ experi¬ 
mental negotiating agreement,” starting 
August 1, 1974, in which the union has 
pledged not to engage in national 
Strikes in support of its bargaining 
demands. In return the employers 
have promised not to resort to lock¬ 
outs, have guaranteed a minimufn 
annual wage increase of 3 per cent with 
adjustments for rises in the cost of 
living and' have added a special 
sweetener in the form of a $150 bonus 
for each worker. Negotiations on pen¬ 
sions and other benefits must be com¬ 
pleted by April 15th. Any issues still 
outstanding will be submitted to arbi¬ 
tration. But the no-strike experi¬ 
ment is not expected to be taken up 
enthusiastically by other unions. As 
one labour negotiator commented: 
“ Arbitration is to collective bargaining 
what artificial insemination is to repro¬ 
duction—it takes all the fun out of it.” 

There has been a growing realisa¬ 
tion among leaders of die steel workers 
that while crisis bargaining may win 
big pay rises, it also has a tendency to 
backfire on their members. Ever 
since the last walk-out in 1959, which 
lasted 116 days, a marked boom and 
bust pattern has emerged in the steel 
industry in the years when labour con¬ 
tracts have to be renewed. Steel users 
amass huge stocks in anticipation of 
possible strikes, often committing them¬ 
selves to long-term purchases of 
imported steel, and forcing domestic 
mills into costly overtime operations. 
Then, after agreement on a new con¬ 
tract, orders decline sharply and 
workers are laid off while stocks are 
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used up and contracts with foreign 
producers run their course. 

This process was especially vicious in 
the weeks following the last setdement 
on August 1, 1971 ; production fell to 
its lowest level for any non-strike week 
since the depressed 1930s, employment 
dropped by over 100,000 to a 32-year 
low of 429,000 and whole plants were 
closed. Imports rose from 13.3m tons 
in 1970 to a record 18.3m tons and 
fell only slightly in 1972 to 17.7m tons. 

It is ironic that the no-strike pact 
has been reached at this dme. Leaders 
of both the steel companies and the 
union have made it clear that the main 
thrust of the agreement is to reduce 
imports and keep up production at 
American mills. But world-wide de¬ 
mand for steel is now growing so fast 
that there are fears of a steel shortage 
and this, combined with the higher 
price of imported steel since the 
devaluation of the dollar, is driving 
steel importers back to American mills. 
Some producers expect imports to fall 
to 14m tons this year, while domestic 
steel production is booming as it 
never has before. The week brought 
heady predictions of a record 76m 
tons for this year’s first half. There is 
certainly widespread confidence that 
steel shipments in 1973 will be well 
over the 100m ton mark. Last year 
they totalled 91.8m tons. Neither the 
steel companies nor the workers seem 
to have much to fear for the present. 


ITT abroad _ 

Washington. DC 

A Senate foreign relations subcom¬ 
mittee ended two weeks of hearings 
on Monday on the activities in Chile 
of the International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation—the country’s 
ninth largest company. The hearings 
have substantially confirmed what 
Mr Jack Anderson, the crusading 
Columnist, revealed when he published 
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a number of p rivate ITT docu¬ 
ments : that ITT was prepared to go 
to expensive lengths to save its hold¬ 
ings in Chile, notably its majority 
holding in the Chile Telephone Com¬ 
pany, which it values at 4153m, from 
expropriation by President AUende. 

In July, 1970, before Sr AUende was 
elected, Mr William Broe, head of 
clandestine operations of the Central 
Intelligence Agency in the western 
hemisphere, says that he was 
approached by Mr Harold Geneen, 
ITT’s chairman, with an offer of a 
million dollars for use in any govern¬ 
ment plan to defeat Sr AUende. 

Mr Broe turned down the idea (and 
the money) as unworkable. Undaunted, 
ITT continued to lobby for some anti- 
Allende plan. After his success in the 
election’s first round, this lobbying 
seems to have had some effect. Mr 
John McCone, a former director of 
the CIA and now a member of ITT’s 
board, got in touch with his successor 
at the CIA, Mr Richard Helms. It 
appeared from the hearings that Mr 
Helms gave approval for Mr Broe to 
produce a contingency plan, possibly 
for economic disruption. But there the 
matter rested, with no plan being put 
into action and no money passing. 

The disclosures raise two questions. 
How far can American companies 
properly go in trying to influence 
American foreign policy ? How should 
the American government react ? To 
the first Mr Geneen answers that he 
had an obligation to his stockholders 
to try every channel. Whether those 
channels should include the CIA is a 
sensitive point. As to the second ques¬ 
tion, different parts of the American 
government were clearly split. Offici¬ 
ally the government adopted a hands- 
off policy towards Chile. But the CIA, 
with Mr McCone playing on the old 
boy network, was more forward. 

The most immediate impact of the 
hearings may be on ITT’s claim for 
$92m in compensation from the Over¬ 
seas Private Investment Corporation, 
a government agency. It insures 
American companies operating abroad. 
The insurance claims are nullified if 
there is “provocation” by a company 
of a foreign government. However, 
provocation is defined as not including 
“ actions taken in compliance with a 
specific, request of the American 
government.” As it happens, OPIC is 
seeking a replenishment of funds front 
Congress: if it now makes a huge dis¬ 
bursement to ITT, its request will run 
into rather more congressional opposi¬ 
tion than might have been expected' 
before these hearings. 
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serves the world. 
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Europe 


THE WORLD 


What's in the common 
market for Germany? 

Bonn 


To a good German it is all so simple. 
Willy <Brandt is for the common market 
and its greater integration, and no 
farther questions asked, please. In his 
first three years as chancellor of west 
Germany, it was he who struck the 
ground in each of the two watershed 
summit meetings of the heads of gov¬ 
ernment of the Six (in 1969) and then 
(last October) of the Nine. All along 
he has said that his Ostpolitik relied 
for success On west Germany being 
firmly anchored in western Europe, and 
through western Europe in the entire 
Atlantic alliance. And have not recent 
weeks found Herr Brandt (although 
under heavy fire from his young left¬ 
wingers) once again portrayed as 
western Europe's truest statesman: 
firmly telling President Nixon on the 
one hand that western Europe must 
he western Europe before it can be 
anything else, and coaxing some of his 
partners on the other to keep their 
anti-Americanism on trade and other 
matters at bay ? Fulfilling this dual 
role he will go to Washington on 
May 1st. 

M. Frangois-Xavier Ortoli, the presi¬ 
dent of the European commission, was 
forthrightly assured during his visit to 
Bonn last week that the integration of 
Europe remains the west Germans’ fore¬ 
most aim. The man who delivered this 
message was the vice-chancellor, leader 
of the Free Democrats in the govern¬ 
ment coalition, and foreign minister, 
Herr Walter Scheel. Herr Scheel is a 
good European' (those doubts of 1958 
evaporated under many a bridge) ; so 
is the chancellor ; so are the finance 
minister, Herr Helmut Schmidt, and 
the economics minister, Herr Hans 
Friderichs, who is the latest Free Demo¬ 
crat to join the cabinet. So, too, is the 
farm minister, Herr Ertl, doing his 
thing and bringing home the bacon 
from (Brussels every year So are they 


all honourable Europeans. 

But what sort of Europe and what 
sort of European integration ? Ask a 
German this and he will think you are 
slightly dotty. “ It’s all being done 
according to the directives of last year’s 
Paris summit, old chap.” One par¬ 
ticular item to which the chancellor 
attaches special importance is giving 
the common market a “ human face.” 
It cannot be said that he has yet had 
much luck with this, but then neither 
has anybody else. The socialist group 
of the European parliament, in which 
Germans form the largest contingent, 
are having another stab at the job at 
their meeting in Bonn later this month. 
Without the British Labour party but 
with the Irish, they will discuss common 
employment policies, social security and 
incomes policy and the sharing of 
management with labour in industry (is 
mitbestimmung an English word yet ?). 

Another field in which the Germans 
are ever ready to make progress— 
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sighs in Bonn accompany the very 
mention of the subject—is economic 
and monetary union (Emu). Emu, 
according to the Germans, is not 
exactly in ruins but tends to crumble 
at the touch. Just before Mr Heath’s 
visit to Bonn last month, Herr Brandt, 
seeing the crisis coming on (and giving 
it a healthy push in the wrong direc¬ 
tion), had asked himself, “ If the 
common market countries cannot solve 
this one together, then what can we 
solve ? ” As it was, the outcome 
brought disappointment to Bonn, not 
only because the D-mark had to be 
upvalued yet again, but because the 
crisis revealed the lack of cohesion 
within the EEC. 

There is understanding for the British 
decision to continue to float the pound 
independently of the rest but not much 
for the Italians’ behaviour (see the 
next article). But on regional policy, 
which is now one of the main interests 
of both Britain and Italy in the 
common market, the Germans are 
naturally and increasingly concerned 
that they will have to pay the piper 
without being able to call the tune— 
and without getting much benefit. 

The central figure in all this is clearly 
the good Herr Brandt, central in 
Germany, central in Europe. He re¬ 
mains extremely sensitive to charges 
that by cultivating the east he has 
neglected the west. The charges are a 
touch unjust: he has tirelessly worked 
for the enlargement of the European 
community and for making the com¬ 
munity work in principle. He did not 
materially help the detailed negotiation 
of British entry when the chips were 
down early in 1971, for he was heavily 
exposed on the Ostpolitik front at that 
time. But his support was never in 
doubt and his regular correspondence 
with President Pompidou during those 
difficult days helped to keep France up 
to its promise made at the 1969 summit 
to let Britain in. 

And yet Herr Brandt’s political 
enemies accuse him of living in a 
political stratosphere, communing only 
with himself and occasionallv with the 
minister without portfolio, Herr Egon 
Bahr, his chief negotiator to the east. 
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He has no similar intellectual mentor 
or master of detail for his ambitions 
in the west. They ask why the chan¬ 
cellor does not concern himself in detail 
with the actual guts of making Europe 
- money, farming, company law and 
so on. The answer is, first, that the 
chancellor has never grasped the details 
of common market legislation in the 
way that Mr Heath and President 
Pompidou have ; and second, that it is 
increasingly not his style to concern 
himself with detail but rather with 
concepts. And, in fairness, it must be 
said that the chancellor has that rare 
gift in a politician : to know when to 
shut lip. 

A new arrival in Herr Brandt’s office 
next month will be Herr Manfred 
Lahristein, the youthful and well-liked 
chief assistant to Herr Brandt's old 
chum, the German vice-president of 
the Brussels commission, Herr JJafei- 
kamp. Herr Lahnstem’s future job is 
not at Heir Bahr’s level and is below 
that of the chancellor's pievious adviser 
on western Europe, Fiau Katerina 
Focke. But his success in Brussels is 
expected to give him the chance to pull 
together the strands of Germany's 
European policy, which is badly lacking 
at present. As things stand the direction 
of German policy-making on Europe is 
diffuse (although less so than it was). 
It is shared bv the chancellor’s office, 
the foreign ministry and the ministries 
of finance and the economy. Germany's 
Mr Europe is Herr Hans Apel, the 
state secretary at the foreign ministry ; 
he was put there as the result of the 
horse-trading between the coalition 
partners after November's election. He 
is in the cabinet but, unlike Britain's 
Mr John Davies, does not yet have a 
full voice in its deliberations. 

Flic making of Europe bv Germany 
alwavs comes nagginglv back to the 
chancellor's office. Theses will Vie 
written about its operation. It is small. 
It expands, contracts and changes 
according to the wind' that blow. It 
pulled itself up into European affairs 
just hefoie last year's Paris summit only 
to deflate itself after the November 
election. There are many who sav that 
the chancellor should get a grip on 
things and particularly on the detail 
of Europe. There are others who say 
that the chancellor is the pre-eminent 
politician he is because he does things 
in his own way. It is a slow plod down 
the road of the Paris summit directives 
and, as the chancellor said about 
Ostpolitik, it is a stony way. One 
wonders sometimes if he ever asks him¬ 
self the basic question. The F>EC : 
what’: it for 
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Germany and Italy _ 

Stop twisting my 
tail 


Rome 


A fine example of Germany trying to be 
strong but remaining impotent con¬ 
cerns its present EEC impasse with 
Italy. Every weapon has been used to 
twist Italy’s tail, including heavy lobby¬ 
ing during the visit to Rome a fort¬ 
night ago by Germany’s foreign minis¬ 
ter, Herr Walter Scheel, with President 
Hememann. Italy has gone through ail 
orgy of introspection about the poor 
figure it has cut lately in the EEC— 
Italian newspaper headlines portray 
Italy as Europe’s Cinderella, ever more 
distant from Brussels, out in the cold. 
But little enough,has lieen done either 
before Herr Scheel arrived in Rome or 
since he left to bring Cinderella bark 
into the warm. 

The lira remains out of the joint float 
of six European currencies and the 
Italian government felt unable to give 
any date for bringing it back in. The 
reassurance given by the finance 
minister, Signor Malagodi, that Italy 
intended to tin so as soon as possible 
just looks like the latest in a long string 
of unfulfilled reassurances. The 
German D-mark has already been 
revalued against the lira by almost 30 
per cent since October, 19(19. Italy's 
exports to Germany have been rising 
faster than average, and Italy’s current 
account with the world at large (and 
recently even with Germany) con¬ 
tinues to be in healthy surplus. There is 
little cause, in short, for Italy’s floating 
the liia down against other EEC 
currencies other than the inability of 
Italy's government to stop its nervous 
citizens slipping suitcases of lire over 
the border to I.ugano. 
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Italy's Cinderella story 


Grain prices are yet another un¬ 
resolved and highly topical bone of 
contention between Rome and Bonn. 
Italy, like Britain, has an interest in 
keeping prices down, while Germany’s 
farmers push their coalitiorT govern¬ 
ments most successfully in the opposite 
direction. The commission proposals foi 
phasing out the compensatory cross- 
border payments which are used to 
even out the effect of currency changes 
on farm prices make this disagreement 
even sharper this year. 

Bargaining with Italy inside the 
EEC always leads its partners into 
wrangles over straight pork-barrel com¬ 
petition for the Italian market. France 
and Germany each use EEC arm- 
twisting to try to get their way on 
the thorny question of colour television. 
In 1966, when the Italian government 
expressed a technical preference for 
the German PAL system of colour tele¬ 
vision, the Germans, thought they had 
the contract in the hag. Then President 
Pompidou persuaded the Italian 
government to favour the French 
Secam system, and Signor Andreotti's 
centre-right coalition decided to tele¬ 
vise last autumn’s Olympic Games 
using PAL and the French Secam 
system on alternate days. Since then 
there has been no more colour trans¬ 
mission of any sort and only dead 
silence from the indecisive Italian 
government. 

Despite Herr Scheel's customary 
cheerfulness in Rome, his disappoint¬ 
ment at the Italian government's failure 
to make up its mind was evident. “ The 
Italian government had already 
announced its decision once,” he said, 
“ we can only hope that it is main¬ 
tained." The. French government’s 
pressure to block Monte Carlo tele¬ 
vision’s colour transmissions in Italian 
using the PAL system suggests that the 
battle between the two systems for the 
Italian market is still wide. open. 

Then there is the famous contract 
to build a power station in Rome. A 
delegation from the German Kraftwerk 
L T nion (KWU), which originally put 
in the winning tender, recently came to 
try to arrange a package deal with 
its Italian rival, Ansaldo (a subsidiary 
of Finmeccanica), over both the Rome 
power station and Italy’s fifth nuclear 
power station. Although the Brussels 
commission has weighed in on the 
German side, KWU came away with 
nothing and it is now reported that the 
contract for both Italy’s fifth and sixth 
nuclear power stations will go to 
General Electric, of America. Ansaldo 
is likely to get the original contract for 
the Rome power station. 
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Butter 

Cheap tango in 
Moscow ? _ 

Brussels 

EEC butter traders hope to sell 100,oop 
tons of butter to Russia with an option 
on the sale of a further 100,000 tons. 
If the deal goes through all 200,000 
tons will be heavily subsidised ; the 
Russians will get butter at about 7.5P 
per pound compared with a farmgate 
price in Europe of 45.5P per pound. 
Europe’s taxpayers will effectively give 
a subsidy of about £145111 to the 
French, German and Dutch traders 
who are selling the stuff and to the 
Russians who are buying it. 

The deals have now virtually got 
commission approval in Brussels. They 
have won it during the same week that 
the commissioner for trade has 
formally proposed to die Nine that 
Europe be prepared to abandon sub¬ 
sidies to farm exports as part of its 
negotiating mandate in the forthcom¬ 
ing trade haggling with America. But 
so upside-down is the entire affair that 
most of Europe’s farm planners now 
greet the Russian offer with heavy sighs 
of relief. Under the common farm 
policy rules they cannot subsidise 
butter sales to Europe’s own market 
since this would threaten the idea that 
Europe’s shoppers, not its taxpayers, 
should pay the full price in the shops 
for supporting the community’s agri¬ 
culture. 

The trouble is that the EF.C is now 
carrying a surplus butter stock bought 
in from the market of over 400,000 
tons, plus uncounted private stocks. 
And, with decent weather, the Nine 


will produce over 250,000 tons of 
butter this season more than they will 
eat. All 400,000 tons of surplus butter 
mopped up by the community into 
stock so far have already been paid for 
by Europe’s taxpayers, at 186 Euro¬ 
pean units of account per ton (one unit 
of account roughly equals 46p). A 
Russian price of 30 units of account 
per ton will therefore in fact partly 
offset what Europe’s taxpayers have 
already spent, since no one else will 
buy the stuff—except the poorer 
nations and Europe’s pensioners and 
army families who already have it 
offered to them even cheaper than to 
the Russians. Better to subsidise a 
Russian eating butter at a low price 
than to subsidise no one eating it at a 
high price, argues the commission. All 
the more so since the cost of stocking 
and preserving this much butter for 
anything over a year comes to more 
than the subsidy to Russia. After t8 
months it is inedible. 

In the British entry treaty the EEC 
promised New Zealand not to let its 
dumping in third markets “ run 
counter” to New Zealand’s efforts to 
diversify its butter markets away from 
Britain. But both New Zealand and 
Australia appear happy with the 
suggested Russian deal because (a) the 
Russians are offering well under half 
the present rock bottom world price 
for butter ; (b) they show no sign of 
upping their offer ; (c) Australia and 
New Zealand have not themselves got 
that much butter to sell ; and (d) New 
Zealand wants the EEC stockpile to be 
as low as possible by 1975 when its 
transitional arrangement to supply the 
British market with a decreasing 
quantity of butter comes up for 
review. 


Sugar 

Just sweet words 

Something was achieved. The Com¬ 
monwealth sugar producers again got 
an assurance from Britain in London 
at the end of last month that the 1.4m 
tons of cane sugar that they have been 
exporting to Britain will be taken in 
future by the community. But they 
cannot be happy with an assurance 
which comes from only one of the 
EEC’s nine members, even though the 
commission endorses Britain’s stand. 

The present arrangement between 
Britain and the Commonwealth sugar 
producers comes to an end in Feb¬ 
ruary, 1975. The Commonwealth 
countries fear that after that their 
European market will diminish as a 
result of pressures from European beet 
producers. The basic, quotas for the 
beet production of the Six are fixed 
at a total of 6.48m tons until July, 
1975. But already production exceeds' 
7.5m tons, and the acreage under beet 
is increasing. And, although sugar 
is fed to animals and used in industry, 
the Six are expected to produce 
an annual surplus in the next few 
years of im tons. But with the three 
new members, the community will not 
be self-sufficient in sugar, and Europe’s 
sugar producers argue that they should 
expand production to fill the gap. 

This will be opposed by Britain. But 
even if the battle is successful and the 
Commonwealth countries are given 
guaranteed access to Europe the result¬ 
ing EEC surplus will depress the world 
market price and so diminish the 
revenues of many small countries 
whose export earnings are heavily 
dependent on sugar. 


Key indicators: The Nine—growth, jobs, money 


France, which has managed 
one of the best growth 
records in Europe over the 
past two years, came under 
the scrutiny of the 

Latest 3 
months 

Industrial production 
Index % change on 

1970 previous year 
=100 3 mths ago 

Unemployment 

Index % change on 

1970 previous year 
= 100 3 mths ago 

Money supply 

Index % change on 

1970 previous year 
=100 3 mths ago 

Germany 

109 

+ *1 

+ 9 

156$ 

-19 

+ 41 

136 

+ 31 

+ 161 

Organisation of Economic 

France 

117 

+ H 

+ 

143$ 

- 4 

+ 2 

140** 

+ 4 

+ 19 

Co-operation and 

Britain 

107$ 

+ 1 

+ 7 

117$ 

-111 

-231 

147$ 

+ 7 

+30 

Development this week. 

Italy 

104 

+ 7 

+ 4 

117** 

- 3 

+ 15 

137** 

+ 4 

+ 18 

Although it expects 

Holland 

M7t 

+ 2i 

+ 8 

220$ 

-17 

+20 

134** 

-t- 4 

+ 16 

oonhnuad strong economic 

Belgium 

113t 

+ 8 

+ 8 

130 

+ 31 

+21 

127** 

+ 4 

+ 12 

expansion this year end a 

Denmark 

110" 

nil 

+ 7 

100 

-23 

-33 

126t 

+ 4 

+ 13 

higher current account 
surplus, it did not think 
serious excess demand 

Ireland 

109** 

+ 3 

+ 5J 

114$ 

- 2 

nil 

135t 

+ 61 

+ 18 

United States 

112* 

+ 21 

+101 

109* 

- 8 

-121 

134$ 

+ 3 

+ 12 

pressures would emerge. 

On the contrary, a 6% real 

Japan 

in 6 

+ 5i 

+ 12 

117$ 

- *1 

- 31 

159t 

+ 61 

-1 23 


growth rate Will bo essential Index numbers (seasonally adjusted) refer to the three months to December, 1972, except 
if unemployment is to be *(2nd quarter), "(October). i(November), t( January, February, March). Industrial production 

kept in check. excludes construction. Unemployment indexes based on actual numbers. Money supply includes 


time deposits. 
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Restrictive agreements 

Notify Brussels— 
or else _ 

Brussels 

Mr Howard Williams is managing 
director of Williams Fabrications of 
Stepney. Last week he hurriedly told 
his lawyer to find out from the EEC 
commission’s anti-trust department the 
exact legal status of his company’s 
agreements with its European distri¬ 
butors. Under the treaty of accession 
all such agreements have to be notified 
to the commission by June 30th. What 
worries Mr Williams is whether the 
courts will uphold these agreements as 
valid 111 the period between notifi¬ 
cation and the commission's deciding 
whether they are compatible with EEC 
anti-trus‘ lies, a process which could 
take years. 

Mr Howard Williams is one of those 
who take a somewhat alarmist view 
of EEC machinations. In fact, of 
course, he does not exist, but many 
like him do, and over the past few 
weeks they have been inundating the 
commission with requests to find out 
where they stand. The source of all 
the trouble is a ruling given by the 
European court of justice in February 
in the De Haecht case between a 
brewery and its tied publican. This 
seems to have put an end to the 
illusion that business agreements duly 
notified to the commission are valid 
until the commission says otherwise. 
Reversing its previous decisions, the 
court has now decided that all 
business agreements which are pro¬ 
hibited under article 85 of the Treaty 
of Rome must be considered null and 
void from the beginning. 

This ruling has caused more sui- 
prisc than it should. Article 83 lays 
down in its first two paragraphs that 
all business agicements and concerted 
practices which may aflcct trade 
within the common maiket and which 
distort competition are prohibited and 
automatically void. At the same time, 
in paragraph ;j it provides that agree¬ 
ments which improve production or 
distribution and which benefit the con¬ 
sumer mav be exempted from this 
prohibition. The notorious regulation 
17, adopted in 1962, which attempts to 
put these principles into practice, laid 
down two further rules. First, all 
agreements coming under the general 
prohibition iri article 83 are void 
without the need for any prior decision 
to that effect ; this means that they 
can be dealt with directly by national 


EUROPE 

courts. Second, the commission was 
given the exclusive power to grant 
exemptions from this ban. This created 
a potentially bad situation where 
national courts could be called on to 
declare any agreement null and void 
under article 85(1)—for example if it 
was challenged by any outsider or even 
by one of the parties to the agreement. 
Hut only the commission could say 
whether the agreement would qualify 
for exemption under article 85(3). The 
resulting legal uncertainty was not 
lessened by the provision in regulation 
17 allowing the commission to exempt 
agreements retroactively. 

The European court, under its 
president, Judge Lecourt, has been 
wrestling with this problem ever since. 
The situation is relatively straight¬ 
forward where an agreement, whether 
or not it has been notified to the Com¬ 
mission, does not appreciably restrict 
competition or affect trade within the 
common market. National courts in 
such cases have the power to declare 
that article 8;, does not apply and that 
the agreement is valid. But what is the 
standing of an agreement where the 
parties have to await a decision which 
may well go against them ? Is it 
allowed to stand and stay in operation 
by the national courts until such time 
as the commission comes down one way 
or the other ? 

On this issue the European court has 
made a distinction between “ old ” 
agreements—those which existed before 
regulation 17 came into force in March, 

1982--and “new" agreements, which 
have been made since then. Any new 
agreement banned under article 
83(1) may be declared null and void 
hv the national courts provided that 
there is no chance of the commission 
granting an exemption. This would be 
the case, for example, with an agree¬ 
ment which should have been notified 
under regulation 17 but was not. It 
would also apply to an agreement of a 
type already outlawed. But if the 
national court concludes that tiie 
agieemcnt might qualify for an exemp¬ 
tion or derogation undei article 87{3), 
11 has to seek a commission ruling to 
prove it. 

When dealing with “ old ’’ agree¬ 
ments, the court long ago came up 
against the fact that the commission 
could not possiblv be expected to give 
a ruling very quicklv on the 37.000 
agreements originally notified to it 
under regulation 17. The judges have 
always taken the line that old agree¬ 
ments could not be. declared null and 
void by the national courts until the 
commission has taken a decision to 
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Everyone's waiting for Lecourt 


refuse exemption under article 85(3)— 
although if the request for exemption 
is finally turned down the ban is now, 
under the Dc Haecht ruling, retro¬ 
active. What is still not clear is 
whether the national judge should 
treat the agreement as provisionally 
valid in law and enforce it, or whether 
he should simply suspend judgment 
until the commission has taken a deci¬ 
sion. Only the European court itself 
can clear up this point. 

So far as British industry is con¬ 
cerned, the uncertainty created by the 
De Haecht ruling is not as great as 
some reports have made out. Distri¬ 
bution and licence agreements con¬ 
cluded by British manufacturers with 
firms from the EEC before January i, 
1973, should have been notified to the 
commission at the time on the ground 
that they affected trade between the 
Six. Most of these have now been 
cleared with Brussels, in some cases 
after being amended to take account of 
the commission’s views. 1 he only agree¬ 
ments which have now to be notified to 
Brussels are ft) new agreements 
concluded since the start of this 
year, (2) existing agreements affecting 
trade between Britain and the other 
two new members, Denmark and 
Ireland, and (3) agreements between 
British importers and their suppliers in 
the old six members of the EEC. 

The growing list of commission 
decisions and block exemptions 'under 
article 83(3) will do more than any¬ 
thing else to clear up the uncertainty. 
Meanwhile notification may not by 
itself make an agieement provisionally 
valid, but it is still an essential pre- 
liminan to obtaining exemption, and 
will at least prevent companies being 
fined by the commission if their agree¬ 
ment is outlawed in the end. 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


The Republic 
of Zaire 

US$50,000,000 

10-year Loan 

arranged by 

Morgan Grenfell & Co. Limited The Tokai Bank, Limited 


and provided by 

Associated Japanese Bank (International) Limited I'he Bank of Kobe, Limited 

Banque Commerciale pour I’Europe du Nord (Eurobank), Pans 
Barclays Bank International Limited T he Chuo Trust & Banking Company, Limited 

Franklin National Bank The Fuji Bank, Limited The Hokkaido Fakushoku Bank. Limited 
Japan International Bank Limited The Kyowa Bank, l.imited 
Libyan Arab Foreign Bank, Tripoli The Long-Term Credit Bank of Japan, Limited 
Marine Midland Bank- New York Midland Bank Limited The Mitsui Bank, Limited 

The Mitsui Trust & Banking Company, Limited Moscow Narodny Bank Limited 

National & Grindlays Bank Limited The Nippon Fudosan Bank. Limited 
The Royal Bank of Canada Roy West Banking Corporation, Nassau The Sanwa Bank, Limited 

The Tokai Bank, L.inuted 


Standard and Chartered Banking Group Limned 

UBAF Limited 
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Mr.Callard 
reports dear 

signs of 
recovery 


Addressing Stockholder!! at the 46th 
Annual General Meeting of Imperial 
Chemical Industries Limited, held in 
London on April 3rd, Mr. Jack 
Callard, the Chairman, said: "1972 
was another year of intense price com¬ 
petition against most of our products 
and another year of high Inflation in 
most parts of the world, but in the 
Group’s performance there were clear 
signs of the recovery we have been 
working for.” 

He added that profits for the year 
were still inadequate hut the upward 
trend in successive quarters was 
encouraging. The improvement 
stemmed partly from increasing 
demand for the Group's products in 
many countries, partly from its con¬ 
tinued success with products such 
as pharmaceuticals, crop protection 
chemicals, dyes and paints, and partly 
and perhaps most significantly 
from the steps taken throughout 
1971 and 1972 towards putting every 
part of the business in the best shape 
to meet the growing pressures from 
cver-incrcasing costs and competition 
and to take full benefit from higher 
demand. 

Rationalisation Benefits 

Commenting on the Group's ration¬ 
alisation and streamlining pro¬ 
gramme, which continued with equal 
vigour throughout 1972, Mr. Callard 
said: “The sum of the improvements 
made in productivity, technical 
efficiency and organisation has been 
impressive, and we began to see a 
solid return for our efforts before the 
year was out." 


The Chairman said that a large part 
of the Group's capital expenditure 
in the United Kingdom last year was 
on improvements to plants, and the 
benefits were beginning to show up 
well as higher demand called for 
higher output. 

“In 1972", said Mr. Callard, “over¬ 
seas sales grew faster than at home. 
In many parts of the world ICI 
companies have been taking vigorous 
steps to adapt themselves to new 
patterns of trade, and new political 
and economic circumstances." He 
also spoke of the progress made over 
the past ten years in building up 
ICI's marketing and manufacturing 
organisation in continental F.urope 
ahead of the United Kingdom’s entry 
into the Common Market. 

Capital Programme 

Commenting on the level of capital 
expenditure, Mr. Callard said that 
profitability and investment were, of 
course, inter-related and new capital 
sanctions had been at a low level. 
“This was a reflection of our 
unsatisfactory profit level in the 
second half of 1971 and the early 
months of 1972", said Mr. Callard, 
but he added: "With the upward 
profit trend since then, and on the 
basis of opportunities currently 
foreseen, we expect to authorise a 
substantial rise in capital expenditure 
during 197.}, though much will 
depend on whether this trend will 
continue and in any event such an 
increase in authorisations will not be 
fully reflected in expenditure' until 
1974.” 


Prospects for 1973 

Mr. Callard, referring to current 
prospects, said: 

“I am glad to say that in the first 
quarter of 1973 sales in the United 
Kingdom have increased substantially, 
as also have our exports. Many of our 
overseas subsidiaries have also bene 
tiled from an mcicase in demand so 
that for the Group as a whole the 
year has started well and in marked 
contrast to the early months of 
1972, when, lor special reasons, 
demand was low. For the rest of the 
year, much will depend on the main¬ 
tenance or the present high off take 
which is allowing many of our plants 
to operate more closely to capacity, 
and the cflccl upon us of the new 
Price and Pay Code. It is clear that 
the costs of raw materials, particu 
larly oil. will continue to rise, possibly 
at a higher rate than we have yet 
experienced. and we are no longer 
free to increase prices in the United 
Kingdom as inarkei circumstances 
would allow. Elsewhere there is a 
tendency for chemical prices to rise 
winch should be to our advantage 
in overseas markets. There are many 
constraints upon us but we are hopeful 
thal 1973 will be a year of further 
improvement in the results of the 
Group as a whole." 
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The fund will do fine—so 
long as it's not really needed 

The infighting over the appropriate Second, the speed and ease with which 
permanent site for the common mar- the fund, or its ruling members, will 
ket’s new European monetary co- accept the need for such a change in 
operation fund delayed its birthday parities when it does arise. If, in the 
by two days beyond the initial target event, the masters of the new fund 
date of April ist. Which was perhaps rest content with presiding over a 
just as well for the solemnity of the largely mythical beast—a snake in 
occasion. Taken at its face value, the which the central reference points of 
infant fund is a feeble creature to pit the subscribing currencies are frequently 
against the unwieldy reptile it is meant changing (normally after considerable 
eventually to tame. Its present scale periods of individual floating outside 
suits Luxemburg, where its temporary the scheme)—little harm will be done, 
secretariat started work on Friday. Awkwardly, however, some of them be¬ 
lts initial resources—some $1.8 billion lieve the expressed ultimate and impos- 
of existing EEC short-term monetary sible objective is of pegging common 
support credits—are sufficient by to- market currencies once and for all. 
day’s standards for perhaps a morning’s If the nascent fund were made power- 
unsuccessful intervention in the ex- ful enough its resources might be used 
changes. (On Thursday, March ist, not merely to smooth over purely 
European central banks spent $3.6 short-term and cyclical pressures on any 
billion in support operations before existing constellation of central rates, 
capitulating to market pressures and but to delay changes dictated by funda- 
withdrawing from the fray.) mental shifts in the competitiveness 

In practice, of course, no one among EEC countries. The new fund 
expects the fund to take on the real would then reproduce on a smaller 
burden of managing the joint Euro- scale the worst of the weaknesses of 
pean float of the D-mark, two francs, the old Bretton Woods monetary 
the guilder and three Scandinavian order. 

crowns at this stage of its infancy. Fortunately, that danger seems 
Over the next few months it is meant remote. The conservatives who 
to do little more than garner its staff wanted to make the fund powerful 
and establish its accounting and con- have been too conservative to give it 
sultation procedures with member the means to become so. Predictably, 
countries. Its main claim to attention the commission has funked the kind 
for the moment will be its task of of ingenious proposals put forward by 
“ multilateralising ” the net claims and Italy s Signor Ciovanni Magnifico, in 
debts of EEC ■•upport operations. All an article in I he Banker last May, 
of which is harmless enough. that members fund the bulk of their 

However, by the beginning of July official short-term dollar holdings (each 


country then being entitled to 
receive from its partners an equivalent 
amount of EEC currencies)—a scheme 
which at one stroke would have 
helped to remove the market’s awk¬ 
ward dollar overhang, provided the 
fund with a working pool of perhaps 
$30 billion in European currencies, 
and avoided adding a jot to total 
liquidity during a period of infla¬ 
tionary pressures in Europe. Instead, 
the commission has plumped for a 
somewhat liberalised version of the 
plan for stage two of the fund put 
forward more recently to the Monnet 
committee by Mr Robert Triffin, 

Mr Triffin suggested that the fund 
be endowed as a first step with roughly 
$10 billion, half to be contributed in 
dollars (through the pooling of a portion 
of member countries’ reserves), 
half in EEC currencies (through the 
enlargement of existing short-term 
credit lines). Each country would start 
with a minimum “ Europa ” account 
equivalent to its quota. The fund' 
would then act as the channel, co¬ 
ordinator, or even ' initiating agent, 
for support operations. A member 
would deposit in its Europa account 
any dollars or EEC currencies it 
bought in the market to hold its 
exchange rate down within the agreed 
margins of fluctuation ; and it would 
be able to draw on its account (or get 
interim credit from the. fund) to 
obtain the currencies needed to sell to 
the market when it had to keep its 
exchange rate up. Claims and debts 
incurred under these arrangements 
would be multilateral—in the sense 
that thev would he with the fund 
rather than another country and 
would all be expressed uniformly in 
Europas—but any net debt would be 
subject to repayment in external 
assets acceptable to the fund. 


the fund is scheduled to enter adoles¬ 
cence, developing from a clearing 
house to a flexible baby International 
Monetary Fund, on the path to becom¬ 
ing a fully fledged regional central 
bank. It is this intermediate stage that 
will test its mettle. The test will be 
particularly hard if—as is the rosy hope 
in Brussels—both Britain and Italy 
have by June been enticed to peg their 
currencies into the snake. 

Two points will be crucial in deter¬ 
mining whether the fund’s stage two 
experiment will prove even a qualified 
success. First, the size and flexibility 
of the fund’s resources, which will 
need to be considerable even in the 
absence of determined speculation on a 
change in the parities between EEC 
currencies participating in the snake. 



"Present parities (or, for starling and the Ijra, markat rataa) against thalr end-1068 starting points, 
waightsd by trada among tha members of the joint European float plus Britain, Italy and Ireland. 
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EUROPE 




Contributions paid 

in: 


One-year 





Total 

EEC 

($m) 

Gold or 


National 

" Europe ” 

currency 


SDRs 

Dollars 

currencies 

lines 

credits* 

Britain 

220.2 

440.4 

1.6*1.4 

2.202 

4.624.2 

Francet 

220.2 

440.4 

1,641.4 

2.202 

4.624.2 

Germanyt 

220.2 

440.4 

1,641.4 

2,202 

4.624.2 

Italy 

146.8 

293.6 

1.027.6 

1,468 

3.082.8 

Belgium t 

73.4 

146.8 

513.8 

734 

1.541,4 

Holland t 

73.4 

146.8 

613.8 

734 

1.541.4 

Denmarkf 

33.0 

66.0 

231.0 

330 

693.0 

Ireland 

12.8 

26.6 

89.6 

128 

268.8 

All members 

1,000 

£000 

Z000 

10,000 

2E000 


m fniarest-bearmg credits m EEC currencies available (against a swap in the borrower's own currency) up 
to a multiple of three times a member’s initial contribution in its national currency. Further short-term 
credits would be available only against gold or SDRs. The EEC's medium-term credit lines would 
probably remain on a government-to-government basis outside tho fund. 

t Present members of the toint European float ; Norway and Sweden era also In the float but are not 
members of the EEC fund. 
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familiar surge of dollars into the D- 
rnark Under the commission’s propo¬ 
sals, decisions on the average rate for 
currencies in the snake will be taken 
by a majority vote of the directors of 
the fund. Germany and some others 
will want the band to be pitched rather 
high. That would tend to exacerbate 
the reserve losses of the weak cur¬ 
rency countries, particularly of any 
who, like Britain, did a substantial 
proportion of their trade with out¬ 
siders. 

The hard fact is that, even with 
a floating band against non-members, 
the narrowing of the permissible range 
of fluctuation among member cur¬ 
rencies has made their defence both 


The commission has modified Mr 
Triffin’s proposals in two important 
respects. First, although it has agreed 
on an amount at $10 billion, it has 
suggested that each country pay in 
only 20 per cent of its total quota in 
dollars ; io per cent would be paid in 
gold or SDRs and the balance, of 70 
per cent in its own currency. 
(Members’ shares in the total endow¬ 
ment would be calculated in the same 
proportions as their contributions to 
the EEC’s short-term support credits.) 
As the table shows, this would bump 
up the initial endowment in non¬ 
dollar assets from $5 billion to $8 bil¬ 
lion, but the fund’s outright holdings 
of the strong European currencies 
would amount to just $4.3 billion. 

Second, the commission has gone 
some way towards meeting British and 
Italian objections to any scheme that 
threatened to bounce the weaker 
members straight into expensive debts 
repayable largely in scarce (that is, 
non-dollar) assets. Under the Triffin 
proposals a member country would be 
obliged not only to repay any “ pure ” 
credits extended by the fund but also' 
to “ reconstitute ” its Europa account if 
net drawings brought it below its 
minimum quota level. Under the 
commission’s present proposals a dis¬ 
tinction is to be drawn : pure credits 
would be interest-bearing and would 
normally be repayable after a year, 
but drawings under a country’s own 
Europa account would be uncondi¬ 
tional (that is, interest-free and subject 
to no repayment obligation). 

This concession may be modified 
during the final negotiations for stage 
two. It is difficult to see how the fund 
would long survive if, say, both 
Britain and Italy availed themselves of 
their rigfht to draw down their Europa 
accounts. Their unconditional drawing 
rights alone would total $3.7 billion— 
enou^t to exhaust the fund’s entire 


initial holdings of D-marks, guilders 
and Belgian francs plus over two- 
thirds of its French francs. Nor is it 
clear whether the fund would pay 
interest to the creditor countries whose 
Europa accounts would presumably be 
bumped up by such drawings. 

Under any system, the fund’s 
resources are likely to he sorely 
stretched. Some people at Brussels are 
comforting themselves with the theory 
that the fund should have to cope only 
with intra-community strains, because 
all the members of the. European snake 
will be floating together against non- 
members. But in practice, the relation¬ 
ship will not be nearly so simple. 

There would be difficulties even if 
the EEC were prepared to float the 
snake clean : the fact that the aver¬ 
age community level against the 
dollar might then be “ right ” would 
not necessarily mean that the levels of 
the individual member currencies 
would be right (the average of two and 
10 is the same as the average of five and 
seven). However, Brussels intends the 
snake to float as dirtily as possible ; 
putting part of the burden on 
still tighter exchange controls, and 
bearing part by .deliberate market 
intervention against the dollar. This 
implies arbitrarily deciding on an 
average “ European exchange rate.’’ If 
this is pitched low (to suit the weakest 
currency in the snake), the strong will 
have to purchase dollars to stay in 
line. There will then be another 


more difficult and more costly. Under 
the rules of the game of the snake a 
speculator who went short on Danish 
crowns and long on D-marks when these 
two currencies were at their floor and 
ceiling respectively, and then had the 
bad luck to see the two switch posi¬ 
tions, would wind up paying a maxi¬ 
mum of 4^ per cent for guessing 
wrong. Under the old rules of the 
Smithsonian system he could have lost 
as much as 9 per cent. So there will be 
more reason to switch into D-marks, 
out of other snake currencies, than 
ever. 

The real snag with the snake is 
not so much the width of its band 
as it very existence. So long as coun¬ 
tries do not march in step on domestic 
growth and inflation, it is in the nature 
of “ fixed ” exchange rates among 
them eventually to set up clear one¬ 
way bets. And neither technical 
expertise nor a few billion in strong 
currencies will allow the fund to buck 
the money the market can place on a 
one-way bet. 

This has been the lesson of the 
past, as a glance at the chart on parity 
changes among the EEC currencies 
since 1958 shows. More recent data 
on these countries’ records on current 
account, prices and wage costs show 
that it will be the lesson of the future 
as well. Economic and monetary union 
and the fund are being built on hopes 
of harmonisation and integration, 
instead of on hard fact. 
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TUSCANY The glories of the past and the New Frontier 


1. Tuscany is a region with very special features that 
differentiate it from the rest of Italy. The northern group 
of regions, with its population of 25 million and its vast 
economic force clustering around the great metropolitan 
areas of Milan and Turin, is already on the same footing 
as wealthier, more highly industrialised European nations. 
The regions in the South of Italy, on the other hand, ex¬ 
tending over the larger part of the Italian peninsula, are 
chronically depressed areas. 

Italy, therefore, is a country split in two. It is the appointed 
task of Tuscany, with the level of development that it has 
attained and in its geographical position in the heart of 
the nation, to act as a hinge between the North and 
the South. 

2. Is this feasible? The difficulties are manifold, for over 
the last quarter of a century Tuscany has itself been pass¬ 
ing through a radical process of change. Tuscany has its 
own North and its own South. It all began with the 
upheaval in the traditional farming methods, rooted in the 
centuries-old 'metayage” system—a 50/50 association 
between the constantly under-capitalised owner of the 
land and the peasant family working that land. The short¬ 
age of capital equipment on farms, the low income pro¬ 
duced by farming, the isolation of the peasant families in 
their lonely crumbling farmsteads dispersed in the 
countryside, their sudden impoverishment in the space 
of a few years: all these factors caused two thirds of 
Tuscan farm workers to leave the land and to flow into 
industrial towns. Approximately 85% of the area of 
Tuscany was thus bereft of its population and the little 
world that remained was drained of its resources. Today, 
Tuscany is all too familiar with the problems both of the 
city and of the depressed areas. It is experiencing the 
acute social tensions associated with work, housing, 
schools, hospitals, transportation and pollution in towns 
where almost 600 people are crowded into a square 
kilometre (the same population as in Milan): it knows 
the drama of poverty in places where, with 70 inhabi¬ 
tants per square kilometre, the general conditions are 
similar to those prevailing in the South of Italy. 

3. The solution to these major problems must be pro¬ 
vided by the Tuscan regional government, elected in 
1970 following a sweeping constitutional reform which 
transferred the power to reach decisions on certain stra¬ 
tegic issues (agriculture, crafts, trade, transportation, 
health, tourism, territorial planning, etc.) from the 
central to the regional government. 

Under a Socialist president, - Lelio Lagorio, the Tuscan 
government has set itself three basic tasks: (a) to support 
industry by humanising development in overcrowded 
areas, locating new industry in the south of Tuscany and 
encouraging the technological modernisation of com¬ 
panies to place them on a competitive footing; (b) to 
restore the vital role of agriculture by helping it to 


become industrialised and to specialise (in viticulture, 
oil production, livestock breeding and flower growing), 
giving greatest financial encouragement to the farm¬ 
workers' co-operatives and to farms run on industrial 
lines; (c) to safeguard the natural environment so that 
in Tuscany man can still find the deeper meaning of life. 
Today's visitor to Tuscany can still enjoy the glories of the 
past and share in the experiences of a people constructing 
its new frontiers day by day. 



A splendid view of the "Cupolone" as seen from the offices of the 
Banca Toscana 

This page has bean sponsored by the Banca Toscana, 
Florence, together with the Tuscan Regional Board. 
The Banca Toscana is now the leading Italian 
regional bank. Founded in 1904, it adminiaters 
deposits of over Lire 800,000 m. through its 172 
agencies throughout the region. 

With over a thousand foreign correspondent banks, 
it is linked with nugor economic and financial 
markets throughout the world. 
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ELECTRIC POWER IN ITALY 

PRODUCTION CRISIS 


The need for increased power production in Italy must not be impeded by any failure to 
co-ordinate the needs of environmental protection with a programme for building new power 
stations. Statements on the subject by the Chairman of ENEL (National Electric Energy 
Agency, Italy) Prof. Arnaldo Maria Angelini. 


We have been on a tour of Italy to visit fully or partially 
built electric power stations, or else sites where stations 
should have gone up years ago. for a survey which we 
modestly consider to be of prime importance. At the 
moment the mayor of the smallest Italian town can stop 
the building of a power station by refusing to grant per¬ 
mission to build on the territory of his Commune—or by 
objecting to it—and obstruction can thus work its way 
down, through the successive stages of a completely 
muddled bureaucratic journey and in the absence of a 
national viewpoint on the problem or a national body with 
decision-making powers, but with democratic respect for 
lesser authorities and local autonomies. There is a serious 
lack of precise laws to safeguard accurately and fairly the 
ecological factors and the health of citizens in the indus¬ 
trial areas where ENEL wants to build a power station in 
line with technical requirements, but at the same time 
not to obstruct, once safety standards have been observed, 
the production of such a boon as electric power, since such 
production is essential to the very life of the nation, not to 
mention its technical and social progress. 

Mr Ferri. Minister for Industry, recently submitted to Par¬ 
liament a bill asking for Cl PE (Interministerial Committee 
for Economic Planning) to have the power of decision as 
regards electric power stations. The proposed law is 
muddled, although better than nothing, and could clarify 
the situation in future, though not at present unless it 
contains a transitional provision or* the subject. The bill 
provides for the examination of the ENEL regional project 
by Cl PE, supported by the opinions and approval of a 
number of ministries involved in this field—ie. the Minis¬ 
tries of Education (Fine Arts sections). Industry. Public 
Works and Health—until when the project comes back 
to CIPE, the latter has the necessary groundwork for its 
decision. This system could serve for future projects, but 
how are we to remove the obstacles to those already 
planned since 1968. for which ENEL has set aside vast 
sums over the years and has given orders, on paper, for 
between Lit. 400 and 600.000 m. to electrical engineer¬ 
ing companies such as Breda. Ansaldo Nucleare and Tosi, 
to name but a few—industries which have virtually no 
work today? 

Blocked Orders 

This problem involves companies employing a total of 
50,000 workers, and with a turnover of more than Lit. 
500,000 m. a year which, within six months, will be forced 


to put a large number of their employees out of work pre¬ 
cisely because they have been unable to put in hand the 
orders placed with them on paper but without ever being 
given the go-ahead by ENEL which, in turn, has been 
prevented from carrying out a programme which was 
settled down to the last detail and approved, ENEL being 
a public corporation, by the competent authorities. 
Moreover. ENEL has for years used the best possible scien¬ 
tific means to check air and water in areas chosen for 
power stations. As a result, pollution levels to date are 
relatively low. 

Prof. Angelini, Chairman of ENEL, was most explicit as 
befits a scientist: even if the programme which has been 
blocked for years were given the go-ahead straight away, 
provided the demand for power is as forecast, for at least 
three years—ie, up to around 1975—such demand could 
only be met in part. Hence, we would add ourselves, for 
at least three years we shall have to use electric power 
very sparingly, and indeed perhaps ration it (though we 
do hope it will not come to that). 

Prof. Angelini also said that checks on water and air 
pollution were being carried out scrupulously by ENEL 
and showed acceptable levels everywhere. What we must 
clarify here is this question: do we or do we not consider 
electric power production to be a question of national 
importance and vital to the economic and social develop¬ 
ment of the nation, and do we consider the problem of 
industry-versus-ecology to be insoluble? 

As for the first part of the question, we feel there can be 
no doubt. We cannot hope to progress or to develop the 
economy without the support of electric power. On the 
second point, we ought to get our ideas sorted out lest 
we find ourselves divided into two rival factions. 

Ecology is a major problem affecting the health of all 
citizens and the very survival of the human race. Hence it 
is of vital importance. Mr Romita, the Minister, said in 
Milan that it would cost us all money to protect the 
environment and the health of Italian citizens, but that this 
was a price we should have to pay to protect our lives. We 
would add that no one. whether industrial groups, ENEL, 
communities or associations, can contract out of the 
ecological problem. 

If both the problems, the electric power one (or indeed 
the industrial problem in general) and the ecological one 
(in the full sense of the word—ie. the problem of all types 
of pollution) must now be considered from the national 
point of view, the immediate responsibility in terms of 
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ENEL—power station at Vado Ligure (Savona) 


planning and legislation belongs to Parliament. Let there 
be precise laws which, in the case of industry (read also 
electric power stations), lay down in technical terms their 
requirements but which, once these requirements have 
been met. put no further obstacles in the way of the indus¬ 
trialisation of the country. If all this costs industry, and 
therefore ENEL, more money, well and good, but at least 
they will know that, once the laws have been complied 
with, no law will prohibit them from going ahead in 
practice. 

Implementation of the Programme 

We have talked about the bill the government has put 
before Parliament, we know which delegations of mayors 
and regional administrators from the areas where these 
power stations are to go up are making their voices heard 
in Parliament these days, we know that the Ministry of 
Public Works is to become the Department of the Environ¬ 
ment and Public Works. This is all very well, but for now 
these are only words whilst other countries such as the 
United States. France and Germany have already begun 
to spend millions of dollars to discuss ecology in practical 
terms and passing laws on the subject without blocking 
industrialisation in the process. 

We. on the other hand, are foroed by what has become 
a crisis situation to consider the problem from two differ¬ 


ent viewpoints. The first of these is long-term, though 
planned at an earlier date, and the other immediately 
aimed at resolving, because it is logical to do so. a situation 
which is becoming paradoxical. What are we to dp with 
half-built electric power stations (such as Piombiiio), or 
those which are still at site level, considering that in a few 
years' time we shall not have enough power to meet 
demand? What are the electrical engineering companies 
to do since, without ENEL orders, they will be obliged to 
lay off many thousands of workers within a few months? 
Would it not therefore be appropriate to launch a "rati¬ 
fication" in legislative terms to complete the programme, 
and then to look at future ENEL programmes in a more 
serious and more clearly defined context ? 

And now. let us be realistic. Let us finish what was left 
half-done—obviously finding solutions which are accept¬ 
able both to ENEL and to the Communes concerned— 
and these plan at national level, respecting lesser authori¬ 
ties and looking to the future. 

The Minister. Mr Ferri, assured ecologists in Parliament in 
recent days that ENEL would go on with its programme, 
giving priority to nuclear power stations which cause less 
pollution than thermal stations. We hope we are going the 
right way about resolving the deadlock. 

AGOSTINO MELONI 
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IN 1972 WE PROCESSED 
13 MILLION TONS OF CRUDE AND 
EXPORTED 70% OF OUR PRODUCTION 


The Saras refinery, located in Sarroch 
(Cagliari) set a peak record for the Ita¬ 
lian Oil industry also for 1972. But 
SARAS most flattering success is the 
export of semi processed and finished 
products up to 70% of the Company's 
total production which represents, for 
Italy, a very interesting point since the 
import of •• energy » constitutes a heavy 
item for the Nation's balance of import. 
Day by day oil tankers from all over the 
world moor at the Sarroch berthing faci¬ 
lities and at the « crude Island » — a 
futuristic steel platform fully equipped — 
to unload crude and pick up products 
which value has been .considerably in¬ 
creased by SARAS pr&essing. All this 


means valuable currency coming in and, 
consequently, an important balancing 
item for the Italian Oil Industry where 
this young Sardinian Company has wor¬ 
ked up to a leader position. 

Ranking among the biggest <■ service >■ 
refineries. SARAS supplies the major 


SARAS 



international oil companies. Two at¬ 
mospheric distillation units producing 
160.000 and 200.000 BSD respectively 
(total 18 million tons per year), nine 
processing units and a storage tank ca¬ 
pacity of 3 million cu.m, make up the 
image of a company born to enter the 
scene of the International Oil Market. 
The Company, boasting an efficient pol¬ 
lution control system, which is constantly 
improved, holds a prominent position 
even In the field of ecology. 

Located m the very heart of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, right on the Big Oil Route, SA¬ 
RAS is a young, vital reality, ready to 
servq the future of the Italian Oil In¬ 
dustry. 
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The work, plans and investments of the 

LIQUIGAS GROUP: 

a positive achievement in the Italian economy 


Even though 1972 was a very difficult year for the Italian 
economy in general and for petrochemicals in particular, 
the Liquigas Group successfully implemented its substantial 
expansion plans: this was the most significant consideration 
to emerge from the annual report recently presented by the 
Board of Directors, whose chairman is Gr. UfT. Philip H. 
Marfugi and whose Managing Director is Cav. Lav. Raffaele 
Ursini. 

The Group’s turnover in Italy and abroad over the past year 
has also risen over the L.90,000m mark, a 10% increase 
compared with the previous year. 

A Chemical Breakthrough 

During 1972, the Liquigas Group not only continued to expand 
m the sectors in which it was already firmly established but it 
also started up in areas in which shortcomings and gaps still 
exist, as well as directing its attention to absolutely new sectors. 
The rational plan of development in the petrochemical sector, 
which will be completed by 1978-1980, is based on highly 
specialized and technologically advanced production, speci¬ 
fically in biochemicals with the products of fermentation 
(normal paraffin bioproteins, aminoacids, citric acid, fatty 
acids, etc.), in detergents with totally bio-degradable raw 
materials, m additives for lubricant oils (an area in which 
Europe today is far from being in the lead) and also in special 
and engineering resins, in ancillary and intermediate products 
for electrical engineering and textiles, in special products for 
paints and varnish, rubber and the building industry. 

In this sector, the Group works with several associate com¬ 
panies, first and foremost with Liquichimica which acts as a 
focal point for all the marketing work in the petrochemical 
field. This associate company's production works is at Robas- 
somero; expansion work on this establishment was completed 
during the course of 1972. 

Normal Paraffin 

Liquichimica Augusta, on the other hand, is responsible for the 
substantial output of Normal Paraffin, part of which is used 
for the production of bioproteins in the factory of our associate 


company, Liquichimica Biosintesi. When work has been 
completed on extending the Augusta plant, the company will 
increase its annual production of Normal Paraffin from the 
present level of 140,000 tons to 650,000 tons, equivalent to 
40% of production in the world as a whole. The Augusta 
factory, which is already the largest production unit for Normal 
Paraffin in the world, will be able to supply Liquichimica Bio¬ 
sintesi and the other associate companies in thp Group as well 
as international customers. The factory will also produce linear 
dodecatylbenzol, N-olefin and higher alcohols. 

Bioproteins 

Liquichimica Biosintesi is building its own factory at Saline di 
Montebello Jonico (Reggio Calabria) which will be operational 
in 1974 with an annual output of 100.000 tons bioproteins, 
50,000 tons citric acids and derivatives, 100,000 tons fatty 
acids and 10,000 tons ammoacids. 

Another associate company of the Group is Uniliq, 30% of 
the shares being held by Liquigas and the remaining 70% by 
Union Carbide. Uniliq is building a factory at San Leo (Reggio 
Calabria); the company was formed for the production of 
molecular and selective absorbent screens for the oil and 
petrochemical industry. 

Fine Chemical Programmes 

Finally, Liquichimica Sud has submitted to the Italian planning 
authorities its designs for a petrochemical plant to operate in 
the sector of fine chemicals, which will require investment of 
approximately L.700,000m. 

Another interesting project completed at the end of 1972 was 
the acquisition of control over Manifattura Ceramica Pozzi 
whose work in petrochemicals, m the processing of plastics 
and the production of paints fits in very well with the Liquigas 
Group petrochemical programme, and indeed integrates that 
programme. The whole chemical side of this company, both 
the basic part concentrated at Ferrandina and the plastics 
sector (the processing of polyvinyl chloride) and paints, can be 
combined with the activities of the Liquigas Group, chemical 

Comimetl at top of following page 
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sector. The field in which Munijattura Ceramka Pozzi has 
made its reputation by its excellent products, highly valued 
in Italy and abroad, the manufacture of sanitary ware, will 
continue and will provide further impetus. 

During the year, a new company was formed: Cebin —a bio¬ 
chemical nutritional centre for scientific and applied research 
in by-products of petroleum fermentation and non-petroleum 
fermentation for animal and human use. This Centre is to work 
in close co-operation with the Saline Liquichimica Biosituesi 
factory, while F.A.O. is also interested in its activities, positive 
contacts having already been established. 

Petroleum Fuels 

The Liquigas Group also operates in the sphere of petroleum 
fuels through Liquigas Jtaliana, which has an 18 % share of 
the Liquified Petroleum Gas (cylinders) market and 9 % of the 
market for heating kerosene. Sales of camping gas and gasoil 
have also been good. 

In 1972 , the Liquigas Group entered the livestock sector by 
setting up Liquifarm whose object is to co-ordinate work in 
this field in Italy with that of Liquifarm do Brasil. 

The Group’s Investments 

The Liquigas Group’s total investments reached the figure of 
184,000 million lire in 1972 , L. 90 , 000 m of which was in 
Petrolchimica. By 1975 , when the first phase of the vast current 
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programme is completed, its investments will have risen to 
L. 500 , 000 m, as follows: L .350 in petrochemicals, L .105 in 
fuels, L .20 in livestock farming and L .25 in property. According 
to the second phase of the programme, the Group’s investments 
will be L. 1 , 600 , 000 m by 1978 - 1980 , while its turnover should 
reach L. 300 , 000 m by 1975 and L. 1 , 000 , 000 m by 1978 - 1980 . 

Associate Companies Abroad 

The results achieved in 1972 by the management of foreign 
associates were also satisfactory. Associate companies in 
Brazil ( Liquigas do Brasil, Liquichimica do Brasil and Liqui¬ 
farm do Brasil) did good and steady business to produce 
satisfactory financial results and levels of development. 

The Group plans to invest more than L. 50 , 000 m in three 
sectors by 1980 : L.P.G. for domestic and industrial use, 
petrochemicals and livestock and agriculture. Work in the 
latter sector in particular will extend beyond Brazil to Europe 
and Asia; with this in mind, the Group is giving careful con¬ 
sideration to co-operation with leading international companies 
with a view to a co-holding to gain a foothold in the world 
circuit. 

Together with other associated companies, the Liquigas Group 
sells L.P.G. in Ecuador, Nigeria, the Lebanon and Turkey, 
and it also operates in the petrochemical field in the Lebanon. 
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AGREEMENT BETWEEN TECNOCDGNE AND IATR0BE STEEL COMPANY 


signed in Rome 



From left to right: Marshall Schober, Minister Ferrari-Aggradl and 
Mario Einaudi. 


Tecnocogne, an affiliate of EGAM, the state company which 
administers mining and metallurgical concerns, and Latrobe 
Steel Company of Pittsburgh recently signed an agreement ir 
Rome at the headquarters of the Ministry for State Participation 
in the presence of the Minister, Mr. Ferrari-Aggradi, for technical 
and knowhow co-operation with the purpose of creating a plant 
in Italy to produce high-quality steel alloys, quick steel and 
especially super alloys for use in aeronautic, nuclear and 
electronical sectors. 

The document was signed by the President of EGAM, Mario 
Einaudi and the President of Latrobe Steel Company, Marshall 
Schober, assisted by the Vice-President of the International 
Department, John L. Wandrisco. 

The agreement is particularly important for Italian industry as 
it will thus be able to overcome the now-existing gap in the 
technological field, especially as far as super alloys are concerned, 
by being able to use the most up-to-date plants and equipment. 
In fact the Tecnocogne plant will be the first of its kind to be built 
in Italy. Today Italy is dependent upon foreign countries in this 
important sector. The factory will be built in southern Italy in an 
area of 300,000 square meters. It will take two years to complete 
and will cost 50 billion Lire. Once in full operation, the plant will 
employ more than 1,000 persons. 
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From every part of the world 
people are coming 
to Brescia 


. they are managers 

with die casting or plastics 
molding difficulties. These men know 

that Idra machines will solve their 
production problems. 


Other offices: 
MILAN 
ROME 
LONDON 
PARIS 
STUTTGART 
HALSINGBORG 



Hydraulically operated die 
casting and Injection 
molding machines. 

Head office and works : 

25100 Brescia (Italy) 

Via Tnumplina, 13 - Tel. (030) 30.36 61 
Telex 30034 - Cables Idrn-Brescia 


Tn MiMPirwiii. lPm&a i ikirrrn . e>«U Um.«* uuin.klaulm Ui*k Otreal 


mlM. S W 10 . TF1 moss BSSt/2 - TELEX 264016 - CABLES: IDRABBIT - London 3. 












Italian Advertisement Feature—2 


the economist aprii 1973 


We think that we can help you to find the right answers 
to your financial questions. 

Our huge international organisation is at your service. 
We do not guarantee miracles but we are ready to help 





BANCO Dl ROMA 

h r a o o ff- • c f. wo m r 

C.ipiUil iiiul r• vm ? . I ‘»Cj.30U.{J00.0U0 

IMTF.RMATIOWAl PAfUNFRS COMM LR/BANK AND ORFDIT I YONNAIS 

3000 branches at your disposal 
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REPOiLIC Of ARGENTINA—fl CHOCON-CERROS Ctl.ORADOS COMPLEX -El. CH0C0N PROJEC f 
HIDROELECTRICA NORPATAGQNICA SOCtETA* AHONIMA 
SIR ALEXANDER Gilt AMU PARTNERS 

COMPANIA C0NSTRUCT0RA DE EL CHOCQN IMPREGILO-SOLLAE/O S A 














With oil production getting larger and larger 
and with increasing natural gas availabilities. 
ENI not only can make more petroleum 
products tailored to world needs but also more 
PETROCHEMICALS - INTERMEDIATES - 
FINE CHEMICAL DERIVATIVES 
in 7 large Italian chemical processing com¬ 
plexes located at 

RAVENNA - GELA - RAGUSA MAN- 
FREDONIA - CAGLIARI - PISTICCI-OTTANA 
(under construction). 

ENI production of crude oil from diversified 
sources is now sufficient to cover all current 
group refining requirements, and. barring the 
unforeseen, will now keep pace with future 
requirements. 

ENI availabilities of natural gas are steadily 
growing with imports from Libya, and soon 
from Holland and the USSR, plus potentials 
from continual new field discoveries by the 
group in Italy and abroad. 

Global capacity of the group is now over 
10,200,000.000 pounds per year of petro¬ 
chemical and chemical products. Investments 
in the chemical sector will be doubled during 
the next five years. 
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•1th international 
furniture 
tixhioitiof 1 

13th Italian 

furniture 

exhibition 

rmlnn fair gi ounds 
22nd 27th 
September 1973 

(|l'n(:iai SCf.K'tUI Kll 
I ,’iie milono 
cur so muurrnta 'Jt> 
tri -V! So Vi 4MVUH8 


Brief Books 
order form 

This background series of 28-page briefs, 
illustrated with maps, charts and 
photographs, looks at some current world 
problems and isolates the real issues. 

Counter Terrorism 

It wav Edmund Burke, living in another time of revolutionary 
violence, who remarked that when your neighbour's house is on fire, 
it can do no harm to let the hoses spray a little on your own. It was 
sound advice. Political violence is contagious. Terrorism is no longer 
something happening "over there." but a menace to all western 
societies. How can it be contained? 

Vat 

On April 1st. 1973. Britain goes over to Vat. Value added tax is a tax 
that consumers will pay on c^erytlung except food, rents, houses, fuel, 
power, fares, newspapers, books and gold. Vat is being introduced 
because the taxes it is replacing, purchase tax and selective employ 
mem tax. arc indirect taxes which distort the economies of the 
production and distribution of goods and services. Most European 
countries use Vat. and it is the common market’s common indirect 
tax. Here's why. and how Vat will work. 

Rates (including postage) 

Brief Books: inland and surface mail 25p, airmail 45p(US$i.25) 
Economist reprints: inland and surface mail 30p, airmail 45p 
(USSI.25). Binder: surface maiUI (US$2.75) 


Please send me the following Brief Books: 

2. Europe (4/69) 21. Management (7/70) 

3. Devaluation (6/68) 22. Election '70 (7/70) 

4. Communications 23. Defence (1/71) 

(10/69) 24. Revolution in Latin 

5. Race Relations (7/68) America (4/71) 

8. Gold (7/70) 25. Cuba (8/71) 

9. Road Safety!11/68) 26. Oil (7/71) 

11. Technological 27. Stagflation—Britain's 

Forecasting (1/69) way out (8/71) 

12. Life Assurance (9/69) 28. Industrial Relations 

13. Taxation (2/69) (9/71) 

14. Communism (3/69) 29. Counter terrorism 

16. Student Revolt (1/70) (10/72) 

17. Common Market 30. Urban traffle (7/72) 

(2/70) 31. Britain from flgures 

18. Prisons (12/69) (10/72) 

19. Education (2/71) 32. Value-added tax 

20. Ideologies (7/70) (10/72) 

Please send me the following Economist reprints: 

The half-forgotten army (Jan ’71) 

Britain into Europe (July ’ 71) - 

The next 40 years (April '72) - 

Spain (June *72) - 

Please also send-Brief Book Binders (a- £ I each 


address 


l enclose cheque/postal order for 

The Economist 
Publications Department 
25 St. James's Street 
London SW1A1HG 
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We have nothing 




ft are the Fiat that makes earthmoving equip- 

ment. Not the Fiat that makes cars. 

Ww We are not the same people. We don’t even 
sign our name the same way. And we don’t build 
our products in the same place. 

At Fiat Earthmoving Equipment, we’ve 
invested 64 million dollars to build the most modem, 
most fully-automated plant in the industry. Located 
at Lecce, it is over 800 miles south of Turin and Fiat 
cars. 35 of Lecce’s 180 acres are already completed. 
By the end of the year, more than 2,000 people will 
be working there. 

Lecce demonstrates that we believe earth- 
moving equipment is a field for specialists who must 
operate independently. 

Nonetheless, we don’t overlook the advan¬ 
tages to be had> from some of the other members of 
the Fiat team. 

Like the Impresit division, whose experience 
in constructing ports, dams and highways systems 
hits provided us with a wealth of practical know-how. 

Or Fiat’s diesel operations, whose output of 
120,000 engines a year, ranging in size from a few 
dozen hp to sea-going moasters developing 4,000 hp 
per cylinder, includes the diesels specially designed 
for our own models. 

Not to mention Fiat’s iron and steel mills, 
and vast R&l) facilities. 

We’re already ofT to a strong shirt. 

We arc the largest manufacturer of earth- 
moving equipment in Europe. Our track-type dozer 
and loader sales there account for some 30 of the 
market. We’re moving fast on other continents as 
well. Tratores Fiat do Brasil, for example, today 
builds and sells more than half the dozers in its 
market. 



Although our American competition still 
regards the business as its private property, many 
contractors are looking for an alternative solution. 

And this is exactly what we have to offer. 

For the time being, the Fiat line stops at 
200 hp with the Series 20 dozers. New mode's will 
follow, all of them designed to fit the realities of our 
customers’ growing costs and changing needs. 

For example, in most of the world’s fully- 
industrialized countries, big construction works are 
becoming the exception; utility jobs are more and 
more the order of the day. And we do not want to 
saddle contractors with equipment that costs them too 
much to buy, to maintain, to move from job to job. 

We also realize that our real business is pro¬ 
viding work-hours, not just machines. For this, 
building the equipment is only half the job. The other 
half -helping a contractor choose the right machine 
for the job and providing the maintenance that keeps 
the machine on the job- is up to the men in our 
local organizations in 60 different countries. 

That’s why we’re investing in people as well. 
The men who work with us are an important part of 
the progress we’ve made so far. And because we’re 
growing fast, we’re looking for more of the right 
kind of men. 

We’re looking for men with sound technical 
backgrounds but, even more important, men who 
aren’t afraid of new ideas. Earthmoving equipment 
is still a young field. Despite what our competition 
may like to think, it is changing rapidly. And we are 
part of the changes. 

We have nothing in common with our friends 
in the automobile business. Except that wc intend to 
become as much of a leader in our field as they arc 
in theirs. 


FIAT 

earthmoving equipment 


n common. 
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As surely as the earth is round, 
there are investment opportunities 
for you in the U S. and Canada. 

We can help you find them. As 
your consultant in North America, 
we can save you money by pin¬ 
pointing U.S./Canadian manufac¬ 
turing and distribution operations 
worthy of your consideration for 
possible investment. ’ 


EUROPEAN 

INVESTORS 

Let us help you 


Hi 




This is our world. We Know it well. 
We specialize in marketing sur- 




» veys, feasibility studies 
and plant-site searches. 
Before you embark on any 
American investment pro¬ 
gram, talk With us. Write, 
telephone or cable William K. 
Strand, Vice President. 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS, INC. 

90 Broad Street, New York, N Y 10004 
Telephone: (212) 269-4224 Cable Address "El.ECTRENG" 

- OR ■ 

Our affiliate Stone & Webster Engineering, Ltd , 20 Red Lion St.. London 
l B Baker. Sales Director Telephone 01-242-3366 Telex No 861-23512 


Th'-u- X'll • . A:, 1 , not hi n 1 ntul are n<<l hr nut offered li, 1 ht public. Tim ad rrrtue rnent appear* only as a mutter nf record. 


M-VV I SSI K 


April 2, 197T 


$ 16 , 644,450 

Notes Due December 23 , 1983 

Iberia, Cineas Aereas de Espana, S.A. 


Arrangements were made through tin undersigned for the 
duet I pldunirnt of these Notes, representing 80 r .'t of the cost 
of uvo aircraft vvhich the Lessee is leasing for thirteen years 


The Eirst Boston Corporation 


, /<$■----tv M.w YORK BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND 

Investment kf-fu , YY 

rl 'Jlit rl LONDON LOS ANGELES MELBOURNE MONTREAL 

Securities Y2y;...>4v 

I'llll ADI M'HIA El ITSBURGH SAN rRANCISCO TOKYO ZURICH 

•E’init Boston (Ciinndu) Llmltrd 





It's called the Sony Video Rover 

A complete portable television video tape record- 
ng system. Powered by interna! rechargeable batteries, 

>ir batteries or from the mains. 

The whole box of tricks weighs less than 191b. 

So one man can carry and operate it. Without 
.pending a month with the manual first. 

If you can press a button, you're an expert. 

TO GIVE YOU A CLEARER PICTURE. 

The Video Rover uses a new high density Sony W 
'ideo tape. Together with an advanced design precision 
lead, it gives you a high resolution of over 300 lines. 

Which means you get a sharp, stable, vivid picture 
hat's practically grain free. (Something no other comparable 
'ideo unit can match.) 

FROM NEAR OR FAR. 

The hand held camera sports a f 1.8 zoom lens 
hat can travel from 12.5mm wide angle to 75mm telephoto, 
"his enables you to shoot crystal clear close-ups as well 
is highly detailed longshots. 

Above the lens is a microphone which can offer 
.'ou a high frequency response plus omni-dii ectional 
•haracteristics. In other words, it's a very good microphone. 

And besides recording both sound and vision 
.imultaneously, you can dub on extra sound or commentary 
fa later date.’ 

INSTANT REPLAY. STOP THE ACTION. 

. lift the eye piece on the camera, and the electronic 
■lewfinder becomes a built-in playback screen. 

. Pushasw.tchrandyou.canimmediately run- 



wherever you like. 

And by means of a simple adaptor, you can show 
alt this on an ordinary full-sized television. 

ALL THINGS TO ALL MEN. 

In the short time the Video Rover has been available 
in America, it’s been used by people from all walks of life. 

Industry has employed it from the boardroom to the 
factory floor Doctors have used it to help diagnose 
circulatory diseases. And used as a teaching aid, it has 
dramatically reduced the number of school dropouts. 

We could go on all day. 

Quoting from insurance, real estate, deep sea 
exploration, aviation, advertising, crime- prevention, fire¬ 
fighting and many other fields. 

If you’d like to know more about the Video Rover 
and the rest of the new Sony AV range, fill in the coupon. 

‘Recommended ■'Pta 1 ! pr,ce 
JL« (excujdini. vAT 

! To Sony (UtO Limited. Commercial and Industrial Division^ j 

I Pyrene House, Sunbury Cross.Sunbury on-ri-v.rries Middlesex 
Telephone Sunbury-on-Thames 87644 
I Please send me information on the Sony V,deo Rover and 

1 the full Sony AV range 

Name_____ 

Company_ 

Address_ 

| The Sony Video Rover, 

f : L v,f Its only MlaHon Is your imagination. 
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TAX FREE 


The Big Rate for 
regular savers 


If vou’re earning 11, you’ll warn 
10 save more of it 

So Save 'Vs You F.arn, now, and 
make a handsome bonus 

The Abbes Nationals YY.E. 
scheme offers \ ou an extremely 
attractive return which is also 
complete]) tax free. 

All vou do is agree to save with 
us anything from £1 to £zo, per 
month, for live years 

At the end of this period we 
will pnv you your entire 
investment plus a lump sum, 
tax free bonus 

This bonus amounts to a clear 


20"',, profit, or £ 1 foreverv /'5 
invested 

If vou wish, you can double 
this bonus and it won’t cosl you 
another penny 

\V hat you do is to leave vour 
m vestment w ith us for another two 
vears, and your 20",, profit will 
grow to 40",„ equivalent ro a tax 
free return of 7.4”,, per annum 
met the 7 years. 

For more details of f he S. A. Y.E. 
scheme fill in the 
coupon 


See how your savings grow 

Amount 

saved 

each month 

Totai savings 
after 5 ye»s 

Savings plus 

5- year Bonus 

Savings plus 
7-year Bonus 

n 

£5 

£10 

£2C 

£60 

£100 

£600 

£1200 

£72 

£360 

£720 

£1440 

£84 

£420 

£840 

£1680 


Tnes* returns a»«- guaranteed if the contract »> complete J 


BARCLAYS BANK 
LIMITED 


Annual General Meeting 

The Annual General Meeting for 1-973 of the 
Stockholders of Barclays Bank Limited was held on 
Wednesday 28th March 1973 at the Head Office of 
the Bank, 54 Lombard Street, London E.C.3. 


Sir John Thomson K.B E. (the Chairman) presided. 


The Secretary read the Notice convening the 
Meeting and the Report of the Auditors. 


The Report of the Directors and the Accounts for 
the year 1972 were approved Final Dividends which 
together with advance corporation tax will amount 
to 5i% gross on the Ordinary stock and to 10% 
gross on the Staff stock, were declared, payable on 
6th April 1973 to the Stockholders on the Register 
of Members at the close of business on 28th 
February 1973 in the case of the Ordinary Stock¬ 
holders and at the close of business on 31st 
December 1972 in the case of the Staff Stockholders 


It was announced that on account of age. Mr. 
Alexander Ludovic Grant and Mr. William Henry 
Whitbread had decided to relinquish their Director¬ 
ships of the Bank at the conclusion of (he Annual 
General Meeting 


The Directors retiring by rotation were re-elected 
with the exception of Sir Edward Thompson who 
on account of age did not seek re-election, and 
other ordinary business was transacted 


A Vote of Thanks to the Staff, proposed by Mr. T D. 
Barclay and seconded by Mr. R. F. Medlicott, was 
carried Mr D. V. Weycr, a General Manager, 
responded. 


Mr Paul Bareau O.B.E. expressed the Stockholders' 
thanks to the Chairman for presiding at the Meeting. 


1 would like my money io work liardcr Please send rne details 

I Mr'Mis Miss 

Address 

I 701 

I ABBEY NATIONAL 

HI II.DING SOCIETY 
Abbey House, Hiker Street, London N\V 1 6 X 1 Tel: o i -486 555 
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Arab Bank Ltd 

Doyen of Middle East Banking 

Management: Amman. Jordan Established 1930 


BALANCE SIIKET AS AT .11 si DECEMBER, 1972 



1972 

1971 


pm 

1971 

ASSETS 

JD 

JD 

LIABILITIES 

JD 

JD 

Cash in Hund and ai Banks . 

90.6h7.446 

79,743.152 

Deposits and Olhei Accounts. 

Hb.t »2K.*7<)*# 

125,501.119 

Bonds (Government & Other) 

17,359,589 

9,894414 

Capital Authorised and Kilh Paid 



Investments (Including Subsidiaries) . 

2.137.054 

2.049,218 

550.000 Shares 






(JD 10 per share) 

\ 50 <ukmi 

5 .*>00 000 

Bills Discounted . 

7,378.306 

5.150,271 

Statutory Reserve 

:/R»U.(X)0 

.V 70.000 

loans to C uslomers . .... 

39.742.K02 

J8.352.883 

Voluntms Reserve 

1.04 K.404 

UKM..W7 

Hank Premises (less, depreciation! 

1.404,41t 

1.223.886 

Special Reserve and Reserve toi 



I iirmturc & I’.tjuipmeni (less depieciation) ... 

512.157 

469.380 

Possible Loan Izosscs 

6.1 Ml.lXXl 

' 6,1X10.000 

- 



Net Piolit (lot dislrihtilioiii 

RKh.OOO 

XKfi.SOO 

Other Assets. 

1.971436 

4.778.812 

Guarantees. Credits and Acceptances 



Customers* Liability on 



tpci contra) 

49.KXX.OW 

2 , M S4 Lh , M. 

Guarantees. Ciedits 






and Acceptances (per conlm) 

49.888.099 

2‘LI 




IOIAL ASSI- IS 

2I.UKi|J(): 

170.82 l.7| 2 

lOTAI LIABILITIES 

?l * Oh HO.’ 

17(1.8.'1,712 


__ UNI- IORDAN IIINAK (Jl) I) 1 1 S V Ml _ 

BRANCHES OE THE ARAB BANK IN: Abu L)hubi, Ajmiui, Bahrain, Dubai, Ga/n. .Ionian, Lebanon. Morocco. Oman, Qatar, 

Ras Alkliaimah, Saudi Arabia, Sharjah. Tunisia. Veincn Arab Republic. 

The Arab Bank Ltd. has opened its London ODicc at 
EMPIRE HOUSE. ST. MARTIN’S le GRAND. LONDON, ECIP 1DR 
(P.O. Box ITS) Telephone: 01 606 7801/5 Telex: 884.159 

SISTER INS I (Tin IONS: 

Switzerland: Arab Bank (Overseas) Limited. Zurich and Geneva. 

Western Germany: Arab Bank A.G. I rankl'urt/Main. 

Nitterta: Arab Bank (Nigeria) Limited Lagos, Kano, Apapa. 


the more you think about Latin America 


the more you need— 


The area's latest, political, oronomk and business 
developments. Ea *y to road, authoritative and free 
from bias. Culled b.v men on the spot. Hashed to London, 
analysed and condensed into a compact, 8,000-word 
weekly newsletter. All this front a closp-knir team, 
centred on John H.et.tie. Christopher Roper and .Jo 
Rwesford. whose experience of t he area is matched by 
their understanding of your needs. 

This is LATIN AMERICA reg in ml reading in 60 coun¬ 
tries for 8,000 academics, journalists, diplomats, 
international civil servants, businessmen and others 
concerned with Latin American developments. 

As soon as you become, a regular reader you start to 
benefit from the newslet ter’s shrewd interpretation and 
exclusive reporting. Carrying no advertising, com¬ 
pletely independent of government and big business, 
LATIN AMERICA is free to tell the full story and let. 
the chips fall where they may. Next week, something 
may happen in Latin America which you should know' 
about. Read about it in LATIN AMERICA before it is 
too late to act. 

In Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Venezuela, Colombia, 
Uruguay and Mexico, complex struggles for power 
presage major changes over the next two years. Follow 
the see-saw of events each week in LATIN AMERICA. 



REGISTERED IN ENGLAND IVMMtf UKG UKVICK * I (’ANN'>N K P ..ONDON J-.OIN r .AH 
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Business Brief 


Getting to know the new 



This year’s Finance Hill was given 
Us second reading in the t.oin- 
mons on Monday, It is commend 
ably short, despite a mass ol 
detail on value-added lax and 
othe-r intricacies. Il contains a 
mere pages, compared with 
last year’s 204 i which had ex¬ 
panded to 222 by the time the 
bill became law). 

Hut then the last two years' 
tinance bills contained compre¬ 
hensive reforms of income tax, 
corporation tax and indirect 
taxes. All of these are now in 
effect: \ at was introduced last 
Sunday, the new income and cor¬ 
poration tax systems this Friday 
The box on the next page outlines 
the main changes in income tax 
In any normal year they would 
be regarded as revolutionary. 
I his vear they have got slightly 
lost among all the ballyhoo 
about Yai. 

Petrol, drink, smokes 

1 he bill sorts out the clfecl ol 
the new system ol indirect taxes 
oil petrol, drink and cigarettes. 
All of these are subject to dunes 
which, unlike purchase tax and 
selective employment lax, have 
not been abolished, instead, they 
have been modified, so that total 
revenue from these items re¬ 
mains roughly unchanged. 

I he simplest rules apply to 
petrol and heavy oil: they are 
zero rated tor \ at, and the duty 
remains unchanged 1 obacco and 
alcohol get more complex treat¬ 
ment. Altet a Hat-rale reduction 
in duty, \ at at the standard rate 


is imposed on the lull price in¬ 
cluding duty. Because duty is 
levied at a fixed rate per volume 
of alcohol or weight of tobacco 
leal (regardless ol variations 
in price;, while Vat is levied as a 
proportion of the selling price, 
the price of cheap brands will be 
reduced slightly, but the more 
expensive ones will go up. Our 
table show's some examples. 

The ups and the downs 

Prices 

prt! Vat now 


Bitter pint 

1 bp 

14 J Hip 

bf.oU’h 

1 2 60 

{2 42 

1 /6th gill nif 

• 16|) 

1 bp 


18p 

1 84 p 

Brandy 

{'4.00 

t 3 06 

Sherry 

flOp 

86p 

Port 

{ 1 60 

t'1 52 

Winr 

/Op 

f)4p 


n ?o 

11 19 


t'2 00 

12 07 

Champagne 

> 12 no 

1 2 62 

Cigarettes 



plain 

3 Op 

29J 3Op 

tipped 

26 }p 

2(4-26 Jp 

IHint prn t*s ,trr 

to. ,i hot to- tmlt‘\ 

n nrhorvintp \UfpiI 

1 it, iu title pm i»a 

jrv t‘i> «» /hit krl 

nt JO 


Before \ at, a typical price ol 
an ordinary bottle ol whisky m 
the shops was 1,2. 60, ol which 
£2 20 was duty. 1 he cut in duty 
to compensate lor V at is 40p a 
bottle. 1 his brings the price 
exclusive ol \ at down to 12.2 0 . 
Add \ at at 10'r, and the new 
selling price comes to £2.42, a 
reduction ol 1 Hp on the old 
price. I hose who drink whisky in 


a bar are unlikely to be so lucky. 
Sold at 15p a l/6th gill ntp, a 
bottle of whisky usually yields a 
bar about £4.80. But the cut in 
duty is still a fiat 40p, making the 
pre-Vat price £4.40 and the Vat 
on the bottle 44p —a total price 
increase of 4p. This can probably 
be oftset by the bar’s saving of 
Set on us staff. But in the saloon 
bar, where the price per nip 
before the introduction ol Vat 
was perhaps 18p, the extra Vat 
may be too much to absorb. 
1 here will probably be an in¬ 
crease of ip a nip. 

i he duty on wines has been 
cut by 12 p a bottle, whether 
Spanish red or best claret, cham¬ 
pagne, sherry or port. Fveryday 
wine drinking will be slightly 
cheaper, but the classier bottles 
anything costing more than 
about £1.30) will be dearer. 1 he 
same logic applies lo beer: 
draught and off-licence sales 
should have come down slightly, 
lager and bottled beers have 
probably gone up. On tobacco, 
there may be cuts ol Ip per 
packet ol 20 , but higher prices 
lor cigars. 

The North Sea 

I he Finance Bill defines the 
British part ol the North Sea 
land other surrounding seasj as 
part of the l mied Kingdom lor 
tax purposes. Previously it was 
deemed to be part ol nowhere. So 
prolits earned in the North Sea 
will now be said to have arisen 
tn Britain. But two further pro 
visions are needed to ensure that 
these prolits yield the lixchequer 
some tax. First, the North Sea 
operations must be separated 
Irom the company’s other opera¬ 
tions Otherwise, North Sea pro¬ 
fits could be used to otfscl tax 
losses which the group inav be 
making on its total operations, 
helped by credits against British 
tax on its taxes paid abroad, and 
bv the generous system ol 100 ', 
depreciation m the first year 



Mini-bonanza for workers . . . 


against taxable income on ships, 
plant and machinery m Britain. 
The oil companies have vast 
accumulations of such losses. 

A second problem arises be¬ 
cause the companies operating 
in the North Sea groups will sell 
much of their oil to other parts 
of their groups on the mainland. 
By selling at an artificially low 
price, the profits could be trans¬ 
ferred to the mainland accounts, 
where they could still be offset 
against tax losses. So oil prices 
will have to be fixed for calculat¬ 
ing a realistic revenue from the 
North Sea. The Inland Revenue 
may eventually need powers to 
enforce such - prices, but with 
North Sea profits still a long way 
oil it has not hurried to put them 
tn this year’s bill. 

Share schemes and 
Saye 

The bill’s new arrangements 
tor linking save-as-you-earn 
contracts with shopfioor share¬ 
buying schemes arc purely per¬ 
missive. if a company docs decide 
to go in lor them, the employees 
stand to gain quite a lot. i he 
main restriction on the bonanza 
is the maximum size ol a Saye 
contract, on which the lop 
rale ol contribution is £20 a 
month; including the bonus, 
this builds up to £1,440 alter 5 
years, or £1,680 alter . 1 he 

minimum price lor shares under 
this scheme is 70 ', ol the market 
price (against 80' c lor earlier 
share schemes ol thetophat type). 
So the maximum stake is £2,400 
worth ol shares. 11 the shares 
have stood still in value, the 
employee will turn £ 1,200 into 
£2,400 over 7 years -which is 
not bad going lor investment in 
a stagnant company. If the shares 
have gone up tn the meantime, 
he will gain more. II they have 
dropped, the employee has the 
right to opt out of the scheme 
and take his Save money instead. 



anti-bonanza for the North Sea 
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At present, all new share 
schemes arc banned anyhow 
under the stage two policy; but 
may be allowed under stage three, 
so it is a pity that the Govern¬ 
ment has not revised last year’s 
new rules for executive share 
schemes, with an 80% minimum 
purchase price for the special 
shares. Where the scheme is based 
on deferred payment the revenue 
has insisted that this 80% be 
grossed up by a 1% compound 
rate of interest. But the entirely 
permissible alternative of a loan- 
based scheme is much more 
favourable to employees: loans 
from the company to buy the 
shares arc almost always interest- 
free Share options—to buy in 7 
vears' time at the present price-— 
also do not carry any financial 
penalty tor the employee. The 


best course would be to put all 
these schemes on the same basis: 
with some sort of penalty on the 
pay-later option, but, as a com¬ 
pensation, perhaps a larger dis¬ 
count on the shares’ current 
market price than the 20%. 
allowed under present rules. 

Company tax 
avoidance 

The most important of the many 
anti-tax-avoidance measures in 
the bill arc the new restrictions 
on the use of capital allowances. 
The 100% first-year depreciation 
allowed on ships, plant and 
machinery has created a huge tax 
loophole for companies which 
have large taxable profits but 
not much plant investment or 
foreign income. They have been 


able to use the allowances of 
companies who invest heavily 
but do not earn enough profit 
to use their allowances to the full. 
British Rail, which makes onlv 
losses, did a famous deal to sell 
its capital allowances last year. 

l'he way to explou this loop¬ 
hole has been tor the company 
with the tax profits to form a 
consortium which owns the 
ships, plant or machinery, and 
then leases them to the company 
with the tax losses. The lease 
charge has been pitched lower 
than usual, to reflect the value of 
the deferment of tax caused by 
the rapid depreciation allowed. 
The split is normally K7f'of the 
value of these allowances for the 
loss company and a commission 
ol 121% for the lax profit com¬ 
pany. lip to now, the group rules 


for lax allowances have been 
generous enough to make it easy 
for the consortium’s allowances 
to be passed back to the parents. 

The bill introduces a new rule 
under which 75 ', of the ordin¬ 
ary shares of the leasing com¬ 
pany has to be owned by a parent 
to be able to pass back the allow¬ 
ances. But this still may not stop 
large companies with big profits 
and little investment in ships, 
plant or machinery (sav, a stores 
group) from carrying on the 
game on their own, with fully- 
owned leasing companies. And 
the benefits of these tax allow¬ 
ances can still be passed on to 
foreign companies through Brit¬ 
ish ownership of assets leased 
abroad, this has been ihe worst 
abuse ol all. It should be stopped 
through exchange controls. 


Income tax: before and after 


I he most attractive leature ol 
the new income tax system is 
that it can be easily understood. 
1 nder ihe old system that dis¬ 
appeared on Thursday, earned 
-.nuimes (which account for some 
, of all incomes) had to be 
reduced by a factor of 2/9ths up 
to £,4,005 per annum, and 15' < 
above that level, before applying 
die usual allowances and arriving 
at taxable incomes. The tax rates 
and allowances were all framed 
with investment income in mind 
-even though this makes up 
only 5% of the whole tall forms 
of pensions count as earned 
income;. Under ihe new system, 
tax rates and allowances arc 
expressed in terms of earned 
income, and surtax rates are 
i nnsolidaied into the basic scale. 
Investment income of more than 
4 ,2,000 a year will be surcharged 


by adding 15 ', to ihe rale of tax. 

1 he new system will provide 
a small tax relief on earned 
incomes (more at the higher 
levels); and a lairly massive relief 
for the first £.2,000 a year ol any¬ 
body’s investment income, since 
ihe effective rate on rhat will 
come down from 38.75', to 30' t. 
Another relief is that people with 
large earned incomes will not be 
surcharged on their investment 
income until this goes over £2,000 
a year. The top rate on invest¬ 
ment income goes up from 88.75% 
to 90% (made up of 75% - the 
new top rate tor earned income- 
plus 15' i surcharge), but only 
a lew tens of people with invest¬ 
ment incomes ol well over 
£100,000 a year will lose out on 
the change. 

The table shows rates ol tax 
and allowances before and alter 


the change, using the earned 
income equivalent of the 1972 73 
allowances. 1 his allows anyone 
with earned income or a pension 
to compare his old position with 
the new allowance. A comparison 
of the old surtax with the new 
higher rates of income tax is 
more tricky, because the old 
scales were so complicated; but 
the chart gives a good idea ol how 
the old and the new tax rates 
compare at different levels. 

Ihe higher rates of lax (ihe 
old surtax) will be collected 
through pay-as-vou-earn from 
now on. They throw a double 
burden on surtax payers this 
year because the old surtax on 
earned incomes was collected 
retrospectively do ease this, 


1972 73 surtax on earned income 
will be payable in three instal¬ 
ments, the hrsi next January, 
the other two in the two follow¬ 
ing years. 

Life assurance relief has been 
raised to half the premium 
instead of the old 2/5ths, but 
this is worth slightly less than 
the old allowance fhalf of the 
new 30% rate is 15%, 2/5ths of 
the old 38 75% was 15.5%). 
Building society interest will 
continue to be paid net of tax, 
but the grossed-up rate will 
be lower. 100/70 instead of 
100/61.25. If lor no other reason, 
net rates would have to go up to 
give investors the same gross 
return as before, and keep the 
money flowing in. 


Tax rates and allowances 

► 80 


Old- - 

Earned income 

New 



actual 

equivalent 


► /o' 

Standard (basic) rate. 

38.75% 

30.14% 

30% 


Single allowance 

('460 

(591 

(595 


Married 

(600 

(771 

(775 


Child allowance, aged 0-10 

(155 

(199 

(200 

► bO 

.. 11-15 

(180 

(231 

(235 


over 16 

(205 

(264 

(265 

► 40 

Clawback for family allowance 

(42 

f 54 

(60 






► 30 


Band of taxable income 

Rate 



f5.000 (6.000 

40% 

► ?0 

Higher rates of tax 
under the new system 

(6.000-(7.000 
( 7,OOO-C 8.000 
C8.000-C10.000 

45% 

50% 

55% 

► 10 


no.ooo-c 12.000 

60% 



£12.000 £15.000 

65% 

►0 


C15.000-C20.000 
(20,000 upwards 

70% 

75% 


Tax rates old and new 

Lffocnvo iati* of income (,»x lor ,i nunriod u)upl« 

INCOME ALL FROM INVESTMENT 


^2 /0 
' 
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The Hongkong and Shanghai 


Banking Corporation 

Ini in -/loro led in /Iona Kona with /.muted Liability 



Mr. G. M. Saver, Chairman, speaking 
to shareholders at the Ordinary Yearly 
(General Meeting on 23 March 1173 
reported that 1172 had been another 
year of solid progress for The 
Hongkong Bank. 

Croup net profit after deduction ol 
outside shareholders’ interests lose 
In 7.8 to iikS 2I7 7 million 
Distribution lor the seal was iikSs mi 
per share, slightlv more than Inrec.isi 
A tree scrip issue of I no a shaie for 5 
is pioposed There weie lice scup 
issues of I loi Id 111 I1171 and 
1172 and of I lor I in 1170 
II is intended 111 July to subdivide each 
Iiks7s share into It) ukS 2 50 shares. 
The number of shares which may he 
held h> one beneficial owner will he 
increased fiom 100.000 to 3 million 
(•roup assels exceeded iikS37.()0(t 


million, an mneiiv ol a quarter over 
1171 

Conditions were satislaetory in most 
mens m which the Ciioup operates. 
Monetary uncertainty icmained an 
unsettling factor, but trade and 
economic prospects were otherwise 
geneially favomable. 

Hong Kong maintained a high growth 
rate, despite devaluation ol sterling 
and the is dollar, hut favourable 
conditions were exaggeialed m the 
stoek maikets. where dealing was at 
limes speculative 

Mercantile Bank raised its dividend 
from I7"„ to 20"„ It look ovei the 
business of I he Hongkong Bank in 
India. 

I he Hongkong Bunk of California 

completed integration of the Repub¬ 


lic National Bank branches and 
turned a small loss in 1171 into a net 
profit ol t sS231,000. 

The Group's main representative 
office m Canada is now in Toronto 
hut the Vancouver office remains 
active. The subsidiary has been re¬ 
named Wurdley Canada l.td.; then 
business again expanded satisfactorily 
and a fourth branch was opened, iri 
( algary. 

I lie Bank developed its shipping 
interests further by acquiring a large 
holding m Lastern Asia Navigation 
Co., a principal company of the 
World-Wide Group, and bv mining 
with that Group and tile Industrial 
Bank of Japan to form a leasing 
company. World f inance Internation¬ 
al Ltd. 


7 he Group has offices or subsidiaries in: 

London. Hamburg, Paris, Geneva, New 
York. San franeisco, Los Angeles, 
Sydnev, Toronto, and across Asia and 
Nortlt Africa 

Ampugsf the Bank's subsidiaries are: 
Mercantile Bank Ltd; The British Bank 
ot the Middle Last; The Hongkong 
Bank of California; Wardley Ltd , Hong 
Kong; Hang Seng Bank Ltd; Wayhong 
Investment Ltd; Hongkong finance 
Ltd., Australia, Wardlcv Canada Ltd; 
and Wardley Investments (N7) Ltd 
The Bank also has interests in: 
International Commercial Bank. Lon¬ 
don; F'.xporlers Refinance Corporation, 
London; Mercantile Credits. Australia, 
'I he New Zealand Investment Mortgage 
and Deposit Company; and World 
Maritime Bahamas 


1 


The Ifongkong Bank 


(■roup 

1970 

Issued Share 

( apital 

£ 26.300,000 

Reserve Lund 

27,300,000 

Undistributed 

Profit 

4.400,000 

Deposits 

1.340,(XX),000 

Advances 

803,(XX),(XX) 

Bank Premises 

11,300,000 

Net Profit 

11,0(H),000 

Total Assets 

£1,808,000,000 


1971 

1972 

£ 28,900,(X)0 

£ 34,900,000 

32,600.(8)0 

56,400,000 

5,000,(XX) 

7,500,000 

1,538,000,000 

2,112,000,000 

889,(XX),(XX) 

1,291,000,000 

I2,300,()(X) 

30,200,000 

12.800,000 

17,900,000 

£2,040,000,000 

£2,790,000,000 


The complete l ( l 7 2 Annual Report which unhides a survey of the Asian countries in which the Group operates, will be ready 
towards the end ol April. Copies may he obtained horn the Head Office of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
at I Queen's Road Central. Hong Kong, or Jr om the London office at 9 Gracechurch Street. EC3- 
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Mortgage madness 

The Government's plan to subsidise mortgage rates, but still allow 
them to rise to 9± per cent is a damaging blunder 

After days of muddled hassle over mortgage rates, the subsidised when council rents are going up. 


Government presented the building societies with a com¬ 
pletely new plan on Wednesday morning, a few hours 
before the crucial meeting of the Council of the Building 
Societies Association to set the new rates. It was com¬ 
pletely new, because, nolrody had previously been daft 
enough to think of anything like it. Investors’ rates arc 
to be raised to 6.75 per cent from next month (against 
the 6.3 per cent to which they had only just been lifted ); 
but instead of mortgage rates going up to match—which 
would mean to per cent—the Government is keeping them 
down to 9 j per cent (against 8i per cent now) by means 
'■I a “ bridging grant ” which it will pay to the societies 
lor three months. After that, the scheme will definitely 
end. The hope is that by then interest rates will have 
tome down sufficiently to make subsidies unnecessary. 

This exercise will cost the Government £5m-£6m a 
nortth in money terms. That money will not be used to 
build a single new house, but wholly to push up the price 
• <l existing houses. As about 60,000 houses are mortgaged 
cadi month, the average price will he inflated by £100. 

The exercise should cost the Government a great deal 
more in loss of political face. The only thing it achieves 
1- the cosmetic eflect of keeping mortgage rates out of 
double figures. But there will be howls of protest from 
"Hincil tenants w'ho quite reasonably fail to see why 
owner-occupiers—already fairly privileged—should be 


Owner-occupiers will also be furious. They had assumed 
that, if there was any Government deal at all, their 
mortgage rates would be frozen. Instead, the new 9^ per 
cent rate will make quite a hole in their housekeeping. 
Last year’s average loan of £5,350 will now cost £47.20 
a month to repay (over 25 years) instead of £43.60- - 
an increase of over 8 per cent. A lot of borrowers will 
be able to extend their repayment period, but on a 25-year 
mortgage this would drag payments out for 39 years 
—a prospect which many people are likely to find 
unpalatable. Even those who think they are sitting pretty 
with cheap lixed-rate mortgage loans from their employers 
(eg, most of die banks give these to their -taff) had better 
remember that the pay code suggests that the extra 
benefit should count against thdr £t plus 4 per cent limit. 

The Government has thereby bought itself the worst 
of all worlds. Its plan is a compromise between the Depart¬ 
ment of the Environment, which supported the idea of a 
subsidy so that the building programme would not be 
interrupted (builders seem to get cold feet at the first 
whifT of a mortgage famine;, and the Treasury, which 
rightly opposed it. Both on political and on economic 
grounds, the Treasury should have carried the day. 
Crazily, the Government could not have known whether, 
without its intervention, the new rate would have been 
set at 10 per cent or not. The building societies might 


|Pity poor James 


Why buildinq societies are in trouble 




The mrmbci of The Economist family with a mortgage is 
James Filler, the married factory worker with iwo 
children In 1969 , his maisonette in Orpington cost £ 4 , 500 , 
of which he borrowed £ 3 , 500 . Al the present mortgage rate 
( 8 £ per cent) his weekly repayments cost £ 6.57 gross and 
£ 4.99 net of tax. This will go up, with the 9 J per cent 
mortgage rate, to £ 7.11 gross or £535 net He is earning 
£3650 a week gross and can expect his £1 plus 4 pc: cent 
to give him Ca 5 a week more. Afier tax and national 
insurance contributions his increase will be cut to £150 
in take-home pay, out of which he must find an extra 3 (ip, 
or nearly a quarter, for the higher mortgage payments Hr 
is not pleased. But his maisonette today is worth £ 10 , 000 , 
so hr has already made a capital gam ;lrie of tax) on his 
house which is mine than all the wages he has taken home 
in the last three and a half years. A £ 9,000 mortgage today, 
instead of the £ 3,500 he had to borrow, would cost him 
£ 13.76 a week net of tax at the new mortgage rate, 42 per 
cent of his present take-home pay, compared with the 16 per 
cent he will actually be paying. Hr is not doing so badly. He 
could not afford to buy a maisonette on what he earns today. 
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have given tfu (>.3 per cent investors’ rate and the per 
cent mortgage rate a chance, particularly now that banks 
are 1 barging less on overdrafts. The inflow of funds to 
the societies is said to have picked up during the past 
week . the signs are that the funds withdrawn last month 
did not go into more attractive investments but into a 
glorious pre-Vat spending spree which has died a natural 
death now that Vat has arrived. Anyway, the mortgage 
famine was partly self-induced. The societies took on a 
massive new load of mortgage commitments early this 
year just, when withdrawals were zooming upwards. 

The Government impaled itself on the horns of a 
dilemma. It needs relatively high interest rates (but not 
tis high as last month's; to finance its jumbo-sized borrow¬ 
ing requirement without too inflationary an increase in 
the money supply. High interest rales and tight credit 
restrict inflation by curbing demand. But the kinds of 
"demand which are most restricted—-investment, house¬ 
building and the spending of householders with mortgage 
loans outstanding—are the wrong ones by the Govern¬ 
ment’s book. To help the householder out defeats the 
objective of controlling the growth in the money supply. 

ft is absurd to use high interest rates to restrict 
demand generally, and then stop demand in particular 
from being restricted. It is a double absurdity to bid funds 
away from building societies by the higher interest rates 
on national savings announced in the budget, financing 
a part of the borrowing requirement at extra cost, and 
then to increase the borrowing requirements further by 


handing the funds back as a gift. It is a triple absurdity 
to do all this and not reduce mortgage interest rates below 
what they otherwise would have been. It is a quadruple 
absurdity to push the extra demand for a few months 
into things which are necessarily in as inelastic supply 
during the short term as houses, because that can only 
push up their price. It is a quintuple absurdity to inflate 
precisely the price of houses, because inflation itself means 
that they are already superinflated. 

If the Government had wanted to reflate demand 
at this time, it should have done so in a way that brought 
prices down (eg, reducing Vat). To do so in a way that 
puts prices up is an exercise in cloud-cuckoo economics. 
People were hoping that the recent fall in market rates 
and banks’ base rates (see page 107) would have got 
the Chancellor and the societies off the hook. This fall 
in interest rates came, as The Economist predicted it 
would, when technical factors making for very high short 
rates unwound and the strain on banks’ liquidity eased. 

Interest rates would never have been so high in the 
first place but for the Government's blunder in calling 
for special deposits immediately after the freeze began. 
Unfortunately, recent events do not seem to have opened 
its eyes. The reason why the building societies could get 
away with the claim that they needed to pay 6.75 per 
cent on deposits was that the interest rate explosion had 
convinced many people that high rates arc here to stay. 
Now the Government is subsidising those who persist in 
believing this probable mistake. 


BR the land hoarder 

The biggest single change the Government could bring about in the 
housing and commercial property market would be by gingering 
up the land development activities of the railways 


For 10 years there have been intermittent attempts to get 
30 acres of unused railway land at Barlby Road, spanning 
North Kensington and Hammersmith, released for hous¬ 
ing or recreation. The uses to which the land is put by 
British Rail are vestigial, and vandals arc getting on with 
their own form of demolition. The land could house 
thousands of people in an area with one of the most 
critical shortgages in London (iumically, only a few 
stone-throws from the controversial Westway motorway) 
wheie two-thirds of the households share a bath, a lavatory 
01 both and one-third have basins but no hot water. The 
latest excuse fur not releasing the land is that it may be 
needed lor the Channel tunnel terminal : that would tie it 
up for another seven years. Similar excuses are put 
forward lor not developing lailway land at the Surrey 
Docks and King's Cross. 

I he railways have been under increasing Government 
pressure to release land, and have finally let go nearly 
25o acres 111 central London, which seerns to have success- 
full) silenced the Department of the Lnvironrnent, County 
Hall and many of the London boroughs. But it is a 
pockct-handkei chief compared with what the railways 
probably could release, ii properly pressed. 

There is no adequate inventory of railway land. British 


Rail works on a nominal figuie of 250,000 acres, based 
on a calculation done in the mid-1960s, and now thinks 
the actual toLal is closer to 225,000 acres. However, 
according to Government records, 50,000 acres have been 
sold since the 250,000 estimate was made. So, had the 
first estimate been correct, BR would now own only 
200,000 acres. No oric knows either what proportion of 
the land is actually used for railway operations and how 
much is little better than derelict junkyard. Some of 
the land really does seem to be useless: there are 4,000 
miles of closed rural branch lines, equivalent to 40,000 
acres, that no one will buy. Remarkably little of this land 
outside Loudon seems useable for housing : the projects 
it might be suitable for seem to be primarily roads, car 
parks, education, industry and recreation in that order. 

But that is not tfie issue. The railways arc classing as 
' operational ” land much that they arc not using 
properly, or that they are not using at all but think they 
liad belter hold on to for the future. The railways are 
obliged to give local authorities first refusal of land for 
sale, and the financial incentive to find any to spare is 
not great. The saving in interest charges is infinitesimal 
when the book value of the whole of the land actually 
in use is a notional £7am. When the land not in use Is 
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bdieved to be worth at least £ioom at current market 
prices, something is plainly wrong with the first figure. 

Things have been improving since British Rail 
appointed a new chairman, Mr Robert Lawrence, to its 
property board. Mr Lawrence, who took over in 1972, 
starts with what is not always the advantage of being a 
career railwayman, but it enables him to challenge the 
justifications put forward by other railway departments 
for holding on to land. Outsiders who have sat on various 
British Rail property development committees have some¬ 
times been appalled at the number of separate depart¬ 
ments that apparently have the right to veto, or at best 
the right to obstruct, decisions about the disposal and 
use of railway land. Mr Lawrence has considerable new' 
powers: the railway executive hits machinery for review¬ 
ing regularly all land not in operational use, and, as 
management is streamlined, the cost of the maintenance 
of land kept on the " operational register ” is easier to sec. 

r.vcn so, it is difficult to get moving without consider¬ 
able outside pressure. For seven years, the railways have 
Urn using if, acres in the heart of the borough of Tower 
Hamlets as a scrapyard, enraging local councillors who 
want the land for housing. British Rail is one of the few 
landowners protected from compulsory purchase oidcrs. 
But local authorities have now discovered that, through 
,1 loophole introduced in they can at least lay a 

ompulsory order before Parliament, via the Depart¬ 
ment of the Fmironment, which will go through unless 
there is a clear majority in either the Lords or Commons 
against it. Tower Hamlets made a compulsoiv purchase 
■ ss dri, acting on legal advice that it is not frivolous to 
make the order even if the railways aie in a privileged 
position. This was backed up by an application for plan¬ 
ning permission to use the kind for housing, and an 
(nlorcement action because' the land was being used for 
unauthorised purposes, ie, for a scrapyai d, not a railway. 

I he Tower Hamlets redevelopment plan was amended to 
'(■schedule the land tor housing. At this point British 
Kail admitted defeat and sold the if, acres to the borough, 
lower Hamlets is now trying to repeat the process 
on anolhci nine a-res used for concrete mixing 
and as a sand and gravel store, which makes life difficult 
ha the hospital on the adjoining site When HR learned 
ihis, it announced that it would take another look at the 
iLe, That was the better part of a year ago, and, so far. 


nothing has happened. 

Friction is inevitable when land is also suitable for 
commercial development, as the site's around mainline 
terminals in places like Camden obviously are. There 
are 400 acres of railway land in Camden, or more than 
7 per cent of the borough. The price British Rail could 
get for this as commercial property is two and a half 
times its value as housing. The disputes that arise here, and 
the subsequent long delays in developing the land, are 
not part of British Rail’s squirrel instinct towards land 
hoarding but of the much bigger issue of capitalising to 
the full the assets it possesses. 

The Government does not make this easy. BR is getting 
a steady £20111 a year now from the sale of land which 
goes towards its losses as an operator of railways, but it 
could obviously make a great deal as a property developer. 
Its partnership with private property developers now 
consists of giving them ail unspecified share of the equity, 
putting up no cash itself and providing only the freehold. 
What the Government has to consider is whether it should 
not, perhaps, allow British Rail to borrow on the open 
market specifically for property development, in order 
to earn more from existing assets. 

BR would admit that its management resources on the 
piopcrty side are already stretched, But there are sonic 
technically difficult but theoretically attractive projects 
which really would need active t.ulvvay pani< ipatiou to 
make them work : over much of the four miles between 
Waterloo and Clapham Junction the existing four pairs 
of tracks are unnecessary, and a great chnl of land could 
be released for development, which includes roads, pro¬ 
vided BR had control. 

The implications are staggering: releasing hundreds 
of acres of land on to the London market, which BR 
probably could do if it pul its mind to it. But so are the 
implications for the railways' finances if BR properly 
developed this goldmine itself. Why should the taxpayer 
subsidise the railways if alternative sources of income 
arc literally on its doorstep ? What is true of BR’s properly 
in London can be repeated in other towns. The railways 
should be able to conic to terms with local councils: 
letting Lhcm have a reasonable cut of land for housing in 
icturn for their approving a reasonable amount of com¬ 
mercial development. At the moment everyone's on the 
wrong track. 



All those empty acres at Tower Hamlets . at Camden . . . and a desirable residence in North Ken 
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Moderates vote to work, 
and militants bend the rules 


Tilt- miners’ vole not to strike, 
announced on Tuesday, is the most 
decisive rebuff that any union’s mem¬ 
bers have given their zealots for 
veais. The executive ol the National 
Union of Miners called for a strike, 
and was supported by most coalfields’ 
" delegates." Yet the miners voted bv 
6 ;( pei cent to 47 per cent against. 

Mr Heath must now be. glad that 
the mmets were the crucial test for 
stage two, because the N’t'M is still 
one of the most democratic unions in 
the rountrv. Few other unions are 
obliged to bold ballots beloie striking. 
Few other unions have such high turn¬ 
outs m their elections. 

Neatlv Ha per cent of miners voted 
in the ballot, less than the 00 per cent 
vote m K|'i but well above the (>.) per 
cent turnout in the gasworkers’ ballot. 
The 111 am leason for the overwhelming 
"no” sole was 'hut the memory of 
last seat was -.till too recent notably. 


How the miners voted 

Numbers Pro-strike 
(000s) 1973 1971 


Yorkshire 

63 

53 

75 

Scotland 

21 

51 

59 

South Wales 

33 

50 

65 

Kent 

3 

49 

73 

North Wales 

2 

45 

61 

Cumberland 

2 

41 

71 

Derbyshire 

12 

41 

67 

Durham 

23 

34 

55 

Various 

17 

34 

54 

Lancashire. 




etc 

10 

33 

66 

Northumber¬ 




land 

10 

30 

56 

Coke men 

5 

30 

53 

Power men 




(ex GMWU) 

2 

28 

43 

Nottingham 

36 

25 

54 

Midlands 

15 

23 

49 

Power men 




(ex-TGWU) 

5 

13 

44 

Leicester 

3 

13 

37 

South Derby 

3 

13 

35 

Colliery staff. 




etc. 

20 

7 

27 

Totaf 

280 

37 

59 


it seems, among miners’ wives). Very 
few unions have ever held major official 
strikes in successive years, and this time 
the miners knew that they would have 
to strike for at least two or three 
months (with no strike pay) to have a 
decisive effect on the power stations. 
The vote showed that most of the 
miners’ representatives were out of 
touch with the mood at the pits. 

The miners’ vote seems to have 
marked the end of the trade union 
attark on stage two. The civil servants’ 
union promptly called off its campaign 
(on which it lias wasted £ 110,000 of 
its members' monev). During the cam¬ 
paign the union sharply increased its 
recruitment rate : from now on, it 
should lose members. The hospital 
unions’ intensified strike rail on Thurs¬ 
day was not being universally obeyed. 

At Foul, the shop steward' made a 
desperate attempt to whip up trouble, 
even though the Ford workers have 
al reads emphatically rejected strike 
calls. On Tuesday a mass meeting at 
Dagenham was asked to vote on the 
roiupariv’s offet. Roughly as many 
voted “ ves" as voted “no", but (as 
the country 'asv on television) there 
was no real count at all, and the 

Mayday, mayday. ... plans for May 


stewards immediately announced that 
the meeting had voted 3-1 to reject the 
offer. At Halewood the next day the 
majority in favour of acceptance was, 
fortunately, so large that the shop 
stewards could not ignore it. 

This is the kind of democracy 
that has dominated trade union deci¬ 
sions for far too long. Mr Wilson and 
Mr Feather never talk about that. But 
there are now signs that more unions 
may use. secret ballots m the future. 
Mr David Basnett, of the General and 
Municipal Workers, gave a lead by- 
giving the gasmen a ballot. His mem¬ 
bers in water are balloting too. 


May Day muck-up 

Most unions do not have rules about 
ballots when only part of the union is 
on strike, but three of the top four 
have rules which oblige them to hold 
ballots in order to call out all their 
members at once. Rule 4 , subsection 13 , 
of Mr Jack Jones's mlebook specifies 
that “ before the sanctioning of a 
strike involving the whole of the mem¬ 
bers of the union " the strike must 
first be approved by a delegate con¬ 
ference and then by a full ballot. 

The TGWU ha- chosen to ignore 
this rule in calling all Us members out 
for the May 1 st strike. It has bypassed 
rule by saying that it is up to local 
branches to decide. Mr Hugh Scanlon 
has also ignored a similar rule in his 
own rulehook bv circulating a letter 
instructing all Jus engineers to strike. 

1 st 



Members 

(000s) 

Leader 

Official action 

Is ballot 
needed ? 

Transport and General 

1,643 

Jack Jones 

Local option 

Yes 

Engineers 

1,400 

Hugh Scanlon 

Backing strike 

Yes 

General and Municipal 

842 

David Basnett 
Walter 

Local option 

No 

Government officers 

500 

Anderson 

No decision 

Yes 

Electricians 

420 

Frank Chappie 

Will not strike 

No 

Public employees 

397 

Alan Fisher 

No decision 

No 

Shopworkers 

319 

Alf Allen 

No decision 

No 

Teachers 

277 

Ted Britton 

Will not strike 

Yes 

Builders 

260 

George Smith 

Backing strike 

No 

Miners 

280 

Joe Gormley 

No decision 

Yes 

Managerial staffs 

260 

Clive Jenkins 

Local option 

No 

Railwaymen 

194 

Sidney Greene 

Not decision 
Will not strike 

No 

Postmen 

192 

Tom Jackson 

No 
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This Advertisement is Issued In compliance with the requirements of the 
Council ot The Stock Exchange, London. It does not constitute an 
Invitation to the Public to subscribe tor or purchase any shares. 



Carrier Corporation 

(tncoiporatod under llio laws ot Delaware. United States ot America) 


Authorised Shares of Common Stock issued 
$125,000,000 par value $2.50 each $60,264,440 


Application has been made to the Council of The 
Stock Exchange for the above-mentioned Shares of 
Common Stock of $2 50 par value in issue on 28th 
February, 1973 to be admitted to the Official List. 
Particulars relating to the Company are available in 
the Exchange Telegraph and Moodies Statistical 
Services and copies of the statistical cards may 
be obtained during usual business hours on any 
weekday (Saturdays excepted) up to and including 
16th April, 1973 from:— 


MORGAN GRENFELL & CO. LIMITED 

23, Great Winchester Street, : 
London, EC2P 2AX 


or 


ROWE & PITMAN 

Woolgate House, Coleman Street, 
London, EC2R 5BL 


Sirs. 

Re Koiierdam/l.uiopoori 

Has n ever iKLiurul to vou that 
I uropc’s ill.likcl.s ought to buy 
Vourprmlui is' Oi. n vou'ir 
alic.uK selling m l-urope that 
VOll Olighl In sell llinit 5 \ Ci•* 

^ nu ncctl a distribution point 
Un* 1 "I (lit* Im*si is KoiP’iil.inj 
I line .lie many good uj'ons 
win Here jrc .1 lew 
Kmicrd.im leaciu-s I urope s 
mliest markets V\ it inn .i 
bXl-mile l.ulius Miirniimling 
kotieidam .in ioOmillion 
c'limmi'i •> l lw\ live in 
t ii mi.iiiv -• Uluru .iml kuhi 
.ne.is Sniuheru .mdin.ni.i 
L ondon ind M.uu licslei ..ill 
I loli.uul, lielgium .md I \ aiur's 
industrial north Ml .ne mli.m 
mdustii d maikets Iogi thei 
thev I firm what may be one 
ol the i idlest areas ot ilskirul 
in the wen Id 

Kottmlam is at ilu* huh of 
transport routes to and through 
this market, li I ion is on ihr 
North Sea with short luunei' 
lions to I nglainl It sitaddles 
the intuith ol the Rhine, ovei 
whn h .’00 tJOObaigi starry 
cargo to Clermanv. I ranee and 
Switzerland even tear 
li stands on sevei.il of 1 mope s 
international highways 
l( sends ott rail. argues direci 


to every point in 1 mope 
(Not surprisingly. hall Rhine 
shipping is Dun h-owned 
And 40% ol ( ommtin Market 
road li mlagv is I>iiti h I 
Rotterdam's hathotu lan 
alieailv benh tankers ol 
250,000dwt (.quipped to 
handle any t\pc ol t argo 
nu hiding all manner ol 
uiniaimrs I ASM Seaheeand 
inli on foil-«ilf • r.import 
Rotterdam's industrial .Ktivuy 
c teller, ted, among otlu ts »n 
lue irlmei v» ami the imposing 
pel iou lienm. d mdiMiy t hi \ 
hau lostered 

Duuh t usloms regulations 
ma\ he the supplest any w here 
(Ivrc is no led lapi and goods 
in w,uchouses mav hr 
manipulated in umi.div any 
wav 1 he smooth move refill ol 
.shipments in and out ol 

I loll.iml is the pioud puhi v ol 
Duuh customs otficers. 

Anothei pluspcum Rotterdam s 
port area boasis ample storage 
spat e. indoors and our 
Distribution through Rotterdam, 
or from Rotterdam, makes 
good sense Don t > ou agree? 

II vou re nol vet certain, ot need 
lo know more, conrau u$. 


I 



Rotterdam/Europoort 


Havenbrdnjf Poortgebouw - Soeltjessirjji 2’ 

der Gemccnir Rotterdam Rotterdam - 1* () B S211 

(Rollcidam Municipal Port ‘Icl (t»10)M4 l U u 

Management) 



oo 
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Canadian Pacific 
presents 

Highlights from 92nd Annual Report 


1972 was a better year for Canadian Pacific Total 
earnings, including those of subsidiaries, amounted to 
$961 million, or $1 29 pci Ordinary share. Before 
extraordinary items, earnings were at an all time high of 
$94 2 million. .x $1 26 per Ordinary share Dividends on 
the 1 Ordinary stock also set a record at 70$ per share 

Compared with 1971, total earnings were up $20 6 
million, or 28$ pet Ordinary share, excluding extra¬ 
ordinary items the increase was $23 0 million, oi 32$ per 
share The improvement was due not |ust to one oi two 
areas ot stiength, but came from nearly every sectoi ol 
the wide range ot the Company s activities Rail, truck, 
and an transport and telecommunications all showed 
earnings trains The exception in the transportation area 
was ships 

Growth in the income of Canadian Pacific. Invest¬ 
ments L united was also broadly based Earnings of every 
one ot its operating groups oil and gas. timberlands. 
hotels real estate, and the investment portfolio - were 
well ahead of the previous year Its subsidiary Cominc.o 
Ltd. also reported net profits sharply up from the 
depressed year 1971 Another subsidiary, however The 
Great Lakes Papei Company Limited unable to over¬ 
come the disadvantages of continued weakness in 
newsprint markets and an unfavourable exchange 
situation was an exception to the overall pattern ot 
higher earnings 

The- Company's goal for 1972 was to achieve an 
increase in earnings in excess of the growth rate for the 
Canadian economy as a whole Triggered mainly by 
strong domestic di *mand and by vigorous activity in 
housing construction. Canada s gross national product 
m current dollars is eslimaled lo have grown at just over 
10". With <r P7"n increase iri its earnings for the year, the 
Company fully realized its objective This accomplish¬ 
ment was the product of both long and short range 
planning to create physical facilities and an organizational 
structure equipped to respond to opportunities for growth 


Canadian Pacific Limited 

1972 19/7 

(m llioiisnnds oxc'tv 1 amounts pw slum, 

Summary of Earnings of the Company and 
its Subsidiaries and of Dividends Declared 

Earnings of the Company and its Subsidiaries 



, 

P»»r 

'rMi't.jry 

l-Vf 
f Jrom.iry 



Sh.ifr 



Not railway earnings 

$57,625 


$45,758 


Other income 

20,644 


Zb,591 


Income before (ixed charges 

78,469 


72 347 


Tixed Charges 

33,773 


33.768 


Income from railway and 
miscellaneous sources 

44,696 

$0.57 

3ft 579 

$0 49 

Inaime (being dividends 





leceivetl) from Canadian 





Pacific Investments t milled. 

23,649 

0.33 

23 649 

0 33 

and Canadian Pacific 

An l inos L united 

2,150 

0.03 

1.433 

0 02 

total, excluding earnings 
retained tiy subsidiaries 
and before extraordinary 





items 

70,495 

0.93 

63.661 

0 64 

Equity m earnings retained 
t‘V subsidiaries 

23,680 

0.33 

6,995 

0 10 

Toi.il before extraordinary 
items 

94.175 

1.26 

70 656 

0 94 

t xbaordinary items 
(C P L 1972 - Nil 

1971 $1,848,000) 

1.931 

0.03 

4.884 

0 07 

Total 

$96,106 

$1.29 

$75 540 

$1 01 

Dividends Declared 

On 7 .% Preferred stock 

$ 3.305 


$ 1.464 


On 4% Preference stock 

$ 545 


$ 1,938 


On Ordinary stock 

From i.ulway arid 
miscellaneous sources 

$24,365 

34* 

$22,215 

3’4 

Flow-through from Canadian 
Pacific Investments Limited 

23.649 

33 

23,649 

33 

Flow-through from Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines, Limited 

2,150 

3 

1.433 

2 

Total 

$50,164 

704 

$47,297 

66$ 


lunilan. SW1Y 4AO 
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; lis rolebook says that a ballot must be 
ield unless there is insufficient time ; 
f that happens the union’s annual 
^inference (the national committee) 
an decide. Fortunately for Mr Scanlon 
he conference happens to be meeting 
iFxt Monday. Only if it approves the 
-tnke call will his action be within the 
< ules. The irony is that before the union 
xerutive voted to back the strike at 
.he TUG special congress, Mr Scanlon 
ugued strongly against it. 

The three other major unions who 
d.io need ballots before backing the 
Mav 1st strike are most unlikely to 
-trike. The teachers have already said 
;hev will not and the miners and gov- 
■Miment officers probably will not 
-ither. The electricians (who are as 
It-uiocratic a union as the miners) have 
rinsed to strike, although they do not 
rrd a ballot to do so. The postmen 
.tvc done the same. The builders’ 
" 1:011 will back the, strike, but the 

-ponse on building strikes will be 
i.uchy : the union is saying thp strike 
, i! also be a piotest over the “'lump'' 
'■if-emploved labour). 

Vlr Clive Jenkins is backing the 
-■"kr, but only a fraction of his white¬ 
'll lar members arc likely to support 

■ m So the indications are that Mav 
1 >.p will be a flop, supported by only 

< usual reiit-a-strike crowd, like the 
i*‘t't Street pi inters and the busmen. 
’ is only Itkelv to amount to anything 
: the railwayrnen strike, ’['he National 
- moil of Railwayrnen is not keen to 
Hike, and foi once Mr Ray Buckton's 
hivers are saving that they will not 
nike alone. 

Docks _ 

Looking for 
trouble _ 

■ondon’s enclosed docks have been 
1 strike since Monday over a manning 
I spute, although many of the jobs of 
he 3,000 men still employed there 
vere already in jeopardy from threats 

■ I take the meat trade to more produc¬ 
ts e ports. The men had been offered a 
lunimum of £41.35 a week, the 
ruximum possible under stage two, 
uni had accepted that offer. But both 
ides had also wanted a change in the 
Hanning agreement (which allows the 
■inployers flexibility in saying which 
uen are where at any time). Extra pay- 
iu-nt for this change was stopped unde.r 
tage two. The dockers decided to pull 
' U of even the existing agreement; 
las, the employers claim, would add 25 
"T cent to the wages bill. 


The dockers are clearly trying to 
have their cake and eat it. Their last 
rise in wages, and the £5101 paid in 
voluntary severance since 1969, was 
supposed to be in return for flexible 
manning. Some of the dock leaders had 
hoped to push the employers into the 
position of locking the men out. On 
Wednesday the 3,000 men dutifully 
turned up for work. The employers 
then offered them work on the basis 
of the flexible manning agreement, 
which many of them accepted 
although the weather was bad. Zealous 
stewards came and told them they were 
on strike, and they all walked off again. 
A meeting of the docks’ National Shop 
Stewards Committee has been called 
for Saturday. Militants hope to arrange 
sympathy strikes in support of London, 
and to arrange a recall of last summer’s 
docks delegates conference to consider 
(and no doubt lambast) the recently 
published report on the small ports. 

But so far there has been little sym¬ 
pathy for London in other ports, 
although Hull dockers have a separate 
dispute over the. use of non-registcred 
labour by a local private wharf (in 
which the employer has now been 
upheld by the High Court). A depu¬ 
tation went from London to Liverpool, 
but failed to arouse much interest 
among the dockers there. Liverpool has 
its own problems, thanks to the golden 
handshakes offered last summer. The 
port is losing traffic because it has 
insufficient men to handle it, just when 
it needs the revenue to pay bondholders 
under the terms of the rescue of the 
port two years ago. 

The call for a strike in London was 
based on a vote at a mass meeting on 
March 7th, before the employers had 
explained the impracticability of work¬ 
ing without flexible manning. On Tues¬ 
day Tilbury held its own mass meeting, 
and the dockers tried to get a vote to 
return to work. The meeting’s organisers 
refused a vote, on the grounds that 
this must await a meeting of the 
whole enclosed London docks, 
scheduled for Friday. The stoppage has 
been organised by an unofficial com¬ 
mittee of lb working dockers, to whom 
Mr Jack Jones’s Transport and General 
Workers’ Union has once again 
abdicated its responsibility. At the pay 
negotiations the official union 
negotiators were continually saying 
they would fiave to consult with the 
unofficial committee. Should not Mr 
Jones now he given severance pay of 
his own ? He seems to be increasingly 
redundant. The unofficial committee's 
representatives are already present, as 
observers at the negotiations. 


Retail trade 

Piggy-bank raid 

Retail trade is still booming, although 
many people must now be leeling the 
pinch from frozen incomes and rising 
prices. The latest figures, published on 
Monday, show the volume of sales up 
by 3J per cent in the three months to 
February and 10 per cent in a year. 
Last week's spending spire on the eve 
of value-added tax will boost the 
March figures still further. A lot of 
people then simply went out spend¬ 
ing on everything : fearing that Vat 
would be the excuse for a further prices 
hike all round—like decimalisation was 
expected to he. but on the evidence of 
post-decimalisation disti ibutive margins 
probably wasn’t. 

Rut decimalisation came during a 
consuniei slowdown, while. Vat comes 
at the end of a spree. There will be 
some tendency to try to grab illegal 
chances in a sellers' market, especially 
on services and bv smaller fry. Some 
lestaurants and hairdressers have 
improperly added a full 10 per cent to 
their former charges, regardless of their 
savings on selective employment tax. 

Where has all the money for this 
unseasonal spending spree come from ? 
Since November incomes have been at 
a virtual standstill while food prices 
have risen sharply. Saving must have 
suffered. Throughout last vear, despite 
inflation and at tunes negative real 
interest rates, savings remained remark¬ 
ably high, at around H'J per cent of 
personal disposable income. Now they 
are probably being run down, as 
witness the withdrawals from building 
societies' deposits. Savings can act as 
only a tempoiary huffei, so the con¬ 
sumer boom is unlikely to be sustained. 



As it should be 


9 <> 
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Impo r t, figures 

Wrong again 

In the early pari of 1969 Britain'.-- 
officialdom feared that devaluation 
I tad failed. Then it was discovered 
that exports were being systematically 
under-recorded. Now. when everyone 
is worried about how large a deficit 
Britain may hr running, comes the 
discovery that the import futures could 
be seriously exaggerated. 

It is all the fault of that wonderful 
Nbrth Sea oil boom. About .Hi billion 
is being invested in searching for and 
exploiting the stuff. Most of the 
finance conies from abroad, but the 
stream of goods it buvs, such as 
Japanese steel piping, will arrive at 
British ports. These are counted as 
imports even though no Butish 
resilient is buying them : they are little 
different from a Frenchman's cai 
brought over foi a holuiav in Britain. 
Technically, olfsettine entries arc- 
made in the capital account for direct 
investment into Britain to cover then 
cost. But apital account figures are 
later, I. ss fiei|ue:it, less commented 
upon, and frecpientlv even less accur¬ 
ate than the monthly trade figures. It 
is extiemelv difficult to identify 
capital inflows where foreign compan¬ 
ies remain the owners of the goods. 

So far the amounts invoiced have 
prob.iblv been small, peihaps Ciorn 
to H'iom in all. By the end of this ye,11 
thee could easily be running at as 
much each month. The (Initial 
Statistical Office is aware of the prob¬ 
lem and is doing its best to keep track 
of the figures. But something more 
than the accurate recording of the 
figures in the conventional form is 


needed. As with deliveries of Amer¬ 
ican military aircraft in the 1960s, 
financed by Export-Import Bank 
credits, North Sea exploration and 
development imports need to be 
separately identified in each month’s 
trade figures. Otherwise everybody— 
including especially the advocates of 
British deflation—will again manage 
to feel terribly depressed by the coun¬ 
try's one recent big piece of luck. 

Prices _ 

Pass the bismuth 

Manufactured food prices are going 
to he the new price commission’s 
worst headache hy a long way when it 
starts formally at the end of this 
month. Puces are now well behind 
costs. A backlog of price rises is build¬ 
ing up, ready to flood through into 
the most sensitive area of the (Jovern- 
ment’s stage two rules. In the five 
months, following last September's 
deadline for “ allowable ” costs, input 
prices in the manufactured foods 
sectoi went up bv nearly r<r per rent, 
while then freeze-controlled selling 
prices rose hy less than ", per cent. 

It was this pressure that led Mr 
Anthony Beresford, president of the 
Food Manufacturers' Federation, to 
make his really rather silly predictions 
about future prices on Monday He 
widened this forecast to include an 
expected increase in the cost of tin¬ 
plate for canning and for the switch 
to thr common agricultural policy. I le 
reckoned that this vrar butter will 
increase by 2,-| per cent ; sugar, 16 
per cent : dried egg, 20 per cent ; 
meat, io per cent ; and fish, 12 per 
cent. Mr Colin Cullimore, managing 


director of Dewhurst, the meat chain, 
cheerfully forecast a io-year shortage 
of beef on Thursday. 

Naturally, much mud has been 
thrown in the direction of the EEC's 
common agricultural policy—most of it 
ill-directed. Mr Oodlier, -the Minister 
of Agriculture, was able to slap down 
left wing demands that Britain should 
use the veto at next week’s meeting 
of the Council of Ministers. He said 
that the full effect of accepting the 
CAP would be to add only 0.2 per cent 
to the retail food price index. 

Mr Beresford’s estimate of a 2g 
per cent rise in butter prices is 
apparently based on the increase in 
the EEC intervention price due on 
May 1st. This would only become 
eflective if there were a disastrous fall 
in European milk production this 
summer at the same time as Europe 
managed successfully to sell half of the 
butter mountain to the Russians. Mr 
Beresford's suggestion that meat price- 
will increase by 10 per cent and fish In 
12 per cent looks a wild guess; on 
this subject, anybody’s guess is a- 
good as anybody elso's. He was 01. 
sounder ground when he suggested that 
the dried egg price may go up by one- 
fifth ; hut, if it does, chicken farmer- 
will cash in hy increasing prcxluc 
lion. On most farms, they wii* 
probably increase it too much, and 
send prices nosediving. The on!\ 
prediction where Mr Beresford wa- 
clearly right was on sugar his estimate 
of an increase of if! per cent may wel- 
prose to he conservative. But we all 
eat too much sugar. 

Food apart, manufacturing industrs 
is rushing less precipitously to apply foi 
price rises than expected. Sir Arthm 
Cockficld at the prices commission ha- 


Key indicators: British economy 





Percentage change 

on 

Shortages-to come ? 

Productivity continues to shine at 

B% up on fast year, thanks to 
higher output with lower 
employment. But there are signs 
of labour bottlenecks on the way. 


Month 

Index 

1963 = 100 

previous 

month 

three 

months 

one 

year 

Industrial 

production* 

employment* 

productivity* 

January 

January 

January 

132.3 

88.4 

'149.7 

-0.5 

+0.1 

-0.6 

+0.8 

+0JT 

+0.7 

+6.5 

-1.4 

+8.0 

Industrial employment has stopped 
falling (virtually flat for four 
months) and recent surveys 
indicate shortages of skilled men. 

Export trade*$ 

Retail trade* 
Unemployment* 

February 

February 

March 

170 

123.9 

125.6 

+2 

+2.5 

--4.4 

+3* 

+3.6 

-13.2 

+14* 

+110.4 

-27.6 

which could spread to unskilled 
workers. 

Average earnings* 

Retail prices 

Export prices 

Import prices 

January 

February 

January 

January 

221.2 

166.4 

159 

154 

+0.1 
+0.6 
+ 1 
+n 

+ 1.3 
+ 1.8 
+2i 
+8 

+ 14.8 
+7.9 
+7 
+ 13* 


Export trade, retail trade : in volume terms (value at constant prices). 
Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers ; latest rate 
cent. 'Seasonally adjusted, tProvisional 

2.8 par 






Extracts from the Statement by the Chairman, Mr. Mark Norman. 


Trading Results 

Turnover increased in 1972 by about 14°,', to £515 million com¬ 
pared with £453 million in 1971 and trading profits before 
interest increased by about 27“,', to £28.72 million compared 
with £22.58 million. To the total of £28.72 million, tobacco 
contributed 85 %, engineering 8 %, wholesaling 1 % and optical 
5“;,. The main growth of turnover and profits came from 
cigarettes, where the total market recovered from the low level 
of 1971 and our share of that market improved Our profits 
from tobacco products also benefited from the modest price 
increases in September, 1972. 

The Group profit attributable to ordinary shareholders in 1972 
is £17.99 million compared with £ 12.99 million in 1971. 

The maximum permissible dividend payments for 1972 amount 
to I l.025p per share (£8.1 million gross) and this, therefore, is 
what your Directors are recommending as the total for 1972, 
After providing for these dividends, the amount retained in the 
business out of 1972’s taxed profits is £11.2 million. 

Tobacco Marketing anti Sales 

I he total cigarette market recovered in 1972 by just under 7"„ 
over 1971 and our sales increased by about 10"-;,. All our major 
brands performed well, notably BFNSON & HEDGES 
SPECIAL FILTER which increased by over 30“,,. 

SILK CUT was extended by the addition of three further 
brands and significant public inteiest in mild cigaicites had the 
effect of trebling its sales compared with 1971. The KLNSITAS 
range, following the launch of two further brands in 1971, con¬ 
tinued to gain sales and, for the first time in several years, the 
PARK DRIVE' range also showed sales growth, helped by the 
introduction of a new filter brand PARK DRIVE; SPECIAl . 
Sales of SOVEREIGN and GOLD BOND also increased. 

The U.K. cigar market continued to grow in 1972 but at a more 
modest rate than the exceptional surge in 1971. Our sales im¬ 
proved slightly but profit margins were squeezed. HAMLET 
and MANIKIN maintained their position as the largest selling 
cigars, and in the Panatella sector we had a successful yeai with 
BENSON & HEDGES SPECIAL PANATFLLA and 
MANIKIN PANATELLA. 

In pipe tobaccos the total market declined but our sales re¬ 
mained steady. BENSON & HEDGES MELLOW VIRGINIA 
continues to improve its volume and market share and 
CONDOR retains us position as the largest-selling U.K. brand. 
The recovery of the roll-your-own sector from its depressed 
1971 level has resulted in better sales and market share foi 
OLDHOLBORN. 

Mono Pumps Limited 

In spite of difficult trading in a depressed home market at the 
start of the year, the three home pump companies, Mono, 
Metering and Stainless Steel Pumps, improved in the latter half 
of 1972 and achieved record turnover in both home and export 
markets. Both Metering and Stainless Steel Pumps increased 
their profits but those of Mono Pumps declined. 

F. A. Hughes improved its turnover and, although profits were 
slightly down on last year, results were fairly satisfactory and 
show encouraging future development. 

The export business, including sales to overseas subsidiaiies. 
was some 44% of the total U.K. turnover, the highest yet. 


Saunders Valve Company Limited 

Good progress in improving manufactuung productivity has 
mitigated the effect on this year's profits of the depressed rate 
of investment by major customers and is expected to ensure a 
satisfactory performance m 1973. 

The Dollond & Aitchison Group of Companies 

The year was one of consolidation in a stagnant market follow¬ 
ing the upsurge arising from the change of Health Sei vices 
charges in 1971 Profits were marginally lowei after charging 
the reorganisation costs incurred by a move into new premises 
Stercks Martin Ltd., a well-known firm of Dispensing Opticians 
with 11 Branches, was acquired for £325,(XX); their profits arc 
included for the full year. 

Autoflow Engineering Ltd., was purchased lot £420,(XK) This 
company manufactures optical and plate glass machinery and 
exports 56% of its sales to some 70 countries. 

Warriner & Mason (Holdings) Limited and 
Tobacco Sales Limited 

This Division has continued to develop satisfactorily and has 
contributed notably improved profits. 

People 

There are just over 20,000 people working in the Group at home 
and overseas. We welcome those who joined us in 1972, and 
express to all our thanks foi their continuing contribution to 
the Group's progress in many fields Once again, I must 
particularly mention those who work and live in Northern 
Ireland. They deserve the highest praise. 

Outlook 

In 1973 we aim to develop furthei our expanding tobacco 
business at home, to enlarge our engineering, optical and whole¬ 
saling divisions both by internal growth and by acquisition, and 
to develop our present interests in Europe. 

You will have received in the middle of March particulars of 
American Brands offer to acquire from minority shareholders 
a further 10,000,000 shares in Gallaher, which would bring 
their'interest up from 67% to 80% of the equity. At the same 
time you received a letter about this offer from Bai ing Brothers, 
whom your Board had properly and in accordance with Rule 4 
of the City Code on Takeovers and Mergers asked to advise the 
minority shareholders. This offer will still be outstanding at the 
time you receive this Report, and it is Tor each shureholdci to 
judge whether or not to accept the offer Tor any part or all of 
his holding 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 1972 

Total Sales . 

. £515,369,000 

Profit before Tax 

£27,430,000 

Tax 

£11,188,000 

Ordinary Dividends (gross) 

£6,789,000 

Profit retained 

£11,198,000 

Net Assets . 

... £153,670,000 
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March 1973 



STATE OF MINAS GERAIS 
BRAZIL 

$14,000,000 ten year Eurodollar Loan 

< iuarantccd by 

Banco de Credito Real de Minas Gerais S.A. 


Provided by 


Hanca (nmincmale Itulinnu. i omion n^mii 
The Bunk of Tokyo, Ltd. 

The Bank of l okyo I rust Company 
( unadiun Imperial Bunk of Commerce 
Drcsdner flank, i omion iirjmii 

XkllVII|I««vlUiliult 

Japan International Bank Limited 

London Mi 


Marine Midland Bank—Western 
The National Shawmnt Bank of Boston 
The Royal Bank of C anada 
The Sanwn Bank, Limited 
I he Tokai Bank, Limited 
Williams & Clyn'.s Rank Limited 
Bank Limited 


This Loan was ananged by 

London Multinational Bank Limited 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 

ANGLO-CONTINENTAL 
INVESTMENT & FINANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 

U.S. $15,000,000 

7 Year Multicurrency Secured Loan 

arranged by 

IIAMBROS BANK LIMITED 

and provided hy 

BANK Ol MONTREAL 

TH1, BANK Ol TOKYO, LIMITED 

BANQUI- BI l.Cil l IMIIT O 

BART I AYS BANK (IONDON AND INTERNATIONAL) LI Ml LED 
CANADIAN IVIBI RIAL BANK Ol COMMf RC I. 
ml I IRST NATIONAL BANK Ol BOSTON 
IIAMBROS BANK LIMITLD 

LLOYDS & BOLSA INTI RNAHONAL BANK LIMITED 
NATION Al WT S I'M INST I'R BANK (iROLI* 

SOCII IT Ca.NLRAL.L (I RANCH BANK LIMITED 
Till IOKAI BANK, LIMITED 
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written to the 177 large manu¬ 
facturers and service companies that 
have to give him advance warning of 
an intended price increase, v telling in 
detail what information they will have 
to supply. His next job is to get in touch 
with the 1,300 companies that have to 
provide quarterly reports. So far, 
neither of the two expected big indust¬ 
rial price claims in the wings—the 
man-made fibre and petrol increases— 
has been submitted. 


..and tranquillisers 

The Monopolies Commission’s report 
on Roche Products is due out just 
before Easter. It is expected to con¬ 
tain some strong criticisms of the com¬ 
pany. The reference to the commission 
was made in October, 1971, by the 
Department of Health and Social 
Security because of the prices the 
national health service had to pay for 
the company’s tranquilliser drugs, 


Valium and Librium. About two years 
ago two other companies successfully 
applied to the Controller of Patents 
for licences to manufacture the drugs. 
One of the reasons for the success of 
the applications was the ability of the 
two companies—Berk Pharmaceutical, 
a subsidiary of Revlon, and DDSA— 
to demonstrate that they could pro¬ 
duce the drugs more cheaply than 
Roche, who countered by saying that, 
of course, this was possible because 
neither had to bear the cost of research 
and development. 

However, in granting the licence, 
the Controller of Patents calculated a 
royalty payment to be made to Roche 
which would include the cost of deve¬ 
lopment. It was soon after the granting 
of the licences that the reference was 
made to the commission. 7 ’he prob¬ 
lem centres around the price charged 
by the company for that part of sales 
which is handled by retail chemists. 

Berk was granted a licence to manu¬ 
facture a Valium-type drug, and soon 
after it introduced its product to the 


market at a price well below that of 
Roche. Immediately, Roche cut its 
price. And two weeks ago Berk’s pro¬ 
duct was accepted by the DHSS as the 
one on which to base the standard 
price and Roche had to cut its price 
again. This arose because, if two pro¬ 
ducts are generally available on the 
market, the DHSS calculates a ceiling 
price that it will pay for the drugs. It 
is in line with this price that the 
chemist will be reimbursed for his sale, 
and while he can supply a more ex¬ 
pensive drug lie will only be paid for 
the cheaper version. 

The British market for these drugs 
is between £lim arid £iom, with 
Roche supplying some do per cent, and 
nearly the total hospital market. The 
Librium and Valium patents still have 
about six years to run and it is conceiv¬ 
able that these will be terminated 
unless the company is prepared to 
come into line on prices of supplies 
to chemists. And if over-pricing is con¬ 
clusively proved, then repayments 
could be demanded. 


Someone saw the joke 


There are two ways of looking at what 
happened to British Caledonian's first 
scheduled service across the North 
Atlantic, which started from Gatwick 
in sunshine on Sunday morning and 
ended in a cloudburst and at the wrong 
airjKirt rliat evening. One is that it was 
an unmitigated disaster that upset plans 
laid over several years by the first 
privately owned British airline to fly 
this route in competition with the 
nationalised British Airways. The other 
is that an airline that takes the mickey 
out of the competition must expect 
occasionally to be paid back in coin, 
if only by the v cat her 

When the service was planned for 
April 1 st no one expected Kennedy 
airport to close in mid-afternoon 
because of fog, hail and an imminent 
tornado. The British Caledonian jci, 


with 100 guests on board, found itself 
at Boston fighting it out with 15 oiher 
airliners for buses, hotel rooms and 
some means even of disembarking 
passengers. As a dry run for what 
British Caledonian must expect from 
time to time, it had its uses. It also 
showed the guests, who included Lord 
Mountbatten, a scattering of ministers 
and ex-ministers, MPs anti a contingent 
from the Civil Aviation Authority 
headed by the chairman, Lord Boytl- 
Carpentcr, a side of flying that should 
have been an education to them. 

No one expects British Caledonian 
to have anything but a hard first two 
years on the North Atlantic. There is 
less surplus capacity on the route than 
there has been for several years and a 
better chance for a newcomer to pick 
up traffic in consequence. But now that 


the American authorities have blocked 
a cut in scheduled air fares, much of 
thai traffic is going to consist of holiday¬ 
makers on packaged tours, and 
American travel agents ha\e a rough 
reputation for asking at limes up to 
$50 a passenger from an airline before 
they will give it their custom. A new¬ 
comer is vulnerable to this sort of 
pressure until its name gets known 

This is not an unfamiliar problem 
to British companies attempting 10 
break into the American market. How 
do you gel known when ihe response to 
your name is “ Cally—who .■* " British 
Caledonian’s publicity has gone for the 
quick, slick and slightly sick joke that 
New Yorkers enjoy, and is gening away 
with it while the present heavy press 
and television advertising lasts. On 
Sunday, however, the weather showed 
that it had a sick sense of humour of 
its own. 


Fiona Macintosh: 
the worlds 
most hated 
stewardess. 



Chester Brown: 
theworfcfs 
most hated 
baggage hander. 


\ n 

A 


Introducing 
the airline 
airlines hate. 


They 

hate us afe over 
the world 


“ Doctor, I don’t hate 
British Caledonian 
anymore... 



After that sort of build-up ... 


something had to go wrong 
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International 


Is Japan squeezing itself, 
or commodity prices? 


A year ago the Japanese government 
was still desperately trying to stoke 
up the economy’s recovery from its 
1971 “ recession.” That meant fuelling 
speedy growth and a “ controlled ” 
inflation, both of which were intended 
to stave off upvaluation of the yen. 
In the event Japan got speedy real 
growth (probably just in double figures 
in the past year, while forecasts for 
the year ahead have ranged up to 12 
per cent), but also another upvaluation 
of the yen despite something that has 
looked very like uncontrolled inflation. 
Wholesale prices in Japan are 
up 10 per cent on a year ago. The 
big trading houses have leaped in to 
take advantage of this inflation, and 
to stoke it up further. On Monday 
one. government department announced 
the politically explosive news that 
domestic land prices had soared 30.9 
per cent last year, and another 
released a report showing that 
Japan's six largest trading houses 
alone had made profits of £26810 from 
“ speculative ” purchases of land, 
securities and local commodities. Of 
this, real estate profits provided £17510, 
security profits £3501, and the balance 
of £5810 arose from “ hoarding and 
stockpiling ” of seven key commodities. 

Although the yen’s upward floating 
should slow this inflation, the Bank 
of Japan has decided to take action 
against it—by Japan’s traditional 
means of squeezing credit. Has it done 
this at the wrong moment for Japan 
and the world ? Or the right and very 
significant moment for the world’s com¬ 
modity price inflation ? 

The most important of the Bank 
of Japan's moves is not the rise in 
its discount rate to 5 per cent, even 
although that is by as much as $ of 
a point instead of the customary 
point. Nor is it the pressure on com¬ 
mercial bank reserve requirements 


which had already been raised in 
January and March to neutralise some 
£97210 of deposits. The real point 
is that die Bank of Japan has 
indicated to the top 14 commercial 
banks that their loans in the current 
quarter should increase by less than 
£1.5 billion, a 16 per cent cut on the 
rise allowed a year earlier. This “ clos¬ 
ing of the credit window ” sometimes 
does cause a very sharp economic 
slowdown in Japan and a hectic 
scramble for funds (eg, by a further 
stepping up of its export drive, and 
a drop in its imports). 

The authorities argue that Japan 
is at present awash with liquidity. 
Critics will say that the influx of 
foreign exchange accounted for nearly 
a quarter of the very rapid growth 
in Japan’s money supply during the 
second half of last year ; if the yen 
were permitted to float freely, that 
would now be choked off. One answer 
is that the yen will not be allowed 
to float freely, but another is that the 
result of the earlier inflows and the 
unprecedented ease of domestic 
monetary policy throughout last year 
has been to give Japanese companies 
an enormous cushion of cash to fall 
back on. Their excess liquidity at the 
end of last year was estimated at 
£ 11.4 billion, equivalent to 9 per cent 
of the total money supply. The 10 
major trading companies alone held 
some £4 billion in cash, roughly three 
times their normal holdings. 

Probably, this means that the Bank 
of Japan’s “ window operation ” will 
not cause anything like as much of 
an internal slowdown as usual. But it 
may still have one important effect 
that has not been generally noted ; it 
could help to puncture the boom in 
world commodity prices. Normally, 
upvaluation of the yen should lead to 
Japan buying more of the imports 



♦ change on pmvious 17month:* (monthly) 
1 1 official forecasts to March 1974 


which have become cheaper for it. 
But this particular upvaluation, 
followed by this sudden credit 
squeeze, has come at a time when 
Japan is stuffed to the gills with stocks 
of imported materials already. 

In the past few months the big 
Japanese trading companies have put 
their ample liquidity to use by buying 
huge quantities of world commodities 
as well as domestic ones. Normally, at 
a time of currency speculation, coun¬ 
tries who fear devaluations rush to 
buy while those who might upvalue 
hold off from the market. But the 
Japanese government up to last month 
was trying to disguise the under¬ 
valuation of the yen by encouraging 
a run-off of swollen reserves into 
higher imports by every financial 
incentive in the book. Because world 
prices went up, the trading houses 
themselves did not lose by this. Japan¬ 
ese stockpiling of such commodities as 
wool, lumber, cotton, silk and soya¬ 
beans has been especially startling—in 
February alone Japan absorbed per¬ 
haps threequarters of the supply of 
wool reaching world markets (see 
page 103), Roughly four-fifths of the 
outsize rise in Japan’s wholesale prices 
in February was attributed to higher 

Continued on page 103 
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Associated 

Japanese Bank 
(International) 
Limited 

offers the following services-. 

■ Euro-currency finance on a medium 
and long term basis. 

■ Foreign Exchange and Euro-dollar dealings. 

■ Underwriting Euro-bonds and Euro-equities. 


AJB is an international 
consortium of leading 
Japanese banks and 
Japan's largest investment 
banking house. 


Shareholders: 

The Sanwa Bank, Limited 
The Mitsui Bank, Limited 
The Dai-lchi Kangyo Bank, Limited 
The Nomura Securities Co., Ltd. 



Mr. Gengo Suzuki, Chairman 

Mr. Yuji Emori, General Manager 

Associated Japanese Bank 
(International) Limited 

29-30 Cornhill, London, EC3V 3ND 
Telephone 01 - 623 5661 Telex 883661 


! 
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There’s been a TIME Magazine in 
Europe for 30 years. But now it’s TIME with 
a difference. A complete section of news of 
special interest to Europeans leading off each 
issue. Additional pages for the European who 
wants more than what’s common knowledge 
in the Common Market, who wants insight 
from outside on European problems and 
issues. For example... 

The view from Washington, time has 

entree to the White House, the State 
Department, Congressional and Cabinet 
offices, and can judge how an election in 
Europe will alter U.S. foreign policy or what 
the Continent can expect from East-West 
MBFR bargaining. 

Business and finance. Now time can do 

the subject full justice with special surveys. 


analyses, forecasts for Europe from its Board 
of Economists, dispatches such as one from 
Tokyo on Japanese marketing strategy for 
Europe. 

The whole range of European life. 

TIME will look at European society and 
culture from the safest streets to women’s 
lib, immigrant labor, comparative television. 

This new service is a logical step in a 
long international tradition. TIME invented 
the news magazine just 50 years ago, 
launched its first international edition 
32 years ago. Circulation in Europe is two 
and a half times that of any other 
international news magazine. Now TIME 
will be more valuable than ever to readers- 
and to advertisers. Look into TIME 
EUROPE today. 


TIME f Time & Life Building, 17 avenue Matignon, 75008 Paris, France. 
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The quiet 212 electronic from Philips 


From the new 212 you’ll hear no wow.no flutter.no click. Because 
Philips let electronics take over from mechanics. Silent touch controls have 
replaced push buttons every where, even for speed selection. 

A self-regulating tacho generator monitors speed constantly. And at the 
end of the record, the photo-electronic stop just blinks, never clicks. 

The 212 uses the quiet precision of electronics to bring you better HiFi. 


Its silence brings you perfect sound 
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Scottish Widows new annual 
premiums in 1972 up 36%. 


The 159th Stated Annual Meeting of the Scottish Widows’ Fund 
and Life Assurance Society will be held at 9 St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh on Tuesday 3rd April, 1973. 

The foliowing are extracts from the statement by the Chairman, 
Mr. L. M. Harper Gow, M.B.E., published in advance of the meeting. 
New Business New business has been buoyant in 1972 and 
our new business organisation has again achieved record 
figures. New sums assured at£371M are 23% above last year's 
figure and new annual premiums at £13M are 36% up. 

These percentage increases compare favourably with those for 
British life offices as a whole and the figures reflect great credit 
on all those who have contributed to them. Our contribution to 
the economic health of the country is best indicated by our 
annual premium income of £52M, £8’/? M higher than in 1971, 
and by the increase in our funds over the year of £49M. 

Rate of Interest The gross rate of interest earned on our 
total funds fell from 7-93% to 7-82% in 1972 even though we 
have taken credit for certain dividends whose payment was 
postponed until 1973. This postponement by certain companies 
was made so that they could obtain a taxation advantage 
arising from the transitional arrangements consequent on the 
introduction of the new imputation system of corporation tax. 

The main reason for the fall in the earned rate of interest 
compared with 1971 was the effect of the investment of part of 
our new money in British ordinary shares and US common stocks. 
Such shares earn a dividend yield of say 3'h % on the average 
compared with over 9% on long term British Government 
Securities. Pensions Management (SWF) Ltd is invested 
predominantly in equities and if the figures for Pensions 
Management are excluded from the Group Revenue Account 
the rate of interest earned on the Society's funds has decreased 
only slightly over the year from 7-97% to 7-93%. 

The outgo on both commission and expenses of management is 
higher this year than last but this is to be expected with the large 
increase in the amount of new business. This inevitably brings 
with it a corresponding increase in commission, and the 
expenses of processing this new business are also increased but 
not in the same proportion, as large scale working brings the 
benefit of some economies. We have however been able to 
contain the rise in the ratio of commission and expenses of 
management to premium income and for 1972 the ratio was 
14 9% compared with 14 8% in 1971. 

Investment Reserves In the Balance Sheets investments 
are shown at market values and any changes in value from 
year to year due to movements in the general level of stock 
exchange and other prices are reflected in the amount of the 
investment reserves. During 1972 there was a fall in the prices of 
long term British Government Securities and other fixed interest 
stocks and a rise in those of British ordinary shares and US 
common stocks. These movements roughly balanced each other 
and the investment reserves fell over the year from £ 124M to 
£120M after transfers of £3% M through the Group Revenue 
Account. The investment reserves at 31 December 1972 


represented 21% of the value of the Society's investments 
compared With 23% at the end of 1971. There has been a fall in 
the prices of both British ordinary shares and US common stocks 
since the end of 1972 but, even so, the Society's investment 
reserves remain very substantial. 

Investments In our main life assurance and annuity fund 
£29M was invested in 1972 and of this £ 15'/? M was invested in 
fixed interest stocks, £714 M in British ordinary shares and 
convertibles, £5'/<M in US common stocks and £%M in property. 
Our holding in fixed interest stocks was 46% of the investments at 
31 December 1972 (51 V 2 % in 1971) and in equities, convertibles 
and property 54% (48 Vi% in 1971). The changes in these 
proportions over the year are mainly due to the fall there has 
been in the price of fixed interest stocks and the rise in equities. 
The value of investments can change by substantial amounts 
with movements in market prices and when terminal bonuses 
depend to any extent on the realised or unrealised profits on 
investments these variations can have a considerable influence 
on the scale of terminal bonuses. This makes it difficult and 
inadvisable to attempt to make any forecast of what terminal 
bonuses are likely to be in the future. For practical reasons the 
Society's rates of terminal bonus are normally fixed for a six 
month period and because of the substantial rise in British equity 
prices in the early months of 1972 it proved possible to increase 
the scale of terminal bonuses for claims arising in the second 
half of 1972. We were also able to maintain these record rates 
for the first half of 1973. 

The Investor Policy The Investor Policy continues to be a 
popular method by which a regular investment can be made in 
a well managed fund. The assets of the Investor Policy Fund 
were invested entirely in equities throughout the year, part of 
which were US common stocks, and the unit value at 31 
December 1972 was 265-6p compared with 232-5p a year 
earlier. This represented an increase of 14-2% over the year 
compared with a rise of 13-1% in the FT Actuaries All-Share 
Index adjusted for capital gains liability and the reinvestment of 
net income. 

Pensions Management (SWF) Limited The fund of 
Pensions Management (SWF) Ltd is not liable to tax and can 
therefore accumulate at a gross rale of interest. About 
one-third of the fund has been held in high yielding fixed 
interest securities and the remainder in equities. The cost of a 
fund share at the end of 1972 was 157 02p compared with 
140-21p for 1971 and the increase over the year was 12-0% 
compared with 16 7% for the FT Actuaries All-Share Index 
adjusted for reinvestment of gross income, a result which was 
not unsatisfactory if allowance is made for the depreciation of 
about 7%% over the year in long term British Government 
Securities. 

Exempt Unit Trust We have now completed our 
arrangements for setting up a unit trust scheme for pension fund 
trustees with maximum tax advantages. The Scottish Widows 
Exempt Unit Trust Scheme was constituted by a Trust Deed in 
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December 1972 and has been available as a channel of 
investment for pension fund trustees since the beginning of 1973. 
In order to obtain the maximum tax advantages we decided 
not to seek authorisation under the Prevention of Fraud 
(Investments) Act 1958 and the restrictions on advertising and 
publicity imposed by that Act will therefore apply. This will be 
only a minor disadvantage, for the investment of pension fund 
assets is a very specialised field and trustees who wish to have 
the benefit of our investment experience will not hesitate to seek 
us out. 

New Legislation Many aspects of the Society's business will 
be affected by new legislation enacted or proposed during the 
past year. The Social Security Bill which reorganises the National 
Superannuation arrangements and introduces the two-pension 
approach for all is probably the most important measure which 
will affect us. If as we hope it soon becomes law much work will 
need to be done in advising employers on what action they 
should take regarding their existing schemes and the installation 
of new schemes which will qualify for recognition for the 
purpose of exemption from the proposed State Reserve Scheme. 
We shall willingly play our part in giving all the help and advice 
we can and in providing suitable contracts to meet the 
recommended pension provision. It is just to be hoped that after 
the enactment of the Bill there will be a period of several years 
during which there will be no further major legislation affecting 
pensions, thus allowing the pension experts to concentrate on 
the task of reorganising most of the existing pension business 
and arranging for employers' requirements for new schemes to 
be met. 

The Insurance Companies Bill which gives the Department of 
Trade and Industry considerably greater powers of supervision 
over insurance companies is also being considered by 
Parliament and is expected to become law this summer. 

Although we regret that the necessity for such a Bill should ever 
have arisen we agree that the proposals are generally 
satisfactory and should improve the security of life policyholders. 
Future Outlook Inflation has undoubtedly played a part in 
the Society’s very satisfactory 1972 new business figures but the 
Government's counter-inflationary measures, however welcome 
in themselves as a serious attempt to cure many of the economic 
ills of the country, may have an adverse effect on our new 
business this year. There has however not as yet been any sign 
of this and, whatever the future may hold, we are confident that 
we shall be able to continue to show excellent results for our 
members and to provide an efficient service 
for the public in both life assurance and 
pension matters. 

SCOTTISH 

WIDOWS 

9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh EH2 2YD. 

Telephone: 031-225 1291. 



The 

symbol of 
good care in 
Hong Kong 
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COMPANIA TELEFONICA NACIONAL DE ESPANA 
SHAREHOLDERS GENERAL MEETING 

The annuel general meeting of the Compeflla Telefbnlca Neclonal da Esparto was held on January 26, 1073 at the Palace of 
Sports of Madrid 15,226 shareholders ware preaent. who reprooented 91,817.921. eharaa. amounting to 64.34 per cent of the capital stock. 

In the course of the meeting It was approved to inrease capital up to 107,027,817,000 peaetae and to igoue bonds up to 14,902,382,500 pe¬ 
setas. 


FROM THE STATEMENT OF THE 
CHAIRMAN SR. BARRERA DE IRIMO 


• Large companies are no Ion 
gar Indifferent organizations 
ae far as social responsnbiii- 
tiea are concerned ttiwre ig 
an increasing disposition to 
appraise thorn not only accor¬ 
ding to tho shareholders opi¬ 
nions, but also from the point 
of view of their contribution 
to socisty oa a whole. 

• Companies nowadays ore not 
evaluated by thair balance 
sheet alone, but through that 
intuitive appreciation which 
we summarize as thair imago 

■Any reform aimed at fitting the corporation 
to the social demands, requires simulta¬ 
neous strengthening of its intrinsic nature 
as an officiant productive organiza¬ 
tion. 

-A previous cholco of priorities was an 
unavoidable requirement in order to co¬ 
rrect oil deficiencies in the Spanish tele¬ 
phone service The first step was to 
ovorcume the obstacle of duloy9 in long 
distance calls To this aim it was neces¬ 
sary to set up large modern facilities of 
transmission. At proBont, «a< h Spanish 
province is ImkeJ to all others by trans¬ 
mission means of largu capacity 

•Complete direct dialling with Europe will 
bo achieved during 19/3 und the begin¬ 
ning of 1974. Spanish telephone service 
will thereby berime fully integrated in the 
European automatic system. 

•Aasummg the curront rate of new applica¬ 
tions is maintained our immediate target 
ib to shorten the average waiting peiiud 
aa much as possible 

-We are obliged to bear in mind the pro¬ 



portion of national savings 
which we can auk tor at any 
time in order to promote rnp.d 
development of the telephn 
ne system Many other ei*r- 
tors of national itfti are also 
urgently claiming improve 
manta of no l«ss iii.portaru-n 
This fact teqimos n balance 
among the different fields of 
growth 

I-Our growth rafo during the 
laot yours, twice the rate of 
national income, reafirms the 
postulate that telephone *>«'- 
vice is an osBcnlidi far tor of economic 
and social development 

■ Wo ore eagerly conirnittud to the task of 
proving that a public service, for large 
mut.aefj, can and must combine all the 
advantage*! of individual attention the 
user deserves 

• leiefppica oharoa are by far tho first oo- 
cu/ity m terms of their turnovor on the 
Stock Exchange Ima in itsolf utmws the 
degree of liquidity they provide 

• Over and above any abort term lorHv.net, 
the cm (runty nf Inh.-phunii growth tfirrug 
fiout tf.n world and oven stronger in Spain 
from its present level, b n fact which pre¬ 
cludes our company Irorn the temptation 
to wavur 

■Tlnii is not a business undertaken on the 
basis of duhumnnioMd or profit snaking 
capitalism It is a massive participation of 
national savings nt the serve, o of an ms 
trurnonl • Iflm.od by the country et all t. 
mas. b»*couue it is the uountiy who inter 
proto funis and constructs its growth and 
its future 


BALANCE SHEET 

(pesetas in millions) 


ASSETS 

Cash and Bank balances 
Telephone plant (net) 

Materlald und supplies 
Investments 
Guarantee deposits 
Deforrod debts 
Miscellaneous debtors 
Nominal accounts 

TOTAL ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 

Capital stock 
Reserved 
Bonds . 

— Issued 45,100 

-- Amortized 150 

Other long and medium term loans 
Available Income for distribution 
Miscellaneous creditors 
Nominal accounts 

'*■ TOTAL LIABILITIES 


19/1 

1972 

5.03b 

4,266 

130.981 

159.42? 

6,049 

6.167 

2,104 

2,981 

23 

19 

986 

1,12? 

9.561 

11.505 

1,102 

4,443 

155,841 

189,925 


59,460 


71.352 

17,339 


18,302 

44,950 

56,600 

151 

56,449 

9,317 


13,735 

2,561 


3,153 

21.112 


22,494 

1,102 


4,443 

155,841 


169,925 


1972 HIGHLIGHTS 

631 million national long distance calls, 91 million more than In 1971. 

- Circuit Increase In 1972- 30 4 par cant, 90 par cent of these are high 
frequency, 

Thera are 933 automatic routes In service. 

In December 1972, 69 per cent of the long distance calls were automatic. 
International long distance calls from Spain 5,308,500. One International long 
distance call every six seconds. 

International circuits have increased by 33 per cant In 1972. 

Tho increase of telephones in 1972 amounted to 583.000. 

Annual Increase of the number of telephones in Spain haa bean 11.4 par 
cent, a figure surpassed by Japan with 13 7 per cent, and followed by 
Germany and Italy, with 10 2 per cent. 

- Thera are now 133,000 public telephonea in service, a number which will be 
expanded 


TARGETS 

In 1973 all Spanish provinces will have installed Intsrurban automatic 
exchanges 

The submarine cable between Brazil and Spain will go into service this 
year Communications between France and Spain will be expanded and the 
third antenna of ths Bultrago Satellite Communications Earth Station will be 
magurated 


During 1973 and 1974 traffic with Europe will be made automatic 


Investments 73-76, 175,000m pesetas 
- Figures for 1976 




Telephones. 9,000,000 




Telephonea per 100 population, 25 
Automatic telephonos. 99 per cent 

Long distance calls 1,430,000,000 



TELEPHONE 

PLANT 



(pesetas in millions) 





At 31 - 

1 — 
IS 



TOTAL 

INCREASES 
IN 1972 

Land 


3,970 

169 

Buildings 


12,773 

1,500 

Automatic switching equipment 


50,011 

9,253 

Manual switching equipment 


4,141 

450 

Transmission equipment 


20,547 

4,248 

Telephone sets 

0,075 



Telephone installations 

6,013 



Special telephone equipment 

958 



Subscribers' private exchangee 

2,136 



-- Telephones booths 

300 



Subscribers' equipment 


18,283 

1,900 

Telephone pole lines 


5,707 

817 

- Urban and interurban 

26,719 



Submarine 

2,619 



Coaxial 

5.6B5 



Cables 


35,024 

7,028 

Aerial lines 


4,400 

385 

Ducta 


10,239 

1,592 

Workshop 

2 



-- Vehicles 

498 



Tools 

484 



Construction and maintenance equipment 


965 

97 

Office equipment 

196 



Furniture 

485 



Office equipment and furniture 


682 


TOTAL PLANT IN SERVICE 

166.767 

27.337 

Other plant 


320 

320 

Work undar construction 


19.193 

4,530 

TOTAL TELEPHONE PLANT 

188,281 

32,187 

Less depreciation 


26,859 

3.746 

TELEPHONE PLANT (n»t) 

159,422 

28.441 
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A wo rd 

to those about to travel 
to the twiddle £ast 



We’d like you to travel with us. We offer you a non-stop service 
London/Heirut every day of the year. Huh frequent through flights to all 
key centres in the Middle East including the Gulf, Suudi Arabia 
and West Africa too. 

Superb in-flight service ensures that you enjoy your journey. And when you 
arrive at your destination you’ll find MEA people ready and willing to 
give you all the help you need 

When you're travelling on business it’s nice to be made welcome 
With MEA it comes naturally. 

Freight is accepted on all flights. 



Q) MEA 44 
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THE CRUCIAL MAINTENANCE 
OF ENERGY SUPPLIES 

In his annual statement Sir Eric Drake, BP Chairman says: 


Throughout 1 972. and parly 1973. difficult 
negotiations have proceeded with the oil 
producing states towards converting 
the existing concesssional relationships 
into a viable system of partnership and 
co -operation which will, we hope, satisfy 
their national aspirations whilst at the 
same time ensuring the orderly 
development of productive capacity and 
continuity of supply to consumers Those 
agreements which have been reached 
result in higher payments to the producer 
states as woll ns some progressive 
reduction in the companies' rights to 
production. 

It is all too evident from our results in 
1972, and those of others, not only 
that increased costs must be passed 
on to the consumer, but also that 
margins and rates of return on 
capital must be increased if the oil 
industry is to feel justified in 
continuing to finance the very high 
expenditures, both in production and 
in refining and marketing, without 
which the consumer will certainly 
go short of energy in the next decade. 
This is an international industry, and 
in a world in which oil supplies are 
only just adequate if all goes well, any 
government which intervenes to 
hold prices down even in the short 


term could quite quickly find that 
much needed supplies have gone 
elsewhere. 

In my opinion, it is the financial end 
political stability required for investment 
both in producing and consuming 
countries, rather than the physical 
existence of adequate reserves of raw 
materials, that is crucial to the 
maintenance of energy supplies for the 
rest of this century, by the end of which 
nuclear energy and other non- 
conventional fuels should bo available to 
fill any gap. There is an urgent need for 
governments of consuming countries to 
adopt coherent, balanced and co¬ 
ordinated energy policies. 

Our North Sea Forties Field typifies a 
modern energy project, large, expensive 
(now costing over C400 million) and 
involving the development, at our risk, of 
new techniques. We have nonetheless 
succeeded in arranging appropriate and 
imaginatively conceived financing. If our 
own field and others that have been 
discovered are successfully developed, it 
is possible that by 1 980 the United 
Kingdom could be producing more than 
half its oil requirements, although this 
would still only represent some 10 per 
cent of total European Community 
requirements. The gain in security for the 


UK and the benefits to the balance of 
payments would be immense, but the 
capital costs are many times highorthan 
in the Middle East, and any change in 
fiscal or licensing arrangements needs to 
take account of this if it is not to inhibit 
future exploration and development. In 
particular, any change which affected 
projects which have alroady been entered 
into in good laith would not only be 
unfair but would also undermine investors' 
confidence and thus prejudice the 
achievement of the full potential of 
indigenous supplies Also it must be 
remembered that the successful projects 
have to carry the less successful. 

It is disappointing not to bo able to report 
further progress in obtaining a permit 
to build the Alaska pipeline. In view of the 
mounting weight of evidence on the 
pressing energy requirements of the 
United Stales, I remain confident that the 
line will be built, with every care for the 
environment through which it passes 
The period ahead of the industry and the 
Company is one of sharp change. This will 
affect all aspects of our business and we 
must continue to adapt ourselves to 
constantly changing conditions. It is only 
possible to contemplate these challenges 
in the knowledge of the ability and 
dedication of our staff throughout the world. 


THE BRITISH PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 

Copies of the Annual Hepnrt and Accounts tor 7.972 may ho obtained from tho Secretary. 
The British Petroleum Company Limited, Britannic House. Moor Lane. L ondon CC2Y 9BU 
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Continued from page 94 
price tags on textiles, forestry pro¬ 
ducts, food and other farm products. 
This week’s credit squeeze in Tokyo 
means that the world’s largest importer 
of raw materials has turned from 
encouraging heavy buying to discour¬ 
aging it. It is surprising that more com¬ 
modity prices have not started to fall. 

Wool _ 

The morning after 

The consequences of the Japanese 
move to stop commodity stockpiling 
became immediately apparent in the 
Australian wool market this week. 
Heavy Japanese buying started last 
summer and forced up the price from 
io6p a kilo to a peak, two weeks ago, 
of 385P. The Japanese then left the 
market abruptly. Prices at this week’s 
auctions were 35 to 45 per cent lower 
than they had been in mid-March, and 
were still tumbling. 

The collapse has thrown the Aust¬ 
ralian wool industry into turmoil. At 
the centre of it is the Australian 
Wool Corporation, formed in 1970 
when wool was 7tp a kilo. Twelve 
months later the AWC had managed 
only to shift the price up 2p, though it 
had taken up 20 per cent of the clip, 
and came under fire from politicians 
' accordingly. Then it found itself 
struggling to stem the price rise. It 
has sold all but a few thousand of 
the im bales bought in its first year. 

Now the corporation faces a fall¬ 
ing market. Because this is the tail- 
end of the season, the wool is poor, 
especially so this year because droughts 
in Australia and New Zealand mean 
the sheep have fed badly and their 
fleece is thinner and more fragile. 
When the new season opens in August 
quality should be better but prices 
lower still because the new auctions 
always start at the levels at which the 
old season closed. The AWC stepped 
in to buy at the Sydney sales to sup¬ 
port prices, but they still plunged. 

Although the Japanese were largely 
responsible for the price rise, they 
bought consistently in the preceding 
slump. They will therefore be able to 
sell cloth at lower prices than the 
Europeans, who, in the main, held 
back at the auctions hoping for prices 
to fall, and were then obliged to start 
bidding when prices were approaching 
their peak. In consequence there has 
been a sharp shift to the use of man- 
made fibres or wool and synthetic 
' blends. Because clothing manufactur- 


Japan dictataa wool pricas 



crs tend to order well ahead, many of 
then have committed their machines 
to synthetics for some time to come. 

For the wool industry, therefore, the 
outlook is bleak. Some reckon that in 
the new season in August prices may 
open as low as loop a kilo. Farmers 
remember the lean years when they 
were being forced to sell stud rams, 
theoretically worth thousands of 
dollars, for just a few cents to keep 
going. If nothing else, the boom ought 
to have hammered home the lesson 
that the industry needs to go over to 
a new system of selling that gets away 
from spot auctions, and on to a system 
of regular sales of wool of specified 
grades at predetermined prices over 
longer periods. Customers would jump 
at the chance. 

Asian seaman _ 

Pay or jobs _ 

British seamen have their first meet¬ 
ing with their employers next Thursday 
to discuss their current wage claim. 
This comes only two weeks after strik¬ 
ing Zulu seamen on the Union Castle 
line secured themselves a pay increase 
that brings their pay scales into line 


with those erf the British. The number 
of Zulus on British ships is not high ; 
the row over their pay arose only 
as part of the fracas over the wages 
paid to South African blacks by 
British firms, something one of the 
Commons select committees is now 
going to get its teeth into. In shipping, 
die men who present the toughest prob¬ 
lem are the Asians, with their heavy 
unemployment and surplus of men 
wanting to go to sea. 

An Indian seaman gets an average 
of £25 a month on a British ship. 
This compares with £86 a month for 
the British, thrice as much for Amer¬ 
icans, and an annual income a head 
of £37 in India. Many Indian seamen 
end up with more than £50 a month, 
before tips (if any) ; 150 Asians on 
one ship sent more than £ 10,000 home 
in tips alone in three months. Many 
Indians on British ships earn more 
than a doctor would in India, with 
most of their normal living expenses 
paid at sea and in port. They often 
get a pension as well. 

If the success of the Zulus, com¬ 
bined with pressure through the Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation, leads to 
an increase in the pay of Asians, a lot 
of ships will go out of business. The 
Italians have just announced the 
demise of 15 passenger liners, and 
much of the British passenger fleet 
consists of old ships that will never 
be replaced ; P&O has for some 
time been thinking of pulling out of 
passenger shipping. Many Asians are 
either employed in low revenue, cargo 
trades (where, if the transport costs 
rose, the trade might disappear), 01 
in ships in tropical climates that never 
visit a British port (which British 
seamen do not want to serve in), 
or in ships that compete with other 
countries employing Asian crews. The 
Japanese are switching many of their 
ships to flags of convenience, because 
of high Japanese wages. Cunard 
could save. £im a vear if it were 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 


Rubber at peak 

The American threat to release 
commodities from the strategic 
stockpile has had no visible effect yet 
on rubber prices, even though the 
United States holds 246.000 tons 
valued at $100m. At 26p a kflo, prices 
are the highest for three years and 
Malaysia, the largest producer, is the 
beneficiary. Rubber accounts for 38% 
of Malaysia's exports ; the American 
threat comes as a naarty blow. 



Index 

Percentage 


1963 

= 100 

change 

on 


Mar 

Apr 

one 

one 


28 

4 

month 

year 

All items 

205.3 

207.7* 

+ 1.6 

+60.1 

Food 

200.9 

204.2* 

- 2.9 

+ 43.1 

Fibres 

225.7 

226.1* 

+12.2 +129.1 

Metals 

253.8 

257.6 

+ 2.6 

+ 36.9 

Misc 

172.5 

179.1* 

- 7.7 

+55.8 


*provisional 
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predated to employ Asians. The real 
issue on Asian seamen is not to pay 
them more, but to find ways of 
employing more of them. 


Asian dollars _ 

East Lombard 
Street 


Singapore 

Singapore is now busily strengthening 
its hold as the “ financial centre of 
Asia ”; or, more precisely, as the home 
of the mushrooming market for Asian 
dollars. In recent weeks seven major 
banks have been given permission to 
open offshore banking branches, 
including Barclays and National West¬ 
minster and five American banks. 
Slater Walker’s south-east Asian 
merchant bank will become operational 
in July. There are about 30 other 
foreign banks waiting for permission to 
come in to join the 35 already here. 
The queue may seem surprising 
because, under the new policy of the 
Singapore government, the newcomers’ 
branches will be barred from domestic 
commercial banking ; they will be 
expected to concentrate on foreign 
exchange, Asian dollar business and 
other offshore financing operations. 

The foreign banks already established 
will be allowed to continue to conduct 
domestic banking, subject to some 
restrictions on those that have arrived 
since 1964. But the real attraction in 
Singapore is the borrowing and lending 
of dollars and other non-resident 
currencies. Since this “ Asian currency 
market” was established in r 968, 
deposits have grown to $3 billion 
(about 90 per rent of them in 
American dollars) ; they have more 
than trebled since the end of 1971 


alone. The bulk of the business, as in 
London, goes through American banks. 

Initially the funds consisted primarily 
of the liquid dollar and other currency 
balances of multinational corporations 
and commercial firms operating in the 
Pacific Basin. They have long looked 
to Singapore as an entrepot centre, but 
lending opportunities took longer to 
develop. For a time funds were being 
lent to the Eurodollar market in Europe, 
so that “ the poor countries of the 
Pacific were financing the rich men of 
Europe.” Since the middle of 1971, 
this flow has been sharply reversed. 
There has been a surge of local lending 
to Malaysia, Thailand and, above all, 
to the huge market of Indonesia (with 
its 100m population, its now-stabilised 
political situation, its openness to 
foreign investment, growth potential 
and great untapped resources). Only 30 
per cent of all Asian currency deposits 
now come from local commercial 
sources ; the rest come from other 
banks, and the market is a very sig¬ 
nificant net borrower from the Euro¬ 
dollar market. 

- If restrictions are ever imposed on 
the Eurodollar market in Europe, a 
lot more of the business may flow out 
east. Singapore hopes to get much of 
it ; its new banks may swell the local 
market by 50 per cent anyway. The 
island is not without its competitors. 
The latest issue of World Financial 
Markets, published by Morgan 
Guaranty Trust, observes that banks in 
Japan had foreign currency deposits of 
up to nearly $7.5 billion from non¬ 
residents at the end of last year; but 
Japan’s numerous restrictions on 
foreign banks and foreign currency 
operations will continue to impede 
Tokyo’s progress as a real international 
financial centre. Non-resident currency 
banking business is also on the increase 
in places like Panama and Canada. 
But, in the immediate future, Hong¬ 
kong could provide the main threat to 
Singapore. Hongkong plans to abolish 
the 15 per cent tax on the interest 
earned from external deposits, just as 
Singapore in 1969 scrapped its own 40 
per cent withholding tax on interest 
paid to foreign depositors ; some people 
in the colony hope this will induce $5 
billion to settle in Hongkong by 1975. 
Its telecommunications are more highly 
developed than Singapore’s, and one or 
two banks may switch their operations 
there. But Singapore is closer -to the 
heart of the Asian currency lending 
area. Unlike Hongkong and Tokyo, its 
working hours overlap not only with 
those of other Asian and Australian 
centres, but with those of Europe too. 


Canadian taxes 

Biggest emigrant? 

In a manner that would seem stagger¬ 
ingly bold to a British multinational 
company, Massey-Ferguson, Canada’s 
second largest international com¬ 
pany after Alcan Aluminium, is 
seriously considering moving out of 
Canada—perhaps, it is rumoured, to 
the Netherlands. It does not like the 
changes coming into force in Canada's 
tax treatment of its foreign income. 
Previously, such income has not been 
liable to Canadian corporate income 
tax, even when it is repatriated to 
Canada ; now “ active business profit ” 
(ie, the commercial profits of foreign 
subsidiaries) are to be taxed when 
repatriated, and “ non-active ” income 
(eg, income from royalties, real estate 
and investments abroad) is to be 
included in taxable profit in Canada, 
even though it may not be repatriated, 
and, indeed, sometimes cannot be. 

British companies also complain 
about the new tax on foreign income 
that is part of the new imputation 
corporation tax coming into force this 
week. Under it, companies will not 
be able to offset foreign tax against 
tax on dividend distributions (called 
advance corporation tax in Britain). 
But Massey-Ferguson reckons the 
change will cost it about £2.401, out 
of an after-tax £i6m last year. It 
is particularly cross about losing the 
value of special tax concessions given 
by other countries to promote develop¬ 
ment ; this has been a long-standing 
grouse of British companies. 

Massey-Ferguson has been discussing 
its possible decision quite openly, and 
has given full information to the 
Canadian authorities. If it went, there 
would be a cut in its new investment 
in Canada. Canadian shareholders 
would pay higher taxes on their 
Massey-Ferguson dividends; although 
the company thinks this would be 
offset by its ability to pay higher 
dividends, thanks to the tax savings— 
but the higher taxes, unlike the higher 
dividends, would be a certainty. In 
Britain such an emigration move would 
be blocked by exchange controls. In 
Canada, it isn’t. 


Currencies _ 

Snake lies low 

The common market’s infant monetary 
co-operation fund, launched, on Tues- . 
day (see page 6|), fab(rf nb iminediate 
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THE COMMISSION OF 
THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITIES 

is organizing a competition, on the basis of qualifications and tests, to select candidates for 
appointment to Brussels or Luxembourg as: 

ASSISTANT TRANSLATORS 

candidates should have had training in law, economics, administration or a technical field. 
Monthly salary, after deduction of tax and social security contributions: between BF 32.962 
and BF 41.506 plus family allowances where appropriate. 

CANDIDATES MUST: 

□ be of British nationality 

□ have completed a university course and obtained the relevant degree or diploma, or have 

experience of equivalent standard 
□ have some practical experience as a translator 

□ possess a perfect command of English and also a thorough knowledge of two of the 
following languages: Danish, Dutch, French, German, Italian (a thorough knowledge of 

either French or German being essential). 

Closing date for applications: 24 April 1973. 

All additional information and the compulsory application form can be found in Official 
Journal of the European Communities N° C11, 22 March 1973 (price £ 0,210), which is 

available at the following address: 

H.M. Stationery Office • P.O. Box 569 - London S.E.I. - Tel. 01/928 69 77, ext. 365. 


FOB MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS SEE P AGES 
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tests. The joint European float slid 
through another week with no more 
than the occasional slight prod to keep 
the snake in its skin. But gold was 
again bid up to over $90 an ounce in 
London, partly on the news of Japan’s 
decision to lift import restrictions on it 
and word of Senate approval of Ameri¬ 
can legislation to allow Americans to 
deal in gold after a 40-year ban. 

There is continuing mistrust of the 
dollar, even though it has benefited 
from the rise in American interest rates 
and hints in Washington that the pre¬ 
sent reserve requirements on domestic 
bank borrowing abroad might be lifted 
to encourage a return of dollars from 
the Euiocurrency market. American 
bank brandies in London are worried 
by that prospect of business going back 
home ; the Federal Reserve’s Dr 
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Andrew Brimmer reckons that the 
profit margins of 15 of the 34 American 
banks in London had already dropped 
to only 0.12 per cent on .their assets 
last year. But they aren’t re-emigrating 
yet. 

Sterling is still being artificially 
buoyed up by the lingering doubts about 
the dollar, because London is the one 
major FiUiopean centre into which 
funds can readily be moved, and in 
which they can earn any worthwhile 
interest return at all. In effect, Britain’s 
exchange controls have been rejigged 
to encourage an influx of foreign 
funds ; borrowing abroad by public 
authorities under Mr Barber’s budget¬ 
time arrangements for exchange cover 
accounted for all but $3m of the $118m 
rise i n't he reserves in March. Exchange 
controls on the continent most 
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decidedly have been shifted in precisely 
the opposite direction. In the last few 
days the French authorities moved to 
close one more loophole in their 
already-formidable exchange barriers, 
forbidding French banks to “ swap ” 
francs against foreign currencies with 
non-resident companies or individuals. 
And these French banks themselves 
(faced with the cost of meeting too 
per cent reserve requirements on 
increases in their non-resident deposits 
since January 4th) this week adopted a 
trick from their colleagues in Switzer¬ 
land, Belgium and the Netherlands and 
slapped a negative interest, or “ com¬ 
mission,” charge of J- per cent a month 
on any further increases. When 
will this absurd proliferation of 
exchange controls in the strong- 
currency centres of Europe end ? 


Poor Russia's richer satellites 


The leaders of the Soviet Union do 
not often tell their people that they are 
the most backward communist country 
in eastern Europe (except possibly for 
Albania) ; and western sympathisers 
usually manage not to notice either. But 
they are. and the gap widened last year, 
Russia’s continuing sluggishness is the 
exception to the general cast European 
rule that it is the more backward coun¬ 
tries that grow quickest. 

In the 1960s Rumania and Bulgaria 
usually topped the growth league, 
because it is easier for countries with 
a communist economic system to score 
high growth rates when they are in 
the early stages of industrialisation. 
The problems come later, as experience 
has shown in the more advanced of 
them—most notably in what was once 
the most advanced, Czechoslovakia. 

Russia’s weakness last year was partly 
a consequence of the disastrous 5 per 
cent drop in its agricultural production. 
Grain harvested was only 167m tons, 
against iBim in 1971 and 187m in 
1970. But in industrial production it 
announced a growth of 6.5 per cent— 
which was ahead of Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and cast Germany—-but still 
disappointing. Even this figure probably 
owed something 10 the fact that 1971-72 
had seen the giant motor factory at 
Togliatti really get into its stride. 

As the chart shows, Russia has 
already achieved less of its planned 
giowlh for the current five-year plan 
period than any of its partners. It has 
a mass of resources tied up in half 
completed investment projects. As the 
projects have become bigger and more 
complex, so the delays have lengthened, 
at a time when Russia's growth rate is 
slowing down. Kremlin planners have 
now, therefore, taken the drastic step of 


cutting back on the number of new 
investment projects planned to be 
started this year from 700 to 460. 

The current success story in east 
Europe is Poland. It held second place 
to Rumania in the national income 
growth league last year, but topped the 
league for investment (up 25 per cent), 
and managed a handsome increase in 
retail sales (up 13 per cent) too. This 
contrasts sharply with the long spell of 
stagnation and demoralisation that 
characterised the, last years of the 
Gomulka regime. Under Mr Edward 
Gierck, who took over at the end of 

1970, Poland’s system of industrial 
management has been improved and to 
some degree liberalised. 

The other less repressive member of 
the block, Hungary, had a lower 
growth, perhaps partly because of 
Soviet interference in the Hungarian 
economic reforms. But Hungary’s main 
problem in 1971, a weak trade balance, 
has now been. put right : its exports 
rose a handson)c 21 per cent while its 
imports felt 3 per cent. Jugoslavia— 
which, with its socialist market 
economy, is not strictly a member of 
the block—also recovered in 1972 from 
its big balance of payments troubles in 

1971. Its exports rose 18 per cent while 
imports fell 5 per cent. 

None of this will please Mr 
Brezhnev, whose regime is still trying 
to force a greater measure of centralised 
planning and resource allocation on to 
its partners, which, in turn, will limit 
the scope for any economic decen¬ 
tralisation they may want to institute 
in their own economies. 

Meanwhile there are signs that the 
Russians are once again in a mood to 
look for new solutions. This week 


reports have come, from Moscow that 
industry is to be reorganised into large 
industrial corporations, each being in 
charge of several factories. This would 
mean less power for factory managers 
but also a devolution of power from the 
government ministries to these corpora¬ 
tions. This is a technique that has been 
applied elsewhere in East Europe— 
with some success in east Germany, 
rather less in Poland in the late 1960s, 
but has not been used in the most 
liberal member, Hungary. In Russia 
there is a faint chance, that the new 
corporations would gain something of 
the freedom of action enjoyed by a big 
corporation in the West or Japan. But 
it is more likely that they would just 
be another stifling layer of bureaucracy. 


Growth in 1972 
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Now, let's sell them gilts 


Now that the banks’ base rates have 
followed money market rates down, 
the Government has one of the pre¬ 
requisites for the funding of its £4.4 
billion borrowing requirement: a yield 
curve lower at the short end than at 
f the long. Three-month certificates of 
deposit are now yielding over 8%, 
and undated gilts over 10%. A few 
weeks ago, a buyer of fixed-interest 
securities could get more by risking his 
money for three months than for 30 
vears, which clearly made it difficult for 
the Government to sell anything long 
at all. 

Short rates have come down because 
of the end of the taxpaying season, 
♦ which helped cause the crunch. It is 
also suspected that the Government is 
paying its bills a bit quicker. One factor 
that could stop the Government from 
selling as many gilts as it should is that 
it may feel very bucked by the next 
lot of money supply statistics. After a 
period when these have been artificially 
ballooned by the temptation for com¬ 
panies to borrow on overdraft to lend 
in the market for certificates of deposit, 
they are now likely to be artificially 
deflated because (a) this practice is 
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no longer a profitable sideline for cor¬ 
porate treasurers (overdraft rates have 
gone down only £%, to 10% for 
large companies) ; (b) the CD market 
will be helped in its decline by the 
removal in the budget of the tax-free 
capital gains element in it. 

If the Government is lulled by good 
money supply figures into not selling 
as many gilts as it should, prices of 
gilts will rise by more than they should. 
The Government’s tactics should be 
to let them rise only gently. Even if 
the authorities follow the right tactics, 
the institutions should now buy gilts 
unless they believe, with The Times, 
that the current downturn of rates is 
a temporary hiccough, and that rates 
will resume their upwards course to 
17% and more. It is difficult to see 
why they should. After the miners’ 
vote, the fight against inflation seems 
more winnable. The long tap, Treasury 
ci£% 1999, is yielding 10.1%, comfort¬ 
ably above the 6 or 7% or so that is 
the present prospect for inflation. 

At the short end, yields also look 
more likely to fall than rise. Loan 
demand is unlikely to be at all buoyant 
this year, despite the recovery in 
industry’s spending on stocks (actual) 
and capital goods (expected). The 
demand for personal loans is falling 
because of the increase in base rates 
from 4£% last June to 9%, and few 
people are borrowing to stag in the 
stock market. Loans for building 
reached a high level last year from 
which little increase is likely ; builders 
who have financed their land holdings 
by overdrafts are running them down 
as fast as possible. Local authorities and 
nationalised industries will be borrow¬ 
ing abroad again. Above all, the 
changeover to value-added tax will 
improve industry's cash flow this year 
to the tune of £8oom, equivalent to 
perhaps half the increase in loan 


demand that would otherwise be likely 
from the private sector. The yield 
curve now has a reasonable shape and 
height for the Government to slide 
down. That should mean that all gilt- 
edged prices will edge slowly up. 

Jimmy Goldsmith 

Cav and fags 

It probably will not happen. Those 
close to Mr Jimmy Goldsmith, the 
international financier, are underlying 
the ‘‘ if" eight times in the proposition 
that, if everything goes through all 
right, then Cavcnham' Foods and 
Liggett and Myers will swap some 15% 
to . 20% of each other's shares. 
Cavenham will then buy more shares 
in the market and exercise some con¬ 
siderable sway over the Liggett and 
Myers way of doing business. 

That way of doing business is 
thought to be somewhat old-fashioned. 
The company is run by Southern 
gentlemen, who had a company which 
simply made and sold cigarettes, but 
which now has diversified quite 
successfully into chewing gum, booze 
and, as its best performer, pet foods. 
Some weeks ago, these nice gentle¬ 
men found that some other gentlemen, 
whom they did not greatly fare for, had 
amassed some 5% of the company 
and wanted to come along and talk 
turkey, but L&M did not want to 
talk turkey witli Western Pacific. 
Industries ; instead it went to talk 
defence strategies with Mr Andre 
Meyer, at Lazard Freres, whose 
strategies and tactics are second to 
none in New York. 

And who had been visiting Lazard 
Freres in search of companies to take 
strategic stakes in ? None other than 
Mr Goldsmith. Thanks to the tight 
disclosure rules in the United States 
L&M disclosed very early on that talks 
were in progress. Thanks to some 
astute detective work by the Guardian. 
Cavenham was identified embarras¬ 
singly early. It will not do Mr Gold¬ 
smith’s image any good (nor much 
harm) if he. fails to do the deal, but 
now that possible American rivals have 
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been alerted the chances are stacked 
in favour of a local bidder. 

The problems of such a tie-up are 
enormous. The directors at L&M can 
be sued by shareholders for taking a 
wrong step. Thus they are poking 
around very carefully at Cavenham to 
see what it has to offer. That is a 
question that few people can answer. 
The whirlwind acquisitive progress of 
Mr Goldsmith has left people some¬ 
what bewildered about Cavenham. 
Yes, he bought a lot of companies 
extremely sensibly and has slimmed 
brand names away from assets, leav¬ 
ing profits in the subsidiaries but cash 
in the central coffers. Once the slim¬ 
ming is over, people are asking, how 
good is the Cavenham management 
going to be at producing and market¬ 
ing new products and at running a 
huge, food company in a way that 
produces dynamically growing profits ? 
Mr Goldsmith is nothing if not per¬ 
suasive, and he will no doubt be able 
to quell doubts on scores such as 
these. 

Rio Tinto-Zinc _ 

Copper whopper 

Rio Tinto-Zinc is a difficult company 
to come to .grips with. After it had 
made cautious noises in mid-year, 
its final pre-tax profits for 1972 have 
delighted the market by jumping to 
tubrn from £6fim, or, at the more 
relevant attributahle-to-shareholders 
level, by £ 10.5m to £29.501. This 
produces earnings per share of 13.2p— 
compared with fi.4p last year and 12.ip 
the. year before that. 

RTZ is not just cyclical, it rides 011 
several rvcles at the same time, 
making it an analyst's nightmare : the 
economic cycles in the industrial 
countries which demand its copper and 
iron ; currency upheavals which atlect 
its trading profits and balance sheet 
values ; the particular price fluctua¬ 
tions c.f copper, gold, iron, uranium 
and aluminium ; the muddle of new 
mines coining on stream at various 
tunes. The full explanation of the boost 
in tij'/a will have to await the publica¬ 
tion of the accounts, hut figures already 
available from some of its partly owned 
subsidiaries supply some of the picture. 

RTZ's most important subsidiary 
is Cori/mc Riot into of Australia, which 
is 8o" s owned. CRA made £47.301 
before tax in 1972, compared with 
£30.8111 in the year before (using 
year-end exchange rates). This result 
is itself compounded of the several 


Bougainville strikes it lucky 

companies, some quoted, for which 
CRA is the holding company. The star 
performer among these is Bougain¬ 
ville Mining. Operations started in this 
£200111 copper mine in April, and in 
the first nine months profits were 
£15. im. This is from an output of 
128,000 tons of copper and 350,000 
ounces of gold. This year, the outputs 
should he 170,000 tons and 500,000 
ounces respectively—and the price of 
copper is now £640 a ton against the 
average of £428 for 1972, while the 
price of gold has also soared. But one 
cloud over this gold and copper island 
is the political risk. RTZ managed to 
pull off an amazingly beneficial tax 
deal, under which no corporation tax at 
all is supposed to be payable to Papua 
and New Guinea for years, and there¬ 
after at reduced rates. The Papua and 
New Guinea government will be 
independent soon ; it may seek to 
increase its equity stake in the mine 
above the 20% it was given and it has 
already put a 15% withholding tax on 
dividends that the mine will pav the 
parent company on mainland Australia. 


Another risk is that the copper price 
may tumble in 1973. 

There is a lot more to RTZ than 
copper. There is Hamersley Holdings, 
wiio.se iron ore contracts with the 
Japanese were written in American 
dollars. As a result of Australia’s 
upvaluation, earnings fell in local 
terms—hut not when translated into 
sterling: for both years profits are 
£ 13.5m. The report says that earnings 
in 1973 will he “significantly lower" 
than in 1972. It could be wrong : the 
financing of the company is largely in 
American dollars, and since fewer Aus¬ 
tralian ones are needed to repay the 
loans, there is a hefty boost to reserves. 

The overall gain to RTZ’s reserves 
because of the currency changes will 
be substantial. This shows the benefit 
to sterling shareholders of having their 
eggs in international baskets. The 
geographic and minerals spreads (Rio 
Algotn, the Canadian subsidiary 
mining both uranium and copper, 
almost doubled profits to £?m) are 
the best thing about RTZ. Although 
90% of its profits come from overseas. 


Key indicators: world bourses 
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London liked the 

London 

466 3 

543 6 

426.5 

+ 2.2 

4 8.8 

-103 

-14.2 

miners' no-strike 
vote and the cut 
in overdraft 
charges. But 
nothing oheens 
Wall Street. And 
Hongkong 
plunges further. 

New York 

925.1 

1051.7 

889.2 

- 24 

- 5.6 

- 3.1 

-12.0 

Canada 

243 8 

265.7 

187 5 

4 0.1 

4 01 

4 19,5 

- 4.7 

Australia 

566.7 

639 8 

490.1 

4 0.1 

- 1.7 

- 0 6 

-14.6 

Japan 

387 1 

422 5 

199 9 

- 0 2 

4 2.2 

463.2 

- 8.4 

Hongkong 1058 9 1775.0 

324.0 

-17 7 

-38.1 

4198.1 

-40.3 

Belgium 

133.9 
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95.9 

+ 0.3 

4 0.1 

423.1 

- 0.7 

France 

92.0 

92.0 

67 6 

+ 2.6 

4 5.7 

4 15.7 
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Germany 
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97 1 

- 2.2 

4 2 2 

4 1 7 
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Britain’s change to imputation tax 
will. not necessarily cause suffering. 
Many of the Overseas earnings are 
taxed at syich low rates overseas that 
they bear , corporation tax back in 
Britain, enough to use up the advance 
payment of corporation tax created 
by the dividend, which stage two keeps 
low anyway. A change in the treat¬ 
ment of the associated aluminium 
company, Anglesey Aluminium, will 
also help. The transfer price has been 
increased, putting AA into a break¬ 
even position, but the losses will be 
i taken into the parent company direct, 
thus reducing the British taxable 
income in a way that will not reduce 
the British tax. 

If you think that the world’s boom¬ 
ing commodity prices are going to be 
hit by Japan’s credit squeeze—which 
they may be (see page 94)—don’t buy 
RTZ. If you think that the world is 
going to run short of natural 
resources, then do buy RTZ which has 
f a lot of them. The price at 246 P yields 
a' low a.2%. Investors tend to like 
companies that they can understand. 
This is why some are tempted straight 
into copper via Bougainville Mining, 
or NBHC Holdings, both of which are 
already up a third this year with the 
copper prices ; or straight into 
Hamerslev, which has fallen, on the 
grounds that things cannot get any 
worse there. The parent seems a better 
* buv. 

US stock exchange _ 

The SEC has its 
day _ 

The Securities and Exchange Commis¬ 
sion has come out strongly in favour of 
the concept of the national stock mar¬ 
ket. In a long white paper, the SEC 
sets out the detailed steps that will 
\ have to be taken to make it a reality. 
Further debate and discussion will be 
necessary before any legal amendments 
can be made, or the SEC can move on 
to the stage of making rules for the 
new market. 

The notion of a .central stock mar- 
, ket, without a geographic base, is an 
attractive one in this electronic age. 
Instead of buyers and sellers confront¬ 
ing each other on the New York stock 
exchange, or on the Pacific stock ex¬ 
change, or on the Nasdaq computer 
terminals run by the national associa¬ 
tion of securities dealers for over-the- 
counter stocks, buyers and sellers will 
'be able to meet on the computer net- 


Sgt Pepper's lovely gilts club band 

The prospect of an easy fortune has If the authors had provided statistical 

been raised again by Mr Gordon Pepper correlations between gilts and the 

and Mr Richard Thomas, of W. money supply, this problem would not 

Greenwell, the stockbrokers, in a paper arise to nearly the same extent, 

presented to the Institute of Actuaries* The one reason for avoiding statistics 
They succeed in showing, pictorially, is that the turning-points are all the 

that turning points in the gilt-edged authors are concerned with—not the 

index have coincided remarkably scale of each upswing and downswing 

closely with turning points in the rate More seriously it is acknowledged that 

of growth of money supply. They con- no adequate statistical link (avoiding 

struct a combined capital markets index, certain technical pitfalls) can be 

giving equal weights to gilts and established. But this is another way 

equities, and a similar,. but weaker, of saying that no simple connection 

link is evident in this. Unfortunately, between the money supply and gilts, 

possession of this paper will not enable that would enable one to know when 

people to predict in time, or even to sell and buy, can be found. The 

reasonably soon afterwards, the turning authors say little more than that the 

points. importance of money supply as a factor 

Though increased amounts of money in gilt-edged behaviour rannot be 

mean that there is more around to buy ignored. Worse still, the different 

gilts, the knowledge that a turning- role of the authorities in gilts (using 

point in monetary expansion has gilts to control the money supply, and 

occurred is unlikely to be available in thus complicating the relationship 

time. The paper computes monetary further) after Competition and Credit 

growth by comparing the money Control means that any relations 

supply each month with a year earlier, established on the basis of the past 
so a turnround cannot be seen until six would be unusable anyhow, 
months after it happens, or perhaps Our chart also shows that the link 
even later if the publication of between equities and money supply 

statistics is slow. And the graphs growth is even less clear. The tinted 

accompanying the paper show that each portions of the chart show when money 

turnround is preceded by some “ false changes are moving in the same 

dawns.” One would have to wait a direction as gilts, and as equities. As 

bit to ensure that these were avoided. often as not, equities are moving in 

.—. . . . the opposite direction to money Per- 

* Cyclical Changes in the Level of the ha P s die market’s new awareness of the 

Equity and Gilt-edged Markets. By G. T, money supply explains the close 

Pepper and R. I.. Thomas. correlation recently 
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work. The goal of such a system would worse a price than similar-sized trans- 
bc “ to foster the development of strong actions elsewhere. And the specialists— 
competition among the participants.” that is, the brokers who buy on their 
Since everyone will he plugged into own account in several designated 

everyone else, the buyer will get the stocks in order to keep the market 

cheapest price and the seller the best orderly and thus play some of the role 

price. of the jobbers in Britain—cannot buy 

That is the theory. Two trading at more advantageous prices than non¬ 
rules enshrine the principles of the specialists. Thus the SEC is firmly 

operation. The auction trading rule wedded to the auction-agency concept 

makes sure that any order is stored in of a market rather than a purely 

tile computer and carried out at no dealer market. 
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The computerised market will upset 
a lot of old habits. The NYSE will 
have to open its doors to allcomers— 
a move it will resist. Then there is 
the question of whether there will be 
any doors to open. Who needs a noisy 
trading floor when there is a sleek desk¬ 
top terminal to fondle and fuss over? 
The over-the-counter market, which 
already trades in stocks listed on the 
Big Board, will have to be incorpo¬ 
rated. Again, this will be unpopular. 
When Mr William McChesney Martin 
did his report for the NYSE on the 
future of the stock markets in 1971, he 
came out in favour of two central mar¬ 
kets : one based on the NYSE and 
regional exchanges, and another which 
was basically the over-the-counter one. 
The SEC wants just one, and that 
means that a system of market-makers 
will have to be set up and regulated 
on the over-the-counter market. 

Fundamental to the operation of the 
whole system is a quotations tape that 
will carry the details of trades from 
coast to coast and office to office. But 
how will people manage to keep tabs 
on this rnegatape ? 

Montedison _ 

A sight dry land 

Rome 

The long drawn-out drama of Mont¬ 
edison, Italy’s rambling chemicals 
empire, may at last be coming to an 
end. The company nearly managed to 
break even in the last four months of 
1972, after a £14310 loss in the first 
eight months. The improvement has 
been in petrochemicals, which account 
for 60% of the parent company’s 
turnover, and in the profitability of 
subsidiary activities (including pharma¬ 
ceuticals, food processing and super¬ 
markets). Only the textile and mining 
sectors remain depressed. 
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Prospects also look brighter for 
resolving the bitterly contested battle 
for control of Montedison. A final 
agreement on the make-up of the con¬ 
trolling syndicate has to be reached by 
April 27th, the date of the group’s 
annual general meeting. But Wednes¬ 
day’s board meeting of Bastogi, one of 
the key private shareholders in Monte¬ 
dison, brought a breakthrough. It 
accepted the government’s compromise 
formula, which seeks to divide control 
between the main private and public 
shareholders, with the state-owned 
credit institute Imi acting as arbitrator. 

Signor Cefis, Montedison’s chairman, 
wanted at all costs to establish a firm 
base of control so that he could run the 
company without undue interference 
from the state-holding companies led 
by Signor Girotti of Eni. The dispute 
between the supporters of Signor Cefis 
and Signor Girotti had grown so bitter 
that Signor Andreotti, the prime 
minister, recently spent six hours trying 
to mediate between the two sides. His 
efforts have been rewarded. 

In the past three weeks Mont¬ 
edison's quotation on the Milan bourse 
has risen from an all-time low of L450 
to just over L750. The shares of La 
Centrale and Bastogi, both of which 
have a stake in Montedison, have also 
improved. 

New variations 

J. H. Vavasseur (“ Vava-Who ? ”) 
started as financial advisers whose 
speciality was to generalise across all 
forms of money management. One of 
its less satisfactory fund management 
exploits was an offshore fund of the 
closed-end variety called First 
Investors American Trust, launched in 
October, 1968. The launch price was 
$10.60, but the asset backing has slid 
down to about $5 per share. With 
such a miserable lack-of-growth record, 
those who wanted to sell were unable 
to find anyone to buy. Vavasseur has 
now come to the aid of these stranded 
offshore investors. They are being 
offered about $5 cash, or the chance to 
convert without further charges into a 
sister offshore fund which has had a 
much better record. Since even Mr 
Jeremy Pinckney, one of Vavasseur’s 
investment strategists, thinks that the 
offshore fund industry is a dead duck, 
because of the reduced taxes on 
onshore British funds, the investors 
should take their cash elsewhere. 

Lloyds and Bolsa International, the 
international banking subsidiary of 
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Lloyds Bank, has teamed up. with 
Tyndall, the unit trust group, to 
market and manage a new investment' 
idea. L&BT will be selling an inter¬ 
national, split-level fund that will 
invest in properties, equities and fixed- 
interest securities. Thus it will be 
cleverly cashing in on the fastest thing 
in fund management : the three-way, 
or managed, fund. How that will go 
down with the conservative investors in 
Geneva, where it is to be based, remains 
to be seen. For those British investors 
who want to get into it, there is a 
Jersey-based feeder fund which, by 
using back-to-back loans, will avoid the 
dollar premium. 

Also ingenious is the link between 
stockbrokers Rowe and Pitman and 
Save and Prosper, the unit trust group, 
in order to launch the Rowan Bond 
and Rowan Securities Fund. Although 
these investments are offered only to 
the broker’s existing clients, new¬ 
comers will not necessarily be turned 
away. The idea would catch on with 
brokers eager to swell their commis¬ 
sion income. This would be another 
development towards the City jack-of- 
all-trades. 

It would also be unhealthy. Most 
funds rely on stockbrokers’ advice to 
sell their units, as well as on adver¬ 
tising. What stockbroker would not 
push his own ? Better funds would 
suffer and clients might legitimately 
suspect partial advice. 

British Petroleum _ 

Overdue process 

The market has digested the Alaskan 
pipeline news and replaced the 13P 
that was lopped off the British Petro¬ 
leum share price. It felt that the 
American Supreme Court’s decision not 
to review the case, which might have 
overruled the decision that building 
the pipeline would contravene the 
mineral leasing act, was no great set¬ 
back. So, predictably, did British 
Petroleum. 

Certainly, ever since the American 
shortage of crude oil looked like 
reaching crisis proportions it has been 
clear that a political decision would 
end the fight, after the courts had 
had their say. But the shares will dip 
again : the environmental lobby is 
strong and has nearly as many friends 
in Congress as the pipeline. Wall Street 
was nearer the mark in knocking $ia 
off Sohio, leaving it at $91 : it knows 
the time that things, even such bene¬ 
ficial things as die pipeline, can take. 
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RIYAD BANK LIMITED 


Whan the Isrjsrt'Ne 
hotel group In the world 
and the moat famous res- \ g 
taurant organization in Switz-\~ 
erland get together to open Zu- \ 
rich's most up-to-dete congress \ 
and confarence center*, you can 
enpect so much that Is good and 
new and beautiful (in addition to 
superb banqueting facilities for 
2000guests,87Sidylically comfort- 
table beds and 10 uniquely diffe¬ 
rent restaurants with menus fea¬ 
turing international end local 
specialities) that it would proba¬ 
bly be best if you simply send us 
this ad so that we can give you 
full information. 

Company 


Address. 


Mail to Movunpick and Holiday Inn 
Central Reservation Offu n 
Zum hstrasse 108 
8134 Adliswil (Switzerland) 
Telephone 01 91 06 4b Telex 5G334 
’) Movenpirk and Holiday Inns 
Zurich-AIrport. Opening April 73 338 rooms 
000 beds Banqueting facilities loi b00 guests 
Zurlch-Reqenedoft. Opening October 73 
tti3 rooms 27b beds Banqueting faulrli-s for 
If>00 guests Complete lanqe of audio visual 
conference equipmeni 

&vwc 

avJL MOVCNHCK 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only 


ASTILLEROS ESPANOLES S.A. 

U.S.$22,000,000 


Medium Term Loan 


arranged by 

LLOYDS & BOLSA INTERNATIONAL BANK LIMITED 


and provided by 

Bank of London & South America Limited, Madrid 
Banque Worms S.A. 

Credit Lyonnais, Madrid 
Mellon Bank N.A. 

Soctete Generate de Banque S.A. 
Soctetd Generate de Banque en Espagne 
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Ttffi ECONOMIST T. W73 


WORLD SHARES & MONEY 


INTEREST RATES (tales! Wednesday uxtdpi bond yields, which urn previous Friday) 

International 

comparisons {% per annum' Ament .1 Hnidin Belgium France Gormony llal 
Money market rates ■ 1 ■ ■■ 1 

Day to-day money l )l 8i J\ 22 00 ni 

1 hroe-month money' h" 5* 8 00 4 81 m 

Commercial bank ruins ■ 

Prime lending' fij 10 00 6 00 9 16 9 00 7.C 

Three-month deposits 

(large iinuMinis' (5j" 9$' 6J 7 56 9J 4 

Bond market yield 1 . ™ m ^ m ■" mmm ^ m 

Governmnni •oihj mini hoods 6 20 9 27 7 7b 7 69 H /1 7 2 

Corpnr.ifr* pnrnr bonds 7 4R 10 79 8 OOx 8 64 H BJ 7 1 

Furntamds (hv MiirciX y) 7 90 6 64 

Forward i*»i f..tm|i rover —-i«— 
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2 T4 4 80 1 27 9 66 0 M5 7 89 9 17 9 69 


I.drs 91 duy / (i.iv Invest Minimum 

’ ~ immsiiiv Interbrtnk mem lending 

..L t, .. VS _ mu " l h5 ll, Mtl __ bills money dollar nne 
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clearing hmo lord I finance Euro 
brinks d'lll.irs nith tiet» houses rlollars 


t, l , nt»' 10m1mm.1l pa pm m Amenta inmrli.inl> r ilnn u. Oni.uii 'iwil/mlnrid .mil fi.iiiLO ipr mis) 4 inmiih Fund-, dl*'-Mentis i. orlificates in 
Hfllqium 1 mouth tiPdinry lull'. thr- N.-iln-ii uvh mid Geim.my 2 innntli Tinriviiy lulls hi l.ipm 
' |n Hnl.im ill rfMMi|li«iiktirtii'Mil" pin* I .1111111111 «in.1 SwiI/hiImik! >dt«<s nu ludinij normal > omm.ssmn < Ii.miivs 
r nrlifu .in'* i.' tl.-nocit . lli.fn»M I'O > vs.tl.'n>!■ Jiriu M» n .1 Nm .i|»nln ihli* ni 1 iii* .ivjil.ihlii 
Snuii" for oil funmv* •.•»»» fc f'/w\r» Mcin/utton b/ink these i.ilas aro <ruJn.only and 1 annul in 'oiistnifiil os offers by Chase 01 1I9. 
.iflilinlif*. ( 111 vbniKl n frum f.rst Poston // uro/w-J l in.iltul 
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Banks, other financial 
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Catering, hotele. entertainment 
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Electrical, electronics 
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Engineering, shipbuilding 
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Abuses and absurdities 

THE COMPLETE PLAIN WORDS 

Revised by Bruce Fraser. 

HMSO. 252 pages. £1. _ 

“Plain Words" appeared in 1948 ; the 
“Complete” revision in 1954 . After that, 
the late Sir Ernest Gowers left his own 
small masterpiece alone, revising instead 
Fowler’s more monumental “Modern 
English Usage”. The influence of 
Gowers’s own book within and beyond 
the civil service at which it was princi¬ 
pally directed is, if anything, growing, 
with the multiplication of the training 
pamphlets and programmes now beloved 
by departments. But its batteries were in 
need of recharging: the quotations with 
which Gowers made his points have the 
fusty flavour of the rationing years, the 
vogue words whose abuse he pillqried 
have been replaced by others and the 
tenor of official writing has altered. Sir 
Bruce Fraser has performed the service 
of renewal with as much wit and ele¬ 
gance as he finds in the original script; 
he has also, more importantly, made an 
original contribution to the study of 
English in the 1970 s. 

Sir Bruce has been a permanent 
secretary in more than one department, 
and after that comptroller and auditor- 
general; his perspective on official 
English is therefore the same as 
Gowers’s. There are cuts of outdated 


this with a sledgehammer: he defends, 
for example, (most) legal English, point¬ 
ing out that it is more important that it 
should yield its meaning unambiguously 
than that it should yield it on first read¬ 
ing. But there is a new section on pompo- 
verbosity, and Sir Bruce has harsh things 
to say about some economists, sociologists 
and environmental scientists (described 
as “obscurely systematising the obvious”) 
and even nastier things to say about the 
language of management training. 

'Ihe source of this influence is, as he 
rightly says, American. But Sir Bruce 
picks and chooses his transatlantic tar¬ 
gets. He likes, for example, the “nice 
simple words” that have come into the 
language through the moon shots: “lift¬ 
off, splash-down and hard dock”. He 
approves into British English “pro¬ 
gram”, as distinct from “programme”, 
with the special meaning of instructions 
to a computer. And he sets against the 
depressingly easy conquest of “trans¬ 
portation” over “transport” and of the 
pervasive tendency to burden simple 
verbs with a string of adverbs or preposi¬ 
tions (“meet up with”) the sturdy resis¬ 
tance of British popular usage to “fail, 
elevator and sidewalk”—even though, as 
he points out, the last is a much more 
precise word than pavement. He is 
restrained about United Nations English 
(meaning, usually, the American English 
of^those for whom English is a second 
language) but not about its influence on 


homilies or indeed of passages where he 
believes that Gowers’s battle is now won. 
There is much less on stilted pomposities 
in the framework of administrative 
letters, for example, because “Thank 
you for your letter” is now much 
commoner than “Receipt of your letter 
is acknowledged”—though Sir Bruce 
adds that these forms linger on with 
astonishing tenacity in business English. 
Indeed, he quotes with unvoiced agree¬ 
ment a “typical" judgment of one 
permanent secretary that “the worst 
offenders against the Queen’s English” 
are now not civil servants but “business¬ 
men, academics and journalists.” 

Officials undoubtedly display similar 
failings, but they now stem not from the 
pompous circumlocution thar has be¬ 
come a cliche—often, as Sir Bruce 
points out, on the basis of wholly 
apocryphal idiocies—but from the 
threat of expert language which char¬ 
acteristically tends towards abstraction 
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British English. 

His concluding list of vogue words 
reflects both influences: it includes 
“confrontation, dialogue, escalate, inter¬ 
face, meaningful”. Tne nearest parallels 
in Gowers’s main text are the lists of 
overworked metaphors or cliches of the 
1940 s and 1950 s (“bottleneck” or “blue¬ 
print”) which Sir Bruce has recon¬ 
stituted and expanded. But depressingly 
many of Gowers’s criticisms needed no 
alteration. Sir Bruce appears to have had 
little difficulty in replacing Gowers’s 
illustrations of common fadings with 
more up-to-date examples: of ambiguous 
arrangement, “I have discussed stocking 
the proposed poultry plant with some erf 
my colleagues”; of mixed or unfortunate 
metaphors, “a windfall of heavy 
tankers”; or of the 19 different meanings 
of the meaningless word “overall”. He 
finds new misuses, malapropisms and 
contusions: of “behoves” and “be¬ 
comes”, of “verbal” and “oral”. He 
deals, at slightly confusing length, with 
that abused adverb “hopefully”. 

But Sir Bruce obviously finds himself 
wonderfully in harmony with Gowers. 
Only once or twice does he dissent on 
timeless matters. He is harsher than 
Gowers on split infinitives; he cannot, 
as a Scot, bring himself to condone the 
English use of “haver”; and though he 
reprints Gowers’s judgment in favour 
of a second “s” when the apostrophe is 
placed after proper names ending in that 
letter, he himself writes Gowers’. 

Oil and vinegar 

THE ENGLISH IDEOLOGY 

By George Watson. 

Allen Lane. 288 pages. £3.95. 

LIBERALS, RADICALS AND 
SOCIAL POLITICS, 1892-1914 

By H. V. Emy. 

Cambridge University Press. 

332 pages. £6.50. 

These two books go well together: oil 
and vinegar, either makes tne other’s 
point. They are both written by Austra¬ 
lians, and they are both about liberal¬ 
ism. There the similarities end. 
Mr Watson defines the “English ideol¬ 
ogy” as “the parliamentary idea”, the 
process of humane, robust, rational 
debate as the practical basis of the 
liberty of man. ('The parallel is Marx’s 
and Engels’s “German ideology 1 ’ of 
socialism.) His book celebrates and 
vindicates the Victorian parliamentary 
achievement. His liberalism is in the 
lower case because it is wide and deeper 
than mere partisanship; but also because, 
for reasons made dear by Mr Etny’s 
book, its duplications for our own time 
are conservative, and, for that matter, 
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Conservative. 

Clearly, Mr Watson feels that the 
present generation stands much in need 
of humane, robust, and rational 
reminders of what was then gained and 
of what might now be lost. He offers a 
tract for our times, a trumpet call of 
affirmation and defiance to the enemies 
of liberalism, especially marxists and 
other socialists of au stripes, and 
Jeremiahs who bewail and denounce, the 
Carlyles, the Ruskins, the Newmans, 
the Arnolds, then and now. He vigor¬ 
ously acquits liberalism of charges of 
heartless laissez-faire, of crude utilitari¬ 
anism, of confusing justice and equality, 
of racism. With Mill, Bagehot, and 
Trollope, he is willing to accept demo¬ 
cracy but not equality, for inequality is 
“that essential element of civilisation”: 
a sentiment shared by Trollope’s Duke 
of Omnium and Beerbohm’s Duke of 
Dorset. 

Indeed, the spirit of that latter, 
splendid nobleman seems to hover not 
far above Mr Watson’s pen. “The 
English Ideology” is urbane, elegant, 
evidence of a learned and cultivated 
scholarship worn with gentlemanly ease. 
Its vehicle is literature, and the assump¬ 
tion of a “close and continuous relation 
between literature and events in the 
Victorian age”. Its theme is the loyalty of 
millions to the doctrines of liberalism, 
millions led by “statesmen, poets, 
novelists, historians and political 
theorists who, regarded as a creative 
leadership, form a political army of 
unexampled talent: Mill, Dickens, 
Gladstone, Acton, George Eliot, 
Browning, Thackeray and Trollope”. 
These writers created the “greatest 
body of political literature in the 
European tradition”. The socialist 
performance, by contrast, is infertile 
and drab. 

For Mr Watson the novel constitutes 
the fictional mainstream, especially 
“that corpus of fiction unique in the 
world”, the British political novel. There 
is little on poetry, and almost no mention 
of Tennyson, which might seem odd 
until one remembers that, unlike Brown¬ 
ing, Tennyson renounced the faith and, 
in “Locksley Hall Sixty Years After", 
joined the Jeremiahs. Mr Watson has his 
difficulties. It is impossible to make 
Dickers a celebrator of parliamentary 
government. It was only to be expected 
that Henry James, representing the late- 
Victorian failure of nerve, should retreat 
from politics as a boring irrelevance to 
the pursuit of art; but not to have 
Dickens in the forefront of the line of 
battle compromises “The English 
Ideology’s” strategic security. 

It is from the late-Victorian failure of 
. nerve that Dr Emy takes his starting 
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point With the 1890 s we have left the 
giprious era before grubby economics 
and egalitarianism hold swajfl Mr Noakx 
—with no disrespect to Dr Emy— 
replaces the Duke of Dorset. The style is 
aoulemic and sternly laborious. The 
theme is the supersession of Parliament 
and indeed the political process as tradi¬ 
tionally understood by new forces whose 
mass pressure changed the climate in 
which public debate took place. These 
forces, led by the “Progressives” or 
“Social Radicals”, demanded that the 
state intervene to replace the market 
economy with an ethic of social welfare. 
The dynamic of this movement was 
equality and its ideology was socialist. 

With admirable deployment of 
research, Dr Emy shows how the parlia¬ 
mentary Liberal party in the country at 
large was not so willing to adjust. The 
consequence was that Liberalism as a 
whole could not agree to go one way or 
the other. Those Liberals who defined 
the foundations of economic welfare 
as the aggregate increase in the national 
dividenashared out with a due regard 
to the advantage of social elements 
responsible for creativity turned to 
support the Conservatives. Those 
Liberals who followed the logic of social 
welfare as determined by a criterion of 
the “utility of vital value”—that is, a 
version of the TUC’s recent doctrine of 
the rewards due to the “social value” of 
work done rather than the “market 
value” of either the work or the workers 
—merged into the Labour party. In this 
pre -1914 debate the fundamental divide 
of twentieth-century British politics was 
worked out. Dr Emy has done us a very 
useful service in proriding a fruitful 
source of both historical and political 
debate. 

Thomas's family 

REFORM AND RENEWAL 

By G. R. Elton. 

Cambridge University Press. 185 
pages. £2.90 doth. £1.20 
paperbound. 


For the past two decades Professor 
Elton has been launching at the 
historical world the printed embodiments 
of his research on Thomas Cromwell, 
presenting him first as the creator of the 
sovereign state and bureaucratic govern¬ 
ment, and more recently as the man 
whose vigilance ensured victory for the 
Henrician reformation. This present 
work is, he tells us, his last assault upon 
the subject, “at least at book-length”. 
It is also his most cautious and his most 
modest, partly because he is covering 
ground more fully explored than the 
territory of his earlier books, and partly 
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Cromwell: vigilant Henrician 


because the historical evidence in this 
area presents especially difficult 
problems. 

Professor Elton’s purpose is to 
examine the relations between Thomas 
Cromwell and the intellectual reformers 
of his time, the programme of reform 
that emerged from their co-operation, 
and the translation of that programme 
into legislation. Cromwell certainly 
appears as a man who enjoyed the 
company of scholars and who attracted 
them to his service, 'they came, in 
the author’s view, not merely because 
they wanted employment but also 
because they saw in Cromwell a fellow 
reformer. Their work produced an 
impressive sequence of memoranda and 
parliamentary bills designed to remedy 
the ills of the commonwealth. Professor 
Elton is very conscious of the difficulties 
that beset interpretation: memoranda 
were often anonymous, the sponsors of 
parliamentary bills are often unknown, 
and the credit lor legislative initiative 
cannot with certainty be assigned. One 
might dispute his interpretation of 
particular items: it does not for instance 
seem entirely definite that the important 
Statute of Wills of 1540 was a piece of 
Cromwellian legislation. But there can 
be no doubt that a great deal of the 
legislation of the 1530 s flowed from 
ideas that were mooted and refined in 
Cromwell’s bureaucratic “family”. 

The aspirations of the reformers were 
only in part fulfilled. Some measures 
were too utopian for Cromwell; some 
displeased the king; some failed to 
survive parliamentary opposition; and 
some reached the statute book alter 
severe modification. Even so, what 
emerged was, as the author says, a 
considerable achievement; and he for 
one has little regret for what was lost. 

But the importance of this booklies less 
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in what it has to say about Cromwell’s 
reforming programme than in its analysis 
of Parliament. This seems to be the 
direction in which the author’s own 
researches are now moving and his 
account of parliamentary records and 
their problems is of great interest. In 
the old Whig view Parliament only 
justified itself in opposition to the 
crown: it was either a valiant gladiator 
or a worthless poodle. Professor Elton- 
together with some other historians in 
this field—shows that it was a much 
more integral part of government than 
that. It worked beside the crown with¬ 
out being subservient; and the legis¬ 
lation that emerged was the result of 
a genuine dialogue. 

Machine inspection 

ADMINISTRATIVE THEORIES AND 
POLITICS 

By Peter Self. 

Allen and Unwin. 308 pages. £4 
doth, £2.50 paperbound. 


The theory of public administration is 
not an exciting subject to an outsider 
nor is it usually a very relevant one to 
the insider. This book is aimed at both 
groups. Professor Selfs starting-point is 
that there is too little relation of theories 
to practice in the study of public ad¬ 
ministration. Eor the British practitioner 
there is interesting and useful infor¬ 
mation on how the Americans and 
French do things. It is, of course, much 
easier to write about American govern¬ 
ment because case histories of most 
important decisions are generally and 
rapidly available, whereas in Britain 
it is usually necessary to wait 30 years 
before details are released and mean¬ 
while (during which the system of 
government changes significantly) to 
rely on the subjective assessments of 
memoirs or diaries. But the system in 
France is well worth describing both 
because there is almost total ignorance 
of it in Britain (most books on the subject 
being written in French) and also be¬ 
cause there are some key aspects of the 
French system (such as the role of 
ministerial “ cabinets ”, fully covered by 
Professor Sell) which are likely to 
spread to Whitehall. 

Professor Self’s book can prove 
heavy going, but he has experience and 
much knowledge of his subject and 
students will find his new book a con¬ 
venient way of sharing it with him. How¬ 
ever, although the book refers to the 
various aspects of administrative reform 
which have been introduced in Britain by 
Mr Heath's Government, the chance of 
relating them to each other is not fully 
grasped. The relative power of the 
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Prime Minister, his ministerial col¬ 
leagues and officials is likely to be 
changed by the interaction of the 
Central Policy Review Staff (the Roths¬ 
child “think-tank”), the new system of 
programme analysis and review (in¬ 
correctly described in the book as 
“Policy Analysis and Review” which 
misses the point of what its inventors 
claim for it—the analysis of the mass 
of ongoing programmes which any 
government inherits from its predecessor 
and which effectively pre-empts most of 
the resources it might wish to use for 
its own objectives), the new giant 
departments with a bevy of ministers 
in each and the increasing tendency to 
appoint outsiders to act as political 
advisers. Most of these (the think-tank 
is the exception) have had their roots 
overseas but their continual effect on 
the British scene is perhaps the most 
interesting aspect of the area treated 
by Professor Self and there will within 
a couple of years be a real need for an 
appraisal of it, by an expert academic such 
as the professor himself. 

Half-built model 


POVERTY AND PROGRESS 

By Richard G. Wilkinson. 

Methuen. 240 pages. £2.60 doth. 

£1.25 paperbound. 

If rabbits breed too fast, they may 
die of starvation. They maintain them¬ 
selves in an ecological balance of food 
and population. Not so the human 
race. While primitive tribes and ancient 
cultures have many social practices 
designed to maintain population in 
line with resources, many nations have 
got out of equilibrium. Being more 
intelligent (at least from an anthro¬ 
pocentric point of view) than rabbits, 
men use newer resources and devise 
new techniques when they run out of 
traditional resources. They use new 
forms of energy, new minerals, sink 
their mines deeper and explore under¬ 
sea for oil. According to the author, 
this is really neither economic progress 
nor a drive for greater efficiency- It is 
a frantic race to regain an ecological 
equilibrium in which we have to run 
faster and faster to stay still. 

Population growth is clearly the spur, 
or. the enemy, depending on whether 
you see industrialisation as progress 
or as impoverishment of the quality of 
life. Nations are forced to industrialise 
when, in the author’s words, they ate 
up against the ecological wall, Mr. 
Wilkinson argues his case ingeniously, 
As with many single-cause explanations 
of complex social phenomena, he has to 
force quite a lot of facts into his mould. 
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He admits that it need not be the 
growth of population alone, but just a 
growth of new human wants that cause 
the search for new products' and pro¬ 
cesses. 

Mr Wilkinson sees his theory as a 
challenge to the currently-accepted 
theories of development arid hopes to 
convince readers that he has integrated 
different social sciences and ecology 
to provide a new theory. Few would 
argue with the simple statement that 
the spur to development is provided 
either by population growth or by 
the growth of new wants, of both. 
Many would however question his 
description of the mechanism by wlpch 
these pressures lead to new processes. 
Economists may want to emphasise 
the role of rewards through the price 
system, historians the change in poli¬ 
tical and legal institutions, sociologists 
the value structure and so on. Mr Wil¬ 
kinson’s explanations of this trans¬ 
mission process is the weakest part of his 
book. He makes many outcomes appear 
inevitable. The “model” needs to be 
strengthened. But the book is readable, 
short and in these days reasonably 
priced. It does not offer either a com¬ 
pletely new or a perfectly adequate 
explanation of the development problem. 
But then who does? 

WHO’S 

WHO 

1973 

Those with immediate daily access to the 
up-to-date Who's Who can discover in a 
moment the background, life-story, and 
personal interests of a new acquaintance, 
a personality in the arts, an important 
competitor, an influential financial or 
professional figure, or an eminent civil 
servant. They have a unique and incalculable 
advantage. 

indispensable in business hours ... It is 
almost as essential as a telephone.’ THE 
FINANCIAL TIMES. 

The new 1973 edition, now at all good 
booksellers. £12.00 net 
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Not the whole truth 

PAKISTAN'S FOREIGN POLICY 

By S. M. Burke. 

Oxford University Press. 442 pages. 
£6.30. 

Professor Burke is a superb public 
relations officer. He has written a better 
defence of Pakistan’s foreign policy 
than any Pakistani has ever achieved. 
He has pace, lucidity, a mastery of his 
material. He uses innumerable quota¬ 
tions, and always effectively. Yet his 
book never quite crosses the gap between 
public relations and history. This is 
partly because he is entirely dependent 
upon secondary sources: a large pro¬ 
portion of them reports in American 
newspapers and most of the rest extracts 
from speeches or memoirs. He does not 
seem to know any of the protagonists 
except Dulles, and he very rarely dis¬ 
cusses the currents and counter-currents 
which lay behind the formation of 
Pakistan’s policy. 

He has two, slightly incompatible, 
basic beliefs. The first is that Dulles was 
entirely right in his view th at communism 
was the menace and alliances the answer. 
The second is that Pakistan’s policy has 
been right throughout, whether its 
chosen ally was the United States or 
China, and that Pakistan was ill-rewarded 
by the west for its courage in choosing 
the western side in 1954. 

There is a case to be made on these 
• lines, and Professor Burke makes it 
very well. His facts are carefully chosen, 
his quotations apt, his understanding 
of Pakistan’s fears and resentments 
considerable. The weakness of his book 
is its omissions. He talks of Hyderabad 
and never mentions the Razakars. He 
mentions Jodhpur, but not that Jinnah’s 
attempt to obtain its accession to Pakistan 
made nonsense of this two-nation theory. 
He talks of the war in Hast Pakistan, and 
never mentions the Army atrocities. He 
leaves out the obsessional element in the 
Pakistani attitude to India, so well 
exemplified in much of Bhutto’s speaking 
and writing. He assumes an ideological 
community between Pakistan and the 
United States, which never went deeper 
than President Ayub and a part of the 
governing class. Underneath, Pakistani 
attitudes are, and have been, far more 
like India’s on Korea, on Suez, on 
Hungary, on south-east Asia, on high 
taxation or even socialism, than the 
Pakistani government sometimes found 
it politic to admit. 

Professor Burke should be redd; he 
reminds us of much one is liable to 
forget, like how consistently good Pakis¬ 
tani relations with China have been. 
{But one always has to remember that 


sometimes one is reading a half-truth, 
occasionally a three-quarter truth, never 
quite the whole truth. 

The tea set 

TEA FOR THE BRITISH 

By Denys Forrest. 

Chatto and Windus. 320 pages. £4. 

Tea is slipping a little from favour in 
Britain; the average person now drinks 
about 1,800 cups a year, against around 
2,200 cups in the mid-1950s. It is a 
fitting time, therefore, to write a history 
of the cult, though Mr Forrest, who has 
been “in tea” for over 20 years, refrains 
from calling it the decline and fall. If 
there is any incident that marks the start 
of the cult in Britain, which was not the 
first European country to start imbibing, 
it is the story of Birdcage Walk, and 
King Charles II’s love of exotic birds. 
The East India Company was under 
constant pressure to augment the king’s 
collection, but in 1664 the ships failed to 
bring back anything suitable for the king, 
and, after a despairing look round, the 
company’s officials offered, among other 
things, some tea. It seemed to be a 
success, because next year more was 
offered. The king’s bride, Catherine, 
had already become addicted to the rites. 

The weakness of Mr Forrest’s account 
lies in his continual cataloguing of the 
names and addresses of the tea traders 
of the day, often including their family 
trees down to the present day. This, no 
doubt, is the result of his 20 years as a 
member of the tea set, so to speak. But in 
between there is plenty of good narra¬ 
tive, and imaginative illustrations, 
includinga particularly fine Staffordshire 
teapot featuring John Wesley, a great 
anti-tea propagandist. 

The British palate sustained a remark¬ 
able passion for the brew. Who would 
have thought that a tax on tea would 
produce a bout of smuggling rivalled 
only by that caused by Prohibition in 
America? Even today’s far heavier taxes 
on whisky, when Distillers has a near- 
monopoly that mirrors the East India 
Company’s control of tea supplies, have 
not aroused such passions. 
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Local activists 

THE STRUCTURE OF THE TERROR 

By Colin Lucas. 

Oxford University Press. 426 pages. 
£9. 


The spring and summer of 1793 saw 
one of the gravest crises of the French 
revolution. Not only was France faced 
with invasion, not only had a major 
civil war broken out in Vendee, but 
there were also such sharp divisions 
amongst the revolutionaries themselves 
that many of the major cities revolted 
against the authority of Paris and the 
Jacobins. These movements, which are 
sometimes described as “the Federalist 
revolt”, have always presented a great 
many problems to historians. Their 
complicated mixture of national and 
local issues, the difficulties of fitting 
them into an economic and social pattern 
and the variety of peasant responses 
to urban happenings have made under¬ 
standing hard and generalisation im¬ 
possible. These were tense and dangerous 
days, when the people in towns and 
villages were forced to make a political 
choice and misunderstandings, fear 
and rumour increased the violent 
antagonisms of the situation. No one has 
illustrated the complexity of this crisis 
better than Dr Lucas, in this learned 
and detailed study of what was happen¬ 
ing in the department of the Loire. 

The main part of his book is con¬ 
cerned with the government’s reaction 
to the emergency and the mission and 
work of the special representative, 
Javogues, who was described as “ultra- 
revolutionnaire” and who willingly 
accepted the label. 1'his exuberant and 
theatrical man set out energetically to 
organise the Terror in his depart mem, 
Dr Lucas gives descriptions of the dif¬ 
ferent institutions—such as the tri¬ 
bunals, the clubs and the army—that 
administered it. Perhaps the most 
interesting section is on the local 
activists, a group of about 500 men. 
They are seen in contrast with the 
Parisian sans-culottes, in so far as they 
appear to have been moderately well 
off. Dr Lucas does accept the judgment 
that they used their power to attack 
their personal enemies, although he 
gives only one example. 

Dr Lucas concludes with a most 
interesting and informative account 
of the archives, which he has used very 
extensively. One’s only regret about this 
erudite piece of work is that it is written 
rather much in research-student style. 
But Javogues himself comes very much 
alive—at least, until he was shot during 
the reaction of 17%. He died bravely, 
singing the “Marseillaise”. 
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Short list 

Effects of the Selective Employment 
Tex by W. B. Reddaway (Cambridge 
University Press, £4 cloth, £2.20 paper- 
bound). On the eve of its replacement 
by value-added tax. Professor Reddaway 
and his associates have published their 
report on the effects of Set: a sequel to 
one published in 1970. The first dealt 
with its effects on distributive trades. 
The final report also covers “near- 
distribution”: service industries such as 
hotels, motor traders, hairdressers and 
shoe repairers. It is not a complete study 
because when the Conservative Govern¬ 
ment was returned in 1970, committed 
to abolish Set, the research was cur¬ 
tailed. It is a pity that the team was un¬ 
able to complete its valuable work. But 
we are left with the impression that 
Set did increase productivity, although 
other factors—computerisation in 
banking, for example—were obviously 
operating at the same time in the same 
way. Set increased wage costs. So has 
wage inflation. The fact that the former 
probably increased productivity and the 
way it did so are important to our under¬ 
standing of the labour shake-out in 
industry over the past two years. Anyone 
analysing this later phenomenon, or 
indeed the effects of Vat, will benefit 
greatly from a study of Professor Redda- 
way’s work on Set. 

Vat Explained by John Chown (Kogan 
Page, £2.25) and Value Added Tax in 
Great Britain by G. S. A. Wheatcroft, 
J. Philip Lawton and K. S. Carmichael 
(Bodlcy Head, £3.50) are two thorough 
books on value-added tax. Mr Chown’s 
book (the second edition of it) is better 
value at the cheaper price, as it gives as 
thorough a coverage of the law as the 
other while also surveying the economics 
and other features of Vat—for instance 
European parallels. He takes the 
businessman (for whom both books are 
intended) through the Vat hoop in a 
more natural way, and in more natural 
language. Both books were written pre¬ 
budget, and so do not cover the zero¬ 
rating of confectionery, soft drinks, 
and children's clothes, or die various 
technical changes in the Finance Bill. 

European Stock Exchange Handbook 

prepared by C. H. Kent (Noyes Data 
Corporation, New Jersey, $36). There 
are 18 countries in Europe that have 
stock exchanges, and this reference book 

S ves useful information, in similar 
irmat, on all of them. After discussing 
the history and characteristics of each 
market, it then works under 10 headings 
that cover most of the details that a 
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foreign investor would need, including 
types of companies and securities, list¬ 
ing and issuing requirements, market 
trading procedure, mergers and take¬ 
over bids. It also lists the names and 
addresses of authorised securities dealers 
and traders in each country. A useful 
new addition to the range of investment 
reference books. 

Company industrial relations policies 

edited by N. H. Cuthbert and K. H. 
Hawkins (Longman, £6.50). Industrial 
relations strategy is the theme of this 
collection of essays by managers, 
academics and union men. But the 
approach is rather too academic to be 
of much value to practitioners. Still, 
there are some interesting contributions, 
including a paper by Mr Derek Robinson 
(now deputy chairman of the Pay Board) 
illustrating the irrelevance of market 
forces to wage determination, and 
another by Mr Kevin Hawkins illustrat¬ 
ing the inflationary consequences of 
productivity agreements. 

Pay, Productivity and Collective 
Bargaining by Robert McKersie and 
Laurence C. Hunter (Macmillan, £7). 
The productivity bargain was one of the 
great industrial relations fads of the 
1960s. Academics, politicians and indus¬ 
trialists' hailed its development as a 
great step forward. But they were mainly 
used as dodges to beat incomes policies 
and many managements who backed 
them came to regret doing so. They 
found that they had encouraged the 
belief that no restrictive practice should 
be ended without a compensating wage 
rise, and had thus deterred managers 
from ending such practices. This book 
charts the rise of the productivity deal 
in the 1960s and its abrupt fall from 
grace after 1969. It has some useful case 
studies on the benefits and the damages 
resulting from such deals, although it 
tends to dwell on the benefits. 

The Banks and the Monetary System 
in the UK, 1959-71 edited by J. E. 
Wadsworth (Methuen, £5.90 cloth, 
£2.40 paperbound). A clearing bank’s 
view of developments since the 1959 
Radcliffe monetary report, as seen 
through articles repritfted from the 
Midland Bank Review, makes a valuable 
record but sorry reading. Britain’s 
monetary affairs took a very muddled 
path against the background of one 
of the worst periods of economic 
management, spanning the futile fight 
against a sterling devaluation and the 
almost equally futile fight that followed 
to avert an incomes policy. The book 
ends on the happier note of the new 
credit arrangements. But, to remind us 
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of the ever-shifting sands, the last item 
in the useful chronology of events is the 
Smithsonian currency agreement of 
December, 1971, which finally fell apart 
earlier this year. 

Mathematical Methods for Econo¬ 
mists by Stephen Glaister (Gray-Mills, 
£5.75 cloth, £2.40 paperbound). Using 
lectures given at the London School of 
Economics, this book provides a working 
knowledge of. mathematics useful to 
economists and statisticians—vectors, 
matrices, differentiation, integration, 
optimisation and so on. It is fast going 
and not for those who want a leisurely 
trot. But it can be strongly recommended 
as a refresher. 

American-East Asian Relations: A 
Survey edited by Ernest R. May and 
James C. Thomson (Harvard University 
Press; London: Oxford University 
Press, £7.50). This first volume in a 
new Harvard series is misnamed. It is 
not so much history as historiography 
in the form of bibliographical essays 
by 17 scholars who review the published 
works, source materials and unfilled 
gaps in the record of America's con¬ 
frontation with the east over the past 
two centuries. Their aim is to stimulate 
a new “revisionist” school of history— 
that is, a history bom out of the revul¬ 
sion against America’s recent role in 
Vietnam which is both more critical of 
Amercian motives and more sensitive 
to the Asian side of the story than 
classics of the past. Some of the contri¬ 
butors to this volume are the authors 
of those very classics; others are the 
angry young historians who started the 
“revisionist” trend. 

Partnership or Confrontation? by 
Paul Alpert (Collier-Macmillan, £4.95). 
This book is based on the dubious 
proposition that rich countries should 
feel morally bound to help poor countries. 
In the early 1960s the argument was 
made that the rich should aid the poor 
to avoid inevitable conflict—as pro¬ 
tection money. At that time, Lin Piao 
was alive and well in Peking and the 
prospect of north-south conflict looked 
imminent Now we are back on the 
“moral duty” argument for aid. It is 
never clear to this author (and many 
others who advance similar arguments) 
that if this argument had any real force, 
the pockets of poverty and deprivation 
within the rich countries would have 
been eliminated long ago. In any case, 
whatever the merit of the argument, 
this book is largely a collection of 
cliches, frequently-cited statistics and 
hurriedly put together case studies of 
Algeria, Tanzania and Cuba. 



One more nice thing 
about Frankfurt: 

you can get out of 

there fast. 

The Frankfurt Chamber of 
Commerce probably doesn't 
appreciate our telling you that. 

It's a nice place. With great 
entertainment and beautiful 
holiday country all around. 

Yet, with roughly 300 depar¬ 
tures daily to cities on all 
continents, that’s the way it is. 

Which means you don't have 
to worry about appointments 
or changes in your schedule. 

Lufthansa and its pool partners 
won’t make you hang around. 

Unless you want to. In which 
case we’ll tell you what’s 
going on around town. 

And that’s really something. 

© Lufthansa 
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Imvc of Moij»an's Financial Services officers. Mare Varanj’ol, Edward Will, 
Nicholas Whitlam, Jean 1 ’ierrc Oesbons, and Marie-Luce de Baudry d’Asson 



If multinational growth 
is important to your company, 
consider Morgan Guaranty 


In tilt: continuing search for increased 
piofits, your company may have con¬ 
cluded that a program of expansion is 
essential to continued growth. And your 
host course may well include multi¬ 
national moves. Kither way, domestic or 
foreign, you’ll face some fundamental 
questions. For example, what opportuni¬ 
ties are there for acquisitions, mergers, 
joint ventures? Mow do you identify the 
appropriate candidates in Continental 
I'.uiope, m the l ! K., or in the U.S J 
I'lien, whim you’ve made your decision, 
how do you implement it? 

Morgan Guaranty’s Financial Services 
■;ioy!§> is uniquely experienced inanswer- 
uig questions like these. Based in Morgan 
"flices in major financial centers from 
,J aus to New York to Tokyo, these spe¬ 
cialists have wide-ranging familiarly 
""’■i countries, conditions, and compan¬ 
ies * 

1 >ur Financial Services professionals 
wi" help you construct a long-range plan 
hn growth, then assist you with their 
k" wledge of available partners or ac- 
>itions. They’ll provide (‘valuations of 



an industry, a market, or a prospective 
partner—anywhere in the world. They 
have the experience and innovative tal¬ 
ent to counsel you on a variety of finan¬ 
cial alternatives, including ads ice on 
whether local or foreign financing is prel - 
erable. In elici t, the same team acts as 
your financial adviser before, during, and 
alter negotiations. And they can call on 
Morgan expertise m such areas as inter¬ 
national money management, corporate 
research, and the Furo-ciirieney market. 

For more information, get in touch 
with a Financial Services officer through 
any of mu offices, worldwide. 

Whatever your corporate goal, con¬ 
sider Morgan ( maranly. You’ll he m good 
company. We’re already helping 90 ol 
the world’s 100 largest corpoiations 
and a great many smaller ones, too. 
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M adrid (l< mil ,N\din-\ llmi^kon^ N.iul*udn ( .uai as-Mrin- 
Iht, KDK’ • Mdik.as ( a aiian is Imi ius\iii*nai Hank oi San 
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Morgan Guaranty-the corporate bank 








He knows the way there (and back) 
with his eyes closed 
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So does he 


Thcir’sstill one io.id w hcic >mi 
i .hi |o\ f ii11 \ ignore tin* speed limits, 

.1 \ ok I tiulfu j. mis and i ut sti uipht 
tlnoii'Uh tilt* rush lie ii 11 The iailro.nl. 

WhiU others I umc, vou can sit 
I >.u k in > nu i t mu tort able I ntrr- ( 'it \ 
scat KimiI \om paper, vvoik a little 
oi a lot oi sticlch out and close 
\oui c\csas Inter (’itv lames\ou 
sinoothh to \ our destination. 

And to ^i\ i \ i >uisell a full da\ on ai - 
i i\al, w In not use an I ntci -( it v Sleeper " 
()n the w.iv hai k too, lor t hat mattei 
Tia\i I when ninei osts\nu nothing 


in vom sleep 1 

(>n arrn.il, tetaxed anil umuHled, 
uui ic pmluhU |iist a shot t cah ride 
I mm \om meeting Hut if\ou need a 
i ai. ( f()dtic\ I ).i\ is Rail I )ri\ e i ai -hue 
sei \ u c is a\ ail.ihle at ail I .ondon 
termini and at ovei 70 other I liter- 
C 11v stations. 

D.ivoi nif'ht. Intel •(.’ity isecrtamlv 
vourhest husmess relieshei course. 
Start the da\*s |oiiinr\ witha^ood 
hut hieaklast; unwmil from it with 
ilmiu’i on tlie vva\ home. ( h sleep 
easy all the wav . 


Some* fastest timings from or lo 
London Monday lo Friday 

Houla flllnl (IBS 


lliiminghiim Fusion 1 hr 10 mins 

Hnslul/Paddington 1 hr .13 mins ( 

Cardiff 'Pjddingtnn* l Ins 7 mins 

(ildsgow/1 ustun" bins J mins 

Lt-eds/King s Cioss* 1 his 3b mini 

Liverpool-Fusion* 2 hrs 30 mms 

Marichnslut.luston* l his 30 mins 

Newcastle'King s Cross* 3 hrs 3b mins 

* Stamper inimical available • Biniol Parkway 
Far lull daraila al tram aarvlcaa and availability af 
tickala ash at pi.nc.pal ■miah Rail Slaliana Travel 
Oflicaa and Appeinted Iraval A|ani* 


Inter-City is for you 

Better by far than going by car 
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How many Japanese collectors 
do you know? 


GENEVA 



Christie's know quite a few. Tor more and more are coming to our sales of Impressionist paint 
ings, modern prints and Oriental works of art. For instance, in our £1,231,000 sale of 63 
Impressionist works in March, over 62 per cent of the total was paid b> Japanese collectors 
and dealers. 

It is not only, however, a question of the interest of the Japanese in our sales, but that of 
collectors, museums and dealers of every nationality. Christie's catalogues arc airmailed to 
the four corners of the globe. If. therefore, you bring your property to Christie's you can rest 
assured that it will not only receive expert attention, hut every effort is taken to attract the 
maximum number of interested bidders to the sale. 

Christie's have offices in Haris, Geneva, Rome, Dusseldorf, New York, Los Angeles, Mon¬ 
treal, Buenos Aires, Sydney and Melbourne. In May we will be opening a new office in Tokyo, 
which will be directed by Sir John Figgess, the well-known Orientalist. Our overseas repre¬ 
sentatives can answer all local enquiries, transmit bids, and of course make all the arrange 
ments for a sale. In the case of Geneva, Rome, Dusseldorf, Sydney and Montreal, regular 
sales are held on the spot. 

Christie’s 

8 KING STREET ST JAMES’S LONDON SW1Y 6QT 


Telephone 01-839 9060 Telex 916429 Telegrams CHRISTIART LONDON SWl. 
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The modest British push ahead 


It would be no exaggeration to suggest 
that, at least since J 955, British paint¬ 
ing has suffered from a well-deserved 
inferiority complex in comparison with, 
and because of, the great achievements 
of the Abstract Expressionists such 
as Pollock, Rothko, Newman and 
Kline. Art produced in the United 
States between 1950 and 1965 was of 
a far greater complexity and magni¬ 
tude than the work of the post-war 
generation of British painters, with the 
one exception of Richard Hamilton, 
who may lay claim to being the first 
painter to explore the potential icono¬ 
graphy of what has since come to be 
known as “ Pop Art ” and who, slowly 
but consistently since the early 1950s, 
has produced a body of painting, 
sculpture and graphics equal to the 
best that has come out of America. 

But in view of the developments 
which have—or rather, have not— 
taken place in America in the past two 
years or so, English painting need no 
longer feel in any way inferior. While 
this may seem an over-optimistic, even 
chauvinist, assessment, there can be 
little doubt that American painting at 
this time shows a lack of inventiveness 
compared with the excitement which 
manifests itself in modern British art. 

The past year has particularly 
focused attention on the contemporary 
art scenes in England and America. 
The summer of 1972 saw the eighth 


John Moores exhibition in Liverpool, 
while an important exhibition at the 
Musee d’Art Moderne in Paris has 
just closed. In New York, the 1975 
biennial exhibition at the Whitney 
Museum of American Art, the much 
more grandiose, but non-prize giving, 
equivalent of the Moores, has also 
recently finished, and a new and much 
publicised aspect of American painting, 
a style of realism variously called 
“ new,” “ super,” “ radical ” or “ photo¬ 
graphic,” has just opened at the 
Serpentine Gallery in London. 

Few people can have seen both the 
Moores and the Whitney shows, but 
a comparison between the two demon¬ 
strates what has happened. The 
American show was considerably larger 
and occupied all four gallery floors 
of one of the most prestigious art 
museums in the. world. In contrast, 
the Moores was crammed into a few 
rooms of an English provincial 
museum, albeit an outstanding one, 
the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. 
Yet the Moores, even taking into 
consideration the somewhat bizarre 
judging, was an exhibition of much 
greater strength and stamina than the 
Whitney one. 

The Whitney show inevitably 
revolved around the work of the 
comparatively few painters to have 
achieved international recognition as 
“ masters of our time ”—artists such as 



Hockney : something to build on 
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jasper Johns, Jim Dine, Donald Judd, 
Ellsworth Kelly, Roy Lichtenstein, 
Robert Motherwell, Kenneth Noland, 
Jules Olitski, Larry Poons, Robert 
Rauschenberg and Frank Stella. That 
America has allowed, indeed actively 
encouraged, the deification of some of 
its contemporary painters, both by the 
critical encomiums they have received 
and also through the well-publicised 
prices for which their paintings are 
sold, has had two unfortunate side- 
effects. 

First, it has caused American paint¬ 
ing to be considered uniformly excel¬ 
lent and “ significant,” which, as the 
Whitney show clearly demonstrates, is 
an untenable position, and, secondly, it 
has allowed artists to indulge in self- 
conscious posturing, an arrogant 
attitude of laissez-faire towards the 
public, which is totally unjustified by 
the quality of work they are producing. 
So many American painters and 
dealers are now riding on the backs 
of the Abstract Expressionists that one 
is still almost fooled into believing that 
New York is the great creative centre 
it 'once was. 

Granted that American painting in 
the past 25 years has achieved magni¬ 
ficent things, that artists from Pollock 
to Johns have changed the way we 
think of art almost as radically as did 
Picasso and the Cubists, it is sad to 
see the rapidity with which their 
achievements have been cheapened 
(only in a critical sense—hardly an 
economic one) by over-exposure and 
exaggerated, bombastic praise. In the 
Whitney show, the works of Johns and 
Poons look like, even if they are not, 
the last despairing efforts of tired 
men ; those by Rauschenberg and Dine 
add little to their considerable past 
achievements ; while the Lichtenstein 
still-life, painted in that same comic 
strip style which, it may be thought, 
he has been using for far too long, 
is a picture which, were it not for its 
creator’s formidable reputation, could 
have been passed by with hardly a 
second glance. Only the sensuous 
colour-field paintings of Jules Olitski, 
that most hedonistic of artists, seem to 
grow and evolve with each new 
exhibition. 

For those who have been almost 
mesmerised into believing in the myth 
of inviolability which has grown up 
around the work of these painters, it 
would he a salutary exercise to takf 
a short step across Madison Avenue 
into the Frick Museum ; faced with 
the small but awe-inspiring group of 
work in that institution, the inevitable 
conclusion is that most, if not all, that 



the Whitney show had to offer is but 
dust. 

But far more depressing than the 
work of the established artists in the 
show is that of the young, and as yet 
little-known, painters who, presum¬ 
ably, represent the future of American 
art. Everywhere there is the dead hand 
of Abstract Expressionism, the tired 
cliches of Pop, and the desperate re¬ 
workings of the hard-edge idiom, any 
progress in which seems to have eluded 
even those who were once its most 
successful practitioners, notably Stella 
, and Noland, whose recent paintings, 
as represented in the Whitney, are 
desperately unimaginative struggles. 
A few young painters, of whom Joan 
Snyder is the most outstanding, do 
shine through the murk of grim 
abstraction which pervades the Whit¬ 
ney’s galleries, but for the most part 
the work is, to say the least, 
impoverished. 

, The “ photographic ” realists are 
also represented ; ironically their work 
looks far better in reproduction than 
it does in reality, but this is an irony 
of which, ultimately, the painters them¬ 
selves might approve. Still rejected by 
American establishment critics, the 
realist idiom offers little more than a 
brief lull while abstract painting tries 
to find a new strength. But if the 
critics have not made up their minds 
about the realists, the public, en¬ 
couraged by a few supremely gifted 
dealer entrepreneurs, certainly has : it 
loves them, paying anything up to 
$50,000 for Richard Estes's views of 
New York, or $25,000 for Ralph 
Goings’s scenes of service stations and 
the like. One. of the most impressive 
paintings in the Whitney show, a 
picture which had more character than 
the bland photographic anonymity of 
much new realist work, was Joseph 
Raffael’s “ Landscape.” Paintings such 
as this give hope that there may be 
more to realism than meets the eye. 

The John Moores exhibition had no 
crushing reputation to live up to. A 
far less pretentious show and one in 
which the artists suffered from no 
delusions of grandeur, it contained a 
fair measure of bad paintings but on 
the whole managed to achieve a much 
higher degree of excellence than was 
to be found on Madison Avenue. 
Modesty is a word which aptly applies 
to English painting, but whereas in 
previous years that modesty stemmed 
from a bitter awareness of British 
painting’s inferiority to American 
painting, the most recent Moores 
^exhibition showed that emotion to be 
’far less in evidence. English artists 


Scully: herd-edge idiom 

have begun to realise, as the Abstract 
Expressionists did 25 years ago, that 
there is very little for them to be 
modest about. All fine pictures are 
tinged with pride, that firm assurance 
in their own perfection, and pride 
is something which has been con¬ 
spicuously lacking from post-war 
British art. Now, however, painters 
such as Hamilton, Hockney, Riley, 
Walker and others have given a young 
generation something on which to build, 
something which lends them confidence 
in what can be achieved, despite the 
air of polite condescension which was, 
and still is, part of the American 
attitude towards British art. Taken in 
conjunction with the Paris show, the 
result of the Moores, for all its faults, 
was to show that this confidence was 
well-founded. 

One reason for the belief that the 
future of modern art lies as much east 
of the Atlantic as west of it, is that 
European painters in the past few 
years have shown themselves to be far 
more capable of learning from, and 
developing out of, the achievements of 
the American Abstract Expressionists 
and colour-field painters than have the 
Americans themselves. One looks to 
America in vain, for instance, for an 
artist as capable of handling the hard- 
edge idiom with the sureness and 
inventiveness of Sean Scully, who, at 
26, was the youngest painter in the 
Paris show. His work shows a strength 
and maturity, however, which has 
little to do with age, but which stems 
from an ability to absorb and trans¬ 
figure the American experience. His 
work, like that of another British 
artist, Tom Phillips, shows that deep- 
rooted seriousness, that innate belief 
in painting as “ high art,” which owes 
nothing to commercialism and self- 
indulgence. What can be said of 
Scully’s work at this time is that it 
gives great hope for the future of 
British painting. 

The most recent exhibition of 
English painting in Paris, Peinture 
Anglaise Aujourd’hui, was a truly 
uplifting experience. No one, after 
seeing this highly selective display, can 


have any doubts about the strength 
and inventiveness of contemporary 
British art. Tom Phillips, like David 
Hockney, has tackled the problem of 
executing realist paintings within an 
aggressively abstract milieu in a more 
purposeful way than the photographic 
realism which has come out of 
America. The Hockney still-life in the 
show, certainly one of his finest paint¬ 
ings of recent years, has about it a 
personality, an atmosphere which grips 
the imagination with more force than, 
say, the painting by Robert Bechtle in 
the Whitney show, a perfect example 
of photographic realism. The same 
may be said about the work of Richard 
Hamilton and Peter Blake, both of 
whom have been producing work of 
consistently high quality for nearly 
two decades. 

But perhaps the most impressive 
body of work in the Paris show was 
that of Bridget Riley ; her art is a 
difficult, uncompromising one, but 
within the bounds which she has set 
herself she again has made art to a 
consistently high standard ; it is inter¬ 
esting to compare her painting of 
1972, “Cantus Firmus,” with the work 
produced recently by Kenneth Noland. 
On the one hand Riley shows a 
continuing strength and seriousness of 
vision, while on the other Noland 
appears to have reached endgame and 
stalemate, And it is encouraging to 
see Richard Smith, after a period of 
some difficulty, again painting pictures 
of great wit and beauty. 

This is not to say that the British 
show was all good. Robin Denny, for 
all the recent publicity he has received, 
does not seem to have made much pro¬ 
gress in the past few years and one 
questions the wisdom of giving him a 
retrospective at the Tate Gallery at 
the age of only 42, when he probably 
has another 25 years ahead of him as 
a painter. Patrick Caulfield, like 
Roy Lichtenstein, also appears to be 
caught in the rut of his own idio¬ 
syncratic style ; his large painting of 
an interior, exhibited both at the 
Moores and in Paris, is far inferior to 
those marvellous still-lives of a few 
years back and does him no justice. 

But it is the younger generation of 
artists in the Paris show which gives 
one such high hopes ; Stephen Buckley, 
Mick Moon, Tom Phillips, Bill Jack- 
lilt and especially Sean Scully, all of 
w'hom are in their twenties or early 
thirties, have revitalised British paint¬ 
ing and, with the artists of a slightly 
older generation, have launched 
English art into a period of great 
vitality. 
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BIDDLLcWEBB 

of birmingham 



EDGBASTON B15 1QA 
(5 minutes from Spaghetti Junction) 

AUCTION SALE 

of 350 important oil paintings, water 
colours on the 1st Friday in every month. 

Illustrated catalogues 30p. Viewing 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 3 days prior to sale. Next 
sale May 4th. 11 a.m. 

ANTIQUES 

300 important lots 2nd Friday in every 
month. 

Illustrated catalogues 30p. Viewing 3 
days prior Next sale May 11 th. 11 a.m. 


Please send for our free brochure which gives 
details of our unique art and auction services. 

Telephone 021-643 4380 


ZELLA9 

2 PARK WALK 
FULHAM ROAD 

ORIGINAL MODERN PRINTS 

FRAMING 

OPEN EVERY DAY 
10 9 P.M INC SUNDAYS 


OMAN GALLERIES 

5-7 PORCHESTER PLACE, 
LONDON W.2 


DON VAN DALL 

Exhibition from 26th April-1 4th May 


BOADICEA 

Prints by British Artists 
including 

Gross, Frink, Ronald Searle, 
Millington, Thornton, 

Brunskill, Grubb. 

19 Beauchamp Place s.w.3 

01 -584 2682 

Dly 10-5.30 incl Sats. 


Natalie Bieser 

New Works 
May-June 


Galerie Mikro 

Diooo Berlin 12, Carmerstrasse i, Germany 
Telephone: (0311) 312 5865 
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SABIN GALLERIES 

4 CORK STREET. LONDON Wi. 

01-734 6186 


“THE SUBLIME 
AND BEAUTIFUL” 



Fortran and other watercolour* and drawing* by Nathaniel 
Dance R.A. and George Dance R.A March 27th. April 
18 th,-1973 

We also show 16th, 17th, 18th and early 1 yiii Century 
English and Foreign paintings, watercolours and drawings. 


Studio 
I nter national 

the most authoritative international journal of 
modern art. 

Throughout 80 years of continuous p ublication, it 
has been a record of what is happening in the arts 
at any time, anywhere in the world. 

'Any adequate history of the modern movement in 
art will have to take account of the significant part 
played by Studio'. Sir Herbert Read. 

Beardsley was first published in it: Munch copied 
African masks from its pages: the young Picasso 
awaited its arrival in Barcelona. Today its range is 
even wider, the participation of artists greater. 

'It has never offered more information, presented in 
livelier fashion, than it does today'. Sir John 
Rothenstein, former director of The Tate Gallery, 
London. 

If you have enjoyed this Economist art review, you 
can't afford to miss Studio International. 

Studio 

International 

Per Issue 90p $2.50 
Subscription Rates. 

1 year (11 issues) f 9 00 . $23 US and CANADA 

2 yea.s (22 issues) Cl6 50 $42 US and CANADA 

US & Canadian subscribers' copies are airfreighted to New York. 

Studio I nter national Subscription Department 
Wetting Street, BletcMey, Bucks, England. 

Please send Studio International to me for 1 year/2 years* at 
the address below 


I enclose a cheque for C/$ ¥ _ 


Name 


Address. 


♦delete where inapplicable 
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rauschenberg 

mayor ^jallery/14 south molton street/london wl/01 629 0917 

twombly 


We offer a replica of a 
rather charming Viennese clock 

(circa 1670) 

With the earn and attention to detail that the subject 
meuts, out craftsmen have produced a working replica 
of a beautiful Viennese falling ball clock, and a limited 
number are now available 

The original was created about 300years ago by 
Jakob Beham, a citizen of Vienna It is interesting to 
note that by Hi/ 1 he was a Master of the Guild, and in 
1 681 was eminent enough to l<vo in the Huarhof 
His original is now in the British Museum and our 
thanks are due to the Trustees lor then help and 
c;o operation in this matter 

I fie clock, which is approximately 6 in. high, is in tire 
gilded gold on copper, with a silver hour circle A silver 
cherub points tit the houi This edition is limited to 60. and 
each clock is issued wuh a certificate bearing the 
owner s name 

Osbotne s, makers of the replica, are a family firm. We 


have been engaged in clock making since the beginning 
of the 1 7th century or, if you prefer, since Humphry was 
free of the Blacksmiths' Company. 

Today, we make parts for antique clocks all over the 
world and we undertake complete restoration work. too. 
And at all times have a number ot interesting antique 
clocks available 

We expect to produce one or two further worthwhile 
replicas every year It you are interested in the present 
Viennese replica, or in hearing about future ones, please 
gel in touch with Clive Osborne. If you wish, he'll put you 
on our mailing list so that we can advise you ot the clocks, 
parts and publications we have available 

OSBORNE CLOCKS LTD., 

30 Wakley Street. London, E.C.1. 

Telephone: 01-837 3426 
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Desmond Page 32 Campden 
Grove London W8 4JQ telephone 
01-937 0804. 

Etchings, lithographs and 
1 screen prints by Ivor Abrahams, 
Peter Blake, Robyn Denny, Jim Dine, 
Richard Hamilton, David Hockney, 
John Hoyland, Allen Jones, 

Roy Lichtenstein, Keith Milow, 
Malcolm Morley, Brendan Neiland, 
Claes Oldenburg, Ed Rusha, 
Richard Smith, Joe Tilson, 
i J ohn W alker, Andy W arhol. 



La Cour 
aux Antiquaires 

Ses 18 Boutiques et sa 
Galerie de Tableaux ‘Lear’ 


Grand choix de Meubles er d’Objers Bijoux 
Anciens - Argenterie i8e et 19c siecle leones I 
Russes - Maquettes de bateaux 


54 FAUBOURG ST-HONORE, PARIS VIII j 
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APPOINTMENT 


University of Birmingham 

faculty of commerce and 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL HISTORY 

Applications are invited tor a 
LECTURESHIP in the above Depart 
ment tenable from 1 October. 19 73 
The post requires that the Lecturer 
should be able to offer specialised 
teaching in the modern economic 
history ol Western Europe and assist 
in the general teaching of the 
Department 

Salary fl 764 L4 299 p.a 4 
F.S SU 

Applications (3 copies! naming 3 
referees by 25 April. 1973, to 
Assistant Registrar (C), University 
of Birmingham. P.O. Box 303. 
Birmingham B15 2TT. from whom 
application forms and further parti¬ 
culars should be obtained. 

Please quote reference C/079/G. 


CHAIRMAN'S 

STATEMENT 

ANGLO AMERICAN 
SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 
LIMITED 

The Thirteenth Annual General 
Meeting of the Company was held 
on 29th March, Mr. G. J. A. 
Jamieson (the Chairman) presiding. 
The following is an extract from 
the Directors’ Report. 

Gross Revenue for the year 
was £2,177,111 compared with 
£2,213.795 in the previous year. 
This year's revenue was deprived 
of £59,673 of dividends from li.K. 
companies which had been declared 
and which in normal circumstances 
would have been received, but 
were deferred lor tax reasons. 

The actual earnings on the 
Ordinary Capital were £1.431,149 
■ -equivalent to 2.65p per share 
against £1,433,055 - -equivalent to 
2.66p per share last year. Had (he 
deferred dividends been received 
the earnings would have been 
2.77p per share. A final dividend 
of 1.55p per share is recom 
mended making a total of 2.55p 
per share for the year. For the 
year ended 15th January. 1972 a 
total dividend of 2.45p per share 
was paid. 

The valuation of our investments 
at 15th January. 1973 was 
£84,130.123. This gave a net asset 
value to the Ordinary capital of 
£72,659.988 (135p per share) 

which is an increase of 22.2 per 
cent over the net asset value of 
£59,439,764 (I lOp per share) at 
the previous yeai end. 

It is hoped to make a distribu¬ 
tion for 1974 at least equivalent 
to the net amount of the dividend 
w'hich is recommended lor the 
year ended 15th January, 1973. 


„T !.< ■■■■;& ..l"'.>« iW. 

'■ .u 


PUBLICATIONS 


Value Addetl Tax, why? and how 

A 28-page brief, price 25p mcl. postage, from. 

The Publications Department, 

The Economist. 

25 St James's Street, London, SW1A1HG. 


Classified 

Advertisement Rates 

Um*h to.w m )<«• 

Dlipliy flD.M par i.c.l. 

In mmtaf prnldti hw ■! ckopt. 
litnt Pit* In imptun »t copy, and 
Wadnpidpy. 

Taltption JO Johnim 01-JJB >111 


CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 


British Printing Corporation 



'Improved results have been achieved in all three 
main divisions - printing, packaging, and publishing. 
The liquid position has been strengthened and the 
Corporation can now make further progress. 1973 
has started well. In nearly all areas our order books 
are very satisfactory and we are increasing capital 
investment in 1973 with confidence/' 

CHARLES HARDIE, Chairman 


The Year in Brief 




1971 

1972 


£'000 

£'000 


75,224 

78,817 

Sales 

3,009 

5,579 

Trading Profit 

1,274 

4,060 

Profits before taxation 

925 

2,855 

Profits after taxation 

556 

2,455 

Earnings for ordinary shareholders 
before extraordinary credits 

1 -9p 

8-2p 

Earnings per ordinary share 

1 ■ 25p 

3-75p 

Ordinary dividends (gross) for 
year per share 

569 

928 

Extraordinary credits 

16 m 

19-2 m 

Net current assets 

62p 

73p 

Tangible assets per ordinary share 


Copies of the new style Report and Accounts, including 
the inflation accounting memorandum, may be obtained from 
The Secretary, The British Printing Corporation Limited, 
Print House, 44 Great Queen Street, London WC2B 5AS. 
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APPOINTMENTS 





EeonomiSTS 


new problems in social choice 

£ 3653-£4883 



The posts currently available m the London Headquarters of the 
Department of the Environment will prove attractive to Fron 
omists wishing to gain valuable experience in new areas of 
economics Considerable economic research is needed and the 
publication of findings is generally possible 
Economics Research: As the sole Economic Adviser to the 
Building Research Establishment (but still based iri HO) your work 
would include advising on such topics as buildigg material 
utilisation, estimating the effective demand for various types of 
public sector housing, the economics of building assistance and 
improvement, and systems planning for community structures 
Urban Economics: To give advice and participate in studies on 
d wide range of urban issues including comprehensive road and 
public transport investment projorts and polices environment.il 
problems urban planning and investment appraisal generally 
Economics of Transport Industries : Advising on the general 
economic issues concerning railways, road haulage ports and 
the Channel Tunnel particularly on investment appraisal 
priuny and subsidies Oppoi tunnies exist lor giving advice on the 
many EEC transport issues and there u, scope lor work which 
could represent a positive contribution by the UK to EFC. 
transport policy 


Highways Economics: You wil» apptv economic methods to 
and give practical advice on the .ippmisal of design construe 
lion and particularly the maintenance of inter-urban highways 
(annual expenditure on road maintenance iri England is 
approximately fl 40 million) 

Economic AdviBers : Normally aged at least ? / with a 1 stor 2nd 
class honours degirr- in economics cn «-i closely ml Mod subject 
SubstantialrclpvantoxperKinceisessenti.il Salary £'4883 

Promotion ran load to salaries of f74£>1 .ind.ibove 
Senior Economic Assistants: there .mi ,jho posts it this 
level, for which at least two years relevant PApcr.eiu o is 
essential Salary f?4 76 i'L’984 

Appointments may he permanent oi fur a fixed period Mai ting 
salary may be above the minimum ol the qimted sr.ales Nun- 
(.ontnbutory pension scheme 

Other government department', wfnr h have vac.am res include 

Treasury Cabinet Office Department ol Iraoo and Industry and 
the Scottish Office f w .hi .iiiui.c.iiirm lot n» ancf full '1»*laiK ut lhr»M 
«-md othi'r Eiom nnsl nusis mi «iovurnn.enl seiviep. write le Civil Server* 
Commissmn, Almtcon Lint HusMigsioke H.uus RG2T 1JB oi iHuphnnt 
Bnsmi/.'ilcke 7H722 oxt HOC t»i / out fen 01 039 1997 (24 hcui* (inswiMinq 
m'mi (*) Please quote rH AB/622/tJ Closmy dale* 4 Mnv 1 U/3 





CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 


COMPANY 

STATEMENT 


Alexander 
Howden Group Ltd. 

Insurance Broking and Underwriting Group 

The Chairman, Mr. K. V. Grob reports: 


DUNFERMLINE 
BUILDING SOCIETY 

104th Annual Ganaral Masting 

Tha Soaatyi !04th Annual Geneial Mselmg was 
hald in Dunfermline on 27lh March. 19/3 Mr Robert 
L Vailch. C A Chairman ol lha Society presided and 
introduced ro the meeting Mr Kaimerh W K Crocket 
M A (Horn), B Comm and Mr Robert Sled dart, ML 
LIB. C A who had racantly bean appointed Directors 
ol lha Society 

A tribute w» paid to lha lata Mi Wilham Harfey 
whole keen mtei art in the affair* of the Society had 
continued throughout Ins thirty yean of sennet cm 
the Board of Directors 


The pre-tax profits for the year show a very satisfactory further development from £3,102,779 
to £5,231,375 and earnings per share have increased from 6.25p to 10.09p. 

4 We are again recommending an increase in the issued capital of the Company by way of 
capitalisation of reserves and the issue of one new share of (Op credited as fully paid for every 
two shares held. 

All parts of the Group continue to trade most satisfactorily and 1 expect further growth in 
turnover and profitability in the future. 


t 


RESULTS—fOOO’s 

(including share of profits of principal associated companies) 

1972 

1971 

1970 

Profit before taxation 

5,231 

3,103 

2,380 

Attributable to shareholders 

2,845 

1,639 

1,326 

Earnings per share 

10.09p 

6.25p 

4.69p 

^ Gross dividends per share 

4.00p 

3.50p 

2.83p 


A Yaar of Substantia! Programs 

In proposing (ha adoption of lha Report and 
Accounts lot (ha yaar andad 3lii Docambai. 1972. 
lha Chairman noted that total assets had tncreaaod 
by £2.130.000 lo a total of £27 900.000 Tha 
Society's advance depaitmairt had wot hat buty year 
and total advances amounted lo £4.9554)00 a 21% 
increase on (he previous year and of this ligura 
Cl 600 000 related lo loons approved m respect of 
newly-constructed houses Tha average loan agreed 
m 1972 was £4 400 as against £3.500 m 1971 
and £2.600 in 1967 Shareholders' funds increased 
by over £2.000.000. (be and of tha yaar total being 
£26,290.000 The general reserve amounted to 
£1,048.000 an increase during the year of £78 000 

Intar sat Ratss 

The effacr on internal rates ot the changes in 
govarnmantal control of the financial sacior. aflacinra 
from tha auiumn of 19/1 has been moil marked 
and adopting tha recommendation of the Building 
Societies Association the rale of iniarail m Paid Up 
Slmrei will tie increased from 1st April 19/3 to 6 3V 
equvalwTi ro 9 0% gross lor an investor liable to tax 
ai rhe basic rate erf 30% 


DUNFERMLINE 
BUILDING SOCIETY 

Head Office; 66 Ent Port. 
Dunfermline KYI 2 7LD. 

The Society is a member ol the Building Sociatras 
Association and )■ authorud to receive invasiments 
from Trustees. 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKET RESEARCHER 

This is a first-class opportunity tor a young executive (male or 
lemale) to |Otn a new dynamic Industrial Marketing Research 
team in London 

Candidates, in their 20s should be graduates, ideally in economics 
or commerce Some practical experience in running market 
research surveys (industrial or consumer) would be desirable. 
Starting salary will depend on experience. 

Please send brief career details to: 

Lionel Gordon or Johan Aucamp 
Gordon Simmons Research Limited. 

231 Tottenham Court Road. 

LONDON W 1. 


COMPANY STATEMENT 


THE SCOTTISH NORTHERN 
INVESTMENT TRUST, 
LIMITED 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


Investments at Valuation ... . 

Total Assets . 

Ordinary 25p Shares in Issue . 

Asset Value per Share . 

Revenue available lor Ordinary 

Shareholders . 

Earned per Ordinary Share ... 
Ordinary dividend rate . 


Year to 5th February 
1973 1972 

£63,590,621 £55,642,918 
62.446.957 55,544,384 

35.161,219 35.161.219 

137.33p 133.95p 


£ 715,682 £ 694.046 

3.33p 3.18p 

3.29p 3.13p 


• The Annual General Meeting will be held on 27th April. 1973 and 
the linal dividend of J.25p per share, if approved, will be paid on 
28th April. 

• In June. 1972 the Company negotiated a multicurrency loan of 
U.S. 413.000.000 from the Bank of Montreal for a period of five years. 
For the first year the loan was drawn in Swiss francs at an interest 
rate of 5 per cent per annum. These loan funds w'ere invested partly 
in U.S.A. and pnrtly in Europe. At the same time equivalent amounts 
were repatriated to the U.K. from our existing dollar portfolio to take 
advantage of the high dollar premium at that time. 

• Our North Sea policy has been to establish a well balanced port¬ 
folio representing a broad spectrum of North Sea development 
interests both off-shore and on shore. We are geographically well 
placed to take advantage of these opportunities and we may well 
extend our North Sea interests from time to time. Such investments 
tend to produce negligible dividend returns initially and shareholders 
should be warned that there may be an adverse short-term effect 
on our revenue. Nevertheless for the current year a small increase 
in our overall revenue is anticipated. 

DIRECTORS 

R. J. C. Fleming (Chairman) 

Caium A. MacLeod Iain Tennant 

Professor Kenneth Walton J. A. Yeoman 


REFERENCE 

WRITERS 

Required by the Reference 
Division of the CENTRAL OFFICE 
OF INFORMATION to write 
reference documents and answer 
enquiries on UK economic affairs. 
Apart from the necessary back¬ 
ground knowledge the ability to 
present factual information con¬ 
cisely and accurately is essential. 
A relevant university degree is 
desirable. Candidates will be 
aBked to submit examples of 
written (not necessarily pub¬ 
lished) work. The posts are graded 
Information Officer. Salary accord¬ 
ing to experience and qualifica¬ 
tions within the range £2476 to 
£2984 per annum. Please send 
postcard for application form to 
Central Office of Information. 
Atlantic House. Room 53. Floor 
T. Holborn Viaduct. London 
EC1. quoting reference number 
PE/290139/PC. Closing date for 
completed forms 16 April 1973. 


The M t t fW d Polytechnic 

Research Assistant in Economics 


Applications are invited for a one 
year Research Asslstantship re- -f'J 
searching into "Industrial Location 
in Hertfordshire". Applicants should 
hold a good first degree in Economics 
preferably including Industrial econo¬ 
mics. economic history arrtfor 
economic geography. A good local 
knowledge of Hertfordshire would 
also help. 


Salary: £1320 per annum. 

Application forms and further details 
from the Secretary and Academic 
Registrar. The Hatfield Polytechnic, 
PO Box 109. Hatfield. Herts ALIO* 
9AB. Please quote ref: 218/E. 


For further Appointments 
See pages 
5,105, 130 to 138 


CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 



PROVIDENT... 

The Peopled Bank 

Once agajti, and for the eleventh successive 
year, we have achieved overall progress. Record 
growth figures for turnover, profits and earnings per 
share, amounts due from customers and deferred 
revenue; all of which has resulted in our highest ever 
net profit, our strongest ever balance sheet and a future 
still full of promise and potential. 

1973 and 1974 will almost certainly see the 
continuation of major growth, particularly within the 
new dimension of The People’s Bank. Those years will 
also be used to strengthen our organisation, increase 
our competitive efficiency and fully equip our¬ 
selves for the exacting as well as exciting DA 
years which will follow. 

RICHARD S. DAVENPORT - Chairman. 



1972 

1971 

GROUP PROFIT 

£6,952,067 

C4.6S4.1S4 

ORDINARY DIVIDEND 

21.6K* 

26.4%* 

TURNOVER 

£164.319.418 

C100.462.062 

DEFERRED REVENUE 

£26.387,770 

Cl3.157,046 


!>■ 


■Adjusted for Capitalisation lasua. 

Copies of the Report and Accounts end Chairman's Statement may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 

Tha Provident Clothing ft Supply Company Limited 
and Its subsidiaries Q 1 he People's Bank Limited G 
Paybonds Limited LJ Practical Credit Services Limited 

Tha Provident Clothing Er Supply Company Limited 
Head Office: Colonnade, Bradford BD1 2LQ 


REGISTERED OFFICE 

Investment House, 6 Union Row, Aberdeen, AB9 8DQ. 
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Economists 

forth® 

Pay Board 


£ 3653-£4883 


Several Economieie are required In London 
by the Pay Board, cat up recently to 
administer the Government's programme (or 
controlling inflation in ell its pay aspects. 

Aa an Economist with a particular interest 
in the economics of labour, your main function 
will be to advise on the salaries, wages and 
manpowei questiona referred to the Board 
This will involve you in detailed analysis, 
investigation and reporting on such matters as 
wage and salary structures, methods of wage 
and salary determination, and wage and salary 
movements. You might work alone, or ea a 
member of a multi-disciplinary team, or as an 
initiator and co-ordinator of work undertaken 
by others 

Such a post presents you with a 
remarkable opportunity to gain valuable 
experience you’re unlikely to find elsewhere- 
a detailed insight, for instance, into wage 
determination processes It will also enable 
you to make a substantial contribution to 
several major reports which are scheduled to 
be prepared and published within the next 
6 to 9 months. 


Economic Advisers Qualifications. 
Normally aged at least 27 with a 1 st or 2nd 
class honours degree In economics or a closely 
related sub|ect Substantial relevant 
experience is esaential. 

Salary C3653-£4883accorcfingtO 
qualifications and experience 

Senior Economic Assistants There 

are also posts at this level for which at least 
two years' relevant experience is essential 
Salary £2476-£2984 

These posts are for a period of three to five 
years At the end of this time you will be 
considered for a post m a government 
department if you so wish 

For further information, ring G Roberts, 
Senior Economic & Industrial Relations 
Adviser, Pay Board, at 01 -222 8020. oxt 610 
For an application form for these posts and 
other Economist posts in government 
departments, write to Civil Service 
Commission. Alencon Link. Basingstoke. 

Hants RG21 1JB, or telephone Basingstoke 
29222 ext 600 or London 01 -8391992 
(24 hour answering service) Please quote 
ret A(B)/622, 4 Closing date 4 Moy 1973. 


Mindeco of Zambia 


For turthw Announcements 


5.106.130 to 138 



MINDfc'CO 
LI MITED 


Industrial Economist 


A challenging opportunity exists for an Industrial 
Economist in the Mindeco Head Office in Lusaka. 
Applicants should have a good honours degree in 
either Economics or Business Studies and adequate 
technical working experience. 

The successful candidate will be responsible for 
continuously reviewing imported mine supplies with 
a view to identifying opportunities for setting up 
local industries. He will initiate studies to avaluata 
the economic viability of such projects. When the 
decision to invest hap been taken, the Industrial 
Economist will monitor implementation from the 
point of view of time and coat. 

The post also requires a monitoring role on the 
quality and prices of locally produced mining 
inputs to ensure competitivenees. the purchasing 
performance of subsidiaries and implementation of 
various rationalisation schemes in stores and purchasing 
fields in the Mindecc Group Companies. 

Employment will be on a three year contract renewable 
by mutual agreement and cairies a terminal gratuity. 

An attractive salary and fringe benefits including 
subsidised accommodation will be offered to the 
suitable candidate. 

Please write with details of your career and personal 
history to date to: 

The Recruitment Officer, (IE/E), 

Mindeco Ltd., 

Cheapslde House, 

138 Cheapeide, 

London, EC2V6BL. 


University of Western 
Australia 

PERTH 

Applications are invited for the 
following appointment: 

AGRICUl TURAL ECONOMICS 
RESEARCH FELLOW in the Depart¬ 
ment of Agricultural Economics. 
Institute of Agriculture Candidates 
should be well qualified in Econo¬ 
metrics The purpose of the Fellow 
ship, which is supported by the 
Rural Credits Development Fund, is 
to develop, quantify and test a 
comprehensive economic policy 
model for Australian agnculture. 
The appointment will be for one 
year inititally with prospects of re 
nswal for a similar period. Further 
information may be obtained from 
the Association of Commonwealth 
Universities (Apptsl. 36 Gordon 
Square. London WC1H OPF (Teh 
01 387 8672) 

The currant salary range (or a 
Research Fellow is: SA6801—9390 
p a. Some assistance will be avail¬ 
able towards navel and there is 
provision for superannuation for 
the appointee 

Applications in duplicate Btatmg full 
personal particulars, qualifications 
and expei ienca should reach the 
Staffing Officer, University of 
Western Australia. Nedlands. Wes 
lern Australia 6009. by 21 April 
1973. Candidates should request 
three referees to write immediately 
to the Staffing Officer. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


UYTECHNIC 

Applications arc invited for the following posts: 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN QUANTITATIVE 
METHODS 

to co-ordinate and develop the work of a team of 9 
economic and social statisticians. Preference will be 
given to suitably qualified applicants with teaching ex¬ 
perience in quantitative methods on courses in Econo¬ 
mics, Social Science or Business Studies. 

LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 

Preference will be given to suitably qualified applicants 
who are also qualified to teach in one of the following 
fields: labour economics, comparative economic systems, 
development economics. 

LECTURER IN QUANTITATIVE METHODS 

Candidates should have a good honours degree in one 
of the social sciences with statistics as a prominent 
subject. 

Salary scales: PL: £3539—£3947 (bar) £4457. 

L11: £2473-£3201. 

Details and application forms (to be returned by 19 
April) from Appointments Officer. Kingston Polytechnic, 
Penrhyn Rd.. Kingston upon Thames KT1 2EE. 
01-549 1366. 


University of London 
Imperial College 

Academic Vacancy—Mineral 
Economics 

Applications are invited for the post 
of Lecturer in the Department of 
Mining and Mineral Technology 
(Royal School of Mines) starting In 
the academic year 1973/74. Mineral 
economics has bean a major subject 
for undergraduates and postgradu¬ 
ates at this school for many years 
and the appointed candidate will 
be expected to assist in teaching this 
stib|ect as well as carrying out 
personal research into tho economics 
ot exploiting mineral deposits The 
teaching requirement involves appli¬ 
cation of basic managerial account¬ 
ing and economics to mineral 
production situations. 

Arrangements could be made lor the 
appointed candidate to prepare 
material during the summer. 

The ideal candidate will be between 
24 and 2B and must have at least 
a first degree in an appropriate sub 
|ect. Experience in industry or in 
teaching is desirable but not 
essential. Opportunities may exist 
tor consulting work. Salary and 
academic status will be in Lecturer 
scale, according to age and 
, experience. 

Enquiries to Professor R N Pryor. 
Mining and Mineral Technology 
Department. 

Royal School of Mines. 

Imperial College. 

London SW7 2AZ 


CORPORATE 

PLANNING 


City 


A Iciuim*: C My-Li^cd hnlisli Kink wlikli h.t- 
.1 ivulc r.iiii’r ot « ommcri mI .nui mJimtri.'i! 
interest** Kuh in ilic l ‘ k ritni awtnlms \uslie- 
io rei mir nui .uldmon.il si.ill to |om flu* 
small team hu h is endued on |il«intiiiu: rlu* 
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PA APVLRTISING LIMITED. 

2 Albert Gate, London SW'IX 7R ■ Tel: 01-2 15 bObO 


Univarsity of Nairobi 

KENYA 

Applications are invited for LECTURE- 
SHIP IN ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 4 
in Department of Geography. Appli¬ 
cants mutt possesa a good honours 
degree in Geography with particular 
reference to the field of speciali¬ 
sation Preference will be given to 
those who hold a Ph.D. or equi¬ 
valent. Salary scale: K£1,600- 
KE2.580 p.a. (K£1 - £1.18 

sterling). The British Government 
may supplement salary in range 
£460-£750p.a. (sterling) for married 
appointee or f160-C450 p.a. 
(sterling) for single appointee (nor 
mally free of all tax) and provide 1 ' 
children's education allowances and 
holiday visit passages. FSSU. Family 
passages: various allowances. De¬ 
tailed applications, including a cum 
culum vitae and naming 3 referees 
should be sent by airmail, not later 
than 2 May. 1973, to the 
Registrar. University of Nairobi, 
PO Box 30197. Nairobi. Kenya. 
Applicants resident in UK should 
also send 1 copy to Inter-University 
Council, 9CV91 Tottenham Court 
Road. London W1P 0DT. Further 
particulars of this appointment are 
available from either address. 


University of Botswana, 
Lesotho and Swaziland 

Applications are invited for the 
following posts in the UBLS 
Development Team 
ECONOMIC PLANNER Candidates 
should hold an appropriate higher 
degreels) in Economics, preferably 
including Studies in Education and 
Academic Planning. Direct experience 
of economic planning in a develop*, 
mg country is a decided advantage. 
ACADEMIC PLANNER. Candidates 
I should possess appropriate higher 
| degreels) in Education or cognate 
I discipline preforably including studies 
in the economics of education. 
Direct experience of academic plann¬ 
ing in a developing country is a 
decided advantage. 

SITE DEVELOPMENT OFFICER. Can¬ 
didates should possess appropriate 
academic or professional qualifi¬ 
cations in horticulture. park 
administration, landscaping and sito 
development Direct experience in 
the above areas in a developing 
country (preferably in Africa) is a 
decided advantage. 

For all posts, fluency in verbal and 
written English is essential. 

Salary scale R5.500-R6.300 p.a. 
(£1 sterling R1.74). Supple¬ 
mentation of salary to be paid by 
the Danish Government. Gratuity of 
25% of basic salBry in lieu of 
superannuation Car and education 
allowances: medical scheme; accom¬ 
modation at reasonable rents. Family 
passages: biennial overseas laave. 
Detailed applications (2 copies), 
including a curriculum vitae and 
naming 3 referees, should be sent 
by airmail, not later than 1 May, 
1973. to the Registrar, University 
of Botswana. Lesotho and Swazi¬ 
land. Roma. Lesotho. Africa Appli¬ 
cants resident in UK should also 
send 1 copy to Intsr-Univaraity 
Council, 90/91 Tottenham Court 
Road. London W1P 0DT. Further 
particulars of these appointments 
ate obtainable from either addrees. x 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of Manchester 

Applications are invited for e 
i,\ LECTURESHIP in the Department of 
r Economic and Social Statistics 
from candidates with teaching and 
research interests in any of the 
fields of Econometric Theory. Applied 
Econometrics. Mathematical Econo¬ 
mics. Demography and Social 
Statistics, and in particular, from 
mathematical statisticians interested 
in the application of statistics to the 
social sciences Initial salary range 
p.a.: El .764-E2.238. Further 

f uniculars and application forms 
returnable by April 17th) from the 
•>Regietrar. The University. Manchester 
Ml 3 9PL, Quote ref. 36/73/E 


Kingston Polytechnic 

Research Assistant in Economics 

The person appointed will be 
required to assist in s pioiect on 
the Economics of Educational and 
Occupational Choice. 

Applicants should have a good degree 
in Economics with some familiarity 
with the Economics of Education and 
Econometric Methods. 

Application forms from the Appoint¬ 
ments Officer. Kingston Polytechnic. 
Penrhyn Rd. Kingston upon Thames 
KT1 2EE. 01 549 1366 


University of Glasgow and University of Nairobi 

APPOINTMENT OF ECONOMISTS TO THE INSTITUTE 
FOR DEVELOPMENT STUDIES. 

University of Nairobi 

Applications are invited from ECONOMISTS for four posts on the Research 
Staff of the Institute for Development Studies m the University of Nairobi 
The appointments will be made on the joint recommendation of the University 
of Glasgow and the University of Nairobi 

The posts normally would be on a two-year contract, present arrangements 
for the scheme are due for review on 31st March, 1975 but are expoctod to 
continue thereafter. 

The appointments are to bo made within the Lectureship range with supple 
mentation. The possibility of an appointment m the Senior Lectureship range 
may be considered 

Further particulars about the University of Nairobi the nature of the posts and 
conditions of service may be obtained from The Secretary of the University 
Court. Tho University of Glasgow Glasgow, G12 8QQ to whom applications 
(with the names of three referees) should bo sent nol later than 30th April 
1 973. m reply please quote Ref No Slb 3 U 


17^71 English 
i&J Tourist Board 


If you are interested in either of these two vacancies please write now. 
fully and in confidence to Pat Cook. Chief Executive English Tourist 
Board 4 Grosvenor Gardens, London SW1W ODU 

PROJECT APPRAISAL: HEAD OF UNIT 

The Board ih voted substantial funds as priming finance tor tourist 
projects, at present in the development areas of England These funds 
have been used to support tounst attractions and are now being applied 
also to tourist accommodation Currently each £ from the Board is attract 
ing thiee other Es every £'10 000 of total investment is creating one 
now full time job 

A man oi woman is required to load this activity The needs aro 
- -Knowledge of appraising capital investment - which suggests a 
numerate background -economics, banking accountancy, planning, 
applied science, experience in appraising investment in tourism would 
be an obvious advantage 

Success record in leading and directing the work of a team with differ 
ing skills (this team is likely in time to include members outposted in 
the regions) 

—Skill in negotiation and diplomacy the |ob involves dealings with 
applicants, regional tourist boards, other disciplines, finance houses 
outside consultancies, local and central government, etc 
-Skill in concise, compiuhensivo expression, written and verbal 
This is perhaps the moat exciting field of activity in the growing tourism 
market The successful applicant will need imagination and creativity in 
stimulating and drawing togethei tourism development, to meet mounting 
demand, environmental needs and appraisal procedures He or she will 
become a member of the Board s lively and congenial top management 
team 

Preferred age 32 to 42 Salary range £5.300 to £6 000 Usual benefits. 

ACCOUNTANT 

The Board's Finance Director an FCA from private enterprise needs an 
able, creative young accountant to support him in: 

-Operating the Board's financial systems (budgets, cash flow, monitor¬ 
ing regional results, periodic reports to the Board, annual accounts, etc) 
--Input of financial trends and profit forecasts into project appraisal (tor 
example, research on profit performance in the various tourism/leisure/ 
recreational sectors —performance of businesses seeking suppori for 
new capital investment—forecasting return on investment in proposed 
private sector investments) 

He or she will be fully qualified (chartered or certified), cheerful and 
unafraid of hard work. Preferred age 25 to 35. Salary range £3.750 to 
£5.050. Usual benefits. 

These are new posts, following reorganisation after an invitation to a 
senior member of the Board's staff to join one of the institutions of the 
European Community. 


Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries end Food 

Agricultural 

Economists 

There are 4 vacancies in the Economics and 
Statistics Divisions, located in London. These 
Divisions are responsible for investigating, and 
advising on, economic aspects of the Ministry's 
policies, including studies of agricultural and 
horticultural support, international Trade, market¬ 
ing and distribution of food, business manage¬ 
ment in agriculture and horticulture and econo 
mics of fishing industry. Investigations into the 
economic implications of adopting the common 
agricultural policy of the EEC and studies of 
agriculture in EEC and other countries are also 
undertaken. 

Depending on experience and age, appoint¬ 
ment will be as: 

Agricultural Economist 

(minimum age 26) 

£263S-£3658 

or Assistant Agricultural 
Economist 

(at least 20 and under 28) 

£15B2—£2218 

All candidates must have a degree with 1st or 
2nd class honours, or a post-graduate degree, 
in economics, agriculture, agricultural ticono 
mics, horticulture, or a closely related subject. 
Final year students will be considered for posts at 
lower level. 

Starting salary may be above the minima of 
the quoted scales. Promotion prospects. Non¬ 
contributory pension scheme. 

For full details and an application form (to be 
returned by 30 April 1973) write to Civil Service 
Commission, Alencon Link. Basingstoke. Hants, 
RG21 1JB or telephone BASINGSTOKE 29222 
ext. 500 or LONDON 01-839 1992 (24-hour 
answering service). Please quote: S/8225. 
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Director 
of the School 
of Independent Studies 


The Director will have genera! 
responsibility for the development I 
of the School, which m an oxperi \ 
mental project designed to allow 
undergraduates to pursue individually j 
designed schemes of study, leading j 
to an honours degree, without being ! 
confined by the normal prescribed 
course structure Applicants must ! 
have experience of teaching in higher j 
education, they can be from any l 
discipline, but must have an interest 1 
in interdisciplinary studies. The j 
appointment will be at Lecturer or 
Senior Lecturer level. 

Further information may be obtained 
(quoting reference L 727/G) from ; 
The Establishment Officer. The j 
University of Lancaster. University 
House. Lancaster LAI 4YW, to whom 
applications (five copies), naming 
three refereos. should be sent not 
later than 28 April 1973 


PLYMOUTH 

POLYTECHNIC 

Department of 
Management, Business 
Studies and Social Scianca 

SENIOR LECTURER 
or LECTURER II 
in ECONOMICS 

to teach the subject to honours 
degree level 

Candidates should have a good 
honours degree and ideally a 
post-graduate qualification. Grade 
of appointment dependent on 
qualifications and experience 
Salary Samor Lacturar £3.131—£.'3,496 
(Barm,768 
Lecturer II £2.35S-£3,083 
Application forms and further 
details, from The Establishment 
Officer. Plymouth Polytechnic. 
Plymouth. PL4 8AA. to be 
returned by 27th April. 


I ' SlUJLHa. LiB ' C SOIL ■■ S IggJL * - .1__L 

Pension Fund 
Manager 

for a very large British company witji 
extensive interests in manufacturing, 
retail and distribution. The fund has a 
membership of 15,000 and current assets 
approach ^80 million. 

• responsibility is to the Trustees for 
formulation and implementation of 
progressive pension policies and of 
administration of the funds. 

• A record of successful pension fund 
management in a large company is 

l required. Experience of investment 
control would be an advantage. 

• salary - of interest to those already 
earning .£5,000. 

Write in complete confidence 
to Dr. W. M. Dixon 
as adviser to die company. 

j JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

LIMITED 

I IO HALLAM STREET • LONDON WIN 6DJ 
I 

I— ——BaaMBRBBlBtBBBBBEMI 


ECONOMIST 

CHLORIDE TECHNICAL CENTRE 

A senior Economist is required by Chloride, one of the world's 
leading manufacturers of advanced batteries and systems. 

The successful candidate will work in the Planning. Evaluation 
and Services Department of the Chloride Technical Centra— 
the Group's R & D and technical suppon establishment—and 
be based in the Manchester area. 

Candidates will ideally have their basic degree in economics, 
have worked in a technical environment and have experience 
including market research, socio-economic studies, model 
building, corporate planning and statistics. 

The post will give opportunities for original thought in a new 
and developing team. 

Applicants should write in the first instance giving details of 
qualifications, experience and current salary to the Research 

Co-ofdinator, Chloride Technical Centre, Wynne Avenue, 
Clifton, Ma nc hester. 

CHLORIDE 



CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Senior Editor—Economics 

The Press requires an editor with the ability tu expand profitably an 
important economics list, from the undergraduate textbook level 
upwards The successful candidate will be expected to acquire 
manuscripts in this field and to relate this to the Press's overull 
editorial policy; to make and maintain contact with economists in 
university departments and elsewhere; to establish good relationships 
with existing and potential authors; to brief production and marketing 
departments about new books, and to maintain the profitability of the 
backltst. Initiative, judgement and flair, administrative skill, a 
knowledge of the subject and the ability to define end exploit 
publishing opportunities are vital. Some travel, mostly in the UK. will 
be required 

Preferred age 25-36; degree ideally in economics: experience desirable 
preferably in editorial acquisition in the social sciences, or in under¬ 
graduate teaching. 

The starting salary will be fully oompetitive and is negotiable in the 
light of age and experience, with regular progression. Location 
central Cambridge: contributory pension scheme: four weeks' holiday 
and resettlement expenses. 

Cambridge University Press was founded in 1521 and occupies a 
unique position amongst the leading UK publishers, it is a department 
of the University of Cambridge and the ultimate governing body is a 
committee (the Press Syndicate) appointed by the University. The 
publishing division covers journals. Bibles and books (there sre nearly 
300 new books each year, and a substantial backlist of academic and 
educational titles), and there is also a large printing division. 

Candidates should apply, giving brief details of sge. education, 
qualifications, career to date and present salary, to. 

M. H. Black. Editorial Director. 

Cambridge University Press, 

The Pitt Building. 

Trumpmgton Street. 

Cambridge CB2 IBP. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


ECONOMIST 

A well established foreign bank requires for the economics 
department of its London head office a graduate economist, 
preferably with experience of working in a financial institution. 


The work of the department covers the development of the 
international monetary system, the forecasting of currency 
and interest rate movements and the current and future 
development of the U.K. and other economies as well as the 
study of specialised areas of international trade. Regular 
contribution to the Bank's Review would be expected and for 
this purpose proven clarity of written expression is essential. 

The salary paid will depend on qualifications and experience, 
but will be fully competitive with comparable posts. The Bank 
offers generous holiday entitlements and provides cheap 
mortgages for established staff. No rigid age limits are 
stipulated but the ideal candidate will probably be under 30. 

Applications stating age. qualifications and experience should 
be addressed, quoting reference CL 7038 on the envelope, to. 


Foster Turner & Benson Limited, 
Recruitment Division, 

St. Alphage House, 

Fore St., 

London EC2V BDP. 



m 


Should there by any company to whom you do not wish 
your application to be forwarded, please advise us in a 
covering letter omitting the reference number on the envelope. 


RESEARCH OFFICER 

around £3,000 

A Research Officer is required by Thru Marketing 
8t Management Limited, a new company formed 
by the merger of Colin Mclver Associates Limited, 
Marketing & Management Consultants, and the 
marketing services organisation. Thru Marketing 
Limited. 

The Research Officer's function will be to provide 
the market data and analyses required in con¬ 
sultancy and other assignments, mainly through 
desk research and management-level interviews; 
and to make a constructive contribution to the 
consequent report. 

The essential qualifications are a good degree in 
economics with statistics, and at least 3 years' 
experience of this type of work. Preference will 
be given to those with some knowledge of 
industrial markets. 

Salary in the range £2,50O-£3,500, according to 
qualifications. 

Please write with full details of education and 
experience to A D Murray. TMML Limited. 
Trident House, Brooks Mews. London W1. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


DEPUTY SECRETARY 

The functions of the Social Science Research Council are to support 
and encourage research in the social sciences, to make grants to 
students for postgraduate study and training and to provide advice 
and information about the social sciences 

The SSRC is currently financing 470 research programmes and protects 
at universities, polytechnics, colleges and independent research 
institutes It also has four research units of its own This year, it will 
award over 1.800 studentships and 650 bursaries for poetgraduate 
training in the social sciences 

As well as contributing to the formulation of SSRC policy on a wide 
range of questions affecting the development of the social sciences, 
the Deputy Secretary post carries a number of specific responsibilities. 
It also involves representing the SSRC externally both nationally and 
internationally. 

The successful candidate should have a good honours degree preferably 
in the social sciences, and the managerial skills necessary to participate 
in administering an organisation with an annual budget of C5 f 6m 
These skills may have been acquired in the public service the 
universities, industry or elsewhere. More important than formal 
qualifications are an awareness of the potentialities and limitations of 
the social sciences, and an understanding both of the academic world 
and ol the processes of government 

The salary is on the scbIb C5,52b--f5.739-f.'6,087-C6 435 The 
SSRC has its own pension schema and is also a recognised institution 
for purposes of FSSU. Secondment could be considered 

Applications stating age. qualifications experience and the names of 
three referees should reach Jeremy Mitchell Secretary. Social Science 
Research Council, State House. High Holborn, London WC1 before 
Monday. April 30. 1973 


THE GOVERNMENT 
OF BOTSWANA 

require an 

AGRICULTURAL 

ECONOMIST 

for a wide range of duties in the field of development 
planning, also entailing the organisation of farm management 
research, including the collection of input/output data, and 
other related duties. The selected candidate will be respon¬ 
sible for the farm management section. 

Candidates, men only, aged 25- 55, must have a degree in 
Agricultural Economics (or a degree in Agnculture plus at 
least one year's graduate experience) 

Commencing salary will be on a scale rising to approximately 
£3.850 per annum. A substantial tax-free gratuity is payable 
on completion of service, which is for 24 36 months in the 
first instance. 

The post described is partly financed by Britain's programme 
of aid to the developing countries administered by the 
Overseas Development Administration of the Foreign and 
Commonwealth Office. 

Apply to: 

cpouin agents 

M. Division. 4 Millbank, London SW1P 3JD 
for application form and furtltar particular* stating 
natm, aga, brief dataHs of qualification* and experience 
and quoting reference number M3A/730339/EN. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED 


University of the West ; 

Indies | 

BARBADOS I 

Applications are invited far post of | 

13) PROFESSOR 01 <U) SENIOR 
LECTURER IN DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS. Applicants from all 
fields of Economics will he considered 
but applicants should have com 
petence In Modem QiiaiUitaiivn and 
Statistical Muthods used in Applied 
Economic. Research Appointee will 
be expected to take up appointment 
by 1 August. 1973 and not Inter 
then 1 October 1973 Should it 
not prove possible In fill the post at 
Professorial level, consideration will 
bo given lo an appointment al 
Senior Lucumir level from applicants 
will) suitable qualifications and 
experience Salary scales' la) 

F4 250 f 5.750 p.a. lb) E2.700 
( 4 200 p a Child allowance 
FS.SU Family pussages: triennial 
study leave. Detailed applications 
(10 copies), including a curriculum 
vitae and naming 3 referees, should 
be sent by airmail, as soon as 
possible, to the Registrar. University 
of tho West Indies. MonB. Kingston 7 
Jamaica, from whom particulars are 
available 

EDUCATION 

Read for a 
Dagree at Home 

Successful Postal Tuition for GCE 0 
ond A levels (»M boards) London 
University Degrees. Teddiers and 
Professional exams. Business 
Studies, Gateway Coursos for the 
Open University Guidance by 
Graduate Tutors. Fees by instalments 
Wolsey Hall is Accredited by the 
CACC. FREE piuspecius from 
Wyndhwm Milligan. MBE. MA. 
Principal Department CA1 

Wolaey Hall 

Oxford. 0X2 6PR. 

Franklin Collage & 

Institute for European 
Studiea 

Applications arc fining accepted for 
the academic year 1973/74 lor 
the following positions: 

1 In the Department of Literature ■ 
Courses on Modern European 
LiternturK in the 19th and 20th 
Century. Modorn Pootiy and Con 
temporary Theatre 

2. In the Department of Social 
Science. 

To cover courses on Basic Economic 
Analysis Imernnuonal Economics. 
Comparative European Economic 
Systems author Problems of 
Developing Countries. 

Applicant:, should 

have successful teaching experience, 
hold M.A or Ph.D degrees, 
have working knowledge of a major 
European language, 
be willing and able to travel with 
small groups of students on 
College sponsored field trips in 
selected West European countries 

Submit application With curnculum 
vitae to 

Die Academic Dean. 

Franklin Collogo, 

CH-6902 Lugano 

Switzerland. 

Telephone-091-54 bl.20 ' I 


University of Bradford 
School of Environmental 
Science 

Lecturer 

Applicants should be qualified in 
ecology, geography, economics, or 
other appropnate held wilh special 
interest in the application of expert 
mental design and quantitative 
methods to environmental problems. 
He or she will help to develop and 
teach courses in this new inter¬ 
disciplinary schuol. Salary within 
scale. C1764-E4299 pa with 
placing according to qualifications 
and experience Superannuate 
(FSSU) 

Further particulars and application 
forms (returnable asap) obtainable 
from the Registrar. Rel: ES/L/4/M. 
University of Bradford, Yorkshire, 
BD7 1 DP 



HOLIDAYS 


Canal nanow boats new and fully 
equipped for holiday hire Bridge 
wilier Boats. 14 Castle St . Berk 
fuimslerl 4447/361 b 

Barnatt Fellowship 

The Fellowship is tenable in the 
USA for a period of one academic 
year It is open to men and women 
graduates of British universities 
working in tho field of economic or 
social studies with an interest in 
industrial and economic subjects 
and in social services. 

Further detail! from the wardens 
secretary, Toynbee Hall 28 Com 
mercial Street London El 6LS. _ 

University of Glasgow 

Postgi mluate Management Courses 

Applications aia invited from suitubly 
qualified graduates for places on ihe 
courses leading to the Diploma in 
Management Studies and to the 
Degree of Master of Administrative 
Studies in Management, com 
mcncmg in Ociobei. 1973 Both 
these courses are port of the 
Scottish Business School pro¬ 
gramme. Facilities are also available 
for the research degrees of M.Lnt. 
and Ph D. and there are various 
sources of financial support tor all 
courses of study. 

Furthei details may be obtained 
from The Administrative Assistant 
Management Studies Adam Smith 
Building. Tne University of Glasgow. 
Glasgow. G12 8RT In roply please 
quote Ref No 5162U 

Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and oihei external degrees of the 
University of London. Specially 
prepared courses for tho Federation 
of Stock Exchanges for Accountancy. 
Company Secretaryship, Law. Cost 
ing. Banking. Insurance Marketing. 
GCE. Also many thoroughly usoful 
(non-exam) courses in Business 
Subjects. 

Write today for details or advice, 
stating subjects in which interested 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. G92). St Albans, or call at 
30 Ouoan Victoria Street. London 
EC4N4SX Tel 01-248 6874. 
(Founded 1910.) 

Accredited by the Council for the 
Accreditation of Correspondence 
Colleges 


U.S. Security 
Analyst 

Chartered Financial Analyst with 
22 years' diversified experience 
on both sell and buy sides seeks 
personalized New York research 
representation for British Isles or 
European investment institution. 
Generalist with specialty in high 
technology wishes to concentrate 
on high profit potential U.S. 
secondary growth and regional 
companies. Excellent background 
arid successful record. 

Box 2589. 


Veraitila 26-yaar-oM German 

seeks training and career opportunity 
in international business. 

European boarding schools, military 
service. B.A. cum laude. M.A. in 
economics from top U.S. university, 
third language; Spanish. 

For further information and references 
write to. The Economist,Bot25M. 


For further Announcomonta 
Sea pages 
5,105,130 to 137 


BUSINESS & PERSONAL 


NEED ASSISTANCE 
IN NASSAU? 

Well, let us help you. We re 
the Bahamas Biggest 
Collection Agency. Largest 
Credit Rating Facility. 
Market Research. Business 
Representation and Con¬ 
sultancy. Office in Turks & 
Caicos also. 

Write 

Bahamas Services 
Company Limited 
P.0. Box N-4439, 
Nassau, Bahamas. 


0 FINANCE 

and 

ALLIED 

Against adequate security, 
finances available. 

For overseas enquiries. 
Minimum application 
$500,00.00 U S. 

No ceiling. 

Strict confidence obseived. 

Blofteld Investment 
and Finance Ltd. 

7 St. Gregory's Alley, 
Norwich NOR 05H. England. 
Telephone: 810963—418326. 
Cobles and Grams: "Projects." 
Ammo Co: T. C. Andrew* A Co. ltd. 


Interested in Taiwan? 

Let Chinose speaking English 
graduate with business contacts 
and buying experience represent 
you Contact P.0 Box 59565 
Taipei, TAIWAN. 


Common Market: 

Solve your problems. Your man in> 
France' Piorro Kohler; Your man in 
Germany: Hermann Prior. Contact¬ 
ing representation' seles promotion; 
D-6800 Saarbruecken 3. Haldystr. 2: 
Phone (0681)36280 


ADVERTISING 
IN BELGIUM? 
GIL S.P.R.L. 

Place Madou 8-1030 Brussels 
Phone 18.23.22 


YOUR OFFICE 
IN BRUSSELS! 

completely equipped with 
secretariat (4 languages), 
switchboard and telex, 
domiciliating, etc 

OFFICE AT YOUR DIS¬ 
POSAL FOR 1 DAY TO 1 
YEAR. 

EUROPEAN OFFICE 
SYSTEMS S.A. 

33 rue du Congres, B-1000, 
Brussels. Belgium. 

Tel: 18.50.05. 


CONFERENCE HOTEL 


New 160-seat conference hall — and first-class 

accommodation al one of the world's most famous hotels 
for all-inclusive rates, including return scheduled 
air fare and cocktail party as low as 
C49 50 per person for 3 nights. 

Ring us in London. 


01-730 0721 
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First National City Travelers Checks. 
Good any time, anywhere. 

Your First National City Travelers — there’s no expiration date to worry 
Check s are accepted everywhere. And, about. So if you plan to travel anywhere, 
if lost or stolen, they’re replaceable at including the United States, whether 
more than 35,000 banks around the for business or pleasure, ask for them 
world.That’s more than any other tray- by name. They’re sold at banks around 
ellers cheque. And they’re always good the world. 

First National City Travelers Checks 

Your financial passport to the world 






The Renault 16 computerised automatic 
we gave it a little more thought. 


A little muie. that is, than goes into 
the avei age automat ie. 

The result ot that thinking is the cum- 
puter eontrolled automata' transmission 
wo designed and made lor the Renault Id. 

It’s a <|iulo unique elertronie deeision 
maker,abk 1 toeompute the various factors 
that allerl which gear is required. 

(In other words, it reacts to driving 
conditions faster than you, and without 
hesitation). 

We also thought to add a manual oxer- 
ride to the system and an accelerate] 
kick-down, which gives immediate and 
exceptional acceleration. 

(A thought that gets a lot of drivers 
out of a lot of trickv situations, last). 

So much for the automatic trails 
mission, what ol the car itself? 

To start with, there’s a Induce all- 
aluminium engine pushing mil the power 
lor a top speed ol up to 1()()\ and easy 
cruising speeds in the eighties. 

While petrol consumption, helped by 
the thinking transmission, stays at a low 
of 28mpg (the touring average). 

There’s servo-assisted braking (disc 
and drum, with a hydraulic pressure 
limiter operating on the rear wheels). 


There’s independent torsion bar sus- 
K-nsion on all four wheels (with anti-roll 
jars front and rear). 

And there’s a thermostatically con¬ 
trolled sealed cooling system that includes 
until reeze and a rust inhibitor. 

Having given so much thought to the 
mechanics of the car, we turned then to 
the inside comforts. 

YY’e thought you’d appreciate superbly 
comfortable seats for live (the two front 
seats are individual; fully-reclining ones). 

Five doors (the fifth’s a counter¬ 
balanced tailgate). 

cu. ft. for luggage (26cu. ft. when 
the back seat's folded away). 

And fresh air ventilation with adjust¬ 
able face level vents. 

To take all this in (and there’s more) 
look in at any Renault showroom, or send 
for our brochure. 

We think this version of the Renault 16 
will be the first automatic to make you 
think seriously about buying an automatic 
for a change. ,,, 

V: .< \\ i*nin I «mdn'i \\ i 
Kllil I I • l\Vll.»l|!l I'l .tll'.llll.l 
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Mostly bubbles 

The closer you look at (he 
claims brim; made about 
detente, the less ol substance 
the west seems to have gamed, 
and the. more of substance it 
seems about to lose, page 1 1 . 
Keen the Germans ate wonder¬ 
ing, page 28 And all this 
tit spile Russia's overriding 
need for western economic 
help, page 27 . and the strain 
its army is under, page 31 . 


Turning-point 

Although most businessmen 
and governments believe the 
opposite, there are strong 
indications that world prices 
of raw materials and some 
food may at last be about to 
drop, page 14 . This would be 
desperately good news for 
the British Government, 
because imported inflation is 
the greatest threat to its 
policy now, page 85 . 


It must stop 

Not all picketing is as peaceful 
as that shown in our picture. 
Under the noses of MPs, 
flying rent-a-picket squads are 
descending on the new St 
Thomas’s Hospital building 
site, and the police have had 
to move in strength to break 
up some ugly violence. A new 
judgment from the l.ord Chief 
Justice suggests the. courts 
have plenty of powers to deal 
with unruly pickets. Why 
aren’t they being used ?, page 
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Another faraway place 

Senator Mansfield feels 
about Cambodia the way 
Chamberlain felt about 
Czechoslovakia. Why he’s 
wrotig too, page 13 . 



Need, a tranquilliser? 

Cuts of upwards of 50 per 
cent have been ordered by the 
Monopolies Commission in the 
prices of some tranquillisers, 
plus an order to repay excess 
profits on past sales. So it 
was not a good time for the 
industry’s little noddy to 
complain that low profits on 
drugs in Britain are discour¬ 
aging research, page 82 . 


Trade on manoeuvres 

President Nixon’s entry for the 
trade talks, page 51 . The coun¬ 
terbids that Europe is pre¬ 
paring, page 76 . 
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Letters 


Mortgages 

Sir - - Your report on mortgages (April 7th.) 
looks as li lt was written in a hurry. 

(a; Although it is essential to the argu¬ 
ment you fail to mention when discussing 
council tenants the (lovernment’s recent 
decision to increase substantially the needs 
allowahcc on which rebates are calculated. 
1'his extra help to council and private 
tenants will cost £30m - about twice the 
cost ol the temporary mortgage grant; 

ibj l.ontrary to what you say the 
Government knew for certain when taking 
its decision that the mortgage rate would 
otherwise have gone to 10 per cent; 

(c) Contrary to what you say there is to 
be no increase in the total government 
borrowing requirement because the Depart 
inent ol' the environment has to make 
equivalent economies; 

(d) You do not substantiate your argu¬ 
ment about the effect on house prices. Surely 
a three-month arrangement on this scule 
is most unlikely to have any effect on prices. 

fhe Hconomist , like the Government, 
wants inflation contained and sees restraint 
of incomes as an essential part ol this policy. 
A sensible Government can help to make this 
restraint tolerable, and therefore longer- 
lasting, by moderating when it can sudden 
increases in the outgoings of the ordinary 
family. 1 he present Government has done 
this, at modest cost, in the case of rents, of 
rates - and now of mortgages. Is it rude to 
suggest that ministers live in a more real 
world than some ol their critics? Yours 
faithfully, 

Doi c.t as Hurii 
10Downing Street, SW1 Political Secretary 


Northern Ireland 

Sir \ou make the point i“Willie’s winning 
ways", April 7th; that the party structure 
in Northern Ireland is breaking up and 
that the ollicial Unionist party is emerging 
as the centre party and is the best bet to 
ensure that the white paper succeeds and a 
new order is established. 

Indeed, the success or failure of HMG’s 
policy in Northern Ireland will depend 
on w'hether or not ns white paper will effect 
the necessary changes in the power 
structures to create such a new order. 1 he 
whole exercise ol direct rule was based on 
the belief that unless the old mould, in 
which the Protestant community was the 
party of government and the Catholic com¬ 
munity the governed, was broken it would 
not be possible to create conditions of 
political stability, fhe objective was the 
creation of a new order in which the minority 
would have as of right “an active permanent 
and guaranteed role in the public life and 
government ol the province”. 

The purpose ol the while paper was to 


give effect to this. One recognises that the 
institutionalisation of power-sharing is in 
a sense artificial. It is an exercise whose 
success depends on the goodwill and bona 
tides of those elected to the assembly to 
operate the system. 11 that bona tides is 
assured in advanee then the actual 
mechanism of power-sharing is of secondary 
importance. If it is not assured in advance 
the mechanism ol power-sharing will not 
work and is irrelevant I he key, therefore, 
of the white paper was the requirement for 
sharing power as n deviee which would 
clearly cut through the ambiguities of the 
old order and the prevarication of party 
politicians, confronting the Unionists with 
the stark choice of sharing power with anti- 
partitionists and demanding of the anti- 
parmionists a reciprocating responsibility 
ol assuming power 

The real danger is that by postponing 
this crunch issue ol the actual sharing of 
power until alter the elections to the 
assembly the white paper, which in all other 
respects I find admirable, would allow itself 
to become a vehicle ol ambiguity in which 
ihe Unionist party would endeavour to ride 
into the new assembly without having to 
lace up lo this crucial issue and to the 
crisis of party conscience that that would 
involve. 

1 he assumption that the official Unionist 
party, now that Mr Graig and Vanguard 
have departed from its ranks, is the party 
of the centre which will support the white 
paper is entirely misconceived. There has 
been no reversal of the party's declared 
objectives. (1) the return to cabinet govern¬ 
ment coupled with a reiection of power¬ 
sharing with the leaders of the Catholic 
community, and (2) lor the return ol 
security powers lo Stormont. 

These were the issues on which 1 
resigned finally from the party and the 
party's policy has not been changed. 1 he 
64-inajoruy decision at the recent Council 
meeting was noi a decision to reverse us 
policy and to accept the while paper. It 
was merely a decision not ro reject the 
white paper and to negotiate changes m it 
which would make it acceptable to the 
party. Mr Faulkner is on record as suggest¬ 
ing that tl the parly were to acquire a few 
Catholic representatives it could on us own 
hold all executive power in the assembly 
and meet the requirements of the white 
paper. I would be amazed if a majority of 
official Unionist candidates run for the 
assembly on a ticket of support for the 
white paper and what it really involves. 

1 o imagine that this marks the breaking 
ol the old mould and the embracing of a 
new spirit of power-sharing which will 
demand minority reciprocation and paving 
the way for the working of a new system 
of government is an exercise in wishful 
thinking or self-deception. It is nothing of 
the kind. It is manifestly merely an exercise 
to stay on top ol the heap. In the event the 
assembly is more likely to be a conference 
table than the body which will settle down 
to the real and urgent tasks of reconstruction. 

Passing regrets that in this situation it is 
difficult for the moderates is little comfort 
sinte it is a situation which should have 
been anticipated and avoided by the white 
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paper. One hopes that IiMU will use the 
bill to remove these ambiguities, and does 
not compound the error by holding elections 
before the whole of the constitutional 
legislation is enacted.--Yours faithfully, 
Belfast Robin Bailie 


Vat 

Sir - With reference to Vat (March 31st) 
it is staled that the Retail Consortium 
“represents mainly department stores and 
so is untypical of retailers generally”. 

for greater accuracy may it please be 
noted that the Retail Distributors Associ¬ 
ation, representing most department stores, 
is only one ol the six component members 
of the consortium. 

’I he other five are the Multiple Shops 
federation, the Co-operative Union, the 
Retail Alliance (which includes the Drapers 
Chamber of Trade), the National Chamber 
ol Trade and the Mail Order Traders’ 
Association. 

While admittedly the strength of the con¬ 
sortium derives only from the strength of 
its component members (as their strength 
in its turn docs also) u can hardly be said 
to be “untypical of retailers generally". - 
Yours faithfully, Ri dmasne 

London, VC Cl Retail Consortium 


Size in industry 

Sir- Before coming to a conclusion that 
large plant-size is to be encouraged on the 
basis of the Department of Trade and 
Tndustrv’s study of three European coun¬ 
tries (March 31st], it mav be prudent to 
hesitate. First, the DTI's detailed cal¬ 
culations have so far not been published. 
Secondly, the calculations are based on the 
censuses of production in onlv three coun¬ 
tries (France, Germany and Italy!, and the 
comparability of those censuses is subject to 
extreme reservations. Thirdly, our own 
calculations indicate that in the United 
Slates and Sweden, both of which have 
higher labour productivities than in this 
country (and where the statistical material 
is more satisfactory), average plant-sizes in 
manufacturing arc lower than here m terms 
of employment. For the United States we have 
completed calculations for each of the 14 
major industrial orders (regrouped to corres¬ 
pond with British industrial classification) 
and find that, with the sole exception of the 
clothing industry, the number of persons 
employed in the average plant there is 
lower than here (the calculated figures are 
appended below). Output per man in the 
average American plant is higher than 
here; but not because plants are larger in 
terms of numbers employed. 

For Sweden also we find that manu¬ 
facturing plants are about half the size 
they are in this country (the central half 
of Swedish manufacturing employment is 
to be found in plants ranging from 60 to 
880 employees, whereas in Britain the 
corresponding size is 150 lo 1,700 
employees). 

We want a higher output per person 
employed; this may require a larger output 
per plant; but, if we are to judge from the 
United States and Sweden, it may also 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £7000 pa and over 


Managing Director 

s COMPOSITE INSURANCE 

Up to £20,000 per annum 


A m.t|or Insurance Company (assets 
cMivd £,looM) locjtdl m London with sonic 
OVlTSC.lS llltlTt sis w islu's to ,lppolllt ,1 
Managing I )irci tor. 

Primars ohjei tives will hi to oxp.inil tlu 
lOiiipaiic profitability In internal giow-th 
.iiul or .11 <|insirioris. 

I svnti.il h (|uircmenls Im tins posi arc - 

* I Nccutivi expendin'as head of .1 
inedium-si/od business or lontiol of .111 
1111 port.mt liniitioii 111.1 large business. 

* Sun cssful profit 1 coord 

* ('rcativc Hair to develop existing .Hid 
potcnti.il business oppoi mimics 

* Preferred age 1 s to so witli 1 fcgiec 01 
appropriate profession.il ipi.ilifu .molls 
Although applicants should be 

experieiue ' 111 general Insur.iiue, i Mept 1011 . 1 l 

i.indidjtes outside this field will be iiinsidi red 
Salary will be ol interest to .1 man 
currently earning at least 1 u.ivio per annuin. 
Die benefits include non-ioiitriburory 
pension, company car, Share Option Scheme 
Please slate c.ueer details to l!ov No. 
iSyoC/O 1 he Fcononuxt, St |ames’s 
Street, London SW 1 A 1 H( 

Applications ssill be forwarded for 
1 onfidenti.il screening before sending o the 
client, allowing sou to list any companies to 
whom s our reply should not be sent. 


Director 

EUROCURRENCIES 

• THIS is a Board appointment 
in one of the best known 
Merchant Banks in the City 
of London. 

• THE role is to mastermind 
the whole of the Bank’s 
activity in Eurobond 
operations. 

• SPECIAL achievement and 
depth experience of 
Eurocurrency and Eurobond 
issues and placements is 
essential. 

• SALARY is negotiable into 
five figures. 

Write in complete confidence 
to A. Barker 
as adviser to the Bank. 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 


10 11 a 11 \m snui'i ■ luMioN win 6 nj 


FOR FURTHER MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS SEE PAGE 7 
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email a smaller employment per plant. It 
is noi obvious that mergers are the best 
wav of achieving this. -Yours faithfully. 


London. SW1 

s. 1 

i’KAIS 

National Institute of Hcononuc 

and Social Research 

Average number ol 

1 

•molovees per plant 

1 'lined Tinted 
Kingdom States 
1963 1967 

FmxL drink and tohat.cn 

ms 

SI 

Chemicuh and allied industries 

130 

7S 

Metal manufacture 

186 

179 

lingtnccring and do.tried roods 

114 

77 

Shipbuilding and mai me engineering 

139 

KS 

Vehicles 

390 

337 

Metal goods 

49 

47 

1 cxtilrs 

106 

97 

1 gather, leather goods ami Itir 

32 

31 

(.Inihing and footwear 

(A) 

63 

Hrieks putters, glass and cement, etc 

61 

36 

1 imlx’t. 1 111 mime, etc 

28 

27 

I'a pit. printing and publishing 

37 

Tk 

Other mumif.muring 

11 

s? 

1 oiai manufacturing 

88 

63 


Africa 

Sm- l shall not ask lor space to reply to Mr 
Howard i'rv’s answer i Letters, March 31st) 
to my letter '.March 17th). I leel that he 
deliberately misunderstands my poult ot 
view and I have little hope, alas, ol weaning 
him Irom his. 1 merely wish to point out 
that, while he and I are lree to expound 
these points ol view in vour journal without 
fear of reprisals, it would almost certainly 
be highly dangerous lot anv individual in 
Rhodesia or South Africa to venture to 
publish anti-government views in the press 
This perhaps explains the absence of the 
replies from Africa which Mr Fry somewhat 
naively expected to receive. For his infor¬ 
mation, 1 have rnysell received, privately, 
a letter Irom South Alrica, from a person 
completely unknown to me, saying how 
much those in lhat country “who are 
striving against (amastic odds to obtain a 
just society" are encouraged by the publi 
cation in F.ngland of leticrs like rav own. 

Marketing 
in Europe 

Issue No. iai>, April 1973 contains the 

I’RADE RKVIKM ol PRKPAlUil) FOODS. 

I'UHiR PkOtHUriS &. CONI'Et! 1'IONKRV 
IN' Ill'll,(HUM. FRANCK A THK NKTHKRI.AMIS. 

Special Reports 
COKKKK it TKA IN FRANCK 
CONKUCTKINHRY IN 11AI, Y 
HRKAl) IN CKRMANY 

Animal subi,m)ition £ 7 i, H : K$£ 0 t)l Single 

< .mu I'll: M .StllO). jiaynieni with order 
pleas * 1 

The Economist 
Intelligence Unit 

<!? St James's Place, London SW1A l.NT 
or IS7 Avon dp Loune, WhO hrussels 


which, hopefully, may make “people in the 
l hilled Kingdom appreciate what the fight 
really is about.”- Yours faithfully, 
litdcford , Devon J. A. Hl IUllNSON 


Land hoarding 

Sir Your article on land hoarding bv 
Hriiisli Rail iApril 7thi puts me in mini! 
ol the only comparable organisation which 
has existed in our island history. This was 
the mediaeval Church. Like BR it was heir 
to vast estates which n was free to use or 
misuse at will. Like BR it paid no taxes to 
the civil power. Like BR it was able to 
exact lithe '.or subsidy) from the citizenry, 
towards the end ot its life it had, like BR 
today, little relevance to the needs and 
aspirations ol the common people 

A more autocratic age produced a Henry 
VIII who redistributed the Church’s 
wealth, though not in a manner which 
would accord with today’s ideas of social 
justice. Can democracy devise a way to 
release, lor the bcnelil of the people, the 
vast potential wealth represented by BR’s 
land holdings-' Yours faithfully, 

Cherncy, Surrey Anu s Dai <,t.t tsu 


Road versus rail 

Sir I read with dismay vour article 
(F'ebruarv 24th' on converting railways into 
roads, and Mr F.dward Smith's letter 
March ?Kt 

Several elementary points hate been 
ignored. First, the quality of the service. 
No study of cost-effectiveness is valid if it 
ignores changes in this but the quality 
reductions ■ safety, speed, comfort) are 
merely mentioned and brushed aside. 

Secondly, there is the problem of the 
rush hours in public transport. One reason, 
research suggests, why public transport 
does not provide scats for all us rush-hour 
passengers is that to do so would entail the 
acquisition of sufficient extra vehicles and 
skilled labour for very large operating 
deficits to result. Mr Smith’s contention 
that urban buswavs have lower running 
costs than urban railways does not appear 
to rule out this possibility. Indeed, the 
contention itself can be challenged on 
several grounds. The most obvious of these 
is the argument that his claim that bus¬ 
wavs require less labour per public vehicle 
than urban railways is based on an irrelevant 
comparison between buses and the traditional 
lube railways in London. When one com¬ 
pares the latter with the latest operating 
techniques 'driverless trains, automated 
ticket collection, etc one observes a large 
discrepancy. A commitment to the use of 
buses is also a commitment to the large- 
scale use of highly skilled labour in the 
shape of drivers. Like anv other labour 
group the latter rend to utilise their 
scarcity in the quest for higher real incomes, 
which bodes ill for running costs. 

1 Inrdly, conversion of railways into roads 
in i he context of intelligent planning 
entails the treating of both railways and 
roads as systems. One cannot close a route, 
such as the North London line, without 
making provision for the long-distance 
freight traffic which uses it. One cannot 


convert radial suburban lines into London 
into roads without explaining (as Mr Smith 
does not) how the additional private motor 
traffic using the additional high-quality 
roads into the central zone is accommodated 
once it enters the cramped central streets 
on to which the former railway termini 
give (and where presumably the new routes 
would end). 

Finally, much is made of the opportunity 
costs of existing urban railwavs. While it 
may be true that roadspace might represent 
better use for the trackbed than existing 
railway services, two questions are begged. 
What use best utilises the land: a transport 
or non-transport use? To what extent can 
the existing rail service be said to be the 
best rail service which could be supplied? 

It is painful to witness Mr Smith re¬ 
buking Mr Weighell of the Transport 2000 
group for making two points on which most 
economists would agree, whatever else they 
dispute. These are, first, that transport 
policy aims ought to reflect the wishes of 
those who are affected bv them as lax- 
pavers and travellers, and secondly that 
externalities (such as noise and smoke 
pollution! ought not to be ignored. The 
tone of the discussion suggests lhat for the 
other participants the vast modern literature 
on welfare economics, investment appraisal, 
and so on, is non-existent. - Yours faithfully. 
University of Warwick, Ol ivi R Coi.us 

Coventry 


Rio Tinto-Zinc 

Sir As a Scot, whose heart sinks with 
each new development ol the North Sea 
oil saga and the evident intention ol the 
l niled Kingdom t lovermnent to allow 
uncontrolled exploitation with no thought 
for anything but “the quick buck”, 1 can 
leel only sympathy lor the Bougainville 
islanders w nil their copper 

No doubt R’l '/. is on to a good thing, 
but 1 fear that Bougainville might be a 
happier place it the copper had lain undis¬ 
covered until the Bougainvilleans them¬ 
selves were in a position to decide whether, 
when, how and by whom it should be 
exploited.- Yours laithlully, 
l-.dmburgh I )avii> Sm i.nson 


British Caledonian 

Sir I wonder how British public opinion 
would react to the proposal that British 
Airways be made to give a straight annual 
eight-figure subsidy to a private company- 
owned airline to enable that airline to 
compete with, principally, British Airways, 
on the North Atlannc route in particular 
t March 31st). 

II you accept the Hdwards Committee 
report as still valid in these HliC days, 
this proposal would be more in Britain’s 
interest than the granting to British Cale¬ 
donian of the British flag earner West Africa 
route share which, on the basis ol available 
figures, has resulted in a loss in Rritam’s 
share ol this expanding route’s market, as 
well as a loss of revenue to British Airways. 
—Yours faithfully, 

Apapa, Nigeria G. Fraskr 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £7000 pa and over 


Space on this page is reserved for 
managerial appointments carrying 
salaries of £7,000 p.a. and above. 


Other appointments are advertised on 
pages 5, 75, 77 and 116-122. 


Inquiries for space on this page 
and in the classified section are 
invited by: 


The Classified Advertisement Manager, 
Telephone 01-930 5155 


Chief Executive 

New Industrial Finance Company 


An expanding Public Company wnli substantial plant 
and equipment interests is forming a subsidiary which 
will operate across the whole Held of 
industrial financing. 

A General Manager is required for this subsidiary. He 
must have comprehensive, practical and legal knowledge 
of all aspects of equipment financing, including 
leasing. In addition he must possess constructive 
ideas and have an energetic approach towards the 
problems of business development. 

A substantial salary is envisaged. 

Applications to l). R. W hutch, IVHA I EL Y 
PE'TRE LIMITED. Executive Selection. 

6 Martin Lane. London EC4R 0DL. 

Tel: 01Eli 84 JO. 

Strict conjidence will he observed. 

Please quote ref: 234. 


SWITZERLAND 

A Swiss Bank situated in a pleasant town near Zurich and owned by an 
International Trading Organisation of world status requires an experienced 

GENERAL MANAGER 


with a thorough all-round knowledge of banking 
who must be able to: 

— advise a demanding clientele on international 
investment; 

— administer national and international banking 
relationships; 

— train, direct and guide the staff; 

— co-operate with the trading organisation; 

— expand the present commercial business. 


Preferred age 30-40 but older applicants will receive 
full consideration. Perfect knowledge of English is 
essential and a knowledge of German desirable. 

Swiss citizenship or working permit would be an 
advantage but is not essential. 

The appointment offers a challenging and interesting 
position in a leading international organisation. 

The initial salary will be at least equivalent to£ 12,000 
p.a. plus other benefits, but the eventual annual return 
for a capable and energetic person would be consider¬ 
ably higher. 


Handwritten application with curriculum vitae to: 

MITHRAS LTD., 

Royex House, Aldermanbury Square, London EC2V 7LD. 

Ref: MRM. 

FOR INTERNATIONAL APPOINTMENTS SEE PACE 105 
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jJ|| A Development by Amalgamated Investment & Property Co. Limited 


Essex—Station House 

280,000 sq. ft. 

(228,270 sq. ft. net lettable) 

Prestige Office Development under Construction with Occupation 1974 

* Full Air-conditioning * Adjoining new Railway Station * Adjacent to Shopping Precinct 

M . . . - - —. Joint Sole Agents 




Chartered Surveyors 

103 Mount Street. London W1Y 6AS 
Tel: 01 -493 6040. Telex: 23858 


Wigmore House. Duke Street 
London W1M 6HP. Tel: 01 -935 2256 


THE BEST TIME OF THE WEEK TO SELL 
A LARGE PROPERTY IS THE WEEKEND 


% 

A 


,// 
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. ' ,v ** 

.'v ' r* • 




The buyer who controls the 
kind of finance necessary to 
purchase large properties usually 
holds a position of importance in 
the business world. 

Because of this he is almost 
certainly a regular reader of The 
Economist. 

The Economist appears every 
weekend. 

If you’re advertising large 
properties, that’s the time to 
remember. 

For further information please 
telephone J. E. J. Johnson 
01-930 5155 


Un¬ 

it onomist 


It reaches Hie businessman who matter 
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Tb think what we started over coffee 


When our founder, William Ellis, first prosper undei his successor* w h«», hv some 

started t>an«nctinp business at Thomas happy qunk of late, were all named 

Garraw-iy’s coffee house jus* off Cornhill, Richard Ellii 

he musl have foreseen the extent of the fiarra way’s is, alas, no m,.ie Mill we’ve 

business he won starting. today the resources throughout the world, 

From Defoe's description of GlirrawayV. and in Europe osper mllv more t him to 

as being thronged hv 'people of quality compensate for the luck ot a coffee house 

and the more considerable and wealthy Resources, wo feel that < ould well interest 

citizens’, William had ohviotislv chosen his >ou WV’re always ready to have :i chat 
venue well Certainly the Firm continued to over coffee if you like 

Richard Eilis 

Chartered Surveyors 

64 Cornhill London EC3V .'IPS ■ 6/10 Bruton Street London WlX 81)U ■ Trafalgar House 7:i Hope Street (Uasgow CL! HA-1 
237 Boulevard Saint Germain 75007 Paris Avenue des Arts 39 1040 Bruxelles ■ Liackershupeti 07 Amsterdam 
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Guthries offer all the 
management help you need' 
in one complete package 


Guthries have been in S.E. Asia for 152 years. In 
that time we've acquired a wealth of experience 
in all facets of management. So if you're looking 
for company expansion in S.E. Asia, Guthrie 
Waugh Management Services can offer any kind of 
management help you need 
Beginning with Feasibility Studies. We can tell 
you first of all, whether there's a promising 
market for you in S.E. Asia. Then we can under 
take Operational Reports, Market Research & 
Analysis — we can advise on the best place to put 
your factories, then organise the building of them. 
We can offer you General & Factory Management, 
Corporate & Production Planning, Financial & 
Management Accounting. We can hire the right 
personnel, handle the payroll, train the staff, 
negotiate with the Unions, and give you any 
advice you need on Taxation, Administration & 
Distribution. 

So when we say that Guthrie Waugh Management 
Services can give you any kind of management 
help you want, you can see that it's true 
If you want to know more about what Guthrie 
Waugh Management Services can do for your 
company in S.E. Asia, please contact any of 
the addresses below. 







S?;a, 



11115 






Guthrie Waugh (Management Services) Pty. Ltd., Chartered Bank Chambers, 24 Battery Road, Singapore 1. 
Guthrie Waugh (Management Services) Sdn. Bhd.. 19 Jalan Semanget, Petaling Jaya, West Malaysia. 

Guthrie & Co.(U.K.)Ltd., 52/54 Gracechurch Street, London EC3V OBD. 







I ho 

I < onomist 


April 14, ig?3 



It's mostly bubbles 


We have hardly set f<x>t on the road, anti already it 
turns out to be a slippery slope. There is art astonishing 
contrast between the observable facts of the present 
relationship between the Soviet Union and the west 
and the rhetoric that is being talked about it. The rhetoric 
suggests that great changes for the better have already 
taken place. The observable facts are that so far there has 
been relatively little change in things that can be counted 
and measured, and that most of such changes as are in 
prospect look like being to the disadvantage of the west. 
To prevent the gap between fact and euphoria growing 
any wider it will be necessary to ask one basic question 
about each new development in this year’s succession 
of meetings and negotiations with the Russians. Every 
time it is asserted that something new and good has 
happened, the question should be: how do you measure 
it ? 

There will be plenty of opportunities for that question, 
because the process which Herr Brandt unlocked when 
he signed his treaty with the Russians in 1970 now 
involves everybody : Willy’s Ostpolitik has dropped into 
all our laps. Mr Brezhnev is expected to visit Bonn next 
month, and the first visit by a Soviet leader to the heart¬ 
land of his old enemy is going to be quite a spectacle. 
The month after, in June, Mr Brezhnev' is likely to go 
to Washington, and the huge 34-country conference 
on the future of Europe will probably open in Helsinki 
in June too. It will be followed in the autumn, on 
present plans, by the start of the talks on cutting the 
armies in Europe. And the negotiations between the 
Americans and the Russians about limiting the size of 
their missile forces are plodding on in the background. 

Under the mist 

The Russians will claim that these events in themselves 
constitute a real change in the situation : in the fashionable 
phrases, the cold war is over, tensions have been relaxed, 
the era of detente has opened. On recent evidence, 
those phrases will be uncritically repeated in many 
newspapers and on many television sets in the western 
world The trouble is that the actual negotiations look 


like putting little or nothing in the way of real content 
into that comfortable assumption. The likely outcome 
of the political part of the negotiations, the security 
conference, is a very general and carefully qualified 
declaration of unenforceable principles that will not 
improve the conditions under which people live in eastern 
Europe, but will reinforce the belief of many people 
in western Europe that they can afford to spend less 
money on their defence. Because of that belief among 
west Europeans, (he most probable result of the military 
side, of the negotiations, the troop-cutting talks, will be 
a partial and one-sided disarmament by the west. That 
could be the next stage in the road Herr Brandt has 
launched us on. 

Of course, it is true that the first stage of what is 
usually called the era of negotiations, but would be 
better called the era of manoeuvre, has produced a few 
tangible benefits. The isolated people of west Berlin can 
now feel more secure, unless the changing balance of mili¬ 
tary power around them erodes ihe new self-confidence 
they got from the Berlin agreement of 1971. The west 
Berliners, and some west Germans, have also been given 
rather more freedom to go into some parts of east 
Germany than they used to have. Some, of the people 
of German descent who have been trapped inside the 
Soviet Union and Poland have been allowed to go home. 
These gains deserve to he recorded, even though they 
are largely gains for west Germans, rather than for east 
Germans or Europeans as a whole, and even though the 
west Germans now feel they got less than they expected 
(see page 29). But it also has to be recorded that Herr 
Brandt paid a large price of principle for these modest 
gains, in coining very close to accepting the permanence 
of communism in eastern Europe ; and that in fact the 
cast Europeans, whom most people thought were meant 
to be the principal beneficiaries of the whole thing, 
have so far received hardly any benefits at all. 

The doubts grow when the likely balance-sheet of the 
second stage is added to that of the first. It now seems 
that the coming monster of a European conference will 
produce two specific mice. I he fii-st mouse will be a 
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statement of principle saying how the states of Europe 
ought to treat each other, two or three sentences of 
which would in theory foihid Russia to do to any other 
east European country what it did to Czechoslovakia in 
1968. The weakness of this is not just that Russia is 
unlikely to let a piece of paper stand in its way if it 
felt another Czechoslovakia was necessary ; there is also 
the nagging suspicion that in a real crisis most of the 
communist leaders of eastern Europe—certainly Herr 
Honecker and Mr Ilu.sak, and no doubt Mr Gierck and 
Mr Radar too —would actually want the Soviet army to 
keep them in office rather than face the loss of their 
jxiwer. It i> true that there is a difference between the 
Soviet Union's interests and those of the smaller east 
European eonnlries. But there is also a difference between 
the ultimate interest of the Husaks and Honcckcrs and 
that of most of their people, including the handful of 
relative liberals inside their own communist parties. 

The second mouse will be a foim of words saying there 
should fir more movement of people and ideas between 
the two parts of Europe. This second mouse, however, 
is likely to lie severely handicapped by the addendum 
the Russians propose to attach to its tail, declaring that 
any extia freedom of movement must conform to the. 
“laws and customs” of tfie countries concerned. The 
customs in eastern Europe have been made clear enough. 

Neither of these things will haul the east Europeans 
very far towards the little extra liberty it was hoped 
to win for them. Of course, the security conference 
will go on to say that more trade would he a gcxid idea, 
and it is true that the western countries do still dis¬ 
criminate against communist imports in one or two 
probably unjustifiable ways ; hut the main obstacle to 
expanding trade is I he fact that communist industry 
does not produce many things westerners want to buy. 
The ronfncnce may also decide to set up a permanent 
committee “to continue its work,” which the Russians 
may then try to say is the beginning of an all-European 
sec miiy system which will make it safe to abolish Nato. 
But that is all that is likely to be achieved in the way of 
measiu.tble farts. The conference’s chief function, clearly, 
will lie that ol a neon advertisement erected fin a vacant 
lot. It will spell out on its western side the Soviet message 
that we can afford to relax ; it will use a fair amount of 
scarce energy ; and it will conceal the hole behind. 

The likely erosion 

This will have its effect fin the second set of forth- 
fomitig negotiations, the ones about cutting the armies 
in Europe. The mere fact that all these talks arc about 
to lake place, and that detente is the slogan of the 
moment, lias already had its predictable impact on opinion 
west of the Elbe It has added to Herr Brandt’s difficul¬ 
ties with his Young Socialists, who say that Nalo is now 
obsolete. It has increased the number of French students 
willing to come out on the streets these past few weeks 
in suppoit of the left-wingers’ call for the abolition of 
France’s already pretty ineffectual 1 a months’ conscrip¬ 
tion. "The mood is widespread, and understandable: if 
they tell us a new era is here, why bother with the 
burdens of the old one ? 


The question will be asked even louder if the opening 
lound of the troop-reduction talks goes the way the 
Americans hope it will. President Nixon wants a quick 
agreement, perhaps by the end of the year, that will 
rut the American and Russian forces in central Europe 
by about to per cent. That would be little more than 
a gesture: Nalo could live with it, and the Russians 
may be prepared to oblige Mr Nixon for the sake of 
other things they want from him. The value of the gesture, 
for Mr Nixon, is that it would enable him to hold off 
Senator Mansfield’s demand for a bigger reduction. 
But it would not work that way in western Europe. In 
theory, for instance, the west German government 
believes that after this first symbolic Russian-Amcrican 
slicing the negotiators should get down to several years 
of hard argument to find out whether the other Nato 
countries ran risk reducing their forces too. But it is 
very hard to believe that Herr Brandt can hold the line 
for seveial years against the people who will be arguing 
that if the Americans can take men home Germany 
can safely make some cuts as well. The pressure for 
smaller defence budgets, and for an end to conscription, 
will be fell throughout western Europe. The desire may 
be there in eastern Europe too, but communist govern¬ 
ments do not have opinion polls and the next election to 
worry about. The result, by 1974 or 1975, will very likely 
he a smaller western force facing a relatively even 
bigger eastern one. It may be possible to make up for 
the deficiency by more firepower, by moving some 
American units northwards from Bavaria, even by asking 
the French to help. But the first consequence of detente 
was not expected to be the need to organise an 
emergency plugging of holes in the dike. 

They did it against the odds 

So what began as an attempt lo make things better 
for east Europeans without weakening the security of 
western Europe looks like coming out almost precisely 
the opposite way round. The extraordinary thing is that 
the Russians have managed lo turn the Ostpolitik 
upside down when the odds should have been entirely 
against them. The starting-point for any negotiations with 
the Soviet Union in the 1970s ought to have been the 
fact that Mr Brezhnev badly needs economic help from 
the west. Of course, the west has its interest in trade 
with Russia too: the common market is happy to get 
rid of the surplus butter it has priced out of its own 
housewives’ reach, and the Americans have got too much 
wheat, and they will be glad of Soviet oil and gas to 
help them through the energy shortage of the later 1970s. 
But none of this compares with Russia’s need for 
western help to overcome the structural weaknesses of 
its economy (sec page 27). It is believed that one of 
the baric decisions taken by the most recent congress 
of the Soviet communist party, in 1971, was that the 
Soviet Union would require capital and technology from 
America and western Europe and Japan until well 
into the 1980s, and that if necessary its foreign policy 
would have to be subordinated to that overriding need. 
Add to that the fact that the Soviet armed forces arc 
severely stretched by the obligation to man two fronts 
at once (see page 31), and it should have been the 
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Russians who were making concessions. Instead, the 
western countries have been outmanoeuvred. 

The first round of the negotiations with the com¬ 
munist half of Europe, which was conducted largely by 
west Germany between 1970 and 1972, was a Soviet 
victory on points. The second round seems to have been 
lost by the west before it has properly begun. This 
will have consequences. If the west European countries 
feel they are militarily weaker than they were before, 
and that their once high hopes of creating a more liberal 
eastern Europe have been frustrated, they will be that 
much less resistant to the next set of proposals from 


Russia. It is, of course, very unlikely that the Russians are 
thinking of an invasion of western Europe. But it should 
be all tfx) evident that the Russians’ ability to invade, 
made manifest by a probably growing superiority of 
armed force, will change the way western Europe behaves 
towards them. That is what negotiating from strength 
means. The west had belter learn not to Ik: taken in by 
the proposition that to talk is to succeed. It has got 
to ask the hard questions. What do we want ? How do 
we gel it ? 1 low do we measure the degree of our 
success ? The rest is the bubbles in the champagne 
glasses of the diplomatic round. 



The obscure and faraway place 

The outcome in Cambodia matters very much, for all Senator Mansfield's 
contemptuous dismissal of it 


The battle, that is being fought for Cambodia is not the 
most important battle of the Indochina war, but there 
is more at stake than whether President Eon Nol can 
manage to hold on in Phnom Penh. What happens in 
Cambodia will help to determine whether or not a non- 
communist government can survive in Saigon. Cambodia 
became part of the war when Prince Sihanouk failed to 
prevent the North Vietnamese from setting up camp in 
parts of his eastern provinces, which they used as sanc¬ 
tuaries and supply bases for their operations in South 
Vietnam. Prince Sihanouk's overthrow in 1970 and the 
subsequent American invasion of the sanctuaries were 
major setbacks for the communists, and probably delayed 
the offensive that General Giap finally launched in the 
spring of 197.:. But since then the situation inside Cam¬ 
bodia has deteriorated badly. The communists range freely 
over most of the countryside, the government is isolated 
even from many of its original supporters, the capital is 
encircled and running perilously short of supplies. 

It could be argued that President Eon Nol is as much 
to blame as anyone for this. Ear from holding together 
the broad political front that opposed Prince Sihanouk 
in 1970, he has hounded his rivals into opposition and 
transformed his government into an introverted clique. 
He squandered his original opportunity to build on 
nationalist distrust of the Vietnamese communists by fail¬ 
ing to undertake offensive operations in the provinces, 
and the other side has had plenty of time to conscript 
local peasants. But so long as a non-communist govern¬ 
ment survives in Phnom Penh there remains some hope 
ihat it will be able to recoup its losses and that President 
Lon Nol can either be. prodded into inviting men like Mr 
Sirik Matak and Mr In Tam to rejoin the cabinet or can 
be persuaded to make room for a more effective leader. 
If, on the other hand, the communists succeed (either 
by conquest or by a mixture of intrigue and attrition) in 
setting up a Cambodian government favourable to them, 
it will mean that the North Vietnamese will not only be 
able to go on using the eastern provinces as a launching- 
pad for further operations on the Vietnamese side of the 
border, but will be able to ship their supplies in through 


the seaport of Kompong Son and to use the fertile hinter¬ 
land of Cambodia as a foraging ground for lire and 
other essential foodstuffs. 

That is one of the things that must be said to those 
who contend, in Senator Mansfield’s words, that “ Cam¬ 
bodia could not be more obscure and irrelevant so far 
as the United States is concerned.” Czechoslovakia, some 
people will remember, was also a long way off, and yet 
what happened there had some effect on the history of 
I'Lurope. The analogy should not be overloaded. Yet 
the outcome in Cambodia will have an effect on the 
future course of a war that many Americans would 
like to forget but is still the touchstone of Mr Nixon’s 
ability to maintain a coherent foreign policy. 

The target over the border 

ft seems very likely, from the way they have been violat¬ 
ing the ceasefire agreement, that the North Vietnamese 
are trying to get ready for another offensive in South 
Vietnam befoie the rains really set in around May. They 
have plainly been moving fresh troops and supplies into 
the south on a scale that makes the “ onc-for-onc replace¬ 
ment ” clause in the agreement seem laughable. And the 
conditions of the ceasefire- and the total incapacity of 
the international commission to police it-have enabled 
them to do things that they were not able to do during 
the build-up before their offensive last April : they have 
been moving Russian-made heavy artillery and anti¬ 
aircraft missiles into forward positions, opening up new 
strategic roads and (according to some repoiis! bringing 
some of their Mig lighters into airstrips that the Ameri¬ 
cans abandoned. 

Whether or not there is a major communist push in 
South Vietnam before the monsoon mil depend on a 
number of factors. The government in Hanoi must be 
well aware that President Nixon is prepared to adopt 
the ‘‘ appropriate vigorous reactions ” that were men¬ 
tioned after his meeting with President Thieu. That 
would mean more bombing, including probably even the. 
renewed bombing of Hanoi It would also mean that the 
North Vietnamese would never see anv of the. American 
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money f<n reconstruction that they have been offered, 
although it looks as if Mr Nixon will find it very hard to 
gel congressional approval for that anyway. The same 
Senators who are most reluctant to pay for war in Indo¬ 
china are equally reluctant to pav for peace. Whether 
the Russians are able - oi willing to lean a little on the 
North Vietnamese to deter them from an caily offensive 
is debatable. But it is fairly clear that if Mr Nixon feels 
deceived and humiliated by a communist knockout 
punch in Vietnam, he will be less inclined to make many 
concessions to the Russians in the next round of negotia¬ 
tions on trade oi arms control. That is one reason why 
the Russians, who know thev are not doing at all badly 
with the west, might tug at General Giap's sleeve. 

While they can consolidate their bases inside the south 
and build up their local militias the North Vietnamese 
may calculate that time is on their side and that they 
should hold back until after the monsoon. In the mean¬ 
time there is Cambodia to deal with. Here, tcxi, the com¬ 
munists may stand to gain more fiom a campaign of 
attrition than from an all-out assault on the capital that 
would leave them uncomfortably exposed to the American 
B-5'2 bombeis that have been pounding the villages 
around Phnom Penh. The North Vietnamese may any¬ 
way not relish the prospect of becoming directly respon¬ 
sible for running the daily lives of the swarm of refugees 
who are huddled together in Phnom Penh. There were 
persistent mmours this week that a major communist 
attack was being planned to celebrate the Cambodian 
new year, which falls cm Friday the 13th, and President 
Lon Nol had earlier jailed his astrologers (accurate in 
the past5 for telling him that this was about the lime 
when he could expect to he deposed. 

But maybe the least costly way for the communists to 
overthrow him would be to maintain their eru irelement 
of the capital, hoping that the Amciicaii airlift from 
Thailand could not gel enough food and petrol through 
to keep the city tunning, and to promote a secret accord 
between opposition leaders, the communists and the exiled 
Prince Sihanouk. Talk of a “ Sihanouk solution ” has 
been wafting around Indochina since the Vietnam cease¬ 
fire was coneluded. The prince encouraged speculation 
by slipping back into northern Cambodia (according to 
his own account' for meetings with his supporters, includ¬ 
ing three * ministers” who went underground aflei 
quarrelling with him in 19(17 and are still believed by 
many people to be dead. Piince Sihanouk has been 


labouring to mend his fences both with the local com¬ 
munists, who have never liked him, and with the North 
Vietnamese. 

It is not entirely inconceivable that those in the capital 
who now' find it expedient to support Prince Sihanouk 
might attempt a coup in collusion with the rebel forces 
ringing the city. Alternatively, the Sihanouk solution 
might be imposed from above, by some kind of deal 
between the Americans and the prince’s Chinese hosts. 
That kind of arrangement may now be a temptation for 
some, people in Washington as an easy way out of the 
Cambodian conflict. The difficulty is that it would 
be unlikely to result in the kind of neutral Cambodia 
that Prince Sihanouk used to talk about and once, 
indeed, sure essfully defended before he started to allow 
the North Vietnamese to operate freely in his country. 
His capacity to play off the Chinese and the North 
Vietnamese might save Prince Sihanouk from becom¬ 
ing a total prisoner of the old-time communists, the 
Khmers Rouges,! among those who claim to support 
him. But his government would almost certainly remain 
a willing - if fairly passive --partic ipant in the war, on 
the North Vietnamese side. 

Neither Lon Nol nor the prince ? 

May lie the bombers and the transport planes will 
not save Phnom Penh. But there is still a respectable 
chance. And it is always possible that the South Viet¬ 
namese, although they are going to he haul pressed them¬ 
selves, will he able to find a battalion or two to help 
the defence of Phnom Penh. But it is up to the Cam¬ 
bodians themselves to find a rnoie stable and 
represent arise government than the one that Lon Nol 
is now iiinuing, and to reorganise an army that has so 
far failed to present much serious resistance to the 
communist force's. It is easy enough for outsiders to 
prescribe airily how this should he clone, hut terribly 
hard for them to get it right. To those with long 
memories, the things that arc now being said about 
L011 Nol resemble the things that were said about Presi¬ 
dent Diem befoic the iqfi;; coup in Saigon, and that 
is nol a comforting thought. Much will depend on the 
willingness of Cambodia’s liny political elite to submerge 
their differences in response to a common danger. 
Borrowed firepower cannot really make up for the lack 
of that political cohesion. 


Ik«V indicator*: , . • ■ 

I Has anyone noticed? 

world commodity! 

pnces There are now strong indications that world prices of raw materials- 

and some food—may actually be about to drop 


In the congresses and commerce ministries of the world 
all the talk is of the dreadful surge in prices of raw 
materials and raw food, which some people are now 
saying will balloon for ever. This is usually a sign that 
a downturn is either imminent or else has already begun. 
Jclost probablv the downturn began when the world’s 


currencies at last started to float on March 19th; all 
the February and March figure's of soaring commodity 
price inflation, now hitting the headlines, span the huge 
rise in prices just before then. 

The table opposite shows that four of the six most 
accessible day-to-day commodity price indices already 
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report a fall in prices during the past month, after a year 
in which they variously estimate the rise at between 26 
and 58 per cent. These indices measure most of their 
prices in terms of dollars or sterling, which are the two 
main devalued currencies. If an index was drawn up in 
terms of yen prices—which would be sensible as Japan 
is now the largest importer of many raw materials—the 
recent falls in some of these prices would begin to look 
dramatic. 

Our broad guess is that, even in sterling and dollar 
terms, the indices shown in our table are more likely to 
fall than to rise in the months ahead. This is a forecast 
against the general tide ; if justified, it would be very 
important, because the economic policy of most big 
governments and many big businesses is at present based 
on a vague assumption that prices of both raw materials 
and raw food are likely to go on rising sharply. We 
suspect that the prophets of continuing huge commodity 
price inflation are ignoring the two most usual rules 
about total world demand and supply. 

The key point about total demand is that it is very 
cyclical for industrial raw materials, but usually fairly 
steady for raw food. The key points about supply are 
that exaggerated price rises aie caused by temporary 
and accidental interruptions (eg, in wheat after Russia’s 
failed harvest last year, in copper because of present 
troubles in communist Chile and sulks on the Zambiari- 
Rhodesian border), but that supplies then usually rise by 
too much in response to them, albeit after time intervals 
of muddlingly differing lengths. 

Japan through the looking-glass 

The prospects for the. demand for industrial raw- 
materials depend almost wholly on the big four industrial 
areas of Japan, the United States, the EEC and Russia. 
Between end-1972 and March icjth, market demand 
in the first three of these; was hugely inflated because 
everybody with any sense was getting out of dollars into 
commodities, at least if exchange controls prevented him 
from getting out of dollar's into yen or marks. It is now 
clear that this was true o\en of Japanese traders, who 
during the long currency crises were obliged by their 
government to go through the looking-glass. 

Logically, Japan’s trading houses should have been 
holding off from purchases of raw materials in the first 
three months of this year, while waiting for upvaluation 
to make, their yen prices cheaper ; and Japan’s govern¬ 
ment should have expanded internal demand after 
upvaluation (in the same way as a devaluation is 
logically accompanied by internal deflationary measures, 
to “make a devaluation effective’’). But the Japanese 
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government was so eager to pretend that the old yen 
was not undervalued that it pressed Japanese trading 
houses to buy mountains of imported materials, so that 
upvaluation has found Japan bursting at the scams with 
some of them (admittedly, more of fibres than metals') ; 
and Tokyo’s worry about the extra liquidity caused by 
the dollars that did seep in led it at the beginning of 
last week to follow the upvaluation with an ill-timed 
credit squeeze instead of a credit easement. Yet much 
of the most heady talk on world commodity markets 
today still enthusiastically 1 ites estimates of Japanese 
purchases in 1973-74 that were based on forecasts made 
before this credit squeeze was imposed and before the 
latest figures about Japan’s swollen stocks were revealed. 
The prospects for Japan's demand surely are now less 
bullish than they seemed a month ago ; wool markets 
(down over 30 per cent in the first fortnight ol world 
floating) were the first to recognise this. 

America did devalue 

In the United Sfatc.s the rise in some dollar prices 
resulting from the dollar’s devaluation followed hard 
after Mr Nixon’s easing of phase two price, ronlrus 
(which in America impinged on some raw materials and 
food) and after sensible stockpiling purchases by big 
American multinational corporations who were getting 
out of dollars into commodities. This made it trebly 
certain that the rises in American wholesale prices during 
February and March would be very large. For some- 
reason, liow’cvcr, the publication of them has shocked 
Washington, and the mood in that economic-fashion- 
conscious capital has swung in the past three weeks 
towards a greater anti-inflationary rectitude. This 
strengthens the fear that a conservative Administration in 
its second term probably will drift some time into an 
American economic slow-down (perhaps Wall .Street's 
surprise fall in J.umary-Maich showed once again it is a 
good leading indicator ?). 11 there is a slackening of 
American expansion in 1974, a greater economy in 
building up inventories of raw materials is likely, as 
usual, to precede it. That would be shown on world 
commodity markets some time ahead. 

Russia’s industry is run 011 the strange system of 
keeping demand well ahead of available supply, so that 
the country is always littered with half-completed invest¬ 
ment projects for which mate-rials have failed to amve. 
Last year was particularly had in this respect, so Russia 
has just cut its number of planned investment projec ts 
for 1973 by over 30 per cent. It is hard lo quantify the 
effect on wot Id prices of a cut in demand which was not 
always efficiently enough excited lo suck in supplies 
anyway, but it presumably cannot be to pul them up. 

This leaves the EEC' cine hiding Britain: where -as 
all those economic forecasts at the end of 1972 rightly 
said -a quickening of industrial expansion is generally 
expected this year, at a time when stocks of raw materials 
are low for this stage of the cycle. But both these factors 
were already reflected in raw material prices at the turn 
of the year. The rise in prices siruo then may he a sign 
that, here again, some, of the expected stockbuilding has 
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already taken place. It does not seem to be a sign that 
any particular European country is now expected to 
expand its total demand for raw materials in 1973 more 
quickly than was being forecast at end-1972. One 
country which is still buying a surprising quantity of 
some raw materials is China, but that seems a weak 
reed to rest a boom on. 

Supply is elastic 

Well over half of the world’s workers and voters are 
still on farms, although witli modern agricultural 
methods an efficient country should be able to feed 
itself with less than 10 per cent on them. All democratic 
countries therefore subsidise their peasants, and the rich 
one-fifth of the world has in the past two decades 
subsidised them in a way that has made than more 
efficient (and thus even more liable to produce gluts 
when prices rise). The rise in supplies usually comes 
from the two efficient western systems of heavily 
capitalised large farms (as in North America) and 
heavily capitalised small peasant farms (as in west 
Europe), after a rise in prices which has been caused by 
temporary crop failures in the world’s least efficient 
agricultural system (namely, under-capitalised collective 
farms or plantations, as in Russia and in some tropical 
agriculture). 

Last year there was a crop failure in Russia, caused 
by exceptionally bad weather and another of its cyclical 
bouts of very bad management ; the weather ought to be 
better this year, and Russia does not usually repeat 
exactly the same administrative mistakes two years 
running (its farm managers are provided with some 
deterrents against this). But millions of extra acres have 
been put under wheat in North America this year, and 
the EEC’s haggle over prices will end as usual with 
farmers being given too much more to produce too much 
more (British farmers have already been given this). The 
medium-term prospect in most temperate foodstuffs is not 
for shortage, but glut. 

There may be shortages and price rises in tropical 
agricultural products in 1973, because the undercapital¬ 
isation and economic mismanagement—and therefore 
vulnerability to weather—remain as disappointingly bad 
in black Africa as they are in Russia ; also, countries 
like Brazil arc getting too rich to bother so much about 
producing coffee and cocoa. But huge continuing world 
commodity inflation really is not going to be based on 
them. It is fashionable to say that beef prices will also 
go on rising because there has been a surge in demand 
for it (eg, the hamburger generation of young Japanese 
is causing Japan to double its beef imports this year), 
while, new technological ways of producing much more 
beef lend to be banned as environmentally unfair to cows 
(although watch for the growth soon of Japanese multi¬ 
national cattle-ranching ventures in South America and 
Australasia). But our guess is that butchers and govern¬ 
ments have underestimated the housewives’ willingness to 
switch to substitutes, so that, for 1973, the prices of 
cattle on tfie hoof may already prove to have passed their 
peak. 
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Increased supplies of industrial raw materials are 
going to be stimulated by present high prices in at least 
three ways. Absurdly, some of the commodities now 
subject to record prices still have their production 
artificially restricted by controls that were imposed 
during the last slump, and some of these will be eased. 
Secondly, the boom has now gone on long enough to 
speed the appearance of new capacity. Thirdly, there will 
be releases from America’s still large strategic stockpiles 
of several commodities. 

Nine times out of ten, outside economists are being 
presumptuous if they pretend that anything they say is 
worth pitting against the combined judgment of the 
marketplace (which Is a very delicate mechanism for 
measuring and discounting all the relevant considerations 
of supply and demand and mood). Experience suggests 
that the exceptions are when (a) there have been very 
recent and rattier wide-ranging economic events to whose 
significance the views of narrower professionals may not 
yet have awoken (eg, Japan’s turn towards a credit 
squeeze on Monday of last week, the forestalling 
purchases of raw material stocks made by some multi¬ 
national corporations during last month’s currency 
crisis), and when (b) the market mood has been tipped 
towards hyperbole by too many consecutive months of 
superboom or supcrslump. This article has suggested that, 
for both reasons, commodity prices from now on may 
be more likely to fall than rise. 

A turning-point for Britain ? 

In terms of dollar or sterling prices, this guess would 
be proved very wrong if there were a further large 
devaluation of the dollar and/or sterling ; but our 
assumption is that the sensible resort to floating world 
exchange rates means that devaluations in future will 
be less large and less abrupt, and further devaluations 
under 10 per cent would not affect our judgment here. 
In terms of any prices, our guess could be proved very 
wrong by natural or climatic or political disasters in any 
of the main producing areas, or if China rc-cmerged as 
a huge ancl persistent buyer of cither raw materials or 
raw food, or if any of a hundred other things happened 
which nobody anywhere has yet thought of. But it is not 
sensible to base policy on the assumption that something 
generally unforeseen is more likely to happen than not. 

If our guess is right, the consequences for Britain would 
be very important. Since early last June the io per cent 
deterioration in Britain’s terms of trade, caused by the 
surge in the prices of its imports of raw materials and 
food, must have cut nearly £i billion (or 1§ per cent) 
off the annual rate of real gross national product, and 
delivered its blow squarely at the balance of payments. It 
has been by far the biggest burden the Heath Govern¬ 
ment has had to bear. Our argument is that the pressure 
on import prices should now ease, although (because 
output prices rise after input prices) price inflation 
in Britain will not be cut until some time after stage 
three of the incomes policy starts next autumn. This has 
large implications for how stage three should be handled. 
We intend to discuss some next week. 
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The Commons says it again: 
no return to hanging 


The dejection of the Tory hangers on 
Wednesday night was caused not so 
much hy the de.fe.at of their bill to 
restore capital punishment as by the 
realisation that it is now almost 
inconceivable that a pro-hanging bill 
could he passed by this Parliament. To 
some extent they had been the victims 
of their own propaganda. They 
had (laimcd about 170 supporters 
011 their own side—a pretty accurate 
calculation—and they reasoned that, 
though the hardline abolitionists 
would vote, many of the weaker 
brethren would choose to stay away. 

That is where they made their eiror. 
Their enthusiastic predictions that 
they might with luck even snatch a 
narrow victory brought scoies of 
abolitionist MPs down to the House 
when tliev might otherwise have been 
busy in the local election campaign. 
And Mr Toddy Taylor’s hid to 
introduce his hill under the 10-miniitc 
lule was rejected overwhelmingly ; 
indeed more than half the total 
membership of the House of Commons 
went into the lobby against it, to 
defeat it hy a majority of 142. 



Taylor : rejected 


It did not take long for the angry 
growls to begin after Mr Taylor, a 
tough and able in-fighter from 
Glasgow, rose from his place on a 
distant back bench to move his motion. 
Shouts and screams are, of course, 
familiar enough at Westminster ; just 
beforehand there had been a fine old 
uproar during a truly awful series of 
replies bv Mr Anthony Stodart, 
standing in for the absent Minister of 
Agriculture, about the EEC’s butter 
sales to the Soviet Union. Hut this was 
just routine fun and games ; when 
there were shouts during the speeches 
of Mr Taylor and Mr Roy Jenkins, 
who replied for the abolitionists, the 
feelings were genuine and sometimes 
intensely passionate. 

Mr Taylor did not do at all badly. 
He said that in 1963, before the death 
penalty was abolished, there were 3b 
murders in England and W'ales. In 
1971, there were 97. And that did not 
tell the whole story. In 19(53, 90 
people were convicted of manslaughter 
and 193 in 1971. In the same period 
offences of violence had nioie than 
doubled. While the deterrent of the 
death penalty existed, criminals had 
gone to considerable lengths to avoid 
carrying fireaims ; now' their inhibi¬ 
tions have been removed. 

Until this point Mr Taylor was 
doing rather well. Hut unhappily for 
him, lie had to establish a logical 
connection between his analysis and 
the remedy provided hy his bill. This 
he just failed to do. It is all very well 
to talk, as Mr Taylor did, about 
striking fear into the hearts of 
criminals, but as Mr Jenkins pointed 
out, shooting—one of the special 
categories of murder that would have 
attracted the death penalty under Mr 
Taylor’s hill—w'as not a crime 
particularly associated with the sane, 
cold-blooded criminal. The proportion 


of people involved in this type of inui- 
dei who either committed suicide or 
were found to he insane was higher 
than among murderers in general. 

And what about the political 
terrorists who mod explosives, another 
category picked out by Mr Taylor’s 
hill for capital punishment.’ Mr Jenkins 
asked how anyone with any know¬ 
ledge of history could believe that 
hanging an IRA terrorist in a London 
jail could do other than grievously 
damage the chances of reconciliation in 
Northern Ireland. And what if, as a 
result of a death sentence on a Black 
September terrorist, a planeload of 
innocent British travellers weie seized 
bv Ins fiiends with the threat that if 
he died, so would they.’’ What was a 
home secretary supposed to do 

While Mr Taylor's references to his 
own lull had been brief, Mr Jenkins 
analysed it closely. Mr Taylor 
wanted the murder of a policeman or 
a prison officer to he a capital offence ; 
hut there had been no increase in such 
murders since abolition. Then there 
was the question of majority verdicts, 
introduced hy Mr Jenkins in his 
Criminal Justice Act of 19(17. Mam 
Mi’s had opposed the idea at the time 
but he believed he had been right. Hut 
if capital punishment had thru existed 
he would have found it impossible to 
mtioduce such verdicts ; yet, 111 11170, 
10 per cent of all those found guilty 
on indictment were found so hy a 
majority, including, he was informed, 
some of the most professional 1 rirninals. 

And then there was the dreadful 
chance of a miscarriage of justice, 
such as there had been 111 the case of 
Timothy John Evans, following the 
Biahin report he had thought it right 
to give Evans a posthumous paidon. 
Speaking now m a totally still House 
he added “ It did not, I (ear, do the 
man much good. He had been hanged 
12 years before." Mr Jenkins sat down 
to loud eheeis And there was even 
greater rejoicing at the division figures : 
Aves 17I!, Noes 320 Mr Heath voted 
with the abolitionists. Hut the Tory 
managers ate already reconciled to a 
thoroughh nasty debate on the issue 
at their conference in October. 
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Local elections 

Bogey scorecard 

Seven-eighths of the electorate of 
Britain had an opportunity to vote on 
Thursday in the local elections for the 
Greater London Council and the VI 
new county councils of England and 
Wales. We have not kept this issue of 
The Economist open to icpoit the 
results. The following is probably the 
best hogev scorecard against which to 
check them. 

Lahoui will have done almost un¬ 
believably badly if it has not captured 
the GLG. Under conditions of level 
pegging in the public opinion polls. 
Labour would Ik* likely to have a 
majority in this new 92-meml>cr GLG 
of aliout 51-41. If everybody voted 
approximately as he did in the local 
elections of May, 1972 (equivalent to 
a Labour lead of just over to per rent 
in the public opinion polls, winch is 
about what the latest Daily Express 
Harris poll records), then Labour 
should have won the GLG by about 
61-31. A low poll would be expected 
to hurt Labour, hut in London any 
swing to the Lilierals should help 
Labour furthei (although the Liberals 
will have done very well if they have 
won even three GLG seats). 

Tlie most interesting of the 33 county 
councils outside London are the six 
great new metropolitan counties with 
a total population of close on 12m 
(Greater Manchester, Merseyside, 
South Yorks, Tyne and Wear, West 
Midlands, West Yorks). Labour should 
have won all of them. Even the three 
most “ maiginal ” (Greater Manchester, 
West Midlands, West Yorks) would fall 
to the Conservatives in a two-party 
fight only if theie was a pro-Tory swing 
of between 8 and mi per cent com¬ 
pared with May, 1972. A minor worry 
for Laliour is that a Liberal advance 
in the not them counties would be more 
likely to hurt it than the Tories, In 
1972 the Liberals would have won 
about 20 of the 700-odd seats in these 
six new super-councils ; on Thursday 
they had outsiders' hopes in perhaps 
bo of them. If they did take them all, 
and if there was an (unlikely) 3-6 per 
cent swing to Tory as well compared 
with 1972, this would theoretically 
thieaten Labour's overall control in 
Merse.vside, Greater Manchester and 
West Yorks. 

A majority of the other 47 English 
and Welsh counties - many with new 
names—should have stayed Tory or 
other anfMLObour. Only four of the 


47 are rock-solid Labour under any 
circumstances (Dmham, Gwent, Mid- 
Glamorgan, West Glamorgan). Another 
four should go Labour in any year save 
that of Tory landslide (Cleveland, 
Dei In, Notts, Staffs). Four more would 
have gone Labour in the voting condi¬ 
tions of May, 1972 (South Glamorgan, 
Beds, Avon, probably Humlx-rside). 
There are. then up to a dozen that could 
conceivably go Labour in a very good 
Labour year. But perhaps die best brief 
bogey scorecard for these is that Labour 
will have done visibly better than in 
11)72 if it has captured any three of 
the following marginal five : North- 
ants, Northumberland, Warwickshire, 
Cumbria, Berks. 

Ulster 

Why Willie will 
not be trapped 

When Mr Anthony Hughes was shot 
dead by the army in Armagh on Mon¬ 
day it looked as if a few holes had 
also been shot in Mr Willie Wliitelaw’s 
decision to keep the ban on the 
Provisional Sinn Fein, the political 
wing of the Provisional IRA, while 
legalising the republican clubs, which 
reflect Official IRA attitudes. It was 
widely interpreted that the Officials 
had been rewarded for keeping to 
their unilateral ceasefire announced a 
year ago. The significance of Mr 
Hughes's death is that lie was the 
second Official IRA terrorist to be 
shot by the army in two days. 

With this evidence that at least 
some of the Officials aie hack in 
military a< tion, more people in the 
British Labour party and the Social 
Democratic and Labour paity have 
been inclined to argue that Mr White- 
law's distinction has become meaning¬ 
less. They want to see the Provisional 
Sinn Fern being allowed to contest 
the local and regional assembly elec¬ 
tions tins summer, if only because they 
believe it will demonstrate just how 
little support the IRA has among the 
Catholic community. 

Labour and the SDLP are wrong 
if they think that this renewed 
Official activity has trapped Mr 
Whitclaw in a tight corner. lie is far 
too wily for that. All the evidence 
is that if the Officials do go hack on 
the offensive (and so far their cease¬ 
fire has been broken only by a few 
undisciplined “cowboys,” inevitable in 
anv organisation with a large thug 
and criminal element) then far from 
interpreting this as forcing him to 


legalise the Provisional Sinn Fein, Mr 
Whitclaw is much more likely to pro¬ 
scribe any republican dubs that back 
the return to terrorism. 

The Northern lteland (Emergency 
Provisions) Bill at present before 
Parliament gives him power to do just 
that. Undei part three of this bill 
be will be able to ban “ any organ¬ 
isation that appears to him to be 
concerned in terrorism or m promot¬ 
ing or in encouraging it.” 1'he bill 
anyway bans both, wings of the IRA 
and Sinn Fein but it removes any 
doubt that the Government, by end¬ 
ing the ban on republican clubs which 
were outlawed by the Special Powers 
Act, secs republicanism as a legitimate 
aspiration so long as it is pursued by 
peaceful means. This means that there 
is nothing contradictory in Mr White- 
law's position : he is making a clear 
distinction between those, who are 
willing to work within the system and 
those who resort to the gun when 
they fail at the ballot box. 

‘The Government is light to stand 
firm on this issue. It has always been 
a terrorist fiction that there is any 
difference between the IRA and Sinn 
Fein. This fiction has allowed Sinn 
Fein to operate as an effective propa¬ 
ganda unit justifying IRA violence. 
It was Mr Lynch, the. former prime 
minister in Dublin, who said that it 
was impossible to tell where Sinn Fein 
ends and the IRA begins. If Sinn Fein 
were legalised then there would be 
the absurd situation where British 
security forces would he protecting its 
candidates while being shot at by its 
military wing. 

There is no need to icmovc the 
ban to find out how much support 
there is for the IRA. The strength 
of militant republicanism will be shown 
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by the numbed of votes going to the 
republican clubs, which are putting 
up 80 candidates in the Catholic 
areas. If there is widespread annoy¬ 
ance at Sinn Fein remaining illegal 
then it may come through in 
the number of spoiled papers. With 
these alternatives open to pro-IRA 
Catholics it is not wqrth running the 
risk of a Protestant reaction by end¬ 
ing the ban, which for many followers 
of Mr Craig and the Rev. Ian Paisley 
would be final proof that the Govern¬ 
ment had sold out to the IRA. 

The real concern of the Government 
should be how to encourage the 
moderate Catholics to go out and vote. 
There are several signs that the 
minority is in a receptive mood. An 
opinion poll of the militant Creggan 
estate in Londonderry showed 83 per 
cent wanting to give the white paper 
a chance, and over 350 teachers in 
the equally militant Andcrsonstown 
area of Belfast have demanded an 
immediate end to the IRA campaign 
of violence. 

As the gulf between the Catholics 
and the IRA widens there is evidence 
that the terrorists have suffered 
serious military setbacks. Almost 300 
of their officers have been arrested 
since last summer, with the result that 
the IRA is relying more and more 
on young, inexperienced recruits. 
Moreover, IRA ranks are being 
depleted as many fall out simply 
because they can see no point in the 
continued violence, and with the recent 
evidence (it was always known to 
happen) that individuals have been 
pilfering IRA funds in massive 
amounts this exodus should continue. 
All this is not to say that the IRA 
is on the verge of defeat or that it 
will not continue to commit atrocities. 
But more and more Catholics want 
to give peace a chance and the IRA 
is weaker and more discredited than 
it has been for some time. 

The Government could give a 
great deal of encouragement to 
moderate Catholics by taking steps to 
convince them that the proposed 
Council of Ireland is going to be 
more than a charade. But before it 
can do this Without fear of a bad 
reaction from the Protestants it would 
help if the Dublin government were 
now able to indicate that it accepted 
the continued existence of Northern 
Ireland as a reality, which it will be 
doing as much more than a formality 
the day it sits down beside the official 
Northern Ireland representatives in 
the council. These two steps would 
strengthen the moderate cause. 


Parking 

One law for some 

In its public reaction, at any rate, the 
Nigerian High Commission showed no 
embarrassment at being named as 
number one in what Mr Greville 
Jenrier, MP, called “ the top ten in the 
roll of road dishonour ’’ among 
diplomats in Britain. Mr Jenner 
awarded Nigeria the title after 
receiving a letter from Mr Carlisle, 
minister of state at the Home Office, 
giving him details of unpaid parking 
fines by diplomatic missions over the 
past six years. Nigerian diplomats had 
more than £23,000 in fines waived 
because they claimed diplomatic 
immunity. The total number of park¬ 
ing offences by foreign missions during 
that period was 132,055. Nigeria’s 
share was 11,104 ; £ ^ ,e ta ble shows the 
next nine countries in the league of 
offenders. Not shown is the record of 
the United States : 389 offences in the 
six years. 

The Vienna Convention, which 
came into effect in 1964, gives diplo¬ 
mats immunity from both the civil 
and criminal laws of their host 
countries (although China refuses exit 
visas to people who do not compensate 
generously the families of cyclists they 
have run down). The convention 
does state that it is the duty of all 
diplomats to respect the laws of the 
country in which they are serving, but 
compliance is left to the discretion of 
the ambassador or high commissioner. 
The only hope of persuading wayward 
embassies not to commit parking 
offences—or, rather, to pay up when 
they do—is to expose them to regular 
publicity with the publication of a 
league table, say, every three months. 
A similar publicity campaign in 
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America had a salutary effect. But in 
this country, the figures come to light 
sporadically and then only through the 
tortuous device of a private letter 
written by a minister to an MP, 
leaving it to the MP to decide what 
information should be made public. 

The diplomats are not the only ones 
who get away lightly. There are a 
number of expensive hotels and 
restaurants in London where cars 
regularly wait outside on double yellow 
lines for long periods with apparent 
impunity, causing serious obstruction 
to traffic. The British public is going 
to be the more resentful and all die 
keener to see parking rules enforced 
impartially now that the police are 
tightening up on the ordinary 
motorist. Until about two months ago 
London’s traffic wardens were 
instructed to allow ten minutes’ leeway 
to a motorist parking on a yellow line, 
while he delivered or collected a heavy 
load. The system led to so much abuse 
that two months ago wardens were 
told to permit only one minute’s 
waiting. 

The police frequently complain that 
having to chase the motorist gives 
them a poor image. But it is unequal 
enforcement of the law that particu¬ 
larly irks motorists, most of whom 
appreciate that parking controls are at 
present virtually the only means of 
easing congestion in London. The 
Automobile Association says it 
approves the one minute rule, and 
while it is looking for a suitable test 
case where, the police have been too 
harsh, it lias not found one yet. 

Disabled. _ 

A matter of luck 

It was even more of a pity than usual 
that Monday’s debate in the Commons 
about help for the disabled declined 
into a party political exchange. It was 
also a pity—because distracting and 
confusing—that time should have been 
spent in argument about the accuracy 
of figures published in The Times on 
Monday, which appeared to show that 
19 identified local authorities spent less 
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last year on services for the disabled 
than the year before, (Those figures 
formed part of a survey conducted hv 
the Central Council for the Disabled : 
they were extracted from the annual 
statistics published h\ the Institute of 
Municipal Treasurers and Accountants.) 

The party politics came in because, 
in order to ventilate the frustiations of 
disabled people, Mr Jack Ashley, the 
totally deaf Labour MP foi Stoke-on- 
Trent South, moved a motion criticising 
the Covermnent for its failure to ensure 
full implementation of the Chtonieally 
Sick and Disabled Persons Act, 1970. 
For the (iovernment, Mr Michael 
Alison, a junior minister at the Depart¬ 
ment of Health and Social Security, 
responded by ridiculing Labour’s efforts 
for the disabled when in power and 
describing the motion as “ a tawdry 
political joke.” 

What is beyond party political ping- 
pong is that the 1070 act is, as Mi 
Ashley said, quite certainly not being 
fully implemented. The act, which was 
the product of a private member's bill 
introduced by Mr Alfred Morris, coveis 
the provision of help in the home ; 
adaptations of houses to meet special 
needs ; aids to mobility ; television and 
radio sets : assistance with holidays, and 
the installation of telephones, lint 
another recent survey* illustrates tin- 
vast disparities in implementing the act 
between one local authority and 
another. More than a third of the 42 
councils sur\e\ed had taken inadequate 
steps, or none at all, to find out how 
ntan\ disabled people live 111 tlieii aieas 
ami what their needs are, a funda¬ 
mental duty laid upon them by the act. 

The survey, which names neither the 
generous nor the stingy councils, olTers 
several examples of the range of assist¬ 
ance. Spending on home helps varies 
from £;$ to £12 pei 1,000 population ; 
house adaptations, from £B to 41 too 
per 1,000; meals on wheels seivice, 
from £2 to £20 per 1,000 ; telephones, 
from £6 to Ciyo per 100,000. 

It is a rnattei of lurk that deter¬ 
mines the quality of the services pro¬ 
vided for the disabled. The National 
Fund for Research into Crippling 
Diseases considers that “ the only way 
of achieving progress towards gieater 
standardisation is for the central 
government department increasingly 
to acquire regulatory powers" 
and that “a restatement of the 
ministry’s inspectoral powers is 
overdue ” Mr Ashley echoed this recom¬ 
mendation m asking for an inspectorate 
like that in education anil commis- 

* Report by Serial Policy Rescan h. National 
fund for Rrtrarrh into (,'rifiplini; Disrates. 
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sinners like those established under the 
Housing Finance Act to make sure that 
backward councils are brought into 
line. Although the (Iovernment is no 
doubt understandably reluctant to inter¬ 
vene too far in the affairs of local 
authorities, it does look as if some of 
them will not respond until thev are 
given a lieftv push 

Monday Club _ 

You takes your 
choice _ 

It is difficult to ^e why Mr Jonathan 
(luinness, the chairman of the Monday 
Club who is campaigning for re-election 
this month, has been getting so steamed 
up over the letter with his forged 
.signature that was circulated to the 
club's ;{,ooo national members tiiis week. 
It maile him out to he, he said, “a 
feudal and very arrogant reactionary 
figure " wdiich, one might have thought, 
weie just the qualities the militant right- 
wing members of the club would have 
lookeil for in their chairman. But Mr 
(luinness was not at all happv. He 
called it “ black propaganda" and a 
“ nihilistic production " and although 
iic did not go so far as to accuse his 
opponent in the election, Mr George 
Young, personally, he did sav that who¬ 
ever is behind it “clearly has the 
interests of his victoiv at heart.” As 
this is the second forged circular to 
appear recently the police have been 
called in to try to uncover an infiltrator 
in the club’s ranks. 

Mr Young is challenging Mi (luinness 
because he believes the club is falling 
apait nuclei his “ ineffective and in¬ 
efficient " chairmanship. There would 
seem to be little distinction in political 
ideology between them, except that Mr 
Young seems to argue more fiercely for 
repatriation of blacks and Asians than 
Mr (luinness, who takes the pcnvellite 
“voluntary" line. O11 the other hand, 
although both aie in favour of 
capital punishment it is unlikely that 
Mr Young goes all the way with his 
opponent in his plans for disposing of 
murderers. 

It is style rather than policy that 
separates the two candidates. Mr 
Young thinks the club has not been 
effective enough as a pressure group 
within the Tory party (especially given 
its “ neo-socialist” policies on incomes, 
Ulster and Ugandan Asians) and wants 
to ginger up the whole organisation 
and turn it into a truly national move¬ 
ment. Mr (luinness says that Mr Young 
has always been a disruptive influence 
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in the club and if he were elected most 
of the present 20-odd Tory MPs who 
are members (including two Govern¬ 
ment ministers, Mr Geoffrey Rippon 
and Mr Julian Amery) would resign. 

This is not something that worries 
the hold Mr Young. He has already 
called for Mr Rippon’s resignation 
(over his visit to L T ganda at the time 
of the expulsion of the Asian com¬ 
munity) and, in a splendid alliterative 
flurrv, describes most of the MPs 
as a “ hunch of backbench hums " who 
have been a “ millstone " around the 
club’s neck and have used the club 
simply to further their own ends. 

Mr Guinness’s supporters claim that 
Mr Young will rut tTie Monday Club 
off from the Tory party (which would 
bring a loud sigh of relief from mans 
other Tories) but Mr Young is adamant 
that the club has a future only if it 
works within the Tory party. Both 
candidates play down the importance 
of National Front infiltration hut a 
prominent member of the national 
membership selection committee has 
already resigned because of the number 
of people with NF sympathies who are 
being admitted. 

The official Tory parts is much 
embarrassed by the antics of the 
Monday Club and a lot of behind-the- 
scenes pressure has been put on Mr 
Rippori and Mr Amery to end their 
association with it. Both party officials 
and senior cabinet members take the 
view that membership of the club is 
becoming increasingly incompatible 
with membership of the Government, 
as well as being an electoral liability. 
Nevertheless, they recognise that the 
club lias acted in the past as a useful 
“ safety valve ” in channelling the right- 
wing opinion which undoubtedly exists 
at the Tory grassroots level. Whether 
this outweighs the damage the club 
does to the Tory party’s image, 
especially among voune voters, is 
another question. 
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The day we helped Tim Ormerod lose £500 


Not long ago, before a large 
and enthusiastic audience, 

Tim Ormerod realised a personal 
ambition.He gaveWest Bromwich 
a Gala Concert and conducted the 
orchestra of 70 himself. 

His impresario was a branch 
of Williams & Glyn’s Bank. 

Tim played the clarinet in the 
Scottish National Symphony 
Orchestra before giving up 
playing to teach. In his spare time, 
he conducts a youth wind 
orchestra, an amateur orchestra 
and a wind ensemble. 

So when he came to us with 
his idea for a concert, he had most 
of it planned already 
the orchestra,soloists, hall, 
programmes, advertising. 

The cost,he said,couldn’t 
possibly be covered by ticket sales, 
but he would make good the 


difference if we would lend him 
the money and help him with the 
business side. 

We had known Tim and his 
family for a long time. We knew 
what this meant to him. So we set 
to work. 

Musically,the concert was a 
great success - enjoyed as much 
by the performers as the audience. 
For Tim it was a thrilling 
experience he will never forget. 
But despile the success he lost 
nearly £500. 



Although Tim thought the 
loss was infinitely worthwhile, we 
felt we ought to look for some way 
to help him make it up. So, when 
he agreed that we should 
reorganise his small portfolio of 
investments, we looked for shares 
which would not only yield a good 
income,but would grow and build 
up a reserve in case he ever 
decides to give anot her concert. 

When Tim wanted to sell a 
few shares last year, we suggested, 
rather than dip into his nest egg, 
he should have a personal loan 
instead. We do this for quite a few 
cust omers, because, apart fr< >n 1 
possible tax relief, it can save them 
a lot of money. 

This is what we mean when 
we say that a bank should not only 
handle your money,hut help you 
enrich your life 


WILLIAMS 8 GWTS BANK £ 

Let’s make life richer 
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THE WORLD Russia and the west 1 


From the west's ability, to the 
east's need ? 


A spectre is haunting communist 
Europe : the spectre of hunger. Local 
food shortages have recurrently affected 
Russia and parts of its east European 
sphere in recent years. Last year the 
Soviet authorities launched a massive 
propaganda campaign to get their 
people to consume less bread ; last 
month they found they could no longer 
hush up the fact that potatoes and 
butter were being rationed. Unfavour¬ 
able weather has certainly played its 
part in producing a succession of poor 
crops, but an equal part has been 
played by continuing mismanagement 
and continuing failure to give the col¬ 
lectivised farmers adequate incentives. 
It is fortunate for the Russian con¬ 
sumer, and for his political masters, 
that the communist system’s glaring 
inefficiency in food production seems 
to fit neatly together with the western 
world’s tendency to produce enormous 
food surpluses. 

The revelation that a large part of 
the European community’s accumu¬ 
lated “ butter mountain ” is being sold 
to Russia, for about a sixth of the price 
that the community paid for it, set 
off shock waves this week that led to 
a sharp exchange in the House of 


Commons on Tuesday. On the same 
day Canada announced the sale to 
Russia of $20om worth of wheat and 
barley. This was the latest instalment 
in the series of massive Soviet pur¬ 
chases of western grain that has 

exceeded $2 billion in value over the 
past year. Half of this total has been 
sold by the United States ; and last 
week controversy about the terms of 
the American sales was revived in 

Washington when a Democratic con¬ 

gressman, Mr John Melcher, disclosed 
that the Administration had subsidised 
the wheat sales to Russia to the tune 
of $30001 despite pleas from the 

Australian and Canadian wheat boards 
that Russia should be required to pay 
a proper market price. 

It is a remarkable year that sees 
Mr Brezhnev saved from having to 
confront a hungry and angry popula¬ 
tion by the outpourings of the 
western cornucopia. But we have 
not reached the end of the 
story. Russia can be expected to 
remain a considerable purchaser of 
American and other western grain at 
least for another year. Nor are food 
imports the only sector of east-west 
trade in which Russia has started to 


show a more eager interest. In industry, 
just as in agriculture, Soviet perfor¬ 
mance is running far below the rates 
set in the current five-year plan (1971- 
75). The extent to which Russia’s 
whole economic system is now under 
strain can be measured by the slow¬ 
down in the growth of its military 
expenditures (see the chart on page 31). 
Mr Brezhnev and his colleagues, being 
unable to speed economic development 
if they held to the old dogmas of 
autarky, have been obliged to ask the 
non-communist world to take a hand. 

From getting the Italians in to build 
a big motor plant, they have moved 
on to discuss the possibility of die 
Japanese helping to develop Siberian 
oil, and of the Americans providing 
something like $3 billion with which 
Siberian gasfields could be opened up, 
a large part of the output being 
shipped to America in repayment. 
These are only the most prominent 
features in a much wider and more 
complex Soviet campaign for the 
expansion of economic relations with 
the outside world, a campaign that 
involves many other countries. 

But, just as the United States 
has emerged as the largest supplier of 
food to hungry Russia, so it is American 
finance and technology that Russia 
now particularly hungers after. On 
March 21st the Soviet Union obtained 
its first-ever credit from the Export- 
Import Bank. But on April 4th the 
bank’s chairman, Mr Henry Kearns, 
said in Moscow that the Russians would 
have to provide the Americans with 
a great deal more in the way of hard 
information if they wanted to get much 
bigger credits from the bank in con¬ 
nection with the Siberian gas project. 
On Tuesday President Nixon included 
in his message to Congress on inter¬ 
national trade a request for approval 
of his intention to extend most¬ 
favoured-nation (MFN) status—that is, 
equal treatment in tariff rales—to 
Russia and China. But his Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr Shultz, had warned 
the Russians that they must pay 
heed to Senator Jackson's success in 
lining up majorities in both houses of 
Congress for his amendment barring 



But what* In it for mo. Mr Brozhnav ? 
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any granting of MFN status to com¬ 
munist countries that blocked emigra¬ 
tion by devices like the new Soviet 
“ ransom ” tax. 

There is, in fact, a general imbalance 
in the new Russo-American economic 
relationship. Mr Nixon is undoubtedly 
glad to get rid of surplus grain, 
attracted by the idea of improving the 
fuel outlook by arranging for supplies 
of Siberian gas, and eager to redress 
his country’s balance of payments by 
developing new markets ; and, behind 
all these specifics, he sees the expansion 
of econofnic links with Russia as part 
and parcel of the whole policy of east- 
west detente. But the United States 
can hold out for its own terms in the 
inevitable bargaining ; it is not in 
desperate need. On all the evidence, 
Mr Brezhnev’s position would appear 
to be much closer to desperation. 

Russia _ 

Prune or purge? 

Mr Brezhnev's projected visits to 
Washington and Bonn should not he 
seen as giving the green light to Soviet 
reformers. On the contrary, the closer 
Russia's ties with the west become, the 
more anxiously will its rulers seek to 
prevent the .spread of dangerous ideas 
and influences inside the. country. 
Obvious moves in this direction have 
included the new clamping down on 
such open dissidents as Professor 
Sakharov, and the staging at the end 
of March of a conference of the party’s 
watchdogs in the armed forces—the 
first such meeting since i960. Even 
more significant is the revision of the 
list of communist party members, which 
began in March and will probably go 
on into 1974. 

The signs are that, this time, the 
aim is to prune rather than to purge 
in Stalin's drastic st\le. But the calling 
in and reissuing of party cards is a 
poweiful means of scaring potential 
heretics into docility. The party has 
about i",m members--- roughly one- 
tenth of all Soviet adults—and the 
party card is an almost indispensable 
passport to promotion. Nearly all col¬ 
lective farm chairmen, most army 
officers and all the generals are mem¬ 
bers ; in its higher layers party niemlier- 
ship is not very different from the 
Soviet establishment. Russia's inner ten¬ 
sions cannot, therefore, be accurately 
described as conflicts between com¬ 
munists and managers or between parts 1 
and state. Nearlv all the contestants 
on both sides hold party cards. A more 
realistic distinction is the one between 


RUSSIA AND THE WEST 

the party’s ordinary members and its 
inner core of apparatchiki, whose 
primary aim is to maintain a system in 
which power is concentrated at the top. 

Such Soviet critics as the historian 
Mr Roy Medvedev pin their hopes 
for reform on changes within the party, 
to he effected by a coalition between 
the dissenters (whom Mr Medvedev 
calls party democrats) and the techno¬ 
crats, whose role is likely to be enlarged 
by economic development. But, in view 
of the leadership’s sharp reaction to 
dangerous influences from Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, and of the way the apparatchiki 
have recaptured their prerogatives after 
each bout of managerial reform, it 
seem.-, doubtful whether real change 
can come from within. It is more likely 
to come—explosively rather than 
gradually—as a result of pressure from 
outside the party and from below. 

The leadership's policy is to prevent 
social tensions and discontents from 
boiling over, while keeping the party 
from being unduly affected by such 
ferments. Nikita Khrushchev’s succes¬ 
sors are still clinging together eight 
years after they brought him down. The 
only conspicuous removal from the top 
ranks has been that of the Ukrainian 
hard-liner, Pyotr Shelest—although 
Dmitri Polyansky’s appointment to the 
hot seat of minister of agriculture may 
prove to he the first step toward his 
being ousted from the politburo. The 
stability at the top has eliminated the 
need for mass dismissals from the lower 
ranks since 1964. Now the question is 
whether the leadership can carry out 
important foreign policy moves with 
disruptive potentialities at home and 
still refrain from a real purge. 

Ostpolitik _ 

The lie detectors 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

It is no secret that Herr Willy Brandt 
has been sitting tight on his Ostpolitik 
recently, in the hope that the Russians 
might do something to make it look 
more attractive to the Germans. And 
lo and behold the firm buzz now is 
that the Soviet leader, Mr Leonid 
Brezhnev, is coming to Bonn in mid- 
May. He has chosen this time to accept 
an invitation first proffered by Herr 
Brandt in 1971. By the time of Mr 
Brezhnev’s visit, if the Bundestag 
bucks up, the ratification of the 
general relations treaty between the 
two Germanys should have been com¬ 
pleted. This visit by Mr Brezhnev to 
the old enemy (his visits to the west 
can be counted on the fingers of one 
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Brandt knows it's a tender plant 


hand) has given rise to hopes in Bonn 
that he wants to give the old 
Ostpolitik a new shot in the arm. 
West Germans also hope that he 
might tell his lads in the east, even 
before he comes, to stop being beastly. 

The Czechoslovaks have all along 
been insisting legalistically that the 
Munich agreement of 1938 should be 
deemed to have been null and void 
from the start—a bargaining position 
nothing if not kafkaesque. Several 
recent speeches in Prague, however, 
have encouraged the west Germans 
to speculate that the Czechoslovaks, 
under Soviet pressure, may adopt a 
more flexible line. The Czechs were 
in Bonn at the end of this week, pur¬ 
suing their negotiations with the 
foreign ministry while Herr Brandt’s 
Social Democrats were reviewing the 
Ostpolitik, among other things, at 
their party conference at Hanover. 

An even more delicate problem is 
that of negotiations with Poland. The 
recent establishment of diplomatic 
relations has been accompanied by an 
ugly haggle, which still continues. It 
is about people versus money. Some 
Germans have a very simple word for 
it : blackmail. Poland is now deman¬ 
ding compensation for Poles sent to Ger¬ 
man concentration camps during the 
second world war, just over 200,000 of 
whom are still alive. Not getting their 
money, they are reluctant to let 
“ ethnic Germans ” out. According to 
the west German Red Cross, there are 
1.2m people of German origin living 
in what is now Poland. A quarter of a 
million of these fulfil the necessary 
requirements to leave Poland and go 
to west Germany. A mere few thous¬ 
and have left, complaining on arrival 
that they have had to fill in a dozpn 
or more exit applications and that 
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We build on our development areas 

When this hybrid power unit leaves the factory it will be a smooth, 
flat, plastic capsule no larger than a book of matches. 

Newmarket Transistors Limited, a Pye company, form the circuit by 
using thick film techniques on a ceramic substrate. Transistors and 
other active devices are then added as chips of silicon, themselves formed 
by high temperature diffusion and photolithography. Applications for 
this technology extend over the whole field of electronics, 
from satellites to toys. 

^ Pye brings to every system project an overall capability that is unique - 
in technical scope and in the quality of project management. 

Profit from our systems 


S$S Automution & Control ■ Business Communications • Closed Circuit Television Systems Component Technology Data Hand lint? & 
Computer Peripherals - Electrical Appliances Industrial. Scientific & Analytical Instrumentation Plastics Moulding & Finishing Radio 
& Television Transmitters & Receivers - Radio Frequency & Low Voltage Heating Equipment - Telephone & Radio Communication Systems 
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Eurobraz 

a promising first year 



"Although some countries, especially in Latin 
America, are growing at a satisfactory rate, they 
still lack additional financial resources of sufficient 
volume to esteblish essential industries which would 
then enable them to attain a degree of development 
compatible with the desired political and social 
stability." 

This was said by Or. Nestor Jost, chairman, in the bank's 
first annual report. 

To facilitate the necessary flow of funds the bank has 
opened an office in Rio de Janeiro. 

Or. Jost expressed thanks to City of London interests who 
helped the bank in its early months. 


SOME SALIENT FIGURES 

Total assets 

Paid up capital (on 5.1.73) 
Profit on 8 months' trading, 
after taxation 


£65,608,968 
£ 4,000,000 

£ 234,985 


The shareholders of the European Brazilian Bank 
Limited are 

BANCO DO BRASIL S.A., BRASILIA, 

BANK OF AMERICA LIMITED. LONDON 
BANOUE AMERIBAS S.A.. LUXEMBOURG. 

DEUTSCHE BANK A.G.. FRANKFURT. 

UNION BANK OF SWITZERLAND, ZURICH. 

Copies of (he Report ft Accounts may be obtained from 


Bank Limited 

St Helen's 1 Undershaft. London EC3A 8HN 
Telephone: 01-623 8281 Telegrams: Eurobraz-Ldn. 
Telex: 887012/3 
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the mere fact of application has led 
to many of them losing their jobs. 

But the Ostpolitik was always about 
east Germany. The present pattern of 
the continuing talks with east Germany 
is tiny agreements (one the other day, 
for example, allowing west Berlin to 
dump some of its refuse in east 
Germany) and big difficulties. The 
nub of the problem is west Berlin. 
Herr Brandt has talked of west Berlin 
as “ the lie-detector in east-west rela¬ 
tions.” It still is. East Germany is 
being sticky, and so is the Soviet 
Union, on the main point; does west 
Germany represent the west Berliners? 
At the signature of the treaty between 
the two Germanys in December there 
was an exchange of oral statements 
to the effefct that west Germany’s 
mission in east Berlin would represent 
west Berliners. The east Germans arc 
now jibbing. 

Neither Herr Brandt nor his chief 
negotiator with the east, Herr Egon 
Bahr, thinks that the Ostpolitik is 
other than a tender plant, and they 
point out that it has borne some fruit. 
Human traffic between east and west 
Germany is now at its largest volume 
since the building of the Berlin wall 
in 1961. An estimated 7m people 
from west Berlin and west Germany 
visited east Berlin and east Germany 
last year. Traffic on the access routes 
to west Berlin has increased during 
the past nine months by 45 per cent, 
and there are few formalities, com¬ 
pared with the hold-ups and hour- 
long queues and searches of yester¬ 
year. But those in the east who want 
to come west still have a difficult time. 


Soviet forces _ 

The strain on 
men and money 

Among all the mysteries of Soviet 
statistics, nowhere is it necessary to go 
by guess and by God more than in 
defence matters. So the accompanying 
charts are rough guides, not precise 
statements of verifiable facts. One rea¬ 
son for this is that practically all 
Russian spending on military research 
and development is covered by the 
“ science ” and not the defence budget. 
And, given Russia’s preoccupation with 
nuclear missiles and the navy, it is the 
“ science ” budget which has been 
rising most steeply. " 

This has imposed a severe strain on 
Russia’s economic resources, especially 
on the scarce factor of skilled scientists 
and technicians ; and, whatever their 
fears or ambitions, the Russians have 
not dared to let the rise in defence 
spending exceed that in their gross 
national product. Between 1965 and 
1970 their defence spending rose by 8 
per cent a year, but then the gnp was 
rising by around per cent. And once 
Russia’s economic growth faltered—as 
it did in 1971 and 1972, when the 
annual rise in gnp was less than 5 per 
cent even at current prices—defence 
expenditures began to flatten out, 
rising by less than 3J per cent in each 
of the past two years. 

The strain will persist, for, like the 
western powers, the Russians have to 
accept the fact that the development 
of modern weapons, whether nuclear 


or conventional, lies close to the 
frontiers of technology. The result is 
that their real economic cost will con¬ 
tinue to rise at a faster rate than the 
growth in gnp. But, unlike the Nato 
powers, the Russians keep the costs of 
manning their armed forces down by 
offering their conscripts a very austere 
life and by sticking to simple, rigid 
drills in training. 

Even so, the Russians, again like the 
western powers, cannot make room for 
the rise in development costs unless 
they keep a tight control on the 
size of their armed forces (particularly, 
of course, their army of around 2m 
men) and unless they also keep military 
equipment in service longer than 
ideally it should be. So over the past 
few years the number of conscripts in 
the Soviet army has not changed very 
much even though the number of 
divisions within that army has risen. 

That rise, as the chart shows, is 
bound up with the deployment of 
troops along the Chinese border. But, 
in achieving that build-up, the Russians 
have chosen to create new divisions, 
manned largely by local conscripts, 
rather than to transfer established 
divisions from other regions. The 
result is that the average manpower 
strength of Russia’s divisions, especially 
of those reserve formations which were 
already comparatively under-manned, 
has been reduced. The showpiece first- 
line divisions in eastern Europe have 
been retained intact. This policy has 
had the incidental advantage of 
creating more jobs for the. boys—the 
members of the well paid and 
remarkably privileged professional 
corps of army officers. 


What Russia spends on defence 



What Russia does with its army 



*ln all, about 40% of the divisions (category I) are at or near combat strength, that is batwaen 75% 
and 100% manned ; another 30% (category II) are between 50V. and 75% . and the remainder 
(category III) around 33% manned. All divisions m eastern Europe are category I, as are between 
15 and 20 of the divisions in the Ear East. 

Source ; International Institute of Strategic Studies 


•On the assumption that two-thirds of the science 
budget, which includes research and development 
expenditure, ia devoted to military ends. 
tAs expressed in domestic roubles In terms of 
dollar equivalents the percentage of gnp devoted 
to defence is higher, by some estimates in the 
range of 9% to 10% and by othera 10% to 11% 
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THE WORLD 


International Report 





Eye tor an ay a: Kamel Nasser dead, me bomb that missed IsraeTs ambassador in Cyprus 


A bloody night 


FROM OUR ISRAEL CORRESPONDENT 

The front pages of Israeli newspapers 
have been plastered with street maps 
of Beirut with crosses marking the 
seven targets which were hit in the 
two-and-a-half-hour raid against Pales¬ 
tinian guerrillas in the city on Monday 
night. The eighth target was a garage 
north of Sidon. The operation em¬ 
ployed a combination of commando 
techniques which the Israeli army has 
refused to describe in detail, fully 
expecting that they will have to be 
used again. 

The most serious damage inflicted 
on the guerrilla movement was the 
killing of three Palestinian leaders 
in Beirut, the demolition of the head¬ 
quarters of the Popular Democratic 
Front in a seven-storey building in the 
heart of the city and the capture of 
valuable documents. The Israelis say 
their importance was confirmed by 
panicky radio signals on Tuesday from 
guerrilla headquarters to all agents in 
Israel and the occupied territories to 
scatter, and cover their tracks. 

This was the second operation 
against the guerrilla organisations in 
Lebanon in two months. The Israelis 
claim that if the attack against 
guerrilla camps on February uoth had 
taken place a few days earlier the men 


in Beirut 


who committed the Khartoum mur¬ 
ders, in which three diplomats were 
killed, might have been captured be¬ 
fore they left Lebanon. The Israelis 
also claim that they had expected the 
Arab attacks on the Israeli ambassa¬ 
dor’s flat and an £1 A 1 plane in Nico¬ 
sia on Monday. The Israeli chief of 
staff. General David Elazar, has made 
it clear that Israel considers defensive 
measures alone to be insufficient to 
defeat terrorism. This is why Israel’s 
counter-terrorists struck on Monday 
night. Mrs Golda Meir described their 
work as marvellous. 

The death of the three Palestinian 
leaders is a blow to the operational 
command of Fatah, the largest 
guerrilla organisation. Mr Mohammed 
Youssef Najjer, better known as Abu 
Youssef, was a founder member of 
Fatah, the right-hand man of its 
leader, Mr Yasser Arafat, and a mem¬ 
ber of the executive committee of the 
Palestinian Liberation Organisation. 
He was responsible for Palestinian 
relations with the Lebanese govern¬ 
ment. Abu Daoud, the Fatah leader 
captured and imprisoned in Jordan in 
February, named Abu Youssef as 
head of Fatah’s intelligence service and 
a controller of Black September 


operations. He claimed that Abu 
Youssef had controlled the murder 
of the Jordanian prime minister, Mr 
Wasfi 'Pel, the hijacking of the Sabena 
plane in 1970 and the abortive Bangkok 
hostage-taking last year. 

Mr Kamal Adwan, another victim, 
was also a founder member of Fatah 
and a member of its nine-man 
executive. It is believed that he was 
recently put in charge of Fatah’s 
operations in Israel and Jordan. The 
captured documents were taken from 
his home and, according to Israeli 
sources, the subsequent radio messages 
said “ the leader is dead. Order your 
comrades to disperse.” The third 
victim, Mr Kamal Nasser, was the 
official spokesman for the PLO. 
Formerly a member of the Jordanian 
parliament, he was expelled from the 
occupied West Bank in 1968 and later 
invited by Mr Arafat to take the job 
of spokesman. He was well known as 
a poet, but the Israelis claim he helped 
to organise terrorist operations in 
Europe. 

In the past months other PLO 
leaders have died, but Israel has not 
admitted responsibility for their deaths. 
The men killed include Mr Moham¬ 
med Hamshari, the PLO and Fatah 
representative in Paris, Mr Abdel 
Zouaiter, who held a similar position 
in Rome, Mr Ghassan Kanafani, an 
important figure in Mr George 
Habash’s Popular Front, and most 
recently Dr Basil al Kubaisi, who 
was killed in Paris on April 6th. 
Others have disappeared without 
publicity. Israel lost one agent, Baruch 





Ideally located at the mouth of the Humber, Grrmsby offers the 
last opportunity to expand in an estuarial area. Now Britain has 
entered the Common Market. Grimsby has opened the front 
door to Europe. Modern docks, a developing deep water port at 
neighbouring Immmgham, ample industrial land, a good labour 
supply, new housing estates and a superb centre complex are 
the advantages Grimsby offers. 

Grimsby's maritime connections date back through the 
centuries. Grimsby is a natural port, a natural development area 
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Talk your needs over with the Council, see for yourself what 
has been achieved and what is planned for the future and how 
Grimsby's growing prosperity can be your prosperity. 
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Cohen, in Spain and a businessman, 
Simha Giltzer, was killed in Cyprus 
last month. 

Monday’s raid on Beirut was carried 
out by a small elite force including 
paratroops and naval commandos. An 
advance party entered Lebanon on 
false foreign passports several days in 
advance party entered Lebanon with 
foreign passports several days in 
have been disguised as hippies, and 
some of the raiders wore Palestinian 
guerrilla clothing and Lebanese police 
uniforms. The main targets, dispersed 
throughout the capital, were attacked 
simultaneously to preserve the 
element of surprise. Several landings 
were made from the sea and helicopters 
were used to evacuate casualties. Two 
Israelis died and two were injured. 
Allegations by Palestinians that Ameri¬ 
cans were involved are being treated 
by the Israelis as just one more 
example of the Arabs’ refusal to 
acknowledge Israel’s military capabil¬ 
ity. It is now widely believed in Jeru¬ 
salem that Israeli forces are capable of 
operating with the same effectiveness 
anywhere in the Middle East. 


Hitting at the 
brains _ 

FROM OUR LEVANT CORRESPONDENT 

The initial outburst of indignation 
about the Israeli raids into the heart of 
Beirut in the early hours of Tuesday 
forced the Lebanese government of 
Mr Saab Salem to resign. But its fall 
is not as dramatic as it looks: the 
prime minister had been expected to 
resign after Easter, anyway, and bv 
Thursday the president had not yet 
decided whether to accept the resigna¬ 
tion. There were protest strikes in 
Beirut and other cities, which coincided 
with a state funeral for the people 
killed in the raid, but the mood grew 
more chastened as the realities of the 
situation became clear. 

The Lebanese realise that there 
cannot be any sure defence against 
such attacks. The Israeli raiders came 
and left by sea in small craft which 
are indistinguishable from the scores 
of fishing boats that thickly sprinkle 
the I.evant coast on any calm night. 
No really adequate defence measures 
are possible against repeat perfor¬ 
mances unless Lebanon is prepared to 
put itself on a war footing like Israel’s 
— and there are no signs that Lebanon 
will do so. The only effective deterrent 
would be retaliatory actions inside 
Israel on a similar scale but the 
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Lebanese have no confidence that the 
Palestinian organisations could mount 
thefti. 

Second, it is accepted that the three 
assassination victims were virtually 
defenceless. They had chosen to live 
outside the refugee camps—in retro¬ 
spect, a grave mistake—and to live like 
fairly affluent Beirutis by taking 
apartments in a prosperous residential 
area. Some Lebanese commentators are 
consoling themselves with the thought 
that since everyone knew where they 
lived it required no great feat of intel¬ 
ligence to locate them. The Israeli sug¬ 
gestion that the Beirut operation was 
in retaliation for the abortive attack on 
the Israeli ambassador in Cyprus the 
previous day is not believed in Lebanon. 
The Beirut raid must have been plan¬ 
ned beforehand, since Israelis had 
infiltrated Lebanon some days before 
to hire the cars that carried the 
raiders. 

The Lebanese say the Israeli govern¬ 
ment has officially and proudly adopted 
a policy of political assassination. But 
the guerrillas themselves have not 
escaped criticism. No one here likes 
the thought of Beirut being turned into 
a shooting gallery and there has 
been some condemnation of the Palesti¬ 
nians’ negligence in guarding their 
leaders, which one newspaper said 
bluntly was as bad as Lebanese passi¬ 
vity. But the stoicism of Mrs Kama! 
Adwan, who within hours of her 
husband's death said “ we were ready 
to pay, whatever the price,” has muted 
much of the criticism. These assassina¬ 
tions, following that of Mr Ghassan 
Kanafani last July and the attempt on 
the life of Dr Anis Sayegh, director 
of the Palestinian Reseaich Centre, 
have convinced Lebanese that the 
Israelis are aiming to wipe out the 
brains of the Palestinian guerrilla 
movement—although it is not clear 
who was responsible for those earlier 
killings. 

The temptation will be for the 
Palestinian leaders to return to ordinary 
domestic life, but most will probably 
now go underground. It is certain that 
there will be attempts at retaliatory 
attacks by Palestinians, but it is almost 
equally certain that they will be clumsy 
operations. It looks as if the Lebanese 
government has not yet made up its 
mind what to do about the guerrillas. 
It has been clear for a long time that 
the leadership of all the Palestinian 
groups has failed. Attempts to make 
changes at the top have been 
unsuccessful. The Israelis are now 
doing what the Palestinians have not 
been able to do for themselves. 
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France 

A triple steal 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

Back in January the French prime 
minister, M. Pierre Messmer, rashly 
produced what amounted to his govern¬ 
ment’s electoral manifesto in a speech 
which was promptly forgotten. Since 
last month’s election the trade unions 
have craftily revived it. What about all 
those lovely promises ? This week, M. 
Messmer, reading his equivalent of the 
Queen’s speech, answered them. 

The emphasis of the new govern¬ 
ment, he made clear, is to be on greater 
social justice, which almost everyone 
wants. Among the points M. Messmer 
made : 

The minimum wage will be raised by 
July to the Fr 1,000 (£88) a month 
which the trade unions were so loudly 
demanding last autumn. Allowing for 
inflation, today they are naturally 
demanding even more. Even so, this 
should represent a significant jump in 
real living standards for the poorest 
paid. 

Retirement “ a la carte ” between 
the ages of 60 and 65 will be made 
possible. Ultimately—and M. Messmer 
promised the successive steps would be 
laid down in advance—retirement at 
60 on the same terms as are now pos¬ 
sible at 63 will be introduced. This 
again was a major demand of the 
unions last year. 

There will be a “ bold ” reform of 
the social security system, “even if part 
of its costs have to be met out of 
general taxation.” This would repre¬ 
sent a major change from today’s basic 
principle that social security contri¬ 
butions and spending should be in 
balance. 


The highly paid “ should ” contri¬ 
bute more than in the past in taxation. 
But the only step announced here was 



Did Mattmar ramembar in tima ? 
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an examination of tax-deductible pro¬ 
fessional expenses, which are sometimes 
unjustifiably high (for journalists, for 
example, though we don’t often say 
so). 

Rises in the real value of family 
allowances will be fixed in advance. 
“ Non-working ’’ mothers will be given 
recognition of the fact that they, in 
fact, work as hard as anybody. 

M. Messmer’s words, of course, are 
not yet deeds. And he could, no doubt, 
have gone farther. But even his critics 
have had some difficulty concealing 
their chagrin that the clothes he stole 
from them in January and they stole 
from him in March have now been 
stolen back. And if words, in fact, turn 
out to be deeds, it will be the start of 
an overdue but all the more welcome 
change, 

Turkey 

An admiral at last 

After three weeks of deadlocked ballots, 
secret meetings, party feuds and fears 
of military intervention, the Turkish 
parliament has elected a successor to 
President Sunay. On April 6th, on the 
15th ballot. Senator Fahri Koruturk, 
who was proposed as a candidate only 
that day, collected 47 more votes than 
he needed to send him to the presiden¬ 
tial palace. He had the support of the 
three main political parties and the 
tacit blessing of the service comman¬ 
ders. 

Mr Koruturk seems an obvious 
choice. As commander of the Turkish 
navy, he strongly supported the 
military' takeover in i960. After retir¬ 
ing from the navy he served as 
ambassador to Moscow and then to 
Madrid. Five years ago he was 
appointed to the senate by President 
Sunav. 


The former admiral has the one 
essential qualification for a Turkish 
president : he can serve as a trusted 
channel of communication between the 
politicians and the soldiers. While 
retaining the confidence of the service 
chiefs, he has gained the respect of 
civilians by his belief that parliament 
is the place where the nation’s prob¬ 
lems should be solved. He was 
approached to become prime minister 
last year but his conditions were unac¬ 
ceptable to the parties. He wanted 
stronger powers to push through 
reforms and the postponement of the 
forthcoming general election. 

Since all sides seem well pleased with 
Mr Koruturk’s election, why the long 
wrangle that preceded it ? The short 
answer is that a general election is 
due in October. The selection of a new 
president gave the party leaders the 
opportunity to demonstrate that they 
were not prepared to submit meekly 
to the wishes of the service commanders. 
It was particularly important for Mr 
Demirel, the leader of the majority 
Justice party, to make a stand, for the 
commanders had dismissed him as 
prime minister in March, 1971. He did 
so by refusing to discuss the presidential 
candidates before the first ballot and 
by putting up Senator Ariburun at the 
last minute to oppose General Gurler, 
the army’s choice. Mr Ecevit, the 
Republican People’s party leader, boy¬ 
cotted the early ballots to publicise his 
campaign to send the soldiers back to 
their barracks. 

For the moment, the dust has settled, 
hut Turkey’s political dilemma remains 
unresolved. The professional officer 
corps regards itself as the custodian of 
Kemal Ataturk’s ideals. How then can 
it retire from politics if the politicians 
seem to be resisting the very reforms 
for which Ataturk fought ? 
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Rhodesia 

It's still a white 
world 


The outcry that has greeted the sen¬ 
tencing of Mr Peter Niesewand, the 
Rhodesian freelance journalist, is 
entirely appropriate. Mr Niesewand 
was sentenced to two years’ hard 
labour, one year of which is suspended, 
on April 6th for offences under the 
Rhodesian Official Secrets Act. The 
charges were not made public ; die 
trial was held in camera ; and nothing 
has been said or done to dispel the 
widespread suspicion that Mr Niese- 
wand’s real offence was to have done 
his job rather too thoroughly for the 
liking of Mr Ian Smith’s government. 

But there are certain ironies sur¬ 
rounding the trial. One is that the 
verdict and sentence were given only 
a day after Mr Smith announced that 
he would make another bash at 
implementing the 1971 Anglo- 
Rhodesian settlement proposals, which 
were rejected last year by Rhodesia’s 
blacks. Has Mr Smith lost his political 
touch ? After his disastrous decision 
to close the border with Zambia in 
January one might think so. Another 
possibility is that he did not foresee 
the indignation that Mr Niesewand’s 
trial would arouse. Or he may have 
thought that by first prosecuting Mr 
Niesewand and then releasing him on 
appeal he would appease right-wing 
critics in Rhodesia and at the same 
time show Britain that he was not so 
insensitive after all. If so, he should 
have known better. 

The ironies are not all at Mr Smith’s 
expense. Much greater anger was 
expressed in Britain about the manner 
and outcome of the trial than about 
the fact that Mr Niesewand had been 
detained under Rhodesia’s emergency 
regulations and would almost certainly 
have stayed in jail even if he had been 
found not guilty. Mr Smith told the 
British Government on Wednesday 
that he would not lift the detention 
order on Mr Niesewand. And it is im¬ 
possible to escape the conclusion that 
Britain was outraged mainly because 
Mr Niesewand is white and a journa¬ 
list. Others in Rhodesia have suffered 
similar fates without a murmur of 
protest from the outside world. 

Less than a month ago, for instance, 
three Africans were sentenced to death 
after a secret trial for possessing arms. 
Not even their names have been 
released. According to Amnesty Inter¬ 
national, about 130 men and women 
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You want your firm to grow 

This is one way 

You could try taking the whole thing on 
yourself. Not only the decisions—which you 
alone make—but all the legwork leading up to 
those decisions. 

You'll need to gather a vast amount ol local 
information concerning financial assistance, 
resources, availability of sites, communications, 
labour potential, freight handling facilities and 
much more. 

Do it all yourself, and you’ll have less time 
to devote to your day to day business 

And you still won’t know what you may 
be missing. 

This is a better way 

Get in touch with one of the Industrial 
Expansion Teams at the DTI. 

They can’t and won’t try to make decisions 
for you. 

But they can provide detailed, relevant 
information needed to help you make decisions 

For example, they can tellyou all about 
the Government's package of incentives for 
industrial projects in the Areas for Expansion * 

The incentives include grants towards the cost of 
new building and, depending on the area, of new 
plant and machinery. They also cover capital 
loans, removal costs, rent-free factories and help 
with training 

Save yourself a lot of valuable time and 
effort by getting in touch with one of the 
Industrial Expansion Teams at the DTI. 

Just phone your nearest regional office at 
the number shown below, or send off the coupon. 

You want your firm to grow. So do we. Get in 
touch. 


Headquarters, London, tt’l: 01 -834 2255 ext. 88 
Scotland. Glasgow, tel. 041 2482855 
Wales. Tel Cardiff62131 (STD code U222) 

Northern Region. Tel Newcastle-upon-Tyne 27575 
(STD code 0632) 

Northwest. Manchester.tel 061-236 2171 
Yorkshire & Humberside. Tel. Leeds 38232 
(STD code 0532) 

East Midlands. Tel. Nottingham 46121 (STD code 0602) 
West Midlands. Birmingham, tel 02t 643 S221 
South WesL'lel. Plymouth 21891 (STD code 0752) or 
Bristol 291071 (STD code 0272) 

London & South East. London, tel 01-828 4355 ext. 50 
Eastern Region. London, tel. 01-828 6271 ext. 104or61 
Northern Ireland. Tel. Belfast 34488 (STD code 0232) 


#The Areas for Expansion now cover the whole of Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland, Northern and 
North-West England, Yorkshire and Humberside, some parts of the Midlands and much of South-West England. 


To The Industrial Lxpansion Icam Department of Trade and 
Industry Millhank lower Millhunk London SW1P4 QU 
Please semi me fall details of the benefits available in the 
Areas for l.xpiinston 



The Areas for Expansion 


ISSUED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY 
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are at present detained without trial : 
some of them have been in prison for 
more than io years. There are also 
several thousand people held in 
stockades and other makeshift camps 
in the north-east of the country where 
much of the recent guerrilla activity 
has been concentrated. And there are 
several hundred people whose freedom 
of movement is restricted in one way 
or another. 

As Mr Heath said in the House of 
Commons on Monday, Mr Niesewand’s 
trial 'Jtas damaged the chances of a 
settlement.. Opinion in Britain has 
hardened and the African National 
Council remains firmly opposed to the 
1971 proposals. But, as Mr Heath also 
said, he is anxious to settle the dispute. 
If Mr Niesewand wins his appeal on 
April 27th Britain may feel that the 
climate has improved sufficiently to 
take up Mr Smith’s latest overture. 
There is nothing to prevent Mr Smith 
from implementing his part of the deal 
immediately. For one who made his 
name through unilateral action, if 
would seem a fitting thing to do. 

New Zealand _ 

Rugger mugger 

prom ouh New zbalano corhbspondent 

New Zealand’s prime minister, Mr 
Kirk, ended weeks of suspense on 
Tuesday by directing the rugby union 
to call off its invitation to South 
Africa’s Springboks for a tour this 
winter because the visiting team would 
be chosen from whites only. The rugby 
union complied under strong protest, 
repeating old slogans about keeping 
politics out of spirt and the sacred 
rights of rugby fans. Mr Kirk did not 
want to take such action—during his 
election campaign in November he 
said he would not stop the tour—and 
this week he acknowledged his embar¬ 
rassment at the turnabout. 

After coming to power Mr Kirk was 
warned about the tour's potential rami¬ 
fications : international criticism, a 
boycott of next year’s Commonwealth 
games in Christchurch by African and 
Caribbean countries, and-—-most alarm¬ 
ing—the prospect of violence on a 
scale never seen in New Zealand 
before. The army would njrobably have 
had to be called out ir^pgiport of the 
police, and a state of ^national emer¬ 
gency declared. 

The burning of a rugby stadium 
last weekend iaid Mr Kirk open to 
charges of surrendering to ,,poetical 
thuggery. It also led opponents <rf the 
tour to question his sincerity on the 


moral issue of apartheid. But Mr Kirk 
is neither a coward nor insincere. He 
declared that liis government would 
welcome a Springbok visit “when one 
condition has been fulfilled, and that 
condition is that the South African 
team should he, and should be seen 
to he, a genuine merit-based team.” 
This stand, based on the 1971 United 
Nations resolution on apartheid in 
sport, did not please the more extreme 
opponents of the tour, who want all 
sporting ties with South Africa cut. 
But it did leave the door open for a 
Spring!>ok tour, perhaps in the not too 
distant future---for South Africa’s rugby 
czar, Dr Craven, expects a merit-based 
team to he selected as early as 1974. 

Sikkim 

Mountain storm 

PROM OIW INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

After a week of violent agitation for 
democratic reforms, Sikkim, India’s tiny 
Himalayan protectorate, is quiet again. 
The ruler, the Chogyal, is sulking in 
his palace and an Indian official has 
assumed control of his administration. 
But leaders of the two protesting 
political parties have served notice that 
they will make a renewed bid to take 
over the state unless the Chogyal 
abdicates and a popular government is 
installed in his place. 

A solution acceptable to all elements 
in Sikkim’s ethnic and linguistic mosaic 
may be difficult to find. And any 
mistakes could have serious repercus¬ 
sions because of Sikkim’s strategic 
position as a tiny wedge between Tibet 
and India 30 miles north of Bangladesh; 
Nathu La, the heavily guarded pass 
that links Sikkim with China’s Chumbi 
valley, is only about the same distance 
from Gangtok, the Sikkimese c apital. 

The present trouble has its roots in 
the 1953 constitutional ruling by the 
present Ghogyal’s father, under which 
the two major ethnic groups—immi¬ 
grant Nepalis constituting 71 per cent 
of the population and the earlier 
settlers, the Bhutias, of Tibetan origin, 
and Lepr.has—have equal represen¬ 
tation in a largely decorative state 
council. Nepalis have agitated ever 
since for the one-man-one-vote principle 
and for more powers for the council ; 
the Bhutia-I.epcha minority has 
aligned itself with the Chogyal to press 
for senii-independence like next-door 
Bhutan’s. 

In Sikkim’s general election in 
February, the pro-Chogyal National 
party gained an absolute majority for 
the first time by bagging all the Bhutia- 



Lepcha seats plus a couple of those 
reserved for Nepalis. Its opponents, 
claiming that the election was rigged, 
started to demonstrate for fundamental 
reforms. The Chogyal countered with 
arrests which triggered off a confron¬ 
tation. The minuscule Sikkimese police 
force was soon swamped. 

The Chogyal asked the Indians to 
help with limited police duties outside 
Cangtok. But, as the situation worsened 
in the capital itself, he decided last 
Sunday to hand over the entire admini¬ 
stration to India. His officials now sa> 
that this could have been avoided if 
Indian army detachments had taken 
firmer measures. But India obviously 
does not want to pit itself against the 
Nepali majority. And now Indians are 
worried about international reactions, 
particularly in Bhutan and Nepal but 
also in Peking, if their takeover begins 
to look like annexation. 


Kill Quarterly Economic Review .Service 
Every quarter, 70 reviews cover 160 countries 

Oil 

in the Far East 
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Against strong- opposition, thb Indian govern¬ 
ment has reversed its oil policy and mow admits 
foreign participation. However, foreign oil 
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If you’re going to California, you have i choice of 
two Pan Am 747s eveiy day this summer. This is 
simply because more people wanted to fly Pan Am to 
California than would fit - comfortably - onto one747. 
So now there are two. And it’s twice as comfortable! 


We knoRFthst Seattle end 
Portend aren't In California 
But we do fly straight there, 
every day this summer. So, 
If you're going to Seattle or 
Portland, call Pan Am. 
No-one else flies direct. 


If youYe flying Pan Ain aeon, don't waste 
your time queueing for Wetter Matthau 
In "Pete n' Tfllie" or Robert Radford In 
"Jeremiah Johnson." We re showing 
both of them during the flight And 
there's no queueing.* 


It you want to get to Los Angeles in a 
hurry, you'll be happy about Pan Am. We 
have the first 747 of the day - every day 
-and it goes straight to LA. No messing 
about 


It, on the other hand, you want 
to leave it as late as possible. 
Pan Am have the last flight of 
the day to San Francisco. And 
it also happens to be the 
fastest. 

Hence the expression."WBat 
Coast Flyer" 


PAV AM 

_n 



You're probably not a child, or a 
vegetarian, or someone who 
needs a kosher summer's meal. 

In all the time weYe been flying, 
wave realised that different 
people want different things. So. If 
youte on s apodal diet, tall us 
when you book your seat and we'll 
arrange a special meal for you. 


If you don't smoke, you don't have 
to inhale either. We have special 
non-smoking sections. In fact, 
whatever your personal needs, tell 
us when you book your seat and, 
within reasonable limits, we ll do 
our best to meet them 


If you're going to the West Coast 
of America, you'll find Pan Am 
go to more places faatar. And 
since you can fly the world's 
moat experienced airline at no 
extra coat, we hope we're worth a 
try. See your travel agent, or call 
Pen Am at 01-734 7292 . day or 
night 

*IATA require all scheduled 
airlines to make a nominal char go 
for entertainment. 


TTieworicft most experfenced^alriine. • Pan Am 
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BANCO AMBROSIANO 

Via Clarici 2, Milan 

Capital L.10 m.. Reserves L.33,650,000,000 

FINANCIAL YEAR 1972 


The Ordinary General Meeting of Banco Ambrosiano 
was held on Saturday. 24th March. 1973, attended by 
218 Shareholders representing, in person or as proxies. 
4,836.828 shares of the 10 million shares constituting 
the share capital. 

The President, Ruggiero Mozzano. read out the Board's 
Report which showed the substantial progress that had 
been made in every sector of the Bank's business in the 
course of the past year. 

The most important event in the life of the Bank during 
1972 was the capital increase from 5,000 to 10.000 
million lire resolved by the Extraordinary General Meeting 
held on 9th September, 1972. The transaction was 
: carried out in due course within the specified dates, 
providing further testimony of the esteem and trust in 
which the Bank is held. 

The amount of funds deposited with the Bank reached 
: 1,422.9 thousand m. lire, an increase of 20.5%. while 
| its investments rose to L.554,000 m., in other words by 
1 8.3% and the Bank s own securities rose from a value of 
L. 132.000 m. to L. 188.000 m. 

, The detailed items set out in the balance sheet express 
in figures the Bank's work as intermediaries in the 
handling of bank funds, to which our fullest attention 
was devoted. 

Very special efforts were expended on expanding the 
Bank's international sphere of action to increase and 
ameliorate its relations with correspondent banks and to 
• provide an even better service to business and industry. 

As part of these efforts, agreements were reached on 
co-operation with other European banks which had come 
together to form a group to be known as the "Inter- 
Alpha Group of Banks", the members of which were, in 
addition to Banco Ambrosiano. the following institutes: 
Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft, Frankfurter Bank of Frank¬ 
furt. Credit Commercial de France of Paris, Kredietbank 
S.A. of Brussels. Nederlandsche Middenstandsbank N.V. 
of Amsterdam, Privatbanken A.S. of Copenhagen and 
Williams fk Glyn's Bank Ltd. of London. One of the first 
steps taken by the group was to open joint representative 
offices in Singapore and Tokyo. 

The policy of achieving expansion by the increase of 
holdings in Italy and abroad continued to be fruitful. In 
particular, excellent results were produced by Interbanca, 


Compendium S.A. and Banca del Gottardo among the 
Bank's direct holdings, and by Cisalpine Overseas Bank 
Ltd. and Ultrafin A.G. among its indirect holdings. 

On the organizational level, work on improving technical 
facilities continued with the goal of achieving increasingly 
high standards of efficiency and further management 
savings by the streamlining of procedures. 

The net profits for the year amounted to L. 1.880.120.305 
compared with L.1.671.310,756. making it possible to 
pay the same dividend as in the previous years on shares 
fully ranking for profit and to allocate a dividend of 
L.41.66 to shares ranking for profit as from 1st Novem¬ 
ber, 1972. The amount of L.200 m. was allocated to 
the extraordinary reserve fund. 

The Auditors' Report was read out and a general dis¬ 
cussion then followed, in which the following Share¬ 
holders took part: Dr. Giacomo Zoia, Rag. Bruno Agazzi, 
Dr. Franco Micucci Cecchi. Aw. Claudia Castellotti, 
Prof. Giorgio Morbelli. Prof. Tancredi Bianchi. Dr. 
Eugenio Gelpi, Avv. Giorgio Gagliardo. Mr. Bassi, Rag. 
Giacinto Parigi, Dr. Giovanni Enea Baj Macario, Prof. 
Carlo Emilio Ferri and Dr. Giovanni Arduin. 

The Chairman and the Managing Director gave compre¬ 
hensive replies to every questioner. 

The General Meeting then unanimously approved the 
Balance Sheet for the financial year 1972 together with 
the Profit and Loss Account and expressed its keen 
appreciation of the work done by the Chairman, the 
Board of Directors. Central Management and the staff 
as a whole. 

Mario Valeri Manera. who had been co-opted to the 
Board, was confirmed in his office as a director, again 
by unanimous vote. 

The Board of Directors met after the General Meeting 
and confirmed the appointments of the Chairman, 
Ruggiero Mozzano. the Deputy Chairmen. Felice Fossati 
Bellani and Vincenzo Negri da Oleggio and the Managing 
Director. Roberto Calvi, in their offices. 

The dividend for the financial year 1972, lire 250 
per share of L. 1,000 nominal, fully ranking for 
profit, and lire 41.66 per share ranking for profit as 
from 1.11.72, will become payable from 26th 
March, 1973, at any branch of the Bank against 
coupon No. 3, in pursuance of the provisions of law. 
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Ireland. _ 

New brooms 

FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT 

The new coalition government headed 
by Mr Cosgrave has been quick to 
start implementing its pre-election pro¬ 
mises. Rates are being reduced ; a 
major revision of foreign policy has 
begun ; tougher laws against mergers 
and monopolies are foreshadowed ; the 
regulation which required a pass in 
the Irish language for the school 
leaving certificate examination has been 
abolished. The indications are that the 
cabinet intends to reverse the cen¬ 
tralising trend which marked the 
Fianna Fiit administrations of the past 
16 years. Semi-state bodies (of which 
there are about 80) are expected to be 
given greater freedom in conducting 
their own affairs, although on the 
policy level they will be more open to 
parliamentary scrutiny than before. 

Mr Conor Cruise O’Brien, the 
minister for posts and telegraphs, will 
be closely connected with the new 
developments. He has already been 
given responsibility for co-ordinating 
information services, and a long over¬ 
due reorganisation in this field has 
been started. He is likely also to be 
given responsibility for a new depart¬ 
ment handling culture as well as 
communications and embracing the 
national broadcasting service. He is 
believed to be considering the removal 
of the operational aspects of his present 
department from the civil service and 
establishing a state body, under a board, 
to run the postal and related services. 
The new department would be con¬ 
cerned with the broader aspects of 
sharing information within the govern¬ 
ment and with developing two-way 
exchanges between government and 
people. This is in line with the new 
government’^ belief that it won the 
election partly because the public had 
lost touch with the previous administra¬ 
tion. 

Political interest is now focusing on 
the presidential election on May 30th. 
Fianna F&il, anxious to avoid another 
electoral defeat, has nominated Mr 
Erskine Childers, the former deputy 
prime minister and minister for health, 
to run against the Fine Gael nominee, 
Mr T. F. O’Higgins. Both men have 
indicated that they want to add a 
“ new dimension ” to the presidency, 
making it a more important and 
influential office. In the 1931-33 Irish 
civil war, Mr Childers’s father was 
executed by one side and Mr 
O’Higgins’s brother murdered by the 


other ; but both men are identified 
with a policy of reconciliation between 
conflicting attitudes not only in the 
republic but in Ireland as a whole. 
There are no real issues in the election, 
and the campaign will be fought largely 
on personalities. Mr O’Higgins lost by 
only 10,368 votes to Mr De Valera in 
1966, and this time he will be sup¬ 
ported by the Labour party as well as 
by Fine Gael. But Mr Childers has 
launched a dynamic and vigorous cam¬ 
paign, and the race could be a very 
close one. 

Picasso _ 

A political being 

“ As a fighter for peace, he is a great 
man. But as a painter, we do not recog¬ 
nise him.” This was how a prominent 
Russian stalinist once described Pablo 
Picasso, who died last Sunday at the 
age of 91. The rest of the world would 
put it the other way. He was a great 
artist, probably the greatest artist of 
the twentieth century. But he was a 
notably poor politician. 

His finest political hour was in 1937, 
when he painted “ Guernica,” still 
his best-known picture. That passionate 
work, inspired by Picasso’s outrage at 
the destruction of a small Basque town 
by the bombers serving General Franco, 
had an impact on world opinion that 
probably damaged Franco’s cause more 
than a dozen shiploads of Russian tanks. 

Picasso’s decision to join the French 
communist party in 1944 after the 
liberation of France was a good propa¬ 
ganda boost for the Russians. At the 
height of the stalinist oppression of 
eastern Europe in 1948 Picasso was the 
principal speaker at a communist- 



The artist as an old man 


sponsored' “ peace rally" in Wroclaw. 
The “ Dove of Peace,” which he 
painted for a similar communist gather¬ 
ing in Paris in 1949, became the official 
emblem of the Moscow-sponsored 
World Peace Movement and, in the 
words of the east German news agency 
this week, a “ symbol of progress for 
millions all over the world.” In 1951 
he painted “ The Korean Massacre ” 
showing armed (obviously American) 
robots firing at naked women and 
children. Neither that picture nor 
" War and Peace ” which he painted 
a year later, in 1953, had anything like 
the impact of “ Guernica.” 

Picasso justified his political commit¬ 
ment on the ground that an artist is 
a “ political being, constantly alert to 
the heart-rending, burning or happy 
events in the world.” His party was 
glad to have him in its ranks but 
winced when, with a group of French 
communist intellectuals, he criticised 
the party for supporting Russia’s inter¬ 
vention in Hungary in 1936. On Mon¬ 
day Moscow television made much of 
Picasso’s communism, but steered clear 
of his controversial art. Curiously, 
Picasso's enemies did not show any 
such inhibition: the Spanish govern¬ 
ment declared its “ heartfelt grief ” at 
the death of the man who once said 
that he would return to Spain only 
when it was free again. 

Nicaragua 

Survival means 
more of the same 

FROM OUR CENTRAL AMERICA CORRESPONDENT 

Nicaraguans are slowly recovering 
from last December’s devastating 
earthquake despite a notorious lack 
of leadership from the country’s 
dynastic, dictator, General Anastasio 
Somoza. The jefe supremo is of course 
firmly in power, protected in his 
ranch-house by much of the national 
guard and several dozen armed 
vehicles. But the disorganisation and 
indecision emanating from the govern¬ 
ment have created a general mood of 
insecurity. “ The lack of information is 
the worst thing,” one local economist 
said. “ No one knows what’s going on 
or what’s being planned. General 
Somoza thinks he knows everything 
and his decisions reflect that illusion.” 

Nevertheless, three months after 
the disaster, which cost some 10,000 
lives and destroyed 80 per cent of the 
capital, the people of Managua are 
picking up the pieces of their lives. 
Many of those who left the city after 
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the earthquake have now returned 
despite continuing tremors. Wealthy 
businessmen have stopped waiting for 
the much-delayed master plan of New 
Managua and are planning a series of 
commercial centres on the outskirts of 
the city. Middle-class shopkeepers 
have set up their businesses in garages 
or houses in the suburbs. Even the 
thousands of poor who lost everything 
in the earthquake have given up hope 
of a “ new life ” and are spawning 
shanty towns all around the capital. 

Emergency aid is still coming to 
Nicaragua from all over the world. And 
although an inadequate distribution 
system has resulted in food rotting 
and medicine being lost or stolen, some 
300,000 victims of the earthquake and 
simultaneous drought are still being 
fed and the country’s hospitals are 
better supplied with medicine than in 
years. The rehousing of refugees is a 
more serious long-term problem since 
75 per cent of all homes were destroyed. 
America’s Agency for International 
Development (AID), which responded 
quickly and generously to the crisis, 
has provided 11,000 temporary wooden 
houses. But many thousands more are 
needed. And with the rainy season 
just two months away, it is difficult to 
see how the camps will not turn into 
muddy slums. 

The reconstruction of Managua, as 
such, has yet to begin. A civil brigade 
of a, (loo badly-paid labourers was 
recruited to rescue wood and steel 
from the rubble. The main purpose of 
the brigade was to provide employ¬ 
ment, but it has made little impact in 
clearing the ruins. The big unanswered 
question concerns the site of the new 
city centre. Although there are at least 
four major geological faults under the 
devastated area, there is mounting 
pressure ftom various economic 
interests to rebuild in the same zone. 
General Somoza announced recently 
that a final decision on the site is still 
two months away. But by then, 
Managuans will have separated them¬ 
selves psychologically from the old 
city and the verdict may be irrelevant. 

The economy has suffered sur¬ 
prisingly little from the earthquake. 
Foreign exchange earnings have been 
maintained through good coffee and 
cotton prices, and 80 per cent of the 
country's larger industries survived the 
disaster and arc once again in pro¬ 
duction. Bank deposits are up, largely 
ljecau.se of insurance payments, and 
promised loans from the World Bank 
and the Inter-American Development 
Bank should ensure something of a 
reconstruction boom in the months 
ahead. Eyen unemployment is lower 



These lucky ones will stay dry 


than exjjected because the government 
has retained much of its work force 
although wages are being paid behind 
schedule. But inflationary pressures 
are rising because many simple goods 
previously made in Managua are now 
being imported from neighbouring 
Central American countries. 

Perhaps the one thing that tempers 
Nicaraguan zeal to recover from the 
disaster is the thought that the Somoza 
regime survived. In fact, not only did 
General Somoza and his $2oom 
economic empire survive the earth¬ 
quake : his cement and steel mono¬ 
polies, his new demolition company 
and his real estate should do very well 
out of reconstruction. Politically, the 
48 year old general is stronger than 
ever and, as the third member of his 
familv to run Nicaragua since 1936, he 
sees no reason for change. He is the 
classic Central American dictator of 
yesteryear. He is not even head of 
state—he rules de jure as president of 
the national emergency committee and 
de facto as head of the national 
guard—but he insists on taking every 
decision and no one dares contradict 
him. Even within the servile oligarchy 
he is widely disliked, but organised 
opposition is weak and hopelessly 
divided. 

Only the United States could 
pressure the regime to introduce some 
reforms in return for its help in 
reconstruction. But the American 
ambassador to Managua, Mr Turner 
Shelton, is such an unswerving admirer 
of General Somoza that even this 
potential for change is neutralised. So 
it is with a sense of impotence that 
Nicaraguans are asking themselves 
whether a new capital must be built to 
accommodate the same corrupt 
dictatorship as before. 


Jugoslavia 

Injured innocence 


PROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

Jugoslavia’s most valuable natural 
resource is undoubtedly the 1,298 miles 
of (usually) sun-drenched warm-water 
Adriatic coast and its thousand-odd 
islands, which last year accounted for 
the bulk of the country's $600111 receipts 
from tourism. But having turned a once 
remote region into a massive play¬ 
ground with all mod tourist cons, the 
Jugoslavs are now beginning to have 
doubts about the long-range wisdom 
of their actions. What, they ask, will 
happen if they annihilate precisely 
those features which the tourists think 
they arc coming to enjoy ? 

The Coney Island concept already 
lias a firm grip on the Dalmatian coast. 
Nevertheless, a watch committee of 
architects, environmentalists, art his¬ 
torians and biologists has now been 
formed to stop the onslaught of con¬ 
crete and glass. This is the third 
attempt to fend off urban erosion from 
the Illyrian scene. The aim, as one 
statement has it, is to assist the small 
coastal settlements to “ retain their 
picturesque atmosphere in the face of 
heedless and primitive demands for the 
most ruthless and intensive tourist 
exploitation.” Since somebody has to 
finance the rescue operation, the. 
Croatian republic has kicked in some 
$2-,0,000, the local municipal authori¬ 
ties $300,000, and there are promises 
that the United Nations will add 
$600,000 for assistance to environ¬ 
mental research institutes. 

While the defences are being planned, 
the non-conservationists are preparing 
for their largest-ever tourist season. It 
is estimated that the foreign currency 
income of the coastline this year will 
be between 15 and 20 per cent higher 
than in 1972. Dubrovnik airport is 
being adapted to take jumbo jets. 
At nearby Cavtat, until recently a 
miniature Polperro-tvpe fishing village, 
a 1300-bed hotel, immodestly claimed 
as one of the five best equipped in the 
world, is due to open its doors soon. 

The Jugoslavs are made nervous bv 
the experience of their Italian neigh¬ 
bours, who have decided that there is 
little or nothing to be salvaged from 
the Italian Adriatic coast. If the 
Dalmatian coastline is destroyed too, 
they argue, the tourists will either stay 
at home or opt for the more highly 
developed concrete jungles. So 
Dalmatia has got to have the gimmicks 
and a touch of innocence too. 
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If you can hear a Canola 
from five feet away 
you can probably hear a pin drop. 


Snms < “icuPtors are so noisy 
they're naggy. Al the oilier 
extreme a r e the quiet Canolas. 

So you i;,in concentrate better, 
end think better, we make sure 
they do their quick work quiet!y. 

How ’ ( rattsmanship. Wedesign 
them to be a harmonious unit. 
Then we engineer each part to ( it 
perfectly Finally, we test them 
in a non echoic chamber where 


you can almost hear a pin drop. 

But at five feet, it's hard to heat 
Canolas. 

We're just as particular about 
everything else We begin by using 
only the finest materials. 

We design and redesign each model 
to be as easy as possible to use, 
as pleasing as possible to look at. 
We check and recheck them each 
step of the way, 


through final assembly 

Then vve rest them, every 
possible way. Unless they reach 
our exceptionally high standards, 
they don't reach you. 

We've been making calculators 
this way a long time. Which is to 
say we've been making them 
unbeatable. If that's the kind you 
want, you want a Canola 
The quietly efficient type 


Mi 
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Our Total Systems Approach 
can help you choose 
the right course. 


Penetrating the U.S. market can 
offer rich rewards. But success is in¬ 
variably reserved for those who have 
a thorough insight into the U.S. busi¬ 
ness scene. 

How do you obtain that insight? 
Trust Northern. The Northern Trust 
Bank’s Total Systems Approach to 
venture planning can help you maxi¬ 
mize your opportunities and minimize 
your risk. We take an in-depth look 
at your strategy, then we help you 
seek out the opportunities that fit your 
plan—exploring with you the poten¬ 
tial return. 

If a merger, acquisition, or joint 
venture is called for, we can help lo¬ 
cate and evaluate the candidates. If 
you need licensees to manufacture and 

THE NORTHERN TRUST INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORP, 


distribute your product in the United 
States, we can help get you together 
with the right contacts. If building 
a plant is the answer, we can guide 
you in getting rhe project underway. 

Financial planning specialists, 
using sophisticated computer technol¬ 
ogy, will show you the most econom¬ 
ical method of financing your 
ventures. Then we can arrange your 
U.S. dollar financing. 

The Northern Trust is ready to 
work for you in penetrating the U.S. 
marketplace—profitably. Ask your 
own bank about The Northern Trust. 
Or contact Kenneth P. Kinney, Vice 
President, in Chicago, ot David W. 
Fox, Vice President and Manager of 
our London branch. 

WORIO TRADE CENTER, SUITE 3941. NEW YORK, N. Y. 10048 


Trust Northern... 

All your money matters 
matter to us. 

NORTHERN 

■ ■TRUST 

■bank 

THE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 
SO SOUTH LASALLE STREET AT MONROE 
CHICA80 60610 • (312) 34I-H00 • Mtntor F.D.LC. 


LONDON BRANCH, 3S, LOMBARD St., LONDON E.C. 
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Whenyou start to cut 
down on business expenses, 
where doyou stop? 


Seventeen suggestions from Crest. 


Crest would enjoy A 

the pleasure of '.A 

your company fif/JSff/y? 
at any of 

seventeen / (ft 

motels country wide^x^^T; 0 
And your ^ 

company would ft/(if 
enjoy all that 

Crest Motels have to offer. f 

We’ll look after you ' 

and your staff, and keep your 
accountant happy too with a 
surprisingly high standard 
of amenities for the business 
traveller, for around £5 a 
night per person^ 

H® - 1 , 





: v 



For a start, every Crest 
bedroom has been carefully 
designed to accommodate 
you and all the home 
comforts that surround you, 
yet still leave room to move. 

Comforts like your own 
private bathroom. A homely 
armchair and three-channel 


T.V. Your own tea and coffee U 
m akcr. A n electric trouser < 

press. And within arm’s reach 
of the bed, we’ve even managed 
to work in a radio, telephone 
and self-set alarm clock. 

It makes staying with Crest the 
ideal way to cut down on expenses 
without cutting corners. 

And you’ll find high standards^ 
at sensible prices at 45 Crest A 
Hotels too. 


If you’d like to know 
more about the accommo¬ 
dation, restaurant, and 
conference facilities we have 
to offer the businessman 
onabudget,post the 
ZJ coupon and we’ll send 
^—"1 you details of Crest 
, y/ Motels and Hotels 
_ countrywide. 

V Single room 

\ { £4.60. Double or 

/ twin £6.56. 

* Inclusive of service, 

T but subject to 

^sV.A.T. 


WALtAU b 






Crest Motels! 

give you a tot because they want you to come back. Jr 1 


/Mf 

4 O' - ' O / 

,0\o / 

L / 

/ffi? / / 

/ / / 

\/ / / 
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Balance Sheets Don’t Mean Everything 


Ariyv.ny hirers ours 

m ASch 

1971/72 

l'oial denos’ls 

33 410 

+ 23.9% 

Loans 

22 053 

t 22,9% 

Capital & reserves 

1 503 

+ 35,3% 

Net profit 

31 

+ 77,9% 

Intel assets 

40 383 

-► 26,3% 
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Are you wasting money 
on communications? 


(We ask because we might be 
able to reduce their cost enormously.) 


S' 



You are the Director responsible for 
communications? 

No. Bur as the Managing Director of a 
firm the size of ours I am very much 
concerned with them. 

How big are you? 

We have about two hundred branches 
at the moment, including subsidiaries 
and main agents. 

Where? 

AH over the world ... Sydney, Paris, 
Amsterdam, London, Tokyo ... 

How do they talk to each other or to 
you? 

Post, telephone, telex. The same as 
any other large group. Telex mostly, 
l suppose. 

Do you use your own lines? 

Telephone channels for example? 

Ah, now you’re getting a bit technical. 

I imagine we must own or lease some 
of them at least. 

Is it costly? 

Appalling. 

Do you have a computer anywhere? 
Several. Two of them very large; 
one here in London, the other in 
California. And smaller ones in a 
number of places. 

How do they talk to each other? 

Or don’t they? 

How do computers talk? They seem 
to prefer producing humph. But yes; 
some of them can swop data without 
asking for help. 

High-speed data channels? 

Some are, I believe. But a lot of the 
stuff must go over ordinary telephone 
or telegraph lines 1 imagine. 

Do you lease these lines? 

We lease all our lines from the post 
office. 


And that is costly? 

You know as well as I do; it costs the 
earth. But we can't do without it. 

And then rherc are all the wages of the 
personnel to handle those messages. 
Have you any idea what the utilization 
is ? 1 mean how much of the time are 
your, leased lines actually carrying 
messages or data? 

1 could easily get you the figures. 

Not now; hut it might be worth your 
while to take a very close look at them. 
But have a look at this booklet first. 
What is message switching? 

A way of decoupling the 
actual transmission of a message from 
the inputting. For example a message 
that was not urgent, or could not be 
acted upon immediately because the 
circuit was not available might be 
stored temporarily, and forwarded 
when a line is available without extra 
operator's attention. In the DS 714 
system which that booklet describes, 
the message switching is under the 
control of a central processor - a 
computer if you like - that selects the 
route appropriate to the message. 


If it is urgent the computer will give it 
priority. It will also distribute a 
message; to all your branches for 
example, in one operation. In a 
nutshell, it cuts the cost of communi¬ 
cations within large organisations.SIT A 
use it for international airline reser¬ 
vations, Royal Dutch Shell for. . . 

All right, gentlemen; skip the commer¬ 
cial. The point is that 1 won’t 
understand a word of your brochure. 
I’m not a telecommunications man. 

You can get someone to vet the 
technical stuff; but we think you’ll 
follow the economics of the thing 
easily enough and on a system like this 
the initiative has to come from you. 


The dialogue may be imaginary but the 
brochure is real enough,so are the 
benefits of the DS714. Call Hilvcrsum, 
ask for a copy and sec for yourself. 


Philips’ 

Telecommunicatie Industrie B.V. 
P.O. Box 31, Tel. oli 50 -9 91 11 
Hilvcrsum, The Netherlands 



Ibiecornnumication 


PHILIPS 



SO 
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Sometimes 

Chemical Bank does more for your money 

by saying ”no” 


No M yes-man-ship” 

Whenever we counsel a client "No”, it’s because wc 
believe that the surest way of doing more for your money 
is by being scrupulously objective. We look upon clients' 
financial affairs from a standpoint that they may not have 
thought of - nothing strange in that. It may be just a 
routine transaction, or a question of exchange between 
Hong Kong and Paris, or a financing project planned in 
Brussels for Tokyo but - whatever the problem - we can 
discuss the alternatives. 

Know-how. 

In the world’s biggest financial centres you’re sure to 
find Chemical Bank. For our specialists, the complexities 
of international finance hold no secrets. Our structure, 
organisation and type of operation enable us to develop 
a most sophisticated concept of financial affairs. 

Problem solvers. 

So, if obc of our officers happens to'see things 
differently from a client, he doesn’t merely say ”No”. He 


produces a solution to the problem, and it’s often an 
original one... to do more for your money. By the way: 
has your bank ever said ’’No” to you? 

How to find us. 

London Branches: 

10 Moorgate- Phone: 606-8040 
13 Davies Street -Phone: 493-2921 

Birmingham Representative Office: Scottish Provident 
House 1-2 Waterloo Street - Phone: 643 - 7614/5 

Main Office: New York. Branch Offices: Brussels, 
Frankfurt, London, Paris, Tokyo, Zurich and Nassau. 
Representative Offices: Beirut, Birmingham, Madrid, 
Milan, Bogota, Buenos Aires, Caracas, Rio de Janeiro, Sao 
Paulo, Mexico City, Hong Kong, Manila and Sydney. 
Correspondent Banks in over 185 nations. 

ChemicalBanc 

We do more for your money. 



CB8XU 
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Powers for trade peace— 
or war 

Washington, DC 


While conceding freely enough that 
international trade affects jobs, earn¬ 
ings, consumer satisfaction and material 
prosperity, President Nixon never strays 
far from his central assumption that 
what really matters about trade is its 
effect, potential or actual, on foreign 
policy. “ Most importantly,” as he put 
it in his trade message to Congress on 
Tuesday, “ the proposals can help us 
reduce international tensions and 
strengthen the structure of peace.” 

A trade message and a trade bill, 
however, involve too many people’s 
interests to be constructed on that prin¬ 
ciple alone. The pull and push within 
the Administration over the drafting 
of these documents has been prolonged 
and strenuous, as had to be expected, 
since what is at stake may be nothing 
less than the trade policy of the next 
10 years. It must be said that the 
Administration has produced a respect¬ 
able doctrine and a respectable bill. 

What is to follow in Congress may 
be more strenuous still. At one time 
the Administration hoped to have the 
bill passed into law by the end of the 
summer, so that its delegation could 
go to the opening session of the inter¬ 
national trade talks at Tokyo in 
September with the necessary negotiat¬ 
ing powers firmly in its hands. When 


Mr Shultz, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, explained the bill this week 
his expectation was more modest: that 
it should by autumn be sufficiently 
clear what Congress was going to agree 
to, so that negotiations would be able 
to start on time. 

Good auguries for the bill’s prospects 
in the House of Representatives are 
to be found in the striking resemblances 
hetween President Nixon’s message and 
the important speech which Repre¬ 
sentative Wilbur Mills, the chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee, made on March 21st. Mr Mills’s 
proposals and President Nixon’s arc 
almost entirely compatible. Where they 
differ, it is mainly because of the 
natural tendency of a President to 
allow himself a little more latitude than 
is strictly necessary, and the tendency 
of Congress to allow him a shade less. 

An example is the question in what 
circumstances the President should 
have the power to put restrictions on 
imports from a country that persists in 
maintaining a balance-of-payments sur¬ 
plus. What he really wants is the power 
to join in a co-operative action by 
members of the International Monetary 
Fund, assuming that they agree to this 
American proposal as part of an IMF 
plan for international monetary reform. 


Mr Mills was willing to concede the 
power to impose an import surcharge 
in such a case, but only for use in 
accordance with an IMF agreement. 
The Administration bill is not quite so 
definite about the restriction, and for 
good measure throw's in a mention of 
quotas as well. A couple of extra sticks 
in the closet never come amiss. Con¬ 
gress, however, is inclined to think 
that presidential power is extensive 
enough already : and the fact is that 
even if the touch of looseness in these 
provisions were tidied up in committee, 
as it may well be, the proposed Trade 
Reform Act would still give the Presi¬ 
dent more extensive powers over 
foreign trade than have been given by 
previous trade measures, even by Pre¬ 
sident Kennedy’s Trade Expansion Act 
of 1962. 

The powers that Mr Nixon requests 
start with a general basic authority to 
cut, raise or remove tariffs “ in the con¬ 
text of negotiated agreement ” : while 
he wants the power for five years, he 
expressed the hope that the coming 
round of trade negotiations would be 
finished by 1975, as the governments 
of the European community have also 
agreed. The tariff cuts themselves 
would be phased over five vears. 

It is the Administration’s doctrine, 
however, that with tariff's cut as much 
as they have been, non-tariff barriers 
to trade have become, if anything, a 
bigger impediment than tariffs. This 
is sensitive ground, since some of the 
non-tariff barriers to be done away 
with are cherished American ones 
—quotas, “ orderly ” marketing agree- 
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ments, restrictions on government pro¬ 
curement and the like. One of the 
most archaic, and most celebrated, is 
the American selling price restriction 
on aniline chemicals : because Congress 
has not previously surrendered 
authority over non-tariff barriers, the 
American negotiators in the Kennedy 
round were not able to make more 
than a conditional agreement to remove 
the ASP, and in fact Congress never 
allowed this to go into effect. On the 
other hand, without power to negotiate 
at>out non-tariff barriers the Adminis¬ 
tration can do little or nothing to help 
American agricultural exports and the 
inclusion of agriculture is, from the 
American point of view, a most 
important feature of the next round of 
trade negotiations. 

■Mr Nixon proposes to get round the 
difficulty by offering Congress a new 
veto procedure. Agreements which he 
mav make about non-tariff barriers are 
to be reported to Congress 90 days 
before they arc concluded, and are 
to hang fire another 90 days after Con¬ 
gress gets the text. Then, if neither 
House has passed a resolution of dis¬ 
approval the agreements would go into 
effect. Thus, with an undecided Con¬ 
gress, the action would stand instead 
of, as now, going by default. 

One section of the hill would put 
into effect the neglected pledge to give 
preferences to manufactures and semi¬ 
manufactures from less developed 
countries. This would do a little to 
appease Latin American complaints of 
neglect hv the United States, but two 
difficulties stand in the way. The Euro¬ 
pean community extends such prefer¬ 
ences, but mostly to the former colonies 
of its members, and it gets preferential 
entry to the markets of the favoured 
countries (“ reverse preferences ”) in 
return. Both the. discrimination and the 
reverse preferences are unpopular with 
the Administration. 

What Mr Nixon proposes is that in 
granting preferences to a less developed 
country he should be obliged by law 
to exclude those that give preference 
to the products of another developed 
country “ unless the President is satis¬ 
fied that such preferences will be 
eliminated by the end of 1975." The 
Euiopcan community is being invited, 
in effect, to change its ways in this 
matter for the good of the less 
developed countries. Although nothing 
has been said publicly about it, there 
is a concession which the United States 
may give the European community in 
return, and a substantially more valu¬ 
able one : it seems willing to withdraw 
its objections to some, at least, of the 
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preferences which European non¬ 
members of the European community 
enjoy in the common market. 

The other difficulty with the less 
developed countries is the proclivity 
that a few of them have for seizing 
American property without “ prompt 
and adequate ” compensation. In deal¬ 
ing with countries that have committed 
such a sin, the President will have to 
take that into account, “ among other 
factors.” But this is a less rigid restric¬ 
tion than the absolute prohibition on 
reverse preferences in the bill. 

While the doctrine that more and 
freer international trade is to the 
general benefit is firmly embedded 
in the President’s message, the power 
which the President seeks could be 
made to serve protectionist ends just 
as well as liberal ones. The Admin¬ 
istration wants its goodwill taken on 
trust. Mr John Connally’s conduct of 
foreign economic policy has left some 
bruised feelings among foreigners, and 
President Nixon’s disputes with 
Congress have worked up feelings 
against him there. Aware that per¬ 
suasion was needed, the Administra¬ 
tion took more trouble to explain the 
trade bill both to foreign governments 
and to Congress than it has taken on 
any measure for a long time. 

Not only does it want trade to 
expand, it wants the balance of inter¬ 
national payments to be put right. It 
also has to ward off domestic pres¬ 
sures for more protectionism. The 
Burke-Hartke bill, which would tie 
the President’s hands with mandatory 
quotas, has still to be defeated. The 
trade union pressure to stem the flow 
of imports and to penalise the multi¬ 
national corporations which “ export 
American jobs ” has still to. be dis¬ 
armed, as Mr Ceorgc Meany, head of 
the trade union federation, made 
abundantly clear on Wednesday. 

The problem is to reconcile these 
needs with the need for power to pur¬ 
sue a libera) trade policy. Mr Nixon 
asks sweeping power to relieve Amer¬ 
ican industry from what he calls 
“ sudden import surges ” which can 
occur when a trade barrier is lowered. 
This relief would be limited to five 
years, but the new law would make 
it easier to obtain. Relief, if granted, 
could take almost any form in the pro¬ 
tectionist book : higher tariffs, quotas, 
negotiated marketing agreements, or 
the. suspension of certain articles in 
the tariff code. Powers just as formi¬ 
dable are sought for use against 
countries that restrict American 
exports unreasonably. 

Towards foreign investment and 
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Meany: not a patch on Burke-Hartke 


multinational corporations Mr Nixon 
refuses to adopt the hostile view which 
the American Federation of Labour 
and Congress of Industrial Organisa¬ 
tions, among others, has been urging 
on him, but he does, in a separate bill, 
propose less generous tax treatment in 
particular situations. Thus a company 
tempted by lower foreign taxes to 
build a plant abroad to supply the 
American market would in future lose 
its exemption from the American 
income tax code. 

In asking for his general trade 
negotiating powers, Mr Nixon also 
seeks freedom to extend most favoured 
nation treatment to countries that do 
not now enjoy it: that is, he wants 
power to cary out the east-west trade 
policy which he agreed to when he 
visited Moscow last year. His trouble 
here is the powerful movement in 
Congress to insist that the Soviet 
Union must allow free emigration— 
not only to Jews wanting to go to 
Israel, but to all its citizens. 

Mr Nixon’s plea not to mix up the 
emigration question with trade policy 
was not heeded by the promoters of 
the free emigration amendment. 
Senator Jackson formally submitted 
his amendment to the trade reform bill 
on Tuesday, claiming the support of 
three-quarters of the Senate. Nobody 
in the Nixon Administration believes 
that the Jackson amendment can be 
accepted without damaging the Presi¬ 
dent’s pursuit of a less acrimonious 
and more rational relationship with 
Moscow. To Mr Nixon the matter is 
not merely that, as he told Congress, 
trade bills are no effective way to 
put political pressures on the Soviet 
government, but it is also a simple 
matter of the cart and the horse: 
when he is pursuing a general foreign 
policy design, he wants trade policy 
to support his diplomacy, not to get 
in its way. 
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If your next project looks like 
't& going to cost the earth,call Chase. 


Have you ever noticed how your 
company's projects get bigger and bigger 
and bigger? 

Looking for oil was a big enterprise 
' when you were doing It on land. It's a lot 
bigger now you're In the North Sea. 

Building a 100 thousand ton tanker was 
quite a project. Today, you’re talking In 
half a million tons. 

And you're talking our language. 


No matter how substantial the capital 
investment project you’re setting up, Chase 
Manhattan can give you access to the people, 
the Ideas and the resources to fund It. 

The bigger the project, the bigger the 
headache. 

The kind of headache Chase has been 
getting rid of for years. And every one 
of those years of experience Is yours for 
the asking. 


The Chase Manhattan Bank N.A. 

Coleman Street, London EC2,1 Mount Street, W1 
and 29 Sfoane Street, SW1. 

Chase Manhattan acts, 
while other banks talk. 


CHASE NETWORK EUROPE: AUSTRIA • BELGIUM • CHANNEL ISLANOS ■ DENMARK • PRANCE • GERMANY ■ GREECE ■ IRELAND ■ ITALY ■ THE NETHERLANDS • SPAIN ■ SWITZERLAND UNITED KINGDOM 
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Detroit's year of 
grace _ 

It was a sad way in which to mark the 
conservationists’ celebration this week 
of the third anniversary of Earth Week. 
On Wednesday Mr William Ruckels- 
haus, head of the Environmental 
Protection Agency, announced his 
decision to accede to the wishes of the 
car manufacturers and to grant them 
an extra year in which to meet the 
strict car exhaust standards laid down 
in the 1970 Clean Air Act. Only cars 
sold in California, the state with some 
of the worst air pollution problems, 
would be required to satisfy the hydro¬ 
carbon and carbon monoxide standards 
by the. original deadline of the 1975 car 
model year. 

This was an about-face from Mr 
Ruckelshaus’s earlier stance. Last May 
he rejected the car manufacturers’ plea 
for a year’s grace, turning a deaf ear to 
their alarmist cries that they did not 
have the necessary technology and that 
a total shutdown of the car industry 
would result if they were forced to meet 
the required standards. Their lack of 
progress appeared at least in part to be 
due to a certain dragging of feet. But in 
February this year a federal court 
ordered the EPA to hold further 
hearings, which took place last month. 
What little clarity emerged from the 
mass of seemingly contradictory 
statistics, statements and forecasts, 
should have strengthened Mr Ruckels¬ 
haus’s resolve if not his hand. Two 
relatively small Japanese companies 
showed that they had already achieved 
what the three American giants claimed 
they could not do 

The three big car makers tended to 
dismiss Toyo Kogyo’s Wankel and 
Honda’s carburetted stratified-charge 
engines as insufficiently proven and 
unsuited to mass production in Ameri¬ 
can cars. They insist that the method 
they have adopted—the catalytic con¬ 
verter—is the only possible one. In a 
report in February, however, the 
National Academy of Sciences des¬ 
cribed this system as “ the most dis¬ 
advantageous with respect to cost, fuel 
economy, maintenance and durability.” 
The dual catalyst would cost between 
$375 and $600, compared with about 
$70 for a Honda engine, and would 
require 30 per cent more petrol to be 
used. 

Why has Mr Ruckelshaus given in at 
this time ? He flatly denies any White 
House pressure, though Mr John 
Ehrlichman, a close presidential aide, 
said in February there were “ a lot of 


things about the law we just don’t think 
common sense,” and an internal govern¬ 
ment memo has been revealed this 
month in which the White House asks 
how it could “ force ’’ states where air 
pollution is not a severe problem to 
delay clearing the air so that limited 
supplies of petrol could he stretched. 

Mr Ruckelshaus has insisted that his 
decision should not be taken as a 
defence of the catalytic converters as 
opposed to the Japanese technologies. 
But the jury was still out on the 
catalytic converters, he said, and the 
marketplace and the consumer would 
eventually decide the best method. 
However, since Ford, General Motors 
and Chrysler control 85 per cent of 
the market, they may have more say 
than the consumer about the final 
choice. 

Unless Congress relaxes the clean air 
act, the problem of car emissions has 
only been shelved temporarily. The 
manufacturers still have to find the 
means to reduce the third major car 
pollutant, nitrogen oxides, by 1977. The 
cities still have to meet their air quality 
standards by May, 1973. Thirty-six 
cities with special problems have to 
submit plans to solve them by the end 
of this week. Detroit’s year of grace 
will add to their difficulties. Mayor John 
Lindsay has already told New 
Yorkers that such a delay would mean 
a complete ban on private cars in the 
city and petrol rationing for commer¬ 
cial vehicles. 

Struggle for ~~ 
controls _ 

When meat prices reached record 
levels. President Nixon froze them. 
But enraged housewives had already 
taken action by declaring a week- 
long meat boycott. While sales in the 
shops fell sharply, especially in affluent 
areas where housewives could turn to 
sole and lobster, and fewer cattle were 
slaughtered, the effect on prices, the 
principal target, was slight. There are 
now signs, however, that some retail 
chains are attempting to entice the 
housewife back with selected reduc¬ 
tions. 

But it is now much more than a 
question of meat. The latest monthly 
statistics show that in the first quarter 
of this year the wholesale price index 
rose at an annual rate of 215 per cent 
with the less volatile sector of indus¬ 
trial commodities rising by 10.3 
per cent. It can be argued that the 
prices of many of these commodities 
are determined internationally and are 


therefore beyond the power of the 
United States to control. There is also 
some evidence to suggest that they are 
beginning to level off. None the less, the 
rate of inflation is now the highest 
since 1951, in the midst of the Korean 
war, partly, it is assumed, because 
businessmen have taken advantage of 
the relaxation of controls under phase 
three of the President’s anti-inflation 
programme. 

Such figures only harden congres¬ 
sional reluctance to grant the Presi¬ 
dent’s request for a simple extension to 
the Economic Stabilisation Act of 1971 
which will otherwise expire on April 
30th. This is the act empowering the 
President to control prices and wages, 
a power which he is using selectively 
under phase, three as>,for example, when 
he froze the price of meat. In consider¬ 
ing this measure, the Banking Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 
whose head is Mr Patman of Texas, 
first suggested food prices should he 
rolled back to their level on May 1, 
1972, a proposal which would have 
been hound to torpedo the whole bill. 
Instead, on Wednesday it approved a 
measure that would roll back prices 
and interest rates to their levels on 
January toth, the last day of phase 
two. After this freeze, a triggering 
device would impose controls if the con¬ 
sumer price index rose at an annual 
rate of more than 3 per cent in a 
three month period. The Senate 
has already voted to extend the act 
virtually unchanged apart from some 
rent controls. But Senator William 
Proxmire, a Democrat from Wiscon¬ 
sin, is now trying to tack a six-month 
freeze on to any other possible legisla¬ 
tion. His latest attempt was defeated 
by only two votes, suggesting that the 
Senate may now go along with con¬ 
trols which would tie the President’s 
hands. 



Populist Patman is in his element 
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The Administration’s view, as put 
forward by its economic, supremo, Mr 
Shultz, is that rigid price controls would 
create more problems than they would 
solve, and that monetary policy and 
restrictions on federal spending are 
more important than controls. Mr 

Shultz even hinted that President 
Nixon would veto anv congiessional 
attempt to impose mandatory con¬ 
trols. All this was before the 

latest gloomy figuies had appeared. 
Now there aie signs that some 

members of the Administration are 

having -second thoughts about a 
freeze, and even speculation that Mr 
Nixon tnay revive general price con¬ 
trols without waiting for Congress. 

Connally in 76 ? 

Washington. DC 



The delay in Mr John Gonnally’s long 
imminent conversion from the Demo¬ 
cratic to the Republican parly is not 
due to any eleventh hour apprehensions 
or soul-searching Long ago he made 
the hard decision that the Democratic 
party had moved too far to the. left to 
be a comfortable home for him, and 
that his political future lay with the 
Republicans. Nevertheless, the fact that 
Mr Connally has taken much longer 
about Ins conversion than anyone 
dreamed possible laises doubts about 
whether he will ever make the more 
difficult and vastly more important 
decision to seek the Republican nom¬ 
ination for President in i<)7ti. 

Some key figures m the Republican 
party. President Nixon probably 
included, would like ari affirmative 
decision in both cases—changing 
parties now, running for President 
later. Ever since last year’s 
election, Mr Charles Colson, still one 
of Mr Nixon’s closest political advisers 
even though he has formally left the 
White House staff, has been after Mr 
Connally to switch. So has Mr Frank 
Fitzsimmons, president of the teamsters 
(the huge road transport union) and 
the most important Republican in the 
trade union movement. 

Just what holds up Mr Connally 
is clear only in his own mind, if there. 
He tells friends that he has not quite 
figured out the mechanics of making 
the announcement without being sub¬ 
ject to accusations of self-importance 
aqd pomposity. 

But a more important reason for 
delay may be Mr Connally’s pre¬ 
occupation since the election with the 

t >s of making money, a pursuit 
in itself has its political 
ance. He has been the peripatetic 


international businessman-buying 
rattle in Jamaica, seeking oil con¬ 
cessions in Saudi Arabia, commuting 
between Houston and Europe. He has 
confided to friends that this exuberant 
quest for wealth (“ to make mega- 
bucks,” in Mr Connally’s phrase) 
could be impeded by announcement 
of liis new party allegiance. 

Whatever the reason, the delay has 
hurt Mr Connally where he is 
weakest : with the Republican party’s 
loyalists, who traditionally suspect the 
sincerity of the party-switcher. There, 
is a type of state Republican leader 
who would rather lose with a true blue 
Republican, such as Vice President 
Agncw, than win with a suspect 
convert from the Democrats. 

As for Mr Connally himself, his 
procrastination makes people wonder 
whether he really lias the stomach to 
seek the Presidency in earnest. In none 
of his three successful campaigns for 
the governorship of Texas did he 
appear enthralled by the doubtful 
romance of the campaign trail. He 
would seem to have little taste for the 
ordeal of national campaigning, 
preceded by mandatory barnstorming, 
that would be necessary to make him 
known to the Republican faithful. 

Beyond such disinclination for hard 
campaigning, Mr Connally has shown 
of late a taste for opulent living that 
has surprised and even saddened some 
old friends. The newspapers in his 
home state of Texas have been full of 
stories of his well-staffed, luxurious 
new villa in Jamaica, of his expensive 
new foreign car and his jet-set social 
life. Nor do Republican politicians 
associated with him in the 197a 
campaign always receive the courtesy 
of a reply when they telephone Mr 


Connally' these days. Politics does not 
seem high on his list of priorities. 

If President Nixon has his wish, Mr 
Connally will some time soon put aside 
his fascination with accumulating and 
enjoying wealth and return to politics. 
By tlie process of elimination the White 
House is convinced that, for the present 
at least, Mr Connally is the one man 
capable of holding the Presidency for 
the Republican party and of meeting 
the demands of the office. Mr Agnew, 
the favourite of the party regulars, is 
in low esteem today at the White 
House. Governor Ronald Reagan of 
l California and Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller of New York are both 
regarded there as being too old. Liberal 
Senator Percy is simply detested. 

The question facing Mr Connally for 
the next two or three years will be 
whether Mr Nixon, rather uncharacter¬ 
istically, will back up this sentiment 
with hard commitments of support 
that could break down hostility in the 
Republican ranks. Such a commitment 
might be necessary for Mr Connally 
to begin making even preliminary 
moves in the direction of running for 
President. It is only such moves that 
will count politically. When Mr 
Connally finally renounces his heredi¬ 
tary Democratic allegiance, it is 
doubtful if a single prominent southern 
Democrat will follow him into the 
Republican party. But if and when he 
clearly begins moving toward the 
Presidency, the chain reaction will 
radically speed the realignment of the 
parties. Most of the Democratic 
establishment in Texas and many other 
conservative southern Democrats 
would then join him, either as Repub¬ 
licans or as Democratic fellow-travel¬ 
lers. 

Adding further complexity to a fuzzy 
situation is the possibility that Mr 
Nixon may have to summon Mr 
Connally to a governmental role in the 
relatively near future. It was Mr 
Connally’s dynamism and pragmatism 
as Secretary of the Treasury in 1971 
that wrecked the discredited old 
economic game plan and probably 
saved a second term for Mr Nixon. 
Recent months have seen the President 
and his closest advisers falling into 
their old habit of clinging to losing 
strategies—on inflation, on the hand¬ 
ling of Congress, on the Watergate 
scandal. If Mr Connally were to 
rescue Mr Nbcon a second time, this 
might possibly assure him of the 
Republicans’ presidential nomination. 
The question that perplexes observers 
in Washington is whether anv of this 
really interests him any more. 
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Leasco Corporation 



Financial Summary ol Operation! Year Ended December 31 



1972 

1971 

Total revenues . 

$653,802,000 

$600,628,000 

Operating Income after taxes . 

36,520,000 

29,935,000 

Net realized gams on insurance investments . , 

4,451,000 

1,112.000 

Extraordinary (loss) . 

- 

(9,000) 

Nat Incoma altar taxes. 

$ 40,961,000 

$ 31,038,000 

Shareholder Information 



Operating Incoma par share. 

$2.25 

$1 86 

Net realized gams on insurance investments. 

.27 

07 

Nat incoma per share. 

$2.52 

$1 93 


Average number ol common and common equivalent 

shares outstanding . 16,337,000 16,149,000 


Dividend per share 0 ! common slock 
(annual rate 40c) . 


$ .20 


Dividend per share of preferred slock . , 


$2.20 

$2 20 

Return on average stockholders' equity , 


19.4% 

16 9% 

Numbor ol shareholders . . 


22,600 

22,057 

Number ol employees 


8,100 

8.200 


Condensed Statement of Assets and Liabilities 


Assets 

December 31,1972 

Cash, . ... . . 

$ 74,943,000 

Marketable securities 


Stocks at cost (market value $366,503,000) 

$268,713,000 

Bonds -al amortized cost . 

408.571,000 677.284,000 

Accounts, notes, leases and loans receivable .. 

178,653,000 

Computer and container rental equipment . , 

248,013 000 

Other assets- principally insurance. 

185,652,000 


$1,364,545,000 

Liabilities and Stockholders’ Equity 


Unearned insurance premiums . , 

$ 219,124,000 

Unpaid insurance losses and loss expenses 

294,675 000 

Life policies and contracts reserves . 

103,125,000 

Notos and debentures payable .... 

299.532,000 

Accounts payable and accrued expenses ... 

85,397,000 

Federal and foreign income taxes . 

36,707,000 


1,038,560,000 

Minority interests. 

7,964,000 

Stockholders'- equity, subordinated and 


convertible debt' 


Subordinated and convertible debt. 

89,851,000 

Stockholders' equity. 

228,170 000 


318,021,000 


$1,364,545,000 


Directors 

Samuel H Ballam, Jr 

President, The fidelity Bank, Philadelphia 
Robert B Hodes 

Partner. Willkie Farr & Gallagher. New York City 
Henry W Meets 

Vico Chairman of the Board of Directors, 

White, Weld & Co Incorporated, Chicago 

Frank H McCracken 

Retired President Leased Corporation 

Paul F Miller. Jr 

Partner, Miller, Anderson & Sherrerd 
Bala-Cynwyd, Pa 

A Addison Robei Is 

President, Reliance Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia 

Bernard L Schwartz 

Chairman ol the Board. Loral Corporation. 

New York City 

Thomas J Stanton, Jr 

President, The Fust Jersey National Bank, 

Jersey City. N J 

Julius Steinberg 

Secretary Leasco Corporation 

Saul P Steinberg 

Chairman ol the Board and President, 

Leasco Corporation 


For a copy of our 1972 annual report write; 

Communications Lien i"n:r.ml 
I casco L united 
197 Kniqlitshridgn 
London's W 7 nil rugl.md 
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Peace pipe-dream 

Washington, DC 

The occupation of Wounded Knee in 
South Dakota by militant Indians, and 
its siege by government forces, drag 
on. But the focus of attention switched 
to Washington with the arrival there 
of Mr Russell Means, the spokesman of 
the militants. Mr Means, a leader of 
the American Indian Movement, has 
been indicted on a variety of charges 
and is at present free on $25,000 bail. 
He wtis in Washington as part of an 
agreement reached on April 5th that, 
in return for talks with federal officials, 
he would order the Indians to lav 
down 'their arms. This agreement 
appeared to be the beginning of the 


AMERICAN SURVEY 

end of the whole affair, and what 
seemed to be the definitive pipe of 
peace was smoked by both sides. 

But the sides became deadlocked 
over the exact timing of the laying 
down of arms : the government, from 
the White House down, said that this 
should take place at die start of any 
talks with Mr Means, while Mr Means 
said it should take place only after 
the “ successful ” conclusion of such 
talks. He has now left Washington 
saying the talks had been abortive and 
he will return to Wounded Knee to 
“ secure our borders.” The occupation 
is now in its seventh week. 

The wider grievances voiced by the 
Wounded Knee leaders on behalf of 
all American Indians—from breaches 
of treaties to bitter poverty—are now 
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fading into the background. What 
started as a local dispute, with mem¬ 
bers of the Oglala Sioux who were dis¬ 
enchanted with their tribal president, 
Mr Richard Wilson, inviting AIM in, 
looks like ending as a local dispute. 
Mr Means won two concessions of 
local importance in the April 5th 
agreement: an audit of the Oglala 
tribal funds, which the Wounded Knee 
Indians claim were being misused by 
Mr Wilson, and the posting of Depart¬ 
ment of Justice lawyers on the Oglala 
reservation to protect any civil rights 
that need protecting. There was also 
an agreement to work towards the 
setting up of a presidential commission 
to examine the treaties with the Oglala 
Sioux. What else Mr Means and his 
colleagues want is unclear. The 


State of gambling 

New York 

Perhaps the most compelling evidence 
that New York City’s offtrack betting 
operation is turning out successfully is 
that Governor Nelson Rockefeller has 
announced plans to take it over for the 
state. Although OTB, as the system is 
called, has had its problems since its 
establishment in 1971, it has become 
a sizeable and profitable enterprise, 
handling a volume of well over 
$2m in daily wagers from 104 
offices in the city (17 more arc 
scheduled for early completion). Its 
growth, however, has been accom¬ 
panied by a decline in both attendance 
and betting at the state’s race tracks. 

I.ast year Mr Rockefeller appointed 
a commission to determine what could 
be done about the situation. In its 
report, the commission found that OTB 
has been the main factor in the falling 
attendance (a drop of 25 per cent from 
1970 to 1972) and betting (down 13 
per cent). To remedy things it urged 
more financial assistance for the tracks 
and a tax of 5 per cent on all offtrack 
bets. It also wanted OTB restricted to 
“ exotic " bets, involving choosing the 
first three horses in a race. Most 
important, it recommended that 
the state take over and run the 
system rather than permit New York 
City and other municipalities to have 
their own horse-wagering enterprises. 

Mr Rockefeller has enthusiastically 
endorsed the report of his hand-picked 
panel. The reasons are obvious. Off¬ 
track betting is not only proving to 
be profitable but is also a source of 
patronage and power. By taking 
control, the Governor could offer a 
significant number of new jobs to his 
supporters, jobs that are now going to 
his political opponents. 

Mr Samuels, who runs New York 


City’s OTB, will find some allies 
among local politicians in other 
cities where OTB is either established 
or under consideration. As a totally 
new form of revenue, it has strong 
appeal for hard-pressed communities. 
The problems that OTB has created 
have been felt mainly by the tracks and 
by the state, which has been receiving 
less in the way of revenue from the 
track totes. 

But whether the tracks will benefit 
from state regulation of offtrack 
betting is doubtful. If punters must pay 
an additional tax for the privilege of 
betting near their homes, both tracks 
and the state could be losers, because 
of the advantage this would give to 
illegal bookmakers who can offer credit 
and whose payoffs are not subject to 
taxation. Illegal bookmaking, which 
has been reduced considerably since 
the introduction of legal offtrack 
betting, could make a comeback. 

The success of OTB has spurred 
efforts to legalise other forms of 
gambling, especially the “ numbers ” 
game, a form of daily lottery that pays 
off at 500-600 to one (the correct 
odds are 1,000 to one), that is con¬ 
trolled by organised crime and that 
flourishes in black and Puerto Rican 
communities. According to fairly 


reliable estimates, numbers betting in 
the city has an annual volume of $5oom- 
$6oom which compares with $15010- 
$20om for illegal bets on horseracing. 
This huge volume has prompted Mr 
Samuels to propose that the OTB 
operate an official numbers game which 
would pay off at 750 to one and would 
bring in more revenue than betting on 
horses can produce. It would be easier 
to run than other forms of gambling, 
including casinos and bookmaking, 
which New York’s legislature is think¬ 
ing about. Ail sides are against 
private licensing partly because of fear 
of infiltration by criminal elements, 
partly because of the patronage 
involved. 

The odds are that government-run 
gambling will expand. This may 
not be as important a source of profits 
as some of its adherents claim, but if 
it can help to reduce crime, corruption 
and the costs of law enforcement, it 
will be worth while. The issue of 
whether gambling is to be run by the 
cities or exclusively by the state is 
mainly a battle over who will gain 
the political plums. It is a good bet 
that Mr Rockefeller will win this game, 
however badly he stumbled in trying 
to manipulate New York City’s mayoral 
election. 
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Administration remains reluctant to 
tamper with the Oglala tribal structure 
because of the implications that would 
have for the other tribes. But there 
is also a recognition that under the 
present system this tribe’s politics have 
been particularly stormy; no tribal 
president has ever won re-election save 
one, who was then impeached. 

Inconclusive, costly and slightly 
ridiculous though it has been, the long 
blockade of Wounded Knee by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and the 
American marshals has probably been 
a wiser course for the Administration 
to take than any other that was open 
to it. How long the siege lasts depends 
to a large degree on the divisions within 
the encircled Indians themselves. Some 
tried to negotiate with government 
officials in Mr Means’s absence and 
behind his back. But others are more 
militant, particularly Mr Dennis Banks 
of the AIM, who refused to sign the 
April 5th accord at all. 


Left taking over? 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAN FRANCISCO 

Political activism by students has not 
burned itself out, as most people 
think. Many of the young academics 
who used to lead protests against the 
bombing in Vietnam or the violation 
of civil rights are now absorbed with 
local government, working to elect 
officials who are responsive to social 
needs in their own communities. The 
most dramatic and openly left-wing 
of these ventures occurred two years 
ago in Berkeley (a city of 116,700 
and home of the big branch of the 
University of California) when a 
coalition of students and blacks cap¬ 
tured three of the nine seats on what 
was already a liberal-leaning council. 

This year, the same “ April Coali¬ 
tion,” more seasoned and more serious, 
is sponsoring four candidates in the 
election which takes place on April 
17 th, in a determined effort to 
achieve majority control. The coalit¬ 
ion aims frankly at “ social transforma¬ 
tion,” with proposals for expanded 
neighbourhood health services, more 
child care centres, community control 
over the police, municipal ownership of 
many services, new experiments in 
public housing and a curb on corpor¬ 
ate financial interests. 

This would mean heavier taxes on 
the propertied and the middle class 
and, as might be expected, has 
stimulated feverish opposition. But so 
has the city’s experience, during the 
past two vears, with the so-called 


The Berkeley four: rampart against revolution 

“ radicals ” in office. The sessions of 
the city council have become synony¬ 
mous with uproar, endless niggling 
over details and stalemates over major 
issues. The city manager, the city 
librarian, the legal counsel, lesser aides 
and 70 policemen out of a force of 
193 have all resigned. The community, 
traditionally tolerant and progressive, 
has been divided into hostile camps. 

Much of the opposition arises from 
the public behaviour of two black 
councilmen put up by the coalition 
in 1971. They have pressed single- 
mindedly for benefits for blacks, 
to the exclusion of all other commun¬ 
ity interests. They have used 
blustery diatribe and filibusters and 
shown shocking disrespect for their 
colleagues, including two other blacks, 
in order to dominate public meetings. 
The coalition’s third member of the 
council has often found it impossible 
to work with them. 

Nevertheless, in the past two years 
these leftists, together with liberals 
already on the council, have over¬ 
hauled the city’s employment prac¬ 
tices to give racial minorities a better 
chance for jobs, ordered the municipal 
purchase of the private electric and 
gas companies (a measure on next 
week's ballot asks voters to nullify this 
step) and ushered in community rent 
control. The next radical goal is 
stringent control over the police. Four 
measures will be put to the voters, 
including limits on the arms police may 
carfy, creation of a citizens’ board to 
review allegations of brutality and a 
rule that police must live in the city 
(85 per cent now live elsewhere). 

Members of the coalition are greatly 
preoccupied with “ neighbourhood 


control.” They want government 
decisions to be made not by profes¬ 
sionals at city hall but at “ town 
meetings.” They argue that the people 
who have problems know best how 
to solve them. The radicals’ oppon¬ 
ents counter that concern for “ the 
people ” does not include all the people 
but only “ their people." 

This year the coalition staged a 
public convention which drew an 
unprecedented 1200 people to select 
the coalition’s candidates: Ms 

Margo Dashiell, 30, a college instruc¬ 
tor in sociology long involved in black 
causes; Mr Peter Birdsall, 22, a 
graduate student ; Mr Lenny Gold¬ 
berg, 27, a doctoral candidate in 
economics ; Ms Ying Lee Kelley, 41, 
a Berkeley school teacher, who boasts 
three arrests for anti-war picketing. 

So alarmed is a large section of the 
Berkeley community lest the radicals 
win the right to put their ideas into 
practice that all conservative elements 
have withdrawn from the field. Sup¬ 
port has centred on one rival slate, 
decidedly liberal but embraced as a 
“ last hope ” to forestall a radical 
takeover. The chosen “ Berkeley 
Four” include two blacks (an estab¬ 
lished lawyer and a professor of law) ; 
a young mother identified with the 
student reform movement and a 
graduate student. 

The contest between the two 
slates is very close and it may be 
decided by student voters. But who¬ 
ever wins, Berkeley is clearly trying 
to make its government respond to 
new demands for help. The city is 
widely looked upon as a testing-ground 
of the ability of American institutions 
to adapt. 
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ere big on 
ittle things 
at louota. 


Our engineers are hard at work every day on problems 
of every size. Big ones like power plants vs. pollution. 

And little ones like upside down car keys. 

Now Toyota's straightened out that problem with a reversible 
ignition key. It's the same shape on both sides, so it doesn't 
matter which end is up. And that's handy when you're in a hurry. 

Of course, you can't compare this little key with 
some of our big innovations. Like computerised speed control, 
emergency safety control. But maybe some friendly 
ambidextrous performer isn't really such a little thing: 

After all, there's enough frustration in life 
without single-minded ignition keys. 

And little things go a long way toward 
building big satisfaction. 

TOYOTA 
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THE WORLD 


Europe 


Stretching the rainbow from 
Shetland to Sicily 

Brussels 


Mr George Thomson and his depart¬ 
mental chief for regional policy. Signor 
Renato Ruggiero, have come up with 
a method for sharing out EEC regional 
money which could in theory lead to 
a regional fund almost without limit. 
Britain, Ireland and Italy would be its 
major beneficiaries. The draft report 
now working its way through the com¬ 
mission for final adoption on May 3rd 
avoids hard and fast proposals to 
ministers at this stage. But its ideas are 
specific enough to condition much of 
the “ thorough and urgent ” debate 
which, according to the report, is sup¬ 
posed to follow between now and mid¬ 
summer when the commission will 
formulate its final proposals. 

According to Mr Thomson’s report, 
projects which are smaller than a cer¬ 
tain threshold size and which meet 
agreed criteria for EEC help would 
be put forward by member states. The 
threshold might be fixed by the volume 
of investment involved or the number 
of jobs created. For projects falling 
below this threshold a negative vetting 
system would be used. Lists of projects 
would be put forward every six months 
and would qualify for aid provided no 
comment is made on them by the 
commission “ within a stipulated period 
of delay.” Projects above the threshold 
size would require consultation. 

The fund would operate by straight 
grants and by interest rebates. One part 
of it would be set aside for “ more 
direct financing ” of specific EEC prob¬ 
lems, such as those that exist in some 
areas which straddle the borders of 
member countries. The paper explicitly 
rejects dishing the fund out on a basis 
of “just return," according to how much 
each country puts in. (Last October’s 
Paris summit has already ruled that 
the fund's money will come from the 
community’s own resources. After 1975 


this community income will vary, 
largely according to the proportion of 
value-added tax the Nine can be per¬ 
suaded to hand over to Brussels.) 
Regional money would go not to those 
countries which chip in most but to 
those whose regions are in most need, 
compared with the EEC as a whole. 

Mr Thomson proposes two major 
criteria, and one supporting one, for 
defining this regional disparity: the 
first would be a “ persistent and high 
level of unemployment ” ; the second 
would )>e a low, or relatively declining, 
regional income per inhabitant. The 
summit regional mandate concentrated 
on “ underemployment ” rather than 
“ unemployment ’’ as a likely criterion. 
But a statistical effort to define under¬ 
employment in die massive annexe to 
Mr Thomson's and Signor Ruggiero’s 



Ruggiero lent on Itellen eye 


report has proved abortive. The report 
therefore falls back on defining per¬ 
sistent unemployment as “ the extreme 
manifestation of underemployment.” It 
proposes to tackle this by adding the 
extra criterion of migration away from 
regions, according to which the prize 
candidates for aid would be Ireland, 
Scotland and Jutland. 

Mr Thomson has opened his report 
with a trumpet call for regional policy, 
perhaps modelled on Mr Heath's white 
paper in 1971 advocating British entry, 
but lacking, at least in its early draft 
form, that document’s elegance of style 
and drive. The report points to the 
widely disparate rates of growth and 
wealth in the Nine, and the concentra¬ 
tion of jobs in expensive, overcrowded 
centres ; this, it says, "has done as much 
as anything to erode the enthusiasm of 
people for the ideas of a united 
Europe." Congestion hurts the con¬ 
gested as well as draining dry the 
distant areas. It promotes excess 
demand in the centre and thus inflation, 
and it boosts the costs of schools, hos¬ 
pitals and so on. It is, in short, a bad 
thing. 

But the real interest in the nine 
national capitals will lx? less in Mr 
Thomson’s moral case than in the first 
tentative stabs which his men have 
made at how different countries would 
benefit from the criteria which he is 
suggesting. The chart on the next page 
shows how Britain compared with 
Europe in 1970 in terms of income per 
head. All Britain’s regions, even in 
1970, had incomes below the EEC 
average. But if, for instance, Italy's 
average income were to be taken as 
the ceiling below which regions qualify 
for aid, then the chart shows that only 
Ulster among British regions would get 
any Brussels money. Italy is in fact 
unlikely to be chosen since Italy's is a 
rural problem and the summit also 
singled out industrial decay as a second 
problem to be remedied by regional 
policy. 

A greater danger shown by the chart 
is that the ceiling might be fixed too 
high, If, for instance, EEC average 
income were to be taken as the ceiling 
then most Dutch, Danish and Belgian 
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national statistics. Subsequent 
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regions would qualify for help, and 
over 40 per cent of the regions in 
France and Germany. Doubtless for 
this reason, the report stays pretty mum 
about the income yardstick. It sticks to 
the obvious fact that Italy’s south and 
bits of Ireland have incomes which are 
a fraction of those elsewhere, and that 
incomes in “ substantial ” areas of 
Britain are less than 75 per cent of the 
EEC average income. 

For the unemployment criterion, Mr 
Thomson takes a 4 per cent level 
of regional unemployment as his start¬ 
ing point. Italy from the waist down 
would benefit most, with 700,000 of 
its ira unemployed living in those areas 
with a rate above 4 per cent. In 1972 
71 sub-regions in Britain contained 
over a third of its 900,000 unemployed. 
All of Ireland and most of Denmark 
would qualify, as would two depart¬ 
ments in France and bits of Belgium. 
Bad pockets also exist in border areas 
and on the Mediterranean. But no final 
assessment can be made until the 
haggling among the Nine fixes the 
unemployment threshold. The annexe 
of Mr Thomson’s report shows that 
if 2 per cent rather than 4 per cent is 
taken as the norm then virtually the 
whole of the French Atlantic and 
Mediterranean seaboards plus the 
stretch in between would qualify for 
assistance. 

On migration, Italy again comes out 
worst: 259,000 people, or 1.5 per cent 
of the population, leave each year. 
Some 71,000 people leave the north 
of Britain, with an emigration rate of 
0.62 per cent in Scotland. The rate in 
most of Ireland is twice that, and 
people are also leaving western France 
(17,000 annually) and the eastern 
bClfdcr area of Germany (16,000 


annually). 

Battle will rage for a good six months 
over these ideas before a regional fund 
can be set up at the end of the year. 
But not only about the fund. Mr 
Thomson and Signor Ruggiero also 
want a regional development commit¬ 
tee whose rules will not please the 
purists (the Old Testament men, as Mr 
Thomson recently called them) in 
Brussels. For a start the committee 
would be chaired by the council of 
ministers, as are other EEC commit¬ 
tees ; these lack, however, the sort of 
influence which Mr Thomson suggests 
giving this committee. The committee 
would pull together national regional 
policies, co-ordinate them with EEC 
financing, and generally set itself the 
task of co-ordinating common regional 
policy rules. It would examine the 
policies which Britain and France use 
to discourage investment in Paris and 
London and see whether these could 
not be applied to dissuade people from 
investing in the rest of Europe’s golden 
triangle. It is no secret that Mr 
Thomson himself has a yen for a 
congestion tax in the community. 

The draft report would also let this 
regional committee “ compare state 
aids.” Over this little, phrase wars will 
doubtless be fought in the commission 
between now and the emergence of the 
report in its final shape in two weeks’ 
time. State aids are at present con¬ 
trolled by the commission's competition 
department, whose instructions under 
the Treaty of Rome are to be strict in 
interpreting where aid may be given. 
It has become increasingly apparent in 
recent weeks that, as a New Testament 
man, Mr Thomson sees his regional 
committee as one way of relaxing the 
Brussels regime on state aids. 


Policymaking 

It takes all sorts 

Brussels 

President Pompidou’s decision to 
appoint as foreign minister .his closest 
personal assistant, M. Michel Jobert, 
rather than some battlehorse politician, 
has plenty of gaullist precedents. But 
its effect on France’s EEC policy is to 
spell the end of a gaullist era. President 
Pompidou has long run EEC policy 
from the Elys6e with M. Jobert’s 
advice, but mostly through the SGCI. 
This is an interministerial group with 
over five dozen civil servants, run from 
the Elysee by M. Jean-Rene Bernard. 
Both on detailed and on broad policy 
the true-blue gaullists of the Quai 
d'Orsay (the foreign ministry) have 
increasingly found themselves reined 
in by the SGCI during the Pompidou 
years. Under M. Maurice Schumann, 
however, the Quai d’Orsay could at 
least continue to make life awkward 
from time to time, and its civil servants 
will doubtless continue to do so when¬ 
ever they can. But with M. Jobert’s 
arrival the Quai’s already diminishing 
independence of the president’s men 
is less even than before. 

The contrast between the French, 
British and German methods of con¬ 
ducting EEC business is striking. Like 
France, Britain co-ordinates policy 
through the Cabinet Office. Mr John 
Davies now chairs meetings of 
ministers and Mr John Hunt con¬ 
tinues to pull together Whitehall’s 
civil servants from the Cabinet Office. 
Each man has access to the 
Prime Minister. But unlike its French 
counterpart the British Foreign Office 
retains a large voice, along with the 
home departments, in EEC policy. 
For a start, the Foreign Office unified 
its political and economic sides before 
British entry, with the result that it 
is more effective than either the Quai 
or the German foreign ministry, 
where the economic and political 
divisions have remained split (in the 
Quai d’Orsay particularly acutely). 
Next, the Foreign Office stands just the 
other side of Downing Street from the 
door of Mr Hunt, and since he runs 
only a skeleton staff Foreign Office 
men fill much of the gap. It is, in fact, 
a conscious act of policy by Mr Heath 
not to equip the cabinet office with 
a large Euro-staff like the SGCI’s since 
he wishes Britain’s domestic ministries 
to be pitchforked into thinking 
European. 

The Germans have long thought of 
adopting a watered-down version of 






* 100% housing The Corporation will provide modern, 
centrally heated housing for all employees of new industry, 
■X Grants and concessions to approved applicants 
-X- Modern factories and offices, Cwmbran Development 
Corporation will design and build, lease or provtdo 
purchase facilities for factories of any size. 
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A collectors coin 
to commemorate Britain's entry 
into the Common Market 


-X Fast new motorway communications and air and sea 
freight services, Newport Docks, 10km from Cwmbran, is 
one of the most highly mechanised ports in Britain 
* Glorious natural amenities amid some of the most 
beautiful countryside in Britain, 

For full information about business opportunities in Cwm¬ 
bran, please write to Mr J, E. McComb, General Manager, 
Cwmbran Development Corporation, Gwent House, Town 
Centre, Cwmbran, Monmouthshire NP4 3XJ. Telephone 
Cwmbran 67777. 
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To commemorate the entry of 
Great Britain into the Common 
Market, the Royal Mint is striking a 
proof version of a specially He 
signed bOp coin. 

The 5( )p coin was intnxfuced in 
1969 as part of the decimalisation 
of Bntain's currency, ll is a sevei i 
sided.cupro nickel piece with 
smooth edges, a shape technically 
known as an ‘equilateral curve hep 
tagon. It was the first coin of its 
kind in the world 

A proof coin is one that is made 
with especial care and attention. 
The dies that are used to stamp it 
are of the highest quality, and are 
polished to a mirror like finish The 
coin is struck with extra firm pres 
sure Lastly it is examii led for flaw 
And never once is it touched by 
hare hands. 

The design. shown above, is by 
David Wfynne.one of the country s 
leading sculptors, and symbolises 
the nine countries of the Common 
Market The obverse side cames 
the portrait of Her Majesty the 
Queen.The 50p proof coin.a work 
of art in itself, comes in a sealed 
transparent envelope inside a pre¬ 


sentation case which has, gold 
blocked on the lid. the motif for 
'Fa nfore (or Europe", the (iovem 
inent sponsoted arts festival to 
celebrate Britain joining the Com 
mon Market Not only 
is the com a sou¬ 
venir. but in time it 
could proven 
good investment. 

It is available from 
the Royal Mint at £ 1 2U Post the 
coupon to The Royal Mint, Numis¬ 
matic Bureau. PO Box 1 (XX),2-4 
Waterloo Place. Edinburgh. 
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Jobert marks the end of an era 


the French system by bringing EEC 
policymaking into Herr Brandt’s 
chancellery. They have never done so 
for three reasons. There is, first, the 
German constitution, which allows the 
chancellor to lay down policy guide¬ 
lines but which makes each individual 
minister responsible for his detailed 
policy to the Bundestag. There is no 
collective cabinet responsibility in 
federal Germany. For a tough 
chancellor like Konrad Adenauer this 
restraint did not much matter. He 
ran Bonn. But for a man like Herr 
Brandt who believes in being nice to 
people it does. So when Herr Brandt 
made Herr Horst Ehmke into a sort 
of chancellery superman in the early 
years of his government the scheme 
was resisted by other ministers and 
worked poorly. Herr Brandt knows that 
it would be the same if he tried it in 
EEC policy. 

A second reason why EEC policy 
remains decentralised in Bonn stems 
from the relationship between the Ger¬ 
man minister for Europe and ministers 
in the German government. Although 
Herr Brandt’s state secretary for Europe 
until last year, Frau Katerina Focke, 
had considerable influence and liaised 
closely from the chancellery with her 
opposite numbers in Paris, she was none 
the less up against ministers like Herr 
Karl Schiller and Herr Ertl, who used 
their constitutional independence to 
the full (to put it mildly). 

The third reason for diffused policy¬ 
making in Bonn at present is the most 
obvious one. Herr Brandt’s is a coali¬ 
tion government, and the leader of his 
Free Democrat partners happens to be 
the foreign minister, Herr Scheel. Herr 
Scheel would clearly not allow Euro¬ 


BUROPE 

pean policy to slip from his ministry. 
Since the election he has had a Euro¬ 
minister working under him in the 
foreign ministry, the Social Democrat 
Herr Hans Apel. But although Herr 
Apel sits in the cabinet in Bonn as 
Mr Davies does in London, he does 
not have a vote outside European 
affairs. Herr Brandt is now bringing 
a very able middle-ranking civil ser¬ 
vant from Brussels into the chancellery, 
Herr Manfred Lahnstein, but there is 
little doubt that whenever the chips 
are down on EEC policy Herr Scheel’s 
and the foreign ministry’s voice (not 
to mention the ministries of agricul¬ 
ture, finance and economics) will still 
be heard. 

Labour and Europe _ 

Roy's closing the 
gap _ 

Kdnigswinter 

Mr Roy Jenkins made some loosely 
prepared remarks at last weekend’s 
annual Anglo-German conference at 
Kdnigswinter which may prove to be 
the turning point in the Labour party’s 
quarrel over the common market. The 
politics of Kdnigswinter were domi¬ 
nated by the presence of the Labour 
party’s anti-marketeering spokesman on 
Europe, Mr Peter Shore, accompanied 
by Mrs Barbara Castle and Mr Richard 
Crossman. Mr Jenkins specifically 
warned his audience that these anti¬ 
marketeers should be more closely 
listened to than he should himself. 
German participants, he said, should 
not underestimate two things. First, the 
Labour party was committed to 
renegotiate Britain’s terms of entry. 
Second, the EEC as it stands is in 
grave difficulties and, as the whole tenor 
of the conference showed, is in need 
of much improvement. These two facts, 
Mr Jenkins said, should not “ be kept 
too rigidly apart ” in people’s minds ; 
indeed, they should be taken together. 
By making this link, Mr Jenkins moved 
closer to the position of Mr William 
Rodgers, who has said that he would 
go along with the idea of renegotiation 
if it were made part of a deal in which 
the Labour party would mellow 
towards Europe. 

The more he spoke, the more Mr 
Jenkins came to sound like Mr Sicco 
Mansholt when he was embar¬ 
rassing Labour’s pro-market men last 
year by attacking the EEC as a 
socialist from within. Mr Jenkins, un¬ 
like his younger colleagues at 
Kdnigswinter, was openly critical of the 
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EEC. Its “ awkward corners ” included 
social policy, an emphasis on creating 
wealth rather than distributing it, and 
its lack of a regional policy. 

Who knows, remarked Mr Shore, 
what good may come out of this Kdnigs¬ 
winter habit of thrusting former 
antagonists into the same room ? He 
proceeded to thank Mr Jenkins ful- 
somely for his “ generous ” words. Mr 
Shore volunteered that British opinion 
might well warm to the EEC if the 
Nine could make the sort of changes 
Mr Jenkins wants. 

Optimism over the Labour party’s 
future approach to Europe is still not 
easy. The chances remain against it 
deciding before the next election to take 
its place in the European parliament in 
Strasbourg. But the odds are at least 
narrowing. One senior pro-marketeer 
believes that with the unions taking the 
heat off moderate Labour members of 
parliament, a majority can be found 
early next year in the parliamentary 
party for going to Strasbourg after all. 
In an article in The Times on Wed¬ 
nesday Mr Crossman confessed a change 
of heart, if only to relieve the party of 
being " blamed for the European parlia¬ 
ment’s fatuity.” 

If Labour does eventually go in much 
of the credit will go to the German 
Social Democrats who, unlike the 
Dutch, Italians and French, have held 
the temperature down over Labour's 
apostasy and who played some part in 
persuading so many senior anti¬ 
marketeers to come to Kdnigswinter. 
The Germans find no difficulty with the 
formula at which Mr Jenkins was 
hinting—join and renegotiate. 

Farm prices _ 

Moment of inertia 

Brussels 

Compromise is in the air over EEC 
farm prices, even if it is not yet 
spelled out. At their meeting in 
Luxemburg this week the nine farm 
ministers appeared to be in a collective 
state of suspended animation ; they all 
realise the wearying need for a three- 
day marathon session next week before 
a final package agreement can be tied 
up. Pointless, now, to show their 
individual hands. Or, as Britain’s farm 
minister, Mr Godber, put it in his 
cautious way : “ The detailed bargain¬ 
ing will come later.” Enough to know 
that an end to this deadly wrangle is 
in sight. 

Mr Godber indicated in Luxem¬ 
burg that he would go along with an 
increase in the intervention price of 
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You can hear the butter mutter 


market as soon as possible. But his 
heart may not be in doing it too fast. 


A New Zealander will be in Luxemburg 
again on Monday. The new New 
Zealand trade minister, Mr J. A. 
Walding, will be lunching with Mr 
Pierre Lardinois in an eifort to safe¬ 
guard the favourable butter deal which 
Mr John Marshall won from the Six 
during the climax of the British entry 
negotiations two years ago. The price 
which New Zealand gets for the 
diminishing amount of butter which it 
is guaranteed on the British market 
was calculated as the average price for 
its sales in Britain during the four 
years 1969-72. But that price was fixed 
in European units of account. And 
since the pound started floating down 
last year the New Zealanders have lost 
out in the amount of units of account 
they get. 

So when the pound was effectively 
devalued for common farm policy 
purposes by nearly 10 per cent in 
January, the New Zealanders saw 


pork as well as of beef. He was 
altogether in a conciliatory mood. The 
point that Britain is totally opposed to 
anything more had already been made 
by Mr Kirk’s Tory band in the 
European parliament last week. There 
the Tories ganged up late at night 
with German Social Democrats to win 
a vote against the commission’s pro¬ 
posals. The Germans—who want 
higher prices—made curious bed¬ 
fellows for the Conservatives in this 
affair. But they were united with Mr 
Kirk in their opposition to the com¬ 
mission’s wish to phase out the 
financial arrangements which insulate 
both German farmers and British 
consumers from the effects of cur¬ 
rency changes. The vote may have had 
little practical effect, but it at least 
gave political encouragement to the 
combined Anglo-German argument 
this week. 

Significantly, both Mr Lardinois, the 
Brussels commissioner for agriculture, 
and M. Jacques Chirac, the French 
farm minister—in the corridors, if not 
in the council chamber itself— 
dropped their earlier insistence that 
the 2.76 per cent border tax on farm 
trade between France, Denmark and 
the three Benelux countries should be 
dismantled on May 1st. This is 
essentially a move to appease the 
Germans, and the British. Nor is it 
too surprising. Before he was caught 
on the hop, like everyone else, by Mr 
Lardinois’s wish to phase out these 
financial subsidies, M. Chirac had 
publicly confessed that now was not 
the time to do it. 


about £8m wiped off their butter 
proceeds. Since then the pound has 
slid by another 6-7 per cent against 
the unit of account. Mr Walding is 
going to ask that when this devaluation 
is formalised like the earlier one New 
Zealand’s earnings should be protected. 
It was, after all, the purpose of that 
Luxemburg agreement in 1971 to set 
a floor under New Zealand’s earnings. 
The French language is also on Mr 
Walding's side. The French version 
of protocol 18 of the treaty of accession 
talks of " un prix correspondent ” to 
the four-year calculation, not, as the 
English version has it, “ a price repre¬ 
senting ” the average of those four 
years. 

It seems unlikely that Mr Walding 
will win his point. But New Zealand's 
aim is to get a pledge that, even if 
they cannot be helped this time, at least 
if sterling- slides again the Nine will 
help out. 


Ideally, the commission would like 
the present 5 per cent tax applied 
on farm trade at the German border 
to be reduced by 2.76 per cent 
immediately and more thereafter—not 
a happy thought for German farmers. 
Mr Godber has strongly criticised the 
commission’s ambitions because they 
imply an across-the-board price rise 
of 2.76 per cent on top of whatever is 
agreed on for individual products. So 
M. Chirac repeated the ritual French 
arguments about the need to return 
to a single, integrated, agricultural 


Another new element in the situa¬ 
tion is that Herr Ertl’s Free Democrat 
colleague in the German cabinet, the 
economics minister, Herr Friderichs, 
has come out in cabinet against Herr 
Ertl’s usual demand for higher prices. 
This encouraged their Social Democrat 
colleagues in the coalition and, when 
he reached Luxemburg, Herr Ertl had 
to confess himself under instructions 
from his cabinet not to accept the 
commission's proposals as they stand. 
Mr Godber’s proposal is that the 
whole monetary business might be 
taken more slowly with ministers 
simply committing themselves to 
abolish the series of border taxes over 
a given period, say between now and 
1978, when Britain will have had to 
adopt the full EEC price levels. A 
possible compromise is an agreement 
to reduce them this year by either 
1 per cent or 1.76 per cent instead of 
the 2.76 per cent suggested by Mr 
Lardinois. 

Commission officials are now also 
suggesting the possibility of Britain 
not having to impose a levy on imports 
of hard wheat (which Europe cannot 
grow anyway). They might offer the 
west Germans a further increase in 
the intervention price of rye (the 
commission has already proposed a 
6.8 per cent increase) as well as 
direct grants, partly financed out of 
the common farm fund, to compensate 
west German cereal farmers for 
successive revaluations of the D-mark. 



French farmers will have to welt for the market to become really common 
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No rway 

Wrapped up by 
Easter ? _ 

Oslo 

Now that the first deadline of 
April 1st is passed, it looks as though 
the negotiations for an EECJ trade 
agreement with Norway should be tied 
up before Easter. Allowing for the 
ratification procedures on both sides, 
the first tariff cuts between Norway and 
the Six will be made on July 1st ; 
these Will bring Norway into line with 
all the other countries of the European 
Free Trade Association except Finland, 
which has still not signed. The agree¬ 
ment is better than the Norwegians at 
one time feared, but it does not come 
up to the expectations held out either 
by the anti-marketeers before last 
September’s referendum or by the pre¬ 
sent government, led by Mr Lars Kor- 
vald, when it took office in October. 
The agreement will increase Norway’s 
dependence on the community, as the 
government virtually admitted when it 
asked to associate with the EEC’s joint 
currency float. No wonder that the 
opinion polls show that the voters are 
having second thoughts about having 
rejected membership. 

Norway has successfully kept its 
freedom to decide its own policy, but 
it is a double-edged victory since Nor¬ 
way will have no say in a matter of 
paramount interest to it, the EEC’s 
shipping policy. The community is be¬ 
coming increasingly concerned with 
flag discrimination, the practice 
adopted by some nations of insisting 
that a certain share of their trade 
should be carried in their own ships. 


So naturally the Norwegians would like 
to be included in any EEC maritime 
policy designed to counter flag dis¬ 
crimination, since their fleet is so 
heavily dependent on carrying foreign 
cargoes. 

The agreement will provide for an 
industrial free-trade area, with tariffs 
being eliminated over a period of four 
and a half years. However, quantity 
restrictions will be maintained for up 
to 11 years on “ sensitive ” products, 
covering about 40 per cent of Norway’* 
trade with the EEC. The aluminium 
industry is complaining bitterly that 
Norway has been reduced to the role 
of a residual supplier to the EEC 
market, and is making dire predictions 
about future investment. 

But officials reckon Norway can live 
with the aluminium deal. They have 
had to agree to an initial quota of 
190,000 tons, previously described as 
unacceptable. The impact of this has 
been lessened by a formula thought up 
by the Danish foreign economic affairs 
minister, Mr Ivar Noergaard, under 
which any tonnage re-exported by the 
EEC after further processing will auto¬ 
matically be added to the quota for 
the following year. The Norwegians 
have also accepted most of the com¬ 
munity’s offers on ferro-alloys and 
paper, and are now seeking only to 
enlarge import ceilings for one or two 
specific items. Norway is under pres¬ 
sure to give a little bit more on its own 
list of sensitive products, especially 
shoes and textiles, although both of 
these industries are already in diffi¬ 
culty. 

The main problem still outstanding 
is fish. The reduction in the EEC duty 
on frozen fillets from 15 to 3 per 
cent, and now on frozen prawns from 



Only e moderate success for Korvald 


20 to 7.5 per cent (which the British 
did much to get through last week’s 
council of ministers), covers the most 
competitive sector of the Norwegian 
fish processing industry. The Nor¬ 
wegians want more on canned fish and 
on hardened fish fats, currently 
exported to Britain and Denmark over 
a nil duty as opposed to 17 per cent 
in the EEC. Both products are mainly 
produced by small firms scattered along 
the coast with little competitive margin 
to spare. 

The fishermen themselves have 
escaped the threat of competition from 
the EEC fleets within the 12-mile limit, 
but all EEC concessions on fish are 
conditional on no changes being made 
in basic fishing conditions under a 
formula borrowed from the bilateral 
fishing agreement between Britain and 
Norway. The only people with nothing 
to complain about are Norway's 
farmers. They are virtually unaffected 
by the concessions made in Brussels 
on such products as wine, tomatoes and 
bulbs, and they have succeeded in pre¬ 
serving their own totally shielded 
domestic market. 


Key indicators: The Nine—how they compare on inflation 


Little sign of improvement 
in prioe inflation except in 
France (thanks to tax cuts) 
and Holland, both helped by 
smaller food price rises. 
Britain, despite a 
substantially larger jump 
in food prices (4 per cent 
on 3 months against 2$ per 
cent on the same basis 
last time round), at least 
held the rise in its consumer 
prices to 2 per cent. Ireland, 
hit exceptionally hard by 
higher food prices, was less 
lucky and suffered the 
highest consumer price rise 
of all. 


Latest 3 
months 

All consumer prices 
Index % change on 

1970 previous one 
=100 3 mths year 

Food prices 

Index % change on 
1970 previous one 
=100 3 mths year 

Index 

1970 

=100 

Wages 

% change on 
previous one 
3 mths year 

Germany 

115 

+ 2 

+ 64 

114 

+ 2 

+ 8 


12 Bt 

+ 4 

+ 8 

France 

115 

+ H 

+ 7 

119 

+ 2 

+ 84 

127” 

+ 24 

+1 1 4 

Britain 

122 * 

+ 2 

+ 74 

129* 

+ 4 

+ 10 


136* 

4- 4 

+134 

Italy 

115t 

+ 24 

+ 7 

115t 

+ 3 

+ 8' 

r 

132t 

+ 34 

+ 13 

Holland 

120 

+ 2 

+ 8 

115 

+ 24 

+ 7i 

r 

130t 

+ 1 

+ 12 

Belgium 

114 

+ 2 

+ 64 

115t 

+ 24 

+ 8 


127* 

+ 34 

+ 14 

Denmark 

net 

+ H 

+ 

I22t 

+ I* 

+ 10 


135t 

+ 3 

+ 11 

Ireland 

127* 

+ 4 

+ 10 

134* 

+ 84 

+ 16-j 

j 

135* 

+ 3 

+ 144 

United States 1104 

+ 1 

+ 34 

112* 

+ 3 

+ 64 

118* 

+ 24 

+ 74 

Japan 

113t 

+ n* 

+ 4 

lilt 

+ H 

+ 34 

-— 

138t 

+ 5 

+ 174 


Index numbers (seasonally adjusted) refer to the three months to January, 1973. except ‘(3rd 
quarter). “(October), t (December), X(February). Wages refer to hourly rates in manufacturing, 
except for Denmark. Ireland and United States, which are hourly earnings and Japan, which 
is monthly earnings. 






\bu are right to feel safe in a Rover. 


Think of the times you 
find yourself driving in 
difficult situations - 
motorways, late at night, 
with visibility low-or 
tortuous country roads, in 
wet weather. 

Then think of this. When 
you drive a Rover you’re 
driving a car specifically 
designed to take the stress 
and fatigue out of motoring. 

First, you’re protected 
by 23 special safety features. 

The all-steel base unit 
carries all mechanical parts, 
and cocoons the passenger 
compartment in a protec¬ 
tive safety cage. 

There are protective 
steel bulkheads fore and aft, 
and the whole interior is 
safely padded. Collapsible 
steering column, hazard 
warning lights, and radial 
ply tyres are fitted as 
standard. 

So you can see how the 
Rover earned the AA gold 
medal for safety. 

Comfort 

Then, because a tired 
driver is an unsafe driver, 
we built in comfort as an 
essential safety feature. 

A necessity, not a luxury. 

Orthopaedically 
designed seats hold you in 
the ideal driving position. 
The scientifically arranged 
instrument panel gives your 
eyes more time on the road 
and less on the facia. 



Face level fresh air 
ventilation, the highly 
effective sound insulation, 
deep pile carpets and rich 
upholstery keep driving 
stress to a minimum. 


Confidence 

But a Rover gives you 
far more than safety and 
comfort. 

It gives you confidence. 
The confidence that comes 
from control. When you 
put your foot down in a 
Rover-on accelerator or 
brake-things happen 
immediately and smoothly, 
thanks to all-round 
servo-assisted disc brakes 
and impressive engine 
performance. 

This special kind of 
confidence promotes a 
refreshingly tolerant 
attitude toward other road 
users. And that too, makes 
the Rover a safer car to 
drive. 

There are five quality- 
engineered Rovers to 
choose from - ranging from 
the 2000 sc to the 3500 V8. 

Take a safe drive in one 
soon. 


Rover 

Travel First Class 




Falconbridge is a 
worldwide marketer 
of nickel in many 
forms. And the hub 
of a global group 
producing, besides 
nickel, other metals, 
minerals, ores, and 
many basic products. 
Shouldn’t you be in 
touch with 
Falconbridge? 


Falconbridge 
we It we it ein Begnff 
fur hochwertiges Nickel. 
Falconbridge Kern einer 
inter nationvilen 
Unternehmonsgruppe. 
die neben Nickel auch 
and ere Meta lie, Erze, 
Mineralien und 
wichtige 
Basisprodukte 
herstellt. Haben Sie 
schon Kontakt zu 
Falconbridge 7 


F aleonhr uleje 
nun kciisforiii nikkel i 
mango former over 
lu*le vei den Og er 
hovedsete for en 
intei nas|onai gruppe 
sum for uten nikkel 
ogsa fremstiller andre 
me taller, miner ale r, 
maimer og mange 
ravarer. Burde ikke 
De ha kontakt mod 
Falconbridge 7 
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Falconbridge es un 
productor mundial de 
mquel en muchas 
formas Y el centro de 
un gran grupo quo 
produce, ademas de 
mquel, otros metales. 
mmerales y muchos 
otros productos basicos. 
j Vd. debe ponerse en 
contacto con 
Falconbridge! 
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La Falconbridge 
distribuisce nickel in 
molte forme su scala 
mondiale. 

E' il perno di un 
gruppo internazionale 
che produce, oltre al 
nickel, altri metalli, 
minerali, e molti altri 
prodotti primari. 

Nel Vostro interesse, 
prendete contatto con 
la Falconbridge. 


I all unbridle ar on 
\ arlcUomspannandi' 
m.irkn.ulslor.iro av 
nickel i man^a former. 
Oc h c entrum i en 
global grupp sum 
torulom nil kel 
prnduc c'rar andra 
molalliT, mineraler, 
malm oc h ott slorl 
antal basproduktrr. 
Horde ni inli* ta kontakt 
mod Fall onbridi;e? 


Falconbridge distri- 
bue dans le monde 
entier le nickel sous 
de nombreuses 
formes. II est aussi le 
pivot d un groupe qui 
produit. en plus du 
nickel, d'autres 
metaux, des minerals, 
des mineraux, et de 
nombreuses matieres 
premieres. 

Avez-vous pris 
contact avec 
Falconbridge? 


FALCONBRIDGE 


W 


Toronto Tolephone 416 / 863-7300 Telnx 022720 Brussels Telephone 38 01 14 Telex 23280 





lake a business refresher-course 

on Inter-City 


I nter-C'il v (i a\ cl uno \ou lirst- 
elass restaurant ser\ icc, :i eom- 
fortalile armchair, room lor work, 
peace loi a nap. All-in-.ill, it’s the 
perfect primer for vonr business 
mm limn or afternoon. ()r the 
pel feet rela\:ttioii-eoiu se for s our 
join ne\ home. 

Other forms of travel are usually 
subject to delays and all kinds of 
stresses and strains. So whs wear 
\ ourself out when you can jret 


tin re anil hack so much more 
eomtortabls on Intel-fits ? 

I f \ on do need a ear at the other 
end, the < iodl res 1 )a\ is Rail 
I )ri\ e sen lei can ha\ e a sclf- 
ilrn e hire ear u aitinp foi \ on. 

These ila\ s, I nter-f 'ill's 
relresher-eouises are making 
business a pleasure attain. 

Inter-City is for you- 
take it in comfort 


Inter-City from Condon: 


[ (linlii‘ri|li fiam King's L *i Ms •‘P in.ns 

Lcc'l. fium King r ('ins* I ft ? hr\ .Vi i* •n-. 

MipfliHd from P.mri.is M ? hr' fPnws 

M.mt lieslcr f i o/n f uiluii l r i J hrs 'll 1 iuui» 

Buniiniih.iiii fisipi Luslun ."1 1 hi J/ mms 

Bristol Ti om f' .idiiin ijtnii if) 1 In i limns* 

Full details from principal British Rail Stations 
or Appointed Travel Agents 











Whatever you know about GTE, 
you don't know enough. 


Ol (x >ur:-;t \ you > ■( >ul' i hardly 

r'.!K -W f :1 « )l it ! IS 

i''nr ihcsimj >le reason that w< 1 
* 1< m t1( :li y<- >n al» >ut us 

V'A ■ i 'wn al out <J 1 (>ther 
run i} )< mo -s m r I wt ■ let them c1< > any 
tell ns.], if tin -y< are lu 

F'i >r ex<im| )i(■. yi >u could think 
ot i is as a tl, iskii -i ib ■ (xamj viny 

Foe.ii i.si w< 1 . wn tlir cs >mf ony 
that makes MnCfirul es am 1 
llasLicul es (invented them, too! 

C JTE! Sylvaniu 

That makes us the ian jest 


As the i iwnerol so many 
roniparnt-s, we re pretty Ian ih uj > 
in tlae • w(: >rlc 1 

Were the t ith lan lest tele; Tom • 
system m the wi u'k 1 

Tl le si pi lan test i lijty n i flu 1 USA 
6th i in the Now York Stori? 

Exc ham je, in stork.].# ilders 

(Aik I aim 1 lister on the /lunch, 
Amstt :n lam <ui< I other Fi in >j eon 
exi Tanges > 

Aik i we have i’/(HX X ) [ xo] >k• 
working in '■>( ■ c x m; itries 

Telephones air 1 stereo.) arr i 



lashl mil > manufacturer m the World television and electronic 

( )nei if Fie-lamest rnanufac- eomf.xanents, riromly | >art< >i wliat 

itesi rent we’re iriv< .lived in 

We're- in microwave c< >mrni mi 
cations, data [ >n icessing, and satellite 
system i:; am 1 static ,>i i.; Atk 1 in; Llie 
n iost ai ivanoec 1: esc -an h in eveiy 
r me ol the >se hel< F 

We’re n< >t sayinU this is 'mom jh 
to know a Lx ml us 

But it may b ■ ei k m< jli t< >r y< m t> > 
want to kn< >w more 


hirers < a pi j 1 it 1 mil is am 
lamps in the work i 

A manufacturer of j measion 
eleetrc mic pails 

And stereo and televrm >n sets, 
and c< For "FF toi toes 

(GTE Sylvania, SAFA, BY x-t 
wi x. x 1, and Empire ) 

Having cleared tliat up, let's 
tell you al x nat i is GTF 
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When your oil supplier is late, there’s 
I ilenty that can still be done. 

I Infortunately, most of it won’t do you any 
good. 

At Amoco we know that late deliveries 
which disrupt voui pioduclion schedule and 
divert your employees fiom their proper work 
are going to < ost vou time and money. 

So we do e\ei tilling possible to prevent 
that happening I .ike providing an emergency 
weekend seivice.oi being available to lop you 
up before public holidays We’ve also created 
a moie efficient processing system foi youi 
oideis 

These lue some ol the reasons we’ve grown 
so last. 

Since starting in this country m 15>(i!2, we’ve 
limit up a huge share ol industrial business in 
the l hilled Kingdom market. 

We did it the only way it could be done 
by offering more reliable delivers times, or 
better service than anyone else. 

And we don’t intend to lelax these 
services; we want to keep on growing. 

In eleven years we’ve developed a team 
of industrial representatives 
who are also engineers 
A spread of terminals 
located close to all 


the key areas of industrial Britain. And now 
business is so good we’re building one of the , 
world’s most modem refineries at Milford Haven. 
(It comes on stream later this year.) 

Coming from a good home has helped. 

()ur parent company is the Standard ()il 
Company (Indiana) - one of the most 
successful i orporations in the world 
But that’s only part of the story. 

If you’d like to know more about the wav 
we work, our biochure will give you some icfe 
It also has lots of information ol great interest 
to anyone in the business ol purchasing oil. 

I’hone or write to our Marketing Scrvii e 
Manager and he’ll send vou atopy. 

()r better still, talk it ovei with one 
of out rcpiesenlativcs 

Then take a long look at what vour 
picscnl oil eomp.uiv is doing lot you. 

()i to you 

Amoco (l K) Limited, 

International I.ile Mouse, Olympic Way, 
Wembley, Middlesex, IIA!)ONI), 
lei: 01 !H)2 KK20 ^ 

It could pay you to meet us 


biting around for an oil delivery 
ould lose someone a lot of mone 



? 


^bucl create quite a storm , 
if you sold one of these raincoats 
to Zambia. .Which one?' 



When it conies to rainwear, it 
seems that superstition can be stronger 
than the Zambian’s love of wearing 
bright colours. ()r rather,of one bright 
colour in particular. For the people of 
Zambia believe that wearing red during 
bad weather actually encourages 
thunder and lightning. So they never 
doit. 

This is the sort of information that 
the locals know and insiders, like 
Standard and Chartered, who are also 
there, have learnt through their daily 


life in the business community. 

These are the small things which 
might never come out in your research 
but which could lead to expensive 
mistakes. These are the details which 
Standard and Chartered make sure you 
get, along with the hard facts. 

Standard and Chartered are in a 
unique position to help you expand or 
break into markets in Africa and all 
over the East. 

As a leading British bank with 
over 1500 offices in 55 countries, we 


can report daily on jiersonalities, 
opportunities and situations, in a 
doubly well-informed way 

We know the answers to your 
questions and we know why you’ve 
asked them And you don’t have to be a 
customer to use our marketing services, 
just contact: 

Standard and Chartered Banking 
Group Limited, Head Office. 

10 Clements Lane, London EC-IN 7 AB 
Telephone: 01 - 6 Z 5 7500 Ext. - 15 .T 


& Standard and Chartered 

d a tiisiikio roAi in i iiirrcrt 


: BANKING GROUP LIMITED 
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Frequent'Homa’ connections betweenLondon, Pciris, Frankfurt, 
Geneva, Rome, Athens, Moscow and the Middle & Far East 



Rome, the Eternal City. Frankfurt by night. Arch Angel Cathedral, Moscow. 


There’s never been a bird quite 
ike it: the legendary ‘Homa’ of 
tncient Persia (now Iran), that is said 
o bring good fortune to all who see it. 

Its flight path traverses Europe to 
stanbul the Persian Gulf, and 
’ehran.Then on to Kabul, Karachi 


and Bombay. And later this year to 
China and Japan. 

Where can you see the ‘Homa’ 
these days ? On the tailplanes of every 
Boeing in Iran Air’s all-jet fleet: 707s 
and 727s for our international flights, 


737s for servicing our 18 destination 
network in Iran itself. 

Comfort, punctuality, service and 
a great tradition for hospitality - these 
are some of the rewards for catching a 
‘Homa’. Ask your Travel Agent all 
about it. 



IRAN AIR 


London Paris Frankfurt Geneva Rome Moscow Athens Istanbul Tehran Abadbn Kuwait ■ Bahrain ■ Abu Dhabi 
Dhahran Dubai * Doha Kabul Karachi ■ Bombay. Also sales offices in Milan, Hamburg, Zurich, New York and Los Angeles. 
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This notice it under no circumstances to be construed as an tiering of these securities for sale or as a solicitation 
of offers to buy any of these securities, but appears solely for purposes of information. 


April 5, 1973 


1,882,300 Shares 


Aluminum Company of America 


Common Stock 

( Par Value $ 1.00 Per Share) 


The above shares of Common Stock arc presently outstanding shares and are 
being sold by certain shareholders of the Company, and no part of the 
proceeds from such sale will be received by the Company. 


The First Boston Corporation 

Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 

Incorporated 

Blyth Eastman Dillon & Co. Drexel Burnham & Co. duPont Glore Forgan Goldman, Sachs & Co. 

Incor porn ted Incorporated Incorporated 

Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. Homblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Incorporated Incorporated 

Lazard Freres & Co. Lehman Brothers Loeb, Rhoades & Co. Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 

Incorporated Incorporated 

Salomon Brothers Smith, Barney & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Wertheim & Co., Inc. 

Incorporated 

White, Weld & Co. Dean Witter & Co. E. F. Hutton & Company Inc. 

Incorporated Incorporated 

Reynolds Securities Inc. Shearson, Hammill & Co. Moore, Leonard & Lynch, 

Incorporated Incorporated 

ABD Securities Corporation Banca Commerciale Italians Basle Securities Corporation 


The Daiwa Securities Co. America, Inc 


Samuel Montagu & Co. 

Limited 


Paribas Corporation J. Hi 

Swiss American Corporation 

Baer Securities Corporation 


ica, Inc. Robert Fleming 

Incorporated 

The Nikko Securities Co. 

International, Itic. 

J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co 

Limited 


Hambros Bank Kleinwort, Benson 

Limited Incorporated 

Nomura Securities International, Inc. 


:hroder Wagg & Co. Societe Generate de Banque S.A 

Limited 

UBS-DB Corporation Yamaichi Securities Company 

of New York, Inc. 

New Japan Securities International, Inc. 
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Business Brie/ 


Europe prepares 
to bargain 


Brussels had begun to prepare its 
own position lor the next round 
of trade negotiations with the 
Americans well before President 
Nixon Anally published his long- 
awaited trade bill on Tuesday 
(see page 51 ). Last week Sir 
Christopher Soames, the EEC’s 
commissioner for trade, outlined 
the sort of negotiating mandate 
he wants to coax out of the 
Nine’s foreign ministers this 
summer. Japan, the third major 
player in the trade negotiations, 
is waiting, as usual, to see what 
the other two do before making 
a move. The rest of the world 
still barelv counts at this early 
stage. 

japan and the Nine want to 
atari the Gatt (General Agree¬ 
ment on Tariffs and Trade) talks 
in Tokyo on September 12 th. 
But Mr Nixon’s bill is unlikely 
to be through Congress this year, 
so if by September its chances 
look bleak japan and the Nine 
may decide to drop the Tokyo 
talks. However, the Nine have set 
an end -1975 deadline by which 
the talks must be finished; they 
want to avoid a repetition of the 
five-year wait that arose during 
the Kennedy round, when every¬ 
one was delaying their final 
concessions until five minutes 


before the negotiating deadline 
expired. 

President Nixon, too, says he 
wants a quick conclusion to the 
talks. But his bill still asks for a 
full five-year negotiating man¬ 
date for him and his successor. 
He also wants authority to go on 
bartering tariff reductions after 
that, down to a fifth of whatever 
levels are prevailing at the time- 
provided these later concessions 
do not affect more than 2 c ' f , of 
American imports in anyone year. 

'1 his time, the negotiations 
between Europe, America and 
Japan will be less concerned with 
the complicated theology of 
tariff cutting or non-tariff 
trade distortions. Instead, the 
vital points of concern will be: 

• Safeguards against disruptive 
imports (which America wants 
more of); 

• Fanning protection in Japan 
and the EEC (which America 
warns less of); 

• Europe’s preferential access to 
African and Mediterranean 
markets (which America wants 
to eliminate by end- 1975 ). 

Safeguards 

The Brussels commission’s ideas 
here are less specific than Mr 
Nixon’s. The commission wants 



Nixon. Soames:getting tough? 


■ the present article 19 of Gatt to 
be made more flexible, in a way 
that would allow barriers to be 
put up against “disruptive” im¬ 
ports from individual countries 
(ie, against Japan) where under 
present regulations the barriers 
must be against all or none. Any 
selective barriers imposed under 
an amended article 19 would be 
for a limited period only, and dis¬ 
mantled according to a pre¬ 
arranged timetable, t he Japan¬ 
ese rightly realise that Europe, 
like America, is getting at their 
exports, so they will haggle hard 
for strict surveillance of these 
emergency trade barriers, and a 
relatively short prescribed life 
for them. 

President Nixon’s suggested 
running-down period will be too 
long for the Japanese, about 
right for the Europeans, but 
almost certainly too short for 
many in Congress. According to 
the trade bill, trade barriers of 
this sort should be progressively 
reduced after the third year, be 
strictly limited to five years or 
less, and should only be renew¬ 
able once, and then for a further 
two years only. 


How's your tariff profile 7 Duty utos April 1.1973* 
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No matter what Mr Heath and 
other Europeans claim, America’s 
swing from heavy trade surplus 
into deficit is not just Japan’s 
doing, and Mr Nixon is now 
requesting powers tocurbimports 
which most other countries al¬ 
ready possess and use whenever 
they think fit. But other trading 
nations are fearful that Congress 
will make a determined attempt 
to give the President more powers 
than he is asking for, and com¬ 
mit him to using them. Even in its 
present draft, the trade bill 
would allow barriers to go up on 
prima facie evidence that imports 
are a “primary” cause of injury 
or market disruption, and not 
even necessarily a “major” 
cause of it, as they had to be on 
the old definition. 

Brussels might buy this sort of 
safeguard if it is drafted tightly 
by Gatt, but probably not with¬ 
out some sweetener. The trade 
bill does link this safeguard to 
Mr Nixon’s companion legis¬ 
lation for protecting jobs threat¬ 
ened by imports. Japan and the 
EEC are very keen that this 
should go through because they 
suspect that the cost of under¬ 
pinning industries hit by com¬ 
petition from imports could be 
a disincentive to keeping the 
safeguards on for too long. 

Most other major trading 
countries already have powers 
to retaliate against “unreason¬ 
able” (not just illegal) trade 
restrictions by others, and allow 
countervailing duties to be im¬ 
posed against dumped or sub¬ 
sidised exports and against patent 
infringement, and here President 
Nixon is merely catching up with 
the rest of the pack. He is also 
after the authority (title four 
of the bill) to impose import sur¬ 
charges for balance-of-payments 
reasons, which Mr Harold 
Wilson used when he was trying 
to avoid devaluing the pound; 
to reduce tariffs unilaterally 
when in surplus (which the Brus¬ 
sels commission has twice abor¬ 
tively suggested that Europe do); 
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and to withdraw tariff conces¬ 
sions already made. 

Farming 

In Luxemburg last week Sir 
Christopher Soames formally 
submitted that Europe should 
offer a code of good practice for 
subsidies for farm exports. Some 
members of the Nine will resist 
even this. But it is only the first 
of four steps the Americans 
would like to see taken (though 
they have not formally spelt them 
out yet) to undo the damage 
inflicted on their grain exports 
by the EEC common farm policy. 

In addition to stopping export 
subsidies—which persuade the 
Europeans to produce too much 
- -the Americans also want the 
EEC to carry higher stocks of 
grain and to reduce the margin of 
preference on all products. But, 
above all, they are searching, to 
the considerable alarm of the 
Europeans, for a way to get an 
advance commitment from 
Europe’s farm ministers not to 
keep putting up farm prices every 
year as a matter of course. 
America’s more enlightened farm 
trade experts also hope for some 
long-term market-sharing agree¬ 
ment which would open up the 
European and Japanese gram 
markets, in return for America 
opening up Wisconsin butler, 
New York cheese and the rest to 
competition from French butter 
and Dutch cheddar. 

Reverse preferences 

Europe has long expected that 


America would only pant gener¬ 
alised preferences to the industrial 
exports of developing countries 
(which Japan and Europe already 
give) if those countries dropped 
special preferences in their own 
markets for European goods. The 
trade bill now formally asks Con¬ 
gress to enforce this by 1975 . 

America exported $ 207 m 
worth of goods to the EEC 
Yaounde associates in 1972 , 
another $ 646 m worth to the 
Commonwealth countries who 
may now become EEC associate 
members, and $ 50 m worth to 
Liberia and Ethiopia whom 
Europe is now proposing to in¬ 
clude in its next association 
agreements as well, so there is a 
lot of trade at stake. American 
pressure led Sir Christopher to 
pledge that Europe’s preferential 
areas would spread no further. 
Even so, America is going to 
reject last week's compromise 
arrangement by the EEC com¬ 
mission under which the whole 
issue of preferences for EEC 
associates would be fudged. The 
idea was to have a low nominal 
tariff but add a “fiscal duty” 
which could be set at any level, 
and would be a tariff in every¬ 
thing but name. 

Tariffs 

The Brussels commission wants a 
deal on tariffs which the Ameri¬ 
cans are not prepared to accept. 
By commission figuring, the 
EEC's average tariff is about 
6 %,, a bit below America's 7 . 6 % 
and Japan’s 9 . 7 ');. But averages 


can be misleading. America has 
some very high tariff peaks: 
4 % of its tariffs are over 25 %, 
against only 0 . 2 % of Europe’s. 

The commission wants high 
tariffs cut by proportionately 
more than low ones, with perhaps 
an agreed threshold (say 5 %) 
below which tariff concessions 
need not go. America docs have 
more zero tariffs than the-EEC, 
however, and it is noted in 
Brussels that, ominously, Mr 
Nixon’s bill would give him a 
mandate to negotiate for higher 
rather than lower tariffs if he 
thinks fit. 

Non-tariff barriers 

Mr Nixon’s attempt in the bill to 
get advance authority to negoti¬ 
ate away artificial customs valua¬ 
tions will please the Japanese and 
Europeans more than the chemi¬ 
cal industry lobby in Washington. 
With this move he is having 
another go at the American 
selling price system for chemicals 
—a promise which America put 
into a special package during the 
Kennedy round, only to discover 
afterwards that Congress would 
not implement it. 

The removal of non-tariff 
barriers is likely to remain the 
Cinderella of trade reform in the 
Gatt negotiations in Geneva. 
These barriers arc too precious 
to be easily conceded, and too 
hidden and complex to be easily 
dismantled. This huge heading 
covers such practices as customs 
formalities, technical standards, 
packaging rules, hidden subsidies. 


safety, hygiene and rules against 
selling drugs—all of which might 
be quite innocuous but could 
equally well be drafted to protect 
home trade. Such protection can 
be utterly intractable, as Gatt 
discovered when attempting to 
bring in a new code of standards. 
After the EEC commission repre¬ 
sentative had suffered two heart 
attacks, the British had produced 
five separate drafts of a final 
agreement, and agreement all 
round had at last been reached, 
the French used a jurisdictional 
ruse to block it. Since Gatt 
recently identified no fewer than 
800 different non-tariff barriers 
to trade, there could be a long 
battle ahead. 

Some high-powered advice for 
the forthcoming negotiations 
emerged f rom a meeting of top 
businessmen, trade unionists 
and economists, held under the 
auspices of the Brookings In¬ 
stitution of Washington at 
Maidenhead last weekend. The 
group—from western Europe, 
Japan and north America—in a 
communique urged the world's 
political leaders to stop the 
proliferation of trade barriers 
and distortions. A greater liberali¬ 
sation of trade, it argued, will 
help to counter inflation through 
increased competition and remove 
artificial incentives for multi¬ 
national companies to invest 
abroad. The group also warned of 
the—possibly unintentional- 
effects of new programmes like 
the EEC industrial policy. A busy 
agenda for Geneva? 


Balancing the trade books Changes in trade balances, over the decade($ billion) 
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We plan to 
flood Amsterdam 


We fly high over the Low Countries, services, via Newcastle, are also Saturday and once on Sunday. 

This year, in fact, we've increased doubled.Two flights a day, Monday to So there's more to Holland than you 
our London to Amsterdam services to Friday. Plus a Sunday flight as well might have thought. Your travel agent 

three flights a day, Monday to Friday. as the usual one on Saturday. can give you the details. 

And we're going Double Dutch at We fly to Rotterdam more often. But we think 31 flights a week from 

weekends with two flights a day. too.Three times a day from Gatwick London and Glasgow is an Amsterdam 

Our daily Glasgow to Amsterdam during the week.Twice a day on good service I 



Let's 


Arcro Cosoblcincn Gibraltar Knno London 

Amsterdam Copenhagen Glasgow Lkjch Los Angeles 

Bolhurst Edinburgh Ibua Las Palmas Lusaka 

BeHoif fnjetown Jersey be kjuqwl Modnd 

Buenos Aires Genoa Kampala Lisbon Malaga 


Manchester New York 
Monrovia Palma 

Nairobi ftjns 

Ndolo Prestwick t 

Newcastle ftenfe 


Plode Janeiro Southampton 1 
Rotterdam lenenfa * 

Sonhogo Tunis 

Sfio ftiulo Tnpofi 

Seychelles 

■fframJunf Itl IV73 


BRITISH CALEDONIAN 
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It must be stopped 

Thuggery is still going on at picket lines only a few yards from 
Westminster; the magistrates should wake up to it 


Across the river from the Palace of Westminster violent 
picketing has been going on almost under the noses of 
MPs since mid-February. That was when electricians 
working on the new St Thomas’s Hospital came out on 
unofficial strike—although the rest of the men on the 
site refused to join them. It was the sort of dispute that 
would almost certainly have fizzled out but for the 
appearance from time to time of squads of flying 
pickets too or more strong, some of them coming from 
as far away as Bootle. 

On a normal day, only about eight pickets are visible, 
but when the reinforcements have descended it has taken 
50 or so police, including a mounted detachment, to 
disperse them. The flying pickets are largely communist, 
or to the left of the communist party, and are violent 
enough for the police to feel it necessary to keep a 
permanent guard on the site all the time. Everyone is 
very frightened to talk about what is going on. Some of 
the contractors take their men in and out of the site in 
works buses to protect them from the pickets, and the 
Kennington police are investigating serious personal 
intimidation off the site as well. Workers and their wives 
have been visited and threatened with violence if they 
go on working. Half-bricks have been thrown through 
bedroom windows. A number of men have been arrested 
and charged ; their cases have not yet come to trial. 

The police may find that it has become easier since 


Tuesday to make a charge stick against pickets. The 
Lord Chief Justice, Lord Widgery, gave a ruling in' the 
divisional court that a picket had no right to stand in the 
middle of the road and stop a lorry from moving. The 
three judges said that this was obstruction and 
that the police had been right to arrest the trade union 
official, Mr John Broome, who blocked a lorry from 
entering a site during the last building strike and the 
lower court was wrong to dismiss the case against him. 
But they also gave Mr Broome leave to go on to the 
House of Lords. What makes this a crucial test case 
is in fact that, for once, no one suggests that there had 
been any violence, and if it is illegal under the present 
law to try to block lorries, or, for that matter, people, 
from going to and from work just by standing in the 
way, then what have the police, the courts and the 
Government been doing all this time ? 

The dossier of violence that the National Federation 
of Building Trades Employers submitted to the Home 
Office during the building strike last summer is a 
horrific list of sworn statements about too cases of 
violence, intimidation, arson, destruction of equipment 
and the knocking in of an apprentice’s front teeth. The 
courts are still ploughing through some of the subsequent 
actions ; last month 24 pickets were remanded on bail 
at Shrewsbury on charges that ranged from intimidation 
to fighting, assault and damage to properly and 
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machinery. It took 800 police to control the demonstra¬ 
tors who turned up at the court for the hearing, and 
elaborate precautions were taken to protect prosecution 
lawyers from personal violence. 

Many union leaders accept that the rent-a-picket 
process has got out of hand. Howevei, the electricians’ 
Mr Frank Chappie is so far the only one to have had 
the courage to stand out boldly against it : he has 
written personally to cheer on all his union members who 
have crossed the St Thomas’s Hospital picket lines and 
kept on working. This is conspicuously more than the 
leaders of the, building unions were prepared to do when 
mayhem was breaking out on and around building sites 
last summer. Nor can the Trades Union Congress be 
said to have done anything to restore either discipline or 


its own reputation. 

The TUC’s draft guide to what is and what is not 
permissible on a picket line was drawn up last autumn, 
but never published because the financial and general 
purposes committee decided that this might be read as 
helping the Government. Now it is never likely to see 
light of day and may well be superseded anyway by the 
Government’s own child’s guide to the law of picketing, 
which is expected next week, as it has been expected every 
week for the past few months. After Lord Widgery’s judg¬ 
ment on Tuesday, the Home Office will probably say 
that no change is needed in the law, only in the methods 
of enforcing it. In practical terms, the idea of a special 
squad of police officers, able to help and advise local 
police forces, might not be a bad place to start. 


The land the Government hoards 


The Government's slap on the wrist for land hoarders is one thing, 
but what about Whitehall's own wasted acres? 


The Government’s land hoarding charge, details of which 
were given in Monday’s white paper on land and 
housing (cmnd 3280), is little more than the political 
balloon it looked when Mr Barber first announced it 
in his budget last month. It may sound fierce to slap 
on a tax of 30 per cent a year of the market value 
of a piece of land if it is si ill undeveloped four years 
after outline planning permission has been granted (or 
three years after detailed permission). But market value 
here means at the date of planning permission, which 
at the present rates of land inflation still leaves plenty 
of scope for profits three or four years later. Speculators 
usually move a good deal faster than that. 

There is no reason for most builders to be worried, 
either ; they usually work on shorter cycles than the one 
allowed, and very small plots will escape the controls 
altogether. The new rules may shake some land on to 
the market, but it is unlikely to be much. Nationalised 
industry and public authorities are exempt from the 
charge for a start. In the private sector, no one has 
produced evidence that there ever was deliberate land 
iioarding on any major scale, and recent profit-taking 
will have reduced whatever there was. Anyone who really 


wants to speculate can still do so with ease, anyway, by 
buying land zoned for housing but not applying for 
planning permission. 

So what’s left ? An extremely important new planning 
principle that escaped the headlines: a strong presump¬ 
tion in favour of housing on un-zoned land to replace 
the local authorities’ present anti-housing bias. Local 
authorities in some special growth areas will in future 
have to show' very good reasons if they turn down plan¬ 
ning applications for housing. In the same spirit, 2,000 
areas of London’s green belt—the bits said to have low 
amenity value—are to be released for housebuilding. 
This leaves so much room for manoeuvre that the Govern¬ 
ment’s request to developers to contribute to the cost 
of servicing housing land seems a very reasonable quid 
pro quo. 

For the real land hoarders, look to the Government 
itself and the nationalised industries. They hold far more 
potential housing land than any private speculator and 
not all that much seems to be being done to make 
them disgorge. British Rail is one of the big offenders 
(see The Economist last week) ; it owns a total of 200,000 
acres, at least some of which could be used for housing. 



It's amazing how much land the Government is hanging oh to even in the centre of towns 
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But the National Goal Board runs it close with 
1,350 surplus acres in Staffordshire alone which 
is suitable for housing. Hospitals have 4,000 acres in 
London and many old lunatic asylums, standing 
in their own vast grounds, near to provincial towns. 
There was no incentive to sell any of this land when 
the entire proceeds went to the Treasury, but in the 
past few weeks this has been changed to allow hospitals 
to keep at least some of it, and a shake-out could follow. 
The biggest offender of all is the Ministry of Defence, 
holding 600,000 acres, a proportion of which is in high- 
priced commuter areas like Surrey. If only 1 per cent 
of defence land were released each year, it could pro¬ 
vide a fifth of the current annual need for building 
land. The Nugent committee, has been interminably 
investigating how much of this defence land could be 
given up. It must surely report one day. 

The short-term land famine could be ended overnight 
if the Government chose to get tough with its own depart¬ 
ments, but the present battle is less about land than 
about housing finance. The Government is very angry 
with the building societies ; having ordered credit com¬ 
petition, ministers were surprised to see the building 
societies actually competing for funds by offering higher 
rates than the next man. Ministers thought the big 
societies would have agreed to hold rates a bit longer, had 
they not been rattled by what is pejoratively described 
in Whitehall as “ leap-frogging,” ; some building 
society managers are temporarily persona non grata with 
the Government at the present time. Efforts are even being 
made to ask the societies to make a cartel-like agreement 
not to compete for funds again through interest rates. 
The white paper also repeats that the. Government is 
trying to see how the building societies, which provide 
80 per cent of the mortgages for owncr-occupiers, can 
smooth out the peaks and troughs in their funds which 
bring either mortgage gluts—and spiralling house prices 
with them—or, as at present, mortgage famines in their 
wake. 

One idea is a stabilisation fund, to be drawn on in 
lean times and replenished when the going is good. 


But this kind of scheme cannot get off the ground when 
funds are as scarce as now—unless the Government 
is proposing to fund the initial nest egg. With building 
society lending last year running at £3.6 billion, this 
would have to be a bumper size, and every bit as difficult 
to justify as the £1510 handout to hold the rise in 
mortgage interest to below the dire figure of 10 per 
cent for three months’ local electioneering. The building 
societies might have kept the rate to per cent with¬ 
out Government help for a little longer, although the 
figures for funds coming in during March—due to be 
published on Friday—are likely to be atrocious. But 
now the rate has been raised the money has certainly 
started moving back into the societies. Perhaps this 
week’s extremely gloomy forecast from the building 
industry’s little Neddy—predicting a drop in private 
housing starts from 227,000 last year to 210,000 this 
year—will turn out to be premature. As long as mort¬ 
gage funds keep flowing, builders will keep building, 
particularly if the Government succeeds in making more 
land available. 

The Neddy forecasters arc not much more sanguine 
about council house building, which has dropped signifi¬ 
cantly since the Tories came to power—a forecast 125,000 
completions this year, compared with 180,000 in 1970. 
But this was before the white paper’s new proposals for 
council housing: to let local authorities build houses 
for sale at the same, discounts at which council houses 
arc sold to sitting tenants, ie, 20-30 per cent off, depend¬ 
ing on resale restrictions. These houses are to be built 
“ to designs and standards appropriate to the owner- 
occupied sector ”—possibly lower than the. expensive 
Parker Morris standards for new rented council houses. 
Potential buyers would presumably have to be selected 
on the basis of need in the same way as council tenants. 
This could lie one way of helping that proverbial young 
couple to get into the owner-occupier market. Just as 
well: the white paper has virtually nothing to say about 
the private rented sector, apart from simply giving a 
bit of encouragement to voluntary housing associations 
and co-ownership societies. 


Key indicators: British economy 

Fasting the overdraft 

The rise in London clearing banks' 
advances has slowed down, from 
an average £550m a month over the 
turn of the year to £91m in the 
month to mid-March, 'thanks to the 
unwinding of arbitrage by big 
companies. Barclays Bank's Mr 




Percentage change 

on 


Month 

Index 

1963=100 

previous 

month 

three 

months 

one 

year 

Industrial 

production* 

employment* 

productivity* 

February 

January 

January 

135.1 

88.4 

149.7 

+1 5 
+0.1 
-0.6 

+2.2 
+ 0.1 
+ 0.7 

+17.7 

—1.4 

+8.0 

Derek Wilde reckons that, at its 
peak, EBOOm may have been taken 
from the banks on overdrafts to 
fend back to them in the money 

Export trade** 

Retail trade* 
Unemployment* 

February 

February 

March 

170 

123.9 

125.6 

+2 

+25 

-4.4 

+3i 
+ 3.6 
-13.2 

1-143 

+10.4 

-27.6 

markets. 

Average earnings* 
Retail prices 

Export prices 

Import prices 

January 

February 

January 

January 

221.2 

166.4 

159 

154 

+0.1 
+0.6 
+ 1 

+H 

+ 1.3 
+ 1.8 
+2i 
+8 

+ 14.8 
+7.9 
+7 
+ 131 


Export trade, retail trade: in volume terms (value at constant prices). 
Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers ; latest rate 
cent. *Seasonally adjusted. *Provisional 

2.8 per 
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Now, look who needs the tranquillisers 

The Monopolies Commission has come down on the Hoffmann-La Roche company 
like a ton of bricks—in a way that should make drug companies, particularly foreign- 
owned ones, wary of inviting any similar confrontations with the Government in future 


Roche cannot have expected to come through the ordeal 
of inspection by the Monopolies Commission wholly 
unscathed, but it is doubtful whether it anticipated quite 
the roasting it got. To be ordered to cut the price of 
tranquillers supplied to the national health service by 
between 50 per cent and 60 per cent of their present 
levels, and up to 75 per cent of what they were when 
the investigation started, and on top of that to be ordered 
to repay excess profits that are unlikely to work out at 
much less than £i£m, is enough to start the company 
swallowing its own tranquillisers in much the quantity 
that it has been supplying them to the NHS. The price 
cuts alone arc estimated to cost it £3 a year in lost 
revenue previously paid to it by the Government. 

The managers deserve no sympathy. This is a mis¬ 
fortune they have brought on their own heads. Like 
another foreign-owned drug manufacturer, Pfizer, who 
also ran foul of an earlier Tory government (when Mr 
Enoch Powell was the Minister of Health), Roche had 
the kind of watertight patents on some drugs which give 
it an effective monopoly, and it has been supplying 99 per 
cent of NHS prescriptions of them. Without competition 
to worry about, Roche saw no reason to cut its prices. 
It went on charging what it liked, however much the 
civil servants who negotiate drug prices with the industry 
protested that it was time they came down. After one 
particularly sharp round, Roche did repay £ifm to 
cover excess profits made in the three years to 1969 ; 
this gives some idea of how long the fight has been going 
on. After that, Roche appears to have been unyielding, 
until this time last year when the Controller of Patents 
licensed some other manufacturers to produce one of 
Roche’s two key tranquillisers. Roche halved its prices for 
that product alone, but the commission has ordered they 
be halved again. This gives some idea of the sort of 
profits everyone has been making on this business ; the 
commission puts it at at least 55-60 per cent for Roche, 
showing a return on capital of more than 70 per cent. 

What must be obvious to everyone in the industry is 
that Roche would probably have got a much better deal 
if it had been prepared to strike a reasonable bargain 
with the Department of Health and Social Security. By 
being wholly intransigent, it irritated the Government 
into imposing much stronger sanctions than civil servants 
might have invoked if they were negotiating round a 
table. The experience of Pfizer was there as a warning ; 
the monopoly in its patents was broken by invoking 
certain crown user rights over them, a procedure that 
Pfizer fought to the House of Lords and lost, although 
probably only by a whisker. None of the other American 
drug companies has since risked a direct challenge to 
the British Government in its own home market. But 
Roche is linked with the Swiss group, Hoffmann-La 
Roche, and the Swiss- do these things differently. The 


commission believes this Swiss group was charging Roche 
in Britain £370 a kilo for the active ingredients of drugs 
that had probably cost it only £9 a kilo to make. 

This is a fairly common practice among companies that 
supply foreign subsidiaries and associates ; the staggeringly 
big mark-up is intended to cover research overheads at 
home. But there is such a thing as overreaching yourself, 
and this particular group appears to have done it. In a 
thin Commons, MPs were for once wholly congratulatory 
of the Government. Other drug companies, particularly 
the long-established British manufacturers, are likely to 
be enraged, not so much with the Government or the 
commission as with Roche ; this is the sort of expos6 that 
they were most anxious to avoid at a time when the 
industry is trying to explain what good value it does in 
fact give the NHS for its money. 

The efficiency of research and development in Britain’s 
drugs industry is the highest in the world, and the money 
invested is probably about 2 j times as effective as the 
same amount, of money invested in America. In terms 
of medically important compounds Britain comes out 
best, but behind America and Germany in sales. Or so 
the industry’s little neddy says. 

America is still the most prolific generator of new 
drugs, with four times as many new products put on 
the market between 1958 and 1970 as the British, but 
the Americans spent almost to times as much. Since 
the lag between discovery and introduction on to the 
market is about five years, a comparison of expenditure 
between 1953 and 1965 shows £82om spent in America 
and £8310 spent in Britain. On the other hand, some 
European companies, mainly Swiss, with large research 
facilities in Europe and in America, appear to get more 
for their money in their American laboratories than they 
do in their European ones. 

The industry is still claiming that because prices in 
the British market are probably the lowest of any 
developed country, they must be raised, otherwise the 
flow of new drugs will dry up from lack of funds to 
finance research. However, the neddy’s evidence really 
does not bear this out. In those countries where prices 
are less strictly controlled and where, presumably, com¬ 
panies are able to achieve better profit margins, only 
Switzerland (marginally) and America introduced more 
new drugs than Britain in the period covered by the 
study. Britain scores heavily over both in terms of the 
medical value of its drugs, so it is possible that British 
research was better directed. 

What is significant is that British companies are much 
less successful in marketing than the other major pro¬ 
ducers. It cannot be said that this is because of the 
low return from national health service sales since 80 
per cent of NHS purchases are from foreign-owned 
companies—and Roche, for one, found it a honey-pot. 
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TO 

SILAS* 

Ausnuu* 

IL4MBHG1 

JL4R4N 


n€srco«r 


WE HAVE 
SOMETHING 
VERY SPECIAL 
TO OFFER 
YOU 


South East Asia The straight-as-a-ruler Trans- 
Asian Express daily to Bangkok-Singapore, with 
swifl connection Bangkok -Hong Kong Non stop 
Copenhagen-Bangkok on Saturday (T HAI 
International).one-stop (at Tashkent) on Monday/ 
Wednesday/Thursday/Friday (SAS). two stops 
(at Moscow and Karachi/Delhi) on Tuesday/Sunday 
(Aeroflot) 

Australia We offer you an alternative to those two 
nights in an aircraft seat next-day arrival m Sydney 
Fly the Trans-Asian Express. Wednesday (SAS) or 
Saturday (THAI International) to Bangkok From 
there, THAI International via Singapore to Sydney. 
Arrival Thursday/Sunday Through-going aircraft 
all the way from Copenhagen. 


North America, West Coast The SAS Pacific 
Express daily the year round Copenhagen -Seattle - 
Los Angeles (Wednesday flights via Bergen, 
Norway) Daylight all the way Fast connections 
from Seattle/Los Angeles to Vancouver. Portland. 
San Francisco and other points in western North 
America, and to Honolulu 

Japan The SAS Trans Siberian Fxptess via Moscow 
to Tokyo Saturday -- the ideal travel day. with 
arrival in Tokyo Sunday morning Also Aeroflot, on 
Wednesday The shortest way to Tokyo is via 
•Copenhagen 


FAR EAST* FAR WEST 
NOT SO FAR BY SAS 


SAS 


SCMm/AAMW AffUJAfES 

General Agent for That International 
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GLYNWED 


Pre-tax profits up by 46%— 
from £7,500,000 to £11,030,000 


The following an extracts from the Chairman's Statement for the 
52 weeks ended 30th December, 1972. 

During 1972. Suppliers of building materials continued to benefit from 
the high level of activity in that industry, and Glynwed hat been no 
■exception The last three months of the year showed a material uplift 
in our othor activities (particularly m the steel side of our business), and 
this is still being maintained. 

The Plastics Division was still not wholly satisfactory and during 1972 
we disposed of Muntz Plastics, realising Cl .2 million in cash 
In South Africa, the difficult economic climate continued, and our 
subsidiary there suffered from production problems which have now 
mostly been remedied 

Finally, we have started to change our corporate organisation. We have 
formed a consumer products sub-group, which should show benefits in 
production, selling, marketing and distribution; and further sub-groups 
are being planned. 

ACQUISITIONS 

We have made further acquisitions, mutually agreed, to strengthen and 
expand our existing activities They included John Cashmore. steel 
stockholders; Sidney Flavel. manufacturers of gas appliances; 

W H. Paul, stainless steel fabricators. and W. Lewthwaite Er Sons 
stockists of bearings. 

All these companies have earned higher profits than in the year prior to 
acquisition, and present indications are that they will continue to 
advance 

I believe that we are entering a phase when our acquisition programme is 
slowing, but we shall nevertheless remain interested in bringing into the 
Group, companies which make industrial and commercial logic with 
present activities. 

BUILDING AND CONSUMER PRODUCTS 

Glynwed's position in the consumer and domestic appliances market 
has been strengthened during the year by the acquisition of Sidney 
Flavel 6 Co Ltd. 

Leisure stainless sinks, vanity basins and showers had a steadily 
mounting order book which continues into 1973, whilst steel radiators 
showed some improvement despite intense competition. 

The demand for Aga and Rayburn cookers continued at a high level 
throughout 1972. 

The development of the Industrial Catering Division is showing the 
expected level of activity and should continue to make further progress 
in 1973. 

The improvement in demand for the copper tube and fittings 
manufactured by The Wednesbury Tube Company for domestic water 
services, which began in 1971. gathered considerable strength during 
1972. Every effort was made to meet this demand Plant utilization was 


considerably increased and despite the power crisis, record levels of 
output were achieved. 

The results from steel fabrication by Steelway and Wednesbury and 
from stainless steel tubes by Coventry Tubes were satisfactory. 

Glynwed Baths Division enjoyed another successful year with a high 
level of demand for its porcelain enamelled cast iron baths, basins and 
shower trays. During the year a new model, the "Caribbean", was 
successfully launched resulting in an increasing number of sales. 

Further new models and designs are planned for 1973. 

STEEL AND ENGINEERING 

Plant improvements m the Steel and Fastenings Divisions made during 
the slack period of 1971 and a large part of 1972, allowed us to take 
advantage of the increased demand in the latter part of the year under 
review. The Steal Division is now reaping the benefit of co -ordinating 
its companies under a centralised divisional management and further 
benefits are expected to accrue in 1973 

The Fastenings Division has continued to make satisfactory progress 
in the production of standard products for the motor, electrical and 
general engineering industries, and considerable advancement has been 
made in the development of spocial products requiring the high degree 
of technical expertise for which our companies are highly regarded. 

The latter part of the year has seen a rapid rise in orders for foundry 
castings of all types, which by the end of the year had filled all available 
capacity, and provided all sections of the Division with full order books 
for the start of 1973. 

STOCKHOLDING AND DISTRIBUTION 

Glynwed's interesl in steel stockholding and processing increased 
greatly when John Cashmore Ltd. joined the Group in May 1972. 

In this business, as in the Fastener and Wholesale Chemist sections 
expertise and knowledge, together with the extensive range of large 
stocks allows the Division to provide a fast and reliable service to 
customers which gives us a commanding position in the market. 

The first half of the year was very slack in all engineering sections but in 
the latter part demand increased considerably and we look forward to 
even better results in 1973 

PROSPECTS 

Wo supported the C.B.I.'s price restraint efforts during 1972 but with the 
advent of PhaseQ and then Phase m of the Government’s anti-inflation 
legislation, forecasting must be particularly hazardous Nevertheless 
we think we shall do better and are hopeful of attaining our higher 
objectives for 1973 During this year our efforts will also be directed 
towards establishing ourselves and our products in Europe. 

In South Africa we are looking for an improvement in profitability in 
1973 


PRODUCTS 


Copper Tubas and Fittings. Steel Tubes 
and Fittings. Brars Tubes. Lead Sheet 
and Pipes, Microbora Heating 
Components, Vogue Baths, Hand 
Basins. Aga and Rayburn Cookers. 


Agamatic Heat Central Heating Boilers, 
Engineering Castings. Catering 
Equipment. Cast Iron Rainwater Pipes 
and Fittings, Plastic Extrusions. Plastic 
Chemical Waste Drainage Systems. 


Laboratory and Hospital and Shower 
Fittings, Plastic Coated Fabrics, Leisure 
Kitchen Units and Sinks. Vanity Units. 
Shower Cubicles. Steel Baths. Radiators. 
Flavel and Leisure Gas Cookers and Fires. 


Hot Rolled Steel Bars. Bright Drawn 
Steel Bars and Rods. High Tensile Bolts 
and Nuts, Bright and High Tensile Studs. 
Steel and Malleable Pipe Fittings. Steal. 
Alloy and Stainless Steel Sheet etc. 



SALIENT COMPARATIVE FIGURES 

1971 

1972 


Turnover of the Group 

85.787.000 

121.190.000 


Group Trading Profit 

9.112,000 

12.704.000 


Debenture end Leen Stock Interact 

1.555.000 

1.794.000 


Profit before Taxotion 

7.557,000 

11,030,000 


Profit after taxation ottributablo to Ordinary Shareholders 

4.535.000 

0,308.000 


Net aeaots employed 

41.889.000 

51,014.000 


Dividend on Ordinary Copital 

8.3/5p 

8.7Bp 


Copies of the full Report and Accounts are available on application to the Company Secretary 


GLYNWED LIMITED 

Dudley Road West, Tividale, Warley, Worcesterehire B69 2PH. Telephone: 021 -557 6451 
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Ted could win the wages 
battle and still lose the 
incomes war 


Price rises to come 


% change on previous year 
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1972 1973 


The Tory party’s managers are contem¬ 
plating with alarm what is likely to hap¬ 
pen to Mr Heath’s incomes policy six 
months from now, when prices may be, 
say, 8 pdr cent higher than a year 
before and wages could be up by less 
than that. When the engineers’ Mr 
Hugh Scanlon conceded victory to the 
Government on stage two pay controls 
on Monday, he qualified it as tem¬ 
porary. The decisive battle, for the 
whole of the Government’s pay and 
price strategy, has yet to begin. Most 
of the members of the big unions are 
still living off large wage increases won 
on the eve of the freeze, which were 
considerably greater than price 
increases in the year up to that time. 
But, during the freeze, wages almost 
stopped rising while prices went on up 
as fast as before. Now, at the start of 
stage two, prices are rising again. 

Imported inflation is mostly to 
blame. Since the freeze began in 
November, import prices and the price 
of basic materials and fuels to manu¬ 
facturing industry have rocketed. Basic 
material and fuel prices are now 30 per 
cent up on six months ago. Maybe 
(see page 14) they will soon start to fall. 
But, so far, increases in input prices 
have not been fully reflected in indus¬ 
try’s output prices or in the retail price 
index. The retail price index over the 
next two months will show how exten¬ 
sive this has been. 

With all this in the pipeline, the 
chances are that, in the next two or 
three months, the rise in the retail 
price index on a year ago will be 
running at over 10 per cent, even if by 
November this moderates again to 
February's figure of around 8 per cent. 
Earnings in January were still nearly 
15 per cent higher than a year ago ; 
but that figure will go on dropping 
sharply, even though am workers have 


already agreed to settlements within 
the £1 and 4 per cent limit (ie, at 
around 8 per cent or so) and on Thurs¬ 
day the wool textile workers and 
London busmen fell into line too. 

Admittedly, the engineers in con¬ 
ference at Torquay voted to put in fot 
£10 a week in the autumn, but this 
was their way of showing moderation, 
since the militants had wanted to go 
for £k,. The go-ahead the conference 
gave to Mr Scanlon to start talking 
with the Government again was a 
bonus for Mr Heath ; nobody had ex¬ 
pected it before the vote was taken. 
Common sense was also getting the 
upper hand at the hospitals. Very few 
workers are still .on strike ; union 
officials who tried to close the Leeds 
General Infirmary on Thursday got a 
rough and noisy reception that must 
have shaken them. The union was due 
to discuss truce terms over the week¬ 
end. But a shadow is likely to be cast 
soon over all this sweetness and light. 

The distinction that was supposed 
to make the Heath pay and price policy 
succeed, where all others have failed, 
was that this time real income would 
go on rising. Thanks to imported 
inflation this is now improbable unless 
the Government feels able to make 
some cuts in indirect tax rates in the 
autumn. When the lag in real incomes 
sinks in, the credibility of the whole 
policy could be undermined. The 
unions’ contention that wages follow, 
rather than cause, inflation will seem 
vindicated, and the Government pil¬ 
loried as the enemy of working men. 

Going back to work 


Strike fever abates 
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Harland strike 

Hoppe's hard line 

Harland and Wolff is moving towards 
another of its periodic crises after the 
failure of talks with its 2,300 
steelworkers on Wednesday. The com¬ 
pany sent dismissal notices to the men 
the previous Friday. This was the 
culmination of nine months of grow¬ 
ing non-co-operation, on a scale that 
is now costing the yard £250,000 a 
week in lost output. The men—or, 
rather, their shop stewards, since 
this has not been put to the vote— 
refuse even to go to arbitration over 
the productivity bonuses they claim 
under a 1971 agreement. Mr Sandy 
Scott, their leader, went into the Wed¬ 
nesday meeting saying : “ In my long 
years with Harland and Wolff I have 
never known a promise broken yet." 
He said the offer of arbitration was an 
attempt to obscure the issue. 

The British shipbuilding industry 
probably needs another £200111 of 
modernisation funds from the taxpayer 
if its 70,000 jobs are to be preserved, 
and whether the country feels that 
is justified will depend partly on the 
outcome of the £5001 investment pro¬ 
gramme at Harland. So far the 
expected improvements have not 
materialised. Harland and Wolff is a 
test case for whether Britain can 
remain in capital-intensive, assembly¬ 
line industries, requiring rigid 
schedules to be kept. The latest 
figures for car registrations, published 
on Thursday, show another leap in 
imports, to 27 per cent of the home 
market, almost British Leyland’s 
share, and lost production from strikes 
is largely to blame. 

Like, the car industry, Harland and 
Wolff’s troubles are partly caused by 
outside disputes. Management blames 
more than half the loss of pro¬ 
ductivity on erratic deliveries from 
the British Steel Corporation, which 
started with the dock strike but, 
according to Harland and Wolff, had 
still not got back to normal at the end 
of the year. Some steel has been 
“ lost ” for periods of up to four 
months. Compare this with the two or 
three days’ stocks kept by Japanese 
yards, which know they can depend 
on regular deliveries. 

Harland and Wolff was using 
60,000 tons of steel a year when the 
present managing director, Mr Iver 
Hoppe, was brought to Belfast from 
Denmark in 1971. Investment already 
in train should have given it a 
capacity of 120,000 tons of steel a 
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year, but last year’s target was set 
at a modest 102,000 tons—and only 
95,000 tons was actually achieved. 
There was very little improved 
productivity. Another 1,000 men were 
taken on and there was a sharp 
increase in overtime. Yet to be competi¬ 
tive the yard has a target of 250,000 
tons of steel in 1976 (roughly 45,000 
tons of steel are needed to build a 
330,000 deadweight ton tanker), and 
it has customers signed on, presum¬ 
ably with penalty clauses for late 
delivery, hoping that the schedule can 
be met. 

There is nothing impossible about 
the target, given good management 
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and labour relations. Mr Hoppe has 
brought in a dozen other foreign 
experts, and is trying to recruit 
Japanese shipbuilders. A fortnight ago 
a team of shop stewards (excluding 
the steelworkers, who declined the 
invitation) went on a three-day visit 
to Kockums shipyard in Sweden. They 
concluded that the Kockums workers 
worked 20 per cent less but produced 
three times as much. It is to achieve 
this sort of productivity that Harland 
is now investing another £35111, largely 
of taxpayers’ money. 

The Belfast steelworkers began to 
demand a share of the taxpayers’ 
money as soon as the £35m was 


I'm not giving a xx!?xx! Vat receipt 


It is not pure cussedness that has made 
London taxi drivers tell passengers 
rash enough to ask for a value-added 
tax receipt where to go (and what to 
do there). The vast majority of cabbies 
(all but too in London) are exempt 
from Vat because their turnover is less 
than £5.000 a year. The 3p surcharge 
on London journeys is to allow them 
to recoup the Vat element in their own 
costs. It is not Vat as such, and 
cannot be reclaimed by businesses. But 
taxi fares are allowable against trading 
income for corporation tax, or income 
tax on unincorporated businesses; so 
part of the Vat surcharge (50 per cent 
for companies) will be recouped. 

Taxi drivers in London arc mainly 
journeymen, operating on a freelance 
basis and hiring the cabs (plus other 
facilities) from the owners. It is these 
charges, and their other expenses, that 
bear the Vat recouped in the 3p 
surcharge. Did the surcharge have to 
be so large ? The average London 
journey costs 4op, on which Vat would 
have been 4p ; so it looks as if the 
Customs and Excise was being 
generous to taxi users. But if the 3p 
is refunded strictly as a Vat-recovery 
operation for the driver, it suggests 
that 30P of the average 4op fare repre¬ 
sents costs, leaving only top for the 
cab driver. If the driver’s income really 


is only one-quarter of his turnover, and 
that is less than £5,000 a year, then 
the average cab driver's income is less 
than £1,250 : a figure that many will 
find hard to believe, even net of tips. 
Alternatively, the 3p surcharge conceals 
a fare increase. Either way, the cab 
drivers’ anti-Vat demos paid off. 

Taxi drivers are willing to give Vat 
receipts in most other European 
countries because their exemption levels 
for small traders are often only about 
a quarter of our £5,000 a year. The 
one EEC member with a higher 
exemption limit than Britain is Ireland, 
where there is exemption for anybody 
with a turnover below £1,000 a 
month. But the British journeyman 
system is not so prevalent in Ireland, 
and the combined turnover of a group 
of taxis can bring them well above 
the exemption figure. Generally, the 
fare shown on receipts in continental 
Europe is inclusive of Vat. This is a 
hradachc in France; with a 17.6 per 
cent rate, the Vat element is 17.6/117.6 
of the total, so it is as well to ask 
nicely if you want a receipt from a 
French driver. Italian taxi drivers are 
quite amenable to giving receipts, 
although the Vat rate on taxis is zero. 
This has not stopped the basic fare in 
Italian cities from going up by 7p 
recently. 



It was worth every drop at the patrol It took 
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All these setunties having been wld this advertisement appears a\ a matter of retard only 

12 th April, 1973 

City and County of Bristol 

U.S. $15,000,000 8Vt% Bonds due 1979 

This Issue icfli managed and undent nlten hv 

London Multinational Bank (Underwriters) Limited 
Baring Brothers & Co., Limited 

International Marine Banking Co. Ltd. 

Kleinwort Benson Limited 

Kredietbank S.A. Luxembourgeoi.se 
Orion Bank Limited 

Western American Bank (Kuropc) Limited 
Williams,(ilyn & <>t. 

Wood Gundy Limited 

vn the introduction of 

M. W. Marshall & Company Limited 



Who really thinks European? 


Continental businessmen certainly do nor. 
They are realists- - When you're going 
into Europe think German, think French, 
think Danish, think Dutch, think Italian. 
This is the key to understanding Europe. 


_ _ _ ‘A3t»fljran 

-WLJIvl 

*>* Bw ■« afProftwIouM 
. „ 5 Buainasutfleii 

,c ■ l inUHRerv. Eurcj* 

"... ,*- t . . 


»i' X 11' 
£9.00 -I- 20p P&P 




**ur*.y** > 




10' x 74 ' 
£3.75 4 30p P&P 


Researchers have been interviewing and 
questioning top management in banking, 
commerce and ministries throughout seven 
nations. Parkland Research Europe of Brussels, a 
subsidiary of Hawtin & Partners Ltd, Merchant 
Bankers, have produced a Guide to National 
Practices in Western Europe deriving from these 
original studies, including the study counselled 
by Professor Sutherland, Head of Experimental 
Psychology at the University of Sussex- A Stud y 
on National Attitudes of Professional and 
Businessmen in Western Europe 1971 -to be 
published shortly 


The Guide in< lories detailed sections on 


To Dept 4, European Business Communication. 


1 


commercial law, selling into Europe, understanding 
Europe. < ommercial and banking practices, travel 
and communications, employment of labour, tlu* 
role of women and social customs 

The two books provide a detailed understanding of 
Western Europe, outlining both regulations and actual 
practices which do not always coincide. 

Two needed books for the businessman thinking about Europe. 


38 Queens Road Brighton BNt IXH 
Please* send 

_copies of Guide to National Pra< tn es n £4 05 

_copies ot Study on National Attitudes in, £9.20 

I enclose cheque for total amount £ 

Name ___ 

Address 


Please allow minimum of two weeks lor delivery 

EBC Consultants Lid Reg No 1074042 England 11 
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Reckitt & Colman 

Profit before tax up 203% 

Earnings per share up 26-9% 

Features from the statement by the Chairman: A M Mason 


Tfr Sales at £213.69 million, profit before tax at £23.82 million, both records 
TjC Reckitt & Colman now in better shape than ever before 

4c Production and distribution in the United Kingdom and Continental Europe rationalised 

•iC United Kingdom sales at £59,930,000 up 12.7 per cent and trading profit up 35.2 per cent 

•fc Continental Europe sales up 35.3 per cent with toiletries now a quarter of the business 

•fg Major new factory and distribution centre in Springfield, Missouri, USA, now in operation 

•Jf Reckitt & Colman Australia: sales up 19 per cent and profit up 15 per cent 

PROSPECTS I am greatly encouraged by these figures since they reflect the expressed intention of 
Reckitt & Colman that it is not only higher sales that we aim to achieve but also greater profitability from 
those sales and improved earnings per share. For the future, there is every indication that Reckitt & Colman 
is heading for further records. 


1972 GEOGRAPHICAL SALES AND TRADING PROFIT £ million 


sales 

trading profit 

UK and Ireland 

59.93 

7.95 

Continental Europe 

31.05 

1.69 

North America 

52.15 

5.16 

Latin America 

13.90 

1.18 

Asia 

6.80 

.61 

Africa 

19.67 

4.09 

Australasia 

30.19 

4.28 

Total 

213.69 

24.96 


The Annual General Meeting: 
Friday 4 May 1973. Copies of 
the annual report may be 
obtained from the Registrar, 
Reckitt & Colman Limited, 
P O Box 22, Hull HU1 3NY. 


For thefuture-heading for further records 
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announced last May. Since July they 
have refused the work study needed 
to maximise throughput. They have 
been responsible for £4111 lost turn¬ 
over in various disputes since mid- 
1968, and Mr Hoppe’s sackings are 
meant to knock some sense in them 
once and for all. 

Steel __ 

Double count 

After a lot of last-minute juggling, 
the British Steel Corporation is going 
to proffer new price lists that it hopes 
will satisfy everybody. Not that there 
will be much time for protest when 
they are published early next week ; 
they are due to. take effect from May 
1st. For cosmetic reasons the Govern¬ 
ment has been insisting that the 
increase should appear to be less than 

10 per cent, even though steel is 
exempt from the stage two price 
controls. So the increases will be 
presented as boosting BSC’s home 
sales revenue by around 9-9$ per cent 
a year. This would be insufficient to 
reassure continental steelmakers that 
Britain's nationalised and loss-making 
industry will refrain from competing 
unfairly through uneconomically low 
prices ; so, for their benefit, the 
increases wijl be described as around 

11 -1 a per cent on the published lists. 

The difference between the two 

figures arises from die existing rebate 
system for large orders, which is to 
be retained, and export sales at the 
higher prices that will still be ruling 
abroad. The average increases also 
cover wide variations between pro¬ 
ducts : those where BSC is unlikely 
to offend continental steelmakers will 
go up least, while sensitive products, 
like sheet and plate, go up most. 

Fouled Anchor 

No sooner had the British Steel 
Corporation got the Llanwem, New¬ 
port, strip mill back to work than it 
was hit by another strike at the 
£230m Anchor development at Scun¬ 
thorpe. The dispute centres on a fight 
for the right to represent middle man¬ 
agement between the TUC-affiliated 
(and therefpre unregistered) Iron and 
Steel Trades Confederation and the 
non-affiliated (and therefore regis¬ 
tered) Steel Industry Management 
Association. On present form, further 
rounds can be expected at each and 
every one of BSC’s new plants as they 


come up to the commissioning stage. 
By the end of this week, the dispute 
is expected to have shut the Anchor 
plant .and laid off most of the 12,000 
other workers there. 

If both unions were in the same 
camp, either in or out of the TUC, 
the fight would be declared a no- 
edntest. Out of 703 middle manage¬ 
ment employees at Scunthorpe, non- 
affiliated SIMA has 503 members and 
ISTC only 23. There is much the same 
pattern throughout the corporation, 
in which SIMA has an 80 per cent 
membership out of a total of 10,000 
middle managers. It is only at Lack- 
enby, a few miles down the east coast, 
that ISTC has a majority ; and it has 
been granted representative rights 
there. ISTC’s power lies further down 
the line,- where it is by far the biggest \ 
single steel union. At Anchor it is' 
exercising that power, saying that 
unless it represents middle man¬ 
agement it will not allow the new 
basic oxygen steel plant to be 
started up. 

The situation at the plant is compli¬ 
cated by a simultaneous dispute with 
a handful of blastfurnacemen claiming 
that their wage scales should be 
upgraded. The BSC has conceded this 
in principle, largely because wages in 
steel are framed around three or four 
key jobs, including the top blast- 
furnaceman. 

But it is puzzling why die blast- 
furnacemen’s dispute should have come 
to a head so conveniently with the 
other, since both the BSC and the 
National Union of Blastfurnacemen 
have accepted that no increase can 
be paid until stage three in the 
autumn, and then only with the 
board’s approval. There have been 
dark hints of collusion, of one 
affiliated union quietly backing another 
against the upstart SIMA, which is 
widely regarded among traditional 
trade unionists as company-owned. 

The shutdown of existing plants at 
Scunthorpe, and the delay to the new 
Anchor project, will put BSC further 
into the dirt with its customers. It 
will be losing 45,000 metric tons a 
week of steel bars, plates and sections 
that are desperately scarce. 

Warnings of rationing have already 
gone out to customers. Major users 
have been told that deliveries of some 
types of steel will still be at half what 
was planned by the third quarter 
of this year. One faint hope is that 
pressure within the unions from the 
thousands of men unnecessarily laid 
off (and from their wives) will force 
die few militants to see reason. 


Tax credits 

Who’s conned ? 

The Child Poverty Action Group gave 
evidence to the Commons select com¬ 
mittee on tax credits on Thursday, and 
its objections to the Government's 
scheme looked better founded than 
those of Professor Kaldor two weeks 
earlier. The snag in the scheme is that 
the Government does not seem to be 
assuming that the £1.3 billion a year 
it will cost should be paid for by tax 
increases (say, in the income tax rate 
from 30 per cent to 33 per cent) but by 
fiscal drag, meaning the erosion of the 
value of personal tax allowances by 
increases in incomes. Since the tax 
credits scheme consists of replacing 
these personal tax allowances by 
credits, and making all income taxable, 
this is almost saying that the value 
of the credits is to be less when the 
scheme comes in than it is now. 

The CPAG latches on to this when 
considering the redistributive effects of 
the tax credits system. To calculate 
this, it deflates the value of the weekly 
credits (£4 for a single man, £6 for 
a married couple and £2 for each 
child) by the 18 p«*r cent that it con¬ 
siders will reduce their cost by £1.3 
billion a year. This reveals that the 
scheme helps the poor at the expense 
of others when there are no children, 
but that the reverse is true when there 
are children—mainly because the 
family income supplement, which will 
be largely superseded by the tax credits 
scheme, does produce such a powerful 
income benefit to the poor. The 
CPAG’s opposition to fis might seem 
strange in view of this. But it says that 
its alternative scheme—with larger 
family allowances available to the first 
child and graduated by age—would 
provide the fis benefits without the 
drawbacks about means tests, low take- 
up by the proud or the ignorant, etc. 

The trouble with the CPAG’s alter¬ 
native scheme, which has large benefits 
to pensioners as its other main con¬ 
stituent, is that it is designed as a way 
to make better use of £1.3 billion a 
year. Like the tax credits scheme, it 
ignores the question of where the money 
is coming from. The best feature of 
Professor Kaldor’s evidence was that 
it calculated the increase in income 
tax necessary to finance the scheme 
while preserving the value of the 
credits to the poor ; he said it would 
then need an increase in the income 
tax rate from 30 to 39 per cent, not 
to 33 per cent. 
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Australia's happy, the 
Japanese are happy, so who's 
fooling whom ? 


When the new contracts are signed 
soon for the 46m tons of iron ore that 
Japan buys from Australia every year, 
the Australians will get at least 12 
per cent more for the ore than they 
are getting now, but the Japanese will 
still be paying 5-6 per cent less in yen 
for it than they were doing up to 
February. The old contracts between 
the two countries were quoted in terms 
of the American dollar, and its pro¬ 
gressive devaluation has wiped 25 per 
cent off the value of Australia’s ore 
exports in two years. 

The Japanese have been reluctant 
to do anything about this because, 
as the world’s largest importer of com¬ 
modities, they do not want their other 
suppliers rushing to revalue their 
contracts too. But they have had to 
meet the Australians at least part of the 
way, and are rationalising the 12 per 
cent increase by linking it to the fact 
that the American dollar has been 
devalued by 11 per cent against the 
Australian dollar since February ; so 
they are restoring the Australian price 
to what it was before then, and adding 
perhaps a little sweetener just to show 
we’re friends. But this will still leave 
Japanese industry paying 5-6 per cent 
less yen for its ore than before. 

It is only recently that Japanese 
industry, which fought revaluation and 
floating for so long, has begun to 
realise what advantages it stands to 
gain from what are now extremely 
cheap industrial raw materials. This is 
an important competitive edge that die 
Japanese now do not want to lose. 
Tokyo was all the more conciliatory 
to the Australians because Japan needs 
more ore to feed a steel industry that 
expanded its output by 25 per cent 
last year alone. The marginal profits 
that most Australian mining companies 
have been making in the past few 


months have been threatening the con¬ 
tinuing development of Australia’s 
north-western iron ore reserves. 

Australia produces 40 per cent of 
the ore Japan uses. The Japanese do not 
like this over-dependence on Australian 
ore, especially as strikes by Australian 
workers are making shipments increas¬ 
ingly erratic. The search for new sup¬ 
plies is taking the Japanese to Brazil, 
which already sells nearly 9m tons of 
ore a year to Japan, and has huge 
reserves of the highest grades yet found 
in the world. Brazil’s sales could sur¬ 
pass Australia’s by the end of the 
decade. Japanese money is pouring in 
to develop new mines. The disadvan¬ 
tage of the long transport haul is more 
than outweighed by the hope that 
Brazil can provide a huge and growing 
market for Japanese goods paid for out 
of ore sales. 


Feeling sheepish 

Hence the stock exchange gloom 
over what was once Australia’s mining 
boom. Australia is also worried because 
the golden fleece has lost some of its 
glitter. Japanese wool buyers got a 
ticking off in Tokyo last month for 
pushing die price of wool up to 385P 
a kilo by competing with each other 
at the wool auctions, and the price 
promptly fell 30 per cent. Even so 
in the season ending this summer the 
wool clip should have earned Australia 
over $Ai billion for the first time, more 
than double the previous season’s 
earnings. Unfortunately, it is likely to 
bring in much less next time round as 
farmers rush to increase their flocks 
just when wool has priced itself out 
of the competition with synthetics. The 
mines, however, are being asked to 
increase their output, so the prospect 


is for a return to the pattern of the 
1960s when wool prices were low and 
the economy was kept buoyant by 
mineral sales. But it may not be kept 
buoyant enough to allow Australia to 
afford an 8 per cent annual rate of 
inflation much longer. 

Feeling bullish 

In America and Europe the metal 
industries still hope they are in an 
ever-continuing boom. Kaiser Alumin¬ 
ium announced on Wednesday 
that all new sales of aluminium 
ingots in North America were to be at 
the full list price of '25 American cents 
a pound, for the first time in over two 
years. Rising demand is encouraging 
producers to dream about price 
increases in May or early June which 
could take the North American list 
price for primary aluminium to 32 
American cents a pound. For an 
industry that has been so worried about 
excess capacity, this is sweet news. 

Consumption of primary ingot in 
western countries rose 14 per cent last 
year to more than 10m metric tons, 
and is still rising. Kaiser expects it will 
go up by 11 per cent this year. Already 
most of the unsold im metric tons 
that accumulated throughout 1971 has 
been disposed of. Users are building up 
their stocks again. Some think there 
could be periods this year when 
demand is actually greater than 
supply ; especially in the United States 
where a water shortage in the north¬ 
west is forcing five-hour power cuts. 

European companies may increase 
their prices to the expected American 
levels, which would be convenient for 
some since it would return aluminium 
more or less to a single world price. 
British companies are soon to ask the 
price commission for permission to lift 
their producer price back to its pre¬ 
slump level of £257 a metric ton, 
which just happens to be 32 American 
cents a pound. The list price in west 
Germany has remained around 32 
American cents, because of upvalua- 
tions of the D-mark, but contract 
prices have been considerably less. 

Continued on page 103 
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THE EAST ASIATIC COMPANY LIMITED 

(Aktieselskabet Det Ostasiatiske Kompagni) COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


The Annual General Meeting of THE EAST ASIATIC COM¬ 
PANY LIMITED was held in Copenhagen on 27th March, 1973, 
and the following are details of the Report as presented by the 
Board: 

The uncertainty that had characterised world market trends in 
1971 was succeeded in the course of 1972 by a certain degree 
of optimism; and when, as had for some time been expected, the 
economy of the United States gradually took an upward turn, it 
had positive effects on several sectors of international trade. 

This favourable trend manifested itself also in the international 
freight market, and especially during the second half of the 
year; the levels of freight rates in the liner section of the shipping 
industry are, however, still somewhat behind the pronounced 
increases in costs. A new milestone in the history of the Company 
was reached with the introduction of the two fast container ships, 
m.s. “SELAND1A” and m.s. "JUTLANDIA”, for the Far East 
service. 

In a referendum held in 1972 a convincing majority of the Danish 
population voted in favour of joining the European Common 
Market. 

After provision has been made for depreciations and taxes, the 
profits for the year came to kr 69,002,629, compared with 
kr 55,797,076 in 1971; and with the addition of kr 14,201,886 
brought forward from the preceding year, the amount at disposal 
totals kr 83,204,515. 

It is proposed to pay shareholders a dividend of 14 per cent, 
making a total of kr 39,200,000. 

To meet the rising cost of the new investments on which the 
Company's further growth is dependent, the Board of Directors 
will at the coming General Meeting recommend that the present 
share capital of kr 280 million be increased by kr 220 million 
to kr 500 million by granting shareholders preferential right to 
subscribe kr 140 million new shares in the ratio of 2:4 at a price 
of 105 per cent, and by issuing kr 70 million bonus shares to the 
owners of old shares in the ratio 1:4. Thirdly, the Board of 
Directors will recommend that the staff of the Company be given 
access to subscribe kr 10 million at a price of 105 per cent. 

T he new shares will participate with full dividend for the financial 
year 1973 on equal tcims with the old shares. It is contemplated 
that the subscription will take place from 10th to 29th May. 
1973, but particulars will be conveyed at a later date to the 
shareholders. 

The East Asiatic Company’s Holding Company will likewise 
increase its share capital from kr 80 million to kr 140 million, 
partly through subscription of kr 40 million new shares at a 
price of 105 per cent, partly through issue of kr 20 million bonus 
shares, (t is contemplated that this subscription will take place 
in June, 1973. 

The Company’s turnover increased in 1972 to kr 12,936 million 
compared to kr 11,569 million in 1971. Of this the Company’s 
affiliates and subsidiaries contributed kr 6,276 million. In both 
years activities outside Denmark itself accounted for about 87 per 
cent of the total. 

SHIPPING 

International shipping has unfortunately been exposed to an 
increasing amount of government interference and control. The 
Company is optimistic, however, that the enlargement on 1st 
January, 1973, of the European Common Market will lead the way 
to a common policy for West European shipping based on the 
principle of the freedom of the seas, on which Denmark is of 
course specially dependent. 

It has always been a principle of the Company to co-operate 
with other shipowners at home and abroad through membership of 
shipping conferences as a stabilising factor in international trade. 

In 1971 the Company's joint sailing arrangement with Norwegian 


and Swedish shipowners on the Far East service was extended 
to include the Dutch shipowners Koninklijke Nedlloyd n.v., 
Rotterdam. Copenhagen will remain the headquarters of this 
new joint sailing arrangement, which was inaugurated on 1st 
April. 1972, in the name of ScanDutch. Initially 51 conventional 
cargo liners are engaged, of which 17 belong to the Company. Up- 
to-date, four container vessels have been placed on this route. 

On 1st May, 1972, Johnson SeanStar joint sailings between 
Europe and the United States and Canadian Pacific coasts were 
inaugurated. In this joint sailing agreement the Company co¬ 
operates with the Swedish shipowners, Rederiaktiebolaget 
Nordstjernan (Johnson Line), and the English Blue Star Line Ltd. 
A total of nine container ships are at present taking part in these 
sailings, including two of the Company's vessels. 

The third joint sailing arrangement is ScanAustral. Here the 
Company operates regular sailings between Europe and Australia 
in conjunction with Wilh. Wilhelmsen, Oslo, and Rederiaktiebolaget 
Transatlantic, Gothenburg. In 1972 two of the Company's con¬ 
ventional vessels were engaged in these services. 

In addition the Company operates regular liner services of its 
own to and from Pakistan. India, Bangla Dcsh. Indonesia, New 
Zealand and West Africa. 

Some types of goods such as timber and plywood are not suited 
for transport in containers. The transition to container transport 
creates, therefore, a need for alternative means of conveyance. 
The Company has, in conjunction with the Scottish shipowners 
Ben Line, Wm. Thompson & Co., and in agreement with the 
conference concerned, inaugurated a regular service by bulk- 
cargo carriers from Singapore and Malaysia to Europe. Up to the 
present this has consisted of once monthly sailings by chartered 
bulk carriers of 17,000-30,000 tons d.w. 

At the end of 1972 the Company's fleet consisted of 22 conven¬ 
tional cargo liners with a total deadweight of 245.955 tons. The 
average age of these ships is 12 years and their book value 
aggregates kr 561 per ton d.w. To this should be added the four 
new container vessels with a total deadweight of 106,040 tons. 
Allfreight Ltd., in which wc co-operate with the Danish State 
Railways, has had a good year. This company acts as agents for 
a number of shipowners, among them the Company and its 
partners in the various joint sailing arrangements. 

Freight earnings in 1972 amounted to kr 485 million, as com¬ 
pared with kr 453 million in 1971, and in both years 93 per cent of 
the total was earned in foreign exchange. Salaries and wages aggre¬ 
gated kr 85 million as compared with kr 75 million in 1971. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

The Trade Departments had a favourable year, and thanks to 
their well-established position in their respective activities and 
markets were able to show increased turnover and profits despite 
fluctuating and sometimes difficult market conditions. 

The Import Department participated actively in world trade with 
a wide range of raw materials and semi manufactures, yielding 
satisfactory profits. In 1972 the Company’s considerable trade 
in leaf-tobaccos for primarily the cigar industry was augmented 
by the acquisition of the firm of Bunning & Co. in the Philippines. 
The Export Department can again look back on a year of great 
activity and favourable results. Due to difficult market condi 
tions there was a certain falling off in some sectors of trade, but 
this was offset by expansion in other branches, notably in 
machinery for the printing trade and in agricultural machinery. 
In the year under review the Company's trade with the People's 
Republic of China showed a substantial increase. 

The Wood Department considerably extended its activities 
during 1972, taking good advantage of favourable conditions in 
the international timber trade. 

Taken as a whole, the Company's industries have had a satis- 
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factory year, but owing to rising costs and prevailing competition, 
the earnings of some sectors, not least some of our undertakings 
in Denmark, have been disappointing. 

The Company continues its efforts in establishing new industrial 
undertakings, especially in the developing countries, while at the 
same time augmenting existing ones. 

OVERSEAS BRANCHES 

The Company's overseas subsidiaries and afliiiatcs enjoyed, on 
the whole, a good year. Once again an improvement on the previous 
year’s financial result was registered. 

ASIA 

Thailand. The EAC office in Bangkok and sub office in Haadyai 
achieved good results in their activities comprising many products, 
notably chemicals and paints from IC1, for which group the 
branch acts as agents. Oriental Machinery Stores, a department 
of EAC Bangkok, conducts a sizable business in various kinds 
of machinery. 

Although our pharmaceutical factory Dumex in Bangkok is still 
encountering severe competition, it has managed to improve its 
financial result. On the other hand Thai Coconut Industries Ltd., 
which processes coconut fibres in the southern pari of Thailand, 
continues to have difficulties in making any profits. This factory 
is, however, of economic significance for the developing area in 
which it is situated. 

The East Asiatic Company (Brokers) Ltd. looks alter the Com 
pany's insurance business; the Thai Industrial Advancement 
Company handles the financing and administration of the branch's 
hire-purchase activities; and the Thai Dan Corporation Ltd. co¬ 
ordinates large-scale turnkey projects. 

Vietnam. The unsettled political situation in Vietnam has had a 
hampering effect on our Saigon office's import business. 

Singapore. The year was characterised by lively economic 
activities, which had a favourable financial result on our branch. 
Import business there embraces printing machinery, technical 
equipment, and various machines for shoe-manufacturing. The 
motor department handles sales of Vespa motor scooters produced 
at the Company's own locul factory. The Dumex department 
distributes the products of the Company's pharmaceutical factory 
in Kuala Lumpur. 

Export of sawn hardwood, channelled through the Company’s 
own offices in many parts of the world, registered a further 
increase. 

Malaysia Brunei. In West Malaysia the EAC has its head¬ 
quarters in Kuala Lumpur and branches in Penang and lpoh. 
In East Malaysia we maintain branches at Kola Kinabalu and 
Kuching. The Company also maintains a sales office in the 
Sultanate of Brunei. 

A sizable import business is carried on in printing and other 
machinery, and in neavy technical equipment. Interesting turnkey 
projects for constructing grain silos and seed drying plants are 
likewise undertaken. 

A Vespa assembly plant and a Dumex pharmaceutical factory 
are both operating with satisfactory results. With the participation 
of local interests, the Carlsberg breweries and the Company have 
built a brewery in the neighbourhood of Kuala Lumpur. In co 
operation with the Norwegian Viking group the Company is build 
ing a factory at Penang for manufacturing high-quality rubber 
footwear. 

Export of sawn hardwood from Port Kclang has shown a steep 
rise. Co-operation with the Malaysian government in the Jengka 
Triangle forest concession is developing satisfactorily, and an 
increasing proportion of the production is now being exported in 
the form of mouldings and plywood. 

BURMA. The Company has been able to continue its participa¬ 
tion in export of timber, rice, and other commodities through a 
local representative in Rangoon. 

Japan. Our offices in Tokyo and Osaka can report good results 


from their export and import business in a variety of commodities, 
of which the most important comprise automobiles, machinery, 
and textiles, and among imports, timber and agar-agar. 

The interest acquired by the Company in 1971 in two related 
Japanese printing machine companies proved to be a valuable 
addition to the Company’s existing organisation in that field. 

Hong Kong. The Hong Kong branch again achieved very 
satisfactory results, notably from its shipping agency for the 
ScanDutch joint sailing arrangement. Import business, in particular 
of textile machinery and Danish beer, contributed substantially 
to the good result. 

China. Trade is mainly carried out through the China Trade 
Departments at Head Office and in Hong Kong. However, 
Vancouver, New York, and other branches participate also. 

The Company acted as co-sponsor in the Danish industrial 
exhibition in Peking in March, and also had its own stand at the 
Canadian exhibition there in August/September. Frequent visits 
are made to Peking, and one or more representatives of the 
Company are nearly always to be found there. 

Development of the Company's Sino-US trade continues. At the 
last autumn Canton trade fair EAC registered its biggest turnover 
to date. 

The Philippines. Our Manila office took good advantage of the 
revived activity in the international timber market. The 
Company co-operates with Philippine interests in Luzon 
Mahogany Corporation which exports lumber. Other activities 
comprise export of copra and copra pellets, marketed through the 
Head Office in Copenhagen. In the middle of the year the Company 
acquired the entire share capital of the tobacco firm Bunmng & Co., 
which will represent a further augmentation of the Company’s 
already extensive cigar-tobacco organisation. 

Indonesia. The Djakarta branch registered a satisfactory result 
from its trading and industrial activities. A sizable organisation 
for import and distribution of printing machinery and equipment 
is now established. 

Sales from the Vespa assembly plant, which was officially in¬ 
augurated at the beginning of the year, surpassed expectations. 
The Dumex pharmaceutical factory had a satisfactory year. The 
Dana-paints plant has experienced certain initial difficulties, but 
these seem now to be overcome. 

The forest concession, Sumkal Timber Corporation, on Sumatra 
is now fully exhausted. A purchasing organisation for logs and 
lumber has been formed, which in addition to this trade also 
explores possibilities for the Company’s participation in further 
forest projects. 

India, in India the Company has investments in Turner, Hoare 
& Co. Ltd., Bombay—an affiliate of the Mahindra & Mahindra 
concern—which is engaged in commerce and industry, and in 
the ball-bearing factory; Precision Bearings India Ltd., Baroda. 
Kuwait. The agency in Kuwait constitutes a valuable support 
for various of the Company’s branches, as far as business on the 
Arabian peninsula is concerned. 

Iran. Recently the Company has also established a representative 
in Iran to explore the possibilities of participating in the country's 
promising economic development. This representation is not yet, 
however, of a permanent character. 

Australia/New Zealand. The Melbourne office does not participate 
in trade, its main function being to supervise and assist the 
industrial enterprises in the area, all of which had a good year. 
These enterprises comprise: Robal Textiles (Pty.) Ltd., Harvest 
Foods Ltd. (which in 1972 changed its name to Plumrose 
(Australia) Ltd.), and the wool-exporting firm Bloch & Behrens 
(Australia) Pty. Ltd., in Melbourne and its affiliate m New Zealand. 
In conjunction with local industries. Bloch & Behrens (Australia) 
Pty. Ltd., owns a small industrial plant for processing wool, 
Mimosa Scouring and Carbonizing Co. Pty. Ltd. 

The Company’s Sydney office concentrates on timber business, 
consisting mainly of imports from Singapore/Malaysia and Canada. 

AFRICA 

Kenya Tanzania Uganda. Activities are carried out through The 
Old East African Trading Company Ltd, which has offices in 
Kenya (Nairobi and Mombasa), Tanzania (Dar-es-Salaam), and 
Uganda (Kampala). Activities comprise importof printing machinery, 
various technical equipment, pharmaceuticals, and many other 
commodities. The coffee-roasting plant in Mombasa has an interest- 
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ing trade in retail-packed coffee and tea in the area. The stainless- 
steel enterprise, Industrial Plant Ltd., in Nairobi, acquired in 1971, 
has fulfilled expectations. The unsettled situation in Uganda has 
hampered the Company’s activities and financial results there. 
Burundi Rwanda. The Biyumbura and Kigali offices have had good 
results, notably in export of hides and skins; and also in motor 
business, although potentialities in these markets arc naturally 
somewhat limited. 

Ghana. The Company's activities are carried out under the name 
of R. T. Briscoe (Ghana) Ltd., with headquarters in Accra and 
branches in Tema, Takoradi, Kumasi, and Tamale. 

A sizeable motor organisation has been developed, comprising 
passenger cars and buses, with well-equipped service and repair 
facilities attached to all Offices. The motor organisation also includes 
an assembly plant for buses and a minor car-battery plant. 

Briscoe also holds a number of agencies for leading manufacturers 
in the field of printing and other kinds of machinery. 

Logs from the Briscoe forest concessions go mainly to the plywood 
undertaking, Takoradi Veneer & Lumber Co. Ltd., which has 
increased its share capital. Some months ago the Ghanaian govern¬ 
ment announced its intention of acquiring a majority holding in a 
number of mining and forest industries, including Briscoe's forest 
enterprises and plywood factory. Following negotiations about 
this matter, which were concluded shortly before the year-end, the 
government will hold 55 per cent of these companies' share capital, 
while management will remain in the hands of the Company. 

The FAC's West Africa service’s sailings to Ghanaian ports are 
looked after by our own shipping department in Tema. 

Nigeria. R. T. Briscoe (Nigeria) Ltd., which has headquarters in 
Lagos and branches in Aba, Ibadan, Warri. and Kano, benefits 
from the continued strong expansion in that country's economy. 
Commensurate with a substantial increase in imports of auto¬ 
mobiles, the motor organisation has been expanded, and a Vespa 
assembly plant is under construction. Machinery, printing equip¬ 
ment, paper, and pharmaceuticals, among other goods are 
imported and marketed. 

Import and marketing of Dumex products is handled by Dumcx 
Pharmaceuticals Ltd., which in 1972 started a new factory initially 
for packing of food products. 

In connection with an impending increase of the share capital in 
R. T. Briscoe, it is intended to offer shares on the local market in 
accordance with the government’s policy. 

Liberia. Our Company continues to collaborate with the Liberian 
government in the Liberian Produce Marketing Corporation, 
Monrovia, in the purchase and export of coffee, cocoa, and other 
agricultural products. Palm kernels are now processed in a palm 
kernel oil mill: the oil being sold mainly for export. 

The Corporation plays an active role in promoting agriculture by 
operating model farms and producing refined plant products. In 
eastern Liberia the Company operates, under its own name, a 
forest concession with satisfactory financial results. 

Malawi. EAC's office at Blantyrc deals mainly in agricultural 
products, but also undertakes turnkey projects. Although the 
possibilities are rather limited, results have been good. 

Rhodesia. Prevailing circumstances restrict possibilities; but our 
office in Salisbury managed to cover expenses by local trading. 

South Africa. Continued stagnation in the economy adversely 
affected the financial results of the Company’s offices in Durban, 
Johannesburg, Cape Town, and Port Elizabeth. Their most import¬ 
ant trading activity, marketing of lumber, suffers from the present 
recess in the building industry. The results of the sawmills which the 
Company wholly or partly owns must likewise be regarded as 
disappointing; but there is now general expectation that measures 
that the government has taken to revive the economy will soon 
bear fruit. Felling in the New Scotland Forest Products concession 
continues according to plan. 

The remaining industries can, despite difficult trade trends, record 
good results. They comprise Natal Oil & Soap Industries (Pty.) 
Ltd.; Rubber Engineering and Products (Pty.) Ltd.; and Neckel- 
mann (S.A.) (Pty.) Ltd., a texturising plant to which a knitting 
plant is attached. 

The many ships, which, owing to the continued closure of the 
Suez Canal, have to travel round the south of Africa, give added 
activity to the Company’s shipping departments there. 


NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 

USA. Activities embrace offices in Nev* York, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Houston, and Dallas; a ham-slicing factory in Los 
Angeles, Danfoods Corporation, and Heidelberg Eastern Inc. in 
Glendale, with branches in Cleveland, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Dallas, and Atlanta, selling printing machinery, mainly from the 
Heidelberg agency. The first named offices conduct general 
import and export business, notably in coffee, tea, rice, processed 
foodstuffs, and machinery. 

Danfoods Corporation has its own distribution system for its 
products and. like Heidelberg Eastern Inc., is able to show 
satisfactory financial results. 

The Timberlane Lumber Company of Texas Inc., which is situ¬ 
ated in Houston and specialises in import of processed wood 

E roducts. was at the end of 1972 incorporated into EAC Inc. 

louston. The latter has been able to build up a good position 
in imports of timber from South America and the East, while the 
New York office looks after ihe sales of Canadian timber. 

Canada. The Company’s headquarters arc situated in Vancouver, 
with a branch in Toronto. The offices participate in imports and 
exports, including a considerable trade with China. 

The Company has a majority holding in Facom Timber Sales Ltd.. 
Vancouver, which is a consortium of timber exporters with produc¬ 
tion of their own; Tahsis Company Ltd.. Vancouver Island, being, 
however, a major supplier. 

The Company’s shipping agency, Johnson, Walton Steamships 
Ltd., looks after a number of large shipowners' interests in addition 
to Johnson ScanStar's calls on Canadian Pacific ports. 

Conjointly with Canadian International Paper Company, the 
Company owns Tahsis Company Ltd., and Nootka Cedar Pro¬ 
ducts Ltd. Tahsis Company Ltd. comprises a sawmill and a pulp- 
mill with raw materials from its own forest concession. Nootka 
Cedar Products Ltd. operates a cedar-wood sawmill. 

Partly in consequence of prolonged labour conflicts, the improved 
world market trends that have recently manifested themselves 
have not yet had the desired effect on these industries' results, but 
prospects for 1973 are a great deal better. 

Mexico. The East Asiatic Company de Mexico, S.A., is now show¬ 
ing satisfactory results from its import activities, which embrace 
Danish duplicators and machinery for repair of motor cars, as well 
as certain industrial raw materials and chemicals. 

Brazil. Our offices in Santos, Sao Paulo, Salvador, and Belem are 
participating successfully in the export of coffee, tobacco, and 
timber as well as in a limited import business in metals and rubber. 
The coffee organisation is directed from Santos, while tobacco 
business is done from Salvador. Purchases are made through the 
Company’s own stations, and in Berimbau we possess a sizeable 
industrial plant for the grading, cleaning, and packing of tobacco. 
Exports of timber, which are looked after by our Belem office, are 
making steady progress. The Company no longer manages the 
sawmill on the island of Maraja, but retains sole selling rights for 
this undertaking’s considerable production for export. At the same 
time negotiations are taking place regarding the Company’s acqui¬ 
sition of another sawmill in the Amazon area. 

The subsidiary companies in Sao Paulo, which we own jointly with 
various Dutch industries, are operating satisfactorily. They are the 
metallurgical plant and tin smelter, Bera do Brasil; a refrigeration 
compressors factory, Sabroe do Basil Refrigeracao Ltda.; a minor 
photo chemical plant. Kemiform; and, finally, a packaging material 
factory, Mapol Lida., in which the Industrialisation Fund for 
Developing Countries also participates. 

Venezuela, Colombia. The metallurgical industries in Valencia, 
Venezuela, and Cali, Colombia, operating in the name of Bera, 
had satisfactory results. 

Argentina. Economic conditions continue to restrict the possibili¬ 
ties of our branch in Buenos Aires. 

The Dominican Republic. The Company's representation in San¬ 
tiago de los Caballeros has been replaced by an actual tobacco 
company, trading in the name of Exportador de Tabacos Thomen, 
C por A, which is owned by Lcafco Ltd., Copenhagen. 

Paraguay. Our representation in Asuncion continues, and close 
relations have been established with Paraguay's leading purchasing 
organisation, which in future will operate exclusively for the 
Company. 
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EUROPE 

London, Hamburg, Paris, Genoa, and Milan. The Company's 
trading and other interests in F.uiopc are looked after by our offices 
in London, Hamburg. Pans. Genoa, and Milan, which maintain 
lively business connections with the Head Otficc as regards import 
of raw materials and export of manufactured goods. 

INVESTMENTS IN OTHER COMPANIES 
The Company's wholly owned subsidiary, The East Asiatic Com¬ 
pany (Finance) S.A., l uxembourg, whose authorised share capital 
amounts to USS 6 million, with paid up capital of USS 4 million, 
continues to assist in financing part of our activities abroad. 

The Company is also a shareholder in Cayman Islands Leasing 
Company Ltd. (Cilco) and ScanScrvice Leasing Company Ltd. 
(Scalco). Both companies are registered in Georgetown. Grand 
Cayman. They arrange and finance purchases of containers, winch 
are leased to the Company and its partners in the joint services. 
"Capital Invested in Other Companies", including actual sub 
sidiaries. closely associated companies and other concerns with 
which the Company shares common interests, stands at D.kr. 
644,921,278, as at the end of December, 1972. and the Security 
and Exchange Equalisation Fund for capital invested in other 
companies, after adjustments, at D.kr. 146,782,601. 

Returns front investments amounted to D.kr. 49.180.761 as com 
pared with D.kr. 29.983,082 in 1971. 

RESULT AND DIVIDEND 


Income D.kr 

Shipping Department Broths. . 96.469.503 

Head Office's IT atiing [’rutin.. 37.2?(),OI>0 

Branches' Prulits. and Dividends Irani Branches Registered as 

Limned Companies. I! X ( y62,7.sx 

Dividends on Capital Participation m Olhei C.nnpames 49,1X0.701 

Head Office. Sunihy Income. . 5.518. 222 

" 3fMJMM.ini 

Less Interest and Financing Expenses ai Head Olliee I .Vi70.7Mi 

2hO.h78.944 

Depreciations 

On Ships, Containers, etc. I) ki. 

Ordinaly .. . 34.560.5h7 

Extraordinary 47.172 497 

H1.777.000 

On Buildings and liiveiitoiy 4.207 514 

87,978.794 

'207.040.77(1 

Administration Expenses . I Ki.nl 1.184 

" 88,429,1 h(, 

Expenses Relative In the C apital Increase in 197 i .. (>86,461 

Profit before Taxation 87,742.705 

Taxation HL740.076 

Prnfll for the Year .... 69.002,629 

Balance Brought Eurw.ird trom 1 ast Ycai . . 14.201.886 

At Disposal . " 87.204.717 

Dividend to Shareholders 

5 per cent ol kr 280,000,000 . 14,(8X1.000 

69,204.515 

Bonus in C onformity with the Articles of Association D ki 

To Hoard . 1.100,052 

To Management and Employees .. ll.tXKI.726 17.JtXI.778 

77 107,977 

Allocations etc. 

Allocation to Extra Reserve I und. 10.000.000 

Contribution to (he Company's Pension l-ntid . . UXK).(KX) 

Allocation to Research and Development Eiinil >JXXLOOO 

l6,(XX),fXXl 
4 61077)77 

Additional Dividend to Shareholders 

9 per vein ol kr 2X().(HK),000 . 27,200,1X8) 

Balance C arried forward to [Next Year . 17.907.97 7 


'Die Report, the Accounts and Proposals presented by the Board wen: adopted. 

Boatd of Directors: 

Mogens Pagh (Chairman). J. Chr. Aseltcngrcen (Vice C hairman), O. Binding. 
H II. Prince Georg, Ci. Hailing Andersen, Ebbc Munck, J Saxild. Edvard 
Strandherg. Jens Thorscn. Sven Thostrnp. 

(Monies of (he 1972 Annual Report may he obtained Irom 
THE EAST ASIATIC COMPANY LIMITED 
2 HOLHERSGADE 

DK - 1099 COPENHAGEN K., DENMARK 


MOULINEX 

On 70th March, at a meeting ol business analysts and tinanciai 
lournalists attended by well known stock exchange personalities, 
the results f'oi the business year 1972 and future prospects 
were announced. 

I. Profit 

Net profit lor 1972. after tax and before deduction of stalT profit 
share, comes to Ers, .">5.354.800 compared with Frs. 18.833,700 in 
1971 

T he Board of Directors will propose to the General Meeting in May 
to raise last year's coupon of Frs. 18 to Frs. 20 (or Frs. 30 with tax 
paid in advance to he iccovcicd) on the increased capital. 

The total distribution to shareholders will accordingly rise from 
Frs. 7,I77.(XX) for (he business year 1971 to Frs. 9.72U.OOO for the 
business year 1972. 

Frs. t2rn. will lx; transferred from the balance of piolit available 
to the I xtraordiiiary Reserve, and Fts. 5,079,000 will lie carried 
forwaid. 

II. Growth Accelerates 

The steady growth of sales excluding lax continues to accelerate; 
202m. in 1968. 249m. in 1969, 315m in 1970.404m. in 1971 and 
57 Im. m 1972. 

Our standing policy of investing heavily, mainly on the basis ol self 
finance, helped to keep our output level with sales, hui the 
acceleration of expansion is hound to increase the nnpoitance of new 
invesimenls and to rcqune them al a faster rale. 

MOULINEX produces in 8 plants -soon there will be 9- which 
employ a labour force of Itl.txX). New buildings are already under 
construction mound the last plants commissioned al VII I AINT.Sand 
MAYF.NNF. Major extensions are under way at the FALAISF, 
SAINT I O. MAMFRS. CAEN and ALF.NCON plants 

It would seem advisable to bring the two additional plants on the 
programme at DOMFKONT and BAYEUX into service fast in order 
to lie able lo incieasc the tale of pi ogress fiom "doubling sales in 3 
yews" to "doubling sales in 2 years". 

III. Finance—Increase in Capital 

With a view to financing new investments, the Board of Directors 
have decided lo raise the share capital from Frs. 48.725.1XX) to 
I rs. 53.597.(XX) bv an issue of 48,725 new shares ol Ers. 100 
nominal cum coupon No. 20 ranking tor profil from 1st January. 
1973, at an issue price ol Ers 2.500 each. 

These shares will be subject to a nglus issue in the proportion ol I 
new share foi 10 old ones, with coupon No. 18reprc.scnling entitlement. 

The lists will be open from 9th April to 9th May. 1973 at the 
offices and agencies of the four banks charged with the payment 
of MOULINEX coupons: Credit Commercial de France. Banquc 
Nationale de Paris. Cretin Lyonnais and Societe Generate, where 
copies of the memorandum received from the Securities and Exchange 
Commission (C.O.B.) for authorisation No. 73.74 dated 27th March. 
1973 are available, t he legal notice appeared in the official gazette 
(B A.L O.Jon 2nd Apnl. 1973. 

(V. Allotment of Bonus Shares 

Alter the cash mciea.se of capital, the Board of Directors intend lo 
increase the share capital by 20 per cent, by capitalising reserves 
and distributing bonus shares to shareholders in the proportion of 
one for five. 

The shares issued for cash in April/May 1973 will participate in 
this distribution. 
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How much will it cost 
to live in 20 years’time? 


]L 51 p for* pint 
v\ of bitter' 



9p for 

1st class mail? 


<L?JS=§ 


You shouldn’t be too 
surprised. 

After all, these prices are based solely on 
what’s happened over the last twenty years. 

It’s known as inflation. And although 
wages normally rise in accordance, there’s 
one important form of income that’s often 
overlooked. 

Pensions. 

Now more than ever before, it’s vital to 
make sure that retirement savings keep up 
with the cost of living. 

And the best way to do that, whether you 
need a Self-employed or Company scheme, is 
to invest with Commercial Union. 

Every one of Commercial Union’s 
pension plans is specifically designed to 
combat inflation. 

Take Company pensions for example. 
Last year Commercial Union offered 
guaranteed returns of 10% including 
bonuses-a full 1% higher than many 
leading pension companies. 

While for the Self-employed the Variable 
Annuity plan has had an excellent record 
since it began in 1958. And the new Pension 
Maker plan is likely to be just as successful. 

All thanks to Commercial Union’s 
skill and experience in managing over 


-£600 million worth of life funds. 

Other main benefits 

include: full widow’s protection; the option of 
cash at retirement; very favourable tax 
advantages; and the satisfaction of knowing 
that you’ve a plan tailored exactly to 
your needs. 

Together with your insurance broker or 
adviser. Commercial Union will give you all 
the help you need to set up your pension plan. 

Send for the free brochures today. And 
start making a stand against inflation. 

Commercial Union 
make pension plans simple. 


To: Commercial Union Assurance Company Ltd., 
Freepost, London EC3B3BP. (No stamp required.) 

Tel: 01-283 7500. 

I agree, pensions should be protected against inflation. 
Please send me your free brochures. Tick as required. 

[ ~| Pensions for Companies 
| | Pensions for Self-employed 


NAME 

ADDRESS 
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Banca d America e dItalia 

Societa per Azioni—Registered Office: Via Manzoni 5, Milan 


On 26th March 1973, the General Meeting of Shareholders approved the balance sheet 
as of 31st December 1972; the year's results, after provision for the customary alloca¬ 
tions to reserve funds amounting to L. 1,822,225,082 (compared with L. 1,717,536,188 
in 1971), produced a net profit of L. 1,797,649,319 (compared with L. 1,576,869,891 
for 1971), allowing of a dividend distribution of L. 32.50 to each of the 45,500,000 
shares of a nominal value of L. 100 which make up the Bank's share capital. 

The year's results, which testify to the fruitful developments in the Bank's activity, were 
achieved by management based on the following guidelines in 1972: 

—flexibility of action in the light of the changing market conditions to ensure smooth 
expansion of deposits and investments and the maintenance of a proper balance 
between costs and earnings; 

—the development of operational activities on the home and foreign 
markets to meet the Bank's customers' needs to the maximum extent, instigating 
new services that would meet the manifold demand for credit from producers 
and households; 

—dedicated commitment to improving operating techniques and working 
procedures in order to increase the efficiency of the Bank's internal organization 
to even higher standards and to contain the growth in management costs: 

—the adoption of a policy that is both realistic in the light of the 
market and that is forward-looking in a rapidly evolving world. 


Fully subscribed and paid up capital 
Reserves 

Net profits for the year 
Deposits ■ 

Investments (loans to customers, credits to banks, securities) 


L. 4,550,000,000 
L. 6,700,000,000 
L. 1,797,649.319 
L. 996,045,736,920 
L. 808,133,040,372 
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Capetown/Buenos Aires 

We’ve pulled out all the slops 
to save you 10 hours. 

All other airlines take you tor a ride when you fly 
Capetown/Buenos Aires. You have to stop off at Jo’Burg 
ana Rio. 

Now Aerolineas Argentinas and South African Airways 
announce their new joint service which flies direct to 
Buenos Aires. 

It knocks 10 hours off a 19 hour 20 minute trip. And on a 
round trip, saves four stops, 14/2 hours-and an awful lot 
ofhassels. 

This new service went into operation at the beginning 
of April, and operates weekly. 


■OUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


Afaomjmfas 
Aagfnt/nas ^ 

London 01-6294922 
Mancheiter- 061-8324131 
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Three good reasons 
for consulting 
the Prudential about 
company pension schemes. 

The Government will shortly legislate for 
compulsory pension schemes for every adult employee 
of every organisation in the country. 

Every employee, from managing director to 
junior typist. 

Every organisation, from multi-million-pound 
industrial complexes to the corner newsagent. 

If your company does not have a pension scheme 
or your present one will not meet the new requirements, 
then here are three good reasons why you should ask 
the Prudential what you should do about it. 

1.Size. It is a well known fact that the Prudential 
is the largest insurance company in Britain and the 
country’s largest investor. It is also one of the leading 
companies in the group pension field. 

2. Experience. The Prudential has initiated, and 
has managed skilfully over the years, many pension 
schemes, for both large and small companies. 

3. Helpfulness. This reason really comes out of 
the other two. The size and the experience of the 
Prudential make it the insurance company that can 
afford to take time and trouble... to offer advice that 
is not just helpful but impartial. PfU[fgfJ"[jg / 

Group Pensions Dept. The Prudential Assurance Company Ltd., 

142 Holborn Bars, London EC1N 2NH. Telephone: 01-405 9222. Extension 6309 




Pennwalt is big in health products, 
but a little of us flies every day in 
those jumbo jets. 




There are millions 
of components in 
a Boeing 747, and 
we confess that ours 
are among the least 
glamorous and least known. 
But they’re also among the 
most necessary: flexible cable 
shafts for remote control systems. 
You can’t fly without them. 

In addition, we make 
instruments for testing aircraft 
and their engines, and for 
precisely calibrating altimeters. 
You can’t fly without them, 
either. ' 

So we've won our wings. %djA 
Small ones to be sure. But afjfS 
worn with pride. |^H| 

Ktumy noses, 

Back down on '•’iif 

earth it’s sneeze and 

sniffle time in many dlmBfm 

a household, 

and runny noses w 

are as welcome 

as burglars. 

But if your 

medicine cabinet . 

is stocked with some familiar 
products from our Pharmaceutical 
Divison, you’re well prepared to 
care for your nose and the 
person it serves so splendidly. 

We make Coldcne* for the relief 
of colds, and Sinarcst* for the 
relief of sinus headache and con¬ 
gestion. And also Allerest® for the 


relief of upper respiratory allergies. 

We’re some of the best friends 
your nose can have. 

Air, Earth, ami mm' Water. 

We’re one of water’s best friends, 
too. We make it pure. 

Our Wallace and Tiernan 
Division started treating water in 
1913 with the first practical 
chlorinator. Today we are the 
world leader in chlorinating 
equipment f or municipalities 

and industry. Some of our 
s* , new techniques help 

tiili* I ’n i keep cooling water 
reusable in nuclear 
pips power generating 

Sharples-Stokes Divi- 
S '° n ' S a ^ eaC * er ' n 

» "" W ciommcrrlal 

to sniffles to nuclear power 
plants as fast as we could in 
order to make a point. 

Pennwalt is very much and 
very widely a part of everyday 
life in this country and overseas. 
We have a knack for making 
things that people need. Things 
they really need. 


E Pewmalt 

Now in hundreds of ways a part of your life, 
nicals • l-lcallh Products • Specialized Equipment 


. Pennwalt Corporation 
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Golden^ 

opportunity 

for growth 
overseas* 


Provided you 
find the cash* 


i N atWest could do something about it. 


For a big international loan, come to 
a big international banking groups 
National Westminster. 
Through our wide international 
financial network, we could provide 
Eurodollar loans or other currency 
finance on the scale you need for 
overseas expansion or investment. 

^ National 
MZA Westminster 
mw Bank 







The Mandarin 
in Hong Kong: 
Where luxury has 
a gende touch 
and a warm smile. 

The best hotels in the world 
boast a legion of people to look 
after you, splendid food and superb 
decor. The Mandarin in Hong 
Kong can give you 
something more. Here, in 
this gleaming, teeming city 
where ancient traditions dwell 
beside modern sciences, we call 
that something 'Bun chi yu Kwaif 
It means simply, the feeling of 
returning home. The gentle 
smiling people of The 
Mandarin have created this 
feeling. We would like you to 
experience it for yourself. 

rhc rf ^ 

1 l laodurit) 


mmurc' Irom th< 


■ I..,, ,\1 VM'AKIN , b . 1 
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It’s time you saw our analyst. 


The surest way to find out whether 
or not you are just playing with boats is 
to enlist the free and confidential services 
of a BOAC Cargo analyst. With BOAC's 
resources to call upon, he can save you 
months of calculation in assessing the 
optimum distribution method for 
your goods. Certainly he takes into 
account the lower freight cost of sea. 

But he balances it against the following 
impressive fads: 

BOAC Cargo reduces lead timer. 


and capital tie-up so effectively, it can 
work out cheaper overall than sea 
freighting. 

BOAC has agents in every major 
dty and an exclusive road link between 
5 UK airports and 11 major dty centres 
thus reduang lead times even further. 

BOACs superior handling tech¬ 
niques and the advanced containerisation 



Take it up with us. 


facilities of their new Cargo Centre at 
London Airport significantly reduce pack¬ 
aging warehousing and insurance costs. 

What all this adds up to is more 
than just a simple matter of sea versus air. 
A BOAC specialist is impartial enough to 
suggest a selective use of both, where 
necessary. 

Colin Mitchell, our Cargo 
Marketing Manager Europe, is the man to 
write to at BOAC, York House, RO. Box 10, 
Hounslow, Middlesex. 
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"With still over half TI's 
business related to the 
demand for capital goods 
there remains considerable 
scope for further 


improvement" 


LORD PLOWDEN, CHAIRMAN 


$ Substantial trading improvement in 
second half of 1972 


* Low level of investment demand hits 
Engineering and Machine Tool Divisions 


Pre-tax profit up to £22.4 million 
$ Earnings reach 34.2p per share 


Invergordon aluminium smelter to be 
at full output by mid-1973 


$ Bicycle sales to US up by 50 per cent 

Consumer boom gives Domestic 
Appliance Division excellent year 

$ Improved demand helps Steel 
Tube Division 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 1972 

External sales £335,737,000 

Trading Profit £26,390,000 

Profit before Tax £22,365,000 

Earnings for the year £12,252,000 

Earnings per share 34.2p 


& d? fife 

1908 1909 1970 1970 1971 

Tl Coventry Coventry Crane Raleigh 

D E.D Gauge Gauge Packing Industries 


Tube Investments Ltd 



advanced engineering 
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Continued from page go 

Currencies 

Mightier dollar 

Dr Otmar Emminger, deputy governor 
of the Bundesbank, showed an inter¬ 
national meeting in Amsterdam on 
Wednesday how far some central 
bankers have been converted by less 
than one month’s experience. 

Present nominal floating rates, he said, 
may bring more stability to trade : and 
(he emphasised how well rates have 
behaved in the first four weeks of the 
new era (see chart). Moreover, he con¬ 
tinued, such matters as gold or special 
drawing rights (SDRs) are irrelevant 
■it the moment : the critical points in 
dispute are exchange rate arrange¬ 
ments and adjustments, the huge capi¬ 
tal flows that can be set loose without 
warning, and the explosive amount of 
nternational liquidity already in the 
vstem. He said that the present system 
provided only a breathing spell, but 
he seemed sceptical of the Committee 
of Twenty’s goals, particularly the use 
of quantitative warning signals (see 
below), and left the impression that the 
Hermans were not now pressing for 
longer-term reforms. So who are ? Just 
the French ? The Americans may be 
worried about the limited convertibility 
of the dollar, hut Mr Oeorge Shultz, 
fhe Secretary of the Treasury, is a con¬ 
firmed floater. 

Dr Emminger was the last speaker 
on Wednesday to several hundred 
American and European businessmen 
and hankers, brought together by New 
Vork’s prestigious, privately-run Con¬ 
ference Board. The message from the 
American economists who came over 


All gone quiet.hallelujah 



„^dju>tad to leNactth* dollar* Evaluation wthanaw ratal are 
^’1% higher than than oM Smilhaonlin I Dac 1971) parities 
lor.for starting,than SS 36I .from March 19th lha navy D-mark 
rota ia !4-4Khlghar than III Qac.1971 parity. 


was “ don't sell us short.” They agreed 
that America's economy cannot keep 
up this year’s 6 | or 7 per cent real 
growth, hut disagreed on how much it 
would slow down and when. The Con¬ 
ference Board’s own economist, Mr 
Albert Sommers, forecasts an actual 
downturn in gnp in one or two quar¬ 
ters next year : Mr Jim O’Leary, vice- 
chairman of the United States Trust 
Company, is more optimistic and sees 
;iJ or 4 per cent growth next year, and 
nothing like a recession until 1975 . 
But there was broad agreement that 
America's balance of payments will 
improve, that the dollar is under¬ 
valued and that next year may be a 
very good one for investment in the 
United States. After the dollar’s second 
devaluation last month, some multi¬ 
nationals may find it cheaper to manu¬ 
facture in America than in Europe. 
One chemical firm reckons it can now 
produce at unit costs 12 per cent lower 
in the United States than in Germany 
(where, for one thing, fringe benefits 
to employees are higher), and a bit 
more cheaply even than in Holland. 
Other firms could follow Volkswagen, 
which is thinking about starting an 
assembly plant in the United States. 
The tide in investment could turn. 

Although much of the audience was 
sceptical, Dr Emminger, for one, be¬ 
lieves that the dollar will strengthen. 
He expects it to remain the anchor of 
the system ; he reported to the meeting 
that the American authorities are hav¬ 
ing second thoughts on the need to be 
able to change the dollar’s parity as 
easily as any other currency, and in¬ 
stead are emphasising that the last 
devaluation will not be repeated. One 
reason is that the devaluation made 
the American public a bit prickly. 
Another is the thought that, so long as 
the dollar is the main intervention 
currency, the potential scope for 
directly competitive interventions at 
cross purposes is minimised ; the 
more multi-currency the intervention 
arrangements arc, the more the risk of 
such competitive interventions is maxi¬ 
mised. 

The British Government is now an 
eager borrower of Eurodollars. The 
Electricity Council has just waded in 
with plans to borrow $i,ooom (or 
about £ 40001 , a tenth of die British 
Government’s total borrowing require¬ 
ment in 1973 - 74 ) in the Euromarkets. 
How successful the bid will prove is 
another matter. The tentative terms— 
jj-f per cent above the 6 -month inter¬ 
bank rate—are very low for such a 
huge sum, even by today’s competitive 
standards. The Federal Reserve’s Dr 


Andrew Brimmer reckoned earlier this 
month that most credit demands of 
prime borrowers are l>eing met at 
mark-ups of per cent, which he 
considered dangerously thin. 

Multinationals and banks _ 

Who goes home? 

“The joke in London is that no 
American bank wants to be tlie first 
to close up shop, but a lot would be 
pleased to he second.” The speaker 
was Mr Donald Vollmer, who runs the 
Bank of America’s multinational divi¬ 
sion ; the occasion an international 
conference in Nottingham on multi¬ 
national cnterpiises. Lord O’Brien, who 
opened the meeting on Wednesday, 
may not have thought it much of a 
joke in these closing days of his 
governorship of the Bank of England : 
he has battled hard to maintain the 
Citv as the major Eurodollar and 
financial centre of the world. 

No American hank in London 
admits it is among those finding it 
difficult to cover even its overheads : 
that is always the plight of the bank 
across the street. But some of the new¬ 
comers are obviously unhappy. Many 
would quietly withdraw if they trusted 
the Nixon Administration to keep its 
promise to eliminate, befoie 1973 , the 
controls that, for more than a 
decade, have closed New York as a 
source of international funds. Will the 
dollar strengthen enough to allow this 
to happen ? The banks do not know 
—which is awkward since this con¬ 
ference confirmed that one of the mam 
services multinational companies 
expect from an international bank is 
timely foreign exchange advice. A 
recent study concluded that the 
resources of international companies 
that can be mobilised at short notice 
totalled $ 2 fiH billion at the end of 1971 . 
Corporate treasurers have a duty to 
try' to maintain the value of these 
assets, and cannot decently he called 
speculators for fulfilling it. Half the 
money they put into Germany in the 
last rush before the dollar's most 
recent devaluation was simply pre¬ 
payment of hills. What could have 
made better sense ? Corporations such 
as ITT, Ford, IBM, and General 
Motors each have a senior man whose 
sole job is to watch developments in 
money markets and currencies. 

Some of the big New York City 
banks play with a new toy which 
predicts the position of each nation’s 
balance of payments for the next year 
or two or three : and therefore, in 
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theory, which currencies arc likely to 
strengthen or weaken. The American 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr George 
Shultz, has rightly said that no govern¬ 
ment would risk a row of beans on 
such projections. But a working-group 
of Mr Jeremy Morse's Committee of 
Twenty experts, still misguidedly bent 
on fixed exchange rates, is now trying 
to agree a set of objective indicators 
which would point to the need for 
governments to make balance of pay¬ 
ments adjustments ; it thinks that Mr 
Shultz’s suggested criterion of exchange 
reserves should lie only one of these 
indicators. The committee, too, is play¬ 
ing silly games. If governments fix 
exchange rates on non-existent 
“ objective indicators,” multinational 
corporations and banks will be given 
an open-ended opportunity to outwit 
them. 

German wages _ 

No news is bad 

German printing workers got a rise of 
nearly 11 per cent on Wednesday after 
leaving millions of Germans newspaper¬ 
less on Tuesday when they stopped 
more than 80 papers from appearing. 
This was the first time they had been 
out since 1952. 

Talks on the union’s 13 per cent pay 
claim had broken down after the 
employers refused to go beyond 9 per 
cent plus fringe benefits. The union’s 
determination was strengthened by the 
publication of the cost-of-living index 
for March which was nearly 7 per 
cent above a year ago (a staggering 
rise by German standards) and by a 
widely quoted report published by the 
Ifo economic research institute which 
claimed that deductions (tax and social 
security contributions) on each extra 
D-mark earned were now leaving, at 
the margin, only 56 per cent of the 
nominal increase to the wage-earner. 

The importance of the printers’ award 
goes well beyond the newspaper 
industry. The chemical, textile and 
insurance workers who are also in the 
middle of their annual wage round 
will almost certainly insist on what the 
printers got. This could increase the 
discontent among the engineering 
workers and the public servants who 
settled last winter for what then 
seemed to be the going rate of 8$ per 
cent, but now feel they may have been 
too public-spirited. The leader of the 
engineering union, Herr Eugen 
Loderer, has already dropped heavy 
hints about renegotiating the agreement 
which his members feel is out of line 
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with current trends (meaning that they 
did not realise last winter that Ger¬ 
many’s boom would turn out quite so 
boomy). Herr Loderer speaks for 4m 
workers ; if they really do get some¬ 
thing extra, Germany can wave good¬ 
bye to single-figure settlements. 

Renault strike _ 

Unhappy OS 

Paris 

The three-week strike at Renault's 
Billancourt plant, just outside Paris, 
has ended. The 373 assembly-line 
strikers—and 7,000 other employees 
who had been locked out—had been 
in the headlines not just because it was 
the first major strike since the elections 
a month ago but because, when 
Renault catches cold, the rest of France 
can be expected to sneeze. Even com¬ 
bined with the present student unrest, 
there is not much of a parallel with 
what happened in May, 1968. But just 
the same the prime minister, M. Pierre 
Messmer, thought it sensible to 
announce rather earlier than predicted 
a set of social reforms that include 
the raising of the minimum wage to 
nearly £88 a month from July 1st, 
which works out as a 19 per cent rise 
in the minimum wage in a year (see 
P a S e 35)- 

The Renault strike pointed up a 
numl>er of problems common 10 French 
industry. One of these is immigrant 
labour, now more than 14 per cent of 
France’s working population. Another 
is satisfying the demands of unskilled 
workers, one of whose familiar griev¬ 
ances, other than money, is frustration 
on a traditional assembly line. Renault 
has already done some research into 
this, but not. apparently, enough. 



The OS in revolt 
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The strike started on March 20th, 
when 373 workers on hydraulic presses 
downed tools, demanding equal pay for 
equal work. More than 75 per cent 
were immigrants—from North Africa, 
Senegal, Mali—and all of them were* 
listed as “ OS ” (ouvrier specialist) 
which actually means unskilled worker. 
Other workers on the same presses were 
graded “PiF” (professionel t de 
fabrication), which is a notch higher 
and slightly better paid. It is a post 
Renault created recently as a stepping- 
stone between unskilled and skilled 
workers. 

The strikers demanded not only the 
same pay but the same grade as a 
PiF, Renault employs 40,000 unskilled 
workers and if it were to regrade its 
373 strikers, what about all the rest— 
let alone the 3m others in France ? 
The company offers a risk-payment of 
25 centimes an hour, which would give 
the strikers almost the same salary as a 
PiF, but not the title. Even the union*, 
considered this fair, but the strikers, 
most of whom are not union metnbers, 
did not. After long negotiations, the 
strikers finally accepted. 

This is not a problem that will stay 
buried for long. What may eventually 
be buried is the OS label, and some¬ 
thing will have to be done urgently 
about immigrant workers, who are 
about the only source of labour for 
unskilled assembly-line jobs. M»„„ 
Messmer, in his speech, noted that 
France, despite its wealth and its indus¬ 
trial progress, is marked by great social 
inequality. Even at Renault, which has 
been something of a testing ground for 
liberal measures, such as early retire¬ 
ment, complaints have crystallised less 
around the usual demands for money, 
and more on the boredom of the work. 
The strikers’ resentments are summed 
up in their complaints of “ boulot, 
metro, dodo ”, (roughly, “ work, travel, 
sleep ”). They want something more. 

Computers 

Try that for size 

It only seems as though International 
Business Machines has given up the 
struggle to prevent people messing-t 
around with the computers it is con¬ 
tracted to maintain and service for its 
customers. It is just adopting a different 
battle strategy. 

A small number of bright people saw 
that it would be possible for them to 
supply those devices which are attached 
to the actual computer, and withou 
which it would be useless, such as 
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INTERNATIONAL APPOINTMENTS 


General Manager 

Paraguay 

\ A very extensive multi-million dollar timber development project involving a five-fold production 

increase within 2 years is about to be implemented. The sponsoring company is being restructured to 
permit participation of international technical, financial and lending organisations as well as 
increased local capital. Selected timber products will be exported to North American, European and 
South American markets. A general manager is required who will have successfully undertaken similar 
large scale land use development/industrial projects overseas - possibly with an international agency. 
A timber trade background would be useful, but not essential. Nationality immaterial provided the 
General Manager has fluent English and Spanish (or Italian). Exceptional administrative and 
managerial ability will be essential in order to co-ordinate a multi-national technical team to achieve 
I production targets on schedule. Please write - in confidence stating how requirements are met to 

J. R. B. Hodges reference S.63014. 

up to US $50,000 


Management 

Consultants in 17 Stratton Street, London, W1X 6DB. 
Human Resources □ Birmingham □ Glasgow □ Manchester 


STATE OF KUWAIT 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

Announcement No. 4/73 

The Civil Service Commission of the Stats of Kuwait announces hereby that the Ministry of Commerce and Industry requires personnel for filling the following vacancies currently 
available at the Development and Industrial Services Office in the Department of Industrial Affairs of the Ministry 

1 Vaca n cy: Hand of Office of ExpeiWlndiistrial Engineer 

Duties: Will undertake the setting up of the Development and Technical Consultations Office scheduled to be instituted m the Ministry, and wall lay down a woik programme for 
the said office and supervise the carrying out ol such programme and submit periodical reports on the progress of work therein, in addition to his dunes as Industrial Engineer 
responsible for the survey of industrial projects in co-operation with the experts of the Office and provision of technical advice to industrialists together weth proposing plans 
and policies aimed at development of the Industrial Sector 

OiMlificationa: Ph D in Industrial Enginaanng PLUS a minimum seven years practical experience in the field of planning and execution of industrial protects 
lang u a g es: Arabic and English 

2. Vacancy: Chemical Engiaaav 

Duties: Will serve as an expert in the Development and Industrial Sirvicas Office, and will be concerned with the survey and evaluation of industrial projects and the consideration 
and review of industrial offers within his field of specialisation, as well as taking part in the preparation of Industrial Sector development plans 
Qualifications: Ph D m Chemical Engineering PLUS a minimum five years' experience in petrochemical industries 
languages: Arabic and English. 

3. Vacancy: Economist . 

Duties: Will serve as an expert in the Development and Industrial Sennets Office, and will undertake surveys of the position of the existing Industrial Sector and propose hasis to 
develop same and rules to promote investment in industry as also takas pari in making surveys of industrial projects and preparation of Industrial Sector development plans 
Qualfficatiene: Ph.D in Economics PLUS a minimum five years' experience in the fields of economic analysis, preferably vwth industrial banks or Governmental or IntornatiunBl 
economic bodies 
Languages: Arabic and English 
Tar me amfComhtjoo* of E mp loy m ent 

Contract initially for one year, but may be renewed by mutual consent Applicant must be prepared to join duty as early as possible if selected 

Salary wrli be fixed according to competence and experience and m addition to the salary fixed as such, selected candidates will he paid a monthly transport allowance end will be 
provided with furnished Government accommodation. plus passage for self end family (up to three children) on commencement of contract and on termination thereof with return 
passage from Kuwait to the country of domicile once for every contractual year, and will have sixty days' annual leave 

Applications era to be sent by registered mail to the following address, enclosing therewith photostat copies of education and experience, certificates end a personal photo of the 
applicant, vmhin one month from date of the lint publishing of this announcement 

Personnel CmuxMm, MWatry ef Camera and Industry, P.Q. Box No. 2944. KUWAIT. 



M5L □ 


The Ministry will reply only to applications accepted preliminarily. 
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printers and magnetic tape and disc 
memories, at much lower prices than 
IBM was charging. The number of 
these independents grew, taking a lot of 
IBM business, but when IBM retaliated 
by cutting prices the independents 
accused IBM of using its dominant 
market position to put them out of 
business. At least one law suit is around. 

The more sensitive problem was pre¬ 
sented by people who designed central 
memories that could be added to IBM’s 
machines to extend their lives by years. 
This hurt IBM's substantial replace¬ 
ment market, so it refused to service 
niacinnes which had been extended in 
tliis way to beyond the maximum size it 
had designated. This battle was lost in 
the American and German courts. 

IBM's new attack on the equipment 
industry is much more subtle—and 
technical. The amount of data that can 
be stored on a magnetic disc depends on 
how far away physically from the sui- 
face of the disc is the mechanism that 
puts data on to it, and reads data from 
it. Nearer means more of everything. 
And because the discs are so sensitive 
they are prone to breakdowns, and can 
he out of use for long periods. 

IBM’s latest offering is a disc which 
has twice as much data stored on it as 
conventional ones and can diagnose its 
own faults, so that an IBM engineer 
may not even base to visit the customer 
to put it right. 

These advantages will have to be set 
against the lower prices of less advanced 
equipment supplied hv the indepen¬ 
dents using conventional techniques. 
For once IBM seems to have a genuine, 
technical initiative. 

Pilots _ 

Sleepy-heads 

Pilots get tired and drop off to sle.cp 
on dutv not because tliev arc over¬ 
worked but because large numbers of 
them arc insuring against early retire- 

Key indicators: world 

Pause for breath 7 

Metals still firm, but provisional figures 
for the fibres index are a whopping 
16.7% lower than a month ago 
thanks to wool's collapse. 

Companres are still talking privately 
of copper going to £700 a ton, but 
the sceptics just laugh. 
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ment by running a second business of 
some kind in their generous off-duty 
time. They can, as a result, arrive at the 
airport flaked out by a hard night’s 
tussle with the accounts. It is a world¬ 
wide problem that airlines have never 
discovered how to control, and the 
British pilots, whose memorandum on 
fatigue, claiming that it had accounted 
for nearly ;joo deaths on British aircraft 
since iy 66 , was leaked last weekend, 
must expect to get this thrown back 
at them. Because of British agitation, 
the pattern of flying is likely to be 
changed, but not necessarily in the way 
pilots are going to like. Fatigue is a real 
and recognised danger, but there are 
reasons for thinking that the present 
rest periods between flights are, if any¬ 
thing, too long, leaving crews with time 
on their hands to kill before they report 
for duty again and unless they are to 
live like cabbages, the edge will have 
been taken off their energy well before 
reaching the airport. Something like 
the work-sleep pattern of ordinary 
mortals, allowing no time off until the 
equivalent of the conventional weekend, 
is medically preferable to the present 
24 -hour type break. But so is some 
control on pilots’ second jobs. 

Los Angeles buses _ 

They'd rather drive 

Mounting criticism of express busways 
in America will embarrass Britain’s 
Minister for Transport Industries, Mr 
John Peyton, who is sensibly trying to 
promote the virtues of buses. The latest 
criticism is of the busway that opened 
two months ago in Los Angeles on the 
San Bernadino freeway, and is being 
used by only 5,000 people, a day. To lie 
fair to the $55111 project, it is only 
partially complete : only a quarter of 
the planned bus routes have been 
switched on to it yet, and, on those 
that have, traffic has jumped 25 per 
cent. The local bus company apologeti¬ 
cally explains that when the first free- 

commodity prices 

Index Percentage 

1963=100 change on 

Apr Apr one one 

4 11 month year 


All items 196.9 198.3* - 3.6 +64.1 

Food 204.2 204.2* + 0.6 +46.8 

Fibres 185.9 186.2* -16.7 + 84.5 

Metals 257.6 267.2 + 5.4 +42.4 

Misc 174.5 172 1* - 5.6 +S1.6 


•provisional 
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way was built in Los Angeles not many 
cars used that either. But the fact 
remains that the Shirley Highway bus 
lane in Washington, DC, which has 
been open much longer, is also under¬ 
utilised, and these two examples should 
be a warning to transport planners that 
it is going to be harder than they think 
to get motorists to surrender the conv 
fort of their cars. 

Europeans still see this as a problem 
of traffic congestion, but in Los Angeles 
the authorities have realised that they 
are not going to be able to meet the 
federal clean air laws unless car 
journeys arc cut by 80 per cent in the 
next three years. The Environmental 
Protection Agency shows no sign of 
making exceptions for southern Cali¬ 
fornia and its special smog peculiarities. 

When they can think of nothing 
else, planners usually fall back on the 
old, Victorian solution of an under¬ 
ground, and a subway-cum-commuter 
lailway will almost certainly be recom¬ 
mended for Los Angeles in June. But 
in a city where the average commuter 
is likely to live several miles from the 
nearest station, it falls a long way short 
of the ideal, while costing many times 
more a mile than a busway to build. 

In the end, there is likely to be a rather 
messy compromise that would allow 
lorries and cars carrying at least four 
people the privilege of sharing the’ • 
exclusive busways with the buses. This 
would meet complaints about under¬ 
used bus lanes, but would not get people 
back into buses. 

British Leyland has a businessman’s 
bus designed from the outset to compete 
with the car. It is a fancy piece of 
coachwork with pullman seats, break¬ 
fast, drinks, telephone, radio and 
attendant typists, but its most appealing 
feature is a bleeper system that alerts 
the passenger both when the bus is 
within half a mile of his house and 
before it arrives to pick him up from 
his doorstep. Have they heard aboujj^ 
it in Los Angeles ? 
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Auguste 

The Masters golf tournament, held 
every year in Augusta, Georgia (won 
this year by Georgia’s own Tommy 
Aaron and only narrowly lost by 
Britain’s Peter Oostcrhuis), is both 
one of the most commercial and one 
of the most uncommercial golf tourna¬ 
ments in the world. As the first major 
meeting of the year, it is the natural 
gathering place for the men who run 
the business side of golf—managers 
of golfers, tournament organisers, 
representatives of golf equipment 
manufacturers, television representatives 
and so forth. They come to watch 
the tournament, to socialise and, under 
the tall, shady trees outside the club¬ 
house, to makr deals worth millions, 

Their activities take place at an 
event that strives mightily for dignity 
and does not mind passing up profits 
to achieve it. The men who run the 
Masters permit the Columbia Broad¬ 
casting System, which has always tele¬ 
cast the tournament, to show only half 
the usual number of commercials in 
order to avoid too many interruptions 
to the play, although this obviously 
reduces receipts from the television 
rights. Officials also vet sponsors. 

The golf entrepreneurs busied them¬ 
selves this year with all their usual 
concerns, such as lining up golf stars 
for endorsements and for tournaments 
later in the year, but increasingly they 
are being affected by the limited num¬ 
ber of stars in relation to the fast¬ 
growing number of tournaments. 

One suggestion that appears to be. 
gaining supporters is for two classes 
of tournament. Class A tournaments 
would avoid clashing dates and be open 
to all the stars willing to play in them. 
Class B tournaments could be held in 
the same week as other Class B 
tournaments, provided they were, in 
separate parts of the country and split 
the available stars on a prearranged 
basis. But critics of these proposals 
do not sec anyone willingly opting for 
Class B status, which goes for the 
notoriously independent stars too. 

Since most golf stars are American, 
the American situation aggravates the 
international one. With more demand 
for their services in their own country, 
the Americans arc less inclined to play 
abroad unless conditions arc partii 11 - 
la rly attractive. Prize money and 
appearance money arc far from the only 
commercial considerations. Endorse¬ 
ments arc also important, and here 
Japan has an advantage. The country 
is so golf mad that even second-rank 
American stars are earning large sums 
from endorsements in Japan. 

Prizes on the Japanese circuit this 
year will total $ 2 , 410 , or about double 
what is offered on the combined 
British-European circuits. The biggest 


Peter pooped . . . 

Japanese tournament will again be the 
Pacific Masters, with prize money of 
$ 300 , 000 , the same as last year when 
it w'as easily the richest tournament in 
the world This year it w'ill take second 
place to an American event, the World 
Open Golf Championship, which will 
have prizes of $ 500,000 and will be 
held at Pinehurst, North Carolina, in 
November. However, the Pacific. 
Masturs will still be. the richest tourna¬ 
ment to be held in a single week. Two 
other Japanese tournaments also have 
prizes exceeding $too,ooo and another 
two reach nearly $ 90 , 000 . The circuit 
put together by Japan’s professional 
golfers' association consists now of 43 
major tournaments, all of which offer 
at least $ 40,000 in prizes. 

For all the popularity Of golf tourna¬ 
ments, industry has lost big sums 
sponsoring them in recent years, usually 
because companies have not really 
known what they were doing. More 
of them are now seeking the ser\ ices of 
such full-time tournament organisers as 
Mr J. Edwin Carter, former business 
manager of the American < )pcn 
championship and former head of thr 
tournament players in the American 
Professional Golfers’ Association. 

Companies selling directly to the 
public generally find tournament 
sponsorship the most value. Those 
selling mainly to industry may find 
that the best approach is to sponsor 
what has come to be called a pro-am 
tournament which they tag on to an 
established event. Then the company 


Tommy's triumph 

invites its largest customers to play a 
round with top-flight p-ofessionals, a 
prospect that appeals to any golfing 
executive. It is advisable to have a 
tie-up with local charities, which for 
a slice of the profits will usually furnish 
the 700 voluntary workers needed to 
stage a major tournament. 

The Masters itself was notable this 
year mainly for its failure to follow 
any predictable script. It not only 
defeated second gurssers but third and 
fourth guessers as well. In other words, 
from a spectator’s point of view, it was 
the very best of tournaments. It 
started out predictably enough. After 
the first round of play, which took place 
on a day of gusty, swirling winds, Jack 
Nicklaus. last year’s champion and 
everyone's favourite to win this year, 
was lying just one shot behind the 
eventual winner, Tommy Aaron There 
were few then who gave Aaron much 
chance of standing up to the pressure 
especially sinee Aaron has a reputation, 
which he resents, of finishing second 

Oil the second day. the wind was 
down. Nicklaus was off form and the 
tournament looked wide open Bv the 
third round, it was Aaron’s turn to look 
a beaten man. That was when young 
Peter Oostcrhuis came from out of the 
pack with some magnificent putting, 
and, as the fourth round began, few 
spectators other than the locals were 
thinking much about Aaron. But hr 
began his round by sinking three long 
putts for birdies and that, as it turned 
out, was largely that. 
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Allen Harvey 
& Ross Limited 

Bill Brokers and Bankers 


iflr. Mivhavl AUsapp. Chairman . 
rv parts an thv ten months ta iith Crhraarf/ Kf07CI 

4 Year Record 1970 - 1973 


Profit after Tax 
and transfer to inner 

Y'mi endtid 
th Apr.l 
10/0 
i. 

Ytvir enrji'd 
f>th April 
1071 
.i. 

r'c.n prided 
!ilh April 
107? 

,t; 

10 Month* to 
5th February 
1973 

£ 

reserves 

372,852 

570,201 

1,001,828 

630,125 

Published Capital and 

Reserves 

3,413,540 

4,0.34,058 

4,539,706 

4,763,957 

Balance Sheet 

Total 

126,141.731 

157,589,936 

202,155,727 

189,735,914 

Ordinary Dividend 

189,000 

234,0/5 

481,567 

381,894 


' After the extremely difficult trading conditions of the last ten months, we have 
shown a profit of £630,125 for this accounting period. 

: We propose to pay the maximum dividend allowed under the Government’s 
“Phase IE” directives, leaving a carry forward in profit and loss account of £1,028,944 
against £805,325 for last year. 

The well publicised monetary problems which have beset the economy have led to an 
unprecedented rise in interest rates. Our inner reserves, supplemented by the record 
profits of the previous year, have stood us in good stead. 

The outlook for the next year will depend on the success of the Government’s fight 
against inflation. You will appreciate that a significant fall from the present historically 
high level of interest rates will produce substantial profits for your company. 
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Paris-Warburg: 
less than meets the eye 


The new link between Paribas and 
Warburg ducks the most interesting 
issue in banking : whether British banks 
will follow the continental example 
and embrace industry much more 
^losely. Britain needs merchant banks 
with sufficient capital and skill to go 
into particular situations and put them 
right. Perhaps BSA was such a situa¬ 
tion. The City thought not. It stood 
aside while the Government’s own 
merchant bank, the Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Executive, stepped in with money 
and organisation plans. 

But there are times when banks that 
have the necessary judgment and con¬ 
fidence ought to go in, and any 
sensibly venturesome one with Paribas 
as its partner would be a power to 
reckon with in Europe. As it is, the 
link with Warburg seems to miss out 



Fouchier: matching wits with deposits 


on the profitable growth in inter¬ 
national commercial banking that 
Paribas is planning, and, equally, on 
its dynamic and aggressive industrial 
activities. Unless a lot happens soon, 
it could even end up something of a 
prestigious non-event. 

The nuts and bolts of the deal are. 
that S. G. Warburg will give a quarter 
of its share capital to the Societe 
Financiere de Paris ct des Pays-Bas, 
which means that, for the first time 
ever, an important slice of a British 
merchant bank, a member of the 
Accepting Houses Committee, is passing 
into foreign hands. This has been made 
possible by the change in the Bank of 
England’s attitude to segments of 
control of British banks passing into 
the hands of Britain’s European 
partners. In return, Warburg is getting 
a half share of Paribas-Warburg, which 
itself has 25 % of the Banque de Paris 
et des Pays-Bas in France and 20 % 
of the Paribas banks in Belgium, 
Holland and Switzerland. The total 
deposits of these banks were about £1 
billion in 1971 and the profits under 
£ 410 . 

Europeanisation at a stroke, it 
might seem. Warburg, which has wide 
international contacts but narrow 
direct investments abroad, except in 
Germany, now has access to France 
and Benelux. Paribas, which has tradi¬ 
tionally been parochially French, gets 
into Britain and Germany. The two 
groups are to merge their interests in 
the United States, and there is talk 
of joint operations in the Pacific basin. 
However, the American bank apart, 
there are no visible plans for doing 
more than exchanging directors. The 
interchange of shares does not mean 
that there is a new infusion of money 
into either bank and even when £i 5 m 
is involved this does not necessarily 
lead to an interchange of contacts and 


business. 

What does Warburg have to offer 
Paribas ? As a merchant bank it is 
in the middle-size range, with deposits 
at the last official count a year ago of 
£i 66 m (the deal is being done with the 
minimum display of figures ; most of 
the Paribas ones are 15 months old), 
and profits (the published ones) of 
£ 3.101 from banking. Warburg is 
(now) 75 % owned by Mercury Securi¬ 
ties, which is a quoted public company 
deriving most of its profits from the 
bank. 

It has a good reputation for 
financial innovation but has its 
problems: several key executives have 
left and power is concentrated in the 
hands of the old guard, like Sir 
Sicgmund Warburg himself and Mr 
Henry Grunfekl, the chairman. One 
of the possible reasons for the Paribas 
deal is that it offers a sort of solution 
to the succession problem. With Paribas 
involved, it is unlikely that an outsider 
can conic along and gobble up Mercury 
Securities and extinguish the indepen¬ 
dent name of Warburg. Unlikely, but 
not impossible ; Paribas has its stake in 
the subsidiary, not in the parent, which 
is an uncomfortable position for Paribas 
to be in. 

Paribas has a reputation for a some¬ 
what ruthless but not, traditionally, 
over-efficient lust for growth. However, 
under its relatively new boss, M. 
Jacques de Fouchier, Paribas has been 
making progress against its rival, the 
Compagnie Financiere de Suez. In the 
past year, Paribas has concentrated its 
efforts on building up its commercial 
banking activities and its industrial 
participations. A new commercial 
banking holding company, the Union 
Bancaire, is now responsible for 
developing the growth of the two com¬ 
mercial banks Paribas controls, Credit 
du Nord and the Banque de l’Union 
Parisienne. Last week Paribas increased 
its stake in the home loans company, 
Compagnie Bancaire (which was 
started, not uncoincidentally, by M. de 
Fouchier himself many years ago). The 
industrial holding company annoyed 
the Belgian government last year by its 
aggressive attempt to prevent a cosy 


no 

amalgamation of several Belgian 
holding companies. 

The banks making up Paribas- 
Warburg are not all that interesting. 
The biggest, the one in France, has 
deposits of £6um—but in a recent 
interview in Enterprise, a French busi¬ 
ness magazine, M. de Fouchicr said that 
growth was going to be concentrated on 
expanding the network of the com¬ 
mercial banks rather than of the Banque 
de Paris et des Pays-Bas. And it is on 
the commercial banking side that 
Paribas has already made some signifi¬ 
cant international moves of its own, 
with tile Bank of America in Singapore 
and the Bayerische Vereinsbank in 
Germany. 

An exchange of shares is just an 
exchange of shares. Doubtless Warburg 
wits can be said to be complemented 
by Paribas deposits (and Warburg 
seems to be getting a good deal financi¬ 
ally). But when people fall back on 
cliches to explain what they are doing, 
nothing much may be doing. 

Equity Funding 

This swindle 
could happen here 

The Penn Central collapse can now 
retire into obscurity, and the salad oil 
scandal need no longer be quoted at 
every budding accountant. Equity 
Funding Life Insurance is assured of 
a permanent plaque in the Chamber of 
Frauds. False policies, supposedly worth 
hundreds of millions of dollars, a rigged 
computer and heavy trading in large 
blocks of Equity stock just before the 
company filed for bankruptcy all con¬ 
spire to make this one of the biggest 
swindles in history. 

The saga began 14 years ago when 
an ex-rag-and-bone merchant Mr 
Stanley Goldblum, set up Presidential 
Life Insurance to sell insurance policies 
and mutual funds issued by others. His 
salesmen got big commissions—some¬ 
times as much as 70% of the first year’s 
premiums—and the business grew until, 
in 1966, it could buy its way into the 
big time. It acquired four insurance 
companies and a mutual fund manage¬ 
ment business. Promising 15% a year 
earnings growth, Mr Goldblum saw his 
company flourishing. Net income, under 
$1111 in 1965, reached $6m in 1968 on 
mutual fund and insurance policy sales 
of over $52501. The shares hit $80. 

Then came the 1969 bear market. 
Even the Goldblum hard-nosed tech¬ 
niques could not persuade investors to 
buy his mutual funds as, industry-wide. 
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they cashed in their chips. The 
treasured 15% growth in earnings began 
to look optimistic. To protect the com¬ 
pany’s cash flow someone hit upon an 
infallible plan ; if you cannot get 
business, make it. So the company 
began to invent insurance policyholders, 
processing them through a by now 
specially programmed computer and 
selling them on to other companies as 
reinsurance. Under this system the 
seller can sell the policy for as much as 
double the annual premiums that it 
carries. This boosted Equity’s profits, 
and provided the cash for passing on 
two years worth of premiums to the 
reinsurers. To service the premiums in 
the third and subsequent years Equity 
Funding had to sell more and more of 
its fictitious policies which, according to 
the latest revelations, could amount to 
as much as two-thirds of all the $1.3 
billion worth of insurance on the com¬ 
panies’ books. 

The greatest shock has been to the 
insurance industry, amazed that a fraud 
on so grand a scale could have con¬ 
tinued for so long, and involved so 
many people. One report states that 
before the annual auditors’ visit 
employees of the company sat up all 
night conjuring up records of non¬ 
existent policyholders, who the com¬ 
puter then killed off to produce a 
realistic death ratio. So realistic was it 
that even companies like the Connec¬ 
ticut General (which did some of the 
reinsurance) were duped. Connecticut 
General, along with such banks as First 
National City Bank of New York and 
Wells Fargo, could lose a lot of money. 

It could happen here. The Equity 
Funding scheme depended on the 
common American practice of 
reinsuring 100% of a life policy. Most 
companies, particularly in Britain, 
retain the greater proportion of a 
policy's risk, making their money out 
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of the actuarialiy calculated margin 
between pay-outs on mortality and 
premium income. But if a company is 
under-capitalised and cannot take the 
strain that the front-end loading of 
most policies impose, it could lighten 
its burden by reinsuring all of 
it. A defrauder in London could exploit 
this, though he would have to be as 
convincing as Equity Funding on the 
death ratio—and, if he wanted to avoid 
inventing fictitious policies, would have 
to watch out for reinsurance companies 
putting two and two together when a 
disproportionate amount of policies: 
lapsed after the first year. 

Nevertheless, such a fraud is tech¬ 
nically possible in Britain, and even 
the wide powers granted to the Depart¬ 
ment of Trade and Industry in the 
Insurance Bill do not rule it out ; 
powers granted to the American states 
are just as rigorous. The Californian 
inspectors had not given Equity 
Funding more than a casual once-over 
for the past three years, and the com¬ 
pany’s auditors did not spot anything 
amiss. People are naturally trusting. 

Bovis _ 

Windfall apples 
don't keep _ 

During the battle for friend-turned-foe 
P&O, everything Bovis had in the 
larder was brought on to the table. So 
the rich feast of its profits growth from 
£4.5m before tax to £ 13.5m had 
already been pre-digested by the 
market. The share price drooped to 
288p, a long way off the 514P reached 
during the P&O negotiations. It is 
depressed by the overhang of the 
2.36m “shares which P&O holds in 
Bovis, yielding a little over 2%, and 
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. Who else could tell you 
as much about investment 
in one of the great mineral 
areas of the future? 



TtotUtiunurtBank 

OF NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 

London address: 8 Moorgate, EC2R 6DB 
Telephone: Ot-606 8311 

For up-to-date and authoritative information 
on developments, markets and investment opportunities, 
send for our latest 

"Review of the Economic Situation in New Zealand" 
and our guide 

"Investing in New Zealand" 


Abbey National 
Building Sodety 
Annual I 
General! -48 
Meeting! m 


Among the points ■HBBHMHHI 
made by the Chairman, 

Sir Stanley Morton in reporting on die year 
ending 31 st December, 1972 werc:- 


1. The S<Kitty's assets at the year end 
were C'2,212 Reserves had been well 
maintained at 1.16% 

2. Liquid hinds stood at 16 -1% providing 
the right measure of security and 
confidence to our i'h million investors. 

1. During the year a total of-O 30m. was 
advanced and nearly 100,000 families 
were helped to acquire their homes. 

4. Abbey National financed about one 
m seven of all new private homes 
bsilt during the year, many tor first 
time buyers. 

3. The Society’s Branch expansion 
programme continued and at the 
year end there were 260 Branch Offices 
strategically spread throughout the 
United Kingdom. With 1,000 Agencies 
as well, no one was far from Abbey 
National service. 

Tlx adoption of tlx Report and Auvunti 
was seronded by Tlx Rt. Hon. 

The Lord Hill ofljann, Deputy Chairman. 
Mr. H. L P. Timberlake, Chief Cieneral 
Manager, paid tribute to the Chairman 
and thanked him on behalf ofthe staff. 

ABBEY NATIONAL Bl I1LD1NO SOCIETY. 
ABBEY HOIISE, BAKER ST, LONDON NWl 6XL 
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Bovis's Sanderson : everything on the table 


which both parties want to see dis¬ 
posed of. Hut at the current market 
price of Bovis, P&O is sitting on a 
paper loss One solution might he for 
Bovis to cancel these shares in exchange 
for selling off some assets—or, more 
likely, for selling part of its business. 
The banking subsidiary, perhaps .’ 

P&O might stand and wait. The 
future growth of Bovis’s profits looks 
assured, but the market is a hit worried 
about the quality of the earnings, since 
they are fundamentally derived from 
the huge increase in the value of land. 
Bovis has 2,000 acres, bought for 
around £2610, and now worth (accord¬ 
ing to the P&O offer documents) 
£5501. Crudely, that looks after £3010 
of profit over the next four years, 
assuming that 500 acres a year are 
used for the construction of around 
4,000 homes. The land-hoarding tax 
should have little impact on Bovis. 

The other major source of Bovis’s 
profits has also been property. Unlike 
property companies, which tend to 
develop and hold, Bovis has been 
developing and selling, cashing in on 
the huge difference in value between 
the cost of property and its market 
value. The £310 of the property pro¬ 
fits division was made on a turnover 
of only £ 10.5m. Together with the 
£6.Bin from housing, nearly £iom 
out of Bovis's £ 13.5m thus derives 
from the increase in the value of land. 
Bovis may take the credit for being in 
that end of the business at all. But 
there is a growing scepticism about 
superprofits generated by the scarcity 
of land, which might so easily and 
quickly be dissipated by lower inflation, 
or nastier taxation, or greater expro¬ 
priation, or something. It is also pos¬ 
sible that Bovis will in future hold (in¬ 
stead of sell) some of the properties it 
has developed. That would help the 
assets—but harm the profits. 


German heavies 

Steel appeal _ 

Frankfurt 

The German market is on the up, with 
company profits growing fast. The. 
market has sturdily resisted a liquidity 
squeeze and all those worries about 
npvahiation. But buying should lie 
selective. Go for shares pushed 
out of the limelight by the banks and 
the retailers. It is time to look at the 
heavies of German industry, the engi¬ 
neering companies and the steel com¬ 
panies. Foreigners can still buy shares 
through the D-mark pool. 

Orders for steel products, particularly 
Killed steel, reached record levels in 
the first three months of this year. This 
surge took the industry by surprise, 
Miice it came on top of the substantial 
lecovery in the second half of 1072. 
The discounts off the list prices went 
at Christmas. Customers saw the 
writing on the wall, and ordered their 
steel before the next round of price 
rises, which was led by August Thyssen- 
fluette on April 1st. Steel production 
could hit the roof in 1973 ; and the 
hefty share price rises so far this year, 
of nearly a third, still leave quite a 
bit to go. But there will be a lag 
between the increase in demand and 
the follow-‘through into higher prices 
and higher profits, and that is why all 
the steel bosses, who bear the scars of 
their cyclical industry, are sounding 
very cautious. Kloeckner-Werkc fore¬ 
casts a 13% growth in turnover, but 
still no trading profits after two years 
of trading losses, Krupp has warned 
that this year will be no better than 
last, when its profits slumped to £2111. 

Thyssen’s bid for Rheinstahl, which 
won it 60% of the shares, was not 
motivated bv the desire for the latter’s 


Jan 6.19 71-100 
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modest steelmaking capacity ; it wanted 
RheinstahPs special lines and diversified 
shipbuilding and engineeripg depart¬ 
ments. Rheinstahl shares are still well 
above Thyssen’s acquisition price. Some 4 
minority shareholders are hoping to be 
bought out at better terms, but Thyssen 
protests that it does not want total 
control. Instead, Thyssen is about to 
complete the purchase of a 5% stake 
of the shares in the consortium that 
is building the new steel works at Fos 
near Marseilles ; it wants to get 25% 
of them eventually. 

Hoesch, the second largest steel com-'" 
pany in Germany, has paired with 
Hoogovens of the Netherlands. Its aim 
—like Thyssen’s at Fos, and like 
Kloeckner with its share in Korf’s 
Hamburg steelworks—is to have an 
interest in a coastal works with access 
to cheap iron ore and coke. Perhaps 
tne best investment bet among all 
the steelworks is Hoogovens, the non- 
German in the bunch : its shares at 
FI81 have suffered because of a strike, 
and could be a bargain. 

New issue 

Don't go for 
brokers _ 

It will be a tribute to the salesman¬ 
ship of brokers lloare & Co, Govet£ 
and merchant bankers Singer and 
Friedlander if the R. P. Martin issue 
is a success. Less than half of this 
money-broking company’s shares are 
on sale at a p/e of 12.9. On the figures 
available, when Cater Ryder sold its 
money-broking subsidiary, Marshall and 
Ryder, a p/e of around 5 was thought 
to be quite high enough. And it was. 

R. P. Martin matches borrowers and 
lenders of short-term funds, and buyers 
and sellers of foreign currencies. They 
are agents, not principals. Money¬ 
broking is a cyclical business, depen¬ 
dent upon the level of activity in the * 
various money markets. There is no 
assurance that the boom conditions of 
last year will continue, and so no 
security that last year’s record profits 
of £917,000 (in 15 months) will be 
maintained. The company’s few assets 
have been reduced by over 15% » 
because of the expenses of the issue. 
Leave this one to the specialists, and 
to those who owe a favour to the 
sponsors. 

The directors admit that the com¬ 
pany has sufficient working capital. The 
reasons for going public appear to be 
to cash in on what could be a year of fc 
cvclical success. 


1971 


1977 


1973 
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TRANS UNION 

The following is an extract from the Letter of the President, Mr. 
Annual Report for 1972. 

The year 1972 brought another record high in earnings and con¬ 
tinued progress in all areas of our operations. Consolidated net profits 
rose 12.6% to $23,990,000 from $23,046,000 in 1971. The per-share 
figures were $2.61 and $2.32. 

The above figures are after adjustments for all acquisitions that 
were accounted for on a pooling basis. The figures for 1971 do not 
include extraordinary income of $6,060,000 which we received from the 
sale of all of our stock in a subsidiary company and the insurance 
recovery on a damaged ship. 

The increase in total earnings for 1972 came from many sources. 
Deserving of special mention are ocean shipping, condominium develop¬ 
ments and finance leasing. In a year in which profits of tank car leasing 
were flat, these three operations contributed materially to the Company’s 
continued upward thrust in earnings and demonstrated again the 
importance of rational diversification to avoid ovcrdepcndencc on any 
one industry. 

Our foreign based shipping companies took delivery in 1972 of a 
new bulk carrier of 117,000 tons and ordered two smaller carriers for 

1973 delivery. All three ships arc already signed to long-term charters for 
use oursidc the United Stales. The same companies were also successful 
in ordering three oil tankers, of 192,000 tons each, for delivery m late 

1974 and early 1975. 

In 1972 we sold the last of the 2,700 condominium units at our 
Windsor Gardens development and successfully launched our Heather 
Kidgc development which will eventually contain some 3,000 units. Both 
of these projects are in Denver, but a similar development has now been 
opened in Scottsdale, Arizona, and a new condominium project, 
appealing to an entirely different market, has recently been started near 
Chicago. 

Ecodyne, our water and waste treating subsidiary, also enjoyed 
.another year of record earnings. It ended the year with a backlog of $72 
million, 23% over last year. Of this backlog $44.5 million is scheduled to 
close in 1973 a figure roughly 30% higher than its counterpart a year ago. 
In mid-'72 Iicudync sold 13"<, of its stock to the public with the remain¬ 
ing 89% remaining in the hands of Trans Union. As stated at the time. 


CORPORATION 

J. W. VAN GORKOM, which was circulated to Shareholders with the 

this sale of stock was intended to improve public recognition of Kcodync 
as one of the largest water and waste treating companies in the country, it* 
not the largest. 

Profits in our tank car operations were about the same ns they were 
in 1071. Recent years have witnessed a relatively low level of new cur 
orders and a steady increase in the charges for repairs performed by the 
railroads. While these same factors were present in raoat of 1972, stable 
earnings were made possible by a major cost reduction program. In the 
lBtter part of the year inquiries for new cars picked up noticeably and 
have remained encouraging 

Speaking for the Company as a whole, we look with confidence to 
the coming year. Our businesses are basically sound and well financed. 
The economy is strong and growing. These factors should provide 
another earnings record in 1973. 

On January 18, 1973. wc completed the sole ol 525 million of equip¬ 
ment trust certificates with an average interest rare of 7.31 ?'«. These 
long-term funds replaced temporary borrowing lor the new tank cars 
that were added to our fleet in 1972. With interest rates beginning to 
rise, wc arc pleased to have this financing behind us. 

In July of 1972 wc increased the quarterly dividend bv 4%, the 
maximum permitted by the guidelines. This represented the ninth 
straight year thar the dividend has been increased 

Your management has become quite concerned about the serious 
understatement of our reported earnings that is caused by the way in 
which wc are required, because the Accounting Principles Board has so 
ruled, to handle our “deferred taxes”, which wc have deducted in the 
amount of 513 4 million lor 1972. The deferred tax account arises prim¬ 
arily because, in order to encourage the construction of all types ofrail 
cars, we are permitted to depreciate our tank cars much more rapidly (or 
tax purposes than they actually wear out. Unlike other expenses, this $13.4 
million will not he paid for an at'erage of approximately 18 vears ! When a 
liability is due at some time in the future, simple logic says wc should 
discount the amount to determine whur the real liability is today. 11 that 
were done in our case, wc would deduct substantially less than SH4 
million in determining our 1972 income, and our earnings per share 
would be materially higher. 


FIVE YEAR FINANCIAL DATA* 


1972 


Opcmting Results 

Revenues from Sales and Services . 289,318 

Operating Income ... 61,046 

Interest and Other Income. 3,677 

Interest Expense . (19,693) 

Income Taxes—current. (4,750) 

Income Taxes—deferred and investment 
tnxcieJit. (14,330) 


Net Income before Extraordinary Item*; 25,950 


Net Income (including Extraordinary 

Items’) . 25,950 

Depreciation. 24,097 

Tank Car, Vessel and Other Fixed Asset 

Disposals. 3,875 

Total Cash Flow lrom Operations. 67,812 

Payment of Cash Dividends .. 12,927 


Balance Sheet (at year end) 

Assets other than Fixed Assets . 226,994 

Tank Car Lease Fleet ... 403,332 

Ocean Vt-ssel Fleer . . 76,286 

Other Fixed Assets . 61,471 


Total Assets. 708,083 


Liabilities (other rhan borrowed debt) . .. 67,465 

Borrowed Debt. 355,608 

Deferred Taxes and Credits . 143,080 

Stockholders’Equity. 201,930 

Total Liabilities, Deferred Items and 

Shareholders’ Equity. 768,083 

Per Share Datat 

Income before extraordinary items. 52.61 

Cash flow from operations . 56.81 

Cash dividend. 51.31 


1971 

1970 

1969 

1968 


(dollars in thousands) 



256,260 

241,457 

230,364 

208,488 

54,633 

54,281 

48,474 

46,931 

4,009 

2,692 

1,847 

1,415 

(18,026) 

(17,372) 

(15,067) 

(10,868) 

(2,418) 

12,315) 

(2,7 17) 

(6,086) 

(15,152) 

(15,435) 

(12,823) 

(11,754) 

23,046 

21,851 

19,694 

19,638 

29,106 

23,741 

21,319 

19,638 

24,625 

22,940 

21,029 

19,569 

4,832 

4,402 

4,024 

3,076 

67,173 

64,211 

56,502 

5 3,075 

11,523 

10,778 

10.017 

9,252 

195,394 

169,141 

149.664 

126,747 

394,279 

372.662 

114,574 

291,986 

52,904 

56,090 

44,511 

37,9 38 

55,854 

49,815 

51.067 

42,251 

698,431 

648,328 

579,818 

501,925 

51,986 

52.5 35 

48,073 

40.54(i 

317,263 

319,011 

281,767 

229,182 

129,190 

11 4,470 

99,415 

8 7,61)2 

179,992 

162.292 

150,56 3 

144.215 

698,431 

648,328 

579,818 

501 .° 2 ~> 

$2.32 

$2.20 

SI.98 

SI 97 

$6.74 

$6 46 

$5.67 

55.-M) 

$1.24 

$1.18 

$1.12 

51.04 


•Amounts have been restated lo include companies added on a pooling of interests basis 
fAdjustcd to give effect u> 2J for I stock split, September 1, 19M. 

Certain information relating to subsidiaries and Directors’ share dealings required by The Stock Exchange to be made arailubte, 
nwv be inspected during the next three weeks during usual business hours at Kleinwort , Benson Limited , 20 EenJmrch Street, 
London , EC3P 3DB, from whom copies of the full Annual Report may be obtained. 
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No homes or Americans 


Last October The /:< onomist alerted 
unitholders to the attractions of build¬ 
ing societies, advising that they could 
be a better investment than unit trusts 
over the months ahead. Since then 
the Unitholder index has fallen by 
a.a%, but the tax-paid interest on 
building societies deposits has risen to 
and the capital invested has 
remained intact. Wc were slightly 
apologetic for advocating so lily-livered 
a policy ; but, as events have shown, 
defence can be the best means of attack. 
In delicate markets the over-aggressive 
types often end up with a bloody nose. 

In America, spawning ground of the 
aggressive investor, the small share¬ 
holder has been onlv too keen to show 
the colour of his liver. He has been 
cashing in his mutual fund holdings as 
fast as he can. In 1972 net redemptions 
amounted to a staggering $1.6 billion, 
and the trend i. still all one wav : in 


February redemptions were a record- 
breaking l>o% ahead of sales. The pro¬ 
ceeds have been invested in savings 
and loans associations (America’s 
equivalent of building societies), or in 
the plosed-ended funds which put their 
monev into bond issues. The cult of 
the equity for small American savers 
is fast asleep. 

This has helped to bring down the 
Hig Hoard prices, and been a sore trial 
to those .British urm trusts that 
specialise in the American market. 
Managers are confused by the almost 
suicidal despondency that grips Wall 
Street. It is not surprising that no 
American specialist appears high in our 
one-year performance list. The dollar's 
devaluation and a falling dollar pre¬ 
mium, as well as the poor state of Wall 
Stieet, have seen to that. 

More surprising is the relatively large 
number of American specialists among 
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MAG's Palamountain : one-year winner 



Oceanic's Lee : mixed record 


the British unit trusts with the worst 
performances in the past five years. 
The main reason for this is poor selec¬ 
tion. Both the North American trust 
and Hill Samuel Dollar have been fairlv 


Best and worst records among unit trusts. The offer price ruling at the Stan of the period is compared with the bid price ruling at April 2. 1973. Net of-tax income 
is reinvested. No account is taken of capital gams tax 


Top 20 over five years Top 20 over one year 




Current 

Growth 

Growth 

Growth 



Cunem 

Growih 

Tiual 

Croup 

sun' 

over five 

twin direct 

uver cino 

Trust 

Group 

Sl/B* 

•v 



f nt 

yean 

years 

year 



f m 





'I! 

% 

% 

M ft G Japan 

M ft G 

5 1 

4/ 0 

Target Financial 

Targei 

23 J 

1 75 6 

7/ 6 

9 3 

Japan Growth 

Save ft Prosper 

6 6 

34 & 

Scot funds 

S (.mbits 

23 G 

139 I 

95 6 

32 4 

Siolfundtc 

ScOtl>M« 

23 6 

32 4 

M Si (I Magnum 

M ft r» 

B 8 

i:i4 5 

79 2 

26 e 

Jessel Gold ft General 

Jessel Britannia 

7 6 

31 7 

Britannia Commodity Plus 

Jessel Britannia 

8 1 

128 7 

80 9 

15 b 

f bur Universal Growth 

Ebor 

1 1 6 

30 7 

M A 0 Special 

M ft C. 

6 7 

12 J 0 

69 B 

11 4 

M ft G Magnum 

M ft G 

8 8 

28 8 

Jnssol ln< am* 

JtibHel Britannia 

4 B 

115 2 

89 0 

2 1 

Ebor Commodity 

Ebor 

30 B 

28 0 

Unicorn hOO 

Hart lays Unu urn 

30 b 

1 17 9 

78 a 

3 0 

Pan Australian 

Southern Cross 

22 2 

27 9 

SrnlincorriP 

Scot hi 14 

6 3 

117 4 

/I 1 

4 6 

Oceanic. Overseas 

Oceanic 

2 i 

27 7 

Jessel Capital Giuwth 

Jeesel Britannia 

3 B 

10B b 

78 1 

3.J 

Jessel Plantation 

Jessel Britannia 

4 2 

24 7 

f bor Commodity 

F bur 

30 B 

10b 9 

72 V 

28 0 

Bridge Trust Income 

Bridge 

3 0 

22 6 

Mutual Iikow 

Mutual 

0 b 

104 4 

7b 9 

2 3 

Natural Resources 

National 

0 8 

21 8 

1 mum ml I'noiily 

1 urvlon Wall 

1 B 

101 B 

03 0 

1? 7 

Mutuul High Yield 

Mutual 

0 3 

21 0 

L <lr u Iih iunr« 

Jessel Britannia 

10 7 

100 if 

09 5 

4 b 

Shamrock 

National 

1 2 

20 6 

M ft (j be* 0»Ul 

M ft Ci 

IB / 

D9 B 

77 8 

B 0 

Commodity ft General 

Drayton 

3 3 

19 2 

DMtr.riitiiiri.iry 

Onofimcjnary 

J 6 

98 6 

64 3 

7 7 

Bmannia Commodity Plus 

Jessel Britannia 

H 1 

15 5 

Smaller l.ornijntneb 

Albml H.imliio 

12 5 

»»/ 4 

62 S 

0 9 

European Growth 

Save ft Prosper 

J 3 

lb 0 

Ebor High Holurn 

l Iwi 

H 2 

‘Jft 2 

71 1 

2 D 

Jasu.it Commodity 

Jascot 

3 B 

14 4 

EfoOl Property A Building 

FlXit 

1 1 

94 0 

79 3 

14 0 

Jascot Compound 

Jaacot 

2 b 

13 4 

National High Income 

Niiiinn.il 

2 j e 

91 9 

69 7 

9 4 

M ft G Special 

M ft G 

0 7 

11 4 

Allied High In- nine 

Ailiml HarnliiO 

27 9 

91 0 

07 9 

4 1 

FT Actuaries (All share) 

Income re invested 

... 

1 1 2 

F T At manes 'All sharp) 

tin ontti r*» intoned 


&1 5 

40 5 

11 2 





Bottom 10 over five years 





Bottom 10 over one year 



ihnnmr Invi«ttmerit Imat 

Oceunii 

1 8 

3 7 

2 0 

71 2 

Dowgntn Fund 

Dowgaia 

0 & 

72 0 

T.|iget Gruwth 

Target 

8 6 

0 b 

4 5 

18.0 

Midlrmder 

Vavaseeur 

1 1 

-22 9 

London ft WnM St 

London Wall 

l 2 

2 7 

11.2 

12 6 

North American 

Ansbachei 

0 5 

23 1 

O. *,rnii General 

Oceanic 

} 3 

3 2 

0 7 

- IB 0 

Portfolio Capital 

Portfolio 

1 1 

23 4 

loiynt F-refinance 

Target 

9 D 

4 9 

7 7 

1b E 

Oceanic Financial 

Oceanic 

1 5 

-23 a 

Capital Expansion 

Vavasseur 

2 1 

6 0 

10 6 

17 9 

f irst National Growth 

First National Equities 

06 

- 24.B 

International Mining 

Vavasseur 

1 3 

G 6 

20 3 

o e 

Targel Investment Trusts 

Target 

0.9 

■ 26 0 

OvMMMwin 

Mallei ft Wedderhurn 

l 9 

9 0 

14 0 

2.3 

Jescot Capital 

Jascot 

1 3 

-27 6 

Hill Samiii/I Dollar 

Mill Samuel 

4 1 

9.9 

06 

12 3 

Charterhouse Capital 

Charterhouse Japhel 

2 2 

- 2B.6 

Noith American 

Ansbacher 

0 5 

21, 1 

10 e 

23.1 

Jascot Sector Leaders 

Jascot 

02 

20.0 

< 


Ranking x supplied by Pltmnad Savings *5f/« statistics supplied by G S Harbart 
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UNIT TRUSTS 



heavily invested in lower quality 
stocks ; they have avoided the com¬ 
panies on high multiples which Wall 
^Street likes and which have proved 
the most resistant to the current 
bearishness. The Hill Samuel Dollar 
trust still has large holdings of 
utilities ; their low p/es should protect 
them from further falls, hut unless the 
management philosophy changes unit- 
holders should take an opportunity to 
move elsewhere. Those still stuck with 
Ansbachcr’s abysmal long-term “ per¬ 
formance ” North American trust 
I'^hould wait to see if the recent manage¬ 
ment changes make a difference. At 
least, it is no longer bottom of the 
one-year table. 

That ignominy falls to a trust with 
no holdings at all in the American 
market, Jascot Sector Leaders. It is a 
specialist fund run wholly according 
to the charts. Unfortunately, the charts 
have tended to give it " buy ” signals 
just as each sector is about to collapse. 
Jascot Capital, this group’s other trust 
in the bottom 10 over the past year, 
is a specialist in investment trusts. Like 
t,-irrie Target trust, it has been hit bv 
investment trusts' widening discounts. 

The one speciality that has really 
paid off in the past vear has l»een the. 
Far East. Two Japan funds still stand 
at the top of the one-year list. The 
Robert Fleming group is suggesting that 
they could be at the top of next year's, 
too. It advises an increase in Japanese 
holdings despite the 66% rise m the 
Tokyo index last year. M&G is also 
bullish of Japan, but its Magnum fund 
is keeping a wary eye on Wall Street. 
It feels the problems there are over¬ 
discounted, but hesitates to invest with 
.the superbears around. 

* The Far East has also paid off for 
Ivory and Sime, managers of the Scot- 


funds trust. As long-term capital 
appreciation is what most unitholders 
are after, it deserves a special mention. 
It is runner-up in the five-year table, 
and in third place over the shorter 
term. Last vear it rode the Hongkong 
cycle to perfection. At one time it had 
150% of its portfolio there, but neatly 
left in February. (Since when Hong¬ 
kong has fallen by about half). The 
remaining 20% of Scotfunds out east 
now have a special emphasis on 
Malaysian plantations. 

Another fan of plantations is the 
Jessel group ; its Eastern Produce 
subsidiary is an expert on rubber yields 
and land asset values. Strategic holdings 
haye been built up in both this fund 
and in the Commodity Plus, but the 
latter is also a heavy investor in 
minerals. Its attractions depend on 
whether you think market prices are 
going to continue rising. So do some 
of the attractions of the Gold and 
General ; its performance, although 


»»5 

good compared with most other funds, 
is disappointing against the doubling in 
the gold share index over the past year. 
It is for the “ gold to $200 an ounce ” 
enthusiasts now. 

The accolade for top trust over the 
past five years goes to Target Financial, 
which not only avoids the American 
market but has no direct overseas 
investments at all. Most of its growth 
has come from the boom in British 
property shares over the past four 
years ; at one time, when the trust was 
called Property Share Unit Trust, it 
had 60% of its assets in this sector. 
This has been steadily whittled down, 
but property shares still account for 
25% of its holdings—which may now 
be too much. In sadder contrast, the 
Target group’s Growth and Preference 
funds are in the bottom 10 over 
the past five years. But it har 
only managed the Growth fund 
since last December, when it picked 
it up in a sorry state. The Preference 
fund is primarily a means for corporate 
investors to get income ; it has a yield 
of 9.3%. 

Another group with a mixed record 
in the tables is Oceanic, alias Triumph 
Investment Trust, which recently linked 
with the National group : its Overseas 
fund is in the top to for the year, 
but it has one trust which is in the 
bottom 10 for that period and two 
more in the bottom 10 over the past 
five years. Oceanic Overseas has 
avoided the American market, and used 
its back-to-back loans to buy shares 
in Europe and South Africa (especially 
golds, which it sold too soon) plus a 
smattering of Australian industrials. No 
unit trust which has invested mainly 
in Britain stands high in the one-vear 
table, as distinct from the five-year 
one. 
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INTEREST RATES (laieei Wednesday except bond yields which aru previous Friday) 


manca | Britain | Belgium | France |Germany! Italy 


Nether- I Switzer 



cMiapariaons (% per annum) 
Money market rates: 

Day-to-day money 
Three month money* 
Commercial bank rates 
Puma lending t 
Three-month deposits 
(large amounts) 

Bond market yields 

Government long term bands 
Corporate prime bonds 
Eurobonds (hy currency) 

Forward exchange cover I 

Cost of Three month cover ' 

against the dollur 


Other key nrtea 
In London 

(% per annum) 

clearing Euro 
banks dollars 

h n 


'Prime commercial papor in America interbank rates in Britain Switzerland and Fiance (pnvee) 4 month Fonda des Rentes certificates in 
Belgium 3 month Treasury bills in the Netherlands end Germany ? month Treasury bills in Japan 
+ ln Britain clearing bank base rates plus 1% rn Franca and Switzerland rntob int hiding normal commission charges 
O CflddlTHteK ot deposit * Bn fur a 20% withholding tax ri a Noi epplu able or nol Available 

Source lor all foreign rates Chase Manhattan Bank theeo rjut", arc induunvi- only and inrmot Imj lonstruud ao offers hy Chase oi Its 
affiliates Eurotionds from First Boston (Eutopm) l muted 


1972-73 
High Low 


Price Owing® Yield 

11/4/73 oil week April 


1972 73 
High Low 


PriLe Change Yield 

11/4/73 on week April 


Algemene Bank 
Amstenlom Hot 
Ansi & NZ Bank 
BankAmenca 
B ol Ireland 
0 of Montreal 
B of NS Wales 
B ol Scotland 
U Bruxellee 
Bankers Trust 
Barclay* 

Bruxelles Lambert 
Can Imp Com 
Charterhouse Group 
Chase Manhattan 
Chemical NY 
Commorrbank 
Comll 

Credit Commercial 
Credit Foncier 
Credit Suiun 
Dai I chi Kungyo 
Denial ho Bank 
Dro-vlnnr Bank 
First Nai City 
firsl Nnl finance 
Fuji 

Gon 0( cidoritale 
Guinness Peal 
Hamhros 
• Samuel 
Hongkong K Sh 
Keyset Ullmann 
Kleinwoit Benson 
KmdiPlbHnk 
Kundi'nkrnriii 
L HI 
Lloyds 

Mamil s Mar over T s' 
Mediobanca 
Mercantile (rerln 
Mercury Secs 
Midland 
Montagu Trust 
Mnrg.ir J P 
Nat & Cjniidlays 
Nal Aostr.ilaM.i 
l Com Grp 
i War. i 
ro Cm (III 
rsk Credilbk 
ibas 

Hny.il t .triad* 
S(hn»lbrs 

iifi Walker bees 
c Gen do Bangut> 
Soc Gen de Helyiaur 
Standard A Chari 
Sue/ 

Sumitomo 
Swiss Bank Cbm 
Union Bank Switz 
Union Disc uimi 
Uniliid Dom T at 


FI 386 
FI B4 1 
41 bp 

$46 

450p 

C$194 

BOOp 

6l3p’ 

Fr B J715 
$591 
372p 
Fr B 2860 
C$311 
107p 
$47 i 
$461 
DM 205 
$39) 

F, 177 B 
Fr 441 
Fr S J/70 

Y BOO 

DM 310 
DM 241 9 
$81 
79p 

Y 630 
lr 1730 
23/p 
420p 

1 6 tip 

127 
2UUp 
1 bOp 

Fr Tl B350 
DM 570 
37 5p 
3D0pll 
$32 J 
l 84400 
44p 
180p 

470p 
24hp 
*9 7) 

I lHp* 

$A I 49 
1 HHp 

3/2p 
F» 35 7 
'Vi 146] 

Fr /47 
C$d*») 
f*J0p- 
74 Ip* 
lr B 3705 
Fr B3080 
&38p 
Fr 393 J 

Y 640 

Fr 6 3830 
Fr S 4220 
4B0p 
I03p 


1972- 

73 

OiAwey 

Price Chance 

Yield 

Hlgh 

Low 


11/4/73 on 


Apr 11^ j. 

327 

194 

Takeda Chemical 

Y 278 

+ 3 

3*1 

5H 

*11 

Union Carbide 

$424 


47 



Coal, steel 




4860 

3B75 

Arbed 

Fr B 4850 

+ 86 

3-3 

34* 

261 

Bethlehem 

$294 

■+ i 

4-0 

14-05 

886 

Broken HIU Pty 

SAfrae 

-0 38 

... 

1448 

1024 

CockeriH 

Fr B 1300 

F6 

... 

197 

136 6 

Denam Longwy 

Fr 1084 

-2 

8-4 

410 

143 

226 

12B 

F mstder 

Fried Krupp 

L 3304 

DM 1324 

+ i 

+ 34 

... 

176 

145 

Granges A B 

Kr 17S 

+ 3 

6-9 

749 

68 7 

Hoesch 

DM 66-8 

+ 0-8 

46 

90 

60-9 

Hoogoven 

FI 86-4 

-1-3 

4-7 

223 

1464 

Manneemann 

DM2144 

+ 0-6 

if 

796 

52 

Nippon Steel 

Y 188 

- 12 

3-0 

146 

65-2 

Rheinetahl 

DM 141-2 

-13 

.. 

83 

67) 

Thysaen Huatte 

DM 81-7 

♦4 

4-3 

34 

29J 

US Steel 

$34 

F2* 

4-7 

123} 

86-9 

Uemor 

Fr 121 

24 

74 

62 7. 

36 

Wan del Sidelor 

Fr 37-6 

- 1 3 

.. 


69 

491 

Anheuaer Busch 

$51) 

F2 

1-1 

1 76 

17? 

Bass Charnngton 

130p 

1 

3-8 

165 

132 8 

Buis NV 

FI 141 6 

1^ 

2 5 

173 

147 

Distillers 

15 Bp 

1 

43 

49 

»l 

Distill Seagrama 

$42) 

i 

1 6 

4/0 

1/b 

Dortmund Union 

DM 377 

11 

2 6 

181 

141 

Guinness 

150p 


4-8 

361 

238) 

Hpmeken 

FI 317 

-0-8 

1-1 

43b 

234 

Kirin Brewery 

Y 433 

i 7 

17 

1 10b 

570 

Moot Hennessy 

Fi 1196 

+ 133 

0-8 

201 

i«l 

Nat Diatillers 

$14) 


6 1 

124 

77 

Scottish & Newc 

87p 

F4 

3-7 

1 76 

1-60 

Sth African Br 

Rl-67 


4-0 

100 

71 

Whitbrearl 'A 

76)p 

+ 2J 

4-8 



Building. buihBwg 

mater tela 



232 

16b 

Assoc Portland 

200p* 

5 

4 9 

1B3 

1361 

OPB Industries 

142p 

F 1 

4 9 

201 

B1 

Boise Cascade 

$101 

* u 

2-4 

302 

762 

Rovis 

28Bp 

+ 10 

2 2 

2/ft 

195 

Cimente Lafarge 

Fr 239 

* 4 1 

8-3 

2 795 

7100 

CBR Cement 

Fr B 2/75 

+ 75 

4 7 

374 

26 2 

Contain 

2B?p 

1 1 

2-7 

150 

130 

Fug China Cloy* 

139p 

1 1 

1 9 

79190 

19050 

llelcemenn 

l 26650 

340 

1 8 

1 70 

12B 

Laing A 

1 43p 

♦ 15 

1 B 

Mb 

73 

London Buck 

76p* 

4 

4 6 

122 

89) 

Marloy 

95)p 

F 4 

38 

352 

310 

Pilkinglou Bros 

31 7p 

1 

33 

17b 

100 

Radlnnri 

1 lOp 

♦ B 

2 9 

126 

95 

Rugby Portland 

10&P 

.61 

3 7 

149 

12*» 

Slrmflny 

14 Ip 

r 2 

3 9 

760 

206 

1 drmac 

27 7p 

t? 

40 

304 

704 

Taylor Woodrow 

2 b bp 

, 1 1 

2 3 

1 18 

95 

Wirnpny 

9/p’ 

3 

1 J 



Catering, hotels, entertainment 



134 

98 

A TV A 

1 1 3p 

l 3 

6 1 

o?j 

36 j 

CBS 

$39) 

- <i 

3-6 

12? 

661 

Walt Disney 

$93| 

• 'i 


74? 

K .b 

Grenada A 

lBOp 

I 9 

3 1 

H14) 

130 

Grand Mulrupoturin 

13 Bp 


33 

651 

•"1 

Holiday hin« 

$3? 

1 

08 

4Bh 

156 

1 ylins A 

:ie«p 

4 

2 7 

2bl 

HI? 

Trust Houses Forto 

7/ 7p 

1 7 

4 A 



Cheneceie 




06 7 

62 B 

AKZO 

H 85 7 

0 2 

4 ? 

34 

20) 

Albfiyl't Mi Wilson 

2 Up 

- j 

4 / 

914 

570 

AN If. 

L 785 

- 15 


401 

1/44 

76J 

Anrvu r v.Hiamut 

$28 

* u 

4 b 

1.17 

BASF 

DM 1b9 2 

- 2 2 

4 / 

162 

173 

Royor 

DM 136 

t 3 1 

4 H 

2990 

2130 

OBA GUCiY 

Fr S 2130 

no 

1 0 

106 j 

78 

Dow 

$105 

♦41 

1 7 

1871 

144] 

Dlipnnl 

$173) 

-vj 

7 9 

485 

404 

P isons 

4T3p 

3 

2 9 

-7( 

731 

W R Gra< e 

$23} 

♦ a 

6 4 

1 76 11 

146 

Hoechst 

DM 1t2] 

, 3+ 

4 9 

294 

771 

ICI 

282p 

5 

5-0 

97 

85 

Lapoitu 

94 p 

1 l 

40 

55 

40 J 

Monsanto 

$65 


3 3 

751 

476 

Momecatini Fduiun 

L 644 

80 


7081 

772 

Norsk Hydro 

Kr 708} 

t 62) 

0-fi 

1 99 

156 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr 185} 

- 4 

65 

3180 

2370 

, Solvoy 'A 

Fi B 31 OS 

+ 66 

5-0 

205 

168 

St Gobain 

Fr 199 

2 

6 3 


138-8 

AEG Tsiefunken 

DM 151 

42} 

33 

236 

ASEA 

Kr 27? 

+ 2 

4-1 

143 

BICC 

154p 

2 

S3 

402 

CGE 

Fr 498 

n 

4 9 

92 

Chloride Group 

109p 

12 

3 8 

51} 

Comsat 

$54 

U 

10 

32 b 

Dacca 

358p 

+ 12 

3-1 

148 

EMI 

1 B4p 

6 

46 

181 

Electrolux B 

Kr 7.83 

- 6 

3* 

240 

LM Fnecson ‘H’ 

Kr 251 

« 11 

2 6 

40) 

General Elacinc 

$64) 

43} 

2 2 

128 

GEC 

1 38p 

3 

2 7 

27 

Gen Tel A Elec 

$28} 

.. 

5-7 

106 

Hitachi 

Y 206 

13 

3-0 

106) 

Honeywell 

$118 

F3I 

1 2 

16 

Hoover 

$27} 

42) 

2 2 

331) 

IBM 

$430) 

+ n 

1-3 

93 

Int Computer* 

1 12p 

+ 6 


683 

Machines Bull 

Fr 67} 

2 7 


507 

Matsushitfi 

Y 736 

+ B 

1 4 

593 

Philips 

FL 59 3 

0-6 

3 1 

126 

Pleesey 

135p 

3 

3 7 

20} 

RCA 

$28} 

+ 2} 

36 

100 

Rediffueiun 

104 p 


42 

86 

Reyrolle Parson* 

73 Jp 

+ 8 

1-4 

2043 

Siemens 

DM 318 

■» 17 

2 2 

3240 

Sony 

Y 39/0 

t 50 

0-4 

29) 

Sperry Rand 

$41) 

* U 

l-'l 

1171 

Texas Instruments 

$162} 

4 10) 

0-6 

96 

Thomson - Houston 

Fr 222 

+ 19 

38 

376 

Thorn Electrical 

403p 

8 

17 

ee 

Toshiba 

Y 132 

7 

3-8 

28 

Weatern Union 

$28} 

-i 

50 

35) 

Weetinghouse 

$36 

♦1) 

2 b 


235 

216 

Atlas Copco 

Kr 233 i 7 

2 6 

76) 

4 

BSA 

5pJ 


11 1 

89 

Babcock & Wilcox 

107p f 2 

2 3 

1 74 

132 

John Brown 

160p A 

7 2 

1460 

930 

Brown Boveri A' 

Fr S 960 1 5 

5 2 

79 

70) 

Cohen 600 

7/P 

4 9 

117 

82) 

Davy Ashmore 

109]p 1 3 

6 9 

236) 

16/ 

Dornag 

DM 196} 1 ] 

4 1 

71 

56 

B Elliott 

87p 1 

09 

370 

377 

GKN 

346p 12 

3 7 

186 

147 8 

Guiehoffnunga 

DM 102 4 |54 

4 3 

77 

48 

Hnrland A Wolft 

5 Op 5 


4 JR 

3/4 

H*twkri Sifldr-liiy 

416p t 2 

36 

7b) 

59 

H«*.nl Wnghtaon 

!i»)p i 

5-0 

43 

29 

Allred Herlicn 

J3p -1) 

- P> 

640 

131 

1HI 

Y 176 14 

3-4 

41} 

26 

Intei Comhetn 

40)p < 1} 

5-1 

132 

1 1 1 

Intel Comp Air 

118p 1 1 

30 

93] 

76) 

Laird Gmup 

B1)p 7 

3 8 

214 

139] 

MAN 

DM 17b ,2 

3-4 

94 

/[, 

Mather & Platt 

77p 1 1 

4-2 

323 

250 

Metoi Box 

262p 1 

48 

794 

/b 

Mitsubishi Httrtvy 

Y 185 17 

3 3 

1 Ih 

10/ 

Morgan Crucible 

!10p >4 

4-6 

425 

200 

SKF B 

Kr 310 l 2 

3 9 

74 

b? 

Seick 

63)p 

3 6 

130 

108 

Simon Engmg 

121p 15 

6 2 

06 

77’, 

Slone Platt 

86p > 11 

4-1* 

180 

143 

Swan Hunter 

156p +4 

6-4 

3B70 

3005 

Sulxei 

Fr S 31 76 + 1 70 

45 

4 70 

426 

Tubo Invesrments 

460p 8 

4-3 

78] 

14 

US Induatnoa 

$14} -j 

4-2 

J01 

87 

Vickerx 

lOlp r9 

4 0 

115 

90} 

Wfir Group 

100p* + 1 

52 

110 

80 

Thoa W Ward 

87}p * 

57 


Assoc British Foods 
Aaaoc Fisheries 
Avon Products 
Beecham Group 
Beghln 
BSN 


60p 

i 7 

39 

05p 

12} 

5-8 

$136 

IB} 

1-0 

28Bp 

- 1 

2 l 

Fr 197 / 

183 

8-T 

Fr 1409 

+ 4 

22 


Tables compiled with help from Messrs Yamalchi Securities Co * * Ex dividend II Ex capitalisation ^ Ex rights t Ex «H (/> Flat yield (/> To latest date. l/») Interim since reduced 6r passed, 
k Grow tedempiion yield 
















































THE ECONOMIST APRIL U, 1973 
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1972' 

73 

Ordbwry 

Pnce Change 

Yield 

High 

Low 

Slacks 

11/4/73 on week 

Apr 11 

73+ 

09} 

Brooks Bond 0 

82}p 

-3} 

4-6 

99 + 

70} 

Cadbury Schweppes 

90}p 

-2 

47 

704 

120 

Cavenham 

146p 

-6 

1-7 

99} 

67} 

Colgate-Palmolive 

$97* 

+ 6* 

1-6 

000 

-;>45 

4.90 

Col Sugar Ref 

$A4-90 

-0-13 


86 

Rich Lovell 

lOOp 

+ 3 

4-2 

jf 361 

25 

General Foods 

$26} 

+ 1 

63 

P 07} 

38| 

General MMIs 

$00 

111 

1-7 

170 

141 

Gill 6 DuffUs 

141p 

■ 2 

4-6 

464 

302 

Glaxo 

39Bp 

-6 

2-6 

44 

39} 

Hein* 

$41} 

+ 1 

2 5 

220000 

173000 

Hoffman La Roche 

FrS 173000 

1-6600 

05 

49} 

43} 

Kraft co 

$40} 


3 8 

2885 

1606 

L'Ora el 

Fr 2040 

-45 

08 

.1100 

2196 

Mot la 

L 2900 

440 


4300 

3000 

Nestle 

Fr S 3990 

-150 

1 7 

441 

38| 

Pfizer 

$40} 

H 

1-6 

119 

78} 

Procter Gamble 

SIOO} 

4 3* 

1 6 

70 

56 

Banka-Hovif 

aop 

4 2} 

5 7 

309 

286 

Rackitt & Col mar 1 

310p 

1 4 

32 

3960 

3460 

Sandoz 

FrS 3530 

+ 60 

1 8 

jffwi 

61} 

Spillera 

63p 

M 

4-9 

^39J 

26j 

Swift 

$27 

* 

2 6 

167 

167 

Tate 6 Lyln 

103p 

19 

6 7 

109 

69 

Unlgaie 

71p 


4-3 

396 

363 

Unilever 

367p* 

+ 2 

32 

169 0 

794 

Unilever NV 

FI 159 

+ 1} 

4-2 

103 

75 

United Biscuits 

B2p 

4 1 

3-4 

445 

383 

Anglo American 

402p 

+ 5 

2 0 

16} 

10} 

Anglo Am Gold 

E 15} 


3-6 

275 

224 

Charier Cons 

227p 

- 2 

30 

?75 

228 

Cons Gold Floide 

247p 

-1 

3 1 

n 121 

10} 

General Mining 

£12}* 

+ } 

4-2 


19 

J burg Cons 

£20} 

+ 1 

2 6 

080 

746 

Rand Selection 

840p 


3 1 

J 76 

312 

Union Corp 

328p 

+ b 

3-0 

« 


Insurance 




76} 

56 

Aetna Life & Cae 

$64} 


7 6 

‘.57 

388 

Allianz Verairh 

DM 635 

1 16 

1 1 

i54 

120 

CT Bowring 

123p 

1 

2 3 

730 

178 

Comm Union 

202p 

b 

43 

^OO 

422 

Eagle Stir 

4 7 Op 

- J 

3-2 

142 

273 

Equity tfa Law 

293p 

1 5 

1-6 

206 

lbb 

Gen Accident 

1 79p 

4 5 

3 7 

76910 

48360 

Gonatnli 

L 74800 

1150 

06 

'HR 

210 

Gdn Royal Excli 

234p 

6 

? 3 

212 

166 

Legal & General 

1 72p* 

1 

3 2 

■10 

65} 

Nat Nedrlaridn 

FI 73 

1 4 4 

33 

404 

314 

Pearl 

320p* 

- 4 

3 7 

2 70 

226 

Phoenix 

242p 

-} 

4 2 

lOtj 

168 

Prudential 

1 /2p* 

- 3 

3 6 

406 

332 

Royal 

3b2p 

10 

4 b 

'.930 

4750 

Royaln Bulge Vie Am 

Fr B 5930 

\ 80 

30 

114 

250 

Sedgwick 1 01 ties 

286p 

+ 4 

3 5 

r '*> 

4/8 

Sun Alliam n 

bOOp 

+ / 

3 7 


282 

Taialto Mar fit F 

Y 483 

3 

1 2 

<'•14 

476 

Tokio Marine 

Y 878 

36 

06 

637 b 

4/75 

Zurich Ins 

Fr S 8 1 75 

+ 75 

2 7 



Investment trusts 




745 

188 

Alliance Trust 

190|> 

> 4 

3 2 

-.2} 

44 

Atlaa Electric 

45p 


30 

144 

123 

BET Deferred 

125p 

2 

4 6 

9b 

73 

British Assets 

77p 

-2 

2 0 

Ibfl 

123 

Cable Trust 

1 ?0p 

4 1 

34 

168 

152 

Foreign 6 Col 

1 58p 

- 1 

1 9 

150 

122 

Globo Investments 

I28p 

I 1 

32 

48 

38} 

Industrial 6 Gen 

40}p 

1 

3 7 

63 

49 

Mercantile Inv 

62}p 

* 1 

4 3 

273 

225} 

Robeco 

F 1 265 

4 1 

4 8 

182 

148 

Rolmro 

El 189} 

} 

1 8 

118} 

97} 

Wnan Investment 

101p 

1} 

2-0 



Mines, metals 




-H 

23} 

Alcan 

$C2 7 1 



1 / 0 

37| 

Alcoa 

$62} 

f J 

3-4 

7350 

1 B50 

Alusuisse 

Fr S 2075 

+ 70 

2-9 


26} 

Amer Mel Climax 

$331 

H 

4 2 

X 

19} 

Anaconda 

$21} 

4 1 1 


102 

CAST 

11 Bp 

4 

4-2 

40b 

350 

De Beers Defd 

3B6p 

15 

3 3 

134 

96} 

Delta Metal 

1 12p 

1 2 

4 5 

99+ 

63 

Falconbndge 

SC71 

41} 


30} 

32} 

Inter Nickel 

$32| 

-} 

3-1 

431 

366 

Johnson Matthey 

428p 


2 9 

29} 

24} 

Kennecott 

$20} 

+ 2} 

3 6 

132 

90 

Lonrho 

102p 

42 

3 7 

3-90 

2 35 

MIM Holdings 

$A2 82 

-0 16 

2 6 

363 

275 

Metallgesellachaft 

DM300 

42 

1 .1 

1696 

134 1 

Pechiney 

Fr 145-2 

09 

83 


49 1 

Penarroya 

Fr 50 

-3 1 

80 

X02 

’09 

Potgieterarust Plat 

1 78p* 

-8 

2-8 

A*\ 

12 

Reynolds Metals 

$18 

4 1 

2 6 

270 

224 

RTZ 

2 5 Op 

44 

2 5 

410 

310 

Roan Cons 

325p 


12 2 

546 

485 

Selection Trust 

490p 

5 

37 

1705 

1426 

Union Mimere 

Fr B 1720 

+ 60 

43 

5-24 

2-10 

Western Mining 

$A2-4I 

015 

0-5 

248 

222 ■ 

Zamanglo 

220p ' 

+ 6 

9-9 

87 

71 

Assoc Engineering 

70}p 

41 

6-4 

37} 

29} 

BLMC 

33}p 

41} 

6-0 

340 

161 

BMW 

DM 320 

4 

1-9 

-Jfi 

ll\ 

Boeing 

Caterpillar Tract 

$20 

$64 

41} 

2*0 

22 


3I» 

Chrysler 

$36 

+ 3 

2-8 


1972- 

High 

-73 

Low 




106 

79-1 

Citroen 

Fr 88-6 

«32 


42B 

323 

Daimlor-Banz 

DM 399 


2 1 

111 

BO 

Dunlop 

98p 

4 


2676 

2068 

Flat 

L 2669 

- 7 


27 

21} 

Firestone Tire 

$22} 

+ 1} 

37 

80 } 

61} 

Ford 

$66} 

+ 4} 

4 ^ 

32 

181 

General Dynamics 

$18| 

- 1 


03 


General Motors 

$75} 

+ 31 

4 8 

31} 

26} 

Goodyear 

$27} 

+ W 

32 

1030 

264 

Honda 

Y 010 

- - 56 

1 0 

490 

155 

Komatsu 

Y 319 

- 11 

2 7 

117 

79 

Lex Service 

B2n 

-4 

3 6 

16} 

71 

Lockheed 

$7} 

-1 


236 

195 

Luces 

21 Bn 

-4 

3-1 

22+ 

HI 

Massey Ferguson 

SC20} 

+4 


45} 

32} 

McDonnell Douglaa 

$36} 

41} 

1 1 

2190 

1229 

Michelin B' 

Fr 2190 

+ B 

1-0 

638 

246 

Niaaan Motor 

Y 493 

27 

1 6 

38} 

25} 

N Am Rockwell 

SZ7| 


58 

646 

242 

Peugeot 

Fr 531 

11 

2 6 

1070 

909 

Pirelli Spa 

L 1045 

46 

4-8 

213 

164 

Smiths Induet 

l83n 

+ 15 

3 6 

2B4 

186 

Steyr-Daimler-Puch 

%274 

+-4 

3-7 

710 

406 

Toyota Motor 

Y 045 

15 

1 2 

48} 

78} 

United Aircraft 

$36} 

4 1 + 

5+1 

182 

133} 

Volkswagen 

DM 163} 

+ 09 

2 6 

295 

226 

Volvo 

Kr 272 

- 4 

1 6 

83 

52 

Westland 

62 }d 

+ 5 

4 8 

103 

80 

Wilmol- Breeden 

91 p* 

3 

40 



Multi-produet, mil 

ineilenetma 



413 

32b 

Air Uquide 

Fr 407 } 

■* } 

39 

219 

177 

Bookers 

193p 

+ 6 

36 

224 

164 

Bowafer 

204o 

6 

30 

217 

178 

British Match 

1»5p 

4 19 

4 9 

82 

70 

Ornish Oxygen 

75p 

-+1} 

40 

110 

85 

Bntish Ropes 

98n* 

* 5 

4 9 

74 + 

60 

Cope Allman 

71 }n 

1 

46 

295 

247 

Oalgety 

250p 

- 14 

4 0 

276 

247 

De Is Rue 

276d 

+ 8 

4-1 

41 + 

33} 

Eaton 

$341 


43 

31} 

161 

Engelhard Minerals 

$1 8} 

H 2} 

2 1 

44} 

261 

Gulf 6 Western 

$26} 

1 

- ■ 

24 

160 

67} 

Halliburton 

$143} 

+ B 

08 

380 

266 

Hays Wharf 

330n 

4 35 

2 1 

1060 

880 

Hudson s Bay 

1004p 

i 10 

2 1 

641 

40} 

ITT 

$42} 

41} 

2 8 

714 

bJb 

Inchcape 

065p 

23 

2 1 

961 

340 

C Itoh 

Y 635 

- 10b 

09 

14} 

a 

Lmg-Temco- Voughi 

$10} 

4 J 


761 

0} 

Litton Industries 

S9| 

1 


BB 

64} 

Minnesota Mining 

$85} 

+ 3| 

1 1 

695 

200 

Mitsubishi Shoji 

Y 410 

56 

1 7 

732 

219 

Mitsui 

Y 431 

44 

1 6 

246 

194 

S Pearson & Son 

214n 

+10 

2 9 

381 

76} 

TRW 

$29} 

» 2 + 

3 4 

30} 

25 

fnnneco 

$26 + 

’} 

63 

34} 

211 

Textron 

$24+ 


3 9 

127 

95 

Thomas Tilling 

IOOr“ 


3-7 

728 

185 

Turner & New.ill 

202p 

4 

6-3 






308 

180 

Canon 

Y 299 

+ 10 

2 5 

149} 

931 

Enstman Kodak 

$142} 

4 8} 

09 

628 

35B 

Fuji Photo 

Y 410 

16 

1 8 

1770 

14B4 

Gevaert Photo Prod 

Fr B 1575 

+ 15 

38 

160 

137 

Gastetner A 

140p 

2 

2 7 

440 

305 

Nippon Opural 

Y 396 

1 41 

2 0 

2065 

1439 

Olivetti 

L 1755 

♦ 26 

40 

266 

220 

Ozalid 

22 1 p 


2-9 

147} 

B6| 

Polaroid 

$133 

+ 81 

02 

506 

450 

Rank A 

446o 

5 

1 5 

1601 

120} 

Xoro* 

$153} 

.0$ 

0-5 



Oil 




624 

325 

Aquitaine 

Fr 400-1 

-109 

4 5 

600 

515 

BP 

542 n 


3 a 

506 

437 

Burmoh Oil 

460n 

5 

3 6 

27b 3 

1952 

Cie Petioles 

Fr 206 1 

- 1 9 

5 8 

101 

69} 

Exxon 

$101 

t 6 

39 

93} 

70} 

Geltanherg AG 

DM 90 

4 8 + 

2-2 

30 

22 

Gulf Oil 

$26} 

i 

59 

74} 

49+ 

Mobil Oil 

$70} 

•1} 

3 7 

7700 

3050 

Parrohna 

Fr B 7000 

MOO 

1 6 

461 

75] 

Phillips Petroleum 

$45 + 

41 

2 8 

129+ 

115 3 

Royal Dutch 

FI 124} 

- 1 

5-8 

102} 

771 

Schlumberger 

$97 

+ 3 


303 

379 

Shell Transport 

33Bp 

T 

4 3 

89 

54} 

Standard Oil (Calif ) 

$87} 

IB* 

3 3 

90 

61 

Standard Oil (Indiana) $90 

+ 5 

2-7 

103} 

00} 

Standard Oil (Ohio) 

$97} 

+ 0} 

20 

41} 

28} 

Texaco 
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Books 


The ringleader 

MASTER OF MIDDLE EARTH 

By Paul Kocher. 

Thames and Hudson. 248pages. 
£2.50. 

< » " ■ 1 .—.-. 

It is very likely, alas, that the son of 
people who read The Economist are less 
familiar with the writings of Professor 
Tolkien than a great many non-readers 
of this paper; after all, the virtues of 
a high rate of economic growth, and 
of the politics of the middle ground, 
are not exactly conspicuous among 
Tolkien’s themes. It is therefore worth 
recording, for those for whom Tolkien 
is only an inexplicable chunk of their 
children’s bookshelves, that the author 
of those unaccountably dog-eared vol¬ 
umes is a major candidate for the post 
of leader of the opposition to our time, 
or what we have made of our time. 

The man who wrote “ The Lord of 
the Rings” is not just a convenient 
ally of the environmentalists (a word 
he would loathe), a critic, by impli¬ 
cation, of many aspects of modern 
Capitalism, and a spokesman, again by 
implication, of anti-fascism and anti¬ 
communism. He is all of these things, 
and the number of causes that have 
claimed him into their service is evi¬ 
dence of the width of his appeal and 
the range of his ideas. But he is some¬ 
thing more, as well; unlike most of the 
people who have taken him up, he has 
a comprehensive alternative to offer, 
and the infuriating and fascinating 
thing is that we have to deduce it from 
the mythical world of Middle-earth 
he created. 

i There are two fallacies about Tol¬ 
kien. One is that he wrote only, or 
even mainly, for children. So he aid in 
“The Hobbit”, pans of which he seems 
later to have regretted, and some of 
his other lesser writings; but his main 
work is very much a matter for adults, 
and for adults who are willing to read a 
I book twice and then think about it. 
The other fallacy is that he does not 
intend us to draw conclusions for our 
own time from his account of the war 
between Mordor and the peopled of the 
west in “The Lord of the Rings”. That 
is partly his own fault, because he has 
gone out of his way to refuse to tell us 
ifwhat conclusions we ought to draw; 
but the conclusions are there, for all 


that, and the extraction of them has 
become one of the busier literary mining 
industries of the moment. 

The central theme, as Mr Kocher 
says in this book, is the relationship 
between good and evil; and, one might 
add, how to tell the difference between 
them This reviewer, for one, had 
rather suspected Tolkien of manichaean- 
ism until he was persuaded otherwise 
by Mr Kocher. The evidence Mr Kocher 
produces seems to be conclusive. The 
world Tolkien is writing about is one 
in which evil recognisably exists, and 
commands its own forces, but the closer 
one looks at Sauron and his friends the 
more evident it seems that Tolkien is 
defining evil as the conscious abandon¬ 
ment of the good. There is only one 
ultimate power, and Tolkien remains a 
Christian after all; but he avoids the 
fashionable trap of determinism by one 
of the clearest accounts of the workings 
of free will that have appeared in Eng¬ 
lish fiction in this century. By compari¬ 
son with his theology, Graham Greene 
looks a rather bumbling amateur, and 
probably a heretic to boot. 

But it is the working out of the re¬ 
lationship between good and evil in the 
War of the Ring, not the theology of it, 
that has captured most of Tolkien’s 
admirers. It is doubtful, for instance, 
whether anyone who has read “The 
Lord of the Rings” will have felt quite 
the same way afterwards about some of 
the things that are done in the name of 
the permissive society, and his doubts 



Tolkien: how many miles to Mordor? 


will be based on the argument that 
Tolkien seems to share with such people 
as Mr David Holbrook: that it is import¬ 
ant to avoid the kind of relationship 
between two people, sexual or other¬ 
wise, which converts one of them into 
an object for the other to use. It is also 
remarkably difficult, after reading 
Tolkien, to visit any totalitarian coun¬ 
try, and particularly the countries of 
the communist world, without a curious 
feeling that one has been there before. 

These are not points of view, on the 
face of it, that seem compatible with the 
majority opinions of today, and the 
same is true of what Tolkien says about 
war. “The Lord of the Rings”, after all, 
is a book about a necessary war, and a 
war a good deal of which is fought a 
long way from the territory of those 
who have resorted to arms to defend 
their ideas. Tolkien may even be imply¬ 
ing that for certain purposes war is a 
condition of life. As Mr Kocher says of 
Aragorn, the co-hero with Frodo of the 
whole epic, “he neither loves nor hates 
fighting but accepts it as a fact of his 
times”; and we are given no reason to 
think that times change much in this 
respect. 

That is something for contemporary 
attitudes to chew on. But then the most 
astonishing thing about Tolkien is his 
popularity at a time when he seems to 
run counter to almost the whole body 
of current received ideas. Here is a 
man who says that at bottom we have 
two things to choose between, and we 
cannot avoid making the choice; that we 
must stand by our friends, and refuse 
to temporise with our enemies, in the 
name of that choice; and that, having 
made the choice, we may find ourselves 
involved in doing and experiencing 
horrifying things for the sake of what 
we have chosen. It seems odd that such 
a creed should have become so popular 
in a generation that firmly believes 
itself to be relativist, agnostic, amelior- 
ist and pacifist. But then perhaps the 
generation is becoming less sure of its 
beliefs, and Tolkien is asking some of 
its questions for it. 

Scapegoat Jones 

THE NEW INFLATION 

By Aubrey Jones. 

Deutsch/Penguin. 240 pages. £2.95 
cloth, 40p paperbound. 


In 1964 Mr Aubrey Jones “had been a 
minister; but what was a minister? 
The occupant for a couple of years of a 
department of state, numerous in its 
layers of staff, tenacious in its traditions, 
and massive to move. One scarcely in 
fact moved it”. So he accepted with 
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reasonable alacrity the then Mr George 
Brown’s invitation to head the Prices 
and Incomes Board, because perhaps 
this was the way “in which history 
moved”. In the event, alas, on this 
initial run round the necessary track of 
a compulsory incomes policy, history 
merely moved full circle. But the valu¬ 
able last three-quarters of this book 
confirm what one had always believed: 
no part of the fault for the failure 
deserves to be laid on Mr Jones. 

For the first quarter of the book, one 
has awful doubts that perhaps some of 
it might deserve to be. Mr Jones is a 
shrewd administrator, a man of incisive 
mi fid, but a surprisingly poor pedagogue. 
In the first four chapters of general 
reflections he piles in too much detailed 
explanation at the few points where he 
is being platitudinous, omits too much 
at the several points where he is being 
controversial, and generally leaves the 
reader feeling by page 65 that he might 
soon want to ask permission to leave 
the room. But after chapter 5, when the 
book starts to analyse the experiences 
of the Jones board, one is attending with 
a very intelligent insider at the spec¬ 
tacle of how history is unmade. 

The Labour government’s incomes 
policy failed because the muddle it had 
made of its exchange rate policy obliged 
it simultaneously to try to keep the 
rise in real after-tax incomes down to 
the appallingly low growth rate of 
between i and H per cent a year; and 
because when the government wanted 
to run away from strikes it passed the 
critical decisions on the pace-setting 
claims to less skilled adjudicators than 
the Jones board, varying down from 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson himself 
(with his inflationary intervention in 
the 1967 Liverpool dock strike), through 
normal courts of inquiry (which gulp 
in formal evidence from employers and 
unions who usually prove not to have 
the faintest inkling of the true facts 
about what is really going on in their 
own industry), to specialist inflators 
such as the Kinderslcy 30 per cent 
award for doctors’ pay in 1970 (the 
irrationale of which Mr Jones dissects 
with a nice rudeness of which The 
Economist would be proud). 

The book contains a useful summary 
of arbitrators’ usual mistakes; a shrewd 
commentary on American prices and 
incomes policy, although it surprisingly 
shows less understanding of what has 
been happening elsewhere; and a terse 
and expert postscript on Mr Heath’s 
stage two (Mr Jones criticises some of 
the small print, and fears that a policy 
which has been “started without trade 
union co-operation may subsequently 
be relaxed in order to secure it”). Sir 



Jones: deserving honour 

Frank Figgures of the pay board should 
digest all the words in this book, includ¬ 
ing the few wrong-headed ones. Sir 
Arthur Cockficld of the prices com¬ 
mission (which Mr Jones thinks should 
be amalgamated with the pay board) 
should read it more quizzically. And it 
is high time that the conservative 
establishment, preferably led by a 
penitent Mr Heath, made tangible 
recognition of the debt which Britain 
owes to the considerable public service 
between 1964-70 of this (sometimes 
maddeningly) logical, courageous and 
precise Aubrey Jones. The prophet now 
deserves some honour in his own Tory 
country. 

Staggers and Naggers 

KINGSLEY: THE LIFE, LETTERS 
AND DIARIES OF KINGSLEY 
MARTIN 

ByC. H. Rolph. 

Gollancz. 413 pages. £4. 


The biography of Kingsley Martin is 
nothing less, and little more, than 
half of the history of the New States¬ 
man. He became editor at the age of 
33, for the first few months of both 
the Nation and the New Statesman 
ridden in tandem, and then of the 
amalgam that, as Mr Rolph cheerfully 
reminds us, rapidly became known as 
the New Staggers and Naggers; he 
remained editor for 30 years, until 
1960; he died in 1969. The account of 
his childhood is charged with the mag¬ 
netic character of his father and his 
letters from France during the first 
world war (where, a conscientious 
objector, he was serving in an ambulance 
unit) are the first revealing flashes of 
character, followed swiftly by his “first”, 
his time at Princeton and the publication 


of his first book,' on Palmerston. But 
the post-adolescent years before his 
editorship, when the Cambridge fellow¬ 
ship he wanted went to Blackett, the 
scientist—Cambridge was already,, 
chock-full of historians—when his 
stint on the Manchester Guardian 
turned sour and his marriage even 
sourer, make colourless and mercifully 
brief reading. And his post-editorial 
years were merely a coda to life, whose 
sadnesses Mr Rolph does not hide. He 
has written a remarkably detached bio¬ 
graphy of a man whose story is un¬ 
detach able from the story of a paper 
for which Mr Rolph, too, has written 
for a quarter of a century. 

True, there are quotations in plenty 
from unsolicited testimonials to the 
influence, prestige, honesty and stan¬ 
dards of the New Statesman under 
Kingsley’s editorship; the book would 
be incomplete and unfair without them. 
(Ironically, one of the most striking and 
articulate of these, illustrative of “a 
special quality which I think has never 
been fully realised”, Kingsley Martin’s 
ability to maintain in the New States¬ 
man “an intimate contact with the 
intelligent poor”, is also the most dated.) 
There is the occasional identity of 
attitude between author and subject: 
though Keynes of course looms large 
in this book (not least in his influence 
on Kingsley’s payments to subscribers, 
which Keynes thought should be token; 
he “used to say that he could write the 
whole of a New Statesman issue himself 
in three hours and thoroughly enjoy 
the process”), Mr Rolph seems to share 
some of his subject’s disdain for econo¬ 
mists. But he is utterly frank about 
Kingsley’s failures: he was, for example, 
an abysmally bad broadcaster, and Mr 
Rolph quotes an embarrassing letter to 
Reith in which Kingsley demands to 
know if he has been blacklisted; he 
longed, later, to become a television 
personality, an admission which Mr 
Rolph rather snootily accounts a 
“confession”. 

Mr Rolph never gives the impression 
of concealment, never employs senti¬ 
mental whitewash: here is an editorial 
in Kingsley’s first edition, heralding a 
loss of power by the Nazis in Germany, 
here is Kingsley during the invasion 
scare considering plastic surgery because 
he thought he looked like a Jew (he 4 
was anyway on the Nazis’ list of 3,000 
people for immediate imprisonment). Mr 
Rolph is so unsympathetic towards Olga 
as almost to arouse a perverse sympathy 
in the reader, until he reads to the end 
of the chapter devoted to Kingsley’s 
wife and realises just how unbalanced 
she was. The syntactical errors iriv 
Kingsley’s prose are exposed, but merci- 
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Kingsley, by Michael Ayrton 


fully: Mr Rolph remarks sapieritly that 
■lie was one of those rare characters 
whose meaning comes across most 
clearly when they bother least about 
correctness; his London Diary, for 
example, was stiff with grammatical 
errors. 

This is a good book, an intelligent 
book, a book well based on a wealth of 
papers and diaries, a remarkably per¬ 
cipient book but yet a muddled one. 
Kingsley was undoubtedly a muddled 
^nan, and Mr Rolph docs not get bogged 
f down in conflicting character impres¬ 
sions; in his introductory, analytical 
chapter he picks his way with great skill. 
But his order is not strictly chrono¬ 
logical. Other frameworks for biography 
arc of course possible, but risky. In Mr 
Rolph’s book one is too often referred 
forwards and backwards. Then again, 
the details of the paper’s progress (cir¬ 
culation, profits and so forth) are 
scattered and too vague. Mr Rolph is 
of course writing about the man and 
not the paper, and never loses sight of 
this through the tangle of their joint 
^destinies in the middle years of the 
twentieth century; but the reader feels 
the lack of formal structure, just the 
same. 

Civil servants 

.THE NOBILITY OF LATER 
r MEDIEVAL ENGLAND 

By K. B. McFarlane. 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press. 357 pages. £4.25. 


This third instalment of the posthumous 
works of Bruce McFarlane is, in many 
.ways, the most interesting. Many histor¬ 
ians will be surprised to find here the 


BOOKS 

origins of ideas which have become so 
much commonplace since he first enun¬ 
ciated them that it is all too easy to 
forget how novel and radical they were 
when first propounded. 

For McFarlane, the nobility of 
England was not the self-seeking, loutish 
and ignorant obstacle to a beneficent 
royal policy of popular legend. It was a 
group of men which included, among 
its very varied membership, individuals 
who displayed intelligence, administra¬ 
tive ability, and a real sense of respon¬ 
sibility for the maintenance of royal 
government. In large part it was, and 
remained, a service nobility, which did 
not reject the duties of military command 
and civil counsel as soon as it had 
obtained sufficient land to assure its 
social position. Only if it is viewed in 
this light does its role in society as a 
whole become comprehensible, and the 
illumination of that role is this book’s 
central contribution to historiography. 

Almost equally important was McFar- 
lane’s intense sense of the reality of the 
nobles as people. And because these 
pieces were intended for oral delivery, 
his obiter dicta come over with enhanced 
force, freed from the conventions of 
formal scholarship. It is good, as well 
as true, to be told that “Nevill ladies, 
most of them dowagers, were monstrous 
tough”. 


Without FDR 

ELEANOR: THE YEARS ALONE 

By Joseph P. Lash. 

Deutsch. 368 pages. £3.50. 

Mr Lash has divided his biography of 
Mrs Roosevelt as her life divided: into 
the years of her marriage and the 17 
years after FDR’s death. The second 
volume has to do without—as she her¬ 
self did—FDR’s fascination, the White 
House, the huge problems bearing down 
on the presidency, the visits of kings 
and prime ministers, the four great 
electoral sweeps. Nonetheless, this 
second volume tells a remarkable story 
and Mr Lash tells it with the same 
sympathy and the same meticulous 
scholarship which distinguished his 
first volume. Eleanor Roosevelt was 
now, as she herself noted with some 
satisfaction, free to do and speak as she 
pleased. As a gesture to the presidential 
widow, the Truman Administration 
made her a delegate to the United 
Nations; to the delight of her friends 
and the astonishment of her enemies, 
she turned in an excellent job. 

Her work on the Human Rights 
Commission was made for her. She was 
modest, anxious to learn and she learned 
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Eleanor alone 


fast. She became a formidable public 
speaker, ail the more effective because 
she spoke in a simple, homely way. She 
did not take long to get the measure of 
the Russians (and the British) and to 
give as good as she got. Her influence 
on the Administration — and she was 
regarded with great respect by General 
Marshall, then the secretary of state 
was always cast against provocation and 
the risk of war; she preached endlessly 
that America should do what was right 
and should rely on economic rather 
than military means. She became an 
unofficial ambassador-at-large to the 
developing world, where her name 
and her own embodiment of American 
compassion guaranteed her a welcome. 

All this came to an end when the 
Kisenhower Administration took over, 
but she retained her great interest in 


the United Nations. She had, moreover, 
besides her fascination with politics, 
her column and her radio shows and a 
very respectable income out of them, 
most of which went to charity; she did 
not mind advertising margarine if it 
meant more money for her good works. 

Almost to the end, she wielded great 
influence and used it to keep alive her 
husband’s ideals. She was a very effec¬ 
tive politician. She could bring Demo¬ 
cratic conventions shouting to their 
feet with her all-embracing smile; she 
could also wield the political hatchet as 
adroitly as anyone. She strove tirelessly 
tor Adlai Stevenson (even the third 
time around, when Stevenson seemed 
unwilling to make any effort himself 
to secure the Democratic nomination — 
her one real mistake) but she was not 
above telling him, when he spent end¬ 
less hours polishing his orations, that 
“not every speech has to be a Gettysburg 
address”. 

With all this, she remained the lively 
centre of a large, devoted and often 
troublesome family; she never forgot 
a friend. She never turned her back on 
life: this would have been the cardinal 
sin. After the years as an ugly duckling, 
of dedicating herself to her husband’s 
career and mission, she showed that she 
could make it alone. 

Ideals and interests 

FIT AND PROPER PERSONS 

By E. P. Hennock. 

Edward Arnold. 410 pages. E8. 

'Die title of this book suggests a passage 
from a l udor bidding prayer. In fact, 
it goes back only to the Municipal 
Reform Act of 1835. The following 
words have been used ever since in 


support of candidates for election to 
local authorities: “This meeting con¬ 
siders X a fit and proper person to 
represent the Y ward on the town coun¬ 
cil”. The words allow for a wide variety 
of interpretations, and Dr Hennock’s ' 
main thesis—in a book of many theses 
—is that it is useful for both the his¬ 
torian and the political scientist to con¬ 
sider carefully and critically the 
different meanings which have attached 
to them at different times. Most of his 
book is concerned with Victorian cities, 
but he frequently strays into the twen¬ 
tieth century and his last chapter is., 
concerned with the Maud report. 

Comparisons of patterns of nine¬ 
teenth-century and twentieth-century 
local government are hampered by 
changes in the powers of central gov¬ 
ernment and new views of citizenship 
which have both influenced and been 
influenced by these changes. Much 
that is relevant is missing from Dr 
Hennock’s comparative analysis, par¬ 
ticularly the developing role of party." 
He is at his best in dealing in detail 
with the comparison between Victor¬ 
ian Birmingham and Victorian Ixeds 
which makes up most of ihe bulk of the 
book. Yet to grasp his main thesis it is 
perhaps easiest to turn immediately 
from his introduction to the last two 
chapters—one on town councillors, 
“the history of an ideal”, and the other 
on “the present state of the question”. 

In 1835 it was generally agreed, Dr*, 
Hennock suggests, that “ideally” (and 
the word “ideally” is stranger in this 
context than in that of Chamberlain’s 
Birmingham) town councillors were 
expected above all else to be men of 
“station” and “respectability”. The 
other criteria were “substance, pro¬ 
perty or wealth” and “intelligence or 
education”. Since the middle years of 
the nineteenth century there has been 
no agreement about crucial character¬ 
istics, and Dr Hennock gives admirable 
summaries of the very mixed attitudes 
towards the claims of businessmen, 
professional men and workingmen as 
town councillors at particular times. 
He ends with current differences of 
approach. The Maud commission 
maintained that it was neither possible 
nor desirable that councils should “in 
some way be representative of all the 
varying interests, economic groups or 
education levels in the community”. 
As Dr Hennock summarises it very 
succinctly, representation was deemed 
a matter of political skill, not a func¬ 
tion of social statistics. Yet Messrs 
Moss and Parker, authors of a survey 
commissioned by Lord Reddiffe- 
Maud, claimed that “the direct re- A 
sponsibility for services designed to 
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meet the needs of many sections of 
the population can only be effectively 
discharged if people with first-hand 
knowledge of ail sections of the com¬ 
munity are represented on councils”. 

1 Because of very different concep¬ 
tions of the appropriate range of “ser¬ 
vices” in the twentieth century and 
very different conceptions of the auto¬ 
nomy and structure of local communi¬ 
ties it is not easy to see the relevance 
of Dr Hennock’s detailed historical 
studies to contemporary debate. Per¬ 
haps the main value of his book is that 
,hc demonstrates how iL was possible 
m exceptional circumstances for ideals 
to triumph over interests in town and 
city government. But he can point to 
no twentieth-century counterparts of 
the religious groups in mid-Victorian 
Birmingham who evolved a civic gospel. 
For gospel-makers to be successful, 
they need to be something more than 
lit and proper persons. 

Convincing chartist 

HOW THE AVERAGE INVESTOR 
CAN USE TECHNICAL ANALYSIS 
FOR STOCK PROFITS 

By James Dines. 

Dines Chart Corporation. * 704 pages. 
S19.95. 


It might scarcely seem possible to 
dredge up a less appetising title for a 
jDook. But then, does it matter? All too 
evidently, it is about chart-reading in 
investment and, if Mr Jim Slater is 
right, chartists are men in tattered 
mackintoshes, and so perhaps wary of 
shelling out $20 for anything. Isn’t 
this one of those innumerable books 
that nobody actually reads? 

One may hope not. Lvcn for someone 
like this reviewer, fundamentally un¬ 
sympathetic before and afterwards, 
Mr Dines has written an exceptional 
book. In form, it is a summing up of 
many years’ practice, research and 
meditation on investment, during which 
he has produced a bracingly unfashion¬ 
able newsletter on Wall Street. There 
are, inevitably, many quotations from 
this Dines Letter—what better way of 
establishing a record of convincing 
forecasts? (To give him his due, there 
are occasional instances quoted here 
, where he also blundered completely.) 
This is linked with a commentary on 
market psychology and chart metho¬ 
dology, which can be read on almost 
any level, from novice to sophisticate. 
And within his own terms of refer¬ 
ence he is clear-sighted, realistic and 
pleasantly free from bogus omniscience. 
j‘Unlike some of their interpreters,” 
*/« Kait 41sl Street, New York, N. Y. 10017 


he observes, “charts do not always 
speak.” 

But Mr Dines, unhappily, dodges the 
challenge of the random walk theorists, 
who demonstrate to their own satisfac¬ 
tion that share prices move, without 
memory, in a discontinuous scries. If 
true, this of course makes nonsense 
of chartist pattern-projections. Mr 
Dines simply dismisses their premises, 
with a few leaden-footed jokes about 
computer people. What is interesting 
is fiis extension of the conventional 
defence of charts—that they are a 
uniquely up-to-date expression of the 
investment community’s opinions on a 
share—into a discussion of the inner 
motivations of investors. This is not an 
exercise in amateur psychology; laying 
false claims to skill is not the Dines 
way. It is a detailed and knowledge¬ 
able summary of the relevant freudian 
analysis and studies of crowd behaviour. 

At the end of the day, no doubt, 
some students of Dines will turn out 
to be much better than average inves¬ 
tors. But this book is more than a vadc 
rnecum, it is an apologia pro vita sua, 
by the sort of character that Aldous 
Huxley might have relished, plodding 
off on a lonely and idiosyncratic path to 
self-realisation. Sometimes the rich are 
very different from ourselves, and not 
just because they have more money. 

Serving two masters 

CAROLINE COURTIER: THE LIFE 
OF LORD COTTINGTON 

By Martin J. Havran. 

Macmillan. 250pages. £3.95. 


Francis Cottington was one of those 
servants of the early Stuart monarchy 
who contributed about equally to its 
working and to its downfall. As the 
third son in a family of Somerset 
clothier-gentry, he depended for his 
success entirely on office and court 
opportunity. A connection with Sir 
Hdward Stafford began the industrious 
diplomatic career that kept him for most 
of James I’s reign in Spain. “Oppo¬ 
sitionists”, as Professor Havran calls 
them, regarded him as completely 
Spaniolised, and claimed with some 
evidence that he had been converted 
to Catholicism on what he mis¬ 
takenly thought was his deathbed. He 
struck to his advocacy of alliance with 
Spain at the formidable cost of quarrel¬ 
ling with Buckingham. But he came 
back to favour as chancellor of the 
exchequer under Portland’s treasurer- 
ship, and acquired the envied and hated 
post of the master of the Court of 
Wards. 

After Portland’s death, Laud—who 
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Cottington. Stuart opportunist 


saw Cottington as personifying the evils 
of feeble and corrupt government — 
kept him out of the highest- political 
offices. He remained a leading member 
of the near-C.atholic group in the coun¬ 
cil, sitting day after day on its principal 
committees and able, as matters got 
worse, to turn smoothly from efforts 
to raise new loans in the City to organ¬ 
ising the defences of the Tower. There 
seemed nothing to redeem his image as 
an “Evil Counsellor.” Yet in May, 
1641, with Strafford executed, Laud in 
the Tower, Windebank and Finch fleeing 
for their lives, Cottington quietly laid 
down his offices and retired to his 
enormously expanded estates. Pro¬ 
fessor Havran has not found any new 
confirmation of the assumption that he 
had struck a bargain with the opposi¬ 
tion that enabled Lord Saye and Sele 
to take over the Court of Wards and its 
profits. It did not save him from seques¬ 
tration and eventual exile—to Spain. 

The book is unpretentious, readable, 
and well-documented— though the 
system of one footnote per paragraph 
sometimes conceals the origin of parti¬ 
cular statements. It is at its best in 
the descriptions of Cottington’s tasks 
and anxieties in Spain, where the 
troubles of merchants seem to have 
occupied as much time as high diplo¬ 
macy, and in the glimpses of how gently 
administration on the crown’s behalf 
could merge with self-interest. The 
occasional digressions on wider poli¬ 
tics are less confident. (Dr A. L. Rowse, 
in a brief introduction, says incidentally 
that the compromise of the Restoration 
“should have been reached 20 years 
before and saved all the trouble.”) 
But Cottington, in contrast to Laud and 
Wentworth, did not see that his world 
was about to be shattered: for him the 
great social conflicts, like the problems 
of paying for the Scots’ war, were “not 
under my cap.” 


The cinder patch 

ATLANTIC ISLANDS 

By T. Bentley Duncan. 
University of Chicago Press. 
307 pages. £4.50. 


Most people today would have some 
difficulty in pin-pointing Madeira, 
the Azores and the Cape Verde Islands, 
which bear the off-putting nickname 
of “The cinder patch”. But in the seven¬ 
teenth century world maps showed[all 
three groups of islands enlarged out of 
all proportion to the continental land 
masses. The reason for the cartograph¬ 
er’s distortion was quite simple; these 
Portuguese islands were of vital import¬ 
ance to the whole European sea-faring 
community of the time. They served as 
navigational points of reference, as 
victualling stations, as bases for ships’ 
maintenance. Without them the early 
Atlantic crossings would scarcely have 
been possible. 

Their history was only marginally 
of their own making. They rose to 
prominence through their geographical 
situation; they sank into obscurity 
with the development of steam, steel 
and navigational aids. This is the story 
which the author, an assistant pro¬ 
fessor at Chicago, tells with painstaking 
attention to minutiae. Each group of 
islands—depending on its position in 
the track of the trade winds—had a 
different role to play in the pattern of 
Atlantic shipping; each, too, because 
of its climate, had a different economic 
potential to develop. Madeira had its 
wine, which actually improved with the 
heat and the knocks of sea travel, the 
Azores had agricultural produce and 
woad (which resembles lettuce leaves) 
and the Cape Verdes had salt and 
virtually nothing else. 

It was obviously a labour of love for 
the author to sift through the mass of 
documents still extant in the archives 
of the various islands, and it is a wholly 
admirable and scholarly piece of work. 
The general reader will want to skip 
the 34 statistical tables on the export 
of flax fibre and tow cloth or the import 
of dyestuffs (in long tons and Portu¬ 
guese quintals). But the picture that 
emerges of social, cultural and religious 
life on the islands is of wide interest. 
While supreme civil authority was 
wielded by governors, good and bad— 
a few of them hereditary—some reveal¬ 
ing statistics indicate the peculiar im¬ 
portance of the Catholic church. In 
1646 in Ponta Delgada in the Azores, 
for instance, 8 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion was in religious orders; in 1720 the 
figure had risen to 12 per cent of all 
adults. In the Cape Verdes the law speci¬ 


fied that slaves awaiting embarkation 
should be instructed, converted and 
baptised and kept in special “houses 
of catechism”, where priests would be 
in constant attendance. “Theologians,” 
says the author, “argued that God per-' 
mined African slavery to exist only 
because it was, or could be, the instru¬ 
ment for the salvation of tens of thous¬ 
ands of souls”. 

The story of the role of the Cape 
Verdes as a great slave entrepot is told 
in fascinating detail in the final chap¬ 
ters. “White and black entered into a 
series of complex interactions that, 
involved oppression and collaboration, 
cruelty and concubinage, mutual 
accommodation and inter-marriage 
and much else”. The author shows how 
those slaves who were not exported 
brought about a colourful coalescence 
in which ' the African predominates 
on the ethnic side, and the Portuguese 
on the cultural and religious side. 
Massive promiscuity involving whites, 
blacks and browns—including the 
clergy, it seems—has reduced, if not 
abolished, racial discrimination; but we 
are left with the impression that relative 
racial harmony is one of the few attrac¬ 
tions this group of islands has to offer. 

Short list 


The Bankers’ Almanac and Year 
Book, 1972-73 (Thomas Skinner 
Directories, £13). At gold’s new dizz$- 
price, one may no longer be able to say 
that any book is worth its weight in the 
stuff; but this 1,116-page heavyweight 
must surely be essential to anyon£ 
engaged in international banking or 
wanting to know the banks in Saudi 
Arabia, Phnom-penh, Lesotho or wher¬ 
ever. Some fascinating historical 
material includes the prices of Consols 
since 1840 and the principal changes 
since 1700 in banking institutions in 
Britain: banks may have their troubles 
today, but the number of failures last 
century is hair-raising. 

The Almanac of World Military 
Power by T. N. Dupuy and W. Blan¬ 
chard (Arthur Barker, £8.40). Those 
who are used to and, indeed, spoilt by 
the excellent annual surveys of mili¬ 
tary power by the International Insti¬ 
tute of Strategic Studies will wonder 
why the publishers have bothered to 
import this almanac from the United 
States and to retail it at a stiff price. A 
more charitable view is that, ignoring its 
poor maps, its factual accuracy and 
sensible, unexceptional assessments will 
commend it to a few libraries. But it 
is the sort of book that can quickly, 
date. 
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read a 
hi-fi odvert 


MAJOR TIMING 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


SILVER - Oct. 71: BUY- cover 
previously recommended short posi¬ 
tions; Jan. 72: Prices In second half 
higher than first half. 

GOLD - We have been bullish for 
two years; Jun. 72: expect third 
quarter high around $70-75 London. 

SUGAR- Jan. 72: SELL ON 
STRENGTH; June 72. Aggressive buy¬ 
ing; Mar. 73 New York Future 5,50- 
6.00 cant range. 

SOYBEANS - Apr. 71 BUY; 
Oct. 71: complete 71/72 crop year 
coverage on current weakness. 

SOYBEAN MEAL - Nov. 71: 
BUY aggressively. 

SOYBEAN OIL -Jan. 72: New 
Lows fourth quarter. 

PORK BELLIES - Aug. '71 
B U Y on weakness; Feb. '72 BUY. 


For over a quarter of a century, 
our basic research has enabled us 
to anticipate well in advance a 
major reversal in the price trend. 
It is indicative of the commodity 
work performed by us for many 
large corporations in mdustiial and 
agricultural commodities. Ibis re¬ 
search has run into millions of 
dollars. We know of no other 
organization like ours-the oldest, 
the largest, and the most highly 
regarded commodity prkc fore¬ 
casting film in the world. 


HIDES - (HEAVY NATIVE) Jan. '71: 
BUY; March '71: BUY; July *71= 
BUY; Oct. '71. BUY; Jan. 72. 
BUY; Apr. '72: BUY. 

COCOA - Oct. 71: major buying 
opportunity expeettd during this 
quarter; Jan. 72: prices to average 
higher in aecond than first quarter, 
still higher In third. 

WHEAT - BUY on dips towards 
1.45 Chicago; June 72: Much fur¬ 
ther price strength Into fourth 
quarter It significant sales mads 
to U.S.S.R. 

CORN - June 72: B U Y on weak¬ 
ness. 


WOOL - Mar. 72: Continue view 
major trend up 

COPPER Aug 72. SELL Dec. 
72 COMEX in 52-54 cent range 


Your inquiry on vour corporation 
letterhead is requested addressed 
to: 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Sukildiory af Industrial Cemmedily Carp. 
122 Eail 42nd St.. New Yark, N Y. 10017 
tafeli- ECOkOMtU ttl.pX.ni >11417-1141 

World Wide Service 



To find the clue that tells how good the 
advertised system probably is, we suggest 
you check the one component that is the 
source of the sound—the pickup cartridge. 
We feel that whoever assembles a superior 
system will complete it with a superior car¬ 
tridge, Virtually every Shure cartridge has 
been acclaimed by hi-fi critics and authori¬ 
ties as best in its class. That's why you see 
so many of them paired with "best-in-their- 
class" components, and why they mean a 
more-for-the-money system. 


Shure Electronics Limited 
8ft Blackfriars Road Dspt 
London SE1 8HA 
Telephone (01)928 3424 


The main laboratories at Lincoln’s Inn Fields 

The Imperial Cancer Research 
Fund deserves your support 

because 

• It is entirely financed from voluntary contributions and devotes 95^p 
of every pound donated to cancer research. 

• Its laboratories at Lincoln's Inn Fields offer unrivalled facilities and 
are the largest independent centre for cancer research in Furope. 

• It is committed to an oxpanding research programme and its hopes 

for the future depend on YOUR SUPPORT NOW.. 

I i Pints j 

For everyone's sake support I.C R F. now with an offer of holp : hmihe oijien 

or a donation. It makes sense. ! trlS) , , 

I Thv Hunsirikli | 

Donations may haunt to: Hon. Traaaurar. ‘■■■"’T 1 " j 

I.C.R.F., Dept 202. P.O. Box 123. Lincoln's Inn Fields. London, WC2A 3PX 
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Hdtel Atlanta 

Boulevard A. Max 7 

B-1000 Bruxelles 


ai 

M 


^Brussels 

I 'Businessman's hotel 

★ ★★★ 

deluxe class 


central location very Q^et 


25 minutes 


244 rooms with private bath 


I 3 restaurants and Hilly 

\ (sensed bar 


H 


local calls free' 


at guests’ disposal 


| multilingual secretarial 

1 services available 


Llil-XliiiliiLi 


OTTOMAN BANK 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that, in accordance with 
Article 29 of the Statutes, the ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of Shareholders will be held on WEDNESDAY, 
the 9th May, 1973, in THE GREAT EASTERN HOTEL, 
(ESSEX ROOM), LIVERPOOL STREET, LONDON, 
E.C.2 at 12.30 p.m. to receive a Report from the Com¬ 
mittee with the Accounts for the year ended 31st December, 
1972; to propose a Dividend; and to elect Members of the 
Committee. 

By Article 27 of the Statutes the General Meeting is com¬ 
posed of holders, whether in person or by proxy or both 
together, of at least thirty shares, who, u> be entitled to take 
part in the Meeting, must deposit their shares and, as may 
be necessary, their proxies, at the Head Office of the Com¬ 
pany in Istanbul or at any of the various branches or offices 
abroad (in London at 23 Fenchurch Street, E.C.3; and in 
Paris at 7 rue Meyerbeer, 9emc) at least ten days before 
the date fixed for the Meeting. 

The Report of the Committee and the Accounts which will 
be presented to the General Meeting are available to the 
Shareholders at the Head Office in Istanbul and at the 
offices in London and Paris. 


I. P. WHITTINGTON 
Secretary to the Committee 


9th April, 1973 


A bank 
that combines 
youthful energy 

with sound business management 
and friendly, efficient service 
is a good bank to 
do business with. 

Don’t you agree? 


£ 


Maybe that’s why 

we can’t stop growing. 

(Who wants to?) 

SAITAMA BANK 

How York Afltncy: 

44 Wall Slreei. Npw York, N Y 10005 Tel. (212j 248 2690 
(Cahle-SAI TAMAGIN NEW YORK. telex-22 J410) 

London Representative Office: 

9/12 Choapstdi*. london E C l Tel 216-2796/9 Tdex-88M0U t 

Hong Kong Reprcftentafive Office: 

Suite 701 Hong Kong HilJun, 2 Queen's Road Central, Hong Kong Tel H-21J1I1 
(Cable-HK SAICIN, Telcx-HX 3155) 

Tokyo Central Office <■ Foreign Dcpl 

Kyobashi, Chuo ku, Tokyo Tel 211 1211 TCablcSAIGIN TOKYO, Telcx-J22fl11, 12617b J2B121) 


The kindest 
f . cup o’ 
kindness yet 



‘We'll tak a cup o’ kindness 
yet', sang Kabhie Bums. 

His cup, as every good Scot knows, was 
a quaich. The kindness, scotch. 

So, into a quaich, we’ve poured some of our kind of kindness. 
I.angs Full bodied. Fully mature. 

And, more than anything, kindly smooth. . 

All of which helps to niake the ki ndest cup o' kindness yet 
a better glass of whisky. 

LANGS A better glass of whisky 
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CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT APPOINTMENTS 


TRUST & AGENCY COMPANY 
** OF AUSTRALASIA 

SIR DENYS LOWSON 
ON 

A WELL BALANCED PORTFOLIO 


The Annual General Meeting 
of Trust & Agency Company of 
Australasia Limited, was held on 
10th April, at Estates House, 
Gresham Street, EC2. The state¬ 
ment of the Chairman, Sir Denys 
Lowson, Bt, which has been 
circulated to shareholders, included 
the following: 

* Dividends and interest for the 
year ended 31st December, 1972 
amounted to £433,032 compared 
'with £464,552 the previous year. 
The Finance Act 1972 has en¬ 
couraged many companies to 
postpone their dividend pay¬ 
ments; as a result income 
totalling about £43,250 which 
normally would have been received 
by the close of the Company’s year 
will now not be received until the 
current year. Net profit on realisa¬ 
tion of investments by the parent 
company amounted to £298,715 
against £279,834. This profit in¬ 
cludes the book profit arising when 
tm Company receives an exchange 
of shares as the result of a merger 
or takeover and in these cases we 
sufTer the severe hardship of having 
to pay tax immediately on this 
notional profit notwithstanding that 
we have received no actual cash at 
all. 

Consolidated Revenue is 
£732,335 compared with £744,517 
in the previous year. After deduct¬ 
ing expenses, taxation and the 
preference dividend the amount 
available for the ordinary share- 

I holders is £502,757 which is 
equivalent to 25.1 per cent on the 
ordinary share capital. An interim 
dividend of 7 per cent has already 
been paid and the Directors have 
declared the payment of a second 
interim dividend of 11| per cent 
fin lieu of a final dividend) which 
makes 184 per cent for the year 
against 17+ per cent last year. An 
amount of £132,757 has been 
added to the Group revenue 
^jserve. 

Disregarding taxation on the 
profit which would have arisen if 
the Group’s investments had been 
realised at their valuation, and 
including the full -dollar premium, 
the net asset value per 25p ordinary 
share at 31st December last was 
205p, a rise of 13.9 per cent over 
the previous year; or I48p after 

■^butting taxation on the profit 
which would arise on realisation of 
the parent (finance) company's 
investments. 


The geographical distribution 
of the investments was as fol¬ 
lows:—Great Britain 65.9 per cent; 
U.S.A. and Canada 19.0 percent; 
Australasia 4.2 per cent; Europe 
1.4 per cent; South Africa 7.3 per 
cent; and other countries 2.2 per 
cent; while as regards categories 
0.2 per cent was in fixed interest 
stocks and shares and the 
balance of 99.8 per cent was in 
ordinary and deferred ordinary 
stocks and shares. 

There appears in the report a ten 
year record of the Group’s affairs 
as well as a list of the Group’s 
largest holdings, based on the 
present market value, which 
represent 49 per cent of our 
total investments. 

Since the United Kingdom 
budget of 1965, investment com¬ 
panies have suffered severely from 
the reduction of double taxation 
relief which has materially re¬ 
duced the effective return on their 
overseas investments. In the past 
these investments not only provided 
a substantial amount of so-called 
invisible earnings, but they also 
gave this country ownership of or 
direct access to many of the raw 
materials throughout the world 
which our industries required, as 
well as foodstuffs which have to be 
imported to Teed at least half our 
population, and which were obtain¬ 
able on cheap and economic terms. 

Since the end of the Company's 
financial year further measures 
in the form of the Phase Two 
proposals have been announced 
to combat inflation, and the 
immediate reaction has been a 
sharp fall in equity prices. Al¬ 
though this has obviously affected 
some of our underlying investments 
in this country it would be well to 
remember that we have a consider¬ 
able amount invested in companies 
operating abroad and with large 
interests overseas which do not 
come within the scope of these new 
restrictions. In these circum¬ 
stances we hope to be able to give 
a satisfactory account of ourselves 
when we report again in twelve 
months’ time. 

The Resolutions were unani¬ 
mously adopted and the pro¬ 
ceedings terminated with a warm 
vote of thanks to the Chairman, Sir 
Denys Lowson, Directors and 
Stan. 


University of Ibadan 

NIGERIA 

Applications are invited for la) 
Lecturer or |b) Senior Lecturer in the 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS, 
tenable 1st October 1973. Prefer¬ 
ence will be given to specialists in 
(1) Mathematical Economics (2) 
Operations Research (3) Mathe¬ 
matical Programming (4) Systems 
Analysis (5) Business Economics 
(6) Econometrics (7) Statistics and 
(B) International Economics and 
Development. 

Salary scales: (a) N2.67O-N4.B30 
(b) N5.030-N5.750 (£1 sterling - 
N1.56). The British Expatriate 
Supplementation Scheme is unlikely 
to be applied to this appointment. 
Family passages: various allowances: 
superannuation schsme: biennial 
overseas leave. Detailed application 
(2 copies) including a curriculum 
vitse and naming three referees, 
should be forwarded by air mail, not 
later than 9th May 1973 to the 
Regiatrar, University of Ibadan. 
Ibadan. Nigeria. Applicants residing 
in UK should also send 1 copy lo 
Inter-University Council, 90/91 
Tottenham Court Road. London 
W1P ODT. Further particulars may 
be obtained from either address. 


University of the 
West Indies 

BARBADOS 

Applications are invited for the post 
of Assistant Lecturer/Lecturer in the 
Department of Economics at the 
Cave Hill Campus of the University 
of the West indies in Barbados. 
Some preference may be given to 
applicants with a background know 
ledge of or experience in teaching 
Quantitative Economics (Econo¬ 
metrics. Stetiatics. Mathematical 
Economics). The successful applicant 
will be expected to assume duty by 
1 October 1973 or as soon as 
possible thereafter. 

Salary Scales. Assistant Lecturer 
£1500-f 1660 p.s.; Lecturer £1860- 
£3265 p.a. Child allowance; 
F.S.S.U. Family passages: triennial 
study Isbvo 

Detailed applications (six copies) 
giving full particulars of qualifications 
and experionce. date of birth, marital 
status and the names and addresses 
of three referees should tie sent by 
airmail as soon as possible to the 
SECRETARY. UNIVERSITY OF THE 
WEST INDIES. PO BOX 64. 
BRIDGETOWN BARBADOS, tram 
whom further particulars may bo 
obtained 


CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 


THE MERCHANTS TRUST 
LIMITED 

Extracts from the Statement by the Chairman 
Mr. G. P. S. Macpherson, O.B.E., D.Litt., 
in the Report and Accounts for the year ended 
31st January 1973 

0 The recommended Final Dividend for the year is 0.7875p 
(3.15%) which under the new tax system carries a U.K. 
tax credit. Including this credit the total dividend for the 
year is 2p (8%) the same as paid for 1972. 

0 Revenue for the year does not include £74,000 the 
approximate amount of dividends on investments held 
deferred for tax reasons. 

0 During the year a further £526,000 was invested in the 
U.S.A. and £2,163,000 in Europe, either through the 
premium dollar or the proceeds of the foreign currency 
loans. There was a disinvestment in the U.K. of 
£1,492,000 and in Australia of £343,000. 

0 At 31 st January 1973 the proportion invested in the U.K. 
was 52.9% and in the North American market 31.6%. 



1973 

1972 

REVENUE AVAILABLE FOR 

ORDINARY STOCK 

£903.165 

£925,906 

EARNED FOR ORDINARY STOCK 

7.9%* 

8.1% 

INVESTED FUNDS ! 

Net valuation 

£48.529,000 

£45,134.000 

Attributable to Ordinary Stock 

£35,956,000 

£35.294.000 

Net asset value per Unit of 25p 

78p 

76ip 

*8.6% if dividends deferred had been included. 



Managers—Kleinwort, Benson Limited 
Annual General Meeting—20 Fenchurch Street, 
London, EC3. Monday 7th May 1973 at 11.45 a.m. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


INTER BANK RESEARCH ORGANISATION 

Research in: 

BANKING LAW ACCOUNTANCY ECONOMICS SYSTEMS STANDARDS O.R. MARKETS 


IBRO is sponsored by the British clearing 
banks to carry out research into aspects of 
banking and the banking environment 
I appropriate for study at an industry level. 
As a result of our earlier work we are now 
looking for a number of people to take part 
m an expanding programme of studies. 

Public Policy and Institutional Studies 

We are looking for three men or women 
to take part in a programme of studies 
on aspects of public policy affecting the 
banking and financial services industry. 
Immediate tasks include studies under the 
_ headings of: 

i * Possible EEC banking legislation 

* Future developments in companies 
" legislation and accounting requirements 

* Future changes in indirect taxation and 
company taxation 

In each case EEC developments will be 
of major importance. 

In addition to work on behalf of the bank • 
ing industry there is also the possibility of 


carrying out studies for other bodies and 
groups of institutions. 

The three people appointed will have suitable 
academic or professional qualifications in 
their respective fields. For two of the posts 
a legal or accountancy background would 
be an asset. The ability to think and write 
clearly and concisely will be essential. 
Knowledge or experience in some of the 
following fields would also be helpful: 
Taxation systems in the UK and EEC 
countries and likely future developments; 
banking, or central banking; EEC law 
and institutions; the economics of finan¬ 
cial institutions and markets; company 
law; and public administration. 

Two of the posts are at a more senior level: 
Age range probably 27-35. Initial salary 
in the range £3.000 to about £5.000, 
according to qualifications and 
experience. 

And one at a junior level: 

Probably under 27. Initial salary in the 


range £2,300 to about £3,000 for some¬ 
one with at least two years’ experience 
beyond a first degree, or £1,800 for an 
immediate graduate. 

Five weeks annual holiday. 

Systems, Standards. Quantitative and 
Market Studies 

We also wish to fill a number of other posts 
and are looking for applicants who have 
knowledge or experience in the fields of 
systems, standards, market studies, opera¬ 
tional research or business studies. Details 
will be announced separately. 

Applications 

For further details about any of the above 
posts and an application form, apply to: 
Director, 

IBRO, 

Moor House, 

London Wall EC2Y 5ET. 
or telephone 01-628 3070. 

Please quote Reference No. 34. 


CORPORATE PLANNING 


A public company, with a history of rapid growth, has recently decided to establish a Corporate Planning Department within its group head office 
in a pleasant part of the South Midlands. They, therefore, wish to make the following two appointments: 


HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 


£4,250 + 


i 

i 

l 


He will report to the Managing Director and control a team ol 
qualified men each with his own specific area of responsibility. The 
scope of the Department is wide as it will include long-term and 
short-term financial and corporate planning, progress and development 
of associate companies, co-ordination of capital expenditure budgets 
and individual projects, regular reporting on the profitability of each 
division and other related functions of equal importance. 

SECTION LEADER 

He will report to the Head of the Department and be responsible for 
one of more aspects of the department's total function. He will, 
therefore, have the opportunity to concentrate in depth on these areas, 
and also to gain a broad understanding of the financial workings of an 
expanding company, and so give himself the opportunity for future 
personal advancement within the Company. 

R.EPL1KS will be forwarded direct, unopened and in confidence to the client unless addressed to our Security Manager listing companies to which they may not 
be sent. They should Include comprehensive career details, not refer to previous correspondence with PA and quote the reference on the envelope. 

PA ADVERTISING LIMITED 

2 Albert Gate, Knightsbridge, London SW1X 7JU. Tel: 01-235 6060. 



Applicants must, therefore, be Economists or qualified Accountants, 
and show by their previous experience (a period in the man-made fibre 
industry would be a bonus) and personal qualities that they have the 
management skill and vision to run this Department, which can 
contribute so much to the future of the Company. It is unlikely that 
anyone under the age of 32 will have the necessary experience and 
authority. 

(Ref: K7482/TE) 


£3,000 + 

Applicants should he Economists or qualified Accountants. and will probably 
he in their mid lo late twenties. They should have had al least three years’ 
commercial or industrial experience, in which they have had thorough 
involvement in al least one of the topics already mentioned. 

(Ref: K.7483/TE) 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Career Appointments in the 
Diplomatic Service 


Thorn art; five appointments to bo made. The vital 
responsibility of representing HM Government abroad and in 
international organisations, of advising Ministers on the 
formulation of British foreign policy, of protecting British 
interests and of fostering British trade, calls for candidates 
possessing high levels of intellect and personality. 

The people we requite should have experience in areas 
directly relevant to the Service e.g industry, commerce or 
finance, economics or management, science or technology; 
appropriate post-graduate academic work First hand 
experience of conditions in other countries advantageous. 
Candidates need not be graduates, but the intellectual 
standard required is that of a good honours degree 
Competence in a foreign language or the ability to learn 
languages is essential 

Age limits at least 27 and under 37 on 1 st August 1973 (up 
to 40 for candidates with regular service in HM Forces ot 
HMOCS) 


Salary scale: as Second Secretary—£2772 to £3488; as First 
Secretary (normal minimum age 30)- £3653 to £4883. Entry 
point will depend on ago and experience. Non contributory 
pension scheme. Overseas allowances plus furnished rent 
allowance (or furnished accommodation) are non-taxable 
and take account ol the local cost of living; boarding school 
allowances are paid from first posting abroad. Opportunities 
to qualify for language allowances. 

There are good prospects of further advancement, for example 
to Counsellor/Consul General (f5525 to £7451), more senior 
positions still —carrying salaries in excess of £10,000—are 
open to the most able. 

Fuller details of the work and career prospects may bo 
obtained by writing to the Civil Service Commission. 
Alencon Link, Basingstoke. Hants., RG21 1JB. or by 
telephoning BASINGSTOKE 29222. ext 500 or LONDON 
01 -839 1992 (24-hour answering service), quoting reference 
A/292/S700 Closing date 18 May 1973. 


ECONOMIST 


Rowe Rudd & Co stockbrokers, want to recruit a 
young economist to work in their Investment Research 
Department. This is a new position and it offers 
considerable scope for a person of imagination and 
ability The economist will be responsible for 
monitoring indicators at the macro level and will be 
asked to provide the basic information and forecasts 
upon which investment decisions will be made. He will 
work closely with the firm's analysts and will be 
expected to assist them in harmonising their projections 
with those he has made at the macro level. 

The candidate we are looking for will have a 
degree in economics, preferably with specialisation on 
a monetary side If, in addition, he had a qualification 
from one of the American Business Schools 
this might be an advantage 

An attractive salary will be negotiated and remuneration 
will include a bonus-type payment Please write giving 
details of qualifications, age. background and experience 
and current salary, to the Senior Partner, 

Rowe Rudd & Co . 63 London Wall, London, EC2 


Contractual Holdings Limited, an international holding 
j; company, invites applicants from C.A.'s with not less than 
5 years post qualifying experience for the following senior 
j posts with its group operating on the Zambian Copperbelt. 

Financial Controller 
K12,000 (£7,440) 

Chief Internal Auditor 
K10,000 (£6,200) 

jj Company 
Chief Accountants 
K9,000 (£5,580) 

j j In addition to the basic salary shown above, benefits 
include a gratuity at a rate of 20% of basic salary, an 
j annual bonus, company car, free furnished accommodation, 

!$ initial and terminal contract passages, holiday passages 
j within the 3 year contract period, comprehensive medical 
([ facilities, generous education and educational travel ^ 
j allowances, 6 weeks paid leave per annum. 

Suitably qualified candidates are invited to apply 
immediately to: 

The Executive Director, 

P.O. Box 2640, Kitwe, Zambia. 

Interviews will be conducted in the United Kingdom 
in early May 1973. 
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APPOINTMENTS 



Sunderland Polytechnic 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SCIENCES AND LANGUAGES 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
IN ECONOMICS 

£3421—£3829 extended to £4399 

The Principal Lecturer is a key appointment where familiarity 
with modern developments in the subject is more important 
than any particular field of interest or length of experience 
The successful candidate will be expected to take a leading 
part in the development of a new Economics degree, to share in 
research and will be a member of a growing Department to 
which the Polytechnic is committing considerable resources. 

Further particulars and a form of application can be obtained 
from the Personnel Officer, SUNDERLAND POLYTECHNIC. 
Chester Road. Sunderland SRI 3SD, the form should he 
returned by 20th April 1973. 


Statisticians 
for the 
Pay Board 

£3653-24883 
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IRELAND , . 

Statisticians (4) 

in the Civil Service 

Salary starlinq in the range £1,874 to £2,607 a 
year and rising to £3,854 a year (married man) plus 
children's allowances. Subject to certain conditions 
Statisticians may be granted special additional 
increments after completion of three years' and six 
years' service. 

Non-contributory pension. Widows and Orphans 
pension. 

Essential: 

(i) An Honours University Degree in Mathematics or 
Mathematical Physics, or Mathematical Statistics: 

or 

(ii) An Honours University Degree in Economics and 
satisfactory evidence of having shown in an 
educational course a special aptitude for 
Mathematics: or 

(iii) An Honours Degree in any Faculty, and satis¬ 
factory evidence of havinq shown in an educa¬ 
tional course a special aptitude for Mathematics 
and of having had experience in practical 
statistical work. 

Upper age limit: 35 years. 

Travelling expenses may be refunded to candidates 
resident'outside Ireland who are invited for interview. 

Closing Data: 26th April, 1973 
For application forms and more details send a 
postcard to The Secretary, Civil Service Commission. 
45 Upper O'Connell Street, Dublin 1. 


llic 

|F( onomivtl 


A REWARDING 
SALES CAREER 


The opportunity exists to represent one of the United 
Kingdom's most successful advertisement media. 
THE ECONOMIST, Britain's leading international 
newspaper is looking for someone over 25 to join a 
young and progressive advertisement sales team. 

The successful applicant will have experience and 
proof of ability as a salesman -will be educated to a 
minimum of ‘A - level—and most important will possess 
the desire, imagination and potential to succeed. 

The position will involve dealing, often at the highest 
level, with major companies and advertising agencies 
in London, with some travel to the hast Midlands. 
After a short training period the day to day initiative 
will be left very much to the individual. 

A company car will be provided and salary will be 
commensurate with age and experience. 

Please write or telephone for an interview application 
form to:—Louise Woodcock, THE ECONOMIST, 
25 St. James’s Street, London S.W.I. Tel: 01 930 5155 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of Abordoon 

Research Fellow and Research 
Assistant in Political economy 

Applications are invited for above 
posts to work on a research protect 
investigating the behaviour of Wage 
Rounds. The protect is financed by 
the Department of Employment and 
the research will be supervised by 
Professor D. I. MacKay Preference 
will be given to applicants qualified 
in labour economics. Appointment 
is for two years commencing 
Septamber/October. 1973 
Salary (Research Fallow) within 
range from Cl. 764 upwards: 
(Research Assistant) - Cl,509 
E2.160 or Cl.164-El.506. all with 
appropriate placing. Superannuation 
(F S.S.U.) 

Further particulars from The Secre¬ 
tary, The University. Aberdeen, 
with whom applications (2 copies) 
should be lodged by 21 April, 1 973. 


Polytechnic of the South 
Bank 

Faculty of Administrative. Liberal 
& Social Studies 

Lecturer II in FINANCIAL. STUDIES 

Lecturers II or I in BUSINESS 
ECONOMICS IRef WB 18) 
QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS (Ref 
WB. 19) 

Salary scale— 

Lecturer II C2.473-C3.201 
Lecturer I up to C2.805 
Further particulars and application 
forms from the Clerk to the Council. 
(Room 348), Polytechnic of the 
South Bank. Borough Road. London 
SE1 OAA. Tel 01 92 8 8989 


For further appointments 
see pages 5, 7,106, 

& 131 to 138 


UNIVERSITY OF STRATHCLYDE 

DEPARTMENT OF POLITICS 
LECTURESHIP 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified candidates for a 
Lectureship in the Department of Politics. 

The person appointed should be experienced in teaching and 
research in comparative politics of Western nations, familiar with 
at least two Western nations (one may be Britain), and interested 
in testing ideas systematically. 

Salary scale £ 1764- £4299 with F.S.S.U. 

Application forms and further particulars (quoting 6/73) may be 
obtained from the Registrar. University of Strathclyde. Royal 
College Building. 204 George Street. GLASGOW G1 IXWwith 
whom applications should bo lodged by 23rd April. 1973. 


TRANSPORT 
t ll y ECONOMISTS 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT is looking for qualified staff with 
substantial experience in transport research. 

Successful applicants will be expected to play a leading role in carrying 
out multi-disoiplinary planning projecLs both in the UK and abroad. An 
analytical approach and the ability to translate client requirements into a 
tightly scheduled research programme are essential. Applicants should 
be willing to travel and work overseas, and proficiency in a foreign 
language would be an advantage. 

The new consultants will normally need to have had at least five years' 
experience in the transport planning field. Applicants who can demonstrate 
a particular emphasis on maritime and aviation problems would be 
especially welcome. 

These projects offer a challenging opportunity to join a progressive team of 
consultants who are concerned with a wide variety of transport studies, 
and salaries will fully reded the qualifications and experience required. 
Please write or phone to: 

K.C.Uale, Acting Director, Transport and Energy Division 

The Economist Intelligence Unit Ltd. 

27 Si. James's Place, tiondon SW1A 1NT. 


British Federation of Master Printers 

raquiraa an 

economist j ^ 

with at laast three years' post-graduate experience for its Economics and 
Statistics department. Applicants should have experience of conducting 
surveys, knowledge of computers and data-processing: ability to write 
concisely, interpreting statistics for non-specialists: and to work under 
pressure. 

Salary according to qualifications and experience Applications in writing to 
the Director. British Federation of Master Printers (E). 11 Bedford Row. 
London WC1R4DX. 


Univarsity of Liverpool University of Edinburgh 

Institute of extension Studies Department of Accounting and 


Applications are invited for the post 
of Lecturer in Industrial Relations 
in the Institute of Extension Studies. 

The post will be specially concerned 
with courses for shop stewards, 
trade union officers and workers in 
industry, transport and the service 
sector Candidates should have high 
academic qualifications in the Social 
or Behavioural Sciences and special 
knowledge or experience in industry 
Initial salary within the range 
£1.764 C4.299 per annum, accord¬ 
ing to qualifications and experience. 
Further information and application 
forms may be obtained from the 
Registrar. The University, P.0. Box 
147. Liverpool L69 3BX, by whom 
the completed applicetion form 
should be received not later than 
14th May 1973 Quote ref RV/E/ 
80236 


University of Liverpool 

Research Follow 

Applications are invited for the post 
of Research Fellow to direct and 
undertake a four-year investigation 
of the effect of the Housing Finance 
Act on a range of families in South 
West Lancashire. The project will 
be financed by the Joseph Rowntree 
Memorial Trust. Market Research 
facilities and the assistance of a 
Research Student and clerk will be 
available. 

Experience of research methods and 
social survey is essenlial. Investi¬ 
gations of family budgeting will be 
an integral feature of the study. 

While it is anticipated that the work 
will be of immediate interest to 
economists or sociologists, appli¬ 
cations from workers in other 
disciplines with the necessary 
experience are invited. The project 
will be based In the School of 
Architecture. Faculty of Social and 
Enviromental Studies 

The salary will be determined at 
an appropriate point on the scale 
corresponding to that of University 
Lecturer with a minimum of E2.079 
for a person aged 26 years or over. 

Applications, stating age. academic 
qualifications and experience 
together with the names of two 
referees should be received not later 
than 11th May. 1973 by the Regi¬ 
strar. The University. P.0. Box 147, 
Liverpool. L69 3BX. from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 
Quote ref. RV/E/80235. 


Business Method 

Applications are invited for two 
posts of LECTURER in this Depart¬ 
ment. The teaching programme of 
the Department emphasises the re- 
lationahip of Accounting to its 
neighbour disciplines, and joint 
honours degrees are being planned in 
coniunction with tho Departments of 
Business Studies and Economics. 
Applications will therefore be parti¬ 
cularly welcome from candidates wM 
are qualified in both Accounting and a 
related discipline such as Economics. 
Operational Research, or Psychology. 

Tho salary scale is £1 764-E4299 
per annum plus F.S.S.U. provision 

Applications, by letter (two copies) 
including the names of two referees, 
should bo sent to the Secretary to 
the University. Old College. South 
Bridge. Edinburgh, EHB 9YL. from 
whom further particulars may be 
obtained. The closing date for 
applications is 1st June, 1973. 
Please quote reference 1028. 

- 

University of London 
Imperial College 

Academic Vacancy—Mineral 
economics 

Applications are invited for tho post 
of Lecturer in the Department of 
Mining and Mineral Technology 
(Royal School of Mines) starting in 
the academic year 1973/74. Mineral 
economics has been a major subject 
for undergraduates and postgradu¬ 
ates at this school for many years 
and the appointed candidate will 
be expected to assist in teaching this 
subject as well as carrying out 
personal research into the economics 
of exploiting mineral deposits. The 
teaching requirement involves appli-s* 
cation of basic managerial account¬ 
ing and economics to mineral 
production situations. 

Arrangements could be mads for the 
appointed candidate to prepare 
materiel during the summer. 

The ideal candidate will be between 
24 and 28 and must have at least 
a first degree in an appropriate sub¬ 
ject. Experience in industry or I itm 
teaching is desirable but not 
essential. Opportunities may exist 
for consulting work. Salary and 
academic status will be in Lecturer 
scale, according to age end 
experience. 

Enquiries to Professor R. N. Pryor. 
Mining and Mineral Technology 
Department, 

Royal School of Mines, 

Imperial College. as 

London SW7 2AZ. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Cambridge University 

FACULTY OF ECONOMICS AND 
j|POLmcs 

Lectureship or Assistant 
Lectureship 

Applications are invited for a Lecture¬ 
ship or Assistant Lectureship in 
Economics from people whose inter¬ 
ests lie in any branch of Economics, 
including Economic Statistics. 

The appointment will be for three 
years in the first instance, and is 
normally followed by re-appointment. 

It is hoped that the successful 
candidate will be able to take up his 
"'■Sfopointment by 1 October. 1973. 

The pensionable scale of stipends for 
a University Lecturer is €2,715 a 
year, rising by twelve annual incre¬ 
ments to €4.614: the scale for a 
University Assistant Lecturer is 
€1,923 a year, rising by four annual 
increments to €2.556 a year The 
starting point will depend on age and 
experience 

Further information may be obtained 
from the Secretary of the Appoint¬ 
ments Committee. Faculty of Econo¬ 
mics and Politics. Sidqwick Avenue. 
Cambridge CB3 9DD to whom 
applications (nine copies), including 
a curriculum vitae and the names of 
three referees, should be sent as 
soon as possible: applicants should 
ask their referees to reply promptly 
to the Secretary's request for a letter 
of reference 

Applicants should say whether they j 
are opplyinq for the Lectureship, , 
the Assistant Lectureship, or both. I 
The closing date is 2? May. 1973 I 


The University 
of Sheffield 

SIX LECTURESHIPS 
IN THE DIVISION OF 
ECONOMIC STUDIES 

Applications are invited for SIX 
LECTURESHIPS IN THE DIVISION 
OF ECONOMIC STUDIES, which is 
responsible for teaching and research 
in the areas of Accounting and 
Financial Management. Business 
Studies and Economics. For one of 
the posts a candidate with quali¬ 
fications in both Economics and 
Mathematics is a special need. For 
the other posts the University seeks 
applications from suitably qualified 
candidates with special interests in 
Financial Accounting. Management 
Accounting. Economics of Finance. 
Industrial Economics. Managerial 
Economics and Marketing. It is 
stressed, however, that applicants 
with special interests and quali¬ 
fications in other fields are en¬ 
couraged to apply and will be care¬ 
fully considered. For posts in 
Accounting and Marketing, pro¬ 
fessional and commercial experience 
would be an added advantage. 
Salaries will be in the ronge of 
€1,764 to €4,299, with F.S.S.U. 
provision. The appointments may be 
made at any point on the lecturers' 
scale. Further particulars from the 
Registrar and Secretary, to whom 
applications (5 copies) should be 
sent by April 30. 1973. Quote ref, 
RBQiC 


INVESTMENT APPOINTMENTS 


INVESTMENT MAN¬ 
AGER required by newly 
formed and soundly backed 
merchant bank, to initiate 
and manage own depart¬ 
ment. advising and con¬ 
trolling substantial client 
portfolios. An exceptional 
candidate will justify a com¬ 
mencing salary of c. 
£ 10 . 000 . 

PORTFOLIO MANAGER. 

A private investment and 
finance group seeks well- 
educated man. c. 30. with a 
merchant banking back¬ 
ground in portfolio man¬ 
agement. comprehensive 
knowledge of investments, 
and ability to deal on the 
stock exchange. Knowledge 
of French an advantage. 
Circa £4,000. plus excel¬ 
lent future prospects. 

Telephone 623 5051—refer 


PENSION FUND ASSIS¬ 
TANT. A leading Canadian 
stockbroker requires an 
assistant to the Investment 
Director, to keep the books 
of a small pension fund in¬ 
vested internationally and 
to write monthly reports 
and assist with regular port¬ 
folio reviews. Salary to 
£3.000. 


INVESTMENT ADMINI¬ 
STRATOR. Vigorous Euro¬ 
pean consortium seeks an 
energetic young man, mid 
20's, with sound experi¬ 
ence in banking or stock¬ 
broking, to develop and 
control the administrative 
services of their investment 
division and offshore offices. 
To £2,600. with early man¬ 
agement prospects. 

Kenneth Anderson (Director) 



JONATHAN WREN AND CO. LTD.. 
BANKING APPOINTMENTS. 

IS FISH STREET HILL, LONDON EC3R 6BP 


J - 

For further appointments see pages S, 7.106 and 131 to 138 



Economists 

for the 

Pay Board 



£3653-£4883 


Several Economists are required in London 
by the Pay Board, set up recently to 
administer the Government's programme for 
controlling inflation in ail its pay aspects. 

As an Economist with a particular interest 
in the economica of labour, your main function 
will be to advise on the salaries, wages end 
manpower questiona referred to the Board. 
This will involve you in detailed analysis, 
investigation and reporting-on such matters as 
wage and salary structures, methods of wage 
end salary determination, and wage and salary 
movements You might work alone, or as a 
member of a multi-disciplinary team, or as an 
initiator and co -ordinator of work undertaken 
by others 

Sucli a post presents you with a 
remarkable opportunity to gain valuable 
experience you're unlikely to find elsewhere - 
a detailed insight, for instance, into wage 
determination processes It will also enable 
you to make a substantial contribution to 
several major reports which are scheduled to 
be prepared and published within the next 
6 to 9 months 



Economic Advisers Qualifications. 

Normally aged at least 27 with a 1 st or 2nd 
class honours degree in economics or a closely 
related subject. Substantial relevant 
experience is essential 
Salary . £3653- £4883 according to 
qualifications and experience. 

Senior Economic Assistents There 

are also posts at this level for which at least 
two years' relevant experience is essential 
Salary £2476-£2984 

These posts are for a period of three to five 
years. At the end of this time you will be 
considered for a post in a government 
department if you so wish 

For further information, ring G. Roberts. 
Senior Economic 6 Industrial Relations 
Adviser. Pay Board, at 01 -222 8020. ext 610. 

For an application form for these posts and 
other Economist posts in government 
departments, write to . Civil Service 
Commission. Alencon Link. Basingstoke. 

Hants RG21 1JB. or telephone Basingstoke 
29222 ext 500 o\ London 01 -8391992 
(24 hour answering service) Please quote 
ref. A(B)/622/4, Closing date 4 May 1 973. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of Dundos 

Applications are invited tor a 
LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMIC 
STATISTICS in the Department of 
Economics. Salary scale: £1784- 
£4299. with placing according lo 

? ualif|cations and experience 
•S.S.U.; grant towards removal 
expenses. 


Applications (6 copies) containing 
the names of throe referees should 
be sent by 30 April 1973 to The 
Secretary. The University. Dundee. 
DD1 4HN. from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


Louehhorvuffh 


l.cicarcnhirc 


The City University 

Graduate Business Centre 

Applications ore Invited tor the fol¬ 
lowing posts 

Lecturer in Managerial Economics 
This post is concerned mainly with 
teaching managerial economics to 
undergraduates in other departments 
of the University. Applicants should 
be young honours graduates in Eco¬ 
nomics with some industrial ex¬ 
perience. preferably in the field of 
market research. 

Lecturer in Systems Engineering 
This post is concerned mainly with 
providing lecturing and tutorial sup¬ 
port for the new undergraduate 
Systems and Management course 
offered by the Systems end Automa¬ 
tion Department. The appointment is 
initially for a period of three years. 
Applicants should be honours 
graduates in Systems Engineering or 
related subjects and have a minimum 
of two years' industrial experience 

The starting salary for both posts 
will be towards the lower end of the 
University Lecturer scale of El.784- 
f4.2 99 plus f 102 London Allowance 
and F.S S.U. benefits. 

For further details and application 
forms, please wnte to the Deputy 
Academic Registrar, The City Univer¬ 
sity. St. John Street, London EC IV 
4PB quoting reference 125/MT/E. 
Closing date for applications is 4 May 
1973. 



Lecturer in 

Economic 

History 

Application!! arc invited (or the post of 
lecturer ui Economic History in the Deport 
inenl ol Economics. Candidates should be 
graduate*, preferably but not essentially with 
an interest in teaching the economic history 
of Western Europe. 

Salary to commence at a point within the 
Iccturci scale £.764--£4299. 

Postcard requests (or application fotnih and 
further details to Assistant Registrar 
(Establishment) ref. 73/10. 


LECTURER 

APPLIED ECONOMICS 
Salary. £17B4-£4299 

Requests (quoting Ref. E) 
for details and 
application forms 
(returnable by 4th May. 

1973) to Personnel 
Section. UWIST. 
Cardiff CF1 3NU. 


A leading Continental Consulting concern, 
in Ihe fields of Civil Engineering, 
Agricultural Development, Industrial and 
Touristic Proiect Developers, wishes to 
appoint for its Subsidiary to ba based 
in the WOKING area an ambitions and 
experienced 

ECONOMIST 

Mam qualifications should ho imhativa 
and dalarminalion Should haw a good 
degree in Economics or Industrial 
Economics. Business Studies. Manage¬ 
ment Consultancy or other related 
disciplines Duties include. 

-Project Identification. Preparation and 
Evaluation 
—Financial Planning 
- -Co-ordinationandlmplemantation 

Salary nagotiable. but not loss than 
£4.500 p a Should ba Iras lo novel 
Plaaia apply in conlidence lo the 
General Manager. Box 2591 of this paper 


APPOINTMENTS 
WANTED _ 

Versatile 26 -year-old Gorman 

soaks training and career opportunity 
in international business. 

European boarding schools, military 
service, B.A. cum laude. M.A. in 
economics from top U.S. university, 
third language' Spanish. 

For further information and references 
write to. The Economist. Box2588. 

BUSINESS 

NEED ASSISTANCE 
IN NASSAU? 

Well, let us help you. We’re the 
Behemas’ Biggest Collection 
Agency, largest Credit Rating 
Facility. Market Research Business 
Representation and Consultancy. 
Office in Turks & Caicos also. 

Write 

Bahamas Sarvicai 
Company Uimtad 
P.0. Box N-4439. 

Nassau, Bahamas. 


BUSINESS & 
PERSONAL 


WANTED: Small office vicinity of 
West End or Knightsbridge. Will 
share. Tel: 01-499 4421 


YOUR OFFICE 
IN BRUSSELS! 

completely equipped with 
secretariat (4 languages), 
switchboard and telex, 
domiciliating, etc. 

OFFICE AT YOUR DIS¬ 
POSAL FOR 1 DAY TO 1 
YEAR. 

EUROPEAN OFFICE 
SYSTEMS S.A. 

33 rue du Congrha, 8-1000, 
Brussels, Belgium. 

Tel: 18.60.05. 


HOLIDAYS 


Canal narrow boats, new and fully 
equipped for holiday hire Bridge- 
water Boats, 14 Castle St . Berk- 
hamsted 4447/361 5 


STUDENTSHIPS 


The University of 
Manchester ^ 

Applications are invitad from 
graduates for 
Research Studentships 
in the Faculties of ARTS and 
ECONOMIC 8. SOCIAL STUDIES. 
Values as for state studentships, 
renewable after first year. Parti¬ 
culars and application forms (re¬ 
turnable by June 1st) from the 
Registrar. The University, Man¬ 
chester. M13 9PL. Quote ref: 45/73/E 
and name of Faculty in which award 
is to be held. % 


COURSES 


Home Study Tuition 
BSe (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of London. Specially 
prepared courses for the Federation 
of Stock Exchanges, for Accountancy. 
Company Secretaryship. Law. Cost¬ 
ing. Banking, Insurance Marketing. 
GCE. Also many thoroughly useful 
(non-exam) courses in Business 
Subjects. 

Write today for details or advice, 
stating subjects in which interested. 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. G92). St Albans, or call at 
30 Queen Victoria Street. London 
EC4N 4SX. Tel. 01 -248 6874. 
(Founded 1 91 0.) 

Accredited by the Council for the 
Accreditation of Correspondence 
Colleges. 


Advanced 

Technology 

Licensing 

A number of advanced products, services and 
methods from aerospace and related fields are 
available for manufacture and sale under Lockheed 
licensing arrangements. 

These include: manufacturing methods, tools 
and equipment; measuring, testing and inspecting 
methods and apparatus; fasteners, bearings, seals, 
joints and couplings; mechanical, electrical and 
electronic devices; computer programs adaptable 
to business and technical activities. 

For further information, write: George C. Sullivan 
do Lockheed Aircraft (Europe) S.A. 37, Avenue 
Pierre ler De Serbie 75, Paris 8 1 ’, France. Telex: 65156 

LOCKHEED 

Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
Burbank, California. U S.A. 







































Every year we’re making the world a little smaller 


We're now helping nearly 1,500 airlines and shipping overhauls and reducing turnaiound time m port, 
companies shrink travel time around the world: Our service network provides laboratory analysis 

Chevron aviation fuels, plus advanced new oils, of customers' fuels and lubricants ncaily anywhere in 

greases and high-performance hydraulic fluids arc the world. And there's more. 

increasing airline safety, and helping aircraft fly For further information on Chevron International 

more hours to reduce operating costs. and our services to airlines and shipping. 

Special Chevron marine lubrication and fueling write to Chevron International Oil Company, 

programs are helping ships go further between San Francisco, California 94105 USA 

Chevron 

Chevron International Oil Company 
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Citibankers - businessmen look to them 
for new ideas in banking. 

In historic Vienna - and around the world. 

When your company is on the move, your planning. These, and many more Citibank 

bank should not be bound by boundaries. developments, make the business of 

That’s why we’ve come up with such inno- doing business easier and more efficient— 

vations as coordinated multi-currency here in Vienna and throughout the world, 

lending. And international corporate cash With fully-staffed branches, subsidiaries 
management services. Global money trans- and affiliates in 91 countries, we’re where 
fer systems. Computer-assisted financial you are—or are going. 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANKA Just say 

Broadest Shoulders in the World of Banking "Citibank 
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Be hard-boiled 

One of the most crucial of 
Britain's economic and social 
decisions since the war will 
be made in the next month: 
the formula that is to be pro¬ 
posed for stage three of the 
incomes policy after next 
November. Two index-linked 
formulae might work, page 9. 
March’s trade gap of £197111 
should not force the Govern¬ 
ment into panicky deflation, 
page 69. America’s long boom 
is probably about to top out, 
page 75; and the sales from 
its stockpiles should moderate 
the inflation of commodity 
prices, page 76. 

The hardshellcd British 
approach to the European 
farm price argument shows 
something new—the realisa¬ 
tion that Britain at last has 
some freedom of action in 
the world, page 1 r. Those 
farm talks, page 76. What 
Britain’s regions need from the 
EEC, pages 55-60. 



The truth at last ? 

President Nixon’s aides can 
now tell Congress all they 
know about the Watergate 
business—whoever gets the 
pain, page 45. 



In against the swing 

Labour regained London and 
won all six of the great conur¬ 
bations in the county elections. 
But, despite the triumphs of 
London’s Sir Reg Goodwin 
and others, the net swing still 
went narrowly Mr Heath’s 
way, page 14. What Labour 
will do with power, page 18. 


Import pops 

Why Britain is buying more 
foreign cars, and which arc 
the most sought-after, page 70. 


Messing about 

Canals are not just for holi¬ 
daymakers but are a vital part 
of the land drainage system 
and of industry’s water supply. 
The Government should stop 
messing about with them, page 
66 . 
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Letters 


Northern Ireland 

Sik—Y our article “Willie’s winning ways" 
(April 7 th) gives a lair analysis of the Ulster 
situation. 

I would take issue with Mr Kobin Bailie’s 
claim in a letter (April 14 th) that the 
Unionist party does not embrace the real 
centre of Ulster politics. He is right to say 
there has been no reversal of the party’s 
declared objectives but he entirely mis¬ 
quotes these, objectives. 

In the introduction to our Unionist 
blueprint for the government of Northern 
Ireland, presented to the Darlington con¬ 
ference after unanimous adoption by the 
Unionist council, 1 said the following: “We 
have judged our proposals by two criteria; 
the safeguarding of the union and the 
creation of structures which would permit 
all reasonable people to play their part in 
public life.” 

This document was produced after two 
years of attempts by Unionist governments 
to find realistic means of involving the 
widest possible section of opinion in the 
formation of policy and the direction of 
affairs in Ulster. Mr Bailie was a valued 
member of my government and 1 appreciated 
his strong support for policies to end 
terrorism and to maintain a worthwhile 
regional parliament. Indeed, he joined the 
rest of the Northern Ireland cabinet in 
resigning when the British Government 
faced us with a demand for absolutely open- 
ended discussion on the future of Northern 
Ireland in March, 1972 . 

Mr Bailie, therefore, really should know 
better than to misrepresent our policy by 
claiming that we “reject power-sharing’. 
We do not. We have always been willing to 
co-operate with non-Unionists who show a 
real willingness to work for the benefit of 
Northern Ireland. 1 had two such men in 
^niy cabinet; Dr J. B. Newe, a household 
name in community service in Northern 
Ireland and a Roman Catholic, and Mr 
David Bleakley, a former chairman of the 
Northern Ireland Labour party. 

However, as Mr Bailie agreed with me 
when a member of my cabinet, we are not 
prepared to have in any Northern Ireland 
executive people whose primary object is 
the destruction of the state. There can only 
be a place in any new executive for those 
who are prepared to accept the right of the 
people of Northern Ireland to decide their 
own future by a free vote, to accept that 
decision, and to work for the benefit of the 
community inside the framework thereby 
decided. The only guide we have on this 
point at present is the attitude of parties 
to the border poll. 

Why Mr Bailie should now demand built- 
in guarantees of government positions for 
the minority 1 cannot imagine. I agree with 
the comment of Mr Merlyn Rees in the 
while paper- '6gsibat^|pt Westminster, when 


he said: “There would be no merit in the 
statutory Catholic or the statutory 
l’rotestant on the executive. It would be 
better if we had an executive arising out of 
a coalition.” 

The British Government is very wise to 
leave certain aspects of the white paper 
flexible. It seems to be generally agreed on 
all sides at Westminster that a peaceful 
future for Northern Ireland can in the 
final analysis only be worked out by the 
people of Ulster themselves. Such a view 
has also been expressed by the Social 
Democratic and Labour party (SDLP), the 
Vanguard Unionist Progressive party 
(VUPP) and others on numerous occasions. 

Mr Bailie is asking in effect for an 
imposed solution specifically designed to 
put an assortment of independents and 
Alliance party members in power. 'Phis, 
indeed, would be a squalid conspiracy to 
frustrate the democratic wishes of the 
people of Northern Ireland. It would have 
no chance whatsoever of success. 

The elections will provide evidence of 
whom the people of Ulster wish to speak 
for them. It is only then that the British 
Government will know the strength of the 
parties with which it has to deal, and the 
prospects for the emergence of a coalition 
of reasonable men. 

The Unionist party will continue to give 
real leadership to the people of Ulster, to 
keep political thought moving forward in 
a sensible direction, and to seek all reason 
able means to secure participation in public 
affairs by those who value the welfare of 
the people of Ulster.—Yours faithfully, 
Belfast Brian Faulkner 


New York University 

Sir — As chairman of the university’s task 
force on the financial emergency that 
recommended retrenchment at NYU, may I 
be permitted to comment on “Uncompetitive 
NYU” (March 24 th)? It is a fair account, 
although more pessimistic than many of us 
think warranted; we do believe that an 
independent universitv faced with financial 
prospects that, like a hanging, concentrate 
the mind wonderfully, can live by its wits 
better than its tax-subsidised com¬ 
petitors, through innovative product-dif¬ 
ferentiation and cost-effective academic 
management. Socialisation may be our 
eventual fate, but it need not be nearly 
as soon as vour correspondent implies. 

1 do take exception to his comment on 
our prescription for self-sufficiency, school 
bv school. We did not prescribe any uniform 
means for this: some schools will pay their 
own way by virtue of heavy government 
aid, others bv large private gifts, and still 
others largely from fees for tuition com¬ 
bined with low operating costs. What we 
did rule out is cross-subsidisation, except 
for the Graduate School of Arts and Science, 
to which the rest of us will continue to 
provide a dollar-specific subsidy. “Every 
tub on its bottom” is not a novel rule in 
American universities; it has been the long¬ 
standing arrangement at our most thriving 
intellectual enterprise, Harvard.—Yours 
faithfully, Dick Netzbr 

New York University _ Dean 


Nuclear poliey. 

Sir —Might one comment on your constant 
knocking of the steam generating heavy 
water reactor (SGHWR) that the poution of 
this and the advanced gas-cooled reactor 
(AGR) are quite different, so that applying 
a common analysis and assessment to both 
is quite misleading, and inquire whether 
you believe that the British (perhaps with 
European or other partners) nuclear indus¬ 
try can/ought to have any degree of inde¬ 
pendence of the American, or should recon¬ 
cile itself to acting—like a high proportion 
of our motor industry—as simply one of the 
latter’s European manufacturing sub¬ 
sidiaries? 

For it is difficult to see how Britain can 
compete effectively in overseas markets 
without a water-cooled system, or to en¬ 
visage any which offers as good a prospect 
of competing with the established American 
pressurised water reactor (PWR) and 
boiling water reactor (BWTR) as the 
SGHWR. Moreover, while the AGR has 
been built “commercially", with results 
which must discourage customers, their 
reservations about the SGHWR must stem 
largely from the fact that it has not been 
given an opportunity of proving itself. Yet 
it is related to the very successful Canadian 
stable, a factor which gives reasonable 
hope for similar success if only we are pre¬ 
pared to give it the chance, and offers 
opportunities for potentially fruitful co¬ 
operation, if the excellent relations which 
once existed with the Canadians have not 
been destroyed. 

If this country is to maintain any inde¬ 
pendent nuclear competence, the degree to 
which monopolies obstruct development 
and the feedback of operational experience 
into our design team(s) is the most urgent 

C roblem now that the consortia nettle has 
cen grasped. We would not sell our blood¬ 
stock if we shut down the racecourses and 
allowed the minister for agriculture to award 
the prizes to the animals he liked best. Yet 
whether this is realised, or the management 
structure and relations proposed for British 
nuclear power well chosen for ensuring 
commercially and technically sound decisions 
in the present murky climate, seems question¬ 
able.—Yours faithfully, 

Ashby-de-ta-Zouch, Leics. K. L. Stretch 


Restrictive agreements 

Sir —Your article on the current state of 
Europe’s competition laws (April 7 th) was 
welcome but some aspects of it must be 
questioned. Presumably the commission 
itself told you that it was inundated with 
requests for information from British busi¬ 
ness. But my experience as a consultant in 
this field is that the bulk of medium-sized 
business in Britain is still not aware of the 
changes in competition rules. Even where 
there is some awareness I suspect that there 
is a lack of appreciation of the way in which 
one’s own business is affected. 

Your analysis of the agreements now 
requiring notification if not modification is, 
with respect, also defective. The three 
categories listed by you (new agreements, 
existing agreements affecting new members, 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £7000 pa and over 


PERSONNEL MANAGER 

FOR 

MULTINATIONAL 

COMPANY 

A vacancy has arisen for an internationally- 
orientated man, responsible to the Chief Execu¬ 
tive. in a British-owned Food Company with 
production units both here and in overseas 
territories and selling worldwide. This is the 
senior position in the Personnel function and 
will cover all its aspects. We are thus looking 
for a man whose wide experience embraces 
everything from shop-floor disputes to salary 
administration and mangerial career develop¬ 
ment. 

The starting salary will be around £8,000 per 
annum, with the usual fringe benefits. 

Recruitment is being handled personally by the 
Chief Executive. Please write to him at Box 
Number 2592. 


Chief Executive 

New Industrial Finance Company 


An expanding Public Company with substantial plant 
and equipment interests is forming a subsidiary which 
will operate across the whole field of 
industrial financing. 

A General Manager is required for this subsidiary. He 
must have comprehensive, practical and legal knowledge 
of all aspects of equipment financing, including 
leasing. In addition he must possess constructive 
ideas and have an energetic approach towards the 
problems of business development. 

A substantial salary is envisaged. 

Applications to D. R. Whately, WHATELY 
PETRE LIMITED, Executive Selection, 

6 Martin Lane, London EC4R ODL. 

Tel: 01-623 8430. 

Strict confidence will be observed. 

Please quote ref: 234. 











OXFORD 

UNIVERSITY 

PRESS 


The Delegates of the Oxford University 
Press will shortly be appointing a successor 
to the present Secretary to the Delegates, 
who is retiring in 1974. The Secretary to the 
Delegates is the CHIEF EXECUTIVE of 
the Press, which, with an annual turnover of 
£17 millions and extensive international 
operations, is one of the world's leading 
publishers. 

The Secretary has overall responsibility for 
the management of the Press in the United 
Kingdom and in all its branches throughout 
the world, and for the achievement of the 
profitability essential to support its aca¬ 
demic publishing. The post demands 
commercial and managerial ability com¬ 
bined with an understanding of the special 
character and functions of a university 
press. 

The Secretary will be concerned with 
developing the organisation of the Press to 
meet the changing conditions of publishing 
in the seventies. Applicants must have a 
proven record of success in their career to 
date, which, if not in publishing, may have 
been in industry or commerce, the pro¬ 
fessions, public administration or education. 

A five-figure salary and appropriate benefits 
will be negotiated. 

The preferred age-range is in the late 
forties or early fifties, but younger and 
older candidates with outstanding qualifi¬ 
cations will be considered. 


Further details of this appointment and infor¬ 
mation regarding the form of application may 
be obtained by writing to the Vice-Chancellor. 
Clarendon Building, Broad Street, Oxford 
(envelopes should Be marked ‘O.U.P.-Confl- 
dential’). Final applications must be made 
before the end of May. 
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and agreements between old member sup¬ 
pliers and British importers) certainly all 
need consideration, but it is misleading to 
assume that agreements between British 
manufacturers and EEC distributors will 
necessarily all have been notified. It is also 
essential to understand that many purely 
internal arrangements may require review if 
their effect is to prevent suppliers from 
other EEC countries from entering the home 
market, or amount to a parcelling up of 
other markets- in the EEC. 

Your points relating to De Haecht are 
also not entirely accurate. The judgment 
specifically states that a national judge 
should treat an “old” notified agreement as 
provisionally valid. This is most important 
for British business as “old" means pre- 
1973 . if the agreement ts notified before 
July, 1973. This is an advantage that British 
business should secure but it may have been 
left too late. Yours faithfully, 

Bristol Nttihl.Sl'INKS 


Africa 

Sir —Your article on South Africa i.Aprtl 7th) 
notes how poorly educated the republic’s 
black population is compared to that of 
Zambia. 

Few realise that it is the intentional 
policy of the South African government to 
keep the black population in ignorance 
while making an effort to develop other 
social amenities. This is evident from a tour 
of Johannesburg’s black township of Soweto 
where, principally owing to the Oppcn- 
heimer f oundation, housing and other pub¬ 
lic facilities are reasonably advanced by 
African standards. 

Education, however, is pitifully neglected 
— with some justification. An educated 
society is far more politically conscious 
and aware of the opportunities open to it 
than one where the great mass of people are 
incapable of making a political judgment of 
any complexity. This is the situation which 
prevails in black Africa today, where an 

International 
Tourism Quarterly 

No. 1—1973 

Recent developments affecting the tourism 

industry are analysed in Issues in the News. 

Reports in Depth cover: 

PORTUGAL 

BRAZIL 

SEASONALITY IN TOURISM 

-the second section of a two-part study 

Annual subscription £20 (llK$bF>). Airmail postage 

£1 7ft <U8$6) extra. Single copies £6 (l, T S$lb). 
payment with order please 

The Economist 
Intelligence Unit 
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educated elite dictates to a backward tribal 
mass, and it explains why democracy has 
proved such a total failure there. 

Mr Vorster and his colleagues are well 
aware of this reality; they foresee that, if a 
programme of comprehensive education for 
the Bantu is embarked upon, within a few 
years it would be virtually impossible to 
control and silence the demand for political 
participation. Moreover, they could no 
longer claim, as at present they rightfully 
can, that the vast majority of the Bantu are 
incapable of accepting the responsibility the 
ballot box gives. 

Educational facilities are, therefore, de¬ 
liberately withheld and inadequately 
financed while, in Soweto anyway, other 
facilities, eg, Baragwanath hospital and 
recreational facilities, are reasonably ad¬ 
vanced and are exhibited as proof of the 
government's interest in Bantu welfare. 
Unfortunately for Mr Vorster, the recent 
publication of black wage rates has shown 
up in the worst possible light the hypocrisy 
and insincerity of his attitude.—Yours 
faithfully, 

Upton-upon-Severn, W'orcs. D. S. Howard 

Sir -Dr J. A. Hutchinson (Letters, April 
14th) savs it would be highly dangerous for 
anv individual in South Africa to venture 
to publish anti-government views in the 
press. Dr Hutchinson can easily test how 
untrue this is. On her next visit to London, 
I suggest she consults the files of the Rand 
Dailv Mail (London office: 135, Fleet 
Street) or those of the Johannesburg Star, 
Cape Argus and the World—black daily of 
Johannesburg —i,London office: 85, Fleet 
Street). She will have a chance to read 
there some of the most virulent letters 
about government policies written bv South 
Africans, white and black, that one might 
read anywhere in the world. Yours 
faithfully, 

London, W14 Dorris Mt'rn 


Economists 

Sir - Perhaps the reason for the continuing 
disappointing performance of economics as a 
problem-solver is that its practitioners, 
becoming increasingly more important in 
their own eyes and increasingly specialised in 
their tasks, have allowed this narcissism to 
blinker them from what is happening in the 
real world. 

Typical of such blinkered arrogance is 
Mr Edward Smith’s letter (March 31st) 
complaining about the opinion poll on the 
road versus rail controversy. Archly, he asks: 
“Which are we to have, transport planning 
by economic evaluation or transport 
planning by opinion poll?” The appropriate 
answer, of course, is that both approaches 
could be relevant. 

Whatever future influence economics 
exerts is likely to depend very largely on the 
amount of lime which economists them¬ 
selves decide to spend in the market place of 
ideas. They need to relearn the humility 
of mixing more closely with those whom they 
often look down upon as the lesser breeds of 
social scientists. After all, both Adam Smith 
and Keynes were moral philosophers before 
they won their spurs as economists; neither 


was averse to adopting and verifying per¬ 
tinent findings from' other fields.—-Yours 
faithfully, 

Rhodes University, MarcusArkin 

Grahamstovm 


Herr Brandt 

Sir- - Your article on Willy Brandt (“What’s 
in the common market for Germany?”, 
April 7th) rightly hails Herr Brandt as 
Europe’s most popular politician, and 
speaks of him with an admiration which I 
think few would call unwarranted. He has 
captured the imagination of young and 
old alike in Europe, especially through his 
Ostpolitik. 

However, at the end of your story you 
pose a rhetorical question which grates with 
the whole tenor of what has gone before. 
Does Herr Brandt ever ask himself: “The 
EEC: what’s in it for us?”. The chancel¬ 
lor’s popularity undoubtedly stems from his 
sincere humanity—as seen in his efforts to 
promote real peace and detente in Europe 
and to give the EEC, as he put it, “a 
human lace”. In all of this hts success stems 
from his ability genuinely to transcend 
narrow nationalistic interests and to show 
himself a true European. For, as we in 
Ireland are all too painfully aware, 
nationalistic myths have never ceased to be 
the source of prejudice, hatred, animosity— 
culminating often in warfare. 

Thus Herr Brandt's popularity consists 
precisely in his genuine ability to trans¬ 
cend the nationalistic and be truly a “Euro¬ 
pean”. To ask himself the question “What's 
in the EEC for us?” would be to undermine 
the very raison d’etre of his greatness.— 
Yours faithfully, 

Dublin I’airk.kJ. O’Su i.i\an 


British Caledonian 

Sir —Your article, “Another way to New 
York” (March 31st). did not make mention 
of the contrast between Sir Ronald 
Edwards’s recommendations in the interest 
of passengers and the resultant British 
Caledonian’s knack of being reported in 
newspaper columns as “vigorously oppos¬ 
ing” the introduction of apparent passenger 
benefits by other British airlines, eg, walk-on 
cheap North Atlantic crossings, Concorde 
via Lagos, etc.—Yours faithfully, 

Apapa, Nigeria J. Jom.lNC, 


German post office 

Sir —Mr Shepherd (Letters, April 7th) has 
his facts right. On an exchange rate of DM 
6,90 to £\, the inland postage rate in Ger¬ 
many is 5.8p, and the postage to England is a 
punitive 10.Ip, double the British rate to 
Germany. A standard unit of telephone con¬ 
versation costs 3p; this gives you one 
minute’s conversation up to 10 miles distance 
(90 seconds in the evenings). 

To telephone Hamburg from Munich, 
roughly equivalent to calling Glasgow from 
London, would cost 21p each minute in 
daytime. 

We have one postal- delivery per day.— 
Yours faithfully, 

Munich J. S. Godfrey 
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PROPERTY _ 

Too many people just 
sit on their 
assets 



You can see it all around you. The value of property continues to increase as 
never before. 

The demand for residential, commercial and industrial properties intensifies, 
putting land and property among the most valuable assets an Investor can 
possess. And yet how many people realise it ? 

Knight Frank & Rutley have clients from whom you can purchase property 
investments, or to whom you can sell. Financial arrangements for mortgage, 
sale and leaseback can also be negotiated. 

When the opportunity is there, why sit on your assets ? 
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In the right place. At the right time. 


In all the major trading centres of the world 
Dodwell marketing men are on the spot to give you 
constant representation They know the trading 
techniques and product requirements of their areas 
intimately. 

Synchronise your international trading operation 
with Dodwell, the organisation that has made famous 
names famous the world over. 

For enquiries in international selling, buying and 
shipping, contact 
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Time to be 


hard-boiled 


The main problem now engaging the minds of ministers 
is the formula for stage three of the incomes policy next 
November. Mr Heath hopes to have decided on a 
first proposal within the next month, and then to hold 
talks about it through the summer with the Trades Union 
Congress. At these talks ministers will offer concessions 
on the Industrial Relations Act and all manner of 
other things—although only in return for a firm 
bargain. 

While the Government's ideal would be if the TUC 
accepted the bargain, a second-best would be what has 
happened in stage two : formal non-acceptance by the 
union leaders, but broad acceptance by union members 
and the general public, so that strikes arc not pushed 
viciously and successfully. If strikes are pushed success¬ 
fully against stage three in and after next November, 
this will not only destroy the Government’s economic 
policy during the last 18 months before a general elec¬ 
tion becomes obligatory. Much more important, the 
defeat of the rule of law by mob action w'ould be the 
worst thing that has happened to British society since the 
war. 

The stakes are as high as that. This is why the formula 
for stage three is so crucial. One purpose of this article 
is to suggest the sorts of formula that might work. A 
more vehement purpose is to argue that certain sorts of 
formula will not work. 

Stage two of the incomes policy has been accepted by 
trade union members mainly because average wage earn¬ 
ings are still nearly 15 per cent higher than a year ago, 
while retail prices are less than 8 per cent higher. The 
mass of British workers have recently become better off 
at a faster pace than ever before in British history. In 
these circumstances there has not been general support 
for union leaders who wanted to strike this spring to 
secure still more (but, disturbingly, there was also not 
very much anger against those who did strike, even 
hospital labourers who struck against the sick). 

The 15 per cent surge in money earnings above a year 
ago was secured by most workers before the freeze 
started on November 6th. Since then nobody has had 
more than the £1 plus 4 per cent, which means under 


8 per cent for most people. By next November 6th, 
therefore, apart from fringe benefits and drift, nobody 
will have a money income that is more than about 8 per 
cent above what it was exactly a year before. The 
Government had been hoping that by this anniversary, 
in the week after stage three is due to start, retail prices 
would be only 5-6 per cent above their level a year before, 
so that people would feel they had continued to have 
some rise in real earnings. It is now clear that they will 
not. Because of the 20 per cent rise in the prices of 
imported materials and fuels in the past six months, 
British retail prices by next November will still be 
around 8 per cent higher than a year before. All the 
unions will say, wrongly, that their members’ living 
standards have been cut by that amount. 

One formula for disaster 

It is easy to sec the “ compromise ” formula into which 
ministers might then feel disastrously tempted. They 
might say that the unions had better be compensated for 
the 8 per cent rise in the cost of living, but that wage rises 
must be kept below double-figure inflation ; so the stage 
three formula might be for approximately 9 per cent 
rises, even if called £1 plus 5 per cent or whatever. It 
could be emphasised to the unions that Mr Derek 
Robinson, the deputy-chairman of the pay board, who 
has not seemed particularly active in discouraging wage 
inflation in the past, is to make his report before mid- 
September on special awards to rectify “ anomalies." 

The following scenario could then unfold : (1) the 
unions would all press to Ire allowed to exceed the 9 per 
cent, on the grounds that they all qualified under some 
Robinson rule ; (2) there would be strikes, and some 
surrenders-—with the Robinson exceptions cited to save 
face; (3) even if the surrenders were.remarkably few, 
the average wage rise (including drift) would probably 
come to 12 per cent or more for 1973-74 ; (4) worst, 
this breakthrough to 12 per cent wage inflation would 
be recognised as being in response to pressure, because 
the 9 per cent norm had proved unenforceable. So by the 
time the pre-election stage four started in late 1974, it 
would be regarded as impractical to suggest a norm of 
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much under 12 per cent. And it is the establishment of a 
long-term incomes policy in Britain that is all-important. 

What, then, are the formulae to recommend for this 
November ? First, a quantum for Robinson. The Govern¬ 
ment should say, in advance of the report, that the sums 
available to clear any anomalies in stage three will not 
be more than, say, about i per cent of the collectively 
bargained part of the national wage bill, or perhaps 
£20om a year. Mr Heath should suggest that the TUC 
itself allocate this £200111, according to its chosen 
criteria of fairness after reading the Robinson report. If 
the TUC wants £50111 or £ioom more than £20om 
to clear anomalies, then it must agree that this £5001 or 
£ioom be cut off the stage three norm for other workers. 
Probably the TUC would refuse the poisoned chalice 
of being the arbitrating agent on distributing anything, 
but a point of precedent would have been made. Every 
time the TUC suggested in future that some union 
confronting the compulsory incomes policy had a “ special 
case,” the answer could be : “ All right, if the pay board 
agrees, but any excess must come out of a set pool 
or else be cut off the ordinary norm for other unions.” 

Next, that ordinary norm for stage three. Here the one 
card the Government has to play is that the rate of infla¬ 
tion through higher import prices is likely to slow during 
1974. This is a very conservative and uncontroversial 
statement. All we are saying is that the 20 per cent rise 
in prices of imported materials and fuels over the past 
six months (which, alas, has still to be added to domestic 
output prices, and helped to cause March’s awful trade 
figures) will not continue at a rate of 20 per cent per six 
months ; The Economist’s own guess is that import prices 
of raw materials might actually fall from now on, so that 
the relief to the retail price index after about next 
November could be considerable. 

Index-linked solutions 

This suggests two possible formulae for stage three’s 
norms. The first would involve saying that : 

(a) Anybody who between September, 1972, and 
November, 1973, had not got a rise equal to the 
(probably) 8 per cent rise in retail prices in the year 
to November, 1973, could bargain for a cost-of-living 
compensation at once next November : ie, if he had got 
only 6 per cent in the past year, give him an extra 2 per 
cent. 

(b) On top of that everybody could bargain for an 
“ inflation-proofed ” 3 or 4 per cent rise—one which 
would go up automatically as and if the retail price index 
rose after November, 1973. This index-linked norm would 
allow everybody to bargain for a 3-4 per cent rise in 
real incomes during the year to November, 1974. 

Under this system, we think that the rise in the cost 
of living in 1974 would be small, probably only in the 
3-4 per cent Tange, so that the tide of inflation would be 
turned back at last. The question is whether the Govern¬ 
ment could hold the line, when banner headlines in the 
newspapers were, misleadingly proclaiming : “ Norm for 
stage three only 3 per cent.” 

The other possibly viable formula would be much 
more inflationary for 1973-74, but it is worth spelling 


out again. This would be to give everybody next Novem¬ 
ber a rise equal to the increase in the cost Of living over 
the previous year (ie, probably of about 8 per cent if 
the Government does not feel able to cut indirect taxes), 
plus 3 per cent. The inflationary horror of this formula 
is that it would lead to wage rises of about 11 per cent 
next November. The saving graces of the formula would 
be if : 

(1) The Government felt able to bring the cost of 
living rise down to 6 per cent (and the wage norm to 
9 per cent) by cutting indirect taxes by £8oom (ie, 
halving the rate of Vat) at the beginning of November. 

(2) No extras for anomalies would be allowed under 
the scheme. The anomalies caused in 1972-73 have been 
for unions whose awards were made after the freeze 
between last November and this spring. As all new rises 
would be payable from November 6, 1973, their com¬ 
pensation would be a second rise within a few months. 

(3) The idea that nearly all annual wage rises should 
come in November would be an important feature of the 
scheme. At one time it was considered that it would be 
very inflationary if all wage rises came in a rush. Now 
it is apparent that it is much more inflationary to have 
the leapfrogging of claims throughout the year. Better 
to have single-dating of wage rises, and one single hell of 
a yearly row then about what the norm should be. 
Indeed, it is increasingly difficult to see how a long-term 
statutory-backed incomes policy can be made to work 
in any other way. 

(4) This single-dating would carry an element of 
self-enforcement with it. There should be no increase in 
the norms for anybody whose rise came after November. 
If a union went on strike to try to get more than the 
maximum, then it would simply be delaying the date 
from which it could get the rise, because no backdating 
would be allowed ; this pressure on unions to settle 
quickly could be very important. If employers offered 
less than the maximum, the claim would go to the pay 
board ; if it decided the maximum should be paid, then 
backdating could be ordered. 

(5) The principle would then be firmly established for 
stage four, starting in November, 1974, that the 
maximum annual wage, increase would equal the rise in 
the cost of living during the previous year plus around 
3 per cent. Even with 11 per cent maximum wage rises 
in November, 1973, we suspect that the price rise in the 
year to November, 1974, would be below 8 per cent. 
This is because we are assuming that 5 per cent growth 
of real production will be maintained, and because we 
think that inflation of import prices will be reversed. 

Under either of these index-linked systems—the cheap 
ex-ante or the expensive ex-post—there would then be a 
good chance of a viable long-term scheme, aiming at a 
lower rate of inflation, being carried on into the election 
year after November, 1974. Under any strategy for 
stage three which is not index-linked in one of these ways, 
we suspect there will be a breakdown of incomes 
policy by or before late 1974. And that is very nearly 
tantamount to arguing that some variant of one of these 
two formulae may be the only means of preventing a 
breakdown in British society. 
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Something new 

For the first time since the war Britain can now run a foreign policy 
of its own free choice. What will Mr Heath choose? 


Mr Joe Godber would not have been many people’s 
picture of the new-model British negotiator, sent abroad 
to bang the table for his country’s good. But there the 
Minister of Agriculture has been in Brussels this week, 
good egg turned hard-boiled overnight, taking on the 
farm ministers of both France and Germany and looking 
as if he would get, by the end of the day, a smaller 
rise in Europe’s food prices than either of them wanted, 
and a smaller one than would have happened if Britain 
were not in the community. The way Britain has set 
about the day-to-day business of life in the European 
community since it walked in on January 1st has 
dismayed a lot of people. It amounts to something new 
in the British manner towards the world, and not only 
in Britain’s dealings with its partners in Europe. There 
is more to it than Mr Heath’s present predicament. Since 
the beginning of the year, a change so radical that it has 
gone almost unnoticed has taken place in the way Britain 
is able to conduct itself in the world. 

For the first time in more than a generation, Britain 
is an unencumbered country : unencumbered, that is, 
except by its own domestic problems. The external 
weights which have been attached to its ankle since the 
second world war, and which have made it a shuffler 
among the nimble-footed, have been broken away one 
by one. The ball and chain of an overvalued currency 
has gone } the devaluation of 1967 started that, and if 
Mr Heath and Mr Barber can now resist the pressures 
on them to re-fix the floating pound at a rate the market 
does not justify that particular impediment will be gone 
for ever. The decision has been taken to remove the old 
shackle of the attempt to provide one of the world’s two 
reserve currencies, even if the sterling balances have not 
actually started to fall much yet. And now, since January 
1st, all the inhibitions that went with being a penitent 
waiting at the gates of Europe have vanished too. Britain 
is in the community, and now that that great change 
has been accomplished it no longer needs to shape its 
conduct with the thought at the back of its mind that 
it might yet be excluded. 

These things give Mr Heath more freedom of action 
than any of the six previous British prime ministers since 
1945 has possessed. Britain is no longer so exposed to 
the sort of blow that President Eisenhower delivered in 
1956, and Presideht de Gaulle in 1963 and 1967. And 
some lesser ghosts have departed with the big ones. 

The Commonwealth conference of 1971 in Singapore 
settled none of the arguments on its agenda, least of all 
the matter of how to deal with South Africa, but it did 
make one thing clear. Since 1971, the unwritten rule that 
every Commonwealth country is entirely free to pursue 
its own foreign policy has been made to apply to Britain 
as well as to the other members of the club ; it is now 


much less likely than it was before 1971 that Britain 
will be dissuaded from following a course of action that 
suits its interests by the threat that somebody will leave 
the Commonwealth if it does. The Vietnam agreement 
signed in January may not have achieved anything for 
Vietnam yet, but at least it has effectively removed from 
Britain’s shoulders the responsibility—no less irritating 
for being meaningless—of being co-chairman with Russia 
of the previous non-settlement in Indochina. Even the 
arrival in power of a Labor'government in Australia 
has had an oddly liberating effect on Britain : the British 
have discovered that they do not mind leaving it to the 
Australians to define what the special relationship 
between them ought, and ought not, to include. 

Using the credit 

Mr Heath has chosen to exercise this newfound freedom 
of action first and foremost in the European community. 
He has been riding British interests hard from the start. 
Britain has opposed several of the Brussels commission’s 
recommendations on food prices. It has so far declined to 
join the common float of European currencies except on 
terms that would in effect put the Bundesbank’s reserves 
at the disposal of the Bank of England. It has made it 
clear that it wants a regional policy (see page 55) that 
would spend large amounts of its partners’ money on the 
salvaging of Britain’s backward industrial areas. Some of 
the things Britain has done in Europe in the past three 
months, such as the proposal to put the new- European 
reserve bank in Brussels rather than Luxemburg, have 
probably been the result of misjudgment : the British did 
not realise how much support there, was for Luxemburg. 
But it docs look as if Mr Heath has made his calculation 
about what he wants from Europe. 

He knows that Britain has accumulated an enormous 
stock of political credit among its friends in Europe, 
especially the Germans, during the long period while it 
was waiting for admission. He is using that credit. He 
may be reckoning that he can offend German and French 
farmers in the spring, and be an independent floater 
through the summer, and still get approval for his 
regional policy in the autumn. If that is his calculation, 
there are risks in it. The give-ancl-take by which the 
community works cannot be tilted too long in any one 
country's direction, however much good will it starts 
with, unless that country is prepared to play things as 
brutally as de Gaulle did ; and there is no evidence that 
Mr Heath sees himself as the new de Gaulle. But he 
believes in making the most of the cards that events have 
dealt him, and he apparently reckons the present hand 
is good enough to make 1973 the year that Britain got a 
lot out of Europe. 

This new self-confidence need not be confined to 


IS 

Europe, and is unlikely to be. There are things that 
Britain ought to be saying to the United States in the 
private channels of what is now called the natural 
relationship, when President Nixon comes to Europe in 
the autumn and before then if necessary. Mr Heath has 
never stooped to using the Vietnam war to say tilings 
designed to curry favour with anti-Americans, Tory or 
otherwise, as M Pompidou has done and Herr Brandt is 
still doing (see page 28). But Mr Heath knows that 
there are members of the British cabinet who have 
considerable misgivings about the likely outcome of this 
year’s negotiations between the west and Russia. It was 
Herr Brandt who opened the way to these negotiations, 
but it is Mr Nixon more than anybody who will decide 
what their result will be. Mr Heath may want to tell 
hint that there will be problems for western Europe if 
the troop-cutting negotiations lead to a net disarmament 
by Nato, and if the security conference does not make 
up for this by some loosening, of the bonds th.it tie 
eastern Europe to the Soviet Union. There will also be 
problems, he might add, if the Americans let the Russians 
use the superpowers’ talks about missile strengths to 
prevent Britain buying a replacement for its Polaris 
missiles from the United States. Either of those things 
would weaken western Europe's independence against 
Russia, and damage the European-American alliance. 

The scope of a medium power 

Britain may be about to discover what can be done by 
an unencumbered medium-sized power with 50m people 
and a growth rate of upwards of 4 per cent a year, 
which is what Britain has been managing for the past 
year and can continue to manage if the line Mr Heath 
drew in stage two can be held in stage three and if the 
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Government does not let itself *be panicked into a 
deflation. It is not an experience Britain has had before. 
Such a power cannot have the degree of independence 
of the nuclear giants. It cannot be self-sufficient in 
defence. It cannot run a global policy, even with weapons 
of the non-nuclear sort. Its major economic decision?, at 
least among the European powers of this size, have to 
be taken in the college of its peers ; Britain should not 
confuse its welcome new ability to pursue its interests 
with the idea that these interests can be defined 
exclusively in national terms. But such a power will also 
find that it does have a certain room for action in the 
world : it can look beyond its own frontiers and those of 
its immediate neighbours. 

The kind of power that Britain may now at last be 
qualifying to become can probably afford the level of 
nuclear striking power that constitutes an insurance 
policy. It can probably afford to maintain armed forces 
that do not have to be limited to fighting one sort of 
war in one particular place. It may even hope to have 
an influence on events in one or two of the more distant 
parts of the globe. After all, technology is on the side 
of medium-sized powers that want to have influence. : 
the relative expensiveness of moving information and 
goods and if necessary soldiers over long distances, as 
compared with short ones, is growing less as jet travel and 
electronics grow steadily better. There are parts of Africa, 
and even of Asia, where a country of Britain’s capacity 
might still be able to do something to help people it 
thinks are worth helping, in addition to what it hopes 
to do in Europe and in Europe’s relations with America. 
If such possibilities lie inside the hard-shelled exterior 
Mr Heath is presenting to the world, there can indeed 
be a change in Britain. 



Whose face is the real one ? 


Teng Hsiao-ping has been made respectable again in China, 
and Mrs Mao doesn't seem to like it 



China is facing two ways at once these days. Its most 
public face, the one that all visitors see and write 
glowingly home about, is a smiling one, radiating the 
old Confucian principle of moderation in all things. This 
is the face that has turned firmly away from the excesses 
of the cultural revolution and is now setting back the 
national clock to the workaday world of the early 1960s. 
The other aspect of Chinese life is much less visible. It 
is reflected mainly in the strident tones of internal 
propaganda and in the empty seats in Peking’s ministries 
and command posts. It augurs trouble ahead. 

The benign image of China was strongly reinforced 
last week by the reappearance at a banquet in Peking, 
for the first time in seven years, of the second-ranking 
victim of the cultural revolution. Next to bringing Lin 
Piao back from the dead or Liu Shao-chi (“ China’s 
Khrushchev ”) from his earthly purgatory, the rehabilita¬ 


tion of Teng Hsiao-ping, complete with his old title of 
deputy prime minister, was the most dramatic Lazarus act 
the. Chinese could have performed. When Teng fell from 
the standing committee of the politburo in 1966, he was 
labelled “ the number two power-holder taking the 
capitalist road.” Red Guards abused him, using Chairman 
Mao’s lament that Teng, as general secretary of the 
communist party, had never consulted him. Teng was 
made to symbolise the bureaucrat’s heretical concern for 
production at the expense of politics when Red Guards 
quoted him as saying: “ Who cares if a cat is black or 
white as long as it catches mice ? ” At one point he is 
said to have attempted suicide. Last week he was back 
among the top score of his former colleagues. Why ? 

Partly because Teng was a case for special treatment. 
In the 1930s, before Mao had tightened his grip on the 
party leadership, Teng was one of a handful of party 
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activists known as Mao’s personal clique. In the 1950s, 
when Mao was at odds with Liu Shao-chi and others, 
Teng took Mao’s side and Mao is thought to have 
rewarded him by getting him the job of general secretary 
of the party. This special relationship with Mao must 
have been one reason why Teng was shielded from the 
full force of cultural revolutionary vengeance (he was 
never officially attacked by name, for example) ; and it 
must be one explanation for his remarkable comeback. 
But Teng is only the most important of hundreds of 
Chinese party officials with cultural revolutionary scars 
who have been quietly emerging from oblivion over the 
past few years, many of them returning to their old 
jobs or equally responsible ones. In the past few months 
alone, three former ministers and four deputy ministers 
have made their first appearance in six years. 

The good old days 

These men have been brought back, as other purge 
victims have before them, primarily because Mao believes 
in thought reform, in contrast with Stalin’s more per¬ 
manent way of eliminating undesirables. The timing of 
their rehabilitation may have been determined by China’s 
urgent need for their skills in a still skeletal administra¬ 
tion ; the fact that Teng kept his title of deputy prime 
minister and appeared again this week in that capacity 
may well mean that his long experience as chief party 
organiser will be put to use again. But the wholesale 
return of old officials is also part of a general move to 
sweep away the telltale debris of the cultural revolution 
and then proceed to act as if the calendar had stuck at 
1964. The 1960s revival in China is like a period fad in 
the west. Not only arc the old clubs being revived— 
the poor and lower middle peasants’ associations, the 
trade unions, the youth league, the women’s association— 
all of which served the regime as instruments of control 
rather more than they provided their members with 
fraternal services. Even the Chinese equivalent of a 
tired old pop idol—the revolutionary martyr, Lei Feng, 
whose selfless effusions blanketed the Chinese airwaves 
for years—has been resuscitated. 

In universities, where some form of revolution is said 
still to be going on, there has been a distinct shift back 
towards the prc-cultural revolution philosophy which 
valued theoretical study and research and used entrance 
examinations to screen out incompetents. In communes 
and factories, the incentive payments that were so bitterly 
denounced during the cultural revolution (though only 
rarely abolished) are now officially approved again (though 
redefined as proper socialist rewards). One recent visitor 
to China found that when he asked Chinese what they 
felt to be the main impact of the cultural revolution 
most of them replied with satisfaction: “ We arc richer 
now.” 

But not all Chinese are contented with the pragmatic 
policies of the past few years, even if they have made 
China more money and more friends. One very important 
person may have been expressing her dissatisfaction last 
week when Mrs Mao Tse-tung failed to appear at the 
banquet for Prince Sihanouk where Teng Hsiao-ping 


made his dramatic return. During the cultural revolution 
Mrs Mao was a member of the radical faction which 
orchestrated the attacks against Teng and other party 
bureaucrats ; their rehabilitation now must inevitably 
involve some loss of face for her and her friends. 

This group, which constitutes at least a third of the 
active members of the politburo, may have been behind 
a sudden and significant change recently in the esoteric 
language, of the continuing anti-Lin Piao campaign. For 
more than a year after his death Lin was labelled, 
logically enough, an “ ultra-leftist.” Then, a few months 
ago, provincial radios began to explain, tortuously, that 
although Lin may have looked like an ultra-leftist he 
was actually an ultra-rightist. The meaning of thus 
redefinition is still obscure ; communists always feel more 
comfortable attacking the right than the left, but those 
whose comfort is most enhanced by the change are 
obviously the leftists like Mrs Mao. 

The party monthly, Red Flag, dropped a hint about 
a new left-right struggle last month when it issued an 
appeal to “ defend and develop the victorious fruits of 
the cultural revolution ” against slander and attack by 
swindlers like Liu Shao-chi.” It went on to list the 
” socialist new-born things ” which have emerged since 
the cultural revolution and must be protected—things 
like Mrs Mao’s revolutionary operas, the preference given 
to workers, peasants and soldiers for enrolment in univer¬ 
sities, the forced migration of millions of educated youths 
to the countryside, the dispatch of party cadres to fields 
and factories to work with their hands. Now, whatever 
Lin Piao’s crimes, he cannot credibly be accused of 
opposing the cultural revolution or even the “socialist 
things ” listed by Red Flag. But they are plainly under 
attack. 

Just enough to keep the left quiet ? 

It looks as if Chou En-lai has done one of bis 
characteristic compromises over such of the new socialist 
things as he is willing to see run side by side with his 
old pragmatic things. The opposition to Mrs Mao and 
those like her probably comes mainly fiom low-level 
parly officials who are not at all keen on physical labour 
and are quite evidently bemused—who can blame them * 
—by the shifts in the party line over the past few years. 
■But there may also lie lingering discontent in Lin Piao’s 
army, still leaderless 19 months after his fatal crash, or 
even in the higher echelons of the party. If Chou En-lai 
docs not have the solid support of his colleagues for his 
compromise mix, this may be why, four years after the 
formal end of the cultural revolution, so many major 
jobs are still unfilled from the head of state down. Another 
explanation might be that, with the prospect of rehabili¬ 
tating more valuable men like Teng Hsiao-ping, Chou 
i- holding off on appointments so as to allow time enough 
to get the very best men. One flicks one's theory. What 
is certain is that, with all the keen-eyed foreign visitors 
roaming around China these days, we know no more 
about political relationships among the men and woman 
who govern it than we ever did when the bamboo curtain 
was impenetrable. 
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For an election victory it 
all dissolved pretty fast 


The Labour party was in a remark¬ 
ably noil-triumphant mood when the 
House of Commons met this week. 
What had been described by Labour 
spokesmen in the heady early morning 
hours of Friday of last week, as the 
local election results poured in, as a 
truly famous victory did not seem to 
rouse—or even convince—many Lab¬ 
our MPs. Mr Heath, on the contrary, 
was all confidence. Maybe he. had been 
lifted by what the Evening Standard's 
headline had curiously called his “ Ray 
of Poll Sunshine ” when it reported on 
Monday that an Opinion Research 
Centre poll had found Labour only 
five points ahead nationally, while Mr 
Heath himself was regarded as doing 
a good job by 47 per cent of the 
electorate as against Mr Wilson’s 7 
per cent. 

Certainly Mr Heath, when he rose 
to answer Prime Minister's questions 
in the Commons on Tuesday afternoon, 
did not look like a man who had been 
at the wrong end of a bruising defeat 
in the local elections—as, indeed, he 
hadn’t (see next article). He parried a 
few loutine questions on the economy, 
made some pretty noises about the 
need for talks with the Trades Union 
Congress and the Confederation of 
British Industry, and dealt smoothly 
with an asinine question about his new 
yacht from Mr Joe Ashton, Labour 
MP for Bassetlaw. Mr Ashton will not 
have to try much harder before he 
makes everyone’s short list for MPs 
who really ought to be seen and not 
heard. 

Then came Mr Jock Brucc-Gardyne, 
Tory MP for South Angus, a fairly 
heavy-handed fellow, but not when 
briefed by a rousing piece from Mr 
Bernard Levin in The Times that 
morning. What about Mr Wilson's 
visit to Czechoslovakia and his alleged 
statement that what had happened in 


1968 was now past and over and 
best forgotten Not perhaps the 
happiest way to describe the rape of 
Czechoslovakia by the Russians. Mr 
Heath, unfortunately for Mr Wilson, 
now knows his man rather well. He 
just played it easy and waited for Mr 
Wilson to spring to his own defence, 
which he duly did. 

Mr Wilson said, with some anger, 
that his words had been misquoted 
again, which it is quite possible that 
they had. But the unfortunate Mr 
W'ilson has been treated by the press 
and his opponents so badly in the past, 
and has as a result, particularly over 
Europe, had to complain so regularly 
that his past statements have been 
twisted, that he. faces something bf a 
inedibility problem, particularly among 
the vulgar fellows sitting opposite him. 
The Tories found him far from con¬ 
vincing, and most of his own party 
sat silent and unhappy ; even Mr 
Norman Atkinson and some of his 
left-wing friends seemed a little cool 
about it all. Their morale did not seem 
to have been improved by Mr Wilson's 
claim that thanks to his visit he had 
sprung Mr David Hathaway, the 
Dewsbury Bible smuggler, from a 
Czech jail ; all the more so when 
Mr Heath insisted that this had taken 
place following a series of contacts 
between the British and Czech govern¬ 
ments. And he added that the Govern¬ 
ment had no intention of forgetting 
the events of 1968, or for that matter, 
those of 1948 or 1938. There were 
ringing Tory cheers and even sadder 
expressions on the Labour benches. 

There is no doubt that Mr W'ilson 
is a humane man who would go to 
great personal trouble to help a man in 
prison in a foreign land ; it is a pity 
that he seems to have let himself look 
and sound rather more like a former 
press agent than a former prime 
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minister. 

Immediately after those pleasantries, 
Mr Tom Boardman rose to answer a 
private notice question on the. British 
Steel Corporation’s decision to raise its 
prices (see page 89). The Labour 
benches were pretty full, but the 
minister’s announcement received little 
more than token opposition. Mr Eric 
Vailey, not the opposition frontbench’s 
most shining light, made a botch of it 
all, and it was left ultimately to Mr 
Anthony Wedgwood Benti to move in 
with a couple of dangerous questions. 
But by this time the silent ranks of 
Labour MPs were plainly bored. And 
the House went on to discuss Northern 
Ireland. 

County elections 

Holes in the road 

Local election results can invariably 
be interpreted by each party to suit 
itself—and this year’s are no excep¬ 
tion. Labour did triumphantly in terms 
of control of the new counties ; yet the 
voting figures suggest that it ought 
to be. worried by the loss of sup¬ 
port in several directions. Conversely, 
there is much encouragement for Mr 
Heath in the fact that the main oppo¬ 
sition party lost ground for the second 
year running and that Labour had 
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When jutfre dealing with a 
market as different as me Orient 



Where else in the world would you see * modern cheque, complete with LOinpuler type, being filled out in Chinese Characters, which were 
invented some 3,500 years ago"* 


you need a bank thatls different 


The Hongkong Bank Group is 
the only truly international 
banking organisation with its 
headquarters in Hong Kong, 
the financial heart of the 
Orient. The Group has 
branches throughout the 
Orient-in Singapore and 
Shanghai, in Macao and 
Malaysia, in Indonesia and 
every other Asian country of 
current and potential financial 
importance. 


Today the Hongkdng Bank 
Group is providing a vital 
financial bridge between 
Europe and the East. It can 
link the business enterprises of 
the EEC with the world’s big¬ 
gest underdeveloped markets. 
It is the bank that knows these 
markets better than any other. 
There is an office or a 
representative near you to 
provide services, information 
and advice. 


THE HONGKONG AND 
SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 
l'lilted Kingdom: 9 (iraccclntrclt 
Sued, I ondon FC3V ODU ,ind 123 
Pall Mall, London SWIY 5FA. 
France: 22 Place Vcnddmc, Pans. 
Germany: Neuer Jungtcmstiel 20, 
Hamburg 36 

Head Olficc: 1 Queen's Road C entral, 
Hong Kong. 

MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 

tinned Kingdom’ 15 Ciiaccehurch 
Street, I ondon 1(5V ODU. 

Head OHice: I Queen's Road Central, 
Hong Kong. 

THE BRITISH BANK OF THE 

MIDDLE EAST 

Head Ofliec: 20 Abchuich Lane, 

I ondon I-C4V 7AY 
Switzerland: P () Box .'52. 

1211 Geneva I I. Stand. 


I Send for 3 free conies of the Orients leading weekly news magazine. 

I The "Far Eastern Economic Review” is the most authoritative general and business news publication in the Orient. 
The HoAgkong Bank Group offers you 3 consecutive free copies. Simply complete this coupon. 

I To: “L.E.E.R.”, c/o The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 

9 Gracechurch Street, London EC3V ODU 

1 Please arrange for the next 3 issues of the “Far Eastern Economic Review” to be airmailed to me immediately. 

| NAME: . TITLE: . 

§ ADDRESS: . 

| COMPANY: . 


THE HONGKONG BANKGROUP ASIA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


HKSBC/079 
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When a businessman asks to rent a car 



is all he wants to hear. 

\fes. Hertz girls have the most cars to rent models of Fords 
and other line cars. 

\fe», Hertz gives vou I he big choice the ear to fit the job. 
* v a Hertz car can be waiting for you at the quayside, most 
major international airports, 1,200 locations across Europe, 
t*, afree Hertz Credit f’ard whisks you through rental 
formalities. With ourrent-it-here, leave-it-thereservice*, 
you can rent a car at one Hertz office and leave it at, 
hundreds of others. 

To reserve a l lerl z car, call your travel agent, or Hertz direct. 
■* Available in most locations. In some cases a modest charge 
is added, ("heck with Hertz for details. 



Wfe rent more cars than anyone in the world. 
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How the main counties voted 


Greater London 

Conservatives 
Votes (Vo) Seats 

38.0 32 

Labour 

Votes (%) Seats 

47.4 58 

Liberal 

Votes (%) Seats 

12.5 2 

Others 

Votes (%) Seats 

2.1 — 

Swing to 
Con 
1972-73 
+0.9 

Greater Manchester 

38.7 

24 


69 


13 

1.3 

— 

" ~=VS — 

Merseyside 

33.7 

26 

41.3 

S3 

22.0 

19 

3.0 

1 

+0.9 

South Yorkehire 

25.5 

13 

55.8 

82 

11.3 

1 

7.4 

4 

-11 

Tyne and Wear 

36.3 

27 

55.7 

74 

4.6 

1 

3.4 

2 

+2.7 

Weat Midlanda 

32.1 

27 

57.1 

73 

9.1 

4 

1.7 

— 

+0.2 

West Yorkshire 

37.3 

25 

448 

51 

14.6 

11 

3.3 

1 

+1.6 

Metropolitan Counties 

34.6 

1142 

49.1 

402 

13.3 

49 

3.0 

8 

+0.6 

Avon 

43.9 

36 

40.6 

32 

8.2 

2 

7.3 

3 

+1.5 

Essex 

48.1 

50 

41.3 

40 

7.2 

5 

3.4 

2 

-06 

Hampshire 

47.6 

53 

36.7 

27 

10.0 

6 

3.1 

11 

+0.9 

Kent 

495 

63 

37.2 

31 

11.3 

7 

2.0 

2 

+0.5 

Lancashire 

46.4 

52 

39.1 

33 

9.5 

7 

5.0 

4 

-0.5 

Nottinghamshire 

48.0 

34 

49.4 

54 

1.2 

— 

3.4 

1 

+2.1 

Thirteen Counties 

39.1 

462 

48.1 

677 

11.7 

78 

3.1 

31 

+0.5 


The teble shows the seats won and the percentage of votes cast in Greeter London, the sis new metropolitan counties and some major non-metropolitan 
counties (the lour largest — Essex, Hampshire, Kent and Lancashire—together with the largest in each of the two English regions which would otherwise 
be unrepresented in the table : Nottinghamshire in the east Midlands, Avon in the South West). The Conservative column includes a small number of 
Tory-supported anti-socialist candidates. 

The swing shown is that since the local elections in May, 1972. except in Greater London where it is that since the 1971 borough elections / the 
average swing tor ell counties excludes the GLC. Swing Is the average of those individual electoral divisions where boundaries and the pattern of con¬ 
tests permit exact comparison. 


nothing like the success that the Con¬ 
servatives achieved in 1968-69 when 
Mr Wilson was in power. The Liberals 
had some astounding achievements ; 
but their general performance was 
patchy and well illustrates the weak¬ 
nesses of the current Liberal revival. 

Labour took the Greater London 
Council and five of the six new metro¬ 
politan councils with large majorities. 
Its small majority of 7 on the new 
Merseyside council owed nothing to 
Tory votes and everything to the 
Liberals’ capture of once-safe Labour 
wards in Liverpool. By winning top- 
tier control of two-thirds of die people 
whose county councils are in the hands 
of a political party, and including all 
the big league of the GLC and metro¬ 
politans (plus the confident expectation 
of the Scottish equivalent—Strathclyde 
region—next year) Labour has a new 
and powerful base in local government. 

Yet, surveying the way the votes 
were cast, and comparing them with 
results, what is surprising is how much 
better Labour could have done. The 
table shows a small swing to the Con¬ 
servatives since the May, 1972, elec¬ 
tions in most counties (in outer Lon¬ 
don there was a swing of 2% since 1971 
to the Conservatives, but in inner Lon¬ 
don there was a slight swing to 
Labour). This certainly brought about 
Labour’s biggest failure, the new county 
of Avon. Labour would have captured 
it but for failing to win six seats in 
Bristol which went Labour last year— 
five to the Tories and one to a former 
Labour councillor, Mrs Gwynville 
Lawson, 'who, after being elected the 
first Independent in Bristol since 
before the war by a massive majority 
of 2,242 to Labour’s 1,036 and the 
Tory's 551, announced : “I feel like 


the Dick Taverne of Bristol." Else¬ 
where small swings to Conservative or 
odd losses to Liberals and Independents 
deprived Labour of at least half-a- 
dozen counties it could have gained. In 
fact. Labour took only two counties, 
Humberside and Northamptonshire, 
where that outcome was not fully pre¬ 
dictable as soon as the new boundaries 
were fixed. 

This small swing back to the Tories 
of 0.5% overall, or 1 % where no 
Liberal stood, is a most helpful sign for 
Mr Heath. The pattern of most mid¬ 
term anti-government swings has been 
to build up into a peak in the second 
or third year of office. Mr Heath’s 
Government, like Churchill’s in 1951, 
received a bad drubbing in the first 
round of local elections after taking 
office but has been making slow pro¬ 
gress back ever since. Its progress last 
week was not as great as suggested by 
the Uxbridge by-election in December, 
the only one recently which was basic¬ 
ally fought between the two main 
parties: the GLC result in the slightly- 
altered Uxbridge constituency suggests 
that this was a rather unrepresentative 
constituency. The broad local election 
results still equate to a swing of some¬ 
thing like 6% to Labour since the last 
general election. But the writing on 
the wall for the Labour party is that 
despite freeze, inflation and the com¬ 
mon market the net swing since 1972 
is still towards the Government. 

But both major parties should pay 
close attention to the remarkable 
achievement of some Liberal candi¬ 
dates. Several leading Liberal local 
government figures were able to take 
iwo-thirds of the vote in their divisions, 
and throughout the north of England 
the Liberal vote was remarkably high. 


The publicity the Liberals received 
from two wins in Greater London 
obscured the fact that their Greater 
London vote was by no means as good 
as that in the northern metropolitan 
counties. Fighting two-thirds of the 
GLC seats they took a smaller overall 
percentage than in Greater Manchester 
and West Yorkshire. In seats fought. 
Liberals took over a third of the votes 
cast in Merseyside, nearly a third in 
Greater Manchester and West York¬ 
shire and a fifth in South Yorkshire 
(mainly in Sheffield). In the North East, 
throughout the Midlands and in most 
of the South (apart from Berkshire), 
the level of the Liberal vote was lower, 
although showing everywhere a sub¬ 
stantial increase on last year. Yet within 
every region the Liberal performance 
was irregular, and showed once 
again how sensible the Liberal leader¬ 
ship has been to concentrate its limited, 
but mobile, forces in carefully selected 
parliamentary by-elections. 

But it was not only the Liberals who 
undermined the machines of the two 
major parties. Scattered Ratepayer 
candidates all over the country 
achieved victories, and the old-style 
Independents in many counties hit 
hard at the political parties. The Con¬ 
servatives, for example, were baulked 
from victory in three counties which 
they should have won (and which they 
tried hard to win)—Hereford and 
Worcester, Lincolnshire and North 
Yorkshire. In North Yorkshire the real 
struggle for control is yet to come 
between the Tory leadership from the 
West Riding and York and the North 
Riding Independent leadership. 

But the outstanding victory over the 
big battalions was won by Mr 
Taverne’s Democratic Labour ticket in 
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True, the Democratic Labour vote was 
down lomp.ued with Mr Tavertie's in 
the hy-elertron, hut that was because 
more lories staved with their party 
this tune the oflit ial Labour vote was 
.smashed just as effectively as in March. 
All over the countrv freelance candi¬ 
dates appeared wearing the. Democratic. 
Labour ticket i the ballot paper des¬ 
cription law allows no monopoly in 
titles) and several did well. Other 
indications that the Labour vote is 
susceptible to urideiiirinme included 
;;o% for a ‘"Socialist Ratepavers and 
Tenants pat tv" which cost Labour a 
Dudley seat on the West Midland 
tountv council, a.nl a Tenants’ candi¬ 
date who came within sight of defeat- 
me Aldeiinati Sefton (Liverpool's 
Labour leader and piobablc leader of 
tire new Meiseystde council) in the 
safest Labour division in Merseyside. 
I he blatantly anti-immigrant candi¬ 
dates did no better than last year 
l ire first elections for the icorgan- 
ised counties of England and Wales pto- 
duced veiy paradoxical results. Party 
polities has spread to many areas in 
counties lu'heito non-partisan and only 
a i lilts h ol i (unities on the Celtic fringe 
(and tlx* Isle of Wight, with its tiny 
electoral divisions) resi'-ted the tiend. 
More than evei before, tlx* election 


ua, louglit on a national basis h\ 
national jiaities. Most voteis went Tory 
oi Laboiu and the regular swim: on 
last seat deiiioii't tales oix c again the 
small mle that lot al issues play m the 
two-pailv swim;. Hut the votes gathered 
l>\ LibeiaL and otheis bv campaigning 
on local issues suggest that an increas¬ 
ing proportion ot the eleetoiatc is now 
willing to turn iR'lit away fioni this 
national locus. Perhaps Mi;. Lawson, 
tlx* vicloixuis icbel m Hnstol, summed 
up the mood : 

I find a lot nf people are fell up with 
liolii political p,lilies at die moment 
I In'> have heen disappointed with the 
Tory p.nty n.ilimi.illy over food pines 
and (lie labour lily lomxil mei i.iti 
iiu leases Nine nut of in people are 
mine mix (Hied dial von gel the holes 
in the middle of their road tilled and 
lamp posts mended than in political 
reasons 

Election spoils 

Tlx* power gamed by Labour tluough- 
out the lug conurbations Iasi week is 
strictly limited bv tlx* split of funt lions 
between the metropolitan counties and 
then cmistituciit distncts under tfx* new 
local government system Tlx* burst of 
enthusiasm for -napping utbaii moloi- 
w.ivs m favoui of cheaper public traiis- 
port is pai tl v explained liv the fact 
that Lamport is the onlv solid futielion 
with am politxal appeal in the hands 
of the uppet liei Strategic planning 
is aiiothei, hut again its mam con¬ 
stituent is 11 anspoil, plus some powei 
over tedevelopment and the location 
of new housing and industry. This is 



Goodwin. Labour's London 

likely to lead to trouble with the do- 
nids which, like the London boroughs, 
retain detailed planning control. Out¬ 
side London, all direct responsibility 
for housing rests with tlx* districts. 
Education and social services are dis¬ 
trict matters m the conurbations, 
countv matters outside. Things are con¬ 
fused still further bv the fart that 
'except for the (beater London Cloun- 

i ill the newly elet led authorities do 
not actually lake over lot a war, during 
which time llicv mav he elalioiatmg 
policies i|inte opposed to those of the 
outgoing councils 

In London, the Labour .parts undci 
its leader, .Sit Reginald (icuiclwin, took 
over the levels of powei in C.ountv 
Hall with all tlx* gusto of a p.irtv which 
believes ii lots been unfairly lobbed of 
its natural mlx‘iitance fni tlx* past six 
veais I'he (MX! lias more upper-tiei 
power than the otbei ennui bations, 
though again the emphasis is on trans¬ 
port .’see below 1 Much publicity has, 
liovvevei, also been given to Labours 
sweeping intention to take ovei all 
pi Rate icntals and nil London ol “the 
scout ge ot the pi iv ale landlord Ibis 
absurd and expensive ami mav make 

ii moie difficult to apply selective 
muniripahsation m the kind of run¬ 
down overcrowded housing m poor 
areas when* private landlords have 
ceased to i ope. Hut m any case the 
attitude of the boroughs is likely to 
hr decisive. Some councils have 
thrii own angle fm instance Ton - 
Kensington and Chelsea, while still 
eagev about buying up poor iimlti- 
occ njjiecl bouses m North Kensington, 
as recommended bv one of its own 
semen offx ers, is seriously considering 
compul-oiv purchase of the once-posh 
block, Chelsea Cloisters, in imlor to 
pieseivc it as genuine rented housing 
rathei than shott-term hotel tv pc 
,*.c commodation. 

The new (MX! will also certainly 
levive efforts to get more council 
housing into tlie outer fioroughs, and 
will at least make a symbolic, stand on 




Our freight jumbo 
is the biggest ware¬ 
house in the sky. 

One of the basic benefits of air freight 
lies in the fact that it makes inventories 
available anywhere in the world on 
short notice. We didn't invent it. But we 
improve it constantly. With sophisticated 
traffic analyses to help you in making 
warehousing decisions. With new hand¬ 
ling methods - like our through-pallet 
system. And with freight jets - including 
the jumbo. That’s how our specialists 
built the largest air freighter network in 
the world. We thought you’d like to know. 

Just in case somebody talks air freight. 

© Lufthansa 

the more you fly 
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fair rents. It has already decided on an 
extra housing committee to oversee the 
management of its own estates, a sub¬ 
ject of growing discontent among its 
200,000 tenants. 

Flat-footed 
transport _ 

If I.atiour has ridden a transport tide 
into London’s County Hall, it could be 
swept out by one in 1977, when the 
emotional appeal of its policies turns 
into disappointing realities. The mam 
issue is the choice between cost and 
level of service. Sir Reginald Goodwin 
is going for cost if the flat fare policy 
he announced last Friday is anything 
to go by. This is a flat-footed attempt 
even at bringing down cost, since 40 
per cent of bus passengers travel at the 
lowest ;{p fare and another quarter at 
•3P, so that at a Hat fare of f,p, the most 
likely one, nearly half the passengers 
would suffer fare increases, and only 
a third would benefit, 

At the same time the underground 
would lose over a tenth of its revenue, 
with virtually no corresponding cost 
savings, while more buses would have 
to he laid on, except in so far as 
short-distance passengers chose to walk. 
British Kail’s revenue would also sulfer. 
The cost of the scheme, at £30111 a 
veur at least, would far exceed anv 
benefits fiom getting rid of conductors, 
and ahsoih most of rhe saving to rate¬ 
payers in scrapping the motorways. I'he 
same money could put on another 2,400 
buses, increasing the fleet by nearly 
half, and vastly improving the service. 
Any feais that tins would lead to a 
staff shortage can he allayed bv the 
thought that this ought to overcome 
union opposition to employing women 
bus drivers. 

Anyway, there is no reason why fares 
should not come down substantially at 
the same time as service improves, so 
long as the OI.C concentrates on the 
peaking problem, which is the main 
reason why fares are so high. The peak 
means that much of the labour foicc 
lias to be employed for a service that 
is only needed twice a dav, and that 
means employing two surplus sets of 
crews, since the morning crew is off 
duty by rhe evening rush. The peak 
is getting worse, and the marginal 
passengers travelling longer distances 
who will be encouraged by flat fares 
could cost London Transport more to 
carry than the wages they earn. 

Half-hearted attempts at trying to 
persuade London firms to stagger hours 
were made several years ago, and aban¬ 


doned, but recently firms in Germany 
and New York, and also Fiat in Italy, 
have done it with success. Their 
employees like avoiding the rush hour, 
and work better for it. In London some 
insurance companies are now trying 
the same experiment, also witli success. 
Since Octohei, employees at London 
and Manchester Assurance, from the 
genera] manager down, have l>ccn able 
to work when they choose, as long as 
they clock in 35 hours a week, and 
as long as they are there between to 
and 12 am and 2 and 4 pm. There 
also has to he someone able to answer 
anv query that crops up at other times. 
One side effect is that people have 
chosen to shorten their lunch hours. 

A more touchy solution, with the 
unions, would be part-time drivers. 
This is one of the possibilities to he 
opened up hv breaking London Trans¬ 
port’s monopoly. Sir Reg Goodwin 
is likely to find his advisers pressing 
the point that, if minibuses and other 
novel and flexible bus services are to 
he promoted properly, they will have 
to he put in the hands of private entre¬ 
preneurs : an ideologically hard pill for 
Sir Keg to swallow hut one he may 
have to take simply to avoid a middle- 
class revolt against the lack of mobility 
caused by restrictions on the motoi 
car. 

The London Labour pa:tv also wants 
to promote railways, although the\ cost 
more to run than buses, and need inure 
space. The average British Rail tiack 
into London carries under B,ooo 
passengers in the peak hour, the same 
as a single motorway lane with four 
passengers to a car. If S11 Reg is at all 
interested in popular opposition to 
lorries, big and small, he will find that 
scrapping the nngways has left him 
with no option hut to put the goods 
traffic through accident-prone main 
streets. He mav base to search for an 
alternative to the ringways, and the 
obvious solution is railway land. 

Mobility will he further reduced bv 
bus priority schemes. Actually, despite 
his expressed policy, Sir Reg will 
not at first lie able to move any faster 
than the vast programme he. is inherit¬ 
ing, which will not be accomplished 
on schedule. The bus lanes will spread 
the congestion to their approaches, and 
then presumably the approaches will 
have to have hus lanes too, and so on, 
until by 1977 there is little mobility 
left in London, unless Sir Reg is pre¬ 
pared to take drastic measures to 
improve the quality of public transport 
service—which he will not have the 
money to do if he spends it all on flat 
fares. 


Football 

Bobby bows out 


There can he few adults, apart from 
the deliberately obtuse 01 the preten¬ 
tiously ignorant, and <“vcn fewei boys 
in this country who do not know who 
Bobby Gharlton is. Indeed, there can 
be very Jew fans in any countiv where 
football is a national sport who do not 
know him, either. His announcement 
this week, therefore, that he is retiring 
fiom football at the end of this season 
m May probably made more headlines 
around the world than any pronounce¬ 
ment from Britain since the break-up 
of The Beatles. 

His retirement the was 35 last 
Octohei) had been anti< ipated once it 
was fairly clear that hi\ cluh, Man¬ 
chester I’niled, would escape relega¬ 
tion from the first division of the 
Football League. It would he idle to 
pretend that he is quitting the game 
while he is still on top ; hut he is 
going while his game is still sufficientlv 
close to its former best that it still 
reminds all those who watch linn plav 
how very good that best was. Mi 
Gharlton adds thousands to the gate 
of any club where he plays, and at 
a time when football attendant es ate 
slumping disastrously he is as much 
the idol of the at c oimtants ;is the 
lei races. Chelsea, foi example, will he 
[Having that he is not injured and will 
he in the Manchestei I'nited side for 
their last game of the season. 

Bobby Charlton is already a legen- 
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dary Injure in the history of British 
fooih.il!. lie first played iri the league 
for Manchester United in 195(1 and 
he has turned out for them in over 600 
league games since. He survived the 
Munich air crash which decimated a 
great club side ; he has played for 
England more often than any other 
player (106 times) ; he has won every 
honour in the game, lie has been 
universally eulogised this week, and 
for once the eulogies weie wholly 
deserved. For Hobby Charlton has 
always personified eveiy attribute of 
skill and rhaiai.ter which the true, 
football fan would like to believe that 
English football should be all about, 
but knows onlv too well that it is not. 

Oddlv enough his retirement already 
seems likely to attract more contro¬ 
versy than his playing career ever did, 
for lie joins that select company of 
funner players whom many regard as 
the “ greatest-ever English footballer.” 
That will be a matter for enjoyable 
argument for many years to come. Hut 
whether he was really as good as, say, 
Tom Finney or Raich Carter or 
Stanley Matthews and so on at then- 
very best is hardly the point. 'I'he fact 
is that Hobby Charlton was the fust 
of the super-paid football stats who 
was patently a sportsman first. That 
does not quite make him unique : but 
it makes him so raie that those 
fortunate grounds where he plays his 
last few games will he bursting at the 
seams. 


Ulster _ 

Unity cracks _ 

Mi Willie Wlnlelaw had some good 
news and some had news for Labour 
MPs during the second leading of the 
Northern Itelatui (Emergency Pro¬ 
visions) Hill on Tuesday. The good 
news was that the (Jovernmeiit 
intends to move a new clause on report 
stage to allow MPs a free vote on 
the letenlion of the death penalty m 
Ulster. With last week’s large anti- 
haiiging vote this should meat) the end 
of the ridiculous legal anomaly which 
made the muider of a policeman a 
rapit.il offence in the province. The 
had news for some was that Mr White- 
law intends to keep the ban oil the 
Provisional Sinn Fein, the political 
wing of the Provisional IRA, and there 
is only a faint chance that he may 
change lus mind. 

Tuesday's debate was Mr White- 
law's second day running m the House 
of Commons. On Monday, in a fine 



flees: let Sinn Fein stand 


example of all-party unity on the 
Ulster problem, legislation to set up 
the new Northern Ireland assembly 
was rushed through all its stages in 
the ((ornmons. Announcing that 
elections to the 78-member assembly 
would take place on June 28th, Mr 
Whitelaw said that such an early date 
was possible because the Government 
had hived oil' the electoral parts of 
the main constitutional hill and 
brought them forward in a lull to 
establish the assembly and lay down 
the guidelines for one election onlv. 

Mr Wlnlelaw got himself into a 
muddle when lie tried to explain to 
the House how simple the new 
system of proportional lejtresentation 
soling i>, hut in an atmosphere in 
which MPs were falling over them¬ 
selves to agree with one another no 
one tried to score a political point at 
his expense. The one note of discord 
was struck when Mr Merlyn Rees, the 
Labour spokesman on Ulster, repeated 
Ins request to let members of Sinn 
Fein take part in the elections. Mr 
Rees was supported in this by MPs 
as wide apart as the Rev. Ian Paisley 
and Mr (Jerry F'itt. 

Mr Whitelaw promised to consider 
those representations on Tuesday 
when lie moved the new special 
powers laws. He quoted his own white 
paper at Ins cutics those who seek 
to impose their views by violence anil 
coercion cannot he allowed to partici¬ 
pate in working institutions they wish 
to destroy’’---and pointed to the 
evidence in the recent hook by an IRA 
defector, Miss Maria McGuire, which 
jn-oves that the, difference between 
Sinn Fein and the IRA is very slight 
indeed (and which makes nonsense, 
incidentally, of Mr Fitt's description 
of Sinn Fein on Monday as ” people 


who have never resorted to violence ” 

This feature of the special powers 
bill is only one of many which dis¬ 
turbs Labour MPs. Others include 
the continuing of detention without 
trial and trial by judge alone. How¬ 
ever, Labour took the easy way out 
on Tuesday by officially abstaining, 
which allowed it to dodge the problem 
of what is the alternative to tough 
measures. However, three Labour MPs 
defied the whip and voted for the bill 
and 15 voted against. 

Mr Wlutelaw's problems in main¬ 
taining all-party unity are nothing, 
however, compared with the problems 
facing Mr I'aulkner in his task of liv¬ 
ing to unite the Unionist party behind 
his policy of conditional support for 
the. white paper. Last weekend he was 
kicked in the teeth in his own hack- 
yard when the South Down Unionist 
association, which covers Mr 
Faulkner's own Stormont constit¬ 
uency, passed a motion calling for 
co-operation with the new blister 
Loyalist Front, which, led by Mr 
Ciaig and Mr Paisley, aims to wteck 
the new assembly. It all goes to show 
that the Government must do every¬ 
thing iri its power to encourage the 
moderates and nothing to weaken 
them—-such as playing into the hands 
of the Piotestant militants bv remov¬ 
ing the ban on Sinn Fein. 

Small claims court 

Try anything- 
once 

Yet another unofficial small claims 
court expeimient has sprouted ftom the 
seed of a Nuffield Foundation grant— 
this time m London, under tlic auspices 
of the Gity of Westminster Law 
Society. It is high tune that these vvell- 
intentioned hut inevitably ineffectual 
little schemes were finally put out of 
business by the national court system. 
The ovei whelming disadvantage of 
such private courts, or rather arbitra¬ 
tors, has been displayed bv the much- 
publicised Manchester scheme : since 
they have no powers of compulsion, 
they can only update if both parties 
agree to arbitration ; moreover, if the 
loser then refuses to abide by the 
arbitrator’s decision the winner has no 
redress except to take the case to the 
county court—which is what he could 
have done in the beginning anyway. 
'Fbe systems have resolved some 
disputes, hut in essence they are merely 
kite-fliers designed to show' that there 
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Hewlett-Packard 
announces 
the most revolutionary 
financial device 
of our time: the HP-80 

The first pocket calculator in the world 
to give you 36 different financial capabilities 


In addition to the four arithmetic 
functions you get on an ordinary 
pocket calculator, the revolutionary 
HP-80gives you 36 different 
financial capabilities- all pre¬ 
programmed so that you can solve 
long and complicated problems 
with the touch of a button. 

All types of percentage calcula¬ 
tions; all types of simple and 
compound interest calculations 
and all types of present value, 
future value and effective rate 
calculations are done for you by 
this versatile machine. Amortisa¬ 
tion, mortgage, bond price and 
yield-to-maturity calculations, 
mean and standard deviation; 
discounted cash flow analyses; 
trend line forecasting-the HP-80 
will do them all,and a lot more. 

You just tap in the figures,the 
machine does the rest 
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Built-in 200 year calendar 
The HP-80 will calculate past and 
future time intervals between 1900 
and 2099,and determine the day 
of the week on any given date And 
it automatically takes account of 
30-day and 31 -day months and 
leap years. 

Simple, logical operation 

You'll be at home with the HP-80 
in minutes. The Quick Reference 
Guide shows you exactly how to use 
every function and your answers 
an; accurate up to six places of 
decimals. 

Goes everywhere with you 
The HP-80 measures 
weighs only nine ounces, and costs 
0208 (including VAT). It is the most 
powerful pocket calculator of its 
kind ever designed lor men whose 
business is money and the coupon 
below will bring you full details of 
what it can do for you 
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really is a demand for informal justice 
for the resolution of small claims. 

Bv " informal,” the supporters of 
small claims courts also mean " cheap.” 
But a largely unnoticed (except by 
county court registrars) leforin htought 
in by the countv court nile, committee 
last year has made the <omitv court 
system cheaper than. sa\, the Man¬ 
chester scheme for vers small claims, 
since it is now impossible to recover 
costs ftotn an uiimii eessfiii plaintiff on 
a claim of undei il(the. great 
deterrent to using the county courts 
for a small il.nm was not the modest 
court fees hut that, if one lost, one was 
like)v to have to pay the other side’s 
costs'. A meeting of county court 
registi.ti s last December reported a 
marked increase in the use of these 
couits for small claims, which has also 
been encouraged hy new rules for pre¬ 
trial informal hearings of county omit 
cases, designed to put the unrepre¬ 
sented defendant at less of a disadvan¬ 
tage. But the £30 limit is still too low 

There is some aigumcnt that it 
should he raised to the limit of the 
registrar’s jurisdiction, £77 , hut theie 
is a ttsk of putting oil those who wish 
to have a solic itui help them with a 
claim of, s;i\, Dbo, hut know that they 
will have no chance of recovering his 
charges, however good their claim. For 
just tins sort of le.ison some supporters 
of small claims lourts argue that no 
legal representation should be allowed 
in them ; hut it is not immediately 
obvious that this would put the coni, 
pans at a disadvantage against the 
small man. 

On the other hand, the serious 
disadvantage of any leforrn within the 
national court system is the appalling 
lack of publicity designed to make the 
public aware that change has taken 
place. (A vets modest recent experi¬ 
ment has been the placing of six 
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Howe : taking them to court 


retired county court clerks in citizens’ 
advice bureaux.) That there has been 
any increase in the use of the county 
courts is thetefore pretty remarkable. 
The Government must turn its atten¬ 
tion to this problem, especially since 
its much-vaunted consumer aVbitration 
scheme boils down to just another 
change in the county court procedure. 
Its limits will also be determined by 
the county court rules committee., 
which is not the most eye-catching 
organisation. 

It may he that no system for the 
settlement of small claims that is 
within the county court monolith will 
evei catch the public imagination. But 
am wholly divorced from it will never 
be ellective ; nor, it seems, is Sir 
Geoflrey Howe, the Minister for Trade 
and Consumer Affairs and formerly 
solicitor-general, in favour of the crea¬ 
tion of a whole new system of separate 
small courts. The latest research com¬ 
mittee to be studying the problem, and 
one with some claim to Sir Geoffrey’s 
attention, is that of the Society of 
Conservative Lawyers, whose report is 
expected very shortly ; the blend of 
fashionable separateness and sober 
incorporation expected to be proposed 
bv it is for small claims coutts that 
are part of the county court system, but 
with wholly different rules of procedure 
and part-time judges who are practis¬ 
ing banisters or solicitors. 

Hospitals 

It's back to work 
we go 

With had grace Mr Alan Fisher, 
general secretary of the National Union 
of Public Employees, has agreed to end 
the strike of hospital ancillary 
workers. (The other unions weie never 
so deeply committed and agreed more 
readily.) At a meeting of the appro¬ 
priate Whitley council on Friday of 
last week the management side, with 
the approval of the Department of 
Health, offcied to bring forward from 
October tst to Aptil 1st the promised 
instalment of Hop a week in the steps 
towards equal pay for women. The 
olfer, together with the original offer 
of £2 more for men and £i.fk> for 
women which will he backdated to 
March 14th, will bring men’s average 
earnings to around £40 and women’s 
to around for a 46-hour week. For 
women especially, who account for 
two thirds of these staff, this is not pea¬ 
nuts by comparison with other workers, 



Fisher: beaten 


and the earlier introduction of the 
equal pay instalment gave the final 
blow to a strike that was dragging to 
an end anyhow. 

Since in these six weeks hospitals 
have been confined --though not 
everywhere—to admitting emetgenev 
cases only, the immediate effect is a 
huge increase in waiting lists for cold 
surgery. The Department of Health 
lias been reviewing with senior 
hospital doctors the length of watting 
lists in ordinary conditions in an 
attempt to reduce them. It should now 
extend this review to cover the cxtia- 
01 dinary conditions caused hy the 
strike. Waiting lists should he treated as 
an emergency. Patients’ stav in hospital 
should Lie curtailed fuither, and 
hospitals with shorter lists should help 
those w'itli exceptionally long ones. An 
overhaul of the lists might disclose that 
many patients on them have died or 
moved away or no longer need treat¬ 
ment. 

But the strike lias also htought home 
to hospital managers what many of 
them have long suspected, and what 
the Prices and Incomes Board told 
them in 1967 and 1 <47 1, that there are 
too many ancillary' workers and tiiat 
they are employed inefficiently. Part of 
the strike settlement is an agreement 
to discuss incentive schemes that would 
increase earnings by possibly £1 to £2 
a week. But the unions have not been 
eager to take these schemes up in the 
past. Nor, except perhaps in the 
laundries and cential sterile supplies 
departments, are hospitals easy places 
in which to introduce incentive 
schemes. Half of the women work part- 
time anvwav and bv choice ; they are 
not really interested in bonus schemes 
for working harder and more 
efficiently. And to the extent that pro¬ 
ductivity schemes reduce the number of 
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ancillary workers, as they should, many 
of those displaced, especially among the 
men, would find it hard to get jobs 
elsewhere. Hospitals provide a niche for 
the inadequate worker, who finds in 
them security against the cruel winds 
of ordinary employment. He is at least 
doing some work, whereas if dismissed 
he might fall on Sir Keith Joseph's 
other plate as a claimant for social 
security. 

Smallpox 

Jenner is dead 

Three people, two of them a married 
couple, have contracted smallpox in 
London, and the tourist trade is 
thrown into confusion and chaos. At 
least nine countries are requiring 
British travellcis to he vaccinated ; one 
family was sent hack from Minorca by 
the health authorities at the airport 
because a five-year-old member had not 
hern vaccinated —for valid medical 
reasons that were duly certified ; and a 
dozen or so American doctors taking 
pait in an Anglo-American conference 
on drug abuse were facing the prospect 
of vac< ination if the transatlantic air 
lines demanded it. 

The death of the husband and wife 
is an individual tragedy for their 
family, the mote so as they had no 
connection with the original then 
undiagnosed - case, but were merelv 
visiting another patient in the same 
hospital ward. The public, inquiry into 
the three cases will presumably 
establish whether there was undue 
delav in diagnosing the first and 
whether an adequate histoiv was taken. 
If the hospital knew that the patient 
had been working in the London 
School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine and had visited an experi- 



Mass vaccination is no answer 


mental virus laboratory, ought it not 
to have isolated her as a precautionary 
measure ? Was theie further unneces¬ 
sary delay in announcing that she had 
smallpox ? Do laboratories like the one 
where she caught the disease need to 
tighten their safety procedures or was 
this a chance occurrence, unforeseeable 
and virtually unpreventable ? 

But three cases—the incubation 
period for new ones expired on Friday 
and so far there have onlv been three 
possible ones—do not justify panic 
measures. Nor does this tin\ outbreak 
contradict the Government's decision, 
announced in July, 1971, to give up 
the routine vaccination of children 
against smallpox. In the an veais 
1 q")I-70 there were about too deaths 
in England and Wales from vaccin¬ 
ation, quite apart from the side effects 
ranging from the trivial to the 
extremely serious that often follow. In 
the same period there were onlv 37 
deaths from smallpox. The disease i< 
becoming eradicated throughout the 
world ; only 130,000 cases are estimated 
to have occurred in iq7t, compared 
with a.3 million in 1967 ; and it is 
endemic in only seven countries. When 
cases do occur in smallpox-free 
countries, through importation 01 as in 
this rarr instance by accident, contain¬ 
ment--that is, vaccination of contacts 
and isolation-—is the policy advocated 
bv the. World Health Organisation 
Mass vaccination is not recommended. 

Housing associations 

New head, small 
body _ 

'I'he Government has tried to put 
weight into its policy of boosting 
housing associations, announced in last 
week’s white paper, by appointing the 
ubiquitous Lord Goodman (Mr 

Wilson’s personal lawyer, ex-head of 
the Arts Council, Mr Heath's 

Rhodesian trouble-shooter) as the 

voluntary movement's new general, lie 
will head the newly merged Housing 
Corporation (which provides finance to 
the associations) and National Building 
Agency (brought in for its technical 
expertise). Extra money, a' yet un¬ 
specified, will swell the Housing Cor¬ 
poration's funds. At present it can lend 
up to £30001 a year, and since last 
year’s Housing Finance Act it has 
replaced local authorities as the main 
channel of voluntary housing funds. 

There must remain serious doubts 
about the. ability of the associations to 



Goodman ■ now it's housing 


fill the mle being i.ipidlv abandoned 
liv the private landloid. 1 he white 
paper admitted foi the Inst time that 
the Government had given up am hope 
of reversing this decline. It is nm pre- 
paied to play the hist available link, 
bv granting landlmds depreciation 
allovvanies on their investment . it ltiav 
reckon that even that would 1101 restoie 
confidence because private rentals will 
continue to he a political football (see 
page 18). 

Chiefly through sales to ovvnci 
oecupieis, about 1 pei cent of the 
nation’s housing stock is lopped off the 
private lented sec tin annuallv. That 
sector now covers about 13 per cent of 
households, though still nne-quartei m 
London For all its failings u rrpiesents 
a flexible and convenient souice of 
shelter to mans people and it is the 
iigiditv of the public sector which is 
the mam snag to Labour's favoured 
alternative, moie mumripalisation. 

So the Fury Government is left with 
vohmiarv housing, a significant force 
m inanv other counliics hut owning 
onlv about 1.7 per cent of But.mi’s 
stock and contributing but a small 
Hinder 7 per cent) though growing 
share to new housing Onlv a small 
proportion of the estimated peruo 
assex iatiori' aie .11 live at ail 

This is .1 vei\ small base fiom which 
to tackle the huge piohlenis ol die sue-, 
areas with deeaved, oven lowded pn- 
vntc housing, which the Government 
hopes will be one of the as-oc unions' 
111am roles, I hough 'omc ol them have 
done excellent woik in such areas lliev 
are shoit on professional skills It is 
rather like asking the WVS to 11111 the 
buses. I11 any case it is hard to see how 
the voluntary sector can get anvwhere 
without active. local government 
support, for instance bv means of 
compulsory purchase 
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Tokai js 
the capital 
of Japan. 


When you got acquainted with Tokai Bank, you'll necessarily become acquainted with japan’s Tokaido megalopolis. That’s 
where fokai Bank maintains the lion's share nl its over 200 domestic ollices. 

The lokaido megalopolis in the heait ol japan, with lokyo on the northern end and Osaka on the south, is an 
indusliial/linancial/shipping region unparalleled in any other country. It is as il New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Detroit, 
Birmingham and Southern California were all located within 400 miles ol each other. 

Noi only did lokai Bank get its name I mm the lokaido region, it’s also where we get our capital. We are most active in the 
most active part ol Japan. 

Which is a line thing lot you to remember the next time you h.ive dealings in Japan. We know lokaido like no other bank. 
Which means we know Japanese business like no olltei bank. 
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Can all the king's bombers 
put Cambodia together again ? 


As the Cambodian regime continues 
to lose its hold over its provincial out¬ 
posts, it is starting to look like the town 
council of Phnom Penh. The outlook 
looked gloomier still on Wednesday, 
when the communists captured the 
once popular beach resort of Kep, 
down by the South Vietnamese 
border. The fighting still raged around 
the nearby provincial capital, Takeo, 
and the ragged battalions of both sides 
pushed each other back and forth 
across the deserted market square of 
Tram Khnar. The usefulness of the 
Cambodian army—an inchoate, hastily 
assembled body of men who have 
begun to desert in alarming numbers 
■--is largely confined to garrison duty 
in the major towns and to marching up 
and down the highways in an attempt 
to clear them after the American 
bombers have driven the communists 
back into the jungle. Despite a month 
and a half of heavy bombings by the 
Americans, who are said to be flying 
fio B-52 missions and 250 fighter- 
bomber raids daily, Phnom Penh’s 


communications are still insecure. 

Most of the emergency supply con¬ 
voy sent up the Mekong river got 
through after the South Vietnamese 
helped to drive communist gunners 
and ambush parties away from the 
banks, which means that the capital is 
no longer in immediate danger of 
running out of food and fuel. But 
stocks are down to almost nothing, 
and the roads both to the fertile rice- 
bowl province of Battambang and to 
the seaport of Kompong Son are 
insecuie 

The government’s efforts to clear 
Highway i, leading towards South 
Vietnam, typify the problems of 
keeping supply routes open in jungle 
country that is ideal for ambush. On 
Saturday, after heavy American bomb¬ 
ing, the Cambodians were able to 
claim that the road was now open as 
far as the ferry post of Neak I.uong, 
some 40 miles east of the capital. The 
following day the communists mounted 
an ambush, killing several senior army 
officers, and cutting the road about 


28 miles east of Phnom Penh. By 
Monday, only 16 miles were usable. 
Operating in unwieldy conventional 
units, the Cambodian army has been 
confined to a handful of key roads and 
has not been willing or able to move 
across country and tackle the guerrillas 
in their own style. Nor has the govern¬ 
ment been able to mount the kind of 
political offensive in the countryside 
that might have helped to create a 
popular resistance to the communists. 

At least a move was made, belatedly, 
to form a more representative cabinet 
on Wednesday, when the prime, 
minister, Mr Hang Thun Hak, stepped 
down. The. new cabinet was expected 
to include some of the leaders of the 
1970 coup against Prince Sihanouk 
who have since been driven into oppo¬ 
sition—possibly including Mr Sirik 
Matak, Mr In Tam, or Mr Son N'goc 
Than. The initiative for the change 
almost certainly came from the 
Americans, and the details may have 
been worked out during the recent visit 
of President Nixon’s special envoy, 
General Haig, to Phnom Penh. 

A broader based government may 
dull the attractions of the “ Sihanouk 
solution ” that is still being mooted by 
some people. The exiled prince, who 
recently claimed to have toured parts 
of Cambodia, has not increased his 
credibility as a possible future leader 
under some compromise arrangement 
between the Americans and the 
Chinese by a recent speech in which 
he denied that there were North 
Vietnamese or Vietcong foices in his 
country, although their number is 
estimated to be .y h ona. 

The other big question now is to 
what extent the South Vietnamese and 
the Thais will be ready to help Pi evi¬ 
dent I.on Nol. Despite denials, it seems 
clear that the South Vietnamese car¬ 
ried out some limited operations on 
the Cambodian side of the border at 
the end of last week, when thev moved 
up an armoured column to help to 
clear the communists out of the 
Mekong vallry and helped to relieve a 
Panamanian cargo boat, tin- Mma-ll, 
that w'as pinned down bv rebel gunners. 
The right of hot pursuit across the 



Once a Phnom Penh luxury hotel, now a drifting piece for refugees 
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vague I v defined border has anyway 
been exercised for years. The South 
Vietnamese may be strongly tempted 
to help to retake Kep, which is after 
all just ovei the border. But their 
capacity to mount bigger operations in 
direct support of the Cambodian army 
will be limited by the dangerous situa¬ 
tion at home, which has tied down 
most of their mobile reserve For their 
part, the Thais seem in no great hurry 
to get involved. I.asl week. Marshal 
Thanom Kittikarhnrn declared that 
Thailand would send neither regular 
forces nor mei ermines into Cambodia, 
although the training programme for 
Camhodum troops would he stepped 
up. It looks as if President Lon Nol 
ran count onlv on the bombers. 

'Fins week the Americans also 
launched new bombing raids into Laos, 
whith awakened some fears in the 
American Senate that the bombing 
would eventually be extended to North 
Vietnam as a punishment for 10m- 
munist violations of the ceasefire agree¬ 
ment. In Laos, the initial American 
strikes were around Tha V'icng. a town 
to the south of the strategic Plain of 
Jars that was sei/.ed lr\ the communists 
in a major armoured operation on 
Mondav - a clear violation of the cease¬ 
fire, Prince Souvanna Phouma, the 
Laotian prime minister, asked for the 
bombing in order to deter the 10m- 
munists I rum striking at other towns. 
It is clear from vvlial is happening m 
South Vietnam's iieighlxiurs, as from 
the steads build-up of communist 
forces and equipment inside South 
Vietnam itself, that the ceasefire 
merely gave the communists time to 
catch their breath before pressing ahead 
with the new phase of the win. 

Germany 

Swallowed, with 
hardly a burp 

FROM OUH BONN CORRESPONDENT 

The nightmare of the Christian 
Democratic opposition in west Cermany 
is that the country might become a 
sort of neutralist Sweden, a political 
eunuch like Finland or a pseudo- 
Jugoslavia. And hardly was Herr 
Brandt finished with the Social Demo¬ 
cratic conference in Hanover at the 
weekend, pausing only to pick up a 
few clean shirts in Bonn, than lie was 
oir to closet himself for a couple of 
days this week with President Tito on 
Brioni island. 'Fhe opposition alleges 
that last week's party conference saw a 
tangible shift to the left in the Social 


Triumphant Brandt arrives in Belgrade 
Demociatic party 

The party executive of ;-jt) people, 
12 of them new, now includes 10 who 
can be described as on the left of the 
party ; previously there were only tw'O. 
'File executive, moreover, now' contains 
the Young Socialist (Juso) leader, Herr 
Wolfgang Roth. Such figures as the 
Bundestag president, Frau Anncmaric 
Renger, the revered and aged Pro¬ 
fessor Carlo Schmidt and the minister 
for iiitra-Cerrnan relations, Hetr Kgon 
I’rankc, failed to lie re-elected, 
evidently being regarded by delegates 
us right-wing has-beens. 

This was a new sort of Social Demo¬ 
cratic conference, with about half the 
,p)7 delegates under 40. They all 
shared a somewhat schizophrenic 
frame of mind. One attitude w’as: we 
are the masteis now, and in this first 
party conference after a splendid 
election victory we can afford to let 
our hair down. This attitude was 
Lenipered by another: we mustn't 
frighten our Free Democrat partners 
in the coalition by giving the radical 
elements too much rope. All this was 
reflected in 1 Ierr Brandt’s masterly 
opening and closing speeches. 

While welcoming new blood and new 
ideas, be repeated that the Social 
Democrats are and will remain the 
party of the i9",g Codesberg pro¬ 
gramme, whereby it discarded its 
cloth-cap, class-struggle image and 
clothed itself with a pragmatism that 
has now covered the political middle 
ground. The chancellor, indeed, had to 
spell it out: if the party wants power 
then it must occupy the middle ground 
and not frighten either the Free Demo¬ 
crats or the electorate with unrealistic 
left-wing theorising. The younger 
element received a lesson in practical 
politics. It also received a lesson in 
how to manage a party conference. 
The strategy was obvious. On domestic 


affairs the party’s leaders were going 
to allow the left to blow oil steam 
(which it dutifully did), but on foreign 
aflairs they were eleaily going to stand 
no nonsense. 

The left chose to attack on defence 
issues. But no sooner had a Juso 
spoken in favour of freezing expendi¬ 
ture on the armed forces, no sooner 
was a resolution proposed to stop 
paying for the American forces in 
(lermany, than Herr Brandt or his 
henchmen, lterr Schmidt and Herr 
Wehner, came to the rostrum to knock 
such ideas on the head. Herr Schmidt, 
sometime minister of defence and now 
minister of finance, was reduced to 
explaining that the possession of armed 
forces gave greater flexibility to foreign 
policy. Herr Brandt was reduced to 
losing his temper, a glandular process 
which he has perfected to his own 
satisfaction. In any event, it worked, 
and the left, in conference terms, was 
cowed. 

Herr Brandt, triumphantly voted 
back as party leader, emerged from 
the conference as the compleat 
politician that he is, although even for 
a compleat politician his remarks about 
a visiting head of state, President 
Tlrieu of South Vietnam, were unneces¬ 
sarily cheap. He endows himself and is 
endowed with father-figure Adenauer- 
like characteristics. On the platform 
there seemed no one else who could 
take his place and do what he has 
now done : retain party solidarity and 
bridge the generation gap. Moreover, 
he has not so much contained the left 
as ingested it. It remains to be seen 
whether this will lead to indigestion 
within the party. Herr Brandt has 
taken a calculated risk. Short of an 
outright confrontation with the left, 
which is not his style and which would 
have been politically disastrous, it was 
the only thing he could do. 
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Wells Fargo Bank 
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Taipei, Tokyo. In London: Wells Fargo, Ltd and Western American Bank, Europe Ltd, 
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SWAN HUNTER 
GROUP LIMITED 


GROUP RESULT S FOR T HE VEAR ENDED 
.11 ST DEC EMBER, 1972 



1972 

1971 


£000 

£'000 

Turnover 

120,380 

112.361 

Group trading piolil arising horn. 



Shipbuilding 

3,188 

546 

Shiprepairing 

1,012 

1,042 

Civil Engineering and building 

247 

219 

Marine ami (m-nerul Engineering 

87 

1.18 


4,534 

1,945 

Share ol 1 railing profits lew losses of 
associated companies 

In vest mem income und interest received 

239 

139 

less interest payahlc 

604 

799 

Group prolit before taxation and 



excluding extraordinary item 

3,377 

2,883 

I axaiiott 

1.246 

382 

Group profit alter taxation and 
excluding extiaoidinary item 

Profit attributable to Minority 

4.131 

2.501 

inleiesis in subsidiaries 

447 

155 


3,684 

2,346 

Exti aordinary item shipbuilding 



construction grants 

3,000 


Less' Taxation thereon 

530 



2,470 


Less- Attributable to Minority 



interests in subsidiaries 

568 1,902 _ 


Attributable to Parent Company Sliareholdei s 
Dividends on Ordinary Shares 

5,586 

2,346 

Interim of 2% (1971 2%) paid 1 si J anuury. 



1973 

230 

230 

Proposed Final of 5.95p per share 
(the proposed final dividend canic.s with it 
un impuLcd lax credit of £29.1,265 to give a 
gross equivalent of 8 5<\» (1971 8%)) 

684 

920 

Froths relumed 

£4.672 

£1.196 

Earnings per Ordinary Share: 



Excluding shipbuilding construction giants 

32.03p 

17 3 Op 

Including shipbuilding construction grants 

48.57p 

I7.30p 


Annuo! General Mealing Royal Station Hotel. Newcastle upon Tyne. 
6th June. 1977 at 3 pm, 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS. THE 
ACCOUNTS AND THE STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN, 
SIR JOHN HUNTER 


DIVIDENDS 

The directors arc ol the opinion that the trading results tor the year would have 
justified dividends substantially greatei limn those declared for 1971 even liclore 
inking into account the credit for Shipbuilding Construction Grants. However, the 
Government's counter inflation measures have imposed a restriction on any 
increases m dividends which could he paid resulting in n [icnnitted maximum 
equivalent to 10 5% for 1972 as compared with 10% for 1971. 


VALUATION OH ASSETS 

In 1972 a valuation ol the land, buildings, dry docks, quays, jetties and plant 
and machinery was earned out by professionally qualified industrial valuers. The 
valuation was dated list December and wax earned out on a "going concern" 
basis, excluding goodwill. The company occupies, owns and leases land amounting 
to 660 acres, which was valued at £4.5m. The valuation at list December. 1972 
amounted to £ J6m as compared with a net I took value at £22m. Although the values 
attributed to fixed assets in the hooks of the company are less than those determined 


by the valuation, the directors have decided not to incorporate the valuation figures 
into the Accounts of the company because of the very particular nature of the assets 
involved in carrying out the company's principal trading activities. 


SHARE OPTION SCHEME 

T he Board considers that it would be in the interests of the company if certain 
senior executives to be selected by the Board and who could have a direct influence 
on its profitability and growth, were to be given the opportunity to acquire on 
interest tn the equity of the company through a Share Option Scheme. 

The relative documentation necessary for the introduction of such a scheme will 
lie sent to shareholders with the Accounts and a resolution will be proposed as a 
Special Resolution at the Annual General Meeting for the purpose of considering, 
and if thought lit, approving and adopting the scheme, the implementation of which 
will be deferred until such time as the Government's inflation measures permit. 


EXTRAORDJN ARY ITEM- 
SHIPBUILDING CONSTRUCTION GRANTS 

It is estimated that the total value of Shipbuilding Construction Grants receivable 
by the company under the provisions of die Industry Act 1972 based upon contracts 
in hand at 31st December, 1972 and contracts obtained subsequently should not be 
less than £ 12m. 

The total amount of the gram is relative to work done during the three years 
ending list December, 1974 and final payments should be received in 197.3. 
Although the gram is calculated by applying various percentages (10% in 1972, 
4% in 197.1 and 1% in 1974) to the value of work done in each of these years, the 
Board regard the total grunt as a contribution to the general resources available for 
the development of the company. Accordingly ihc Board is of the opinion that the 
most appropriate treatment is to bring the grants into credit of profit and loss 
account equally over the four years 1972 to 197$, the period during winch the 
relevant contracts will complete. £3m has therefore been credited to profit and loss 
account in 1972 and it is estimated that similar amounts will be avuiluhle for credit 
to profit and loss account m the years 1973, 1974 and 1975. 


SHIPBUILDING 

In 1972, twenty three ships wcie delivered to their owners by Ihc shipbuilding 
subsidiary companies. Without exception these contracts had been entered into 
on a fixed price basis. Only in the case of six of these contracts had it been found 
necessary in previous years to make provisions for losses, and in the event the total 
of the actual losses incurred on these contracts did not exceed the amount of the 
provisions 

In all the other seventeen fixed price contracts, a profit was made despite the 
level of inflation to which the costs had been exposed during construction. 

Contrary to the belief which has been widely held by many in recent years, ship 
building contracts on a fixed price basis can be rewarding for the shipbuilder, 
provided no major exceptional factors beyond the control or reasonable anticipation 
of the shipbuilder arc introduced. 

there arc at present forty four ships on order with an approximate value of 
£.160m on which construction has not yet commenced and u further twenty seven 
ships valued at £126m presently under construction. Many of these contracts 
contain iui element ol cover for escalation, some are fixed price contracts and 
others for later delivery contain an option to the company to revise the prices il 
required. 

Completions of shipbuilding contracts continue to he on or ahead of tune. 

In 1970, the company obtained an order for eight identical rclngerated ships 
from Maritime Fruit Carriers Group (MFC) This contract has proved beneficial to 
both parties and has emphasised the benefits and economics which can be achieved 
by being able to build a senes of similar ships. Contracts have now been signed 
lor twemy (our tankers to be delivered by 1977. The prices for the ships due for 
delivery in 1974 and 1975 arc fixed, but for subsequent deliveries, the company has 
retained the right to amend the prices. 

These contracts have been placed by Swan Maritime Limned. This is a new 
company which lias been established for the purpose of placing these orders and 
thereafter selling, leasing or trading m the ships and providing facilities for 
financing nr leasing some of Ihc ships to third parties. Swan Maritime Limited will 
have a shore capital of £IOni of which 75% will be subscribed in cash by MFC, 
the remaining 25% by the company to be made nut of existing funds without 
recourse U) shareholders. 

The Board is satisfied that in addition to helping to secure profitable ship 
building orders, this investment will in due course bring the company a satisfactory 
share of the profit made from transactions subsequent to delivery of ships con 
slrucied by the company 

Nothing in the foregoing arrangements will prevent the company maintaining its 
close associations with us numerous shipowner clients throughout the world, and 
shipbuilding capacity will be available to meet their reasonable requirements. 


OUTLOOK FOR 1971 

In the light of existing knowledge, it is anticipated that the trading results for 
ihc present year will again show n marked improvement. 
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Cyprus 

Unholy war in 
Holy Week _ 

Holy Week in Cyprus (for Greeks, it 
will start on Monday) may be the 
prelude to a most unholy civil war. 
I'he three dissident bishops of the 
Cyprus synod have now announced 
the “ definitive ” unfrocking of 
President Makarios as head of the 
island’s Greek church ; and he has 
declared their claims to be null and 
void. He plans to carry out his eccles¬ 
iastical Easter duties, and to issue an 
encyclical which will be both a clarion 
call and a clarification to his flock. 
The " acting archbishop ” nominated 
by the dissidents, the octogenarian 
Yennadios of Paphos, plans to issue 
a rival encyclical. Meanwhile, the anti- 
Makarios press has begun to describe 
the president as Mr Mouskos. 

This affair may seem Gilhertian, 
but it has an explosive potential. 
Behind the dissident bishops lurks 
Genetal Grivas, 75 next month and 
still bent on enosis, the union of 
Cyprus with Gioccc. He has the sup¬ 
port of, at most, only about 20 pet 
cent of the Greek Cypriots ; but he 
has now shown that he controls a net¬ 
work of underground cells that are 
capable of blowing up police stations 
and raiding arms depots. 

Until now he has restrained his 
tnoie fanatical followers ; their recent 
actions have been marked by a 
studied attempt to avoid taking lives. 
But what if he orders a no-holds- 
barred onslaught Last Sunday, in his 
strongest denunciation of (iencral 
(divas, the president challenged him 
to come out of hiding and seek to 
win the Greek Cypriots' support by 
legal means. This sounds perfectly 
rational, but in the context of Cyprus 
it makes no more sense than the 
appeals the British colonial govern¬ 
ment made to the archbishop in the 
ic)f,os to renounce violence and dis¬ 
cuss a constitutional future. 

The crisis has been compounded by 
the carefully leaked threat by Mr 
Glafkos derides, the president’s 
political heir-apparent, to abandon his 
task as the Greek Cypriot negotiator 
in the slow-motion talks with the 
Turkish Cypriots. This has sent 
virtually all parties into a flap. Mr 
Clerides -has lately found his negotia¬ 
ting job increasingly untenable 
because of the factions within his own 
camp ; and lie would certainly like 
both the Athens government and the 
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Buildings now. people later ? 


Cypriot president to take decisive 
action against the Grivas gangs (and 
also against the pro-Makanos gangs 
who have embarked on rather feckless 
countei-terrorist operations, under a 
cloak of legal cover). His enemies say 
he is manoeuvring to be in a position 
to take over the presidency if 
Makarios were swept awav. Probably 
he is really just trying to safeguard 
his position against all eventualities. 

All this may seem little more than 
traditional inter-Greek feuding, But 
now the Turks are becoming alarmed. 
In a notably frank statement last week¬ 
end, Cyprus's Turkish vice-president, 
Mr Denktasli, said bluntly that the 
only solution was that the govern¬ 
ments of Greece and Turkey should 
virtually run the island. This would 
amount to getting hack to square one, 
and abandoning all hope of the inter- 
communal talks. 

Jugoslavia and Australia 

Dead men do tell 
tales _ 

Last weekend’s terse announcement 
from Belgrade that three Croat guer¬ 
rillas had been executed after a secret 
trial has upset the Australian govern¬ 
ment. These men were naturalised 
Australians, but their government had 
been told nothing about their trial or 
execution, both of which apparently 
took place in December. The Jugoslav 
announcement, made last summer, that 
the guerrillas had been “ liquidated ” 
after a month-long hunt in the moun¬ 
tains had been taken to mean that 
all 19 members of the guerrilla group 


V 

had been killed by their pursuers. 

Every Jugoslav who is naturalised in 
another country remains liable to 
Jugoslav law unless he is officially 
released from his Jugoslav citizenship ; 
and these men had not been released 
from it. But Mr Wliitlam’s Labor 
government feels that it wa- entitled 
to a bit more consideration, because 
it has gone out of its way to meet 
Jugoslavia’s demands for a curb on the 
activities of the more extreme anti-Tito 
Croat groups in Australia. And the 
Jugoslav prime minister said nothing 
about these men to his hosts during his 
recent visit to Australia. Jugoslavia’s 
official explanation this week that the 
news of the trials and executions was 
kept secret even from the Australian 
government for fear of reprisals by 
the men’s friends has not mollified the 
Australian ministers. 

Jugoslavia’s insensitive handling of 
the affair is all the more remarkable at 
a time when several western tommies 
that have Jugoslav immiginnt contin¬ 
gents have undertaken to co-operate 
with it in order to curl) international 
terrorism. The episode may well con¬ 
firm manv people in the belief that 
Jugoslavia's leaders no longer fare what 
liberal opinion thinks about them. The 
holdmtr of a secret trial, when a public 
one could have given Jugoslavia an 
oppoitunitv to pioducc evidence in 
suppoit of its pciMstcnr complaints 
about Curat tenorism, even suggests 
that it has something to hide. 

Italy 

Nixon's friend 

1-ROM A CORRPSPONDfcNT IN ROMF 

Relations between Italy and the United 
States have been calm to the point of 
dullness during the past few years. But 
as Signor \rrdrentti, the head of the 
present centre-right government, went 
to visit President Nixon rhis week there 
vveie already signs ot change After 
the benign neglect of the last American 
ambassador to Rome, Mr Martin (who 
now goes to Saigon), the Italians ran 
expect a period of intense activity 
under the new ambassador, Mr John 
Volpe. This son of Italian immigrants, 
young and politically ambitious, lias 
plunged energetically into the job erf 
strengthening the ties between the two 
countries. 

Theie are dure particular areas of 
interest between the two at the 
moment : the common market, the 
Middle East and the Mediterranean. 
But so far as relations between 
America and the EEC are concerned, 
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Angry funeral 


Italy can probably be of little help ; 
its opinions on monetary, trade and 
agricultural affairs arc not now listened 
to with much respect hv its common 
market partners. On the situation irt 
the Middle East the Italians can speak 
with a certain authority The foreign 
minister, Signor Medici, who accom¬ 
panied the prime minister to Washing¬ 
ton, has recently hern to a number 
of Arab countries, including Egypt and 
Syria, and paid .in official visit to 
Israel last month. But again there is 
little the Italians ran do beyond hand¬ 
ing over titeir impressions. 

But the balance of power in the 
Mediterranean is a subject close to the 
hearts of both governments. Italy is 
probably the Sixth Fleet’s most friendly 
host in the area. And here Mr Nixon 
has particular reason to be grateful to 
Signor Andreotti, for it is thanks to 
his government that the 20 American 
nuclear submarines that patrol the 
Mediterranean now have at their dis¬ 
posal port facilities in the small 
archipelago of I.a Maddalena just olT 
the north-east coast of Sardinia. For 
the next four years this will also be the 
home base of the nuclear submarine 
tender Howard Gilmorr 

The whole arrangement was handled 
with the minimum of fuss and with 
considerable advantage to the 
Americans, who were not required to 
sign leases or pay rent, 'fhe Italian 
Communist and Socialist parties pro¬ 
tested, hut seemingly more as a matter 
of formality than with conviction. Most 
of the concern has centred on the 
usual worry about radioactivity, and 
the harm that vet another military base 
in Sardinia will do to the tourist trade. 

Lebanon _ 

Now the offices 

FROM OUR LEVANT CORRESPONDENT 

The quarter of a million people, com¬ 
munists side by side with the far right, 
who marched in the funeral pioccssion 
of the Palestinian leaders assassinated 
hv Israeli commandos last week gave 
notice that any Lebanese government 
that tried to conform with Isiael’s 
latest demand on Lebanon would meet 
with serious opposition. The Israeli 
proposal, made h\ Genera! Hasan and 
Mr Khan just before and after last 
week’s attack, is tli.il Lebanon should 
shut down all the offices of the 
Palestinian movement. Tins is the 
latest in a series of demands, all of 
which so far have hern reluctantly 
accepted by Lebanon : first, that there 
should be no guerrilla shooting over 


the frontier ; then no infiltration 
across the border ; then no physical 
guerrilla presence near the border ; 
and lastly the freezing of overt 
military activity anywhere in Lebanon. 

The latest demand amounts to the 
elimination of the Palestinian 
presence from Lebanon and it is 
extremely unlikely that Lebanon will 
yield to it. Foi the Lebanese believe 
that what the Israelis are now attack¬ 
ing goes beyond the guerrilla groups 
to the Palestinian issue as such. They 
claim that the type of Palestinian killed 
recently, in Rome and Paris as well 
as m Beirut, reveals Israel’s concern 
about the activities of spokesmen who 
keeji the Palestinian cause alive, 
especially in the west. So long as the 
cause is defended and explained by 
institutes such as the Palestine 
Research Centre and the Institute for 
Palestine Studies in Beirut the giiev- 
ances of the displaced and occupied 
Palestinians will remain a strong 
jiolilical and human issue—whatever 
the tempoiarv rise or fall in fortunes 
of the armed guerrilla groups. 

The agitated antheap of Lebanese 
politics is even more frenzied than 
usual over the formation of a new 
cabinet after Mr Saab Salem’s resigna¬ 
tion last week, ft will probably be 
an interim government, wholly or 
partly non-political. Whatever its 
complexion, it is unlikely to make anv 
further moves against the Palestin¬ 
ians except to insist that the known 
leadeis go underground. 

This in turn means that further 
Israeli attacks on Lebanon are 
inevitable, and the question whethei 
Lebanon’s armed forces should resist 
such attacks will he the first impor¬ 
tant item on the new cabinet’s agenda. 
The answer is likelv to he a qualified 
no the balance of forces is so unequal 
that resistance would he near suicidal. 
But if the Lebanese and Palestinians 
do not hit at the Israelis, thev will 


do so against American interests. The 
blowing up of the American-owned 
oil storage tank last Saturday, by 
Arabs, according to the Lebanese, is 
unlikely to be the end of the story. 

Libya _ 

Old-time religion 

Colonel Qaddafi celebrated the 
Prophet's birthday with fire and brim¬ 
stone. In his speech on Sunday, the 
Libyan leader castigated his peers and 
Ins countrymen, lamenting a scene of 
folly, evil and backsliding. The light at 
the end of the road is the Libyan 
revolution, redeemed and purified, 
which bearing the message of Islam 
will defeat its foes even as the scattered 
Arab tribes, he says, once defeated the 
Roman and Persian empires. 

But the road will he tough for 
Libyans if tiiey are to be redeemed as 
thoroughly as Colonel Qaddafi has 
said they must be. His criticism of 
Libyan shortcomings—technicians who 
refuse to work in the countryside, 
students who spin out their studies, the 
armed services for their dependence on 
outside help—are sound enough ; it is 
his proposals for putting things right 
that frighten. He has allowed, he says, 
three years of sweetness and light : 
from now on the revolution must he 
disciplinarian. And anybody he con¬ 
siders “ sick " will he disciplined in 
prison. 

You are sick if you talk of com¬ 
munism, marx or atheism, if you 
advocate capitalism or just don’t go 
to work. And any law that might have 
protected \ou will be suspended ; from 
now on, it seems, Libya like Saudi 
Arabia will he ruled by Koranic law 
alone. There is a lot to be said for 
Koranic law which peppers its more 
savage aspects with loopholes—hut 
Colonel Qaddafi does not sound in the 
mood for loopholes. As the Libyans 
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Charles Hill 
erf Bristol 

Satisfactory results 
reported by Mr Richard Hill 

In his annual statement to shareholders, 

Mr. Richard Hill, Chairman of (duties Hill 
of Bristol Limited, reports satisfactory results 
for the year ended 31 sc December 1972. 

The profit of the Croup, after taxation 
and including extraordinary items, was 
/,575 /hi. Allowing for minority interests and 
after taking into account both preference and 
ordinary dividends, the amount to be added 
to Croup Reserves is ^463,890. 

The (iroup has changed its shape 
considerably following the sale of its ship- 
owning interests in the Biistol City Line (and 
through them 111 the I fart ( anuamcrline 
complex) and its principal activities are now in 
the fields of Civil Lngincering, Building, 

Plant Hire, Property Development, 

Shiprepairing, Shipbuilding, Hngincering, 

Haulage Contracting and Loundrywork. In 
addition the Company lias smaller interests in 
Ironmongers . Stevedoring, Shipping and 
Travel Agencies and in the Leisure Industry. 

The Croup has ample resources for making 
the most of any suitable opportunities discovered 
in 1973. 



SHIPSHAPE AND BRISTOL FASHION 

CHARLES HILL OF BRISTOL LIMITED 
Albion Dockyard, Bristol BSi 6UY 


Come to the people 
with experience 

in the finance 
of East-West trade. 

The Moscow Nartxiny Bank has 
been an integral part of the City of 
London since 1919 and has very close 
relationships with Central and 
Commercial Banks in the USSR and 
other Socialist countries. 

1 'or many years it has specialised in 
the finance of Last-West Trade. 

It is able to oiler the benefit of its 
considerable and unique experience 
in providing banking facilities 
adapted to the particular requirements 
of this trade, for exporters, importers, 
banks and other financial institutions. 

The Bank also handles all normal 
types of international trade finance 
and is a leading operator in the Mone> 
and Exchange Markets. 
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are bundled to prison, if this really 
happens, they will at least have the 
consolation of being bundled openly : 
Colonel Qaddafi has said he will have 
no truck with the secrecy of a police 
state. And he clearly trusts enough of 
the people enough to have promised 
the wide-scale distribution of amis to 
civilians. 

All this pours new doubt on that 
very doubtful project : the union of 
Egypt and Libya by September ist. 
Egyptian advocates of a Qaddafi-type 
religious revival are in the ascendant 
under President Sadat, but Egypt, 
fortunately, is still a mighty long way 
from Colonel Qaddafi’s book-burning 
road to purification. And although the 
Libyan leader confirmed his total 
commitment to union, his speech was 
notable for the harsh things he said 
about Egypt’s handling of the Middle 
East crisis, and in particular its 
absorption in the regaining of its own 
territory at the expense of the larger 
Palestinian question. He lias attacked 
other Arab governments often enough ; 
this was the first tune that he has 
publicly expressed his dissatisfaction 
with, and dissociation from, Egyptian 
policy. 

Colonel Qaddafi’s attacks on his 
fellow Arab leadcis are received with 
particular irritation because, more 
often than not, they contain irrefutable 
truths. So it was when he said on 
Sunday that “ all Arab plans are 
leading in the end to another defeat.” 
But not to the defeat of Libya. The 
suggestion is that he is now looking to 
an age when a Libyan prophet (guess 
who) will rise from the ashes of other 
Arabs’ defeat and gather the Islamic 
armies to victorious holy war. No 
wonder that the piescnt leaders of the 
Arab world think Qaddafi a pain in 
die neck. The question is what a grow¬ 
ing number of their people may be 
thinking. The boredom anil indignity 
of a defeat that stretches beyond the 
horizon enhances the call of old-time 
fundamentalist tub-thumping. 

Oman 

Embarrassing the 
money-lenders 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Iran’s involvement in the Omani 
government's war against its Dhofari 
rebels was confirmed by the Iranian 
prime minister during his visit to 
London last week. Mr Hoveida gave no 
details of the help the Shah is giving 
Sultan Qabus, but it is an open secret 
in the neighbouring United Arab 


dg 

Qabus (on the right) meets his chiefs 

Emirates that Iranian helicopters and 
their crews and Iranian commando 
units arc now' involved in the fighting. 

The Omani government’s attempts 
to keep these facts secret—it lias re¬ 
cently stopped all correspondents from 
visiting Dhofar—are prompted by the 
fear that if the news spreads the Arab 
states to whom the Sultan is looking for 
aid may cut down their cash flow. 
Already Sheikh Zayed, president of the 
UAE, lias privately told the Sultan of 
his concern that Iranian troops have 
been invited on to Arab soil to fight 
Arabs, and King Faisal of Saudi 
Arabia is similarly embarrassed. Neither 
has come up with the amount of cash 
Sultan Qabus was looking for. And 
Colonel Qaddafi of Libya objects to 
more than the presence of Iranian 
troops m Oman : he has told the Sultan 
that he must get rid of the British 
officers who command his forces. 

The Omani government is following 
a policy of “ Omanisation ” but there 
are particular difficulties in applying it 
to the armed forces. With British 
officers in all senior appointments, and 
a preponderance of Baluchi rank and 
file, the army has always been regarded 
as a mercenary force by the Omanis. 
This situation, created as a deliberate 
act of policy, was inherited by the 
present Sultan from his father. The 
army’s recent rapid expansion has 
resulted in an increase in the total 
number of British and Baluchis because 
there are not enough trained Omanis 
to meet officer requirements or Omani 
volunteers to fill the ranks. Nevertheless, 
the ratio of Omanis to foreigners has 
improved and Jordanians are now 


being employed in military training. 
The Sultan's officials are sensitive to 
criticism on this subject, and arc quick 
to retort that they arc fighting a force 
trained and equipped by the Chinese. 

The Omani army has largely 
managed to contain the rebellion. Last 
summer, for the first time during the 
monsoon rains, it retained its positions 
in the eastern Qara mountains. In 
former years the army withdrew to the 
coastal plain, leaving the rebels free 
to move into positions from where they 
could mortar the airfield at Saljiiah and 
other military installations with 
relative impunity. The eastern half of 
the mountain area has been brought 
largely under control, but in the 
western mountain areas the guerrilla 
war continues, and is likely to do so, 
so long as the rebellion is supported 
from across the frontier of South 
Yemen. Recently the Sultan’s forces 
suffered some heavy casualties in ptf 
incident which suggested the guerrillas 
are now better trained and armed. 

The discovery in December of a 
serious attempt by the Popular Front 
for the Liberation of Oman and the 
Arab Culf (Pfloag) to spread its 
operations from Dhofar into other 
parts of Oman was a major success 
for the Sultan’s intelligence services. 
Substantial quantities of Chinese arms, 
ammunition and explosives had been 
successfully smuggled into the isolated 
port of Sur by sea from South 
Yemen, from where they were con¬ 
veyed overland to caches in central 
Oman. The identification and arrest 
of a senior Popular Front agent in 
Muscat has led to the arrest of up to 
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8o Popular Front cell members in 
central Oman and the disclosure of 
numerous caches of Chinese arms, as 
well as some Russian and British ones, 
probably supplied by Iraq and salted 
away in previous years. 

The Popular Front had both political 
and military aims in its attempt to 
launch a campaign in central Oman. 
There are reports in the sultanate 
that an appeal by Pfioag to the 
Black September movement for active 
support met with a rebuff, on the 
argument that no support could be 
expected until Pfioag showed that 
it was doing more for itself. Thus it 
may have been politically necessary 
for Pfioag to show that it had spread 
the rebellion from Dhofar into central 
Oman. The campaign, it is alleged, 
was to have been launched with the 
assassination of certain influential 
people ; this was to have been followed 
up by sabotage ; and lastly a call to the 
Omani people to rise against the 
government. It is doubtful if even 
Pfioag seriouslv believed that it would 
succeed in the. last. The basic weakness 
of the Popular Front's campaign in 
Dhofar is that Omanis regard the area 
with a detachment which in some 
degree resembles that of England 
towards Northern Ireland. 

The subconti nent 

A way home for 
the prisoners _ 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

India and Bangladesh have at last 
agreed on an offer to Pakistan which 
could allow more than qo,ooo 
Pakistani prisoners of war and civilian 
internees to return home. Sheikh 
Mujib has dropped his insistence on 
recognition by Pakistan as a precon¬ 
dition for talks about the prisoners 
taken in the 1971 war. All that is 
necessary now is for Mr Bhutto to 


agree to send back all the Bengalis 
stranded in Pakistan and to accept 
from Bangladesh those Biharis who 
have proclaimed themselves Pakistanis. 
But Sheikh Mujib is still intent on 
holding war crimes trials ; latest 
reports from Dacca suggest that about 
aoo Pakistanis are to be indicted and 
will be kept back when the other 
prisoners are returned. 

The only element in the package 
which Mr Bhutto will balk at is the 
one requiring him to accept the non- 
Bengalis, who number about 260,000. 
He argues that Bangladesh cannot dis¬ 
own these hapless people, who moved 
out of India after partition in 1947 
to make their homes in F.ast Pakistan. 
But Sheikh Mujib re.plies that they 
have elected to go to Pakistan 
because they are riot prepared to settle 
down in Bangladesh—unlike some 
140,000 other non-Bengalis who have 
opted to stay on. 

Last year Mr Bhutto's position was 
less rigid : he told several foreign 
correspondents that, although he 
would want to avoid a massive influx, 
he might be willing to consider a 
“ head for head ” exchange. Since 
there are about as many Bengalis seek¬ 
ing to move out of Pakistan as there 
aie non-Bengalis wishing to move in, 
a transfer need not impose any great 
burden on either side. The snag now 
is that Sind, where most non-Bengalis 
would like to settle, has been caught 
up since the language riots of last 
July in a bitter political quarrel 
between the Urdu-speaking refugees 
who have come in since 1947 and the 
original Sindfn inhabitants. The 
Sindhis are afraid that a new influx 
may tilt the balance against them. 
And it was the Sindhis who voted for 
Mr Bhutto in 1970. But, with a brand 
new constitution under his belt, Mr 
Bhutto is in a position to face 
dissenters. 

Rhodesia _ 

Perhaps they'll 
buy Concorde, too 

What do the Rhodesians propose to 
do with the three Boeings that have 
proudly stood on the apt on of Salis¬ 
bury airport since last Saturday 1 The 
Rhodesian minister ol transport, Mr 
Hawkins, said on Tuesday that thev 
would be used to fly to Durban and 
Johannesburg in South Africa, and to 
Louren<;o Marques and Beira 111 
Mozambique. But these cities are 
respectively fiao, 600, 360 and 300 


miles from the Rhodesian capital, 
not enough to make full use of the jets’ 
range of at least 4.200 miles. Mr 
Hawkins did say that Rhodesia would 
explore longer routes, but his optim¬ 
ism that Rhodesian flights would be 
allowed to land in Lisbon is not widely 
shared and no other country outside 
southern Africa seems hkelv to 
welcome them. 

It is still not known whether the 
Boeings arc 707s or 720s ; the latter 
aie a smaller and cheaper veision of 
the very first type of 707 and are 
suitable for intermediate-range 
operations. Now that jumbos are. 
replacing the old carthorses in manv 
airlines, it is not surprising that the 
Rhodesians should have found some at 
a price—perhaps only £200,000- 
£300,000 each—to their liking. It is 
undeniably a useful blow in the war 
against sanctions, when the Supreme 
Court has ruled in Washington that 
American imports of Rhodesian chrome 
are not illegal. 

Whether it is economically useful 
is another matter. However cheap, the 
Boeings must have taken a handsome 
chunk out of Rhodesia's much dimin¬ 
ished foieign exchange kitty, cash 
which might have been better used 
for some less glamorous purchase, such 
as thermal powei muihinery. And 
because the aircraft are so old they 
will require a lot of spates and servic¬ 
ing. It seems possible that their run¬ 
ning costs will require more foreign 
exchange than thev will bring in. The 
fact that the pilots are not set 
trained to fly them, and that the aero¬ 
planes will not therefoie come into 
service until September, suggests that 
the Rhodesians' decision to buy them 
was a snap one Thev may regret it, 

Chile _ 

Collision course 

President Allende's latest moves against 
private business have excited a stonily 
reaction from the opposition majority 
in congress. This week it was suggested 
that the Christian Democratic and 
National panics would join forces to 
impeach the entire cabinet. A censure 
motion carried bv a simple majority is 
enough to unseat a minister, but in the 
past the president has saved threatened 
ministers bv swapping portfolios. The 
new opposition tactic would stop hun 
resorting to a new round of musical 
chairs. 

The expiopriation of another 41 
companies bv means of a “ decree of 
insistence ” was announced last week. 
Such a decree, which must be signed 
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by all members of the cabinet, can be 
used to overrule the courts and 
the auditor-general. The device had 
been used 28 times before the three 
military ministers joined the cabinet 
last November. But from then until 
they left the government on March 
22nd no such decree was issued. The 
armed forces made it plain that they 
wanted a new law defining the bound¬ 
aries of the public and private sectors, 
and the president is said to have pro¬ 
mised in private that he would press 
for this after they dropped out of the 
cabinet. They mav now feel cheated. 

The economic effects of the govern¬ 
ment’s preoccupation with increasing 
its political power by eroding the 
bases of the opposition parties and the 
independent press have been disastrous. 
Sr Orlando Saenz, the combative 
young president of the industrialists’ 
association, Sofofa, declared in a recent 
speech that “ Chilean industry is 
being destroyed systematically.” His 
accusation was partly borne out by the 
admission of the- then communist 
finance minister, Sr Orlando Millas, 
that the state corporations’ losses in 
1972 totalled some 50 billion escudos 
—more than $1 billion at the existing 
rate of exchange. 

The president also has to cope with 
squabbling within his own ramp. The 
generals’ withdrawal from the cabinet 
pleased the left wing of his own 
Socialist party, but it was not pleased 
with the replacements whom the 
president named on March 27th, when 
he. gave the key post of interior 
minister to Sr Gerardo Espinoza, an 
obscure Socialist deputy and amateur 
violinist known only for his personal 
loyalty to Dr Allcnde. The Movement 
of the Revolutionary Left, a group that 
has many friends on the socialist left 
and the radical Catholic parties, 
delivered a fierce attack on the presi¬ 
dent last week. His latest move may he 
designed to conciliate the extremists. 
But he is now in danger of running into 
more trouble than lie can handle in 
congress and of losing the support of 
the armed forces. 

Argentina 

The Brazilians 
won't like it _ 

The run-off elections for the new 
Argentine congress last weekend gave 
the peromsts’ Justicialist Liberation 
Front (Frejuli) 45 of the 69 senate 
seats, and more than half of the seats 
in the chamber of deputies. Everyone 
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was agreed that it was not worth 
holding a second ballot to confirm the 
victory of the peronist candidate, Sr 
Hector Cdmpora, in the presidential 
election held on March iith. He was 
officially declared president-elect with 
49.6 per cent of the votes, and will 
take office at the end of Maf. 

The big question now is whether 
this. dentist-turned-politician will 
merely echo the demagogic ideas of 
Sr Peron, whom he has always 
acknowledged as “ the boss.” Sr 
Campora was recently in Rome to visit 
Sr Peron, but his trip was at least 
partly concerned with his avowed aim 
of coaxing new investment from the 
Europeans to offset the American 
stake in Argentina ; and some 
observers already see signs that he will 
not be content to be a yes-man. 

The return of the peronists is bound 
to affect Latin America as a whole. 
Argentina may now ask to enter fully 
into the Andean pact. And a 
diplomatic storm may well brew up 
between Argentina and Brazil. The 
one peronist candidate for the senate 
who saw fit to reassure the, Brazilians 
that the new regime would not oppose 
their projected hydroelectric scheme 
on the Parana river (Sr Sanchez 
Sorondo, a conservative) was defeated 
on Sunday. The use of the Parana 
river, and the division of labour 
between foreign subsidiaries in both 
countries, will he immediate bones of 
contention. 

Sri Lanka _ 

One family left 

FROM OUR COLOMBO CORRESPONDENT 

Conservatives in Sri Lanka have lost 
their traditional rallying point. Dudley 
Senanayakc, who died on April 1:3th, 
was the leader and biggest vote-getter 
of the United National party (l. T NP) 
since he took over from his father in 
K)f,2. Four times prime minister, three 
times a loser, he epitomised the viability 
of tlie Ceylonese political system. The 
continuation of that system requires a 
resourceful opposition. That is why 
people are asking, with Senanayake 
gone, what happens now. 

British democracy was transplanted 
here so successfully partly because of 
Ceylonese skill for adaptation, but 
partly because of the island’s social 
structure, which centres on the family. 
In politics, too, families dominate : 
two of them, Senanayake, father and 
son, and Bandaranaike, husband and 
wife, between them have ruled Ceylon 
for a quarter of a century. Smaller 
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The new men's not lor the young 


parties and assorted groups have been 
sucked into these two orbits. Dudley 
Senanayake, who brought Tamils and 
Sinhala extremists into a seven-party 
coalition in 1965, once observed: “I 
have absorbed the communalists while 
Mrs Bandaranaike has nationalised the 
communists." 

An increasingly radical and restless 
younger generation has recognised the 
weakness of this two-family structure. 
Two years ago the young rebels cried 
a plague on both houses and started a 
minor maoist insurrection. The army 
crushed the rebellion and civilian rule 
by Mrs Bandaranaike was restored. But 
last week, with the death of Dudley 
Senanayake, a bachelor and the last 
of the Capulets, an era came to an 
end. 

'['he party leadership now passes to 
Mr J. R. Jayawardena, who has been 
the parliamentary leader of the UNP 
since the 1970 election. Demoralised 
bv his crushing defeat, Mr Senanayake 
made Mr Jayawardena opposition 
leader although he himself remained 
party president. But what might have 
been a neat division of labour proved 
disastrous for an already decimated 
high command. Leader and president 
quarrelled bitterly over tactics until 
late last year, when popular restlessness 
at Cevlon’s bleak economic situation 
offered an ideal opening for the opposi¬ 
tion. Mr Senanayake seized it with 
relish. 

Today all parties in Sri Lanka feel 
mounting pressure from the militant 
and jobless young. At 67, Mr 
Jayawardena may not be able to fulfill 
their demands for a “ new look ” UNP, 
although he is a superb organiser and 
a ruthlessly good tactician. But if he 
fails to lead an effective parliamentary 
opposition, two things could happen : 
the true opposition could move out 
of parliament, or it could be confined 
to the Tamil parties. Either alternative 
would be dangerous for Ceylonese 
democracy. 


*i * •*>' 
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The DC-10. 

Airlines love it. 

So do passengers. 

Airlines can select a over 5,300 n.m. One version And inside, its comfortable, 

McDonnell Douglas DC-10 converts from a passenger jet spacious cabin is so quiet that 
ideally suited for their routes. to an all-cargo jet that can carry passengers can talk normally 
Three different versions offer 70 metric tons of freight. wherever they sit or stroll, 

seating for up to 3H0 travelers The DC-10's quiet, smoke- Whether you buy airplanes, 
on domestic trips or less engines make it welcome or just fly in them, your best 
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Oil storage 

sets you free. 

Free to think about all the other things... and 
not about the reliability of your energy supply. 

Oil is easily stored on the user’s premises-ready 
for use, uninterrupted, when it’s needed. 

What’s more, oil fuels contain more energy in a 
given volume than any other fuel. With a tank full of oil 
you really do have energy in store. 

Oil fuels from 
Shell-Mex and B 
are convenient, 
consistent and 
dependable. 

They are Industrial 

available through/ Oil Fuels 

out the country r a* Shell-Mex and 

through a first- / ir B.P. Ltd 

class network Shell-Mex House 

of terminals and tr Strand 

depots. London WC2R odx 
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We spent over 
to get away 



When you’re as famous as Fiat is for cars, 
people find it hard to believe that you make anything 
else. 

True enough, our name is Fiat. But cars are 
not our business. Earthmoving equipment is. And 
we intend to become as much of a worldwide leader 
in our field as Fiat is in automobiles. 

That’s why, for one thing, we’ve invested 
64 million dollars to create the most modem, most 
fully-automated factory in the industry. Located at 
Lecce on the Adriatic Coast, it’s about as far away as 
you can get from the Fiat car plant at Turin and still 
be in Italy. 

35 of Lecce’s 180 acres are already completed. 


By the end of the year, more than 2,000 people will 
be working there. 

This demonstrates that we believe earth- 
moving equipment is a field for specialists who must 
operate independently. 

Nonetheless, we don’t overlook the advan¬ 
tages to be had from some of the other members of 
the Fiat team. 

Like the Impresit Division, whose experience 
in constructing ports, dams and highway systems 
has provided us with a wealth of practical know-how. 

Or Fiat’s diesel operations, whose output of 
120,000 engines a year, ranging in size from a few 
dozen horse-power to sea-going monsters developing 
4,000 hp per cylinder, includes the diesels specially 
designed for our own models. 

Not to mention Fiat’s iron and steel mills, 
and vast R&D facilities. 

We’re already off to a strong start. 

We are the largest manufacturer of earth- 
moving equipment in Europe. Our track-type dozer 
and loader sales there account for some 30 % of the 
market. We’re moving fast on other continents as 
well. Tratores Fiat do Brasil, for example, today 
builds and sells more than half the dozers in its 
market. 

Although our American competition still 
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60 million dollars 
from the Car. 


regards the business as its private property, many 
contractors are looking for an alternative solution. 
And this is exactly what we have to offer. 

For the time being, the Fiat line stops at 
200 hp with the Series 20 dozers. New models will 
follow, all of them designed to fit the realities of our 
customers’ growing costs and changing needs. 

For example, in most of the world’s fully- 
industrialized countries, big construction works are 
becoming the exception; utility jobs are more and 
more the order of the day. And we don’t want to 
saddle contractors with equipment that costs them 
too much to buy, to maintain, to move from job to job. 

We also realize that our real business is pro¬ 
viding work-hours, not just machines. For this, 
building the equipment is only half the job. The 
other half -helping a contractor choose the right 
machine for the job and providing the maintenance 
that keeps the machine on the job- is up to the men 


in our local organizations in 60 different countries. 

That’s why we’re investing in people as well. 
The men who work with us are an important part of 
the progress we’ve made so far. And because we’re 
growing fast, we’re constantly on the lookout for 
more of the right kind of men. 

We’re looking for men with sound technical 
backgrounds but, even more important, men who 
aren’t afraid of new ideas. Earthmoving equipment 
is still a young field. Despite what our competition 
may like to think, it is changing rapidly. And we are 
part of the changes. 

We’ve invested over 60 million dollars in 
the future. And now there should be little question 
of people confusing us with our automobile-building 
friends in Turin. 

With a new factory, new product development 
and new local services -we’ve come a long way 
from the Car. 



FIAT 

earthmoving equipment 
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There’s been a TIME Magazine in 
Europe for 30 years. But now it’s TIME with 
a difference. A complete section of news of 
special interest to Europeans leading off each 
issue. Additional pages for the European who 
wants more than what’s common knowledge 
in the Common Market, who wants insight 
from outside on European problems and 
issues. For example... 

The view from Washington, time has 

entree to the White House, the State 
Department, Congressional and Cabinet 
offices, and can judge how an election in 
Europe will alter U.S. foreign policy or what 
the Continent can expect from East-West 
MBFR bargaining. 

Business and finance. Now ti m h can do 

the subject full justice with special surveys. 


analyses, forecasts for Europe from its Board 
of Economists, dispatches such as one from 
Tokyo on Japanese marketing strategy for 
Europe. 

The whole range of European life. 

TIME will look at European society and 
culture from the safest streets to women’s 
lib, immigrant labor, comparative television. 

This new service is a logical step in a 
long international tradition. TIME invented 
the news magazine just 50 years ago, 
launched its first international edition 
32 years ago. Circulation in Europe is nearly 
two and a half times that of any other 
international news magazine. Now TIME 
will be more valuable than ever to readers- 
and to advertisers. Look into TIME 
EUROPE today. 


TIME,Time & Life Building, 17 avenue Matignon, 75008 Paris, France 




It’s called the Sony Video Rover 


A complete portable television video tape record¬ 
ing system. Powered by internal rechargeable batteries, 
car batteries or from the mains 

The whole box of tricks weighs less than 191b. 

So one man can carry and operate it. Without 
spending a month with the manual first. 

If you can press a button, you're an expert. 

TO GIVE YOU A CLEARER PICTURE. 

The Video Rover uses a new high density Sony 34" 
video tape. Together with an advanced design precision 
head, it gives you a high resolution of over 300 lines. 

Which means you get a sharp, stable, vivid picture 
that’s practically gram free (Something no other comparable 
video unit can match) 

FROM NEAR OR FAR. 

The hand held camera sports a f 1.8 zoom lens 
that can travel from 12 5mm wide angle to 75mm telephoto. 
This enables you to shoot crystal clear close-ups as well 
as highly detailed longshots 

Above the lens is a microphone which can offer 
you a high frequency response plus omni-directional 
characteristics. In other words, it s a very good microphone 

And besides recording both sound and vision 
simultaneously, you can dub on extra sound or commentary 
at a later date 

INSTANT REPLAY. STOP THE ACTION. 

Lift the eye piece on the camera, and the electronic 
viewfinder becomes a built-in playback screen. 

Push a switch, and you can immediately run 
through the, material yop’vejust recorded. 


wherever you like. 

And by means of a simple adaptor, you can show 
all this on an ordinary full-sized television. 

ALL THINGS TO ALL MEN. 

In the short time the Video Rover has been available 
in America, it’s been used by people from all walks of life. 

Industry has employed it from the boardroom to the 
factory floor. Doctors have used it to help diagnose 
circulatory diseases. And used as a teaching aid, it has 
dramatically reduced the number of school dropouts. 

We could go on all day. 

Quoting from insurance, real estate, deep sea 
exploration, aviation, advertising, crime-prevention, fire¬ 
fighting and many other fields 

If you'd like to know more about the Video Rover 
and the rest of tfie new Sony AV range, fill in the coupon. 


UK' iitpc!, C imerful.ir 
Pyrene Hou*.-. SunUiry Ornv>. Uunhuiy nn-i n,. 
Telephom- Si.s'.hiny-on Thame:, S7?j-14 

Ploa:.e send me inlnmuiinn :h<* 
the full Sony Av' rarv.e 

Name____ 

Company___ 

Address._ . _ 


•'4a: 1 price 


!“thdi UlVIS 




| The Sony Video Rover. j 
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ECHNOLOGY & TECHNICIANS 


It other words, men and ideas. At SNAM PROGET7I the two 
l^e combined to give new thrust to the modern science 
large-scale protects - protects ot fundamental 
Importance that have made their mark all over the world 
original research and far-sighted planning have blazed 
the trail for the technicians of the future. For the 
achievements of bNAM PROGETTI. spread over five continents 
ire there for ah >o ■ thousands of miles of oil and 
pas pipelir os a: .jca lines, as well as hundreds of oil 
Refineries and pc lochemical plants 

|S NAM PFOGETTI . a wealth of men and ideas sewing the world 
Vo mmurvty. today and tomorrow 


MM PROGETTI 


of the ENI Group ■ 2009? San Donato Milanese (ttaiy) 
ENGINEERING AND SUPPLY OF REFINERIES, 
PETROCHEMICAL AND NUCLEAR PLANTS. 

OIL AND GAS PI PEI. INFS CONSULTING' 

T FLOHN1 0 A I. AND SC 1 L if' if It I'TSI Uim.t) 
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THE WORLD 


American Survey 


Nixon decides that honesty 
is the best policy 

Washington , DC 


President Nixon walked into the White 
House press lobby on Tuesday after¬ 
noon and read two prepared state¬ 
ments. The first announced a reversal 
of the White House policy which had, 
until that moment, forbidden the 
appearance of White House stafl to 
testify on oath before the Senate 
committee formed under the chairman¬ 
ship of Senator Ervin to investigate the 
malpractices of the 1972 Presidential 
campaign. The second announced that 
a new inquiry into the Watergate 
burglary last June had led to " major 
developments ” and a severe new 
disciplinary attitude, “ no matter who 
rs involved.” 

W i tit these announcements the 
expected fissure opened in the facade 
of Administialion innocence and in¬ 
difference in the Watergate affair and 
the other malpractices which it caused 
to be revealed. Several phrases in the 
President’s two statements justify the 
inference that theie are now two 
classifications in the White House 
staff, those in his confidence in the 
Watergate matter and those not above 
suspicion. Indications that this was 
coining were seen last Saturday when 
the former Attorney General, Mr John 
Mitchell, who was in charge of the 
presidential re-election campaign at the 
time the Watergate burglars were arres¬ 
ted, happened to be observed visiting 
the White House. 

Although the White House press 
corps includes some excellent journal¬ 
ists, they usually cannot see for 
themselves who enters or leaves the 
White House but have to rely on 
official statements. On this occasion 
Mr Nixon’s spokesman on duty (a 
man above suspicion himself) obviously 
did not know that Mr Mitchell had 
been in Washington at all. Mr 
Mitchell, interviewed by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System on his way home, 


obviously did not know that he was 
not supposed to have seen the 
President. 

This was one of a series of meetings 
connected with Mr Nixon’s new Water¬ 
gate inquiry which have included, 
together with the Attorney General and 
one of his assistants, Mr Peterson, men 
on Mr Nixon’s personal staff who would 
not have been present in the normal 
course of their work, while excluding 
others whose presence might normally 
have been expected. The young counsel 
to the President, Mr John Dean, is the 
most obvious instance of those excluded. 
Mr Nixon’s chief staff man, Mr H. R. 
Haldeman, appears also to have been 
absent fiom some crucial meetings. 

The Watergate aflair will probably 
now move rather fast. Mr Nixon 
indicated on Tuesday that he would 
from now on protect nobody. Anyone 
indicted by the. grand jury would be 
suspended, he said, anyone convicted 
would be dismissed and there would 
lie no immunity for anybody however 
important. An uncertainty remained 
whether the Senate investigators would 
really Ire given their head, or whether 



Nixon: no immunity for anyone 


an attempt would be made to get 
the matter over in the relatively 
icstiicieil judicial proceedings of the 
grand jury. 

I .ate as it is, President Nixon may 
still be able to extricate himself from 
the Watergate affair without grave 
damage to himself, but it can now 
hardly be without major casualties in 
the circle of his Administration that 
has been closest to him. 

Whose purse 
strings? 

Washington. DC 

Haplessly the Democratic majority in 
Congress has been struggling since the 
autumn to throw off the incubus of 
President Nixon’s charge of fiscal irie- 
sponsihilitv. So long as the public can 
be got to believe that a rash Congress 
is trying to vva-te its monev while a 
grave, prudent Administration works 
night and dav to devise means of saving 
it, the struggle for the power of the 
purse tends to go the President’s wav. 
He has begun to encounter some re¬ 
buffs in the courts but m his deal¬ 
ings with Congress on budgetary 
matters he has been more than holding 
his own. He is using his veto freelv, 
and to overiide his veto a two-thirds 
majority is required in each house As 
the votes on the vocational rehabilita¬ 
tion bill and the consolidated farm 
and rural development bill have shown 
this month, a majority as big as that 
cannot be assembled. This has been 
a serious, but not a final, blow to the 
Democratic party in Congress. 

The reasons for the blow are that 
public generosity is sufficiently out of 
style that some Senators and Repre¬ 
sentatives who might have felt obliged 
to insist on such bills in other years 
now feel free to let them die. and also 
that the picture of Congress as a 
drunken sailor on a binge has taken 
enough hold in the public mind to 
make some other members of the legis¬ 
lature nervous of fighting the President 
on the particular issue of fiscal respon¬ 
sibility. The Senate has tried to defend 
itself against the drunken-sailor charge 
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The budget that woke Congress up 


I jv m-ritmg in its hill to limn presi¬ 
dential impoundment /the Ervin bill; 
a ceiling on total federal -pending in 
the next fiscal vent -lighth lower than 
that proposed hv Ihesident Nixon in 
his budget 

This part of the full had not much 
('.bailee of becoming law. but even so, 
in oidei not to be unreasonable, it 
rc(|uiifd a iider obliging the Adminis¬ 
tration. if it did have to make cuts in 
order to keep below the ceiling, to 
apply the cuts purportionnteh to each 
area of the budget. This pathetic device 
exposes the weakness of ('.outness in 
its handling of budgetary business - the 
lark of a congressional ineehani-m foi 
allocating the public rnonev in a co¬ 
ordinated was once it is clear how 
much public rnonev is to he raised and 
spent. 

Pre-Ment Nixon and the Democratic 
major itv are nor in fact fighting about 
what the level of government spending 
ought to be, but about bow it should 
he d,sided up, Hul how can that he 
demon-tutted as long .is the established 
habit- and procedure- of Congress make 
it -tiong in the spending proee-s, the 
voting of funds f<n particular put poses, 
hut weak in the proce-s that relate- one 
piece of -[lending to another piece ■ 

Thete are committees to rai-e 
revenue, committees to restrict the 
spending of il and committers to 
approve 01 re|ert programme- of spend¬ 
ing feu particular public ends Hul the 
sv-tem of committees leave- a hiatus, 
since there ha- to he -omehodv in a 
position to cut up a cake. Contrie— 
lia- got into the habit over the yeai- 
of irking on [lie President to refuse 
to -pend monos to e.xce— often to 
suppn-s -mne mmeccs-arv weapou- 
ss'stein or outiageous civil engineermg 
boondoggle. Decision- of that kind 
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Congress could accept as a helpful 
service. The situation is different when 
Congress and the President air funda- 
mrntalk at orlds aliout where the 
mones ought to go, as tiics' are now 

Aftei a lather long period of 
indecision- -Representative I'llman of 
Washington stale puts it at too years 
-Congo's- i- now moving at staitling 
-peed to refmm its was of conducting 
rnonev hu-me—. Mi Ullman is co- 
chaumaii of the joint committee of 
tfie two house- which was formed in 
Januais to -mils methods of find,get 
rontiol. Vuhougli this committee lias 
a powerful meinhership draw'll from 
the chief ti-cul and spending commit- 
lee- of the Ilou-e of Representatives 
and the Senate, and is supported by a 
-tiong -tad from the same sources, 
few people entei tamed anv great hope-, 
until the [last tsvo 01 three weeks, that 
anvthing would come of it. This has 
changed nosv that it is plain that 
Ptrs'dtml Nixon'- vetoes of spending 
lull- .ne not going to be overridden, 
or not until Congress itself is uver- 
wheluiinglv satisfied that the charge 
of li-cal ine-ponsihilitv is ha-ele-s. 

The lic-l hope of irfuting the charge 
he- m Congre— adopting the commit¬ 
tee'- report and putting it into effect, 
and the sooner the better. The com¬ 
mittee reached unanimous agreement 
on its final report this week, and a 
lull based on it was introduced in the 
llou-e and the Senate before the F.a-tci 
lere-s. The bill would set up in each 
liou-e a budget committee with respon- 
-il m1 itv both for the taising and the 
-pending of revenue, anil with a joint 
-taff -ervmg both houses so that, in 
the ordin.nv wav at least, the two 
would not diverge gro—Iv and gel dead¬ 
locked between themselves. 

The povveis vested in this new com¬ 
mittee sv-tem would he simple but 
fearsome. It would pimluce m the 
-pring it,- recommendations for the pei- 
mis-ihlc total level of spending fm the 
li-cal vear heginning the following Julv, 
together with the apjiropriate levels of 
tax levemie and [lulilic debt. The 
spending reeonmiendation would he 
-up]jlcnienied hv a limit for each major 
category of spending. 

In the form of concurrent lesolutioris 
not subject, incidentally, to the presi¬ 
dential vetch these -tandards or guide- 
line- would he -teoied through both 
liou-e- hv, sav, the late spring. 
Obviously either house could make 
changes if it c hose, but there would 
be mles requiring the proposer of an 
inciease to piopose at the same time 
a compensating cut or else, an increase 
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in either the taxes or ihc debt. In the 
following autumn the committees would 
submit revised figures, taking account 
of new developments such as changes 
m the economic climate or in the tax 
trvemie expectations. A tax surcharge 
mechanism would he an essential 
fcatiuc of the process, almost automatic 
m that, where an excessive deficit 
needed to he coveted, a two-thiids 
majcMitv in each house would he needed 
to oven ide the surcharge The sur¬ 
charge would he. imposed in a final 
lull before the year ended, in time for 
the taxpayers to start paying it in 
January. 

The New York Times has already 
rxpre-sed the fear that the new svstem 
may become “ an enclave for fiscal 
conservatives.” This fear arose to some 
extent from the misapprehension that 
the proposed law would rule out a 
budget deficit altogether It would not : 
one of the jobs of the budget commit¬ 
tees would he to fix the permitted levels 
of surplus (it deficit appropriate to the 
economy at the time. 

Still, the most forceful criticism of 
a system like this remains that it will 
mcicase the power of fiscal orthodoxy 
at the expense of members and legis¬ 
lative committees that have spending 
cause- at heart. This is another wav 
of saving that it will rend to strengthen 
the conservatives against the liberals. 
Hut unless the conservatives can he 
appeased or reassmed, there 1- no way 
of holding togethei the two-third- 
majorities that are needed in both 
house.- if President Nixon’s vetoes are 
to he overridden. In that case Congress 
would remain as it is now, at the 
merev of the executive branch. The 
new sv-tem, if it comes about, will he 
the price that the liberals pay for the 
tetoverv for Congress of some of the 
powei that President Nixon has lieen 
ruthlessly taking away from it. 

Poor victory 

The Administration's dismemberment 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
being carried out at breakneck speed 
and with real relish by its acting direc¬ 
tor, Mr Howard Phillips, w'as brought 
to an abrupt halt by a federal court 
ruling last week. Judge William Jones 
of the United States district court for 
the District of Columbia ordered the 
antipovertv agency’s programmes to be 
continued “ until Congress changes that 
command ” and declared any steps 
already taken to dismantle the agency 
to be “ null and void.” Such action 
was “ unauthorised bv law, illegal and 
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Magnificent Commerce Court,Toronto, (ianada. International headquartersf'oroneof the woi Id's largest banks. 


One good idea led to another. 


Over 100 years ago, we saw Canada’s 
need for financial backing to 
develop her rich natural resources. 
That was our first good idea. Today, 
we have over 1,500 branches from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and over 
$13 billion assets. During 
the last 100 yeajrs, we’ve helped a 
lot of little businesses become big 


businesses, and We've seen a lot 
of good ideas become realities. 
While we were helping Canadians, 
we didn't forget about the rest of 
the world. We set up offices and 
helped businessmen in London, 
New York, Tokyo, Hong Kong, 
Zurich, Brussels, Frankfurt and 
other financial centres throughout 


the world. Today, we are one of 
the world’s largest banks. Our first 
good idea has led to a lot of other 
good ideas throughout Canada and 
around the world. For more 
information on our international 
banking services, contact our 
London Office at: Dept. UK 1 
2 Lombard Street, EC3P 3EU. 


<l> 


CANADIAN imperial 
BANK OF COMMERCE 

Head Office—Commerce Court Toronto M 5 L 1A 2 . Canada. 
Over 1,500 branches across Canada. Offices in financial centres 
around the world. Over 45 branches in the Caribbean. 
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Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigational Company 

AND 

Devon International S.A. 

Project Term Loan 

$8,000,000 

To acquire producing oil properties in the United 
States through a direct loan and a production 
payment loan 

Arranged and Provided by 
Republic National Bank of Dallas 
Dallas and London 


This Advertisement is issued in compliance with the requirements of the Council of The Stock Exchange. 

It does not constitute an invitation to the Public to subscribe for or purchase any shares. 

I S Transamenca 

Corporation 

(Incorporated under the laws of Delaware. United States of America) 

Authorised Issued 

150,000,000 Shares of Common Stock par value $1 each 67,460,679 


The Council of The Stock Exchange has granted permission to deal in and 
quotation for the above-mentioned Shares of Common Stock of $1 par value in 
issue at 26th March, 1973. Particulars relating to the Company are available in 
the Exchange Telegraph and Moodies Statistical Services and copies of the statistical 
cards may be obtained during usual business hours on any weekday (Saturdays 
excepted) up to and including 10th May, 1973 from 


N. M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS LIMITED KEMP-GEE & CO. 

New Court, St. Swithin'e Lane 20 Copthall Avenue 

London EC4P 4DU London EC2R 7JS 
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in excess of statutory authority.” 

Last September Congress voted to 
extend OEO programmes until June 
3 °> 1975- But in his budget speech in 
January President Nixon said he was 
not requesting any funds for the agency 
for the 1974 fiscal year, beginning this 
July. (An estimated $69401 will be 
spent by OEO in the 1973 fiscal year.) 
Most of the OEO programmes, such as 
aid for migrant workers and Indians, 
health projects and research and 
development, would be transferred to 
other federal agencies. But the 900 
local offices of the Community Action 
Programme, considered by many to 
constitute the heart of the government’s 
war on poverty, would no longer 
receive any federal support (though 
they could be continued out of local or 
private funds) and the legal services 
programme for the poor would he taken 
over by an independent corporation 
for which legislation (still awaited) 
would be submitted to Congress. 

Mr Phillips, a totally dedicated 
servant of the President, was appointed 
at the end of January to oversee the 
dismantling of the agency. He decided 
this should be carried out as quickly 
as possible so that he could present 
Congress with a fait accompli before 
any resistance had time to grow. With¬ 
in a week a flat ban had been imposed 
on all promotions, new hiring and non¬ 
local travel arid the agency was being 
forced to live on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, causing so much uncertainty that 
some offices have already closed down 
and many employees have left. Entire 
office suites in OEO’s Washington 
headquarters were stripped bare and, 
to pour salt on the wounds, new staff 
were hired to help fire the old. 



Phillips: happy In his work 


OEO’s reprieve seems likely to be 
short-lived. The Administration will 
almost certainly appeal, if necessary to 
the Supreme Court. Despite the loud 
outcries now, OEO has never had 
many influential friends. Set up in 1964 
as the cornerstone of President John¬ 
son’s Great Society programme, it has 
always suffered from severely restricted 
funds and some bad management, 
though it has done more good, direct 
and indirect, than its critics allow, and 
has been an important symbol for the 
poor. Only one of its services, the Com¬ 
munity Action Programme, is actually 
to be phased out (though this accoun¬ 
ted for half of OEO’s funds). It would 
tie difficult to put Humpty Dumptv to¬ 
gether again. 

Last week’s court ruling will probably 
have a more important effect 011 the 
continuing battle, for power between 
Congress and the President. If, Judge 
Jones argued, any programme could 
be terminated by the executive simplv 
not requesting any funds for it, the 
President would have a new, wide-rang¬ 
ing and incontestable veto power. 


Prime split 

Washington, DC 

Mr Arthur Burns, once known as a 
fervent believer in the market system 
as the best way of setting prices, has 
produced—in his capacity as chair¬ 
man of the government’s Committee 
on Interest and Dividends—an ingen¬ 
ious plan for changing the way banks 
charge interest on loans to business. 
Since late last year Mr Burns had held 
dow'n the prime rate, which banks 
charge, to large and creditworthy 
borrowers and which is symbolically 
important because changes in it make 
headlines. Then he became appalled 
by the results. With the prime rate 
artificially low relative to other short¬ 
term market rates, large businesses 
happily borrowed huge sums at the 
banks and threatened to make a mess 
of monetary policy, which Dr Burns 
conducts under his other hat as chair¬ 
man of the Federal Reserve Board. 

The new guidelines issued this week 
create a “ dual ” prime rate. One, to 
be charged to large corporations with 
access to national money markets and 
with credit lines at many banks, will 
fluctuate with the money market and 
will be left alone by Mr Burns and 
his committee. The other is a new 
“ small-business prime rate ” that 
will be essentially stable and will rise 
only if total bank costs, not just the 


costs of money which banks borrow 
in the market by issuing certificates 
of deposit and by other means, 
justify an increase. The small-business 
rate will normally remain higher than 
the large-business rate, on pure 
grounds of creditworthiness, but the 
new scheme aims to insulate the small 
business man and the farmer—both 
beloved in American folklore, as Mr 
Burns is the first to admit—from auto¬ 
matic increases in borrowing costs as 
a icsult of changes in money-market 
rates and monetary policy itself. 

As he began to work out his guide¬ 
lines, Mr Burns ran into an awkwaid 
problem. He soon discovered that to 
make them uoi h, there would have to 
be an over-all “ profit margin " rule for 
banks, like those applsing to othei 
businesses (even undei phase three of 
the controls progianune). This is 
wholly new and the rules aie quite 
explicit and complicated. F01 example, 
if bank earning's rise because of an 
increase in the large-business prime 
rate, there will be all the less “justifi¬ 
cation ” for an increase not onlv in the 
small-business late but also m iates 
charged on consumer loans and mort¬ 
gage loans to buyers of houses. And 
of course there has to be a definition 
of small business ; it is a business 
whose outstanding loans in the past 
12 months have not exceeded $g-,o,oon 
and whose assets do not exceed $nn. 

Thus do controls breed controls, 
even though Mr Burns has not really 
changed Ins underlying philosophy. 
The new system should at least end 
the distortions caused bv holding down 
the prime late and might even pro¬ 
duce greatet justice, although that 
m.tv be a matter of opinion. The 
banks, including many of the big 
banks, will welcome the. dual rate as 
much better than what has gone 
before, although they hope that it will 
be temporary- On Tuesday two big 
New York banks led the way to a 
per cent prime rate—for big firms only. 

Radio gets dressed 

When the wave of sex talk shows burst 
over the country early last year, the 
Federal Communications Commission 
seemed indifferent. Radio is not the 
controversial medium that television is. 
There is too much of it and the indivi¬ 
dual audiences for any single pro¬ 
gramme are comparatively small. 
There were few complaints to the FCC 
about the new shows in which women 
telephoned disc, jockeys to tell them 
the intimate details of their sexual lives. 
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Burch is nobody's hbertina 


What was obvious was the success of 
the new genre. When Mr Bill Ballance 
of station KGBS in Los Angeles invited 
his female audience to answer such 
questions as : “ Are you having 

extra-marital affairs ? ” and “ What 
love-making technique really turns you 
on ? ” two things happened. KGBS 
became front runner in the competitive 
radio market of Los Angeles, where 
there are more than 50 stations, and 
stations across America raced to put 
their own versions of “ The Feminine 
Forum ” on the air. Soon station 
KNEW in San Francisco was a strong 
competitor, showing that Californian 
women may exceed those in the rest 
of the country in their enthusiasm for 
Chaucerian escapades and for telling 
about them afterwards. The difficulties 
of copulating in a bathtub of jelly made 
good listening. 

Now the FOC has had enough. Its 
chairman, Mr Dean Burch, nobody’s 
libertine, has come under pressure from 
two far more righteous figures, Senator 
Pastore and Representative Mac¬ 
Donald, who preside over the congres¬ 
sional committees on communications. 
There has also been a sudden, almost 
belated, wave of protests—3,000 over 
the past three months—to the com¬ 
mission. As a result, the FCC has 
announced that it will hold a formal 
inquiry, closed to the public, into the 
possibility that federal laws against 
obscenity on the air have been violated. 
Last week it fined a company, one of 
whose radio stations had broadcast 
“ obscene material.” Only one com¬ 
missioner, Mr Nicholas Johnson, argued 
that the FCC itself was violating the 
Communications Act, by engaging in 
censorship. 

Ironically it may have been cable 
television, rather than radio, that 
finally moved the FCC to crack down 
on obscenity. Cable television systems, 


which have more channels than can 
be filled by relaying the television pro¬ 
grammes broadcast over the air, have 
been putting out pornographic films. 
The main trouble spot is New York 
City, where what last year looked like 
a noble experiment in “ public access 
television ” has turned blue. The city's 
two cable systems have channels for 
use by the public on a first-come, first- 
served basis. They have about 150 
hours a week of public access pro¬ 
grammes, which can be received by 
more than 100,000 subscribers to 
the system. The systems are required 
by municipal law to refrain from any 

Sky-high lumber 

Lumber prices have been rising even 
faster than food prices. In March the 
index of wholesale prices rose a.a per 
cent but the figure for lumber and 
wood products leapt 6.6 per cent ; 
since January, increases in the 
prices of various types of lumber 
have ranged from 1a to 66 per 
cent, while over the past three 
years they have averaged 56 per cent. 
The most worrying effect of these 
increases is on house prices. Dearer 
lumber has pushed up the $28,000 price 
of the average house by $1,200 over 
the past six months, and it is estimated 
that each $1,000 increase puts a house 
out of the reach of 1.5m more people. 

The Administration considers that the 
long term rise in lumber prices is the 
result of increased demand stimulated 
largely by a 66 per cent increase in 
American house building between 1970 
and 1972. House building in Japan has 
also been booming and this is the main 
reason why Japan took 85 per cent of 
the record 3 billion board feet exported 
from the United States in 1972. At 
the same time, supplies from govern¬ 
ment forests decreased. The director 
of the Cost of Living Council, Mr 
John Dunlop assured the Senate sub¬ 
committee investigating the rise in 
lumber prices that the Administration 
was increasing production from 
government forests, while the Japanese 
had agreed to ask importers to see that 
their purchases did not “ incon¬ 
venience ” the United States and the 
Department of Transportation would 
attack the railway car bottleneck which 
is holding up shipments of both grain 
and lumber. 

These measures have had a mixed 
reception. The industry welcomed the 
proposal to increase the cut from the 
government forests, although environ¬ 
mentalists may have a point when they 
assert that this will make little 
immediate difference, and that the main 
problems are getting trees felled and 
taken to the saw mills. The industry 
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censorship of public access programmes. 

When the experiment started, there 
were two fears: one that the channels 
would be exploited by racial and 
political extremists, the other that the 
programmes would be too dull to 
watch. What had not been expected 
was what has happened: the access 
channels are being used for do-it- 
yourself pornography. A transsexual 
has displayed for the camera the scars 
and seams of his/her sex-change opera¬ 
tion. Another programme, a bit wittier, 
showed a householder (male) being 
seduced by a television repair man. 
Mr Anton Perich, 28-year-old Jugoslav 

also accepts that transport difficulties 
are exacerbating the situation. Most of 
its members favour some restriction on 
exports to Japan, although there would 
be opposition to a ban from firms based 
on the west coast. These firms claim 
that, because of transport and shipping 
difficulties, Japan is their most profitable 
outlet, and that a ban would simply 
divert to Japan Canadian supplies 
which currently meet 30 per cent of 
the American housing industry’s needs, 
thus worsening the supply situation. 

But the biggest division is over 
controls on prices. This emerged 
clearly from the hearings which the 
Cost of Living Council held at the 
beginning of April on the possible 
imposition of wage and price controls. 
Predictably, the producers, loggers and 
saw-mill operators are strongly opposed 
to controls, as they consider freedom 
to raise prices a necessary incentive to 
increase supplies. Logging firms are 
mostly small and have therefore under 
the present arrangements largely gone 
their own way, as well as being free 
from any reporting and record-keeping 
requirements. They have in fact been 
doing very nicely. But builders, though 
opposed in principle to controls, regard 
them as necessary in the circumstances, 
while to furniture makers they arc 
essential. Even so,, users of lumber are 
wary : whatever happens, they do not 
want to see any steps being taken, like 
limiting profits, which would discourage 
production. 
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film-maker from the Andy Warhol 
school, has made public access his par¬ 
ticular medium by producing a series 
of 20-minute improvised sexual satires. 

The legal dilemma presented by 
public-access pornography is formid¬ 
able. The essence of free access to 
television is 'that it be uncensored. 
Moreover, cable system owners do not 
want to be considered broadcasters, but 
simply as channel-suppliers. A court 
test seems unavoidable. While the 
furore goes on, the films continue, but 
the very news of the FCC’s inquiry into 
obscenity has had its effect on radio. 
The owners of KBGS have already 
forced Mr Ballance, who used to 
describe the station as “ home of skinny 
dip radio,” to stop talking about sex. 

Cities in the soup 

Washington. DC 

Not only the car companies are drag¬ 
ging their feet over the Clean Air Act. 
By April 15th some 21 states and the 
District of Columbia were supposed to 
have drawn up plans to control trans¬ 
port in the 38 cities within their boun¬ 
daries which have particularly bad 
problems of air pollution, caused in 
the main by cars. But by April 16th 
only Arizona had produced such a plan 
for its capital city of Phoenix. Some 
more states a're likely to follow suit 
shortly, but very few of these plans 
apparently envisage reaching the stan¬ 
dards set for atmospheric pollution by 
the target date of May 31, 1975- 

Part of the problem is that many of 
the 38 cities concerned have been work¬ 
ing on the transport control plans with 
a longer time frame in mind ; last year 
the Environmental Protection Agency 
granted 17 states, including New York, 
a two-year deferment of the 1975 
standards. But in January a federal 
court rescinded the deferment as having 
been granted without the states having 
even tried to curb the use of cars. 

Last week’s decision by the EPA 
director, Mr William Ruckelshaus, to 
give the car companies a year’s grace 
to meet in full the standards for 
car exhausts will also throw out the 
calculations of the states ; practically 
every one of them was working on the 
assumption that the original 1975 
standards would be adhered to. Now 
the car manufacturers only have to 
go “ half the distance ” towards meeting 
those standards in most of their 1975 
models, and two-thirds of the way in 
California, chosen as the testing ground 
for the troublesome catalytic converter, 
the device the American companies 


have chosen to control pollution. 

Mr Ruckelshaus claims that the 
impact of his concession will be slight. 
The original standards would only have 
applied to cars new in 1975 which, the 
EPA calculates, would only be about 
10 per cent of the total 100m car 
population. But admittedly the effect 
will be greater in places such as down¬ 
town New York where there is always 
a high proportion of new private car 1 ' 
and taxis. Mr Ruckelshaus suggested 
that in such cases taxicab companies 
should buy cars designed to meet the 
more stringent standards for California. 

The options that the states have been 
considering would have considerable 
impact on urban life; they include petrol 
rationing, parking restrictions and sur¬ 
charges, car-free zones, the use of car 
pools by commuters, improved public 
transport, staggered working hours to 
reduce traffic jams and the fitting of 
pollution control devices to all old cars. 
But few of the plans the states are 
contemplating do more than list the 
options, leaving the EPA to make the 
final decisions for them. Some states 
are making no effort to work on a 
plan at all. It is true that a few have 
special problems : Alaska, for instance, 
has only a few thousand cars in Fair¬ 
banks but the cold tends to trap con¬ 
centrations of carbon monoxide. 

Until May, 1975, the states suffer 
no penalties for failing to produce 
transport control plans, although after 
June 15th this year the EPA has the 
authority to promulgate its own solu¬ 
tions for the cities. But after May, 
1975, the cities can be sued if the 
standards are not met—unless, of 
course, thev too win a deferment. 


Flood that failed 

April has not been kind. Tornadoes 
have torn through Texas and Georgia, 
while the swollen Mississippi 
river and its mighty tributaries have 
threatened cities and farms from 
Missouri to the Gulf of Mexico. But 
unless there is more heavy rain, the 
levees and spillways built by the 
Corps of Engineers have managed to 
contain the worst Mississippi flood 
since 1951 (some say 1942) and the 
third most menacing in this century. 
New Orleans, which lies below sea level 
at the mouth of the Mississippi, 
escaped a drenching : when the water 
rose so high that ships seemed to be 
floating past in the. air, a huge spillway 
dam 30 miles away was opened to drain 
one-sixth of the river's flow into Lake 
Pontchartrain and thence into the. gulf. 

People farther up the river were 
less lucky. Some 20 are believed to 
have died, thousands are homeless and 
nearly 8m acres of farmland have 
been flooded, most of them in 
Mississippi, which has been declared a 
disaster area by President Nixon. 
Mississippi has had 51 inches of rain 
in the last six months ; it kept farmers 
from harvesting all of last year's crops 
and the sodden earth may not dry out 
in time for planting much cotton. 

Still farther north, along the < ireat 
Lakes, where people are less prepared 
for floods, Lake Eiie and Lake 
Michigan, a foot higher than usual and 
whipped up by high winds, came 
pouring into lakeside houses and 
streets. 



Flats in Chicago assaulted by Lake Michigan 
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ALGOMA CENTRAL RAILWAY 

Sir Denys Lowson 
On 

Substantial Progress 


Sir Denys Lowson, Bt., the Chairman of the Board, 
presided at the Annual General Meeting of the Aigoma 
Central Railway which was held recently at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ontario, Canada. In the course of his remarks 
he said: 

The year 1972 was one of significant growth and change for 
your Company. As a result of a more aggressive approach to 
expansion wc have been successful during the past year in 
making two acquisitions into new activities, in addition to 
enlarging our Great Lakes fleet by one new self-unloading vessel. 
In April wc acquired a 25% interest in Pacific Atlantic Canadian 
Investment Company Ltd. followed in June by the purchase of 
100% of the shares of Thibodeau F.xpress Limited. Both of these 
acquisitions have contributed to our improved earnings for 1972. 

Prior to recent years the Company had concentrated all of its 
resources into upgrading rail equipment and roadbed plus 
modernising and enlarging its fleet of marine vessels. We now 
have a modern and efficient railroad and a marine fleet of bulkers 
and self unloaders which has multiplied its capacity by four in 
the past ten years and is the newest in terms of age or all 
Canadian Great Lakes fleets. This has formed an excellent base 
from which to diversify into other lines of related activities. The 
entry into trucking with the acquisition of Thibodeau Express 
represents a logical extension into another branch of the trans¬ 
portation industry and provides another vehicle for continued 
growth. Our investment in Pacific Atlantic Canadian Investment 
Company Limited creates a financial alliance which can be 
significant in relation to future expansion. 

The net income after taxes of approximately $3,550,000, 
nearly 25% more than the previous year, came through the 
satisfactory operation of all divisions—rail, marine and road 
transport. Although the acquisition of Thibodeau Express 
Limited only became effective at the end of June, our total 
operating revenues were over $32,000,000; some 30% higher 
than the $25,000,000 reported in 1971. Our ratio of expenses 
to operating revenues was 75.5%. almost the same as the 75% 
ratio reported last year. Cash flow amounted to $3.08 per 
common share, a substantial increase from the $2.59 in 1971, 
and our record net earnings reported of $ 1.08 per common share 
represents a 24% gain over the 87 cents reported for 1971. We 
particularly note this cash flow, because it has been a significant 
factor in our expansion plans. 

You will be pleased to know that your Board of Directors 
met earlier today and authorised an increase in the annual 
dividend rate from 50 cents to 60 cents pier share, becoming 
effective with the payment of the June 1st quarterly dividend. 
Our shareholders have been most patient, and it is not our 
intention to delay distribution of their increasing equity; while 
at the same time, of course, we remain conscious of our need 
for capital to continue our growth. 


RAIL OPERATIONS 

This was the first of our divisions, and it still remains the 
largest in overall revenues. We were fortunate to have a total 
increase of 7% in freight traffic, the result mainly of the expan¬ 
sion and continued prosperity of our major customer, the 
Aigoma Steel Corporation. Limited. Products of mines increased 
by 10%>, and this was also reflected in an 8% increase in manu 
factored goods carried. One of the contributing factors to our 
successful year was the operation of our passenger trains. We 
arc probably the only railway in Canada that is not operating 
such services at a loss. The original concept of the Agawa 
Canyon Tour was the provision of an extra service combined 
with our regular north- and south-bound trains. Happily we find 
not only the summer tour operating to full capacity on many 
days, so that wc carried over 75.000 passengers last year, but the 
new “Snow Train” in the winter has also been most successful. 
This latter lour, which was started on ten Saturdays in 1972. 
resulted in the carriage of some 1.200 passengers in 1972. This 
year it has been oversold on several occasions, although we arc 
now operating on both Saturdays and Sundays. Our Traffic 
Department reports that we have already carried some 8.000 
passengers this season which attests to its popularity. 

We are now making plans to develop further both the summer 
and winter tours by acquiring more air-conditioned coaches and 
dining cars. Six new 3,000 H.P. locomotives are now on order 
for delivery in September of this year from the General Motors 
Corporation in London, Ontario. Also ordered, from the 
National Steel Car Corporation of Montreal, are 200 of the 
newest type 100 ton hopper cars available, for service in the 
sintered ore movement from the Aigoma Steel facilities at Wawa. 
We are continuing to build up our fleet of automated track 
machinery to ensure that our roadbed remains in top condition 
and that our operating ratio remains low. We are proud that we 
have one of the lowest, if not the lowest, operating cost ratios 
in North America. This has only been possible through continued 
improvements in automated maintenance equipment; together 
with expenditures of approximately $300,000 annually on the 
rail replacement programme with new 100 pound rail. This will 
continue for several years. 

MARINE DIVISION 

Our marine division continues to grow both in the number 
of ships and in the gross revenues received. At the present time 
we probably have the fourth largest total fleet on the Great 
Lakes, and the second largest self-unloading fleet. Although our 
total carriage of 8,236,000 tons showed only a small increase 
in tonnage from the previous year, this is not an actual or true 
measure. Our grain movements were up substantially and our 
cargoes were carried longer distances resulting in better per¬ 
formance. particularly for the bulk vessels. The M.V. Algoway 
went into operation in late September and it is expected to be 
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fully utilised together with the rest of our fleet in 1973. 

At the present time Management is investigating the feasibility 
of constructing a maximum-size self-unloading vessel for delivery 
in late 1974. Such a vessel would cost in excess of $11,500,000 
after subsidy and would increase our self-unloading capacity by 
a further 27%. While the Company is anxious to ensure adequate 
ability to meet the needs of our customers, it is concerned with 
increased construction costs. Marked inflation in costs could 
mean insufficient return on capital invested even with almost full 
utilisation. The size of the maximum-size vessel, which would 
probably be some 730 feet long and drawing up to 27 or 28 feet 
when fully loaded, is conditioned by the capacity of the Welland 
Canal and the locks, as well as the water level in the Great Lakes. 

ROAD TRANSPORT DIVISION 

You will note on the cover of our annual report the third 
contributor to our record revenues and earnings. We acquired 
Thibodeau Express Limited, now named Algocen Transport 
Holdings Limited, and its wholly-owned subsidiary, Thibodeau 
Express Inc., from Mr. Leo Thibodeau and his family. This 
company has operated most successfully for over forty years, 
moving package freight and general cargo in the area of south¬ 
western Ontario and the Niagara peninsula, from Toronto to 
Windsor and Detroit. We are most fortunate to have entered 
the road-transport held through this particular company, with 
its aggressive management under the direction of Mr. Thibodeau, 
who is with us at this meeting today. Thibodeau Express has an 
excellent potential for continued expansion and it is our hope that 
together we shall achieve record results. 

REAL ESTATE DIVISION 

We now have a fourth division contributing significantly along 
with the other three. This is our real estate division represented 
by the new wholly-owned subsidiary. Algocen Realty Holdings 
Limited, incorporated primarily for the purpose of holding and 
developing our 48 acres of waterfront property in downtown 
Sault Ste. Marie. Those of you from this city have, no doubt, 
watched with interest the progress of the new shopping centre, 
and you will have seen the site which has grown 8 acres in size 
by the filling of waterlots on the St. Marys River with some 
300,000 cubic yards of fill material. The steel framing for our 
major tenant, Simpsons Sears Limited, has been completed and, 
barring any major work stoppages in the construction industry, 
we have been advised that the centre will open in November of 
this year. The first phase of this shopping centre includes 237,000 
square feet of retail space and will be the largest and most 
modern climate controlled mall in northern Ontario. To be 
named “The Station Mall” the centre has been fully leased with 
approximately forty stores or retail operations including a 
restaurant and theatre and also a large banking facility. The 
tenants include both national chains and local independent 
merchants. 

1 An agreement has recently been concluded with Common¬ 
wealth Holiday Inns of Canada Limited whereby we will 
construct a high-rise hotel to be leased to them. This hotel will 
be located fairly close to the St. Marys River and will have an 
outstanding view of the shipping lanes, locks, the Sault Rapids 
and the International Bridge. We believe that with the growing 
tourist industry in this area, the hotel will enjoy a high level of 
occupancy and will also be a real benefit to this city as a 
convention centre. 

FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 

We are continuing to investigate the possibility of constructing 
an office building as well as apartment buildings. It is expected 
that the real estate division will begin to make a contribution to 
earnings in 1975. 


It has been tentatively decided that the capital funding for the 
real estate division will be made by either mortgaging or issuing 
mortgage bonds for the shopping centre and hotel. Our cash flow, 
although expected to continue to be strong, is required for the 
retirement of previous debt and for capital expenditures in the 
rail, marine and road transport areas. As we proceed with our 
plans to acquire the additional rolling stock and any new vessels, 
as well as continuing purchases of road transport equipment, 
we may be faced at a future time with some form of long-term 
financing. We have the possibility of leasing locomotives, freight 
cars and trucks (with a terminal purchase option) and in some 
instances this is today the lowest cost method of financing. We 
do know that we have substantial flexibility in this area, and will 
plan our financing so as not to hamper our ability to make 
further acquisitions or expand in any particular area. 

On pages 14 and 15 of the annual report is a ten-year sum¬ 
mary of our operations. It is interesting to note that we have 
expended over sixty million dollars on fixed asset acquisitions 
in that period. This represented slightly more than fifty-nine 
million dollars of cash flow in the ten years. Long-term debt has 
increased, but the percentage of debt to fixed assets is relatively 
the same as in 1963. Dividends paid as compared to net earnings, 
on all of which the full rate of tax has to be paid in any event, 
have averaged only 45% over the period. In view of our pros¬ 
pects for the coming year, the increased dividend just announced 
means that our shareholders will continue to share in the 
progress of the Company. 


OUTLOOK FOR 1973 

The general outlook for 1973 appears to be excellent. The 
rail division is anticipating increased movements of raw materials 
and manufactured goods related to the expansion plans of the 
Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited. The marine division had the 
entire fleet sailing before April 1st, some three weeks earlier than 
last year. The Agawa Canyon opened our navigation season on 
March 26th. This early start has been made possible because 
of the relatively mild winter weather, the resulting early opening 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway and heavy demand from shippers 
for immediate grain and ore movements. We expected full 
utilisation of both bulk and self-unloading vessels during the year. 
The road transport division is continuing to set new records each 
month. We are expecting to add additional units to the truck 
fleet, as well as making the usual replacements, to continue 
proper service to our customers. We can only hope that the 
labour negotiations now in progress with our rail unions will 
reach a mutually satisfactory agreement in the near future. It can 
be an excellent year if neither strikes nor work stoppages occur 
either for ourselves or for our customers. 

I should like to close my remarks by reminding our share¬ 
holders that we are continuing to look at possible acquisitions; 
we are investigating expansion in our present divisions, and we 
expect to continue to grow as we have in the past two vears. This 
expansion could not have been possible without the goodwill 
and co-operation of our customers as well as the support and 
enthusiasm of all the members of our own organisation. It is my 
sincere hope that we will continue to grow together. 

I should also like to express our thanks and appreciation to 
Mr. Leonard N. Savoie, our President, for his sound and 
encouraging leadership in our forward progress. I would expect. 
Mr. Savoie, that you would express our thanks to your fellow 
employees for their part in contributing to the results we have 
reviewed today. 

Mr. Leonard Savoie, the President, then addressed the meeting; 
and the proceedings closed with a unanimous vote of thanks to 
the Chairman of the Board Sir Denys Lowson, President, 
Directors and Staff. 
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Vfe build 
one kind of plant 
with another kind 


in mind. 





Lurgi builds 
industrial 

plants. Just about every 
type there is and just about 
every size. In just about 
every country in the world. But * 

before we build, we plan: We'll design 
your plant to be as cost-effective as we can 

make it. We’ll make sure you’ve got the 
shortest transport routes. We’ll make sure you’ve 

got the optimum flow of materials and energy. 
And we’ll make sure that the one thing 

you haven't got is pollution. 


LURGI 


the plants axe 
built by Luigi 


D-8 Frankfurt (Main), Federal Republic of Germany; Gervinusslrasse 17/10, P.O B. 1101BI 
Amsterdam Bruxelles Johannesburg London Madrid Melbourne MexicoD.F. Milano-New Delhi NewYork Paris-Stockholm-Tokyo Toronto-Wien-Zurich 


Lurgi is an engineering group Lurgi A p par ate-Tech nik GmbH-. Dust collection. 'Chemotech- 
nik'fenvtronmental protection, activated carbon ),‘Dampftechnik\pulp technology, ‘Gotek" (surface coating). □ Lurgi Chemle und Hutten tech nik GmbH; Inor- 
ganicthemistry. ferrous metallurgy, non-ferrous metallurgy. □ LurgjMlneralbltechnikGmbH. Refinery design, fuel technology, petrochemistry.fiber technology. 
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THEWORLD 


Europe and Britain^ Regions 



Some Britons make good money . , . 



some Walloon miners don't. .. 


Sardinian farmers are poorest 



The regional panacea will 
solve very little by itself 


It is not Mr George Thomson’s 
fault that his regional policy report, 
now grinding its way through the 
Brussels commission in draft form, 
gives the right answers to the wrong 
question. It was agreed at the Paris 
summit last October that “ there can 
be no European union without 
economic and monetary union, and 
no economic and monetary union 
without an adequate and effective 
regional policy backed by a fund 
with substantial resources.” This is not 
a self-evident truth. Transferring 
dollops of regional money round 
Europe will never fully offset the 
impact of fixed exchange rates among 
the Nine—assuming (which is doubt¬ 
ful) that irrevocably fixed rates are 
achieved by the mid-1980s. 

What a decent regional policy in 
Europe might do is much more limited 
than that. First, it might help to 
offset a few cases of hardship caused 
by the existing drift of people, jobs 
and money into Europe’s golden 
triangle; it would not solve the 
problem as a whole. Together with 


other social action it might also pro¬ 
vide a sort of litmus paper test of 
good intentions among Europe’s 
richer members as they pursue their 
wobbly way to economic union. It 
might complement the necessary flex¬ 
ibility between Europe’s exchange 
rates during the interim stages of 
economic union ; it could never 
replace that necessary flexibility. And, 
of course, it might bring back across 
the Channel a little bit of the EEC 
membership fee which Britain pays 
Europe’s farmers. But even those use¬ 
ful achievements would assume what 
is not necessarily so, that the member 
states likely to be or become uncompe¬ 
titive as the result of economic union 
will be net recipients of regional aid. 

There are two aspects to Mr 
Thomson’s proposals. The regional 
development fund due to be set up 
on December 31, 1973, is to give 
grants and rebates of interest on loans 
on specific schemes devoted “ entirely 
to medium-term and long-term 
development.” A regional develop¬ 
ment committee would supervise the 


harmonisation of national regional 
policies. Any suggestion that such 
measures could produce as rapid or 
significant an improvement in relative 
competitiveness as a devaluation can 
be laughed out of court. Blanket assis¬ 
tance through some kind of European 
regional employment premium would 
in fact provide a much better kind 
of backdoor devaluation but this is 
not what Mr Thomson is allowed to 
say. Even with the instantaneous 
improvement in competitiveness 
achieved by a devaluation it takes a 
year or two before a country’s trade 
balance improves. The best that Mr 
Thomson’s proposals can achieve is 
a gradual change over perhaps a 
decade, and that depends upon pick¬ 
ing the right schemes to support. 

The advantage of tying regional 
policy to the concept of monetary 
union is that it gives a cloak of 
respectability to the political deal 
which transfers finance and resources 
from member states with undervalued 
currencies to those with overvalued 
ones. The monetary effects are little 
different from the unlimited and cheap 
support which Mr Barber sought as 
a condition for Britain joining the 
common European float. The German 
government, for example, must find 
D-marks either by domestic borrow¬ 
ing or by higher taxation to lend to, 
say, the British government. If the 
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amounts involved are to be adequate 
to olTset currency overvaluations they 
will be much larger than member 
countries at present spend on regional 
policies and too large to label as 
regional aid doled out on specific- 
projects. If all that money were 
channelled through Mr Thomson's 
regional fund it would, as sure as civil 
servants are bureaucrats, give rise to 
a Euroboondoggle of stupendous 
wastefulness. 

The political argument for a big 
regional fund is compelling. It would 
be a dramatic way for Mr Heath to 
show that all is not bad for Britain 
in Europe, that Brussels really does 
care, and there is money in it as well. 
But this tempting view is based upon 
the belief that the existence of endemic 
unemployment in certain countries 
and regions is symptomatic of an 
overvalued exchange rate and lack of 
competitiveness. Hence, Mr Thomson’s 
criteria for aid : (i) a persistent and 
high level of unemployment, ( 2 ) low 
or relatively declining regional income 
per inhabitant, ( 3 ) net outward 
migration. There is at least a 50-50 
chance that the currencies of coun¬ 
tries which, on these criteria, should 
be net recipients of regional aid will 
in fact be undervalued as that they 
will be overvalued. It ought not to 
be only the static level of unemploy¬ 
ment, income per head or emigration 
that signifies undervaluation or over¬ 
valuation but the direction of change 
(a point which several of Mr 
Thomson’s colleagues in Brussels, who 
criticise the static picture he has chosen, 
would like to see written into the 
report.) A country with an ovei- 
valued currency suffers rising 
unemployment regardless of the level 
of unemployment from which it starts. 
The criteria of a regional fund must 
relate to changes in indicators not 
just to the levels at which they start. 

Countries with fast rates of produc¬ 
tivity growth relative to wages will 
find their currencies becoming under¬ 
valued, and countries with slower 
rates overvalued. On the. face of it, 
there, is no greater chance of coun¬ 
tries in need of regional aid on Mr 
Thomson’s criteria being the ones 
which become increasingly over¬ 
valued. On the contrary, the second 
annexe to the report demonstrates 
that the reverse may be true. It shows 
that industrial structure, combined 
with the differing productivity in 
different sectors of activity (agricul¬ 
ture, industry and services), accounts 
for 57 - 8 Q per cent of the difference 
in gross domestic product per person 


EUROPE 

employed in different regions among 
the Nine. This means that countries 
which at present have most resources 
wasted in below average productivity 
activities or highest unemployment 
may both head the queue for net 
regional aid and have greatest oppor¬ 
tunity for fast productivity growth. 
They could well he the ones whose 
exchange rates become undervalued, 
in which case the community regional 
policy will increase rather than 
diminish the problems of monetary 
union. 

On this analysis, a common regional 
policy different from Mr Thomson’s 
is required. Money spent on projects 
takes too long to improve competitive¬ 
ness and cannot easily be turned on 
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or off. The main assistance should not 
just be by such a project approach 
as the commission would like but across 
the board by backdoor devaluation 
devices such as regional employment 
premiums. National requests for aid 
should either be handled through the 
European monetary co-operation fund 
on criteria of monetary strains (that is, 
increasing inflation in countries with 
undervalued currencies and increasing 
unemployment where currencies are 
overvalued). Or if Europe’s central 
bankers are not up to such advanced 
thinking, then at least such monetary 
criteria should be applied by the 
regional development fund. 

Meanwhile the Nine should be left 
as free as possible to pursue their 


Nine roads from decay 


All nine countries use the classical 
regional aids such as state loans or 
guarantees, capital grants, tax and 
interest rate allowances and other fiscal 
advantages as ways to direct industrial 
expansion. Britain, France and Holland 
also use negative methods aimed at 
keeping new investment away from 
already congested areas like London 
and Paris. Italy uses a panoply of 
development agencies led by the Gassa 
per il Mezzogiorno ; in addition Italy 
presses its big state companies, plus 
some private ones, to invest in the 
south. 

Britain also uses the disputed method 
of giving a regional employment 
premium (RKP) to firms employing 
workets in rundown areas. The present 
weekly employment bonuses of if, op 
for men and 7jp for women is 
supposed to stop operating in Britain 
by September, 1974 (though there is 
increasing pressure not to let it). 
Holland pays Buns who move to special 
areas a premium of about £1,170 per 
worker. 

In the Thomson report, each country 
has reported its own regional efforts 
without any attempt yet in Brussels 
to make them strictly comparable or 
to quantify their results in any 
analytical way. 

In Belgium, 280,000 jobs have been 
created between 1959 and 1970, over 
two-thirds of them in Flanders at a 
cost of about £1,045 P er j°b, the rest 
in Wallonia at £1,677 P cr j°b. 
Denmark claims that regional policies 
have created 11,000 jobs (over an 
unspecified time) and spends £111,000 
a year on regional subsidies. Germany 
claims 296,000 new jobs created as a 
result of 2,000 newly set up enterprises 
and 5,000 existing ones expanded in the 
development poles. Four-fifths of those 
getting help are small or medium sized 


firms; they made 12 per cent of the 
total investment but provided 34 per 
cent of the total number of new jobs 
created. Both the federal government 
and the state governments (Lander) 
devise regional policies but the Lander 
operate them. France has met with less 
success. It aims to create 1.4m new 
jobs in services in 1965-75 and 
300,000 in industry—although requests 
for investment premiums appear to 
have been particularly slow so far in 
the services sector. 

Ireland has a barrage of regional 
aids over and above its export tax 
subsidies which are available to all 
areas. The situation is hardest in 
the west and north west, where experi¬ 
ence so far shows that only massive 
injections of help stop the How of 
emigration. Since i960, the percentage 
increase in new jobs has more than 
doubled in Donegal, the west and north 
west, to an overall increase of about one 
quarter. 

In Italy's notorious Mezzogiorno, 
average incomes have edged up to 44 
per cent of those in the north in the 
past two years. Holland has chopped 
and changed its regional aids, but since 
1959 102,000 new jobs have been 

created particularly in the north and 
Limburg, as a result of £941x1 of 
regional spending. Britain spends more 
than any of the Nine oil regional policy 
—£40orn plus a year at the last count, 
or ten times that officially spent by 
France (though in fact nearer five times 
the amount actually spent). Between 
19G6 and 1968 (the most up-to-date 
figures the British have yet managed to 
give Brussels), regional spending has, 
according to the over-modest official 
estimates, helped to create 30,000- 
40,000 jobs in the regions, which, 
allowing for multiplier effects, may 
mean that regional spending created 
60,000 new jobs. 
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UNILEVER: 

ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL 

YEAR 

THE EOLIXWING ARE EXTRACTS 
FROM THE 1972 REPORT AND ACC()UNTS 
PUBLISHED ON APR IL18TH 


Operating profit for the year 1972 
was 27 per cent higher than for 1971 ; 
profit accruing to ordinary capital was 31 
per cent higher. Further gains in 
productivity and efficiency played their 
part in the year's solid achievements. 

By further economies our companies 
were generally able to keep the necessary 
increases in their selling prices down to 
a level well below the rise in the cost of 
living. 

In our pursuit of sustained profit 
growth we shall continue to look for all 
available means of improving efficiency, 
and at the same time aim at further 
expansion of sales volume. 


Salient figures ■ 

1972 

1971 


C million 

f million 

Sales to third parties 

3,545 

3,069 

Operating profit 

257 

203 

Interest on loan capital 

13 

13 

Profit before taxation 

251 

196 

Taxation on profit 

112 

91 

Profit accruing to ordinary capital 

130 

. 99 

Ordinary dividends 

46 

41 

Profit retained 

84 

58 

Capital employed 

1.386 

1,199 

Net liquid funds 

207 

124 

Capital expenditure 

122 

101 

Depreciation 

85 

79 

Ordinary dividends 



Limited - per 25p of capital 

1 i-02p* 

1T 20p 

N.V.—per FI.20 of capital 

FI. 8-71 

FI 6 20 

Combined earnings per share 



per 25p of capital 

35-08p 

26 77p 

per FI 20 of capital 

FI. 17-70 

FI. 15- 09 

Number of employees 

337.000 

324,000 


•Not including shareholders rax credit 



Unilever comprises Unilever Limited. Unilever N.V. and their respective subsidiaries which 
operate in more than seventy countries. The Report and Accounts of Limited as usual combine the results and operations of 
Limited and N.V. with the figures expressed in sterling. The Report and Accounts of N V. give the same information in the Dutch 
language with the figures expressed in guilders/English, French and German translations of 
the Dutch version, with the figures remaining in guilders, are also published. A special survey of some of our 
operations m the Food Industry is published as a supplement with the Report Copies of all versions are available from Information 
Division Unilever House, London E.C.4 and from Unilever N.V., Burg. s'Jacobplein 1, Rotterdam. 
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own different domestic regional 
policies instead of being forced to 
harmonise. Mr Thomson’s view of 
what his co-ordination committee 
should do is extremely flexible, but 
his view is not yet shared by those 
in the competition department of the 
commission which controls state aids 
at present. There need to be rules for 
fair play such as arc contained in 
articles 92 and 93 of the Treaty of 
Rome. But that is different from using 
the same rules for everybody regardless 
of what their problems are. 

Lastly, there is no reason to hold 
up the move towards economic and 
monetary union on the grounds that 
an effective regional policy must first 
be established. The requirement for 
union can be met overnight if the Nine 
so desire. It is simply a matter of trust 
and selflessness : trust—enforced by a 
bit of stick—that each country will play 
fair and adopt responsible domestic 
policies ; selflessness that each country 
will shift resources to where they are 
needed in the interests of the com¬ 
munity as a whole. Without these acts 
of will no amount of institution build¬ 
ing and harmonisation can force them 
to happen. If Britain’s proposals for 
the combined European float had been 
accepted, European monetary union 
would have been established already. 

The rest of this section looks at 
regional policy in Britain in the light 
of Mr Thomson’s report as it stands. 


Income is the 
best measure 

British policymakers must now choose 
which of Mr Thomson’s three 
criteria they will fight for when the 
real haggling begins in Brussels in the 
autumn. The maps on the opposite 
page show that British regions would 
gain from either income or unemploy¬ 
ment as the main yardstick at the 
moment. But this may well change in 
future. It is likely that within two 
years unemployment in British regions 
may drop sharply. But it is highly 
unlikely that Britain’s low incomes 
will improve so quickly. The top chart 
shows how Britain’s growth rate has 
been far lower than that of its Euro¬ 
pean partners for many years. 

So there is a strong argument, from a 
parochial British viewpoint, of opting 
for the low income criterion. It also 
makes good sense from a community 
(■viewpoint, because low income reflects 
longer-term regional problem than 
high unemployment, and Mr Thomson 


The picture Is bed 


Region 

Ummploy- 

mant 

Income 
par hand 

migration 
% of pep 

rotas In 1968-09 
1979 

UK-100 

annuol 

averagae 

1961-70 

South east 

57 

108 

+0.02 

East Anglia 

78 

98' 

+0.82 

South west 

95 

97 

+0.59 

W Midlands 

97 

102 

+0.12 

E- Midlands 
Yorks & 

84 

98 

+0.18 

Humberside 

114 

96 

-0.15 

North west 

130 

94 

-0.13 

North 

170 

92 

-0.17 

Wales 

141 

92 

+0.01 

Scotland 

173 

92 

-0.68 

Ulster 

214 

83 

-0.46 


has made it clear that the community’s 
regional policy should be more con¬ 
cerned with long-term than short-term 
aid. Within Britain, the share-out 
between regions will not be greatly 
affected by whether unemployment or 
low income is the main criterion. 
There is an 80 per cent correlation 
between regional income and unem¬ 
ployment as our second chart illus¬ 
trates. This is not true of migration. 
The correlation between unemploy¬ 
ment and emigration is only around 
50 per cent. If migration were taken 
as a key criterion, Ulster, Wales and 
the north of England would suffer. 
There, emigration is low, although 
unemployment is high. The only good 
argument in favour of migration as 
a criterion is that the statistics col¬ 
lected so far are more comparable on 
a community basis than are those for 
the other two criteria. 

However, even if the community 
can agree which criteria are most 
suitable, it will still have to deal with 
the trickier problem of relating the 
amount of aid to the criterion : that 
is, does a region with unemployment 
of x and income of y get more aid 
than a region with unemployment of 
x + 1 and income of y + 1 ? If so, how 
much ? The answer to this will be given 


Income matches unemployment.. 



Snail-pace Britain 1870 



by politicians not economists later this 
year. Being first on the industrial scene 
has accentuated Britain's regional 
problem. The old industrial areas, 
with their image of industrial militancy 
and the environmental legacy of the 
industrial revolution, have turned into 
unattractive centres of investment for 
the new light industries which, being 
less dependent on proximity to coal 
and iron ore, concentrate in the Mid¬ 
lands and south east near the large 
markets. Britain’s depressed areas are 
heavy with old industries. With 33 
per cent of the working population, 
they provide 45 per cent of workers in 
the coal industry, 63 per cent of workers 
in shipbuilding and 50 per cent of 
workers in textiles. By contrast, York¬ 
shire, the Midlands and the south east, 
with 67 per cent of the working popula¬ 
tion provide 70 per cent in electronics 
and 75 per cent in the motor industry. 

..migration does not 
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Our three-way choice 

These three maps illustrate the shape given by each of 
the Thomson criteria to Europe’s regional problems. 
Ireland and Italy need not worry which criteria are 
chosen : they look sickly on all the maps. But the choice 
will be important for the other seven. The income map 
shows that Britain is really very poor by European stan¬ 
dards ; the Midlands, for example, are no richer than 
the north of Italy. It also shows that even the high un¬ 
employment regions of France, Germany and Denmark 
are comparatively well off. 

The unemployment map brings out the problems of 
Britain’s declining regions and, rather surprisingly, those 
of Denmark and Belgium. The map is, however, based 
on average unemployment over several years. A map 
based on 1973 figures would show that Britain’s unem¬ 
ployment problem is that much worse. But then it should 
be a lot better by 1974. 

The migration map is the only one which suggests 
that France and Germany have regional problems. 
Emigration is heavy from the old industrial region of 
northern France and from the borders of west and east 
Germany. France and Germany will naturally push the 
migration criterion ; it is the only count on which they 
can expect to get any regional aid at all. 

There is one snag in looking at the aggregate figures for 
regions. The drawing of great big comprehensive 
regional boundaries can easily cloak important local 
problems. 



National income per head. 1973 
Over fl250 
1 £1100-1250 
£900- 1100 
£700- 900 
I Below £700 


The figures for this map are 'based on our own estimates. The 
Thomson report only has income comparisons for 1970. Since 
then, a lot has changed. In particular, Britain has become 
relatively poorer. Our calculations of the regional distribution 
of income in each country are based on the EEC commission's 
statistics plus our own British estimates based on '1971 inland 
revenue and census returns. 

We have assumed that there has been no major change in 
the internal regional distribution of income since then, end have 
updated the figures in line with OECD estimates of growth in 
1972 and reoent currency changes. 



These figures are drawn from the Thomson report, but as the 
report indicates they are only a very rough and ready guide. 
Every country keeps its unemployment figures in a different 
form, with varying definitions. This map is based on average 
recent unemployment rates in the regions of the Nine. 

The unemployment rate cannot be considered as a useful 
criterion until more work is done on producing comparable 
figures within the Nine. 


Theee figures are also drawn from the Thomson report. They 
are based on 10-year averages, in most cases for 1901 to 1971. 
They have the great merit that they are internationally com¬ 
parable. 

The difficulty is that emigration is a less direct indication 
of a regional problem. Emigration from Scotland slows down 
When the English unemployment situation deteriorates, but that 
does not indicate that Scotland's problem is any better. 
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Europe 


A bit here, a bit 
there _ 

What impact will the ambitions of 
Brussels have on British regional 
policy ? Britain has only had a strong 
regional policy since 1963 , and its main 
aim has been to reduce unemployment. 
Yet after to years of regional policy, 
unemployment in all the development 
areas is higher than before the policy 
was introduced. By this misleading 
measure, the policy has been useless. 

In 1963 , average unemployment in 
the development areas was 3.31 per 
cent higher than the UK average and 
by 1971 it was still 2.39 per cent 
higher. On a relative basis, unemploy¬ 
ment in the development areas was 
1.89 times higher than the average 
in 1963 , but only 1.63 times higher 
in 1971 . This last was a significant 
improvement because 1971 was a reces¬ 
sion year, and in previous recessions 
the multiple had increased. 

However, even these measures are 
misleading, because they do not give 
any indication of what would have 
happened, had there been no regional 


policy. The problem was that even 
after 1963 the development regions 
were still suffering from an over-large 
share of declining industries and a 
small share of the growth industries, 
like services. This meant that these 
areas had to do well just to keep the 
unemployment rate from rising. 

The Government has made little 
attempt to assess the effects of its own 
policy. The best study to appear is 
from the Department of Applied 
Economics at Cambridge*. 

The study finds that before 1963 
manufacturing employment in the 
development areas was growing at a 
similar rate to the national average. 
After 1963 , manufacturing employ¬ 
ment in the development areas grew 
faster than the average. By 1970 , it 
had grown by 12 per cent, while the 
national average stagnated. The study 
reckons that this effect can be attri¬ 
buted to regional policy. It goes on 
to conclude that in this time regional 
policy stimulated an extra £ioom of 
investment a year, 40 per rent more 

*Evaluating the effects of British regional 
economic policy by Barry Moore and John 
Rhodes 
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than would have been expected. It 
also created around 220,000 jobs, at 
an average cost of about £4,000 per 
job (which does not include the benefits 
of less dole money, more production 
and so on). British regional policy can 
still hold up its head. 

The biggest mistakes have been in 

(a) too-frequent policy changes and 

(b) over-reliance on capital incentives. 
These tend to attract to the regions 
industries which are not labour- 
intensive. This was one of the reasons 
why the Labour Government intro¬ 
duced a labour subsidy, the regional 
employment premium, in 1967 . 
According to the Cambridge study, 
REP had created between 40,000 and 
50,000 jobs by 1970 . A more recent 
study by the Confederation of British 
Industry suggested that if REP was 
abolished between 20,000 and 50,000 
jobs would disappear. 

However, there is another important 
issue at stake. Mr Thomson’s pre¬ 
decessor as regional commissioner, 
M. Borschette, who is now solely in 
charge of competition, argues that 
REP is undesirable in principle, 
because it is a permanent subsidy. This 
thinking should be changed. 


Chopping and changing: the main British regional measures since 1934. 


LcgUadou 

Areas designated 

Financial incentives 

Development 

controls 

Other features 

Special Areas 

Acts, 1934, 

36, 37. 

North-east England, west Cumberland, 
south Wales, Clydeside 

Loans to firms moving to SAs. 
Contributions to rent, rates and tax. 
Exemption from national defence 
contributions. 

None 

Policy run by two commissioners. 
Trading estates formed to provide 
industrial sites and premises, 
l-'unds for physical rehabilitation. 

Distribution of 
Industry Act, 

IMS. 

South Lancashire (1946), Merseyside 
(1948), part of Scottish highlands 
(1949) and north-east Lancashire (.1950) 
were added to the SAs. 

Lxians for sices, buildings. 

Treasury loans and grants on "lender 
of last resort” basis for approved 
projects. 

None (though 
building licences 
favoured DAs). 

Board of Trade (now DTI) lakes 
over supervision. Industrial 
estates. Advanced factories until 

1948. 

Town and Country 
Planning Act, 

1M7. 



I DCs needed for 
over 3000 sq. ft. 
and favoured DAs. 

Suck to complement the carrot of the 
1945 Act. 

Distribution of 
Industry Act, 

1958. 

(.Concentrated on areas, in or out of 

DAs where unemployment more than 
44%. 

Extended T reasury loans and grants. 

None. 

With low unemployment in most of 
the DAs, 1945 Act powers allowed 
to lapac. 

Local Employment 
Act, 1960. 

Keplsccd DAs with Development 
Districts—sress with over 4f% 
unemployment. 

lx>ans and grams without "lender of 
last resort” restrictions. Building 
grants. 

IDCs to favour 

DDs. 

Industrial estates reorganised. 

Local Employment 
and nuance Acts, 
1963. 

As I960 Act. 

25% building grant, 10%' plant and 
machinery grant. Accelerated 
depreciation. 

None. 

Advanced factories programme 
stepped up. 

Industrial 
Development Act, 
1966. 

Back to DAs; most of Scotland and 

Wales, Merseyside, Cornwall, north 
Devon and north of England. 

40% investment grants replace all 
investment tax allowances. 

IDC limit lowered 
and OD1’ started. 


Further Labour 
action, 1967. 

Special DAs added: Northumberland, 
Durham, Cumberland and Scottish and 
Welsh coalfields. 

REP introduced for DAs and SDAs. 

33% building grsnts in SDAs. 
Investment grants raised to 43%, 

1967-8 only. 


Extra help for hard-hit areas in 

SDAs, eg collieries. 

Local Employment 
Act, 1970. 

Creation of intermediate areas: 

Leith, north-east Lancashire, 

Yorkshire coalfield, north Humberside, 
Notts/Derby coalfield, south-east 

Woles and Plymouth. 

23% budding grant: training grants. 


Advanced factories. 

Conservative 
action, 1970 71. 

SDAs extended to include: 

Clydeside, Tyneside, north-west 

England, and south Wales. 

Investment grants replaced by "free 
depreciation”. larger building grams. 

30 % operational grants in SDAs. 


£160m allocated to "public works” in 
DAs and SDAs. 

The Industry Act, 
1973. 

DAs and SDAs remain the same. 

Bock to investment grants: 20% in DAs, 
22% inSDAs^ frecdcpreciition to 
remain. 
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Scottish New Towns 
get a build-up 
in London! 



CUMBERNAULD, EAST KILBRIDE, 
GLENROTHES, IRVINE, LIVINGSTONE, 

five new towns - the dynamic new towns of Scotland 
have come to London with the opening of the Scottish 
New Towns Office and Information Centre. The aim is to 
build up a picture of their manifest advantages to national 
and international industries who may be seeking fresh 
fields for expansion. 

The growth of the Scottish New Towns is a success story, 
in which a large chapter could be written on the enviable 
history of good industrial relations and the high quality 
labour availability. 

From Irvine in the west to Glenrothes in the east they 
span Scotland's richest areas whose communications with 


the rest of the U.K., the U.S.A. and Continental Europe 
are easy through motorways, rail links, deep water 
harbours and international airports. The internationality 
of the industries that have made their homes there 
indicates the importance of the facilities. And, of course, 
there are considerable financial inducements. 

Each individual town has its particular advantages and 
the new office has every detail to hand, so that compari¬ 
sons may be readily made, and instant information 
produced. 

You could be laying down a better basis for your 
industry by picking up a telephone. 

Find out why the Scottish New Towns could be your 
growth area. 



Scottish 
New Towns 
Office and 
information 
Centre 


These are the live and growing new towns 
of Scotland: Cumbernauld, East Kilbride, 
Glenrothes, Irvine, Livingstone. 


31 Lower Regent Street London, S.W 1 Telephone 01-734 1483/4 Telex 28408 




When you own your business, 
you have good reason to make your customers 
happy. 



In.j J MUSHIER A Hamjp KMISTfNSfcN Hoberl COVAL Michel CHFVAUER Merry H0NC7EK 

National t..i. An>t»« National Car Cypiu National Car Denmark National Car Franco National Car France National Car Germany 





Sain SCHAHF 
Nation,'il C.n Israel 


Fuad I KIIHBAN 
Notional Car Lebanon 


J ELHARRAR 
National Car Morocco 


Hooul BEN7AKUUH 
National Car Tunisia 


You can rent a car from 
other large companies-like ours. 
You can even rent from one 
with as much as 25 years 
experience - like ours. 

But the important difference 
between National Car Rental 


and other international 
networks is this: we each own 
our company and our personal 
reputations are at stake. 

We have a special interest 
in making you happy... 
hopefully, you will come back ! 



Opel 

by General Motors 


National Car RentaL.with affiliates that care. 




A? J 


> 


A* 


Now in Europe, 
. Middle East 

\ and Africa 


f Because 
f it was high time 
'something was done 
about car rental. 



___ We offer Opel 
C\ and Vauxhall 
33\ by General Motors 
' '’[si and other 
fine cars 

Wf of your choice. 



Eddison maintain... 
ou*ve forked out 


you've Torne 

long enough 


on servicing and 
repair overheads 


M 


/■ 



Eddison 
Fork Truck hire 


When you service your own fork lift fleet 
you meet all sorts of problems. You have 
to decide on the priorities and availability 
of maintenance staff. You have to stock 
and control parts. And making accurate 
budget forecasts is almost impossible. 
You can put a stop to it all. And get the 
benefit of virtually 100% fleet avail¬ 


ability at all times simply by hiring from 
Eddison. Eddison include their 10-20-60 
maintenance system in their hire con¬ 
tract. Your trucks are serviced every ten. 
twenty and sixty days. Other advantages 
include: no capital expenditure.accurate 
budget forecasting and experienced ad¬ 
vice on materials handling. 


Phone your local 
Eddison depot now for 
Fork Lift Hire Brochure. 



Glasgow: 041-779 2225 
Manchester: Ramsbottom 2521 
Birmingham: 021-556 4384 
Grantham (0476) 4221 
London: 01-546 0066 
Cardiff: (0222) 567787 
Bristol: (0272)421297 
Edinburgh: 031-664 3221 
Ipswich: (0473) 57021 
Nottingham: (0602) 294112 
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iijfwere just an ordinary Shopping Rage 
it wouldn’t be Sheila Black’s. 


Sheila Blacks Sht ippmp Page appears every I ndav in 
he I imes She will alsou >nlr ihute feature articles in those 
other areas where her expertise is well established 

> -v.-Cv^JT 


j_n / ^ 11 mi s 


Hie more von think about it, 
the more vou needTheTimes. 
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Business Brie) 


All going swimmingly 


The first traffic jams of the season 
will pile up on Britain’s inland 
waterways this weekend, as up to 
60,000 canal and river boats, with 
conceivably as many as 150,000 
people on board, are taken out for 
their first trip of the year. This 
will confirm what appears to be 
the Government’s already strong 
impression: that the only func¬ 
tion now served bv canals is to 
provide a fairly expensive form of 
recreation for the relatively well- 
heeled. In this role, they appear 
to deserve neither support nor 
serious attention from the 
authorities. But that is only on 
the surface; what goes on beneath 
is a land drainage network which, 
if the canals did not exist, would 
have to be provided bv something 
else, probably at a larger public 
cost. 

At one lime or another this 
summer at least 2 m people will 
take to their own or a friend’s 
boat, or to one of a growing fleet 
for hire. If equipped with all mod 
cons, a boat can cost up to £ 100 a 
week to rent. Some owners, look¬ 
ing gloomily at their rising bills, 
call that quite a bargain. A 
licence to use canals, rivers and 
locks still costs only £ 10-£20 a 
year, but moorings, particularly 
in the more popular waters like 
the Thames and the Norfolk 
Broads, are becoming both scarce 
and expensive; they can easily 
exceed £ 100 a year. Annual insur¬ 
ance and maintenance of a boat 
can double that figure, liven 


before depreciation, the cost of 
putting a boat on the water there¬ 
fore begins to approach the cost 
of a car; after depreciation, it 
could easily approximate to the 
P a week that it now takes to 
keep a Mini on the road. 

Angling, the other great inland 
water sport, is usually much 
cheaper. On a particularly grand 
strerch of water, the right to fish 
a half-mile of bank can run to 
£150 a vear. But most of Britain’s 
3.5m anglers (of whom two- 
thirds fish inland waterways, 
catching dace, roach and pike) 
pay nothing like so much: the 
British Waterways Board gets 
only £25,000 a year from the sale 
of fishing licences to the 350,000 
anglers who concentrate on the 
canals. 

Apart from boating enthusi¬ 
asts and anglers, a lot of ram¬ 
blers, campers, caravanners and 
just ordinary Sunday afternoon 
strollers swell the army of over 
6 m people who spend a good deal 
of their leisure time on or bv 
rivers and canals. The few avail¬ 
able statistics suggest that their 
numbers are still growing. The 
number of boats in use has been 
rising bv 5'.»• a vear for some 
time, and shows no sign of 
slackening. 

Despite this, Britain’s 600 
miles of inland waterways are 
shrinking fast. Vast stretches of 
canals nave been abandoned. 
Many local authorities regard 
them as a nuisance, and would 
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High life in boats 


prefer to fill them in. Few people 
seem willing to give them a 
chance as commercial freight 
carriers. Because they are run 
with the help of a grant-in-aid 
from the Government, thev tend 
to be treated as one of the less 
deserving lame ducks. 

Whose responsibility? 

The drawn-out uncertainty 
over who should be responsible 
for inland waterways has been no 
help. In its carlv once-swinging 
or Selsdon man phase, shortly 
after it took office, Mr Heath’s 
Government announced that: 
“Except for a few short lengths, 
the network of canals and river 
navigations no longer fulfils a 
major function ... the inland 
waterways need to be more 
closely integrated into the system 
of river management and water 
supply. This can best be done 
at the regional level ... It is 
unnecessary and inappropriate 
that they should continue to be 
administered by a nationalised 
transport industry.” This seemed 
to spell the end of the British 
Waterways Board which, under 
the chairmanship of Sir Frank 
Brice, had pursued a fairly 
aggressive commercial policy. 


But the Government’s proposals 
stirred up the canal lobby, which 
argued that waterways would 
suffer from lack of coordination 
if they ran through several differ¬ 
ent authorities’ territory. The 
new regional water authorities, 
set up by the Government, 
turned out not to be very inters 
ested in the canals. Sothisjanuary 
the Government backed down, 
and allowed the Waterways 
Board to remain independent. 

This lukewarm reprieve may 
be only temporary, and will do 
little to encourage the board to 
exploit the waterways' commer¬ 
cial possibilities more fully. 
Enthusiasts have a good case for 
arguing that the canals' lame 
duck image is less than fair. Some 
of the functions they carry out 
have never been properly costed. 
They generate virtually no 
revenue, but considerations of 
drainage alone suggest that they 
would be wildly expensive to 
replace. 

Streams and housing estates 
all over Britain drain into the 
canals, but because most canals 
have been around for 150-200 
years they are taken for granted. 
Nobody thinks to work out the 
notional cost of alternative drain- 
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age should the canals be filled in. 
In the few instances where cost 
comparisons have been made, 
dredging the old canals has 
always turned out the cheaper 
alternative—particularly since 
they are usually dredged by 
volunteers. 

I^ocal authorities are also re¬ 
luctant to regard canals as a 
serious source of water. Yet they 
provide probably about 3% of 
industry's water needs, which 
earns nearly £lm a year for the 
Waterways Board. This is done 
on a loan basis: industry abstracts 
untreated canal water for cooling 
and similar purposes, at about 
half the cost of cleaned reservoir 
water, but has to guarantee to 
return it unpolluted. 

Cheap at the price 

The British Waterways Board 
has made a special survey of 66 
miles of canals in and around Bir¬ 
mingham to show what a bargain 
the old canals can be. The original 
Birmingham network stretched 
for 105 miles but, by the time 
Sir Frank Price’s working party 
got going, filling work on 14 miles 
had gone too far to be stopped. 
Another 25 miles had already 
been scheduled as part of the 
national cruising system under 
the 1968 Transport Act. The 
remaining 66 miles needed re¬ 
storation, but the working party 
estimated the cost of this at no 
more than £47,500, mainly 
because the canals had only 
recently gone out of use. It said 
that the alternative costs of doing 
the canals’ jobs would be pro¬ 
hibitive. Replacement of the 
drainage would run to £20m; 
replacing the water supplies to 
industry another £2.4m; interest 
and maintenance charges on the 
new system would be £27,000 a 
mile a year, or three times the 
annual running cost of fully 
restored canals. 

The canals could also carry 
more inland freight. Britain was 
the first European country to 
build a canal complex, and many 
18th-century waterways are now 
too narrow for modern condi¬ 
tions. The Government seems 
reluctant to modernise them, 
but waterborne traffic has enor¬ 
mous attractions. It needs less 
fuel per ton-mile than any other 
form of transport. Modern barges 
can carry as much as a freight 
train. On a ton-mile basis, coastal 
shipping already carries more 
inland freight than British Rail. 
Britain’s common market part¬ 
ners, with less coastline at their 
disposal, have had more com¬ 
pelling reasons to develop inland 
waterways, and are still expand¬ 
ing their canals. The North and 


Black Seas are to be linked by 
canals which will join the Rhine, 
Main and Danube; one section 
will cross the Alps. Already abouta 
quarter of Germany’s and Bel¬ 
gium’s domestic freight goes by 
water; in Holland the share is 
more than a third. 

Admittedly, none of the con¬ 
tinental canals shows a profit. 
According to the European com¬ 
mission, barges pay only a tenth 
of the cost of maintaining the 
canals. Probably they could not 
afford the full amount, while 
users of the Rhine, which is an 
international waterway, pay no 
charges at all. But since the canals 
provide essential land drainage, 
water for industry, and a much- 
needed playground, there is no 
reason why the barges should be 
expected to pay the whole cost 
of keeping them open. 

The difficult question, which 
Britain needs to tackle as much 
as the continental Europeans, 
is what share of the cost should 
be carried by the other users. And 
should those costs be recouped 
in the form of tolls from barges 
and pleasure boats, meter charges 
for water abstracted and service 
charges for land drained? Or 


should the barges continue to be 
charged tolls, but the rest of the 
community pay its whack in the 
form of subsidies from the tax¬ 
payer? The second, easy alter¬ 
native is the one that most govern¬ 
ments have followed. It suits the 
laziest canal administrations, 
but the most energetic ones 
rightly say that it stops the 
community from being able 
to assess the cost-effectiveness 
of the canal system—and hinders 
them from making out what they 
believe to be a strong commercial 
case for preserving the waterway 
network. 

Freight 

Official British figures at pre¬ 
sent underestimate the freight 
carried on the waterways; they 
count only what goes through 
them under the aegis of the 
British Waterways Board. If 
freight carried on the privately 
owned Manchester Ship Canal is 
included, the figure more than 
doubles, to about 30m tons a year 
—equivalent to lm juggernaut 
lorries’ loads. Last month the 
Government rejected a carefully 
costed application by the Water¬ 
ways Board to spend £2.4m on 15 


miles of the Sheffield and South 
Yorkshire waterways, which 
would have increased the annual 
traffic carried on this stretch 
from fm tons to 2-3m tons a year. 

The Government accepted the 
board’s figures in principle, but 
was not prepared to go ahead 
without written guarantees that 
customers would use the enlarged 
canal. 

Port authorities have no incen¬ 
tive to encourage better links 
to the docks via canals because 
this might divert some traffic 
from their own quays. Hence the 
lack of enthusiasm of the Port of 
London for a proposal to attract 
commercial traffic to the Grand 
Union Canal between the Thames 
and Watford, near the Ml, which 
would siphon off some heavy 
lorry traffic from central London. 
The London boroughs are keen 
on this proposal (which would 
simply involve widening of some 
stretches of the canal), but the 
Greater London Council has so 
far refused to contribute towards 
the £25,000 feasibility study 
needed before the scheme can go 
any further. Perhaps London’s 
new Labour rulers will take a 
different view. 


Britain's waterway network 
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NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS HOLDINGS LIMITED * * 

National and Grindlays Holdings is the vahicle through which the public can participate in the activities of the National and 
Grindlays Bank Group; the shares of which are held as to 80% by National and Grindlays Holdings Limited and 40% by First 
National City Bank— New York. The Directors have proposed the payment of a final dividend of 6.5276% under the new 
imputation tax system (equivalent to 9.325% under the previous system) making with the interim dividend of 8% a total 
dividend payment for 1972 the equivalent of 17.325% (1971 16%%). 

N ation al and Grindlays 
in1972# Improved p rofit s 
in a difficult year. 

A broader and better organised base for future operations? 

National and Grindlays Bank Group 


Geographical distribution of profits 



1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

United Kingdom 

56 

58 

61 

55 

53.6 

Asia 

31 

24 

25 

27 

24.0 

Africa 

13 

11 

12 

18 

15.1 

Mediterranean 
and Middla Eaet 

_ 

9 

2 

— 

7.4 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

In COOO'a 

Cl ,502 

C2.101 

£2,948 

£4.161 

£5,069 


In his Stiitenush to bbju'ftolilurs ol National an'J Grindlays Bank 
Lim>u»rj thu L ti.ium.in l "id Aldington, sari 1 

Both tin' f 'n/hi ,it<ri l </ . A. f.oun'i *iiuJ Iho Balanro Sheet at lh« end of 197? 
si it j a ih.it the yr.i: v >..'. i uu'ulyo.ir lor the* National and Grindlays Group these 
good rr^iiH' woru muvod despite h.ivmtj luMhor to increaso our annual 
piov.si-n lor r>c»d tJupf >. and having to nn'ut s-umu very difficult situations 
oveisuas p.Hi.r nl.'ilv if* Uganda and in Ihee irly part of thnyoar. Hanfliuclush arid 
Pakistan 1 liu improved lOlurn on '.haiuholdus tur.dsof II 5%was, at hicvd 
d-:,|>iir tin* • ■jns'der.'ihlu etlort involving soinu capital outlay on uxpunsujn into 
now vormiros in now lerniories wtu< h • anno* ho« vrit < fed to ho profitable for 
t.orrif* time v»t 

Wi'i ndori I ‘3 72 with j broader and l«oho> oi nun r.ud base tor future opcialums 
anftwilri a management ti. am whose ability and organr-alioo has now hoi?n well 
proved 

Th« Profit and Loas Account 

In the two years since 1970 profits have risen from just under £3 
million to just over £5 million. Total capital resources have risen from 
£50 million in 1970 to £70 million by the end of 1972. Shareholders' 
funds have risen from £38 million in 1970 to £44 million by the end of 
1972. The1972 profit gives a return on shareholders' funds of 11.5% 
compared with 10.8% in 1971 and 7.7% in 1970. But for a worsening 
of the overall tax rate, the improvement would have been even 
greater. The high tax rates in some countries coupled with special 
provisions of their tax laws which disallow some expenditure for tax 
have raised our overall tax rate to 53.3% in 1972 from comparable 
figures in 1971 of 50.2% and in 1970 of 50.9%. 

Balance Sheet 

The prm. ipul balance shuetevent ot 19/? \\rv. the increase in the Group r< capital 
dS a revisit of .i very .Mict.es ,ful issue ol Furo dollar bonds at thu end of the year 
1 fit) S3u million whit h wo have fii'quiiijd - will not only strengthen our capital 
base; and add thereby to our earning potential hut will also provide us with a 
substantial amount of torrn dollars at what M*nms today a Imo rale. 

Principal Accomplishments in 1972 

Launigs from our business in Cyprus the Gull and Hong Kong showed 
marked improvement in 1977 Our business iri India eontmuov to expand and 
improver in ofhncni y 

In I ar.t Alrs< a thu events in Uganda should not obscure the ro.il progress that 
IMS heon made in Konya against the bat kyround of wisely led notional 
ertirH.micdevelopment The Kenya Commercial Bank, has had another 
good year Our subsidiary Grindlays Bank International (Kenya) has taken 
advantage of it*', opportunities and extended its activities 
Our representative has been m Kinshasa for nine months and I hope that our 
Zaire subsidiary will start business within a lew months. 

Our Ropretentotive Office in Tokyo opened in May Wo are hopeful that quite 
soon it will lead to the opening ot a branch. 

The <K quisition of Gillespie Broihors Holdings Ltd effective from 1 st January 
1972 has given us another string to our "international financial services” bow 


Results 

1972 

1871 

Capital and reserves 

£70-4m. 

£62-8m. 

(including loan capital) 
Shareholders' Funds 

£44-2m. 

£38-6m. 

Daposita 

£1,021-7m. 

£849-7m. 

Advancas 

£554-7m. 

£464-4m. 

Cash—short tarm funds 
and at Bankers 

£357-1m. 

£272-8m. 

Consolidated Profit after Tex 
before extraordinary items 

C6.089.0W 

C4.181.0W 


Wm. Brandt’s Sons & Co. Limited 

I now turn to Brandts -- as an area ol strong potential 

As my last two Statements have indit Mod. the limitation ol our interest in Win 
Brandt's Sons & Co Ltd to two-thirds was r anting difficulties at a time when 
there were clear opportunities The sensible way to provide for ihe further 
expansion of Brandts was to negotiate the 100% ownership of Brandts by 
National and Grindlays Bank. This was accomplished by July 10th 
It became ftistifiablc to increase the capital of Brandts to match its deposits and 
its assets Now Brandts has a balance sheet with a capital and reserves 
ol over LI 9 million arid with some inner reserves not disclosed in their bufam e 
shfot but included in ours Their assets are now f 7*10 million Foieign exchange 
and money market busmev; co ordmated with that of the rest of the Group in 
London gives them a powerful place in the market, and Ihey have u Corporate 
F inanre Department of Ihe first ionk 

By the und of the year Brandts had consolidated its position in Shipping 
Finance It had further sttnnglhened its ability in international lending 
Brandt:; as it now is retains its own separate merchant banking identity. 

Their development plan is a part ol the plans for expanding thu Group 

Management and Staff 

The key to the future strength of the Bunk Ires in the calibre of men and women, 
mostly university graduates vvnom wo arc able to attract to the Bank's service 
year by year This yea/ we arc greatly increasing our graduate intake which, wo 
hope, will mi ludn some Master. of Business Administration or their equivalent. 

I ms year wo shell also be sending some of the graduate intake of earlier years 
to Rusines-, Schools Wn intend thaf our international banking staff shall include 
f uroponns ,ind nationals of otho countries as well as British 
In order to givu an additional inr '•ntivn to our top Management and other 
members ol our international banking stuff whose performance and potential 
f: dire < tly .mated to the profitability nt the Group, we huvo decided to embark 
on a Share Option Scheme If wu are to tako full advantage) ot the provisions of 
Ihe F munco Act 1972. the Scheme will have to be a National and Grindlays 
Holdings Ltd Scheme I expect to seek their shareholders’ approval later in 
the summer 

Thi-ie have been a number ot impor tant changes in executive positions. Of these 
I am sure the most important is the appointment ol Mr Michael Andrews as 
Chief Lxei utiveof Brandts 

General 

Despite the problem ureas of 1972 I can confidently say to you that we aro 
better placed now than ever before to tako the opportunities that the developing 
and developed world present to international banks. and at the same time better 
placed to react to and pro tec t ourselves from any violent changes in our areas 
of operations, whether they are caused by political or economic factors. In 
limes of fluctuating exchange ralos. of unusually high interest rates and of 
strong intervention by a number ot Governments in pursuit of price stability, 
banking faces probloms and dangers not all of which can be anticipated The 
principal key to our future success lies, as I said at the outset, in the quality of 
our Management-old as well as new. 



NATIONAL 

AND 

GRINDLAYS 
BANK LIMITED 


Branches. Subsidiaries. Associated Companiss or Rapraasntativaa In; 

Urnmd Kingdom. Algeria, Argentina. Australia. Bahrain, Bangladesh, Brant, Caribbean, Cyprus. 
Dubai, Ethiopia, t-ranco, Ghana. Greece. Hooq Kong. India, Japan. Jersey. Jordan, Konya, 
Lebanon, Malaysia. Malta. Mexico, Nigeria, Oman. Pakistan. Qatar, Rhodesia, Singapore. 

Sri Lanka. Switzerland. Uganda. Unitod Arab Emirates. U.S A . Zaire. Zambia 

Copies of the Report end Accounts end full Chairmen "s Statement may be obtained from: 

The Secretary. 23 Fenchurch Street. London EC3M 3DO. 

Copies of the 1972 Accounts ot Wm Brandt‘s Sons & Co Ltd. may be obtained from: 

The Secretery. 36 Fenchurch Street. London EC3P 3AS. 
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Don't panic, anyone 

The March trade figures are truly awful, but Mr Heath must not repeat the mistakes of 
his predecessors and condemn Britain to another generation of stop-go 


It was industrial action that delayed the publication of 
the March trade figures from polling day in the local 
elections, April 12th, to last Wednesday. The panic in 
Government and Whitehall circles will be none the less 
potent for that. With imports up £9401 on February 
to £ 1,071m, exports down £2601 to £87401, the visible 
trade deficit up to £19701, and the current deficit there¬ 
fore £14110 for the month, the spectre of a £1 billion 
deficit for the year rides again. Timid men will say their 
worst fears have been fulfilled. What many will forget 
is that the same thing happened a generation ago and 
the mistakes made then launched Britain on its fatal two 
decades of stop-go. 

As the chart shows, commodity prices since January, 
197a, have risen by almost exactly the same as in the 
Korean war stockbuilding boom of 1950-51. They have 
even turned down in exactly the same month, although 
most people are expecting some further, but much slower, 
rise for the period immediately ahead. 

During 1950-51 the upsurge in imports lagged three 
to six months behind the commodity price boom, fed 
on its way by heavy stockbuilding and the extra strain 
from rearmament. The new Conservative government, 
elected in October, 1951, promptly slammed on all the 
brakes, including import controls. The current balance 
swung round from a deficit of £36901 in 1951 to a 
surplus of £i63m in 1952 (equal to a £1 billion improve¬ 


ment in today’s depreciated currency), but growth stopped 
dead in its tracks. That was the birth of stop-go. 

It need not happen again. The rise in imports seems 
to have come through sooner because, commodity prices 
apart, conditions last year were peculiarly conducive to 
high imports. The effective devaluation of the pound after 
the float in June, 1972, and booming consumer-led 
demand while strikes disrupted home supplies both tem¬ 
porarily widened the gap. Even the March rise in imports 
was a curiosity, coinciding with the exchange market 
crisis which caused speculative commodity purchases. 

The worst could soon be over. If we cannot count 
on an absolute fall in commodity prices at least, as The 
Economist has argued, they will not go up nearly so 
fast from now on. Equally, the domestic boom, which 
we expect to lose some of its momentum as real personal 
incomes are squeezed by the rising prices, should draw in 
fewer imports from now on. On the Treasury’s forecasts, 
three-quarters of the turnaround on .storkbuilding should 
be completed by mid-year, while public spending, with 
its lower import content, will take over some of the 
tunning from the consumer. 

In the longer run it is the export results which arc 
the more important. Though overshadowed by the 
dramatic rise in imports, exports have been something 
of a star turn, rising by 14 per cent in the past three 
months above their average in the second half of 1972. 


Last time this happened it started stop-go 
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Unlike imports, and indeed unlike exports in 1952, the 
outlook now is for a continued rapid rise. 

For exports the year to look back to is 1968, after 
the 1967 devaluation. It always takes time for exports 
to respond to a change in price competitiveness. That 
does not mean that the response, when it comes, cannot 
be large. The downward float of the pound in the second 
half of last year and the early months- of this produced 
a devaluation virtually as great as 1967’s. The estimate 
by the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development is that Britain’s export prices, relative to 
its competitors, were still 3 per cent higher, on average, 
in the second half of 1972 than in the first half of 1968, 
but we gained a bit more from the currency changes this 
year. And demand in world markets is booming. This, 
therefore, is a time for cool nerves. To dismiss the possi¬ 
bility of dramatic improvement later in the year because 
of a few months’ bad trade figures would be to make the 
mistake many people made in the months following the 
1967 devaluation. 

The balance of payments is not the only bogeyman. 
There arc fears of excess demand and an unmanageable 
rise in the money supply. But the pessimists cannot have 
it all ways. If the balance of payments is knocked for 
six by rising commodity prices, it follows that domestic 
demand will be deflated, so putting an end to the boom, 
and that the problem of financing the public sector 
deficit will be eased by sterling funds released from 
the drop in foreign currency reserves. But this is cold 
comfort. More important is what happens if, as we 
expect, the balance of payments still comes right. 

There are two dangers in excess demand. In the absence 
of wage-price controls labour shortages push up wages 
arid so inflate prices, and when capacity runs short 
imports are sucked in. Some people believe the price 
effect is both large and powerful—powerful enough to 
demolish any form of controls. What is the record in 
Britain ? 

Studies of demand inflation from the late 1940s 
to the mid-1960s, before cost inflation got into its stride, 
suggested that every 1 percentage point off unemployment 
(down to as low as 1 per cent unemployed) may have 
added about 4 per cent to average weekly earnings and 
therefore 2 per cent or less to prices. If, in the ncx* year, 
unemployment fell from its present 2.8 per cent to 1.8 
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per cent, and if pay and price controls 'proved wholly 
ineffective, this previous experience suggests that the 
extra inflationary push would be no more than com¬ 
modity prices can give in three months—or take 
back. Britain has not experienced pay controls at a time 
of high demand pressure since the war. During the war, 
the rate of inflation was lower than it is today. That was 
in a period of really heavy excess demand. 

The other worry, that high demand slops over into 
imports and badly impedes exports, awaits statistical 
proof : Britain has never had a period combining high 
demand with competitive prices. It is an open question 
how much extra output and productivity growth can be 
got out of the British economy when demand is high, 
exports are profitable and imports costly. The policy has 
never been tried, whereas it is all too well established that 
stagnation solves nothing. But it can be argued that a high 
level of demand is just what Britain needs as the spur to 
increased efficiency when the escape route of higher 
prices is closed off. The largest productivity gain in any 
recession was made in 1970-71 when sharply increased 
wage costs could not be passed on because demand was 
too slack. That much is already proved, but it was not 
necessary to throw im out of work to prove it. 

There remains the danger of a runaway growth in 
the money supply. The Economist has already spelled 
out the reasons for thinking that the outsized increase in 
the money supply on the wider definition (M3) in recent 
months was exaggerated. The abrupt slowdown in the 
rise in advances by the London clearing banks to mid- 
March suggests we were right. 

One danger was that the authorities would go on 
forcing interest rates too high, as indeed they did for a 
time. That mistake has been corrected and some of 
the worst distortions in the interest-rate structure have 
been ironed out. The job of financing the Government’s 
borrowing requirement without fuelling further large 
increases in the money supply is already a lot easier. 

This much won, what the Government now needs 
most of all is a thick skin. If it sticks resolutely to the 
job of holding back wages and prices, this will do more 
to disarm the three bogeymen—external deficit, excess 
demand and the money supply—than any amount of 
panic or deflation. 


In the car pop charts 

Lost output at home is a major reason for the rising sales of foreign 
cars in Britain, but it is not the whole story 

Imports took more than 27 per cent of the British car by which British exports fell and imports rose. This 
market in March ; in the same month, thanks to strikes, suspicion that strikes are at the root of it is borne out 
weekly car production was 5,000 cars down on the year by individual sales. British Leyiand’s Marina, which 
before. When all British factories were working smoothly has been strike-free for the past three months, has for 
towards the end of last year, imports fell to 24 per cent, the first time reached third place in the pop charts, close 
and the industry points out that the 225,000 cars that behind the Ford Escort. And, as far as the foreigners 
strikes cost it in 1972 correspond roughly to the numbers go, Fiat is the only importer not to have improved its 
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sales significantly in Britain this year—and attributes 
that to its own dreadful labour problems in Turin. 
Renault has just had to close a strike-hit factory at Flins, 
which could cost it its .crown as the top British import, 
while the Rubery Owen strike is beginning to be felt on 
British assembly lines. 

It is also fair to point out that what is happening in 
Britain happened before to all the common market 
countries as tariffs came down and the feeling of common 
membership made companies less inhibited about allowing 
staff to buy foreign-built cars on the firm. Foreign manu¬ 
facturers themselves saw the growth potential in the 
British market last year, and made the most of it while 
many of their other markets were lagging. 

The biggest success story so far this year has been 
Datsun, suddenly in second place among importers, just 
ahead of Volkswagen. Datsun’s first job was to get its 
dealer network right before it started selling in a big 
way (Volkswagen policy, too) ; it was helped by the fact 
that all the British manufacturers were having a shake-up 
in dealerships and their computers were slinging out 
some good dealers with the bad. In the 1200 Datsun 
has a straightforward car which is easy to understand, 
and is popular with driving schools. Like Volvo, Volks¬ 
wagen and BMW before it, Datsun also put a lot of 
emphasis on reliability. Warranty costs work out at 65P 
per car. 

Renault has still kept the first place from which it 
toppled Volkswagen last year. Its cars arc now designed 
for an international market and it tends to build-in as 
standard such accessories as heated rear windows and 
anti-theft locks that other manufacturers charge as extras. 
The Renaults capture a good share everywhere of the 
market they arc designed for. The R12, the top-selling 
model in Britain, came to within 8,000 of the sales of 
the Cortina 1300 last year, and many of the Cortinas 
were largely for fleets, a market Renault has not tapped 
yet. 

The latest Renault, the R5, is an up-market Mini¬ 
equivalent, showered with car-of-the-year-awards, and is 
typical of the compactness of modern continental design. 
It had a third door, a large boot and a folding back 
seat, so that it can be used as a van. All this is winning 
sales from the larger cars. Herr Rudolf Leiding, the 
chairman of Volkswagen, has said: “ The modem 


Top of the pops 

JanuaryJM'arch, 1973. 000s 


Top selling models: 

1 Cortina 

67 

Top imports: 

Renault 

19 

2 Escort 

36 

Datsun 

14 

3 Marina 

94 

VW 

13.7 

4 Viva 

31 

Fiat 

11.4 

5 Mini 

26 

Chrysler (France) 

8.4 

6-13 other British cars 


Volvo 

6.2 

Top selling foreigners: 


Citroen 

5.2 

14 VW Beetle 

95 

Audi/NSU 

5.0 

16 Datsun 1200 

7.6 

Peugeot 

42 

19 Renault 12 

5.6 

Toyota 

4.2 

21 Volvo 144 

5.2 



customer wants a small car with three times as much 
room inside as outside.” Fiat is a master of this theory. 
Its 127 has a transverse, front-wheel-drive engine which 
enables it to provide much the same room inside as a 
Ford Escort or Yauxhall Viva, although outside it is 
more than a foot shorter. The 9030 c engine achieves 
the same top speed, faster acceleration and better fuel 
consumption than British cars of 1300 CC. 

Among the bigger cars, Ford's Consul,-Granada and 
the Triumph Dolomite have been moving up the charts, 
but BMW’s larger models and the Mercedes arc together 
now within 20 per cent of the total of Jaguar,'Daimler’s 
sales. The south of France, always a good test of trends 
in expensive cars, is flooded with BMWs. Apart from 
reliability, the BMW 3.0Si seems to have established a 
reputation for pleasant driving. The suspension is built 
for faster speeds than the engine, with racing car struts. 
The wheels dig into the ground as they corner. The 
company aims at 95 per cent availability of spares, and 
flies out parts that are not stocked in Britain. But, at 
approaching £5,000, it is more than £1,000 dearer than 
the Jaguar XJ12, which has been acclaimed as possibly 
the finest car-for-moncy on the road. It is lack of pro-' 
duction that hits Jaguar, and its price tag of nearly 
£6,000 in Germany reflects its true value. 

Enormous disparities exist in the prices of the same 
cars in different countries. The American-built Ford 
Mustang sells in Britain for well over double its home 
price ; a Mercedes 220 for a third more. For those to 
whom mystique lies in speeds that are banned on British 
roads, the Lamborghini Countat h, a 200 rnph car, is 
about to be launched, and several Briti.sli buycis have 
already placed orders at the asking price of over £15,000. 
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Daddy , w/?y /s that Dutchman holding his toe? 

Because, my child ’ he's stubbed it on a threshold 
agreement 

The normally exemplary Dutch trade unions are cutting up rough over their stage three 


There has been a bad-tempered rash of strikes in 
Holland’s key industries : 30,000 men out two weeks ago, 
50,000 out last week and the same this week. The Dutch 
are meant to have one of the more enlightened cost-of- 
living agreements built into their tripartite bargaining 
system, which is itself often regarded as a copybook 
model of how these things should work. The Dutch have 
long had the sort of threshold agreements which Britain 
has begun to talk about. But the unions are complaining 
that a system that gives everyone the same percentage 
increase in wages to compensate for rises in the cost of 
living is not as egalitarian as it looks : it usually leaves 
the well-paid even better paid and the poor more or less 
as badly of! as they were before. The unions went into 
the present round of wage negotiations demanding that 
employers stop talking in percentage terms and start 
talking instead about actual money and a ceiling on 
permitted wage increases. They were accused of playing 
politics ; there was a bust-up ; and the largest group of 
unions, the socialists, stomped out of the talks and out of 
all the so-nnich admired negotiating committees. 

It is out of character for Dutch unions to turn so 
bolshy, but they have had a winter of inflation and 
unemployment to stretch their patience. Wage and price 
inflation have been the highest on the continent, beaten 
in the EEC only by Britain and Ireland. Last autumn, 
wages were 12 per cent up in a year and prices 7-8 £ per 
cent. The number out of w'ork had doubled, and it has 
not improved much during the winter ; the unemploy¬ 
ment rate is still around 3 per cent. Growth for most of 
last year was depressingly slow, until a sudden spurt 
tow ards the end produced a 4 per cent increase in gnp for 
the year. Industry was either not investing, or else invest¬ 
ing in equipment that would dispense with jobs. In this 
atmosphere, the unions agreed last November to settle 
for a per cent growth in real wages only, and taxes 
fplus higher social security payments) immediately took 
about 3 per cent of this. The rise in the cost of living 
for this year was put at 5J per cent, and wages were 
adjusted for it, which is the normal Dutch practice. 

Since then the picture has got gloomier. The rise in 
commodity prices means that the cost of living is more 
likely to go up by per cent, plus, if industry pays 
that, the 3^ per cent increase in real wages, plus an 
effective extra z\ per cent for improved fringe benefits 
and a bit more for the low-paid. If so, wages are going 
to go up this year by about 13^ per cent,* of which 
about 7-8 per cent might be passed on in higher prices, 
leaving the rest to be absorbed in productivity, higher 
output and a further shake-out of labour. Things may not 
end up quite as black as that ; the cost-of-living forecasts 
have been revised down a bit, price controls are working 
well and growth is picking up. The Dutch could be on 


the verge of doing what the British are trying so hard to 
do, accelerate away from their troubles. But it is an 
awkward time to find the unions picking a quarrel. 

The nub of their demand is that the 3^ per cent that 
represents the agreed increase in real wages should not 
be passed on as a percentage of pay but as a flat lump 
sum which, at the big Hoogovens steel works where the 
first skirmishes took place, would have worked out at 
£64 a head. The cost-of-living bonus, they demanded, 
should be higher for the low-paid, and lower for the 
high-paid. Hoogovens sat out a three-week strike, got 
a court-orclered cooling-off period, and used it to offer 
a compromise that met the unions more than halfway. 
Among other things, everyone earning less than £2,100 
a year was guaranteed an extra £21 for every per cent 
that the cost of living went up. But what Hoogovens 
w'ould not concede—nor are other employers likely to-- 
was the unions’ demand for a ceiling cost-of-living bonus 
of £34 for each per cent rise, which would have hit 
everyone earning more than £3,400. The unions are 
trying to get at industry’s white collar staff, and industry 
is trying to prevent its managers’ earnings from being 
eroded. Middle and senior managers are understandably 
beginning to take fright ; nearly 10 per cent of 
Hoogovens’s labour force is at or above the £3,400 level, 
and in the past two months the membership of special 
unions catering for the higher paid has jumped by 50 
per cent to 20,000. 

There is a shift of sympathy in Holland in favour of 
the low-paid, particularly since the election. But the 
high-paid employees of Hoogovens, Philips, Akzo, and 
other big companies in the machinery and textile 
industries fail to see why higher wages for the poor 
should come out of their pockets while the mythical 
professional men—doctors and dentists reputed to be 
earning up to £55,000 a year—get off scot-free. The 
difference between Holland and Britain is that the Dutch 
do not have a cadre of highly-paid manual workers like 
dockers, printers and car workers who earn a good deal 
more in Britain than many men in office jobs. In Holland 
a highly-skilled engineer would rarely get above £3,000, 
and there are no reports of £too-a-week bricklayers 
there. The Dutch unions have therefore much more to 
gain by pushing for a redistribution of incomes and less 
to lose ; they feel that what is called their “ responsible ” 
attitude is getting them nowhere fast. But playing it rough 
has met with such unexpectedly tough resistance from 
employers that on Tuesday they switched tactics again, 
turned all conciliatory, and offered to call off the strikes 
for two weeks and restart negotiations. This should not 
be read as a sign that they are going into the talks ready 
to concede an inch of their campaign to clobber the high- 
paid. 




Hie four minute 
messenger 

A lot of people are still unaware of the quiet 
revolution going on in business communications. 
Telephones are not just for verbal information today. 
They can send it visually too. 

If you want to get a document, drawing, or 
anything else on paper to your local regional 
office or branch overseas, it can take days 
using your present methods. But with a 
Plessey Remotecopier, you can ’phone over an 
identical copy, of A4 size, in only four minutes. 
Anywhere in the world! 

All you do is make your 'phone call. Feed 
your original into the Remotecopier. Out 
comes an exact copy at the other end ... no 
possibility of human error, no misunderstood 
messages, and no delay. Just a permanent 
copy sent quickly, directly and incorpor¬ 
ating every detail of the original. 

That’s why Kodak, ICI, Esso, British Steel 
Corporation, Mobil. IPC and many other leading 
companies use the Plessey Remotecopier. 
Why not find out how it can help you improve 
vour own business communications? 

No other Facsimile' machine 
has so many features you want 


The only remote copying machine that produces permanent, dry 
electrostatic copies the world’s most proved copying process. 

The only remote copying machine that can send copies as it 
receives them • cutting telephone costs. 

The only electrostatic machine which can work unattended with 
our optional facility to accept incoming calls enabling you to receive 
copies day or night. 

Developed and perfected by the world's largest manufacturer of 
facsimile machines, the Plessey Remotecopier can do more for your 
business than any other machine of its type. Ask for details now. 


Phone the Plessey Facsimile Unit 
at: 01-337 6666. Or write to: 

Facsimile Sales Manager, Dept EC. 
Plessey Communication Systems Ltd . 
Tolworth Rise, Surbiton, Surrey. 




©PLESSEY 

Remotecopier 

Don't just talk about it-phone a copy! 





There’s more 
in property 

than you think 


Think it over... 
Drivers Jonas 

CHARTERED SURVEYORS 
LONDON ■ MILAN 
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America's boom looks like 
running into trouble 


America is riding out a first-class, old- 
fashioned business cycle boom, as strong 
as anything it has seen since the 1950s. 
The Wall Street Journal, with its ear 
to the ground, predicted on Monday 
that official figures to be released 
shortly after The Economist went to 
press will show that the money value 
of America's gnp grew between end- 
Deccmber and end-March at a whop¬ 
ping annual rate of 14 per cent, with 
about half that increase caused by an 
upsurge in prices. The implied real 
growth of about 7 per cent is only 
slightly in excess of 1973’s official target 
of 6| per cent, but the rise in prices is 
miles beyond it. Mr Nixon expected 
only 24 per cent price inflation this 
year. As one private economist put it : 
“ We obliged him by having it all in 
the first quarter.” 

No fair comparison can be made 
with the similar big December-March 
surge just two years ago, shown on the 
chart. That was a rebound from a 
long strike at General Motors in late 
1970, in months when America’s real 
gnp actually fell. One has to go back 


to the Korean war to find a true 
percentage jump in the money gnp as 
big as this last quarter’s. The reason 
is that price inflation has come on top 
of the long demand reflation. America 
has now experienced 18 months in 
which its real economic growth never 
in any quarter dipped below an annual 
64 per cent ; over the whole period it 
has averaged 7^ per cent. It looks as 
if this pace cannot conceivably be kept 
up, especially as the boom is so lop¬ 
sided. 

Consumer spending in America has 
been almost explosive since the middle 
of last year. Retail sales of hard goods 
are up 20 per cent in value on a year 
ago, those of soft goods are 14 per cent 
higher. Consumer debt has swollen by 
$2 billion a month, as rapidly as at 
any time in its history ; the ratio of 
stocks to sales is very low ; the housing 
market has been surprisingly strong ; 
the rate of capital investment seems to 
be far too low to sustain such a level 
of activity. The gloom-spreaders say 
there is now cost-push, as well as 
demand-pull, inflation—and not only 


from wages. Although there is still idle 
plant capacity in the United States, 
much of it is of low efficiency ; and a 
lot cannot be immediately activated, 
because it will require expensive over¬ 
haul to meet the new anti-pollution 
code. America’s productivity gains are 
now significantly lower than a year ago. 
One advantage America still has, and 
most of industrial Europe has not, is 
a growing labour force ; this is partly 
because it had a post-Korean war baby 
boom as well as a post-Hitler war one. 
But the spate of job advertisements in 
the newspapers is one of several signs 
that employment of skilled manpower 
could be close to its limit. 

Few American economists see a real 
bust to the boom in 1973. Most believe 
earnings and activity will keep up 
reasonably well. The worst scenario is 
that the Nixon Administration could 
feel forced into a rough and blunt 
credit crunch during the summer, 
which would bring a mild recession 
next year. A more common scenario 
is that the braking need do no more 
than rein in real growth next year to 
3 or 4 per cent. Some say there need 
be no artificial braking, because there 
are already signs of a moderation in 
demand. Consumer confidence has 
dropped 10 per cent, according to one 
survey. Car sales and housing starts 
have come off the top. But there is 
increasing political pressure on the 
Nixon Administration to be seen to be 
“ doing something to curb inflation." 

The Administration had bad luck 
in ending most compulsory price con¬ 
trols just as world commodity prices 
zoomed. It should now get some relief 
on that score (see page 76). It must, 
however, expect requests for price 
increases from many domestic manu¬ 
facturing and service industries. 
The next few weeks should show 
whether the voluntary controls under 
phase three really have teeth ; if 
not, the Administration could move 
back to the compulsion of phase two. 
Its powers to do so have just been 
extended by Congress. On monetary 
policy, more jaw-boning from Washing¬ 
ton can be expected and the merits of 
the two-tier prime rate sung (see page 
49). One depressing reflection is that 


Going from boom to bust ?(alt figures at seasonally adjusted annual rates) 
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the ineffectiveness of monetary policy 
in the United States has nourished a 
belief there that selective consumer 
credit controls, the antiquated tools 
that Britain bravely renounced 18 
months ago, might have helped. 

Farm prices _ 

Ertl does it again 

Howls of anger from the farmers fol¬ 
lowed the break-up of the EEC farm 
price talks at dawn on Wednesday. 
Rows over Europe’s farm prices there 
have Ixeen before, but none until this 
year has come near to wrecking the 
common (arm policy itself. When Ger¬ 
many's farm minister, Herr Josef Ertl, 
staged his walk-out on Wednesday 
morning he remarked that it was the 
madness of the common policy and 
“ those people who invented it ” which 
has reduced the nine ministers to post¬ 
poning their deadline at least until 
next weekend--this from a man whose 
farmers, along with the Dutch, gain 
more every year from the fact that the 
common agricultural policy exists. 

The disrupting presence of the 
British, with their incomprehensible— 
to some continentals—obsession with 
the cost rather than the quality of the 
food, would have made this a difficult 
round of negotiations anyway, and the 
British arrival has unfortunately 
coincided with a rise in world food 
prices which has got even some of 
Europe’s high-food-price politicians by 
the ears. The result was plain in 
Luxemburg this week. The French 
farming minister, M. Jacques Chirac, 
after a weekend roaring for huge price 
increases, was a picture of moderation 
in Luxemburg once the farm policy 
itself seemed under threat. And the 
Brussels commission, which must some¬ 
how stitch a compromise out of this 
tangle, has started doing so by offer¬ 
ing a little bit to everyone at once. 

The Germans are being asked to 
swallow a lower cut than before in the 
cash offsets that protect German far¬ 
mers’ incomes from the effects of the 
D-mark revaluation—and they are still 
refusing. Britain is being offered a 
smaller step over to full common 
market price levels. Subsidies to 
growers of grain, beet and oil seeds are 
being offered which look suspiciously 
like deficiency payments by another 
name. France, is being offered a higher 
immediate rise (5 per cent) in the price 
of milk, but the proposed cut of 11 per 
cent in butter prices stays. 

The British and French are also 
arguing over the future of hill fanning. 
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The commission has suggested that the 
common farm fund take over the hill 
farmers. This would be immediately 
welcome to Britain, which sees it not 
only as another load off the 
Exchequer but the thin end of a 
reform of the farm policy that'would 
support farm incomes, if they must be 
supported, by something other than 
high shop prices. 

Commodities _ 

Stop the music 

Commodity prices are likely to be 
stopped in their tracks by President 
Nixon’s decision, announced by the 
White House on Monday, to sell off 
$6 billion of raw materials hoarded 
in the American strategic stockpile. 
This assumes that Congress approves, 
otherwise he has powers to sell less 
than $2 billion-worth. America uses a 
third of the world’s raw materials 
and the move will he reflected 
in most prices, earning sunny smiles 
among the industrial nations and 
frowns among the commodity export¬ 
ing countries of the developing world. 
From the time that the stockpile was 
built up in the 1950s after the Korean 
war, vague whispers about its release 
have repeatedly dulled world prices. 
But now Mr Nixon intends to unload 
$1.4 billion worth by July next year, 
of which $0.8 billion requires Congress 
approval. 

Most of these huge reserves consist 
of base metals. They will be dribbled 
on to the market at a rate judged 
sufficient to stop prices from rising any 
more, but not enough to push them 
down to the catastrophically low levels 
of last year. The Administration, after 
all, wants its money back. This is a 
counsel of perfection that will not 
necessarily succeed. There has been so 
much speculation in commodities 
recently, particularly since the profit 
went out of currency speculation, that 
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America may start sdinething that it is 
unable to control. 

No metal is going to be more 
sensitive than tin. The American stock¬ 
pile holds enough to supply the free 
world for three years and, at £1,720 
a ton, tin prices are close to their 
record high, Mr Nixon intends to run 
tin stocks down by 75 per cent, and 
to eliminate rubber stocks altogether. 
This will call for careful political hand¬ 
ling since the economy of much of 
south-east Asia, and particularly of 
Malaysia, will be at stake. 

The sale of all 250,000 tons of copper 
in die stockpile, three times the London 
Metal Exchange’s stocks, should keep 
prices around £600 a ton ; the scramble 
for supplies among American industries 
had otherwise been threatening to push 
it up towards its previous all-time 
record of £750 a ton. No one is likely 
to catch a cold here but the speculators 
who moved into silver may be right to 
start shivering. The United States will 
be offering more than 100m oz for 
sale over a period and this is far too 
much to be absorbed by industry. The 
highly sensitive and,very speculative 
free market for silver is going to be 
badly shaken. A little earlier, and the 
prospect of 250,000 oz of platinum 
being released on the market, too, 
would have had the same sort of effect, 
hut American car manufacturers are 
going to pounce on this for their new, 
anti-pollution exhaust system. 


Boom gloom 

(lermany, as almost everyone agrees, 
is well on the way to yet another 
economic boom. The latest of the twice- 
yearly reports by the five major 
economic research institutes in the 
country, published on Monday, fore¬ 
casts 6 per cent real growth this year, 
led, once again, by a tremendous spurt 
in exports, which could go up by 13 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 


Index Percentage 

1963—100 change on 

Apr Apr one one 

11 17 month year 


Soviet sunshine 

The Russian winter is over. Spring 
has come early and warm over the 
Ukraine, guaranteeing that the massive 
autumn-sown acreage, decimated last 
year by frosts, should give a healthy 
yield. But a drought-free summer is 
needed now to wipe out the shortages 
of last year and take the pressure 
off world prices. Next season's 
trouble spots will probably be China 
and India ; but neither will match 
Russia's $2 billion gap last year. 


All items 200.4 201.4* - 3 5 1-55 9 

Food 204.2 207.9* + 2.5 +47.1 

Fibres 194.2 194.4* -16.4 +91.9 

Metals 267.2 261.0 + 3.5 +41.2 

Misc 172.1 173.6* - 5.2 +54.9 


*provisional 
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INTERNATIONAL APPOINTMENTS 


GOVERNMENT OF BOTSWANA 

SENIOR ECONOMIC 
PLANNING OFFICER 

Required by the Ministry pf Finance and Development planning, 
to supervise planning officers in their project formulation, 
appraisal and evaluation. The successful candidate will also 
participate in the formulation and evaluation of both sectoral 
and national economic policy and help to write and collate the 
National Development Plan. 

Candidates must have a MASTERS DEGREE in ECONOMICS 
or equivalent, plus at least 4 years' post-graduate experience 
as an economist. Previous experience in planning in a develop¬ 
ing country and some relevant administrative experience 
would be an advantage. 

Commencing salary of up to £4100 p.a. 

A substantial gratuity. TAX FREE, is payable on completion of 
a tour of 24—36 months. 

cpouin agents 

Hie poet described is portly financed by Britain's pro- 
grsmme of aid to the developing countries administered 
by tbs Overseas Development Administration of the 
Foreign and Commonwealth Office. 

Apply to: CROWN AGENTS. M. Division. 4 MHIbank. 
London SW1P 3JD for application form and further 
particulars stating name, age, brief details of qualifica¬ 
tions and experience and quoting reference number 
M3A/730403/EN. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATION 
in Geneva 

wishes to recruit a 

SENIOR 

ECONOMIST 

for research work on development analysis and 
planning. The successful applicant, preferably 
from a developing country, should have had 
extensive experience in both economic and 
social aspects of development analysis and 
planning. The period of appointment can be 
flexible: 6 months to 2 years. Conditions of 
employment will be according to the United 
Nations scale. 

Applications giving details of academic qualifi 
cations and experience, published material, 
references, etc., should be sent to: 

Box 2593 The Economist 


CHAIRMEN AND MANAGING DIRECTORS— 

From time to time a number of companies AND a number of senior executives are on the look-out for an "ideal appointment" Amongst 
a number of first-class executives keeping an eye on the market are: 


FINANCE 

1. Company Secretary, AC.I S. Impressive young group secretary 
whose experience covers retail, consumer products, property and 
merchant banking with major companies En|Oys being fully stretched, 
wishes to join more ambitious and expanding company 

Age 2 5 Salary £4 600 + 

3. Financial Controller F C.A. Fluent French and German, some Dutch 
and Italian, with large manufacturing group experience, particularly 
in Europe, as well as international banking expetience Would locate 
in any major financial centre, world wide. 

Age 34 Salary £8.500 

S. Chief Financial Accountant. F C A . of major manufacturing group 
(T O in excess of f BOOM) wishes to move because of the frustration 
at the indecision of top management, preferably to control the 
financial management of a smaller company. 

Age 37 Salary El 0.000 

MARKETING 

2. Marketing/Sales Manager. M.A. (Oxon) Hons.. □ M S. Fluent French, 
some German. With large international group experience in the 
management and activation of a large sales force including market 
analysis and planning 

Age 30 Salary E4.500 

4. Marketing/Financial Services Director. B.Sc . M.B.A. Good German 
and French, some Russian and Spanish. Experience ranges from 
fast moving consumer goods and pharmaceuticals to automotive 
parts and manufactured goods. 

Age 30 Salary £5.000 


6 Marketing Director. M A.. A M I.E.E . F B.C S Nuc.Eng. Experienced 
in the lop-level negotiations for major engineering and scientific 
European projecis include Eastern Europe and Russia Seeking 
greater challenge ideally "City" orientated 

Age 43. Salary fl 5.000 J 

GENERAL MANAGEMENT 

7 Project Manager. B.Sc. Eng. Econ . INSEAD. Fluent German. French. 
Spanish. Portuguese. Italian with solid technical, financial and com¬ 
mercial background mainly in civil engineering seeks new challenge 
as to widen scope. 

Age 31 Salary c. £7,500 

8. International Commercial Lawyer. M A MBA Fluent Spanish, 
good French, some German with extensive American commercial 
experience wishes to re locate and to make greater use of his 
linguistic ability. 

* Age 28 Salary c. f 8.000 

9 Head of Management Services. B Sc (Econ) Hons., with strong 
sales and marketing background in both retail and capital equipment. 
Age 39 Salary f 8.000 

10 Group Managing Director. M.A Econ Fluent French, some German. 
With successful property interests and a highly successful turn round 
in technical manufacture under his belt, wishes an even more 
demanding appointment. 

Age 3 7 Salary C10.000 f 


If you ere interested in any of the above, or feel that perhaps you yourself should be amongst them please contact me in complete 
confidence. 

Robin R. WheHey 

INTERNATIONAL APPOINTMENTS (LONDON) LTD. 

C el d or House. 1 Dover Street. London W1X 3PJ Tel. 01-629 6807 
Cebiee: InHnppt London 
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This advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 

March SO. 197S 

$ 557 , 000,000 

Sonatrach 

(Soci/ti Nationalc pour la Recherche, la Production, le Transport, 
la Transformation et la Commercialisation des Hydrocurbures) 

Term Credit Maturing 1979-1990 

guaranteed by 

Banque Algerienne de Developpeinent 

for and on behalf of the 

Democratic and Popular Algerian Republic 


Portions of this financing were provided or guaranteed by 

EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF THE UNITED STATES 


Private bank financing was managed by 

Bank of America n.t. & s.a. 

First National City Bank 

Agent 

The First National Bank of Chicago 

The Fuji Bank Limited 

and provided by 

First National City Bank The First National Bank of Chicago Citicorp International Bank Limited 
The Fuji Bank Limited Bank of America n.t. & s.a. Continental Bank United California Bank 

Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 

Toronto-Dominion Bank Bank of Montreal Marine Midland Bank-New York 

Arranged by 

Citicorp International Bank Limited 
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or 14 per cent in real term*. 

The snag with all this buoyancy, as 
always, is its inflationary effect. The 
Germans are already having to live 
with an annual rate of price increases 
of nearly 7 per cent ; but earlier this 
year the government was still forecast¬ 
ing a marked improvement in the 
second half. Now the institutes’ fore¬ 
casts leave little doubt that this cannot 
be achieved without prompt and fairly 
painful action. The kind of package 
most of them would like to see would 
include: 

• A surcharge of perhaps 10 per cent 
on income and corporation tax, as 
in the last boom, 

• A further tightening of credit and 
a rise in interest rates, 

• A clampdown on public expendi¬ 
ture, 

• More joint anti-inflation measures 
by the countries now floating jointly 
(failing which, it is hinted, Germany 
should float on its own), 

• Drastic cuts in EEC external tariffs 

and other measures to stop the 
rise in food prices. 

There is little chance of the whole 
of this package being adopted by the 
government, but growing anxiety about 
inflation does explain why the Bundes¬ 
bank has been so reluctant to ease 
CGermany’s tough credit squeeze which 
has recently sent overnight money rates 
rocketing to 25-30 per cent. After at 
first sitting back and doing nothing, it 
started giving strictly limited back¬ 
door help through the state-owned 
Kreditanstalt fur Wiederaufbau two 
weeks ago. From Monday, the banks 
have been able to get 10-day money 
against bills of exchange from the 
Bundesbank directly, at an initial 
interest of 1 a per cent, which could 
gradually be moved down closer to the 
7 per cent Lombard rate ; but this 
hardly amounts to opening the flood¬ 
gates. 

The Bundesbank is not at the 
moment putting much weight on fears, 
brought up by the central bankers at 
their last meeting in Basle, that a 
growing interest rate differential in 
Germany’s, favour might once again 
start trouble in the exchanges. Since 
last month’s D-mark upvaluation and 
the start of the joiht European float, 
Frankfurt has spent something like 
£250111-£30001 in preventing the mark 
dropping through its floor against the 
French franc and some of the 
Scandinavian currencies. This technical 
weakness is unlikely to last long—and 
the dollar is already looking weaker. 
But for the moment the Bundesbank 
is putting domestic priorities first. 



Ziilstra. Emminger. Ossola. Oort: anyone wilting ? 


IMF _ 

Going begging ? 

The Nixon Administration is looking 
foolish over the Schweitzer affair. 
Having unceremoniously vetoed 
another term of office for the present 
managing director of the International 
Monetary Fund—and upset a lot of 
people over the way it did so—it has 
found no suitable successor. The first 
choice fell on Dr Jelle Zijlstra, the 
Dutch central banker, and the Com¬ 
mittee of Twenty finance ministers 
agreed that he would be ideal. But Dr 
Zijlstra has shown a polite lack of 
interest. After all, he was asked in 1963 
when he was economics minister and 
didn’t want the post then (he was 
actually Holland’s prime minister in 
1966-67), so why should he want it 
now ? Mr Pierre-Paul Schweitzer has 
said he expects his service with the fund 
to terminate at the conclusion of his 
second five-year term on August 31st (it 
is still rumoured that he will take over 
from M. Olivier Wormser at the Bank 
of France). So there is not much time. 

By tradition, the post goes to a 
European. There are, of course, a 
number of technicians who might be 
asked, in particular either the Bundes¬ 
bank’s Dr Otmar Emminger or the 
Bank of Italy’s Dr Rinaldo Ossola. But 
the thinking is that the post should go 
to a political figure ; and the Americans 
want it to go to a youngish man. One 
story is that another Dutchman, Dr 
Conrad Oort, permanent secretary at 
the Dutch ministry of finance, might be 
asked if Dr Zijlstra’s arm cannot be 
twisted. Britain’s Mr Jeremy Morse, 
who runs the deputies of the Com¬ 
mittee of Twenty, is a more obvious 
candidate. But he is being made the 
whipping-boy for ministerial inertia and 
is likely to be kept strapped into his 
present chair. 

There are doubtless many reasons 
for Dr Zijlstra’s refusal, but one con¬ 
sideration must surely have been that 


it looks less and less likely that the IMF 
will be upgraded to the more powerful 
position it might have enjoyed had the 
world gone to sleep for the two years 
the Committee of Twenty said it 
needed to reshape the monetary system. 
As it is, it looks as if we will all be living 
in a floating world for a good while yet 
—Dr Ossola, for one, has said for three 
years. The IMF’s role in such a world 
is much diminished and will be even 
more so if we move, as we should, into 
a more freely floating world, less 
hedged in by capital controls. (The 
Swiss weighed in again this week ; the 
ceiling under which money can be 
borrowed freely from abroad for con¬ 
version into Swiss francs has been 
lowered from £125,000 a year to 
under £6,000 and any borrowing over 
the ceiling will need individual 
authorisation.) In trying to find a suc¬ 
cessor to Mr Schweitzer it is not a 
question of putting the cart before the 
horse but of deciding whether the horse 
is to pull a hearse or a new baby 
carriage. 


Computers 


Watch the Mi risks 


The action is hotting up in the com¬ 
munist block’s computer industry, and 
western manufacturers are determined 
to get a slice of the business. Control 
Data Corporation of America has just 
signed an agreement with the 
Rumanians to set up a joint company 
in which the Rumanians will have a 
55 per cent stake. Initial shared invest¬ 
ment is about £t-7m. 

Previously western companies have 
only sold licences to manufacture. The 
French have licensed the Hungarians 
and Rumanians for small computers ; 
Britain’s International Computers gave 
Poland a licence for its successful tgoo 
series machines ; Honeywell-Bull 
licensed the Czechs ; and Fujitsu 
licensed the Bulgarians. 



Bo 

Next month the communists’ own 
complete range of machines goes on 
show in Moscow for the first time. 
Different countries are responsible for 
manufacturing specific models designed 
as part of a common range ; they are 
discouraged from poaching another 
country’s market. However, in the 
effort to get the computers themselves 
into production, it seems that develop¬ 
ment of equipment to work with them 
has been left behind. It is here 
that most western manufacturers see 
the greatest market. 

They will have to move fast. The 
Russians and east Germans are learning 
quickly. Last year the Russian com¬ 
puter trading organisation, Electro- 
norgteknika, set up a company in 
Holland, called Elorg, in which the 
Dutch were given a 35 per cent share. 
It is buying advanced ancillary equip¬ 
ment and adapting it to Soviet Minsk 
computers, an old range of machines of 
which the Russians are believed to 
have sold about 1,500. Russian 
engineers are absorbing very advanced 
western technology. Once they have 
fully acquired this, their problems will 
be eased. They will not have to go 
through the modification process on 
their new computers, which are very 
like those of International Business 
Machines, whose technology is regarded 
as the world standard. Last year, a 
small British company, Digico, led a 
consortium that produced a computer 
system to make the Minsk compatible 
with most other computer systems ; 
this makes equipment from nearly 
everyone suitable for use with the 
Minsk. The pressure of domestic 
demand will not stop the Russians 
from trying to earn foreign currency 
by putting their machines on the 
western market. In those markets where 
the very latest technology is not of 
paramount importance, they could 
provide a few nasty shocks. 

Vesco _ 

Costa Roberto 

San Jos6 

The amount of political capital that 
the opposition has been making out 
of the presence in Costa Rica of Mr 
Robert Vesco, one. of several former 
heads of Investors Overseas Services, 
has driven the elderly and unorthodox 
president, Senor Jos6 Figueres, to 
protest, Mr Vesco to buy television 
time to explain just what sort of 
charges ( “ diverting ” $2241*1 worth 
of mutual funds) he and 42 other 
defendants face in New York, and the 
Costa Rican legislative assembly to set 
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up a special committee to investigate 
mutual funds hoping to call Mr 
Vesco to give evidence. Mr Vesco has 
been able to bring $6om worth T>f 
mutual funds into Costa Rica over the 
past nine months, most of it channel¬ 
led through In ter-American Capital 
SA and five other companies formed 
by him and his associates in Costa 
Rica, although several direct invest¬ 
ments have also been made. 

The most controversial involved a 
$2m unsecured loan to a company 
founded and still partially owned by 
President Figueres. Mr Vesco has also 
admitted buying $510 worth of Costa 
Rican government bonds and is 
believed to fiave acquired interests in 
coffee plantations, an oil distribution 
company, a San Jos6 hotel and a local 
newspaper. Arid now, of course, gossip 
attributes every other major business 
transaction in Costa Rica to him. 

With less than a year to a general 
election, the opposition has jumped 
at the chance of dramatising the 
president’s association with anyone so 
controversial. The president has 
dismissed the row as “ pure politics ” 
and jumped to Mr Vesco’s defence. 
He is quoted in an interview as saying : 
more than $ioom left Costa Rica lor 
mutual funds during the 1960s. Now 
some of it is corning back. . . . When 
money was going up there, it was all 
moral and legal, but now that it is 
going the other way it’s suddenly 
immoral and illegal. 

Mr Vesco and several associates have 
decided to settle in Costa Rica, the 
president said, and have been granted 
provisional Costa Rican passports. “ I 
absolutely refuse to be cowed by the 
SEC and the Wall Street establish¬ 
ment.” 

Mr Vesco tried to improve his local 
image by explaining on television that 
the charges he faced were not criminal 
ones . and he was merely being 
victimised by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission because he pre¬ 
ferred to invest in a developing 
nation rather than on Wall Street. 
When this fell flat, he decided to drop 
out of circulation. His aides said he 
was “ not in the western hemisphere.” 
Other sources insisted that he was in 
hiding in Costa Rica. 

Much depends on the outcome of 
the SEC’s suit. But there are serious 
local reservations about the impact 
on so small an economy of one man 
controlling so much money. If he keeps 
it in Costa Rica, the power it gives 
him could threaten the country’s 
traditionally democratic form of 
government. If he withdraws it, the 
economy could be badly hit. 
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Fiat-Citrom _ 

Au revoir 


Although Citroen and Fiat both deny 
that they are ending the 1968 contract 
that brought them together, they seem 
increasingly destined to live apart. Fiat, 
which holds 27 per cent of Citroen, is 
not going to contribute its share in 
Citroen’s new capital issue of Frsoom. 
It will retain its present partial owner¬ 
ship of Citroen, but only as a poten¬ 
tially good investment. Times have 
changed. In 1968 Citroen was in poor 
shape, and Fiat supremely confident. 
Now Citroen has recovered momen¬ 
tum, and Fiat is on hard times 
because of its labour problems in Italy. 
Citroen is tied to France, while Fiat 
searches for projects in places like 
Brazil. 

The logic of a merger still exists. 
There are too many car manufacturers 
in Europe, and joint programmes could 
bring the economies of scale that make 
American cars relatively much cheaper. 
Although Citroen has an image of 
individuality in car design, that is not 
incompatible with joint specification in 
many of the basic components of a car. 
Many of Fiat’s models also incorporate 
novel design work, especially in its 
Lancia and Autobianchi subsidiaries. 
The engineers of Citroen and Fiat got 
on well together. The incompatability 
was apparently in business styles. Fiat 
is an extrovert organisation, and 
Citroen introvert with a strong pride 
in its individuality. As its fortunes 
improved, Citroen had less incentive 
to part with some of its personality, 
which must be respected by almost any¬ 
one who has met a DS23 on a French 
autoroute. In particular, it has regained 
some of its bargaining power in pur¬ 
chasing components which had 
declined relative to its French com¬ 
petitors. A lot of work has gone towards 
joint purchasing, but, except for a light 
commercial vehicle, there has been no 
progress towards common designs. 

There is a strong case for Fiat to 
seek links with other manufacturers, 
especially as it builds a high proportion 
of its own components. But, if it is 
having talks, it is keeping them quiet 
—although Signor Giovanni Agnelli is 
a man of many contacts. Citroen’s 
reluctance to consummate a marriage 
with Fiat casts doubts on the proposed 
studding with Volvo of its Michelin 
stablemate, Berliet, the lorry manufac¬ 
turers. Berliet is in much the same state 
of distress as Citroen was in 1968, but 
has refused to tie up with its French 
nationalised rival, Saviem. 
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4,200 m 2 of Office Space 

ii titueled in the hmmess ( entroot Bunsen The premise* die 
(■mihedio a high speciliuH'on which include* full »u-cijnr1iiii»mng 
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Sell Contained Building Rplurhi^hed 
to f xcelliMil Sfdndard 

972 m ! Offices 

11 Car Parking Spar es 


Financial area of City Southwark S.E.1 


16r000tq.fi prestige banking hall 
and offices lobe constructed 

The property will he solf contained with all 
amenities including full air-conditioning and 
automatic passenger lifts 


Self-contained office bidding 
of approximately 9,100 sq ft 
to be let 

■ Fully arr conditioned ■ Fitted carpets 

■ Car parking ■ Ready for immediate occupation 
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The Hague 90,000 sq.ft. 

Willftmthof tolet 

Ww lllwl I available in the Soring 


Superb offices in the centre of 
the Hague 


available in the Soring 
of 1973 


64 Cornhill, London EC3V 3PS. Telephone; 01 -283 3090 
Telex: Cornellis 887732 

6/10 Bruton Street. London W1X 8DU. Telephone: 01 -499 7151 
Telex: Bruellis 262498 

Trafalgar House, 75 Hope Street, Glasgow G2 6AJ 
Telephone. 041-221 6196. Telex Rescot 778647 


Avenue des Arts 39,1040 Bruxelles. Telephone: 13 81 87 
Telex: Ellis 25091 

237 Boulevard Saint Germain, 75007 Paris. Telephone: 705 58 63 
Telex: Parellis 25082 
Backershagen 97, Amsterdam 
Telephone 020 440779/442507 
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iiH |l LaBoursidiere 

««■' PARIS 

lllipi 600 # 000sq.ft. 

Office Complex 


Offices. Conference Centre, Restaurants. Shops 
Car parking for 3.400 cars. 



Ramsgate 

Royal Parade Development 

32,000 sq.ft of 
Offices to be let 

Adiacent 10 multi storey car-park, hotel 
and shops 


Place Madou- mo mi""’" 

1 Avenue DeL Astronomic available in this 1 
1040 Brussels of Brussels 


IAW III each are 
available in this modern building 
situated in the business area 
of Brussels 


The offices are fully air-conditioned, are provided wtlh acoustic lilad ceilings and with 
slop- ray double glazed windows 

Six Lifts 10 all floors. Car parking spaces available in basement. 


Warehouse/Distribution Depots 
Central Scotland 

TOUT 


Glasgow (Whitemch) 

Central Trading Estaie Adjoins 
Clyde Tunnel and Expressway 
Unite from 5.600 sq ft 
Glasgow (North) 
Btshopbrrggs Industrial Estate 
Unite from l 500 sq ft 
Glasgow Airport 
Abhorsinch Industrial Estate 
Adjoins M0 and Airport 
40.000 8ft ft 
Glasgow Airport 
Runways Industrial Estate 
AdjombMSSr James 
Interchange 
Units from 3.500 sq ft 
Ranfrowahlra (Linwood) 

Lm wood Industrial Estate 
One unit 40 000 so ft 
Units from 2.500 sq fl 
Ranfrawahire (Hillmgton) 
Hilhngton Industrial Estate 
Adjoins M8 Glasgow- 
Greenoctc 
90.000 sq ft 


Lanarfcahira (Audne) 
Brownsburn Industrial Estate 
Units from ? 500 sq ft 
Lanarkshire (Npwhouse) 
Newhouso Itufustrial fsrate 
Adioms M8 Glasgow 
Edinburgh 

Units of 45.000 sq It and 
50 000 %q ft 

Wast Lothian (Bathgate) 
Whnehill Industrial Estate 
Adjoins AB & British Leyland 
Plant 

03.500 sq ft 

Waat Lothian (Broxburn) 
East Mams Industrial Estate 
Adioms A8 Glasgow- 
Edmburgh 

Last few units 2,000 sq fl 
53.000 sq li 



Richard Ellis 
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North-Brabant (theNetheriands), 
centrally in theE.E.C., 
offers you.... 



easy access 


mts. 


pleasant living conditions 



ideal possibilities <i|pllr 
for setting up business 


North-Brabant is favourably situated as 
far as Europe’s most important markets are 
concerned. Between the great rivers of the Rhine, 
the Maas and the Schelde. At a short distance 

from Rotterdam, Antwerp, 
Brussels, the Ruhr 
district, Hamburg and 
London. 

Furthermore; North- 
Brabant still has a lot of space 
available. For building. For 
people. For recreation. 

It has, moreover, a young 
population. The majority 
has been or is being 
trained to take an active 
part in production. 

There are excellent 
educational facilities 
at primary school, 
secondary education 
and academic 
levels. An increasing number of companies 
looking to expansion are settling here. 

Thanks to the healthy atmosphere which prevails. 
The E.T.I.N. renders expert and practical 
assistance in preparing and executing plans for 
setting up business. North-Brabant is ideal for 
growing concerns. North-Brabant is looking 
towards you. Why don’t you look towards 
North-Brabant. 

If you would like further information: 

The E.T.I.N. 

is your professional partner 
for discussion. 

Economic Technological 
Institute for 
North-Brabant, 

Zomerstraat 49, Postbox 3045, 
Tilburg, the Netherlands. 

Tel. 013 - 433053 






School conjures up countless happy memories 
fun, laughter and long summer holidays. 

It conjures up a few unhappy ones too. 

Dreary classrooms. Awkward desks.Warped and 
iplmterea seats. With the bangs, squeaks and 
iL'rapes of the antiquated furniture resounding round 
ill four walls. 

And this was only a few years ago. 

Today, the school environment is changing. 


With Pel educational furniture. Giving classrooms 
an entirely new dimension in colour, design 
and flexibility. 

Pel is a company in the Engineering Division 
of Tube Investments, And with the ingenuity, 
skills and technicsl resources of TI, Pel has become 
the largest producer of metal framed furniture 
in the United Kingdom. 

Altogether, there are seven Divisions forming 


the TI Group. Totalling over ISO companies. 
Including: Raleigh, Russell Hobbs, New World, 
Creda, Simplex-GE, British Aluminium, 

Matrix, Accles & Pollock. (TTs annual sales m 
consumer and industrial goods amount to , 
more than £400 million.) 

Which means the furniture we make isn’t < 
just fumilure It has quality. And that’s something 
that lasts for generations. 


Good products Mlp people towards a better life. 
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Sheraton has anew hotel 
anty ID minutes from downtown.. 



Stay at the convenient meeting facilities including 
Arya-Sheraton Hotel. two ballrooms with seating 

Located in picturesque capacities for 1,000 and 
North Tehran, overlooking 1,200. Lobby shopping 
the city and the Alborz arcade with banking, travel 
Mountains. Only a 10 agency and car rental 

minute drive from down- services and Iranian 
town. And 15 minutes from handicrafts shop, 
the airport. For reservations in the 

Olympic size pool. Dining United Kingdom, ask 
and dancing in the beautiful operator for 
rooftop Peacock Supper Freefone 2067. 

Club with its fantastic views Or have your agent call, 
of the city. Complete 


Single Rooms from U.S. $17.00*- $24.00. 

'Based on Rls 1295 - Rla 1830 including service charge. 


Arya-I 


SHERATON HOTELS & MOTOR INNS A WORLDWIDE SERVICE OF ITT 
AVENUE PAHLAVI AT BIJAN.TEHRAN. IRAN TELEPHONE 68 30.21 


CREDITO COMMERCIALE 

Milano (Italy) 

Chairman: Dr. Ing. Antonio Arreghini 
Vice-Chairmen: Dr. Ing. Ettore Lolli. Dr. Massimo Spada 
General Manager: Dr. Giuseppe Lazzaroni 
Foreign Manager: Dr. Luigi Orombelli 

Balance Shoot at Docomber 31,1972 


LIABILITIES 


ASSETS 



Capital and Reserves. 

.... Lit. 

5 859 989.578 

Cash and due from banks at sight. 

Lit. 

109.044.846.836 

Savings Deposits, current accounts. 



Funds with Banca d ltalia . 

Lit. 

119.927.535.484 

sundry creditors and correspondents. ... 

.. Lit. 

697.808 949.208 

Government bonds and other securities 



Other liabilities. 

.... Lit. 

23.209.227.592 

owned . 

Lit. 

24.021.639.898 

Contingent liabilities and bills 



Loans, discounted bills, correspondents 



for collection .... 

. .. Lit. 

70.681 200 612 

and otherBssets . 

Lit. 

461.014.706,733 

Net profit . . 

. . Lit. 

751 840 191 

Bank premises, furniture and fittings . 

Lit. 

3 846.357.223 




Liabilities of customers and bills for 






collection . 

bt. 

80.458.121.227 

Total liabilities and capital . 

Lit. 

798.311.207.181 

Total assets . .. 

Lit. 

798.311.207.181 

Contra accounts . 

Lit. 

339.395.924.276 

Contra accounts . 

Lit. 

339.395.924.276 


bt. 

1.137.707 131.457 


Lit. 

1.137.707.131.457 



















dream cars 


We build dream cars by the million. 
But maybe not the kind you think. 

What do today's drivers dream about? 
Above all, of an end to car problems. 

Of cars which make life simpler rather 
than more complicated. 

They dream of cars made for the road, 
not for showing off. Cars that don’t add 
to the difficulties of driving or the pain- 
in the-neck of parking. They dream 
of cars that are safe on roads that 


cars for longer, more demanding trips. 

They dream of maximum room 
for themselves and their baggage 
in the minimum space. They dream of 
real comfort and functional equipment, 
not of unnecessary luxury and useless 
gadgets. They dream of a maximum 
of service for a minimum outlay. 

For this kind of dreamer, we have 
equipped our cars with items such as 
front-wheel drive, pullman seats, 
flexible suspension, rear-door (with 


extendable space behind the back seats) 
and we've put an end to the chores of 
water, anti-freeze and grease-jobs. 

For the dream cars of today 
are built by designers with theiry 
feet on the ground. A Renault 
obsession that goes back 
to 1898. 

RENAULT 
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As expected, the new monetary techniques which 
the Bank of England introduced in September 1971 
gave rise to greater competition and innovation in the 
financial sector. Our Group responded vigorously to 
the fresh challenges inherent in the new measures, 
we have witnessed a signiffeen 
I aspects of our business. 

entful year just passed ha 


expansion 
The busy 
for a high s 
allied to ne 
been show 


larger divi 


time during 


twelve 


out th 
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In January tMBMWHMHt” « iital was inc 
£3,225,000 MHKpPilO by way of a rig 
The increasranPmpital will provide a fo 
on which ttjrailfa substantial enlargement 
deposits androseize the many opportunities whi 
general recovery in the economy, allied to the 
Common Market and the off-shore oil industry, 
will present. 

Later in the year the Board will be giving con¬ 
sideration to the desirability of capitalising some of 
the free reserves by means of a scrip issue. 
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produce results. 

The Bank by its disposition of resources, both in 
human and financial terms, and with its compre¬ 
hensive range of services, is poised to.meet the 
changes and challenges of the future and to take 
full advantage of all the opportunities opening 
before us. 


BANK OF SCOTLAND 


“Significant expansion in all 
aspects of our business" 

... Lord Clydesmuir 

The277th Annual General Meeting of the Proprietors of the Bank of 
Scotland will be held on May 1st within the Head Office, Edinburgh. The 
following is an extract from the statement by the Governor of the Bank, 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Clydesmuir. K.T., C.B., M.B.E .:— 


m DIVIDEND 

As a result of changes in the arrangements for 
taxation of dividends, the recommendation by the 
Board regarding the final dividend is in the form that 
7.7p per £1 of Capitari Stock (excluding the new 
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BUSINESS 


Britain 


Juggler Julian and his 
steel-pricing act 


MPs gave Mr Tom Boardman, the 
Minister for Industry, a rough ride 
over steel prices in the Commons on 
Tuesday, which the Government well 
deserved. For all its public promises 
that steel prices were now a matter for 
Brussels, the Government has been 
unable to keep its fingers out of the 
pie. Ministers have been insisting that 
the British Steel Corporation’s increases 
must look as if they were being kept 
below double figures. 

By some sleight of hand between 
the prices of the various steel 
products, BSC appears to have 
managed it: from May 1st, British 
customers will be paying an average 
of 9.5 per cent more for their steel, 
putting somewhere around £i2om a 
year into the corporation’s empty 
coffers. This should push the BSC 
back into the black, though nowhere 
near the point where it is turning in 
the 8 per cent on capital required by 
the Government. 

The first taste of commercial free¬ 
dom must have turned sour in the 
mouth of BSC’s chairman, Lord 
Melchett. In the six years since 
nationalisation, he has had to live with 


Watch the prices rise 
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Delivered 



New 


100 



prict 

% 

niHea 

■A 
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forcing 





bar (50) 
Boiler 

62.28 

+ 8.6 

63.65 

+ 10.8 

plate 





('TO) 

Hot 

rolled 

77.62 

+ 9.8 

78.97 

+11.7 

coil (SO) 
Car 
body 
coil (50) 
Stainless 

69.61 

-H11.5 

71.25 

+.14.1 

96.33 

+11.1 

97,97 

+ 13.0 

sheet 

S17 (10) 

522.92 

+13.6 

5B4.27 

+13.8 

Number of tonne* in bracket* 


daily telephone calls from ministers 
and their civil servants: on joining 
Europe this was supposed to end. No 
such luck. Not all the BSC’s troubles 
have been manufactured outside. But, 
as a Commons select committee only 
recently pointed out, the Government, 
by disallowing £20001 of needed price 
increases, has done its bit to push Lord 
Melchett into the red, and it looks as 
though he will have to suffer the 
indignity again in the autumn, when 
the corporation goes for another price 
increase at the end of stage two. And 
then Julian Melchett will have his 
European competitors peering over his 
other shoulder. 

How large an increase he gets after 
stage two will depend on several 
factors, but mainly on the demand 
forecast for the approaching winter 
and how well BSC recovers from its 
present inability to make enough steel. 
European steelmakers have taken the 
latest example of Government inter¬ 
ference in British prices philosophically. 
The BSC is offering them no competi¬ 
tion at the moment, what with strikes 
and failing plant, and cannot satisfy 
its home market, let alone make forays 
into Europe with “ cheap ” steel. But 
if the corporation is in a fit condition 
to take them on by the autumn, the 
Europeans will then start insisting on 
a further 8-10 per cent jump in British 
list prices. Without this, the Europeans 
will begin to protest formally to 
Brussels—at the same time as White¬ 
hall is urging as small an increase as 
possible. 

The delays caused by ministers has 
added to the inevitable muddle of 
BSC’s switch to a new pricing system. 
Users now have to pay a freight 
charge measured by how far they are 
from the mills. The table shows some 
of the actual effects, leading to wildly 
different increases in the steel bills of 


different companies. This will give the 
price commission sleepless nights since 
it has to assess how much is “ allow¬ 
able” to pass on. 

Mr Boardman did his best to pre¬ 
tend in the Commons that these 
increases neither blow a hole in stage 
two, nor dump the Prime Minister’s 
promise to “ take a firm grip on ’" 
nationalised industry prices, as MPs 
suggested that they did. He talked 
about less than one quarter of 1 per 
cent on retail prices. But to many 
manufacturers it will be the final straw. 
The motor industry is saying it can 
absorb the extra £io-£i5 on a £1,000 
car, but on past performance such 
promises rarely stick. 

Paper _ 

12 per centers 

British papermakers will ask the price 
commission next week for a price rise 
for newsprint of about 12 per cent, and 
the commission may find it hard to 
refuse. The papermakers will point out 
that their costs have risen by more 
than 9 per cent in one year, and that 
from July pulp prices are expected to 
rise by as much as 17 per cent. This 
follows six months of rising pulp prices. 

The papermakers will also say that 
anything less than 10 per cent will 
mean more redundancies and closures 
in an industry that has been taking a 
thrashing for two years. Since 1971, 
British newsprint production has 
slumped by 37 per cent and the paper 
industry has shed over 10 per cent 
of its labour. They will point out that 
only this week Peter Dixon, the third 
biggest newsprint maker, has been 
forced to close its mill in Grimsby and 
quit the business. Dixon has been losing 
around ££m a year on newsprint. Last 
year Bowater lost £ 1 m on it, 

Dixon would have had to close its 
mill even if the Government had 
allowed a big price rise earlier. The 
mill never recovered from fire in 1970, 
and many of the paper machines were 
too ancient. But it is significant that 
Dixon saw no prospect of making 
profits from newsprint even though 
world demand is booming. 
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BUSINESS : BRITAIN 


The rundown in Britain is overdue. 
It was an industry created behind tariff 
walls erected against the Scandinavian 
producers, which were not dismantled 
until the 1960s. The Scandinavians have 
a host of natural advantages, like trees, 
that mean that it is very hard to make 
newsprint in Britain and still compete. 

Papermaking in Britain makes sense 
if (1) the paper is very high quality, 
or (a) the raw materials are British : 
this means waste paper or home-grown 
timber. Both Bowater and Reed Inter¬ 
national, the only big newsprint makers 
still in the business, now seem to have 
got the message. It is rough luck on 
the papermakers that they should be 
hit by price controls on the first 
occasion in several years when demand 
threatens to outstrip supply. 

The Government has been sensible 
in not rushing into a rescue operation ; 
it specifically decided not to give 
selective aid to Peter Dixon. But if it 
was right to leave the paper industry to 
suffer from market forces, the Govern¬ 
ment may also be right to let the 
industry benefit when market forces 
change direction. 

Electronic components 

Mini-support 

A row is brewing inside the com¬ 
ponents industry over how the Govern¬ 
ment is going to share out its £iom 
subsidy to the integrated circuitmakers. 
The Government has stipulated that 
the money must go only to wholly 
British-owned companies, which means 
Ferranti, Plessey and the General 
Electric Company, but none of these 
has, or is ever likely to have, the ability 
to make circuits on a scale anything 
like that of the American giants of the 
industry, most of whom manufacture 
in Britain, Markets will only be found 
in very restricted and specialised fields 
and since the money has to be repaid 
to the Government out of a royalty on 
sales it could be a long time waiting 
for its money, unless large users, like 
the Ministry of Defence and the post 
office, are directed to buy British. 

But the problem is not just as simple 
as that. There is considerable in¬ 
fighting among the British companies. 
In the Government-sponsored carve-up 
of British industry GEC has been given 
control of nuclear power and Plessey 
has taken control of the manufacture of 
electronic controls for numerically 
controlled machine tools, including a 
hefty slice of Ferranti’s activity. So 
Ferranti may feel that it is its turn to 
get the goodies. 

Contined on page 95 
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Beside the seaside 


The moderate members of the 
engineering unions packed their bags 
on Wednesday and left Torquay after 
being steadily voted down by the. 
militants throughout the 10 days of 
their conference—and finally crushed 
by the results of last month’s postal 
ballot for scats on the executive, which 
gave a Communist, Mr Lcs Dixon, a 
majority of 24,503 to 17,483 over the 
moderate Mr Roger Horner, who had 
so confidently been expected to beat 
him. All that the moderates salvaged 
was the equally unexpected defeat of 
the Left-wing national organiser, Mr 
John Bromley, by a moderate, Mr 
James Bradley. 

The engineers’ ballots are not run 
by the Electoral Reform Society and 
the moderates, as they ponder on their 
defeat, are wondering whether they 
will try to get the rules changed to 
allow candidates to attach an election 
address to the ballot papers. Unless they 
arc unusually observant, members arc 
unlikely to know what the individual 
candidates stand for. 

Mr Scanlon himself dealt with 
growing speculation that the presidency 
might soon be coming up for election 
by giving an assurance that he will stay 
on in the job for this year at least. He 
may even stay until the end of next 
year if his chosen successor, Mr Bob 
Wright, who comes up for re-election 
to the executive in 1974 , decides it 
would be too tricky to fight a presi¬ 
dential election at the same time. Mr 
Wright made much the best speech by 
a left-winger Mr Len Edmondson 
droned on and Mr Reg Birch, the 
maoist, persisted in his sing-song 
delivery, reminiscent of some early non¬ 
conformist preachers. Mr Dixon was 
notable for his silences. 

Mr John Boyd, the moderate, did not 
show up for the first week, but 
emerged on Monday to deny that he 
intends to challenge Mr Len Murray 
for the succession to Mr Vic Feather 
as general secretary of the Trades 
Union Congress. Had Mr Boyd stood, 
he might well have been backed by 
most of the moderate unions as well as 
by the engineers. But he will be around 
to fight for the engineering presidency, 
as and when Mr Scanlon retires. 

The 52 -man national committee is 


Torquay 

not elected by the membership, but by 
the divisional union committees. That 
is how the left-wingers came to 
dominate it. Of the full committee, 
nine are Communist party members, 
21 arc extreme left, 11 are moder¬ 
ate-left and only 11 arc moderates. 
The committee is elected on the same 
basis as the American Senate : each 
division gets two seats, regardless of 
whether it has 20,000 members or 
120 , 000 . This system works to the dis¬ 
advantage of the moderates, who pack 
the large divisions in the Midlands. 

The two key debates at the con¬ 
ference were on wages and the National 
Industrial Relations Court. The 
militants wanted to go for a £15 pay 
rise, while the moderates said it would 
be silly to name any figure. A semi¬ 
compromise left the committee backing 
a £10 claim—which the engineers will 
not get under stage three. 

The militants went round saying that 
Mr Heath must therefore expect a 
major battle at the start of October 
and that whether or not the Govern¬ 
ment succeeds in controlling prices will 
have nothing to do with the outcome. 
But a national engineering strike may 
be hard to set up when the union’s 
main fund has dropped by £310 in 
two years; membership is falling too, 
and only the union’s property invest¬ 
ment is keeping it above water. The 
zealots cannot expect much support for 
a strike in areas like Coventry and 
other Midlands towns where many 
plants are settling for the Government’s 
£1 plus 4 per cent. 

The debate on industrial relations 
was a left-wipg triumph. The com¬ 
mittee voted 40-11 for the policy of 
refusing to appear in the court or obey 
its decisions, a much bigger majority 
than expected. The delegates were 
greatly cheered by hints dropped by 
Mr Scanlon about a way of redistribut¬ 
ing union funds which would put them 
beyond the court's reach. Sir John 
Donaldson was compared to Judge 
Jeffreys, the Government to Hitler and 
Nirc cases to the Nuremburg trials. 
One speaker reminded the conference 
that in the seventeenth century men’s 
cars were chopped off for contempt of 
court, adding : “ That is what the 
Government would like to do to us." 



Boyd, the moderate (second from left), has only militants to the left of him 
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Legal & General 
continued rapid growth in 1972 
Group funds now over 

£1,400million 


Hi gh ligh t s from the Chairman -Viscount Harcourt’s 
statement, and from the year’s operations. 


Shareholders 

* Total dividend increased to equivalent 
of 5 ■ 512p per share. 

* But for government restriction a higher 
payment would have been made. 

* £ 10 • 3 million carried forward i n the profit 
and loss account. 

Policyholders 

* £25-2 million allocated to policyholders 

- normal bonuses increased and terminal . 
bonuses payable at same high level as 
last year. 

Business Growth 

* Total premium income up by 20% to 
£176 million. 

* Record increase of 75% in new U. K. 
ordinary life premiums. 

* 40% increase in worldwide general 
insurance premiums. 

* 44% worldwide increase in new 
pensions premiums. 

Investment Growth 

* Market values of investments exceed 
book values by £444million atendof1972. 

Diversification 

♦Widening range of activities continues 
through the acquisition of Victory 
Insurance. 


Europe 

♦Agreement with the Colonia group of 
companies in Germany is the first 
of a number of similar agreements 
to facilitate co-operation in the 
international field. 

Copies of the Report and Accounts may be obtained from 
The Secretary at Temple Court, 11 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, EC4N 4TP. 



Legal <& , 
Generals 

financial strength 
benefits 

policyholders and 
shareholders 
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Collett, Dickenson, Pearo 

Advertising Agents-yea 


I \traUx from the Chait man’s Statement 
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Group Results at a glance 

tight month 

Year ended period from 

jist December, wt May to 

T 972 jistDet iq7i 

£ £ 

Turnover 17,703,119 9,206,954 

Trading profit before 
taxation 

512,186 

204,198 

Taxation 

235,439 

93,285 

Profit after taxation 

276,747 

110,913 

Minority interests in 
subsidiaries 

(4,651) 

7,113 

Profit attributable to 
the Shareholders of 
Coiiett, Dickenson, 
Pearce International 
Limited 

272,0% 

118,026 

Dividends 

84,960 

64,000 

Profit retained 

£187,136 

> 

£54,026 
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Dnkinson Pc irci inti mat tonal 

United Kingdom Thi quality of 0111 advne and wink n 
i ondon continuis to hung its rewaids In [uly 1972 Thi 
NestL ( ompanv entnistid us with the advertising of its four 
htands of Nisi af£ In Man h tins year, the 1 me l are ihain 1 1 
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11 n-rni. 11 Kcts, ;i subsidiary of Asim latrd Itiilish Foods, 
IIS US Its l(l\IM USIHg .IgClltS 

Mr (! 1C I’altH' who. with Mi l< W I’d hull, has heen 

■ nut managing dimiToi ol l.omlon has resigned ht'caiise of the 
■icssim- of outside aifiMliis tic remains on tile hoard ol 
ollett, I tirkcuson. I’eaiee International Mr F' H Lour, who 
ms hoi'll wnikuig Willi Mr 1‘citflo was . 1 )' | >o] n t < '< 1 |omt 
Managing direetoi 

F'our now directors havo joined the houid ill l.ondon, 
tpjioininu'iils amply pistilied fiv tin- growth of flic business 

■ ml the [tails they ha v o played in Us growth 

•’ranee We have more than held our own in a very tit five 
iai in the F’teiuli advertismg seene We and mu Freni h 
olleapues feel we tail make faster pi unless Irom a largei base, 
ildmaii. ( aliens, \ssi airs, CDI'aie now negol nit mu for the 
Min liase of a dist monished t 'rent li ad veilising agcnct , 1 .01 in. 
•W 1 her, Kelehum 11 these uegotialions sin reed vve shall gam 
onsiderahle management strength in Pans, and Mi l.evdiei 

■ ill |( 1111 the hoanl ol Feldman, ( aliens, Assoi it's, ( 111’ 
taly For many veins we have Haded with the Milan 
'•Ivertising agenev. l’ulihli-Mai ket, an impoitant loite in the 
tnliwn market We have acquired I.V’ n ol the issued sli.ne 

■ ipital ol 1’uhhli Market lor [i.iy.ihle In the issue ol 

In.(Hill shales The holders'have undei taken not to dispose ol 
l ose shares (01 at least three years 

’roflt Forecast for 1973 The advertising i anquigns lm our 
'nt inguished flient list remain our paramount toueern The 
mipaigiis we are now running look good to me So do the 
nnpaignsm thc’pipe line Turnover anti profit forecasts make 
"iv gratifying reading, even with the (lovernment’s counter 
illation arrangements m mind. I’nless somelltiug very 
ul toward hap|>ens we shall certainly have a glittering 1973 


Turnover 
(£ million) 

Profit before tax 
(£ thousands) 

Year ended Year ended 

noth Apr il 1969 3ls! Dec 197^ 

Year • *nd**d Year ended 

30 Ih April 1969 .Jlbl Dec 19'? 

17-70 

5122 

7*56 

2220 

Net earnings 
per share (pence) 

Share price 
(pence) 

Year ended Year ended 

30th April 1969 31st Dec 197? 

Issue pr i< t• 

Dec ember 1MY, April I'l,’ } 

8-50 

84-0 

3-81 

33-75 


J. W. Pearce 
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Union Corporation 
celebrates 75th anniversary 
with record results 

Mr C. B. Anderson, Chairman, reports to shareholders. 


A( COUNTS. Consolidated profit after tax reached the 
record level of R20,954,000 or 36 cents per share, largely as a 
result ofhigher dividends from the gold mines and Impala 
Platinum. Dividends declared increased by 4 cents to 
[ 7 cents per share. At the year end the market value and 
directors’ valuation of investments totalled R378,847,000 
including the holding in Impala Platinum of R98,173,000. 
Rased on the market price of Bishopsgatc Platinum (which 
has obtained a share quotation since the year end, and whose 
sole asset is 21.6% of I mpala) this holding was valued on 
30th March, 1973 at R 116,529,000. 

GOI . 1 ). The average gold price received by the 
Group mines increased by 36% to R 1,260a 
kilogram in 1972 and rose still further to 
R 1,544 during the first quarter of 1973. 

11 vi mild stem certain that the price 
will never return to former 
lev els.The mines took advantage 
oft he higher price to mine lower 
grade ores and In doing solo 
extend their lives. Group ore 
reserves rose front 21,750,000 
tons (at 14.2 grams per ton) to 
50,100,000 (at 11.8 grams per 
ton). Costs were contained 
below the industry average: 
improvements are continually 
being made in training facilities 
and it is hoped that better utilisation 
oft he labour force will result. 

PLAT 1 NCM. The interest in Impala 
Platinum now represents a very high 
proportion of assets. Impala has entered 
into agreements to supply General 
Motors Corporation and other manufacturers with 
substantial quantities of platinum and palladium for the 
manufacture of catalytic converters. 

INDUSTRY. Inconsortium with Kimberly-Clark of 
America and S. A. Pulp and Paper Industries, a controlling 


interest has been acquired in Carlton Paper Corporation. 
Also, together with U.C. Investments, the Corporation has 
obtained an 11% interest in Total South Africa. 

UNITED KINGDOM. The acquisition during the year of 
the 66% of Bay Hall Trust not already owned by the 
Corporation resulted inter alia in increasing the 
Corporation’s direct interest in Capital & Counties Property 
Company to 23%.The latter company, whose interests are 
expanding i internationally, is committed to a development 
programme costing some £ 195,000,000. 

EXPLORATION. The increase in the gold 
price has renewed interest in low grade 
areas particularly those adjoining lease 
areas of Group mines. Interesting results 
have been obtained from diamond 
drilling on the farm J urgenshof (to the 
south cast of St. I lelena) but at this 
stage it is not possible to predict 
whether a new mine will be 
established. Union Corporation 
(U.K.) has a 10% interest in the 
Sea Search Group which has been 
awarded a number of blocks in the 
U.K. sector of the North Sea. 
Exploratory drilling is likely to 
rakea number of years. 

SOUTH AFRICAN 
ECONOMY. A larger share of 
the benefits of the economy 
must be made available to the 
less privileged groups within 
the community.This 
requires increased productivity, greater attention to 
education, training and employment opportunity for the 
non-white population, and the assurance of a high and 
stable rate of growth. Only under such conditions will the 
poorer members of society really achieve a rising standard 
of living, which in turn will expand the economy to the 
benefit of all. 



_ Union. 
Corporation 
Group 


Cupies of the annual report for the year ended 31st December 
H)72, together with the full Chairman's Statement are available, on 
request, from the Condon Secretaries, Union Corporation (U.K.) Limited, 
95, Gresham Street, London, EC2V7BS. 
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Continued from page go 

This ignores the question ol 
whether or not Britain should be in the 
integrated circuit business at all. For 
general-purpose, mass-produced cir¬ 
cuits the answer must be no. There is a 
case for maintaining a capability for 
manufacturing special circuits, but that 
then begs the question : is £iom 
enough ? The answer, again, must be 
no. Will this be just the tip of the ice¬ 
berg, with the Government continuing 
to pour money into the industry in sub¬ 
sidies and ordering government pur¬ 
chasers to buy over-priced components ? 

The very latest in technology is 
available through British subsidiaries 
of American companies, as well as 
through companies that are jointly 
owned by British and American 
interests. It would be better to spend 
the £tom on competitive development 
contracts for special government uses, 
putting up the manufacturing contracts 
on competitive tender. This is the best 
way both to stimulate development and 
lower manufacturing costs. 

Wool textiles _ 

Cuddling up to 
Chris _ 

The wool textile industry, after three 
horribly lean years, is now feasting on 
the fat of the lamb. Traditionally, the 
mill owners tighten their belts in bad 
times and make do with old machinery. 
They spend real money—on them¬ 
selves—when times improve. But this 
upturn round, the industry is being 
encouraged to plan for the future and 
invest in the new equipment and mills 
that have long been recognised as the 
way to a profitable long-term future. 


The little neddy for the wool textile 
industry can be credited with doing 
much to change attitudes, and has 
prepared a submission for government 
money under the Industry Act. 

The plan has been kicked between 
the neddy, the Industrial Development 
Executive and the industry for about 
six months, and an answer is expected 
from the Department of Trade and 
Industry soon. If approval is granted 
for the scheme in outline, then the 
individual companies will be able to 
queue up and get their cash. 

Those six months have seen a 
dramatic change in the sales of British 
wool products. Exports this year should 
be up from £ 150m to £i8om. Wool 
is back in fashion, especially in Europe, 
which has been parading the British 
wool look, and in Japan, where the 
weather gets quite chilly. Increases in 
the cost of raw wool have not made a 
huge impact on the price of the 
finished goods, and there has been 
substitution of man-made fibres any¬ 
way ; over half the yarn in the “ wool ” 
industry never saw sheep. The manu¬ 
facturers are now benefiting from the 
rationalisation and slimming of the 
lean years. Output will rise with very 
little increase in labour. There is, 
anyway, a shortage of skilled weavers, 
tens of thousands of whom have left 
the industry. 

But should companies which are 
now quite profitable get money from 
the IDE ? There is some argument 
to be made out for it. Here is a 
traditional industry suddenly back in 
the game, but which needs the 
machinery to stay there. The depletion 
of the lean years has used up all the 
reserves, and the cash flow of the new 
prosperity is not yet big enough. Give 
’em t’money, Chris lad. 



Why bother ? 


So Britain is making a mess of going 
metric; industry is losing its 
enthusiasm for the switch and there is 
a grisly prospect of the country 
floundering along using two forms of 
measurement, and two quite different 
systems of weights for several years, 
finding it increasingly hard to sell 
abroad in the meantime. The Metrica¬ 
tion Board reported in a tone 
approaching despair on Tuesday that 
it saw no prospect of the change being 
completed by the original target date 
of 1975. Sir Geoffrey Howe, Minister 
for Trade and Consumer Affairs, had 
earlier said severely that Australia, 
New Zealand, Nigeria, South Africa, 
Singapore and Kenya were now all 
farther down the road to metric 
measures than Britain. 


Sir Geoffrey put the blame on a 
national apathy which is now showing 
up as a resistance to change of almost 
any sort, from value-added tax to 
decimals. If this sounded too much like 
a political pep-talk, he added that 
where multinational companies have a 
choice they rarely plan to launch a 
new product first in Britain. This is 
not being conservative ; it is much 
more like a total lack of awareness of, 
or interest in, what is going on, and 
when this attitude is carried as far as 
it is now being carried in Britain, it 
generates a frame of mind in which 
people 

are willing to settle for an economically 
stagnant society and yet demand the 
social fruits that can only hr generated 
by economic growth. 

—which says a lot about the sort of 
people we arc in danger of becoming. 


Key indicators: British economy 


That trade gap again 
March trade results seem to upset 
recent optimistic forecasts for the 
1973 current deficit. 

The first quarter outturn was a 
Cl 83m deficit, an annual rate of 
over £700m, but, as we explain on 
page 69. .things should improve 
later this year. 

As rf to underline that the lateat 
inflationary troubles are imported, 
figures for wage rates, also 
released on Wednesday, show that 
during the freeze basic weekly 
wage rates rose by only Hper 
cent, or 3 per cent at an annual 
rata. 


Percentage change on 


Month 


Index previous 
1963=100 month 


three 

months 


Industrial 

production* 

employment* 

productivity* 

February 

January 

January 

135.1 

88.4 

149.7 

+ 1.5 
+0.1 
-0.6 

+2.2 

+0.1 

+0.7 

+ 17.7 
-1.4 
+8.0 

Export trade*! 

Marah 

165 

3 


+ 17 

Retail trade* 

February 

123.9 

+2.5 

+ 3.6 

F 10.4 

Unemployment* 

March 

125.6 

-4.4 

— 132 

-27.6 

Average earnings* 

'February 

222.9 

+0.8 

•1 1.7 

+14 8 

Retail prices 

February 

166.4 

+0.6 

+ 1 8 

+7.9 

Export prices 

January 

159 

+1 

+21 

+7 

Import prices 

January 

154 

+n 

+8 

+ 13* 


Export trade, retail trade : in volume terms (value at constant prices). 
Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers; latest rate 2.8 per 
cent. *Seasonally adjusted, tlProvisional 
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Never a dull moment 
at Lon rho 


On Thursday at 3 pm, 15 out of the 
16 directors of Lonrho met to vote on 
a motion to remove Mr Tiny Rowland 
from his position as chief executive of 
the company. Three and a half hours 
later, the board was still talking. 
Before the meeting, the betting was 
that the motion would be passed by 
eight votes to seven. Directors do 
not have the power to remove their 
colleagues from the board : that 
privilege remains with the shareholders. 
If he is ejected, Mr Rowland is 
expected to call an extraordinary 
general meeting of the company to 
regain his power base. Its new bankers, 
Kcyser Ullmann, would probably then 
resign. 

Those who were believed to have 
said they would vote in favour of 
Mr Rowland, besides himself, were: 
Mr Duncan Sandys (the chairman), 
Mr Edward du Cann (of Keyser Ull¬ 
mann), Mr A. H. Ball (Mr Rowland’s 
long-time colleague), and three execu¬ 
tive directors. 

Those said to be against were : Sir 
Basil Smallpeice (the deputy chair¬ 
man), Dr A. Gerber (the managing 
director of Wankel), three non¬ 
executive directors—including Sir 
Edward Spears—and three executive 
directors. 

Mr Angus Ogilvy, who docs not 
intend to stand for re-election, was 
tactfully absent. The Drayton Cor¬ 
poration, where he is a director, 
recently halved its holdings in Lonrho, 
but still probably has the second largest 
holding, some 5% in various invest¬ 
ment trusts, after Mr Rowland, who 
had 20%. 

What is, it all about ? The anti- 
RowlanjjKfaetion, which seems to be 
led bv Safcfiasil. reckons that the long¬ 
term interests of the company can no 
longer be served by the man who has 
jMUt the company up from nothing to 
afcofi tt«BfcAi8 .im before tax. His style 


of management, his failure to consult 
with colleagues—these are the familiar 
complaints of those who have dealt 
with Mr Rowland. 

Mr Rowland is also accused of bring¬ 
ing the company to the verge of a 
liquidity crisis, as much of the African 
profit could not be remitted to meet 
sterling obligations. Keyser Ullmann, 
by underwriting a £tom rights issue 
a year ago, staved things off, and has 
now decided that, difficult though he 
may be as a personality, Lonrho stands 
and falls with him—and his 20% stake. 

A week ago the board turned down 
a plan, concocted by Mr Rowland and 
recommended by Keyser Ullmann, to 
sell £8m worth of shares at 115P a 
share (the market price closed on 
Thursday at gop, down 4p). The capi¬ 
tal was to have been subscribed half 
by Muzaona, a Zambian state holding 
company, and half by a mixture of 
Sudanese interests and Mr Rowland 
himself. This partnership would, in the 
eyes of its supporters, prove once and 
for all that Lonrho was a non¬ 
imperialist British trading company. 
The opposition, however, reckons that 
Mr Rowland’s extensive journeyings in 
Sudan and the Middle East have been 
too.much like amateur foreign politics. 
Clearly Mr Sandys, a former colonial 
secretary, thought otherwise. Mr 
Sandys, who now owns 200,000 shares 
in Lonrho, Mr Dalgleish and Mr Row¬ 
land are the only substantial share¬ 
holding directors. Keyser Ullmann 
owns 300,000 and has an option on a 
further im. 

As always with Lonrho, one feels 
that there is a story behind the story. 
Sir Basil is understood to have been 
recommended as a director by Lord 
O’Brien, the governor of the Bank of 
England, in order to make sure that 
Mr Ogilvy, who is a close relative 
of the Queen, was not in any way 
embarrassed in this volatile company. 


Is the issue a matter of Mr Rowland’s 
style—or is there something else be¬ 
hind it all ? 


Engine ering 


Hard times over 


Profits in engineering are finally 
following the upturn in orders that 
started just a year ago. By the end 
of 1972 new business was rapidly 
accelerating and in the fourth quarter 
was up by 20% on the previous three 
months. There are no signs of it stop¬ 
ping, and the only shadow on the 
horizon is the prospect of a major fight 
over wages in the autumn. 

Companies at the lighter end of the 
business will recover fastest from the 
order famine since their delivery lag 
is shortest. F. Pratt Engineering, the 
well-run forging-to-hydraulics group, 
had pre-tax profits of only £9,000 in 
the first half of last year. But the 
sharp upturn in orders boosted the 
year-end total to £189,000. In the 
first three months of this year alone, 
profits have reached £160,000. 

Among the larger engineers the turn- 
round in orders and profits is less 
spectacular. Guest, Keen & Nettle- 
fold’s pre-tax profits for 1972 were up 
only 12% at £50.510, and 8% of this 
was a profit on the sale of surplus 
property. It was the second half that 
produced the goods : first-half profits 
declined by over £410 (largely because 
of the miners’ strike) but this was offset 
by the creditable £5.801 boost in the 
second half. At 353P (net p/e of 13.6, 
though higher if the property profits 
are excluded) the shares are good 
value. 

Tube Investments are another buy, 
unless one expects a severe bout of 
deflation before the next general 
election. Even then the shares, at 467P 
on a net p/e of 17 (13} old style), are 
wordi holding. The group has tried to 
escape engineering’s vicious order cycle 
by shifting to consumer goods. It has 
paid off. The increase in pre-tax profits 
last year from £igm to £22m was 
more than accounted for by the £4.510 
improvement from- the Dicycle and 
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Thomas Tilling 


Another successful year 




1970 

1971 

1972 

Improvement 


Cm 

Cm 

Cm 

1972 over 1971 

Sales 

247.2 

319 7 

394.2 

+ 23% | 

Group profit before tax 

Profit after tax attributable to Tilling 

12 9 

19.0 

26.1 

f 37% 

shareholders* 

7.0 

11 6 

16.7 

+ 43% 

Earnings per ordinary share 

4 7p 

6 9p 

9.6p 

•39% 

Dividends per ordinary share (gross) 

3p 

3 5p 

3.7p 


Dividend cover 

1.6 times 

2.0 times 

2.6 times 


Return on average funds employed 

14.4% 

18.0% 

20.0% 



• Before provision for doffioed tax of f 0 3m in 19 /0 fl f»m in 1971 and f 2 6m in 1977 


Summary of Key points from Sir Geoffrey Eley's Review. 

- Over the past five years there has been a compound increase of 
some 23 % per annum in Earnings per Share. 

- The x 972 results were achieved mainly by growth in the business 
done by our maintained interests whose profits rose by £5,789,000 
which was more than three quarters of the total increase of £7 million. 

- The return on funds employed - perhaps the best measure of 
the efficiency of the Group - reached 20 %, a figure considerably 
higher than that normally achieved by most of British Industry. 

- Almost all sectors of the Group reported higher profits in 1972, 
and eight Tilling companies exceeded £1 million profit before tax. 

- We believe that a major share of the credit for this success 
should be given to our philosophy of management. 

-1 am confident that we shall continue to acquit ourselves well in 
theshortterm,andthat,oncetheeconomy has 
settled into a more normal balance, our 
progress should be impressive. 

THOMAS 
TILLING 
LIMITED 

For a copy of the 1972 Annual Report, please write to • 

The Secretary (38). Thomas Tilling Limited. Crewe House. Curzon Street. London W1Y 8AX. 
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1972 yields further good results 
80% of business is transacted abroad 


Tha Annual General Meeting of the 
Royal Insurance Company Limited 
will be held on Wednesday. 9th May, 
in Liverpool. A statement by the 
Chairman. Sir Paul Chambers, has 
been sent to stockholders with the 
127th Annual Report and Accounts. 


Results and Dividend 

1972 showed a further good improve¬ 
ment, pre-tax profit was £9-8m higher at 
£50-8m and net profit increased from 
£30-1 m to £35-7m. In accordance with 
the company's practice the profit was 
arrived at after making due provision for 
the likely cost, allowing for estimated 
inflation, of settling all incurred claims, 
whether reported or not. 

Premium income from general insurance 
increased by 11-9% to £503-6m, under¬ 
writing profit rose by £6-1 m to £12-4m and 
investment income was f3-3m higher at 
£36-8m. Stockholders' long-term insurance 
profits were £1 -3m. 

The directors have recommended a final 
dividend of 6-825p per 25p stock unit 
which with the Stockholders' imputed 
tax credit of 2-925p is the equivalent of a 
gross dividend of 9-75p under the system 
obtaining prior to 6th April 1973. This 
will make a total equivalent distribution of 
16-75p (1971 15p) and will leave 

retained profits of £20-5m (1971 £12-4m). 


USA 

Premium income from general insurance 
in the USA increased in terms of Sterling 
by 4-1% to £243-5m. There was a lower 
rate of growth than in 1971 which reflect¬ 
ed the continued adherence to strict 
standards of underwriting in the face of 
increasing competition as well as the 
change in the rate of exchange for the US 
dollar used in the Accounts. The under¬ 
writing result was a profit of £4-8m 


compared with £0-6m in 1971. These 
results were achieved although windstorm 
losses of £3-8m were above the average 
of recent years. Despite continuing un¬ 
satisfactory experience in workmen's 
compensation and bodily injury liability 
business, conditions in the USA were 
generally more favourable for the insurance 
industry than they had been for many 
years. 


United Kingdom and Republic 
of Ireland 

Premium income increased by 21-9% 
to £99-4m and the underwriting profit 
rose to £6-5m (1971 £4.0m). 

Whilst fire insurance was profitable there 
was again an unsatisfactory experience in 
liability insurance. Premium rates in motor 
insurance have not yet risen sufficiently to 
eliminate the underwriting loss and claims 
will be affected by further inflation and the 
increase which will take place in repair 
costs with the introduction of VAT. 

There has been a continued deterioration 
in claims experience in Northern Ireland. 
While the Republic of Ireland yielded 
better results, operating conditions are still 
difficult. 


Elsewhere Oversees 

In Canada, the underwriting result was 
a profit of £0-4m as against £0-8m in 1971, 
while in Australia there was a loss of 
£1 -1 m compared with a profit of £0-6m. 

Other territories showed a very satis¬ 
factory increase in premium income of 
32-1% and underwriting profits rose from 
£0-3m to £1-8m. Although there was 
no return to overall profitability in conti¬ 
nental Europo. 1973 should show an 
improvement and the Royal is well equip¬ 
ped to serve the needs of international 
business expanding within the EEC, where 
it has widespread and substantial interests. 


Engineering 

Engineering business is written through 
a subsidiary, the 'British Engine', which 
again had a good year with income from 
underwriting and technical services rising 
by 18-5% to nearly £15m. The profit in¬ 
creased from £0-4m to £0-7m and there 
are good prospects for further expansion 
at home and overseas. 


Marine and Aviation 

Worldwide premium income increased 
by 3-4% to £28-7m and the underwriting 
profit was £2-7m (1971 £2*5m). United 
States operations produced a very satis¬ 
factory result and each of the other major 
territories contributed an increased profit. 


Investments 

There was a further satisfactory increase 
in the investment income from £33-5m to 
£36-8m and this would have been higher 
but for the deferment until 1973 of 
dividend payments by a number of UK 
companies. 

The worldwide portfolio of ordinary 
shares performed well during the year and 
the flexible policy operated gave room 
for manoeuvre. It is still believed that at 
the present time a substantial proportion 
of the invested funds should be in 
ordinary shares. 

Life Business 

New business completed during 1972 
once again showed a major advance over 
the previous year. New annual premiums 
increased by £3-0m to £10-1m and single 
premiums at £18-8m exceeded the pre¬ 
vious year's total by £5-0m. 

The life assurance business showed 
dynamic growth end in the space of three 
years the totals of new annual and single 
premiums have each more than doubled. 
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domestic appliance divisions. And the 
prospects this year for steel tubes and 
machine tools are also rosier. Even 
the smelter problems of British Alumin¬ 
ium (now deconsolidated) should be 
easing later in the year. 

At the heaviest end of the sector, 
the safest bet is to back a good 
management team. Davy Ashmore and 
Babcock & Wilcox have both been 
turned round by strong bosses. And 
even the often-maligned Vickers group 
has responded to strong leadership, 
now with Lord Robens at the tiller. 
Last week it reported another increase 
in profits, up £i.gm to £g.gm. And 
on Tuesday the Government gave the 
company a bonus, with a £6om Royal 
Navy order for through-deck cruisers. 

One of the best companies in the 
industry is Hawker Siddeley. Unfor¬ 
tunately for those without holdings, the 
word has got around, so a lot of the 
gilt has already been discounted from 
the shares, which now stand at a net 
p/e. of 13 . This year’s accounts, due 
to be published in the next week or 
two, should not disappoint. 

Linked life assurance 

Scott's mouse 

The property bond business has grown 
roughly fivefold since Sir Hilary Scott 
was asked, two years ago, to chair 
a committee to look into linked life 
assurance (ie, property bonds and life 
policies or bonds linked to equities, 
whose values vary with the values of 
the underlying investments). It is 
partly a matter of luck, and partly 
the coincidence of the property boom, 
that this mushroom growth has not 
produced more poisonous fungus. 
The Scott report, published on Wed¬ 
nesday, is a weak weedkiller. The. com¬ 
mittee was told to do a nonsensical 
thing : to try to isolate linked assur¬ 
ances from the wider fields of invest¬ 
ment and life assurance. It has 
interpreted this brief narrowly. 

The least unimportant of its long 
catalogue of suggestions for very 
minor reforms are that buyers of 
linked policies should have a cooling- 
off period for ten days, and should 
be told in simple terms exactly what 
they are buying. When policies are 
sold linked to an “ internal ” fund 
specially run by the life office, 
audited accounts for that fund should 
be produced ; the committee suggests 
various inadequate safeguards against 
conflicts of interest. Buyers should be 
warned that the impressive-looking 


graphs and figures flashed in the sales 
literature and advertisements are 
based solely on past performance, 
that future performance may well be 
different, and that nothing (much) is 
guaranteed. 

The only adventurousness from the 
committee comes in the note of dissent 
by Miss Eirlys Roberts, the former 
editor-in-chief of the magazine 
Which ? and now chief executive 
of the European Bureau- of Consumer 
Unions. She wants an insurance com¬ 
missioner to supervise the whole field, 
just as the industrial insurance com¬ 
missioner has powers over traditional 
door-to-door life assurance. Linked 
assurances are a good example of die 
sort of field where supervision should 
be taken out of the hands of a ministry 
and given to a body with more 
flexibility. Miss Roberts points to the 
absurdity of trying to regulate linked 
assurances in isolation, but then pro¬ 
poses that linked assurances should be 
made subject to the tight regulations 
governing unit trusts as well as to life 
policy regulations. This would remove 
their attractions, as well as some of 
their defects. It is the regulation of life 
assurance as such that needs to be 
looked at, and taken apart. Linked 
policies should be one of those parts. 

In its discussion of selling methods, 
the committee rejected the idea of a 
ban on high-pressure selling, a ceiling 
on commissions, and a ban on front- 
end loading by which the selling 
costs of a policy are loaded heavily 
on to the first year’s premium, so 
that the policyholder who wants to 
cash in after 18 months finds his policy 
worth little or nothing. In every case 
the arguments used by the committee 
(life assurance has to be sold, people 
should be encouraged to buy it, etc) 
are valid for conventional-style life 
assurance, but not necessarily valid 


when the premiums are a convenient 
form of property investment or unit 
trust purchase sold by a high-pressure 
salesman on high-pressure commission. 

Action on the Scott report will need 
a separate bill, since the Government 
is unlikely to be able to add a whole 
new section to the insurance compan¬ 
ies bill, which has now passed the 
Lords. This ought to be drawn more 
widely and tightly than the Scott com¬ 
mittee’s useful list of tidying reforms. 
The DTI should take powers to 
monitor the selling methods of all 
forms of life assurance, linked and 
conventional : including some of the 
elaborate packages of income bonds 
with frills that are being dreamt up by 
some life brokers and sold in a highly 
misleading way. It should then use 
these powers noisily. 

Equity Funding 

Insider inside 

New York 

In modern America, as in ancient 
history, it is the bringer of bad news 
that is decapitated. The stalwart Mr 
Raymond Dirks, who, along with a 
disgruntled former employee, did 
more than anyone else to bring to light 
the scandal surrounding Equity Fund¬ 
ing of America, has been charged by 
the New York Stock Exchange with 
breaking just about every ethical rule 
in its book. As a result, the scandal 
promises not only to shake up the 
insurance and accountancy businesses, 
but also to create important new pre¬ 
cedents in the laws that control insider 
trading. 

The facts seem to be these. On 
March 6 th Mr Ronald Secrist, an 
ex-employee of Equity Funding, 
telephoned the 39 -year-old Mr Dirks, 
who had a reputation as a clever and 
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vigilant analyst of insurance stocks. 
Mr Secrist told Mr Dirks what he 
knew of Equity Funding’s tricks with 
fake insurance policies. Mr Dirks, who 
is a vice-president of the brokers 
Delafield Childs, swung into action. 
Six days later he rang the first institu¬ 
tion about the matter. This was 
Institutional Investors Iric, an affiliate 
of the Boston Company. 

As Mr Dirks’s contacts with other 
institutions grew, he was urged to go 
out to California, where Equity 
Funding was based, and do sonic 
spadework there. This he did ; and, 
it appears, tackled Equity Funding’s 
chairman, Mr Stanley Goldblum, and 
its accountants, Seidman and Seidman, 
with some tenacity. He was told that 
Ins suspicions were preposterous, but 
be continued to probe, to phone 
institutions and to check out his 
stories. By this time the great sales 
of Equity Funding stock were well 
and truly under way. 

Since then the lawsuits have been 
flying to and fro. Unhappy buyers arc 
seeking to restore Equity Funding 
securities to the original holders, 
claiming that they unloaded them on 
the basis of inside information, which 
is illegal. Mr Dirks has been hit with 
five charges by the New York Stock 
Exchange. Four of them claim that 
he broke the rules in telling his clients 
rather than the stock exchange what 
he knew, and one accuses him of circu¬ 
lating sensational rumours. These 
later turned out to he sensational 
truths. 
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To have stayed indisputably on the 
right side of the law, Mr Dirks should 
either have kept quiet or should have 
arranged through the stock exchange 
(or possibly -through the media) to have 
his suspicions broadcast. Officials of 
the Securities and Exchange Commis¬ 
sion say that this has now been firmly 
established by the case history of 
insider trading law, which says that 
fraud must be revealed. So it seems 
that Mr Dirks should have let the 
world know all at once that Equity 
Funding stock was worthless—leaving 
his clients, who had paid his firm 
rich commissions to keep them wholly 
informed about the insurance business, 
the losers. It seems a perverse justice, 
that, if someone has to lose through 
fraud, it is those involved in the 
fraud’s discovery. 

The upshot of this hitter tale, which 
has yet to be played through to its 
ending, is that it is high time that 
both the SEC and the stock exchange 
came out with clear rules that lay out 
the vagaries of insider law in a way 
that everyone can understand. 

Institutional watchdogs 

ATrustory 

Tt is 11 on a Friday morning, and 
the chairman of the Doze Group is 
just about to leave for a golfing week¬ 
end. The phone rings : 

Hello. Is that Mr Doze:’ 1 tiis is 
Smith, of the Tru. I’m running a little 
investigation that some of us share¬ 
holders in the investing institutions are 
doing on your company. Me and the 
boys would like to come around . . 
have a chat . . . sort things out. This 
afternoon ail right i 
At the meeting, the boys discover 
that the new plant opened in a 
development area is a disaster and, in a 
nutshell, that Doze is a real dozy. Back 
the boys go to London (and a few to 
Edinburgh). At the Monday morning 
meeting of the investment committee, 
their colleagues ask : 

Well ? What is going on at Doze ? 
What should the boys say ? Look 
solemn and say nothing ? Or tell their 
colleagues that, because of the inside 
information they have picked up, the 
shares in Doze cannot be sold ? Sup¬ 
pose an acute broker has independently 
recommended the sale of Doze on other 
grounds: should the innocent policy¬ 
holders of the Tru suffer for the respon¬ 
sibility that has been put on the 
shoulders of one of its senior officers ? 

The point about the Institutional 
Shareholders Committee, which the 
insurance companies have now agreed 
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to join, is that, to be effective, it must 
get inside information. That is one 
objection. Another is the implicit 
paternalism. The non-institutional 
shareholders are taken care of by their 
institutional cousins. But there is to be 
no public disclosure of what kind of 
companies the committee will look into 
(those with a below-average return on 
capital ?), what the diagnosis is, or 
what solution is proposed. The 
Economist has argued that cabals of 
this kind are the wrong way of coping 
with the phenomenon of the institu¬ 
tional domination of the stock market 
quoted companies. An important part 
of the philosophy of encouraging 
companies to seek a quotation is that 
they become “ public ” in several 
senses. Their custodianship of the 
public’s industrial assets is open to some 
kind of inspection. The public can buy 
and sell on the basis of information 
made widely available. 

It is all very well for the governor 
of the Bank of England, Lord O’Brien, 
whose baby this is (fathered by Mr 
Edward Heath), to get steamed up 
about the ineffectiveness of the large 
shareholders in criticising their com¬ 
panies. He is right to be worried. 
But the way to deal with it is not to 
seek refuge in that traditional British 
modus operandi of secret government, 
but for the institutions to emerge in 
broad daylight in the forum of public 
shareholder meetings and say their 
piece. That should be the rule. It 
leaves room for the exceptional time 
when a discreet word is better than a 
public gesture. But the assumptions 
that secrecy is always best, and that 
the press, which lias played a role in 
pointing out efficiency deficiencies, is 
to be excluded, are to be deplored. 

Gilts 

Banks buy— 
base rates down ? 

The muted response of gilts to the 
sharp drop in money and Treasury 
bill rates on Friday of last week was 
natural enough : whenever he can, the 
government broker starts selling. The 
Government has probably sold about 
£700111 of gilts since the budget, 
mostly at the short end, particularly 
Treasury 1978 ) and possibly a half 
of the total to the banks. Bank buying 
is the first stage of the funding opera¬ 
tion. This brings short rates down, 
the yield curve steepens, and, it is 
hoped, the pension funds and insur¬ 
ance companies then buy the relatively 
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Mr. Michael Verey, 
Chairman of Schroders Limited, 
reports on 1972. 


In 1972 the Group's profits continued 
to advance strongly despite unsettled con¬ 
ditions at home and abroad. During the 
year we made well-timed increases in the 
capital of our London and Zurich banking 
subsidiaries; the total assets shown in 
the Balance Sheet reflect these increases. 

In London, all divisions of Schroder 
Wagg again contributed higher profits; 
there was a welcome increase in sterling 
and currency lending and acceptances; 
institutional funds under our management 
showed continued growth; we raised 
more money in the new issue market than 
ever before, and our advice on financial 
matters was greatly in demand from our 
corporate clients. Our leasing and hire 
purchase and life assurance subsidiaries made further progress. 

The New York group of companies continued to expand and 
consolidate their business and intensified their marketing efforts. 
Banking margins were maintained, but the rise in interest rates during 
1972 made for reduced portfolio gains, and overall profits did not reach 
their 1971 level. 

J. Henry Schroder Bank AG in Zurich returned excellent results 
despite stringent domestic controls imposed by the Swiss Government; 
its investment activities have been further developed. 

A final dividend of 4.7175p net is recommended making a total 
of 7.7175p net for the year, equivalent to 11.025p gross after taking 
account of the tax credit imputed to shareholders. This compares with 
a total dividend of 10.5p gross for 1971. 



Schroder Group 



Year ended 31 st December 

1972 

1971 


£'000 

£000 

Capital, Disclosed Reserves and Loan Capital 

44,989 

25,473 

Deposits and Acceptances 

659,173 

461.114 


704,162 

486,587 

Liquid Assets 

311,797 

202,786 

Loans, Acceptances etc. 

355,606 

260,998 

Other Assets 

36,759 

22,803 


704,162 

486.587 

Consolidated Disclosed Profit 

2.839 

2,107 

* 




Group Companies, Associates and Representative Offices in: Argentina. 
Australia, The Bahamas, Bermuda, Brazil, Canada, The Cayman Islands, Franco. 
Germany, Hong Kong, Republic of Ireland, Lebanon, Spain, Switzerland and The 
United States of America. 

If you would like a copy of Schroders Limited Report and Accounts for further 
information please write to the Secretary. 120 Cheapside. London EC2V 60S 
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Booker 

McConnell 

Another record year 

Mr. George Bishop, the Chairman, reports a successful year in which: 

• External turnover reached over £155m 

• Profits before tax increased from £6.91m to £8.87m 
with attributable profits after taxation up from £2.89m 
to £4.18m 

• Earnings per share rose 38% from 12.02p to 16.63p 

• Three of the divisions - engineering, food distribution 
and alcohol - made remarkable progress, thus achieving 
the stated aim of securing half the profits in the United 
Kingdom, where the after tax figure was £2.20m, nearly 
double that obtained in 1971 

• At the same time overseas earnings were up 12% 

Turning to the future he says: “We face 1973 with our business in better shape 
than it has ever been. Prospects for this year look good so far. We are still confident 
of our ability to achieve a steady rate of growth taking one year with another.” 




How profits increased 


rooo 

1872 

1971 

Sugar 

764 

760 

UK food distribution 

753 

343 

Overseas shopkeeping 
and manufacturing 

812 

733 

Spirits and liqueurs 

460 

341 

Shipping 

223 

313 

Engineering 

826 

349 

Other 

345* 

52 


4,183 

2,891 


* including rente from former Shappey Truer properties 


BOOKER McGONNELL 

Britain • Guyana • Trinidad ■ Jamaica 
Zambia • Malawi • Brazil 

A copy of the report end eccounts it eveileble from 
the Secretory. Booker McConnell, Bucktorobury , 

Houa. London BC4N 8£J 









attractive longs. 

Bank purchases of gilts usually 
suggest slack loan demand. So another 
base rate cut could be on the cards : 
the rates have come down by only 
k% since the budget, compared with 
about a drop of 2% for certificates of 
deposit. 

The Bank of England, perhaps 
unnerved by the pace of the decline 
in the short-term rates (the three 
month Treasury bill rate came down 
from 7.87% to 7.45%), touched the 
brakes and bounced the rate back to 
about 73 %. One cause of the cash 
glut, apart from the seasonal deficit, 
has been the £i;jom-£20om repay¬ 
ment of selective employment tax to 
manufacturers. This is an instalment 
of the £8oom value-added tax 
changeover that is part of the £4.4 
billion borrowing requirement. This 
£8oom “ gift ” to the private sector 
makes the forecast of 20% growth in 
private loan demand during 1973-74, 
produced this week by the brokers, 
VV. Greenwell, look rather implausible. 

One big question is how much 
money will flow into the new tax 
deposits accounts (TDAs), announced 
in the budget. These will pay 2j% 
above Treasury bill rate if the deposit 
is on account of the mainstream cor¬ 
poration tax bill. On the face of it, 
companies with large tax bills are 
unlikely to take out TDAs, with a 
i^-year period to run, until early 1975 
because of possible liquidity require¬ 
ments. 

Most pension funds would find the 
yield highly attractive, but they do not 
pay corporation tax and so are not 
eligible to hold directly. Perhaps they 
should lend Ynoney to companies to 
invest in TDAs, and reap a turn that 
way. Agile operators should be able 
to do better, over a shorter maturity, 
than in almost any other government 
paper. 
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Eurojobbers 

Now, Herr Wedd 

The City hates to see money flowing 
away from it. Wedd Durlacher Mor- 
daunt, the jobbers, hope to turn off 
one tap by opening a book in European 
shares. After a preliminary canter last 
week (when they ended up long on 
stock) they formally opened their book 
of 19 selected German shares on Mon¬ 
day. French stocks will follow next 
month and some from Belgium and 
Scandinavia by the end of the year. 

The system should work simply 
enough, in almost exactly the same way 
as it does with British shares. The only 
difference will arise in settlement, cus¬ 
tody and delivery procedures. Normally, 
jobbers are allowed to deal only with 
British stockbrokers, but one correspon¬ 
dent in each foreign country is per¬ 
mitted. The Deutsche Bank is Wedd’s 
German choice, and it will help to find 
the stock if Wedd is short. Because of 
the prohibition on net foreign invest¬ 
ment there is a premium of around 
2$% on most German shares, and 
British investors have to pay the dollar 
premium (19%) on top, unless they 
have back-to-back loans. 

For British institutions London deal¬ 
ing should speed up settlements but 
may otherwise make little difference, 
and they may prefer to shrug this off 
in favour of the smaller commissions 
that the German banks charge for 
stockbrokering. 

Insurance 

loyalists v 
Unionists _ 

Sir Paul Chambers, chairman of Royal 
Insurance, says that Royal’s accounts 
are “ arrived at after making due pro¬ 
vision for the likely cost, allowing for 
estimated inflation, of settling all claims 
whether reported or not.” This seems 
an acerbic comment on other insurance 
companies’ accounting practices. Com¬ 
mercial Union’s directors transferred 
£2 2m from reserves because they had 
not allowed sufficiently for the way in 
which inflation pushed up the cost of 
claims between the time they were 
incurred and the time they were paid, 
or for claims incurred by a policyholder 
but not yet reported to the company. 
As a result, Royal’s shares look com¬ 
paratively cheap. They are on a p/e 
of 11, compared with 15.4 for 
Commercial Union. 
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Transamerica Corporation 

Non conglomerate 

The Transamerica Corporation of San 
Francisco is the latest addition to the 
ranks of foreigners asking for a listing 
on the London stock exchange. 
Ironically enough, the thing that 
Transamerica is most famous for at 
this moment of history is something 
that it is somewhat embarrassed to 
broadcast: “ Last Tango in Paris,” the 
well-known film. Tango was financed 
and is distributed by its subsidiary 
United Artists. Usually, United Artists 
films are introduced by a logo which 
proclaims that the film is “ entertain¬ 
ment from the Transamerica Corpora¬ 
tion.” Not Last Tango. There have 
been too many irate letters from 
shareholders already, and Transamerica 
is one of the most widely held of 
American companies. 

United Artists was bought by this 
“ multi-service company ” (which hates 
being called a conglomerate) back in 
1967 because it was in the leisure- 
service area, has a valuable film library, 
and United Artists, a household name 
the world over, gave Transamerica 
instant visibility. That said, Trans¬ 
america likes to point out that the 
film profits of $io.8m in 1972 are a 
relatively insignificant part of a net 
operating profit of $8im, or a grand 
total, including the profit from the 
sale of investments, of $88m. 

Basically, Transamerica is a life and 
casualty insurance company—that pro¬ 
vides half the net—plus consumer credit 
($ 10.2m), movies, charter airline and 
budget rent-a-car ($ 13.8m), something 
called title insurance ($io.2m) and 
odds and ends. Title insurance is a 
wholly American activity which is 
something akin to conveyancing and 
ensures that the owners of a house get 
legal ownership. It is a fast-growing 
business since the average American 
moves home once every five years. 

Normally, Transamerica would be. a 
buy. The management is good ; it has 
got a compound annual growth rate 
of 13.9% since i960 in earnings ; the 
.^movies provide jam in good years 
and, in future, will tick over in the 
lean years. This year is butter and 
jam : Tango and the new James Bond 
film, “ Live and Let Die.” Insurance, 
despite the Equity Funding scandal, is 
growing apace: last year sales of life 
assurance were over $200 billion. But 
the American market is in such an odd 
frame of mind that even a p/e of 10 
at $12 does not look a bargain. 
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Trade 

Indemnity 

Company Limited 

Significant progress in 1972 — Favourable climate for further growth 


The 55th Annual General Meeting of Trade 
Indemnity Company Limited will be held on 
Thunday 10th May 1973 In London. 

The following >» an extract from the circu¬ 
lated statement of the Chairman, Mr. F. E. P. 
Sandllands. C.B.F.: 

Accounts. 1972 was a year which, although 
fortunately free of major losses, was of 
considerable significance for the company's 
future. In May 1972, following a sub-dmsion 
of our ordinary shares of £1 each into shares of 
25p, a rights issue was made on the basis of 
one new share for each two held at a price of 
165p per share. The issue was fully subscribed, 
with the result that the company's financial 
strength has been greatly increased and this 
will permit us to retain in future a larger 
proportion of the risks that we underwrite. 
During the year the number and size of 
business failures showed a reduction compared 
with preceding years. This experience has 
benefited our underwriting accounts, which 
have also been helped by record premium 
earnings of £6.203,021, an increase of 13.9% 
over 1971. After reinsurance and brokerage 
reductions, we retained £2,457.932, which is 
18%, more than in 1971. Net claim payments 
at £573,163 were not much reduced from 
the previous year but our expenses of manage¬ 
ment increased by 9.1% to £1,196,148. 

The 1970 underwriting account was 
dosed at 31 December 1972 with an under¬ 
writing profit of £281,934, which compares 
with a profit of £228,695 on the 1969 account. 
The profit commission on the 1970 account is 
£45,552, an increase of £15,272 on 1969. 

The open 1971 underwriting account is in a 
very healthy state at the end of its second 
year. The balance on the account at 31 
December 1972 was £828.575, which compares 
with £442.258 on the 1970 account at 31 
December 1971. It is thus fulfilling the hopes I 
entertained for it a year ago. 

The open 1972 account has. until recently, 
continued the pattern of its predecessor. 
Premium income has shown an increase of 
7.4%, over 1971 and losses in the first year of 
the account have been light. However, more 
recently difficulties and losses have appeared 
in the constructional and engineering trades 
and these demonstrate the benefits of credit 
insurance, even in apparently good times. 
The balance on the 1972 account at 31 
December 1972 was £204,535, which compares 
with £175,817 on 1971 account a year ago. 

The profit and loss account has been 
credited with the underwriting profit trans¬ 
ferred from the now-closed -1970 account 
amounting to £281,934 (1971— £228,6951. 
Additionally, it is credited with franked 
investment income of £58,595 and interest and 
other income of £114,552. The total thus 
credited to the first part of the profit and loss 
account is £455,081, against which is debited 
corporation tax of £167,000 and the unrelieved 
portion of the new advance corporation tax on 
the final dividend which is recommended by 
your directors. The balance brought down to 
credit of the second part of the profit and loss 



account is £281,581, to which is added the 
balance brought forward from last year of 
£378,226 and the £50,000 provision made two 
years ago to strengthen the 1970 underwriting 
account but no longer required and now 
released. This gives a total balance of dispos¬ 
able profit or £709.807. Your directors 
recommend that £100,000 should be trans¬ 
ferred to general reserve in order to strengthen 
the company's position against the bigger 
proportion of retained risk that it will be 
assuming in the future. Your directors also 
recommend a final dividend of 3.4125p per 
share which, with the tax credit of 1.462Sp pier 
share, is the equivalent of I9J% on the issued 
share capital of £900,000. Such dividend 
would, with the 12%, interim paid in September 
1972, amount to 311% on the issued capital of 
£600.000. as it was before the rights issue, and 
191% on the additional new capital of 
£300.000. This is within the limits permitted 
bv the Government under Stage Two of The 
Programme for Controlling Inflation. 

Australia. In Australia our progress through 
1972 was satisfactory. Premium earnings 
increased by 20% on 1971 to a total of 
£336,555 but claims have been proportionately 
greater than in the United Kingdom. 

General. In my comments on the 1971 accounts 
I drew attention to the effect that growing 
consumer expenditure was at that time 
having on our experience. In particular, 
claims in 1971, although high in value, were 
substantially down in number and collections 
of insured debts notified likewise fell away as 
the year proceeded. In 1972 we saw this 
revival extending beyond the consumer- 
orientated trades and industries, so that by the 
year-end even sectors of the economy which 
had been depressed for some time past were 
beginning to report sharp improvements in 
their order books. 

As far as our own figures were concerned 
last year, claims and collections saw an 
extension of the 1971 experience. The number 
of failures notified fell by a further 19% and 
all main trade groups returned lower totals 
than in 1971. Over the same period, collections 
notified fell by more than 32% in number and 
by nearly 37% in value. 

1 have already referred to the growth in 
premium earnings last year. Our turnover, of 
insured transactions rose by 15.5% to produce 


a total of business written in London and 
Melbourne of £4,096 million. 

Unlike 1971, when three major, failures 
helped to put a record volume of new 
insurances on to our books, new business last 
ear was hard to come by. The main contri- 
utions to our growth in 1972 came instead 
from the boost given to insured turnovers by 
economic revival and, at the same time, from 
the inflation of these turnovers by higher 
wholesale and raw material prices. The same 
factors arc continuing to influence our develop¬ 
ment at the present time, with prices of 
imported raw materials, in particular, threaten¬ 
ing even sharper increases in the months to 
come. 

Current Outlook. Our business should benefit 
in 1973 from the introduction of value added 
tax on I April. Apart from the obvious point 
that insured turnovers will rise in most cases 
by something approaching the proportion of the 
tax, the change-over to VAT should generate 
a demand for new credit insurance cover for 
two reasons. In the first place, suppliers will 
find it difficult to assess the effects of VAT 
on the working capital of individual customers, 
which in many instances is likely to be eroded. 
Secondly, should a bad debt arise, there is no 
provision in the regulations for any refund of 
value added tax, such as was possible in the 
case of purchase tax. On those two counts 
alone, therefore. I look for a growth of new 
business premiums in the current year. 

Britain's entry into Europe is also having 
an increasing influence on the development of 
your company. This can be seen, not only in 
the higher level of enquiry for cover on buyers 
in other countries of the Community, but also 
in the rising volume of credit information being 
exchanged daily on Community buyers with 
other members of the International Credit 
Insurance Association and the Berne Union. 

Last June the Scholey Report on the 
Export Credits Guarantee Department was 
published. The proposals offer attractive 
nrospects for the expansion or our export 
business and we look forward to discussing 
their implementation with the Department. 

You will gather from what I have said 
that the present climate is a favourable one 
for the further growth of our business. 
Economic revival, provided it is not impeded 
by industrial disputes, should continue over a 
widening range of trades and industries. 
Insured turnovers should in turn benefit from 
this expansion, as well as from higher prices 
(at least at the raw material end) and from the 
introduction of value added tax. Furthermore, 

I hope to see an increased volume of new 
business resulting both from the new tax and 
from developments in the European Economic 
Community. On the claims and collection front, 
our 1972 experience is likely to be projected 
well into 1973. Nevertheless, I am convinced 
that imponderables, such as the effects of 
VAT, industrial action, depressed profit 
margins and foreign competition, will con¬ 
tinue to justify insuring against the unexpected 
and potentially catastrophic effects of bad 
debt losses. 



“Much have I travel’<1 
in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and 
kingdoms seen;” Kcaw 



You’ll see her in Bangkok. 

In Tokyo. Or Rome. And at home in Singapore. 
Her home is also five miles high. 

Gentle hostess, caring for you 
with a warmth that only she knows 
how to give. She is the heart 
of Singapore Airlines. 


KUAlAUJMfl 

■OHM MAMAS 

COtOMIO MEOAN SMGAPOM 



igapore. 

I 


A/RUNES 

A great way to fly 


£1, Toyr Travel Agent or SIA. 143/7 Revent Street. IstnAon W1R 71 Jl WOI^unn «io p M .i 1 4—i—. 


H'C TJ.IUI OU OlCJfC 


That's industry's basic problem, and it's a tough one. Much of today's world 
would literally perish without the vital products and services that keep life 
going. Yet it is also industry's responsibility to do this in a world that stays 
clean and green. 
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Was your last convention a boie? 


-This year. 


in. 




add a little 
Spanish 

."Spice” 


C .Mil 

4 s i 


Mella Hotels has the recipe: 


Let them organize your next 
convention with Spanish “spice’ 
at one of these great 
Melia Hotels. 







Mella Mallorca - 
I'alm* ri« Mallorca 

11*10 luxury 1001 ns In ulegant 
Pnlimi tie Mallorca huaide the 
sea Complete Installations 
for conventions The best site 
on the most popular island 
in the Mediterranean 


Mella Castilla Madrid 

Kurope h largest and hen 
•■quipped international 
eoiiveiillon hotel I wm luxury 
rooms and Miltcs complete 
convention sei vices I includes 
simultaneous* translation 
facilities), night club, gourmet 
restaurants ele A city' 
a 1 thin the most exciting 
and cosmopolitan city 
in Kurope 


Mella Hon Pope 
(Marbella Costa dal Hoi) 

2MI lu\m > rooms anil suites 
Cully equipped for 
conventions Hie super luxury 
hotel in elegant Mitrhella, 
meeting place of the ' .let Set 
on tlic Metflteirnncnn eoutt 
Plur the beautiful Andalusian 

country hNp 


Mella Alicante - Alicante 

hrtl luxury suites with the 
most modern Installations for 
con veil lions and huMlness 
meetings, In the largest hotel 
on the Mediterranean coast 




Mella Madrid 

-!Mi luxury rooms and suites 
The perfect selling fur u 
select convention or business 
meeting Plus international 
cuisine, fuu and Spanish 
spice' 


Mella Torremollnoa 
(Costa dal Sol) 

220 rooms with the utmost in 
comfort, on the .Mcdtlcnniican 
in the unusual, lively and 
exciting city uf Tnrremolmok, 
the Mecca of European 
iiiurlala 



Mella Puerto de la Cruz 
Tenerlfte (Canary lalanda) 

•loo henulllullv appointed 
rooms with magnificent views 
»f the «ea and mountain*. 

A luxury loiiventlon on an 
Inland of enchantment 



Old Amsterdam 




£0 



New Amsterdam 


When business brings you to 
Amsterdam come to the Alpha Ilotel. 
You'll welcome the friendly service, 
the convivial atmosphere, and the 
choice of superb restaurants. Every¬ 
thing's designed for your com fort 
and convenience. 

Twin bedded room 99 guilders, 
single room 75 guilders, including 
Dutch breakfast, service and all local 
taxes. And no hidden extras! 

d'he Alpha is a great new Dutch 
master! Send for our brochure now. 


j ju//s- //nfci/r alpha hotel 


for modern conventions plus that little bit of Spanish “spice” 

nflgirvatloni: Contact your nearest travel agint, or Malia Hotela (U. K.) Ltd., 10 Dover Street, 
London W1X-3PH, Tel: 01-409 2860, Telex-. 22103 METEL U K , or. Melia Hotels, Prlncesa 2B. 
Madrid-8. Spain, Tel: 240 60 00. Telex 27333. 


Europe Boulevard 10 Amsterdam 11 Phone f 01 J 0) 44 28 51 
Telex 133/5 Cables Alphnhed Amsterdam 
Pmo p.irkmcj for 350 t drs 

Contrnl Booking Otfu e Strand Hotels Group 1 2 Sherwood Struct 
London W1 V 8AF England 
lei 01 43/9?2:> Telex 3/4/4 
Reservations via CITEl 

Advance bookintj (London) 01 437 9222 
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WORLD SHARES & MONEY 


INTEREST RATES GETTING TOGETHER AGAIN (3-month deposits) 


Eurodollar deposits 

t f\ 

\ f Certificates of deposit / * 

\ in London j 

! 






$ Certificates of deposit 
in New York 


Euromark deposits) 



[A|M|J ,J iAiS |0,N 
1971 


J,F iM,AiMiJ,J,AiS i 0 iNi DIJ , F , M , A 

1972 1973 


13 V2 n 
High Low 


Pnco Change 
1 7-4 73 on week 


Algemene Bank 
Amsterdam Rot 
Auei & NZ Bank 
BenkAmarica 
B of Iraland 
B of Montreal 
H of NS Walaa 
B of Sroiland 
B Bruxelles 
Bankets Trust 
Barclays 

Bruxallaa Lambert 
Can Imp Com 
Charterhouse Group 
Chnae Manhattan 
Chnnucul NY 
Commerzbank 
Conill 

Credit Commercial 
Credit Fonder 
Credit Suisse 
Dai Ichi Kangyo 
Deutsche Bunk 
Dreadner Rank 
First Nat City 
First Nat Fmancn 
Fuji 

Gen Occidental# 

Guinness Psai 

Hamhros 

Hill Samusl 

Hongkong ft Sh 

Keysar Ullmann 

Kleinworl Benson 

Kredielbank 

KundBnkredit 

LBI 

Lloyds 

Manuf's Hanover T it 
Mediobanca 
Mercantile Credit 
Mercury Sues 
Midland 
Montagu TruBl 
Morgan J P 
Nut ft Gnndlava 
Not Australasia 
N.it Com Grp 
N.u Want 
Nord Cie du 
Norsk Credubk 
Paribas 


ftalker Secs 
Mde Barique 
M de Belgique 



M 382 

- 4 

4 / 

FI B4 

0 1 

4 3 

41 7p 

r 2 

2 4 

$44} 

i 

2 5 

460p 


34 

CS1BJ 

1 


B90p 

10 

20 

013p* 


34 

Fr B 3750 

1 35 

33 

$574 

’i 

49 

306p 

6 

2 B 

Fr B 2920 

* 60 

3 4 

C$32 



l06p 

1 

3 9 

$46} 

• 1 

4 4 

$45 

0 

64 

DM 190 

0 

4 3 

$394 


b 5 

F r 1 74 

* 1 2 

47 

Fr 439 

2 

6 6 

Fr 5, 3 700 

70 

2 2 

Y 580 

20 


DM 296 8 

14? 

2 9 

DM 231) 

0 4 

3-9 

%m 

31 

1 7 

77p 

2 

34 

Y 59B 

32 

1 0 

Fr 1880 

-1 150 

08 

E40p 

► 3 

3 7 

474p 

\ 4 

2 1 

1 G9p 

0 

2 7 

f 29} 

*21 

1 7 

207p 

1 

3 2 

145p 

b 

2 7 

Fr B 9000 

t 50 

2 2 

DM 520 


1 9 

31 5p 

10 

32 

79Spll 

2 

2 9 

t 531) 

u 

50 

L 85700 

1 1300 

1 3 

93p 

- 1 

4 4 

1 7 Op 

10 

2 1 

41 0p 

4 

3 3 

?42p 

4 

2 1 

$97) 

H 

2 9 

1 1 8p 4 

2 

3 7 

SAJ4 5 

0 04 

2 6 

1 flBp 


3 0 

30 bp 

0 

2 8 

Fr 35 1 

i 

94 

% 143 

31 

69 

Fr 230 9 

- 6 1 

48 

C$30) 

*1 


02()p- 

10 

1 8 

243p* 

■f 2 

2 7 

fr B 3795 

r 90 

4? 



Standard ft Chart 

530p 

B 

2 6 

Sum 

Fr 397 

13* 

4 ; 

Sumitomo 

Y b90 

50 

1 0 

Swiss Bank Curp 

Fr S 37BO 

50 

2 1 

Union Bank Switz 

Fr S 4105 

115 

2 4 

Union Discount 

4/5p 

-5 

5 1 

United Dorn Tat 

l03p 


J a 

Breweries, other 

Allied Breweries 

drink 

89p 

1 

4 3 


1972 

High 

/1 

Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price Change 

1 7<A 73 on week 

Yield 

Apr 1 7 

69 

47) 

Anhouser Busch 

$48} 


1 2 

1 70 

122 

Boss Charnngtnn 

129p 

1 

3 9 

106 

132 B 

Buis NV 

FI 141 2 

04 

2 5 

173 

147 

Distiller* 

I59)p 

• »1 

4 2 

49 

33) 

Distill Seagrams 

$41) 

'1 

1 7 

4/0 

375 

Dortmund Union 

DM 380) 

♦ 3) 

2 6 

1B1 

141 

Guinness 

147p 

3 

4 9 

361 

2381 

Hemeken 

FI 31/ 


1 1 

423 

330 

Kinn brewery 

Y 390 

35 

1 9 

1 195 

5 70 

Moat Henneaay 

Fr 1120 

75 

0 9 

20] 

14) 

Nat Distillers 

$14} 

i 

6 2 

124 

77 

Scottish ft Newc 

B0p 

1 

3 8 

MB 

1*80 

Sth African Br 

R1 73 

. 0 00 


100 

71 

Whitbread A’ 

75}p 

1 

4 8 



Building, building mete riel a 



23? 

1 05 

Assoc Portljnd 

ZOOp* 


4 R 

1B3 

130) 

BPB Industries 

I44p 

42 

4 8 

20} 

8) 

Boise Cascade 

$10} 

i 

2 5 

362 

262 

Bovis 

298p 

+ 10 

/ 1 

276 

195 

Cirnenl* Lafarge 

Fr 234} 

■ 

6-4 

2 795 

2100 

CBF1 Cement 

Tr B 2 700 

15 

4 7 

324 

252 

Coetoln 

?82p 


2 7 

150 

130 

Eng China Clays 

138p 

1 

1 9 

29190 

19050 

halcamantl 

l27900 

♦ 1250 

1 / 

1 76 

12b 

Laing A' 

145p 

3 

1 7 

95 

73 

London Brick 

7 Bp* 

4-2 

4 6 

122 

89) 

Marlay 

90)P 

t 1 

3 8 

352 

310 

Pilkington Bros 

32 Ip 

4 4 

33 

126 

100 

fiedland 

112p 

' 2 

7 9 

126 

95 

Rugby Portland 

106 p 

1 1 

3 6 

149 

125 

Stcetley 

148p 

f 7 

3 7 

2G0 

205 

Tarmac 

220p 

1 

4 1 

104 

204 

Taylor Woodrow 

2Q0p* 

4 5 

2 3 

1 IB 

95 

Wimpey 

99p* 

1 2 

1 3 



Catering, hotels, entertainment 



134 

98 

A1 V A 

113p 


6 0 

02) 

30 ( 

CBS 

$40) 

* ’J 

3 4 

122 

66} 

Walt Disney 

$91} 

2 i 


242 

106 

Granada A 

176p 

- 6 

3-2 

194) 

130 

Grand Metropolitan I37p 

1 

33 

55} 

31) 

Holiday Inns 

$31} 

1 

OR 

480 

356 

Lyons A 

302p 

4 

2 8 

261 

192 

Trust Houses rort« 

23 1 p 

1 4 

4 4 



Chendeale 




86 7 

02 8 

AKZO 

FI 83) 

2 2 

43 

34 

20} 

Alhright ft Wilson 

2?p 

J 1 

4 6 

914 

520 

AN 1C 

L 780 

5 


40) 

26) 

Amer Cyanarnid 

$28} 

hi 

43 

174) 

1J7 

BASF 

DM 164 

5 2 

4-9 

152 

123 

Bayer 

DM 132 

4 

49 

2990 

2020 

CIBA-GEIGY 

Fr S 2020 

110 

1 1 

100) 

7B 

Dow 

$104} 

1 

1 7 

107) 

144} 

Dupont 

$173} 

' I 

2 9 

486 

404 

Fisons 

412p 

- 1 

2 9 

7ft 

23} 

W R Grace 

$24} 

4 * 

8 2 

1769 

14G 

Hoechst 

DM 148) 

4 

b 1 

294 

271 

ICI 

280p 

2 

5 0 

97 

85 

Laporte 

95p 

4 1 

3 9 

57 

48) 

Monsanto 

$50 

1 1 

32 

761 

426 

Montecatim Edison L 045 

1 1 


708) 

272 

Norsk Hydro 

Kreeo 

28} 

06 

199 

150 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr 184) 

1 

6 5 

3180 

2370 

Solvay A 

Fr B 3100 

-6 

60 

206 

108 

St Gubain 

Fr 195} 

3} 

64 



with help from Maasri Yamaichi Secuntiea Co 


Ex capitalisation 


I f\ Net yield 


In) Interim smed reduced or p 
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THE ECONOMIST AMUI^ZL 1973 


1972-73 

High Low 

EEBB 


73* 

69* 

Brooke Bond B’ 

B1*p 

- 1 

47 

99* 

78* 

Cadbury Schwappas 

90*p* 

. 

4 7 

204 

120 

Cavan ham 

146p 

4 1 

1-7 

99} 

67* 

Colgate-Palmolive 

SB3* 

-3* 

1 6 

0 GO 

440 

Col Sugar Raf 

SA4 72 

- 0-18 


’,45 

86 

Filch Lovall 

101 p 

♦ 1 

4 2 

70 1 

26 

Ganaral Foods 

S27 


52 

07* 

38| 

General Mills 

$BO* 

+ * 

16 

1 70 

138 

Gill & Duffus 

13Bp 

3 

47 

464 

382 

Glaxo 

387p 

• 12 

2-6 

44 

39* 

Ham/ 

$40* 

-1* 

2 6 

720000 

167000 

Hoffman La Roche 

FrS 167000 

8000 

0-6 

49| 

43* 

Krahco 

$46 

- 1 * 

3-9 

7005 

1605 

LOraal 

Fr 2 BOO 

- 40 

09 

3438 

2196 

Moita 

L343B 

1 530 


4300 

3000 

Nestle 

FrS 3070 

F 120 

18 

44* 

364 

Pfizer 

$40* 

* 

1-6 

119 

76* 

Procter Gamble 

$ 101 * 

n* 

1 6 

/O 

56 

Rank* Hovi* 

03 *p 

♦ 3* 

6 3 

169 

286 

Reckitt & Colman 

303p 

-7 

3-3 

3950 

3450 

Sandoz 

Ft S 3460 

- 70 

1 9 

04) 

51* 

S pi Weis 

64p 

+ 1 

4-9 

39* 

25| 

Swill 

$25* 

i! 

2-7 

18/ 

107 

Tate & Lyle 

1 B 6 p 

* 2 

66 

109 

69 

Unigale 

73p 

t 2 

4 2 

396 

363 

Unilever 

365p* 

- 2 

32 

159 8 

794 

Unilever NV 

FI 157-6 

1 4 

43 

103 

7b 

United Biscuits 

81 p 

- 1 

3-5 

445 

383 

Gold mim»—flnam 

Anglo-Amencan 

ee 

396p 

/ 

2-8 

16* 

10 * 

Anglo Am Gold 

L15* 


3 b 

775 

224 

Charter Cons 

226p 

1 

36 

275 

228 

Cana Gold Fields 

246p 

1 

3 1 

17* 

10 * 

Gonoral Mining 

L 12 ** 

* 

4 3 

25* 

19 

J ourg Cons 

r 1 9| 

* 

2 8 

080 

746 

Rand Selection 

830p 

10 

3-3 

3/6 

312 

Union Coip 

32bp 

3 

3 1 

7b 1 

55 

Insurance 

Aetna Lie & Cas 

$02 

21 

2 / 

557 

388 

Allianz Versii.h 

DM 522 

13 

M 

154 

115 

CT Bowring 

11 Bp 

5 

2 -h 

no 

178 

Comm Union 

702p 


4 3 

560 

422 

Eagle Star 

468p 

2 

3 2 

.142 

2/3 

Equity 61 Law 

?94p 

l 1 

1 G 

706 

156 

Gan Act idem 

1 B 2 p 

I 3 

3 B 

'0910 

48350 

Ganazaii 

L 75800 

1 1000 

0-5 

76R 

210 

G^nKoyal Exch 

234p 


2 3 

21 ? 

166 

1 Aarfel & Geneml 

1 74p* 

• 2 

32 

90 

65* 

.JigiJUedrlsndn 

FI 73 1 

1 0 1 

3 3 

404 

314 

Paari 

32 Ip* 

l 1 

3 7 

7*0 

276 

Phoenix 

240p 

7 

4 2 

199 

lbB 

Piudential 

1 75p* 

1 3 

3 (1 

406 

332 

Royal 

352p 


4 b 

5940 

4/50 

Royale Beige Vie Ac 

Fr B 5940 

I 10 

3 9 

.114 

250 

Sadgwirk Forbos 

2B4p 

2 

3 5 

555 

478 

Sun Allurice 

4 9 Bp 

2 

3-7 

1/5 

305 

Faisho Mar & F 

Y 438 

25 

1-3 

913 

670 

Tok 10 Marino 

Y 82b 

53 

0 / 

H3/& 

47/S 

Zurich Ins 

Fr S 7900 

7 7S 

2 1 

745 

168 

Investment truete 

Alliance Trust 

195p 

1 

3 2 

52* 

44 

Atlas Electric 

46*p 

• 1 

3 0 

144 

123 

BET Deferred 

125*p 

« 4 

4 6 

)5 

73 

British Assets 

74p 

3 

7 0 

158 

173 

Cable Trusl 

1//*P 

• 1 

34 

188 

1 b 2 

Foreign 81 Col 

156p 

3 

1 9 

ir»ti 

122 

Globe Investments 

17Bp 


3 7 

48 

38* 

Industrial Ik Gen 

4 Ip 

F * 

3 7 

63 

4‘J 

Mercantile Inv 

53p 

1 4 

4 3 

273 

225* 

Robeco 

FI 2b2 * 

2 * 

4-8 

182 

148 

Roiincu 

H 1b7 

24 

1 0 

1 18* 

97* 

Wilsn Investment 

103p 

-1 2 

1 9 

2/J 

70 

23* 

37» 

Mines, met els 

Alcan 

AlCOB 

SC27* 

$55* 

12* 

J 3 

7150 

1850 

Aluauisse 

Fr S 2010 

06 

10 


26* 

Amar Met Climax 

S33* 


4-7 

74 

19* 

Anaconda 

$21* 

* 


ifia 

102 

CAST 

1 I6p 

-2 

4 3 

405 

345 

Do Beers De»d 

349p 

6 

30 

134 

96* 

Delta Metal 

1 16p 

f 4 

43 

99* 

63 

Falconbndgn 

SC/4 

13 


36* 

32 

Inter Nickel 

$32 

* 

3 1 

431 

365 

Johnson Matihey 

420p 

8 

3 0 

29* 

24| 

Kennecott 

$28* 

1 

35 

’ 3? 

90 

Lonrtio 

B6p 

7 

'J 9 

3 90 

2.35 

MIM Holdings 

$A2 87 

0 15 

2-6 

353 

."75 

MetaWgosellschalt 

DM 302 

-1 2 

1 3 

169 6 

1341 

Pechmay 

Fr 147* 

423 

e 1 

/5 

48-2 

Psnarroya 

Fr 48 2 

1 8 

0-2 

262 

169 

Potgieterarust Plat 

1 73p* 

5 

2 7 

22* 

12 

Reynolds Metals 

$15* 

* 

2 6 

770 

224 

RTZ 

244p 

- 6 

7 e 

410 

310 

Roan Cone 

335p 

4 10 

1 1 9 

54 b 

486 

Selection Trust 

505p 

4 15 

3-6 

1815 

142R 

Union Mlmere 

Fr B 1815 

4 95 

4-1 

5 24 

2-10 

Western Mining 

SA242 

+ 0 01 

05 

748 

222 

ZaTnnngki 

230p 

4 2 

9-8 

8/ 

71 

Motors, oareapoa 

Assoc Engineering 

* 

79p 

♦* 

5 4 


29* 

BLMC 

35*p 

42 

5-6 

140 

161 

BMW 

DM 331 

4 11 

18 

7G* 

10* 

Boeing 

$194 

* 

2-1 

694 

46* 

Caterpillar Traci 

$64* 


2-2 

47} 

31* 

Chrysler 

$34* 

-1* 

2 9 


1072-73 Ordinary Prtee Chang* Yl*id 

High Low atnoka 17/4/73 on w*ak Apr 17 


108 

79 1 

Citroen 

Fr BB 

BVM 


425 

323 

Daimler-Benz 

DM 396 

4 

22 

111 

90 

Dunlop 

10Bp 

1 7 


2875 

2068 

Fmi 

L 2664 

b 


27 

2 u 

Firestone Tire 

$21* 

i 

38 

BO* 

eii 

Ford 

$64* 

-2 

4-2 

32 


General Dynamics 

*17| 

<1 


83 

?n 

General Motors 

$73 

-2| 

bO 

31 » 

261 

Goodyear 

$20* 

1 

33 

1000 

076 

Honda 

Y 700 

- no 

1 3 

405 

299 

Komatsu 

Y 299 

20 

2 8 

117 

79 

Lex Service 

99p 

+ 7 

3 3 

iH 

?i 
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CAPE ASBESTOS 

Further substantial increase in 
earnings in 1972 

9 Turamoi increased by 11" ( , to £55.6m. 

# I’tolil lielore lav increased by W',, io £4,I41,(X)0 
0 Tamings per share up 35",, to 14.6p. 

^ Maximum permilled increase of 5"„ In ordinary 
dividends for the year. 

Continued improvements in elliciencies in the U.K .combined with 
strengthening ol building products market, has contributed to profit increase. 
The mining div ision.assisted by favourable currency changes, has also done well. 


"We are expecting io sell more and to make more profit m 
I9.’5 than we did m 1472". reports Mr R 11 Deni, Chairman 


w 


The Cape Asbestos Company Limited 

114 1'ark Street London W IV 4AB 


Compendium S. A. Holding (Luxembourg) 


controlled bn 


Banco Ambrosiano Group 

bos /iiirclinscd S1 a.000,000 /irinci/xtl amount 
of a % Subordinated .Votes due, t!)!)S 
eonrertible into £00,000 shares of Common Stock of 

Union Commerce Corporation 


The undersigned initiated anti assisted both /nifties 
in the negotiation of this transaction. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
MORGAN & CIE INTERNATIONAL S. A. 
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Something on 
the City 

THE EUROPEAN MONEY PUZZLE 

By Peter Readman and others. 

Michael Joseph. 165 pages. £3. 

THE CITY 

By Richard Spiegelberg. 

Blond and Briggs: 264 pages. £3. 

This week a British firm of stockjobbers, 
Wedd Durlacher Mordaunt, began mak¬ 
ing a book in 19 German shares. Thus 
insurance companies, pension funds, 
unit trusts and other British institutions 
that have been investing heavily in 
equities for a couple of decades will be 
able to ring up their stockbrokers and 
buy German shares in London. This 
will earn the City some useful buying 
and selling commissions; will help the 
process of familiarisation with common 
market names; and might just have 
repercussions on the way German 
industry is financed. This last prospect 
makes the City lick its lips. Common 
market enthusiasts have long prophesied 
that the one sector of the British 
economy that should immediately bene¬ 
fit from membership is the stock market. 
Once the backward continentals see 
how efficiently the London market 
works, they will shed their banking 
backers and flock stock marketwards, 
that is Londonwards, and raise their 
capital on the biggest, freest and easiest 
market in Europe. British merchant 
banks will help industrial companies 
cast off their traditional chains and will 
advise on new and cleverer ways of 
raising money, merging and making 
acquisitions than the poor dumb-bells 
ever thought existed. That complex of 
financial institutions with the privilege 
of paying the highest office rents in 
Europe will also get in on the act: 
insurers and their brokers, discount 
houses and money brokers, commodity 
markets and commodity brokers, clear¬ 
ing banks, foreign banks, merchant 
banks and finance houses in the City 
of all kinds. 

The authors of “The European 
Money Puzzle” dispute the likelihood 
of this view of the future. In a valuable 
antidote to much of the unthinking 
euphoria about the possible role of the 
City in Europe, they emphasise that the 
difference between London and the 


rest is not simply that the City is a 
slicker and quicker and fatter and 
better capital market than any other on 
the continent, which is bound to win 
out in some race to be the financial 
centre of Europe. I’he differences go 
very deep into the economic structure 
and political regimes and administrative 
systems of each country. In general, the 
role of transforming savings into invest¬ 
ment played by capital markets is dir¬ 
ected by governments (in France) and 
banks (in Germany) and state holding 
companies (in Italy) and private holding 
companies (in Belgium) far more than 
stock markets. The most important role 
that stock markets have, in the opinion 
of the authors, is to provide capital for 
industry, and to channel it to the most 
efficient users. The absence of con¬ 
tinental stock markets with London's 
degree of sophistication and trading 
volume does not seem to have slowed 
down the rate of economic growth in 
Europe; the reverse seems to be the 
case. France’s civil service has done a 
better job of channelling investment 
funds to growth industries than the 
London stock market. Why, the con¬ 
tinentals might well ask, do we need 
London? 

Dirigisme (by the state, state banks or 
some powerful financial intermediaries) 
versus the free stock market—that is 
the philosophical dilemma underlying 
the trend of changes in financial insti¬ 
tutions over the next few years. Since 
the risks of business are so great, and 
the owners of industry in Britain are, 
increasingly, the insurance companies 
and pension funds that cannot take 
risks on behalf of their policy-holders 
and pensioners, the Government has to 
step in. On the continent, there are 
investment banks with sufficient capital 
muscle and skill to do some industrial 
reorganisation of their own. The absence 
of an active stock market means that 
they can be indifferent to the moans 
of shareholders, who are usually too 
uninformed to moan, anyway. Their 
share prices might perform in a less 
volatile way, and be less fun, than in 
London—but if their return comes in 
the form of a high growth rate and low 
inflation, they have less reason to com- 

C lain: the main purpose of saving is to 
e richer tomorrow. As one French 
banker told the authors: “Britain has a 
good capital market but no capital; the 


continentals plenty of capital but no 
markets.” This book provides a readable 
guide to the structure of the capital 
markets (defined in the broad sense) 
of the main EEC countries though 
marred by occasional lapses—tor 
example, Parisbas for Paribas—in spell¬ 
ing. It should provoke a lot of useful 
argument on how they will change. 

Good strong critical books on the 
City are a much-needed counterbalance 
to the staple diet of flatulent and com¬ 
placent self-praise that the City is so 
good at producing and consuming. 
While Mr Spiegelberg’s book gets top 
marks for critical tone, it never gets 
down to answering the important, 
indeed the basic, question which it poses 
right at the end: “Does the City col¬ 
lectively or individually exercise its 
responsibilities in a way that could be 
reasonably expected of such a vast 
power structure in a democratic society?” 
For one thing, a view on this question 
of accountability should surely be com¬ 
plemented by a view about its efficiency: 
the critic would be on much stronger 
ground if he could argue that the City 
is useless as well as corrupt. But the 
first charge is not made, and the second 
is assumed rather than proved. It is 
about time someone wrote a really good 
(antipathetic) analysis of the City— 
which should, incidentally, include a 
long chapter on the rule oi the financial 
press, from whence Mr Spiegelberg has 
sprung, but in which he displays a 
curious lack of interest. Surely it 
deserves a chapter? At present, there is 
a lack of a credible theoretical base 
from which to attack the question of 
responsibility. Mr Spiegelberg seems 
merely to be criticising the City for 
devoting so much of its energy to making 
money. Yes, that is what it does, but 
complaining that it is irresponsible to 
pursue that goal is pretty feeble. 

Two into one 


WITNESS TO AN ERA: INDIA 
1920 TO THE PRESENT DAY 

By Frank Moraes. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 344 pages. 
£4.50. 


The title of this book is something of 
a misnomer. The political reminiscences 
of one of India’s most prominent jour¬ 
nalists span not one era but two: the 
end of imperial rule and the quarter- 
century in which independent India 
has constructed and stabilised a new 
political life. Mr Frank Moraes has 
for decades witnessed these develop¬ 
ments from a singular vantage point, as 
one of the first Indian journalists on the 
influential British-owned Times of India 



before 1947 , then as editor of the Times 
of Ceylon, and latterly of the Indian 
Express. His career has taken him 
round Asia and Europe, led him into 
conversation and friendship with many 
of the men who moulded independent 
India, and recently exposed him to 
Pakista n i fire on India’s borders. He 
describes India and its leaders with 
pride shot through with trenchant 
criticism; and he uses his wider travels 
and meetings with non-Indian leaders 
as a springboard from which to redis¬ 
cover his native land. 

Part political analysis, part trave¬ 
logue, this book tends in places to be 
disjointed; butterHy-like, the author 
lights on events and personalities which 
have seemed particularly striking to 
him. He is undoubtedly most convincing 
and informative when he deals with 
India’s political development. He takes 
his readers through the last years of 
British rule, when whatever later com¬ 
mentators may write about the ebb¬ 
tide of empire, to men on the spot the 
raj seemed firmly in the saddle for 
decades to come. He introduces India’s 
nationalist leaders and broods on the 
blind alleys they traversed (as in the 
“Quit India” movement of 1942 , when 
they miscalculated their political tactics 
in relation to the raj) and the tragedies 
of their failures to come to terms with 


his regime stored up trouble for the 
future. 1 'hough acknowledging Nehru’s 
stature and his immense contribution 
to the shape and stability of Asia’s 
major working democracy, Mr Moraes 
underlines the weakness that has since 
flowed from Nehru’s inability or 
refusal to train a younger generation of 
leaders to take the reins of power; and 
he writes scathingly of a nation’s 
politicians who can apparently lose the 
power of independent thought and 
mortgage their minds to two leaders in 
succession, Gandhi and Nehru, whose 
ideologies were often starkly contra¬ 
dictory. He describes regretfully the 
too-brief rule of Shastri, a homespun 
politician of principle who belied the 
calculations of congress king-makers; 
and concludes with an analysis of the 
power and politics of Mrs Indira Gandhi, 
the supposedly neutral figure, the malle¬ 
able woman, who has confounded them 
all. 

The value of this book is not in the 
accuracy of the narrative or the inter¬ 
pretation of political events. Earlier 
parts can in places be challenged by 
reference to the historical sources, and 
on more recent events even the best 
informed journalist has only partial 
knowledge. Its contribution lies in the 
superb vignettes of India’s major leaders, 
which are drawn from first-hand en- 


probed more deeply into the feelings 
of the Indian generation brought up in 
the final years of the raj, committed to 
national sentiment yet deeply influenced 
by Britain and the west. Mr Moraes, as 
one whom the British considered a 
“safe” Indian journalist, might have 
much to tell us here had he wished to 
explore this area of his experience. But 
even as it stands, this is an elegant and 
forceful book, which should appeal to 
anyone interested in Asia and its 
dilemmas of development. 

King Stork 

THE KENNEDY PROMISE 

By Henry Fairlie. 

Eyre Methuen. 376 pages. £2.60. 

A writer who chooses to praise Presi¬ 
dent Nixon, even if only in passing, at 
the expense of President Kennedy, 
takes a risk, and the time between 
writing and publication has not been 
kind to Mr Fairlie. Today he would 
be unlikely to write that “If a Richard 
Nixon in the White House is still the 
Richard Nixon who clambered his way 
there, not suddenly transformed from a 
politician into a monarch ...” This 
has an odd ring in days when Washing¬ 
ton echoes with references to King 
Richard and his court. Kennedy is 


the inherent contradictions of the 
development of political awareness in a 
plural society. Once partition had been 
accomplished, independent India strove 
to find an internal equilibrium and an 
international role under the over-arching 
leadership of the Mahatma’s heir, 
Jawaharlal Nehru. But though dis¬ 
illusion with Nehru’s paternal role was 
not overt until the last years of his life, 
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toe: respected witness 


counters, long and acute observation 
and often friendship: Gandhi, the com¬ 
pelling enigma, Vallabhai Patel, the 
shrewd Gujarati who allied with the 
Mahatma in his determination to oust 
the British, and Jinnah, the perhaps 
unwilling architect of Pakistan who 
held his cards close, never divulged his 
intentions and exploited to the full 
the tactical mistakes of his opponents. A 
younger generation of historians will 
be grateful for these and other portraits, 
which bring vitality to the bare records 
of past speeches and decisions. 

But perhaps it is misleading to focus 
solely on the all-India political circle 
which gathers in New Delhi, Bombay 
and Calcutta. To such the journalist’s 
attention naturally gravitates: it is they 
who make the headlines. But behind 
their speeches, manoeuvres and decisions 
lie the realities of politics in each area 
of India, the pressures of poverty, 
patronage, the ties of family and caste 
which are the stuff of political power, 
the building blocks of power bases 
without which none can rise to all- 
India stature. These have no place in 
Mr Moraes’s analysis, but without some 
awareness of them the politicians he 
describes are shadow figures. Readers 
of this book may well compare it with 
Nirad Chaudhuri’s “The Autobiography 
of an Unknown Indian.” Chaudhuri 


criticised for surrounding himself with 
advisers who gave him the answers he 
sought; for denigrating the Depart¬ 
ment of State; for putting his own 
men into the departments to make 
them responsive to his will: all things 
President Nixon has done. 

None of this means that Mr Fairlie 
has not written a useful antidote to 
the Kennedy legend—if one is needed 
any more—with points fairly taken, 
although the lengthy indictment of 
the Kennedy methods becomes mono¬ 
tonous. It is Mr F'airlie’s view that 
John Kennedy whipped, the American 
people up to a fever-pitch of excitement, 
expectation and terror; governed by 
jumping from one crisis to another, in 
which he could be seen displaying his 
personal leadership on a world stage; 
neglected politics, which is “the an of 
persuading a people to do what is 
necessary”; and took unforgivable risks 
with the safety of the country and, 
indeed, the world. One is almost led to 
believe that it was somehow Kennedy’s 
fault that the Russians tried to put 
missiles into Cuba. 

In foreign policy Mr Fairlie stresses, 
quite rightly, the vinues of patience 
and realism; these were virtues which 
did not much appeal to John Kennedy 
or to Roben Kennedy, who is granted 
one of the final chapters. He observes. 
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also quite rightly, that the American 
people were persuaded that “they could 
stand on the walls of freedom across 
the world . . . but never to bear the 
pain”. They know now that this is not 
true, but Kennedy was not the only 
president who tried to persuade them. 
Mr Fairlie’s ideal president is much 
more like Eisenhower, who found the 
idea of nuclear war “preposterous” 
and who was the clear antithesis of 
John Kennedy, a King Log to his King 
Stork. Yet if there was ever a president 
who neglected domestic problems, as 
Mr Fairlie says that Kennedy did, it 
was Eisenhower. 

The truth is that Mr Fairlie regards 
the presidency as a dangerous institution 
in the wrong hands; it is indeed a most 
powerful institution and has grown 
more so since Kennedy’s death. Men 
are called to it with no experience of run¬ 
ning a department or a foreign policy. 
Moreover, Mr Fairlie neglects the great 
shift in the climate of opinion. Many of 
the things which John Kennedy said 
on the campaign trail or in his television 
addresses do seem now to come from 
another world. But it was not Kennedy 
who invented anti-communism or even 
brinkmanship; that was a Republican 
secretary of state, John Foster Dulles. 
Mr Fairlie makes the old point that it 
has been Democratic presidents who 
led the country into war but it is a 
Republican who is threatening now to 
re-engage in one. 

Portrait of a lady 

THE MARK OF THE MAKER: A 
PORTRAIT OF HELEN WADDELL 

By Monica Blackett. 

Constable. 256pages. £3. 75. 


Only rarely does a first-rate scholar 
possess the gift of recreating, for a large 
number of readers, whole tracts of 


bygone literature or history. Helen 
Waddell was a passionate medievalist, 
with enough of the poet and novelist in 
her to bring to life the wandering 
scholars with their secular songs, and 
the monkish poets of the so-called Dark 
Ages, so that people whose knowledge 
or medieval Latin or Old French was 
rudimentary could be given the free¬ 
dom of hitherto inaccessible domains. 

Her name, 30 or 40 years ago, was 
one to conjure with. Not only were her 
books bestsellers (as serious books go) on 
both sides of the Atlantic; she was 
a brilliant lecturer, with a singularly 
beautiful voice. Scholars, statesmen, 
literary men and women succumbed to 
the charm of her writing and per¬ 
sonality. The only person who ever 
seems to have reacted unfavourably to 
her was G. G. Coulion, but she dealt 
with the aspersions of that formidable 
old medievalist with a mixture of tact 
and authority that quite demolished 
him. And she was far too nice to be at 
all glad about that. 

Helen Waddell’s mind and style were 
distinguished by a refinement and 
sweetness that in this age seem almost 
effete. This ladylike impression will not, 
unfortunately, be dispelled by Miss 
Monica Blackett’s memoir of her friend. 
It is based on, and indeed largely con¬ 
sists of, letters written by Helen to her 
beloved sister Meg, married and living 
in Ulster, where the family had been 
brought up. The rather ridiculous 
Edwardian portraits of the two sisters 
that arc reproduced as front and end 
papers of the book, and the almost 
gushing affection of the letters, so many 
of which recount personal anxieties and 
triumphs, combine to give the impres¬ 
sion of someone belonging to a very 
different culture from our own. There 
can be no doubt of Helen Waddell’s 
great distinction of mind, nor of her 
selfless devotion to friends and family, 
but this is too cosy a study to do her 
justice. 

There are other defects. Although the 
summary biography on the book-jacket 
mentions Helen Waddell’s lectureship 
at Bedford college, there is no account 
of this in the text, and one gets the 
impression that she was unsuccessful in 
all her applications for posts in London 
university. Miss Pope was not principal 
of Lady Margaret Hall (a mistake 
repeated more than once), but was a 
lecturer in Old French at Somerville. 
The eighteenth-century autobiographer 
mentioned on page 86 was Charlotte 
Charke, not Clarke; and so on. Clearly, 
however, this biographical portrait has 
been a labour of love, and Miss Blackett 
does not claim great status for it. If it 
serves to rekindle interest in Helen 
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Waddell, it will have served its turn. 
Her fame must, in any case, have been 
somewhat revived by the success of the 
recent play based on her version of the 
tale of Peter Abelard. Readers attracted 
by that will, at least, discover from this 
memoir that she was a marvellously 
gifted woman. 

Urban handbook 

PROBLEMS OF AN URBAN 
SOCIETY, VOLUME 1: THE SOCIAL 
FRAMEWORK OF PLANNING; 
VOLUME 2: THE SOCIAL 
CONTENT OF PLANNING 
ByJ. B. Cullingworth. 

Allen and Unwin. 174. 191 pages. 

£3.85 each cloth. £2 and £2.10 
paperbound. 


Very few books on planning are read¬ 
able, let alone useful. But these volumes 
will be both read and used, many times 
—by people who make decisions in the 
wide planning field, by the researchers 
who are supposed to help them and by 
the growing number of ordinary people 
who, as the author stresses, want to 
know and understand what is going on. 
Professor Cullingworth is one of those 
academics who are always being called 
upon by governments to conduct 
inquiries and chair committees, and 
among the reasons for this must be his 
powers of succinct analysis and his 
political realism, both to the fore in 
his latest work. What do we, and don’t 
we, know about poverty, population 
^movements, the effects of redevelop- 
$qent? What do we mean by deprived 
Ureas, or citizen participation? How 


far can a more precise analysis of urban 
problems affect what are basically 
political decisions about resource allo¬ 
cation? The only weakness of a book of 
this kind is that, being a summary of 
current thinking, it can date easily both 
in detail and theme—though not in its 
overall picture of the tools of urban 
intervention and the constraints within 
which they are used. It is a pity that 
the third volume, containing a series of 
“theme features” by other leading 
academics, is not yet available. 

A man who wasn't 
there 

ALLEN LANE: A PERSONAL 
PORTRAIT 

By W. E. Williams. 

Bodley Head. 96 pages. £1.50. 


The Penguin can certainly join the 
Pickwick, the Owl and the Waverley 
pen as among those things that come 
as a boon and a blessing to men, but 
it did not arrive on the scene as the 
result of a benevolent miracle. Nor, if 
it comes to that, could anyone less 
resemble a good fairy than Sir Allen 
Lane. True, Sir William Emrys Williams 
in this short—it hardly takes more than 
half-an-hour to read—and somewhat 
equivocal tribute to him stresses that 
he could be a good and amusing com¬ 
panion and professes an obviously 
sincere affection for him, but there is a 
lot to enter on the debit side of the 
ledger. And Sir William does not shrink 
from doing so. 

To begin with (although Sir William 
hardly mentions this), the Penguin 
books paradoxically got off the ground 
as an indirect result of one of Allen 
Lane’s more deplorable—and, it is 
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tempting to add, typical—actions. 
While he was still a young man work¬ 
ing at the Bodley Head, he determined 
to get a book called “The Whispering 
Gallery” published, and not only did 
he behave in a dubious way towards his 
older colleagues, but he showed an 
astounding lack of sophistication, let 
alone of commonsense and education, 
in accepting the book as the genuine 
memoirs of a distinguished diplomat; it 
did not need a man of the calibre of 
Sir Patrick Hastings to tie him into a 
succession of humiliating knots once he 
had got him into the witness-box. 

Sir William mentioris Sir Allen’s way, 
in the days when Penguin books were 
an established financial success, of ex¬ 
tricating himself from problems largely 
of his own making by the simple ex¬ 
pedient of flying off abroad; the same 
characteristic manifested itself in a dif¬ 
ferent way in minor matters. Should 
there, for instance, be some mistake in 
the booking of a table for a lunch with 
an old acquaintance, and, once more, 
Sir Allen would not be there. He would 
not laugh at the contretemps or try to 
do anything about it; he would simply 
switch off. The suit, the shoes, the collar 
and tie would be left, but the head 
might have been supplied by Madame 
Tussaud’s. It could be a disconcerting 
experience. 

Sir Allen was capable of being both 
tyrant and eccentric, yet the fact 
remains that he was one of the great 
philanthropists of the century; and 
that by no means unconsciously or in 
spite of himself. He made good books 
available to the mass of the people, and 
he did it by himself and by means 
peculiar to himself. Sir William points 
out that he had a strong streak of the 
canniness, and the cunning, of the 
fanner in him—a dominant thread in 
a complex pattern of personality—and 
it helped him to sow, and to reap, a 
noble harvest. 

Myths and 
super-myths 

FROM HONEY TO ASHES 

By Claude Levi-Strauss, translated 
by John and Doreen Weightman. 

Cape. 512 pages. £6.50. 


To read with care and imagination 
Professor Claude Levi-Strauss’s study 
of the myths of Indian America is to 
enter a world of almost hallucinatory 
vividness. The author’s treatment is 
grounded in personal fieldwork and in 
an encyclopedic knowledge of the litera¬ 
ture: the book is loaded with linguistic, 
zoological and ethnographic digressions. 
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But though difficult and long, the per¬ 
severing reader will find it an absorbing 
experience. Professor Levi-Strauss 
analyses, on the basis of this American 
material, a mode of thought he believes 
present at all times and in all societies: 
the logic of mythical thought. This 
thought operates by fastening on per¬ 
ceptible contrasts (between the raw and 
the cooked, the fresh and the rotten, 
nature and culture, for example), and 
using these to build up propositions 
which can be grouped into systems. 
The links which Professor LeVi-Strauss 
reveals between the myths of different 
cultures, at first within tropical America 
but later extending to remote parts of the 
continent and even to the Old World, 
are based on similarities between the 
“structures”, or relationships linking 
the elements of the myths. It is these 
relationships, not the elements which 
express them, that he finds important. 

The larger systems formed by groups 
of interlinked myths are defined accord¬ 
ing to the objects of each: whether they 
concern the origin of cooking fire, of 
honey, or of tobacco, for example; and 
these systems are similarly linked, 
because their objects are in relations of 
opposition to each other. In the first 
volume of his introduction to a science 
of mythology, Professor Le'vi-Strauss 
was concerned with the mythical origin 
of cooking. The conversion of raw meat 
into cooked food he found significant 
because it expressed the opposition 
between nature and culture, which, at 
the same time, it mediates. In the pre¬ 
sent volume, the point of departure is 
the mythical origin of honey and 
tobacco. The first is on the natural, 
“raw”, side, but this is countered by 
the use of tobacco, whose smoke is 
thought, in the societies discussed, to 
place man in contact with the super¬ 
natural. 

Operations such as cooking and 
objects such as meat or honey belong 
to the techno-economic sphere: they 
provide one code (or repertoire of con¬ 
crete objects) in which “structures” 
may be expressed. But the same struc¬ 
tures may be discerned in the treatment 
of sexual relations (the sociological 
code), of heavenly bodies (the cosmo¬ 
logical code), or of musical sounds (the 
acoustic code). Professor Levi-Strauss’s 
belief that the acoustic code is primary 
explains both the musical titles of the 
chapters and the idea (in the “Over¬ 
ture” to “The Raw and the Cooked”) 
that there is a dose resemblance between 
the ways in which music and myth 
function. 

In “From Honey to Ashes”, Professor 
Levi-Strauss moves from a logic of 
tangible qualities (raw as compared 


with cooked, fresh as compared with 
rotten, and so on) to a logic of forms 
(empty as compared with full, included 
as compared with excluded, and so 
forth). At this point, mythical thought 
“transcends itself’; it goes beyond 
images drawn from concrete experience 
and operates in a world of abstract 
concepts. Precisely this change occurred 
in Greece when mythology gave way 
to philosophy, which then “emerged as 
the necessary precondition for scientific 
thought”. The book is therefore relevant 
to an understanding of the nature and 
development of thought. But its con¬ 
cluding remarks on history indicate the 
limitations of Professor Levi-Strauss’s 
vision. Why did the Greeks make this 
leap, which seems never to have 
occurred in primitive America? Pro¬ 
fessor Levi-Strauss attributes this to 
pure chance, and in doing so acknow¬ 
ledges the primacy of history only as 
“irreducible contingency”. The possi¬ 
bility of a science of the development 
of social formations is thereby excluded. 

Anti-comprehensive 

HOW TO PLAY THE 
ENVIRONMENT GAME 

By Theo Crosby. 

Penguin. 268 pages. 80p. 

GOODBYE LONDON 
By Christopher Booker and 
Candida Lycett Green. 

Fontana. 160 pages. 80p. 


Mr Crosby’s book doubles as the 
catalogue to an exhibition with the 
same title put on by the Arts Council 
at the Hayward Gallery in London, and 
it owes its effectiveness to the exhibi- 
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tion’s technique of cleverly-juxtaposed 
ictures and extended captions of 
eavily-weighted fact. There is nothing 
original in the theme, but the contrasts 
between utopian vision and built reality, 
between “human” higgledy-piggledy 
streets and the uniform drabness of 
modem commercial developments, are 
sharply depicted. Some of the comment 
on the effect of fiscal bias on the 
environment is apt. But how is it 
possible to extol the achievement of 
Baron Haussmann and in the next 
breath stand up, fashionably, for anti¬ 
planning and community participation? 

There is no ambiguity about where 
Mr Booker and Mrs Lycett Green stand 
on redevelopment—they are against 
it. It certainly makes the blood run cold 
to read and sec in this explicitly docu¬ 
mented book just how many ordinary 
friendly buildings in London, and quite 
a few very good ones too, are the subject 
of planning permission for redevelop¬ 
ment, usually by some architect already 
known for modern buildings of extreme 
monotony. Once permission has been 
granted, it is rarely revoked, since the 
council would then have to compensate 
developers at the market value of the 
site with planning permission. This 
book contains some useful hints on how 
to get organised—where there is still 
time. But one word of warning. The 
fashion now is to reject “comprehen¬ 
sive” in favour of “piecemeal” re¬ 
development. Piecemeal can mean just 
this sort of one-by-one demolition. 

Achievement of arms 

AN HERALDIC ALPHABET 

ByJ. P. Brooke-Little. 

Macdonald. 236pages. €2.50. 

Mr Brooke-Little (alias Richmond 
Herald of Arms) is not only an expert 
but also a professional; he can therefore 
tell us not only what is correct but also 
what is fashionable. So we learn that 
reptiles are, unsurprisingly, unpopular 
as “charges”—designs on a shield— 
except for serpents; that the bee is the 
most popular insect; that the kings of 
arms will now seldom grant fancy crest 
coronets, after a recent vogue for exotic 
ones; and that heraldry admits of such 
bizarre charges as a DNA double helix 
or “two symbols of the paramagnetic 
electron in the third and one of it in 
the second harmonic” (granted to Lord 
Penney). 

As a practising herald, Mr Brooke- 
Little is concerned as much with 
corporations, cities and trade unions as 
with individuals; but his admirably 
clear and highly entertaining dictionary 
covers the history of heraldry as well as 
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the modern business of arms-granting. 
He is naturally a stickler for accuracy, 
dealing crisply, for example, with the 
myth that the symbol of bastardy is the 
bar sinister: this a “popular misnomer” 
for the baton or bendlct sinister, which 
in any case has been used almost exclu¬ 
sively for royal bastards; for nearly two 
centuries the common mark of bastardy 
has been the “bordure wavy” (which is 
just what it sounds like). But he is not 
above criticising the antique styles when 
he finds them cumbersome or a hind¬ 
rance (for example, the traditional way 
of describing a crest or the annoying 
conventions that dictate the way a 
helm should face). 1 he dictionary proper 
works its way through definition after 
definition of the curious but economical 
jargon of heraldry—pales, quarlerings, 
cotiscs, piles and even escutcheons of 
pretence (.which are neither as dubious 
nor as unusual as they sound). In the 
introduction, there are elementary 
instructions on how to use this jargon. 
The conventions of “blazon”—the des¬ 
cription of a coat of arms or even the 
whole “achievement”, which includes 
supporters, if permitted, and crest— 
prevent the illustrator from committing 
such solecisms as misarranging the 
charges or failing to decorate a red lion 
with blue tongue and claws, but a certain 
amount of detail is necessary; there 
are, for example and according to Mr 
Brooke-Ijttlc, some 300 kinds of cross 
recognised in heraldry. 

Hardly a second 
Magna Carta 

THE DURHAM REPORT AND 
BRITISH POLICY 

By Ged Martin. 

Cambridge University Press. 128 
pages. £2.60. 

Lord Durham’s “Report on the Affairs 
of British North America” caused a 
sensation when it was leaked to The 
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l imes after his resignation as governor- 
general of Canada in 1839 . This new 
study of it sets out first, to show that 
the effect of the report in influencing 
either the introduction of the Union of 
the Canadas or the more general 
development of ideas of self-government 
in the British colonies has been greatly 
exaggerated; and second, to destroy 
these legends by showing that the report 
had no influence at all. 

Mr Martin tends to overstate his 
case. After establishing that it was not 
until the beginning of the twentieth 
century that historians and other com¬ 
mentators came to have a high opinion 
of the report, and to regard it as the 
Magna Carta of the second British 
Empire, he has to grant that this 
extreme view of its significance began 
to recede almost as soon as it was 
advanced, and that many of the points 
he makes against it have been conceded 
long ago. It is one thing, again, to 
establish that the development of 
Canada and the evolution of British 
attitudes to colonial self-government 
were shaped by factors more continuous 
and profound than Durham’s single 
and not very novel report, but quite a 
different thing to include among the 
reasons for denying any influence to 
the report the fact that it advocated a 
smaller degree of colonial self-govern¬ 
ment than the colonial peoples came to 
expect. Magna Carta itself hardly en¬ 
shrines the constitutional liberties of 
nineteenth-century Englishmen, but 
that is no ground for depriving it of all 
significance. Still less acceptable, from 
someone who is trying to get the 
historical perspective straight, is Mr 
Martin's further argument that Dur¬ 
ham’s insistence on the anglicisation of 
french Canada disqualifies him as an 
advocate of colonial independence. It 
may be that few sympathise with 
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anglicisation today, but in the nine¬ 
teenth century colonial self-government 
and the assimilation of colonial minori¬ 
ties were far from incompatible 
programmes. 

But that completes the list of the 
author’s excesses. They are peripheral 
to his case. The Durham Report has 
long been seen as the starting point of 
the British tradition of colonial self- 
rule which led through the Statute of 
Westminster to the independent self- 
governing Commonwealth of today. A 
whole generation of Commonwealth 
constitutional historians was inspired 
by the somewhat uncritical acceptance 
of this belief. Mr Martin finally under¬ 
mines the belief, in an elegant argu¬ 
ment. He puts Durham and his report 
back into context by analysing the 
personality of the man, the circum¬ 
stances of his Canadian mission, the 
state of British politics at the time and, 
not least important, those wider reasons 
for the growth of colonial independence 
which were obscured for a time, though 
not till long after Durham’s report was 
published, by undue veneration for the 
man who drafted it. 

Short list 


Intensive Inquiries by Allen Andrews 
(Harrap, £ 3 ). This is quite an interest¬ 
ing account of seven fairly recent 
murder investigations. The style is 
rather cliche-ridden, and because Mr 
Andrews has relied so heavily on infor¬ 
mation from the police, he is some¬ 
times irritatingly uncritical of their 
conduct of these cases. Nevertheless, 
in giving an inevitably brief glimpse of 
police methods in these investigations, 
Mr Andrews has succeeded in a field 
which has been surprisingly ignored by 
other authors. 

Dictionary of Twentieth-Century 
Art (Phaidon, £ 5 . 50 ). To fault the 
selection of entries in a world dictionary 
of artists and art styles of this century 
is almost irresistible. But the omissions 
will cause less surprise to the British 
reader than the number of names of 
which he has most probably never heard. 
The pity is that the editing was so poor. 
The contributors —40 of them, many 
of whom had to be translated from 
their original German—lean over 
backwards, often awkwardly, to inter¬ 
pret abstract art. But there may be a 
complete failure, as in the case of the 
entry for Sir Alfred Munnings, to 
mention the subject-matter of more 
conventional artists. Nevertheless, this 
is a useful reference guide to dates, 
nationalities and further reading. It 
concludes with monochrome reproduc¬ 
tions of 66 well-known works. 
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Anglo- Ecuadorian 
Oilfields Ltd. 

Extract from the review for 1972 of 
the chairman. Mr. N. J. D. Williams. 

The consolidated profit and loss account for the 
year ended 31 st December, 1972 shows a profit for the 
year of £704,180 (after crediting an exchange gain on 
net current assets of £472,396) compared with a loss of 
£18,315 (after charging £374,258 exchange loss on net 
current assets) for the previous year. After adjusting 
prior years’ items amounting to £50,946 there is a 
surplus of £653,234. 

A further exchange gain on other net assets of 
£611,368 has been adjusted against reserves. 

Comparison of trading results is distorted by the 
effect of exchange gains or losses, but after excluding 
these the net trading profit for the year continues to 
show a declining trend. 

Faced with the combined effect of frozen selling 
prices and higher operating costs, including the cost of 
crude, any substantial improvement in future profitability 
cannot be foreseen at this time, unless further remedial 
measures can be agreed with the government of 
Ecuador, but it is reassuring to see that this is receiving 
the urgent attention of the government 

I have referred in my interim statement to the 
uncertainties existing at that time and the fact that the 
payment of a dividend was unlikely. Although many 
uncertainties still remain, your board consider that the 
liquidity position has clarified sufficiently for them to 
recommend the payment of a dividend in respect of 
1972 profits of 3p for each ordinary share of 50p, 
amounting to £270,000. 

During 1972 exploration in the Oriente in 
conjunction with our three American partners continued 
and five new wells were drilled. Non-commercial shows 
and/or minor flows of oil were obtained in four of these 
wells and at Oglan a deposit of heavy pumpable oil was 
found. Studies to determine whether this latter deposit 
could be commercially viable are being made. 

In view of the exploration results to date and the 
uncertainty regarding the operation of the new 
Hydrocarbons Law, two of the company's American 
partners—Superior Oil Company and Chevron (Standard 
Oil Company of California)—decided to relinquish their 
interest in the joint venture at the end of 1972 leaving 
Union Oil Company of California and your company with 
a 50 per cent interest each in the retained acreage. Only 
seismic and other minor field operations continue in the 
Oriente and these on a reduced scale pending 
renegotiation of the present concessions agreement 
with the government of Ecuador. 



ANGLO 
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COMPANY STATEMENT 


Sir Hubert Newton, Hon.M.A.(Keele) reports: 

"Further Growth 
in 1972" 

"Total Assets now 
exceed £440m" 


THE YEAR 1972. A hardening of interest rates generally led 
to an increase (from October 1st) in the rates of interest 
recommended by The Building Societies Association to be 
paid to investors and charged to new borrowers. The 
Society deferred any increase in the jnortgage rale to 
existing borrowers until 1st January 1973 the increased 
rate to investors enabled the Society to attract and retain 
sufficient funds to enable a high level of mortgage lending 
to be maintained throughout the year. 

The total amount received from Members and Depositors 
was £151.000,000 and advances of £90,000,000 were 
£24,000,000 higher than for 1971. 

THE ACCOUNTS. Total assets increased by £67,000.000 
to f416.000,000, a growth of some 19.20% Reserves 
total £19,100,000 (including a Taxation Reserve of 
£1,880,000) and are now some 4.59% of total assets. 

The total Membership of the Society is now 476.000. 

DEVELOPMENT. Six new Branch Offices were opened 
during 1 972. Five are so far planned in 1973 and improve¬ 
ments continue to be made at many of our existing 121 
Branch Offices. 

INTEREST RATES IN 1973. The Board increased further 
the rate of interest paid on general investment shares 
from 1st January and that on personal deposit accounts 
was also increased from that date. 

Total assets as at the date of the meeting are approximately 
£440,000,000. 
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APPOINTMENTS 

UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, CORK 

Oapartmant of Econamica— 
Full-tima Appointmant 

The Goveminq Body invites applies* 
lions for a full-time post as College 
Lecturnr/Assistant Lecturer/Assistant 
in the Department of Economics The 
appointment will be marie at one of 
the levels mentioned accordinq to the 
qualifications and experience of the 
successful candidate 

The salary scales (under review) are 
College Lscturer- 
f3 327 * £111.-f 3.882 p a 
Assistant Lecturer— 

£2.574 X f 120 C3 174 p a 
Assistant— 

£2 150 > E120--C2 400 p.a 
Before submittinq applications candi¬ 
date# should obtain from the Acting 
Secretary of the College particulars 
as to the requirements for the filling 
of the post 

Latest date for receipt of applications 
is Wedrwsday, 16 May, 1973 


Kingston Polytechnic 

SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT 
Graduates in the Social Sciences are 
invitad to apply for the post of 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT IN 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

to work on a project in the field of 
management education, investi¬ 
gating the motivations for. and 
effects of management education 
on career progress. 

Experience in interviewing and 
involvement in industry desirable. 
Registration for a higher degree 
encouraged. 

Appointment from 1 September, 
Salary Scale C1320- E1430. 

Further details and application forms 
from Appointments Officer. Kingston 
Polytechnic. Ponrhyn Rd, Kingston 
upon Thames KT1 2EE 01-549 
1366. 


CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 



HEPWORTH 

CERAMIC 

HOLDINGS LTD 

Salient Points from the Circulated Statement of 

the Chairman, Mr. John F. Booth. 

■ VITRIFIED CLAY PIPES maintained their strong 
upward move in both turnover and profit, earning more 
in the nine months period than in the previous full year. 

■ REFRACTORIES. The improvement in demand which 
began during the last few months failed to offset the 
earlier shortfall and productive capacity generally was 
under-utilised. The outlook is however much improved. 

■ INDUSTRIAL SANDS. Overall improvement in profits 
arising mainly from partial recovery of the foundry 
market which also helped ihe Division's resin operations. 

■ PLASTICS. Improvements in most sections, though 
the pace of growth produced some internal strain. 

The company's plastic flushing cisterns continue to 
dominate the market and sales of acrylic baths 
increased substantially. 

■ ENGINEERING AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

Overall profit level maintained. 

■ FUTURE OUTLOOK. Active negotiations are in hand 
■for this Group to enter into manufacture in Europe. 

We face the current year with confidence. 


ESULTS 

Nine 

Twelve 


months 

months 


ended 

ended 


31st Dec. 

31 st March 


1972 

1972 


£’000 

£’000 

Turnover 

61,134 

71,270 

Profit before Tax 

7,015 

7,777 

Taxation 

1,840 

3,238 

Dividends 

1,373 

2,075 

Shareholders’ Interests 

45,379 

40,425 

Earnings per share 

5.3p 

477p 

Dividends per share 

1.7p 

2.1p 

Number of Employees 

12,300 

11,800 


The A.G.M. will be held on 22nd May in London. 
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APPOINTMENTS _ 

University of Oxford 

DEPARTMENT OF FORESTRY 

Applications are invited for the post 
of Research Officer/Research Assist¬ 
ant to work mainly on the economic 
surveys of private forestry throughout 
England and Wales The salary will 
be in the range El764 to L3826 
depending on age and qualifications. 
The post is pensionable under- the 
F.S.S U. Scheme. Further particulars 
may be obtained from the Admini 
strator. Department of Forestry. 
Commonwealth Forestry Institute. 
South Parks Road. Oxford 0X1 3RB 


Money Management 

Investment specialist required to start up European business for 
major U.S. financial services Company. Recent experience should 
include investment in equities, gills and the money market Previous 
experience of solicitation of funds for management is necessary as this 
will, initially, be an important aspect of the job. 

Excellent salary and prospects 

Please write, in confidence, with full details to Position No BCM 3635. 
Austin Knight Limited. London W1 A IDS 

Applications are forwarded to the client concerned, therefore companies 
in which you are not interested should be listed in a covering letter to 
the Position Number Supervisor 


CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 


Classified 

Advertisement Rates 

Linnia fO.H per iin> 

Oiipliy C10.M pit i.e.i. 

B« number pmohfntf fran nf ebargt. 
Utnit data far aecapHMt af copy, aeon 
Wttimdiy. 

Ttltpbana JEJ Jehnion 01-130 JUS 



THE INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT 
TRUST LIMITED 

(Chairman: Mr. H. J. Vennils) 

Extract From the Report and Accounts 


The Net Assets of the Company increased by 7.7 per cent 
compared with a reduction in the FT. Actuaries 651 Share 
Index of 2.7 per cent. 


Despite the stock market's violent reaction to Phase Two of 
the Government’s pay and prices freeze, the impact of which is 
difficult to assess, the prospects for the British economy arc 
not unfavourable and it could yet prove possible for the 
country's growth target of 5 per cent to be achieved. Our hopes 
of sustained economic growth depend on a dramatic slow¬ 
down in the rate of inflation. British entry into the European 
Economic Community may well be the turning point m our 
economic fortunes and, provided we come to grips with infla 
tion, the prospect could be for economic growth at a rate sig¬ 
nificantly higher titan we have enjoyed for many years. 

The U.S.A. faces its own problems and strenuous efforts are 
in train to improve the balance of payments position and to 
contain inflation. Despite these measures industrial production 
is rising at over 7 per cent per annum and corporate profits 
are likely to increase by 15 per cent. 

Our interests in Hong Kong and Singapore, together with 
our larger stake in Japan, have proved most rewarding 
investments. 


PROGRESS DURING THE LAST TEN YEARS 


Year to 

Gross 

Ordinary 

Valuation 

Asset Value 

31st Jan. 

- Income 

Dividend 

of assets 

per share 


£ 

P 

£ 

P 

1964 

665,075 

2.35 

16,283,155 

83-j 

1968 

855,563 

3.5 

23,939,242 

128 

1972 

881,934 

3.9 

31,881,432 

174-J 

1973 

974,638 

4.2 

35,424,096 

188 


Priority percentage for 1973 ordinary dividend 15%-93% 


Copies of the Report and Aacoimts can be obtained from the 
Secretory at 3 London Wall.Btdldtngs, London, EC 2 M 5 PH. 



TRANSPORT 

ECONOMISTS 


TilE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT is looking- for qualified sLafT with 
substantial experience in transport research. 

Successful applicants will be expected to play a leading role in carrying 
out multi-disciplinary planning projects both m the UK and abroad. An 
analytical approach and the ability to translate client requirements into a 
tightly scheduled research programme are essential. Applicants should 
be willing to travel and work overseas, and proficiency in & foreign 
language would be an advantage. 

The new consultants will normally need to have, had at least five years* 
experience in the transport planning field. Applicants who can demonstrate 
a particular emphasis on maritime and aviation problems would be 
especially welcome 

These projects offer a challenging opportunity to join a progressive tram of 
consultants who arc concerned with a wide variety of transport studies, 
and salaries will fully reded the qualifications and rxporinnr.e required 
Please write or phone to: 

E.C.Dale, Acting Director, Transport and Energy Division 

The Economist Intelligence Unit Ltd. 

27 St. James’s Place, London SW 1A 1NT. 


I 

I 

I 

i -- 

South Eastern 
Electricity Board 

! ASSISTANT STATISTICIAN 

Seeboard requires a young man or woman to 
join the Economic InteUigence Unit of the Com¬ 
mercial Manager’s Department. The work 
involves the statistical analysis of our commer¬ 
cial activities and forecasts of future sales and 
profits. 

We are looking for a recently qualified 
graduate, preferably with about a year’s experi- 
j ence in statistical and forecasting work in 
industry. 

Job satisfaction is considered of prime importance 
and every encouragement will be given to enable 
the person selected to make a worthwhile contri¬ 
bution to the work which would soon make him or 
i her suitable for a higher post. 

Salary within the range £2,064 to £2,541 
plus £60 per annum. 

The post is subject to a National Agreement 
which provides excellent working conditions. There 
is a contributory superannuation scheme. 

Please send your application, quoting 
T.E.8698, to the Commercial Manager, See¬ 
board, Queen’s Gardens, Hove, Sussex 
BN3 2LS, by 1st May, 1973. 


diSSku. .»kkA , k-< 
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APPOINTMENTS 


ECONOMIST 

JAMES MORRELL & ASSOCIATES 

specialists in forocaslmij anil advisory services for industry, commerce 
and finance, want an additional economist to join tlio forecasting 
team. 

Requirements 

good degree in economics, one or two years' experience, numeracy 
and literary, appreciation of political factors and social trends 

Applications to • ■ 

Director of Research, 

James Morreff & Associat— Ltd.. 

1 Paternoster Row, 

St Paul a, LONDON. EC4P 4HP. 


Q 


For further appointments 
sea pages S, 77, 118 to 122 


Group 

Economist 

Ocean Transport & Trading Limited wish to recruit an 
experienced economist to join the Executive Committee 
Staff in the challenging environment of an expanding 
group of companies. 

The Group Economist and his assistant form part of the 
Executive Committee Staff which reports directly to the 
Executive Committee (consisting of the Chairman of the 
Ocean Groupand twoother main board directors) Frequent 
contact will be necessary with members of the main board 
and with the management of Ocean's various divisions in 
providing advice on all economic matters and in talcing a 
full part in the strategic planning process. 

In establishing procedures for providing such services, 
within the reorganised company structure, the Group 
Economist's responsibilities will include ensuring that — 
t. The base economic assumptions are set for the 
strategic planning process and economic evaluations 
are initiated on behalf of group and divisional manage¬ 
ment. as directed/agreed by the Executive Committee. 

2. Management throughout the group are kept informed 
of the possible effect of maior political and economic 
occurrences. 

3. Management are advised of the techniques of economic 
analysis and the methods which can be used in examin¬ 
ing and planning the economic aspects of their 
businesses. 

Applicants for this posilion. which is based in Liverpool, 
must have a good degree in economics and be familiar with 
modern financial techniques. They are likely to have had at 
least eight to ten years as a business economist in a com¬ 
mercial environment This post is equally relevant for a 
career economist or one who may wish to move into general 
management in the future. 

Starting salary will be negotiable according to experience. 

Applications should ba mada to:— 
Manager. Group Personnel Administration. 

(ECS/GE/1) 

Ocean Transport Gr Trading Limited. 

India Buildings. Liverpool L2 ORB. 
vr Telephone 061-230 92B2. 

7 . 


Markat ftaaaarch 
Executive 

Wost Country based International 
Packaging Group requireB an 
Induatrial Market Research Executive. 
The successful candidate should 
preferably be a graduate under 35 
yeait of age with some Market 
Research experience. This oppor¬ 
tunity offers an attractive salary, 
excellent holiday scheme and usual 
fringe benefits. 

Write for an application form to the 
Personnel Officer. British Cellophane 
Limited, Bath Road, Bridgwater. 
Somerset. 


LECTURE 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A lec¬ 
ture entitled ‘The Politics of Redis¬ 
tribution: A Zero-sum Gamer will 
be delivered by Professor Duane 
Lockard (Prmcetgn) at 5 p.m. on 
30th Apnl at the London School of 
Economics and Political Science. 
Old Theatre. Houghton Street. 
Aldwych. London W.C.2. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT 
TICKET 
Academic Registrar 


EDUCATION 


IRELAND: MYTHICAL 
AND MODERN 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
DUBLIN 

Holiday Course: 

16 July-2 August. 1973 
for interested adults 
of all nationalities. 
Programme from: 
Summer School Office, 
University College. Dublin. 
Belfield. Dublin 4, Ireland. 


University of Sydney 

The Thornes Lawranca Pawlatt 
Scholarship 

Applications are invited for the 
above-mentioned award from suit 
ably qualified graduates who propose 
to undeiiake postgraduate study and 
research (normally for a higher 
degree) in the Faculty of Agriculture 
at the University of Sydney. 

The Scholarship is tenable for one 
year and may be renewed from year 
to year if the holder makes satisfac¬ 
tory progress. The present value is 
$A2,900 per annum. 

Applications close on 11 May. 1973. 
with the Registrar. University of 
Sydney. Sydney. NSW 2006. 
Australia, from whom application 
forms and full information about the 
scholarships are available 


Horn* Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of London. Specially 
prepared courses for the Federation 
of Stock Exchanges, for Accountancy. 
Company Secretaryship. Law, Cost 
ing. Banking, Insurance Marketing. 
GCE. Also many thoroughly useful 
(non-exam) courses in Business 
Subjects. 

Write today for details or advice, 
stating subjects in which interested. 

Metropolitan Collage 

(Dept. G92). St Albans, or call at 
30 Queen Victoria Street. London 
EC4N 4SX. Tel 01 248 6874. 
(Founded 1910.) 

Accredited by the Council for the 
Accreditation of Correspondence 
Colleges. 


University of Sydney 

F. H. Loxton Postgraduate 
Studentship or Scholarship in 
Agriculture 

Applications are invited from male 
graduates of any Australian or over¬ 
seas university for an F. H. Loxton 
Postgraduate Studentship or Scholar¬ 
ship in the Faculty of Agriculture. 
The value of a Studentship is in the 
range of SA2.000 to SA3.000 per 
annum The Bfipend of a Scholarship 
is In the range of $A3.200to$A4.150 
por annum Whether an applicant 
is awarded a Studentship or Scholar 
ship will depend on his qualifications 
and research experience. The award 
is made tor one year in the fiist 
instance, but may be renewed for a 
second or third year and. in excep¬ 
tional circumstances, for a further 
year The applicant may be of any 
age 

Further information and application 
forms may be obtatned from the 
Registrar. University of Sydnoy, 
Sydney. NSW. 2006. Australia, 
with whom applications close on 
11 May. 1973. 


BUSINESS 


U.S. Representation and assignments 
by businessman well estab in USA. 
Frequent Traveller. Call 01 -734 3007 


Common Market: 

Solve your problems: Your man in 
France: Piorre Kohler: Your man in 
Germany: Hermann Prior. Contact¬ 
ing: representation, sales promotion: 
D-6600 Saarbruecken 3. Haldystr. 2. 
Phone: (0681) 36280. 


NEED ASSISTANCE 
IN NASSAU? 

Well, let us help you- We’re the 
Bahamas' Biggest Collection 
Agency. Largest Credit Rating 
Facility. Market Research Business 
Representation and Consultancy. 
Office in Turks & Caicos also 

Write 

Bahamas Services 
Company Limited 
P.0. Box N-4439, 

Nawau, Bahama*. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


The International Planned 
Parenthood Federation 

A challenging opportunity to work for an International 
Organisation working to increase family planning knowledge 
and services and combat the problems of excessive 
population growth. 


Assistant 

Information Officer 


An opportunity exists in the Information. Education and 
Training Department at our London Headquarters to work 
as a member of a small team collecting and disseminating 
information on family planning, population and other related 
subjects, for African countries. 

A degree in Social Sciences or some related discipline is 
essential, together with experience in research or information 
work and ability to write. 


Working experience in one or more African countries and a 
knowledge of French would be an advantage 
Preferred age 25-35. 



Salary £2256 p.a. plus valuable fringe 
benefits. Hours 9.30 a m -5.30 p.m. 

Telephone 01-839 2911 Mias D Pettit, 
IPPF, 18-20 Lower Regent Street, 
London SW1V 4PW for an application 
form. 


MALPLANNED PARENTHOOD FEDERATION! 


The 

Economist 


A REWARDING 
SALES CAREER 


The opportunity exists to represent one of the United 
Kingdom’s most successful advertisement media. 
THE ECONOMIST, Britain’s leading international 
newspaper is looking for someone over 25 to join a 
young and progressive advertisement sales team. 

The successful applicant will have experience and 
proof of ability as a salesman—will be educated to a 
minimum of ‘A’ level—and most important will possess 
the desire, imagination and potential to succeed. 

The position will involve dealing, often at the highest 
level, with major companies and advertising agencies 
I in London, with some travel to the East Midlands. 

1 After a short training period the day to day initiative 
will be left very much to the individual. 

A company car will be provided and salary will be 
commensurate with age and experience. 

Please write or telephone for an interview application 
form to:—Louise Woodcock, THE ECONOMIST, 
25 St. James’s Street, London S.W.l. Tel: 01-930 5155 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


where 
to find... 


Finance executives 

YOUNG FINANCIAL CONTROLLER COMPANY SECRETARY 
Hotel and distribution industry experience. Seeks more 
challenge in the service industries. 

Age 33 . aca. Earning £ 3900 . Ref: Ft 

financial consultant Wide industry experience 
including general management, acquisition research, 
computer management, corporate planning, financial aiul 
cost accounting. 

Age 29 . ACMA. Earning £ 6000 . Ref: F 2 

talented management accountant Frustrated by lack of 
autonomy following move to larger company. 7 years 
experience in the textile industry, including two as 
Financial Director and Secretary of a £2001 company. 

Age 30 . acma. BSc (Hons) Econ. Earning £ 5750 . Ref: F 3 

Marketing executives 

marketing manager Extensive marketing experience in the 
pharmaceutical industry. Currently manages over 100 
personnel. Wishes to relocate in London. 

Age 39 . mps. Earning £ 7000 . Ref: Mi 

sales director Good French and German. Total sales 
responsibility for £?m subsidiary of large wine and spirit 
merchants. 

Age 34 . ma CAMH. Earning £4000 ■ . Ref: M 2 

group MARKETING Controller 3 ) years with footwear 
retail multiple. Responsibilities include advertising, pr, 
display, promotion and merchandising. Would like greater 
autonomy. 

Age 34 . MA oxon. Earning £ 5000 , Ref: M 3 

General management 

general manager director of plastic moulding tirm seeks 
job with better career potential. 4 months consultancy 
training in usa. W'ide consulting experience. 

Age 32 . bsc ENG. Earning £ 5550 . Ref: G 1 

director of international operations Fluent Spanish, 
German. Knowledge of Italian. Responsible for 16 overseas 
operations of large us company in automotive field. 

Age 39 . bsc mech eng. Earning $ 25000 . Ref: G 2 . 



The Executive Placement Centre 

Nether Hall Roydon Harlow Essex CM1 95JP 
Roydon (027) 979 2323 
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Civil Service trade union rtiquiros 
two Assistant Secretaries, one to take 
up appointment in July and ono in 
September. The job involves nego 
bating on behalf of middle manage 
ment grades in the Civil Service and 
requires skill in negotiating arid 
organising, and an ability to spoak in 
public. 


The salary scale runs from C2.743 
to (4 466; 30 days annual leave, 
non contributory superannuation 
schema. 

Applications by 25th May 1973 to 
General Secretary, Society of Civil 
Servants. 124/126 Southwark 
Street, London SE1 OTU 


Australian National 
University 

Applications are invited for appoint¬ 
ment to the following post' in various 
sections of the University. 

FIELD DIRECTOR: NORTH AUSTRA¬ 
LIA RESEARCH UNIT: The Unit 
which is to be established during 
1973 with headquarters in Darwin, 
will be concerned with interdisciplin¬ 
ary research in northern Australia 
on problems both of practical import¬ 
ance and of academic interest to tho 
University. In the early stages of the 
Unit's development. the major 
emphasis will be upon the study of 
socio-economic problems associated 
with the consequences of develop¬ 
ment now taking place in northern 
Australia, but it is expected that 
work will also be undertaken on 
biological and ecological questions. 

In addition to the research undertaken 
by its own academic staff, the Unit 
will play a vital role in assisting and 
co-ordinating the extensive work to 
be carried out by the Canberra based 
staff and students of the University. 

Tho Field Director will be responsible 
to the Director of the Research School 
of Pacific Studies who will be advised 
on matters of overall planning and 
operation of the Unit by a Committee 
consisting of representatives of rele¬ 
vant disciplines within the University. 

As a member of the academic staff 
of the University the Field Director 
will bo expected to undertake his 
own research. 

The detailed conditions of appoint¬ 
ment will be determined in relation ! 
to the qualifications and experience I 
of the successful applicant. They 
will follow closely the normal con¬ 
ditions for academic appointments 
in the Institute of Advanced Studies. 
Appointment will be for five years 
with ihe possibility of renewal. 
Closing Date 15 Juno 1973. 

Salary: For the Field Director will i 
be in accordance with qualifications 
and experience probably that of a 
Senior Fellow. $A11.234 SA13.172 
p.a (6 x 323) and since he will be 
resident in Darwin, he will also receive 
a district allowance of $A700 p a 
it married. $A400 p a. if single. 
Academic salaries are under review 
Other conditions: Appointment is for 
five years in the first instance with 
the possibility of extension to retiring 
age. 

Superannuation is on "he FSSU 
pattern with supplementary benefits. 
Reasonable travel and letooval ex¬ 
penses are paid and assistance with 
housing is provided for an appointee 
from outside Canberra. 

The University reserves the right not 
to make an appointment or to make 
an appointment by invitation at any 
time. 

Further information should be 
obtained from the Association of 
Commonwealth Universities (Appts), 

36 Gordon Square. London WC1H 
OPF (Tel: 01-387 8572). 



1st GREEK 
MflRBli FAIR 
THESSALONIKI 

June 10-17, I 973 

Participation on a large 
scale of Greek 
enterprises: quarrying, 
processing and 
marketing marble 
sculpture and trade 

Information: 
Thessaloniki 
International Fair 
Telex: 291 
Cables: FOIRINT 
Thessaloniki 
Greece 



“^Management 

Consultancy 

MARKETING. 

ECONOMIC RESEARCH. 

Peat. Marwick, Mitchell. among ihe larges: inter 
national management consultancy organisations, 
requires further well qualified consultants at London 
Office 

Consultants are inquired loi work in the following 
fields 

MAHKL1ING - Candidates should bo honours 
graduates and have line management expel mnee in 
marketinq consumer quods or services 

INDUSf RIAL & ECONOMIC RESEARCH—Candidates 
should have a good honours degree in economics 
or statistics They should have the experience to 
enable them to undertake complex national and 
international industnal and economic research 
Experience in appropriate forecasting techniques 
is essential 

The primary need is for people with several years 
high quality relevant experience However, outstand 
tnq hut less experienced candidates will also he 
considered Fluency in major European languages 
would be a distinct advantage Age limits (which are 
firm) 3/-3b 

Initial salaries, depending on experience, can be up 
to F 5.000 

Other advantages include 

■ a freet working environment than is normally 
possible in industry, with unusual scope for 
personal initiative arid creative contribution. 

■ experience of a wide range ol industries, and of 
marketing and allied problems, 

■ training in other disciplines, boih formally and by 
working with colleagues on multi discipline 
assignments. 

■ opportunities foi working overseas, and with 
colleagues from associated overseas offices 
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World-wide service, for example. 


Twenty-six regular routes, 
211 ships, an international network 
of agents: “K” Line has spread its 
service worldwide. For some years 
se’ve been conducting regular liner 
service or. the Japan-Hamburg-Rot- 
erdam-Amsterdam route. Answer- 
”ig the needs of freight owners, we’re 
. iso conducting tramper, ore carrier 
■nid tanker services. 


Turning needs into realities is 
the core of our progressive business 
philosophy. “K” Line adopted a 40- 
foot container, for example, that 
appreciably lowers shippers’ costs. 
We’ve been a pioneer in developing 
world trade by providing specialized 
ships. And we’ve steadily augment¬ 
ed our fleet in line with shippers’ 
needs. 


At the same time, we’ve estab¬ 
lished important tri-nation routes. 
Set up on-the-spot representatives or 
agents. Launched joint venture oper¬ 
ations with similar enterprises in vari¬ 
ous countries. And made our exten¬ 
sive know-how readily available. 

“K” Line turns needs into 
realities. And world trade is a little 
better for it. 


Kawasaki (London) Ltd. 


L fcd t S Uil a l 


Ganaral Agent In the UK & the Continent: 

Office: 17 St. Helen's Place, London E.C. 3, England Telephone: 01-588-2251 Telex. 885076 



The Renault 16 computerised automatic: 
we gave it a little more thought. 


A little more, that is, than goes into 
the average automatic. 

The result of that thinking is the com¬ 
puter controlled automatic transmission 
we designed and made for the Renault IB, 

It’s a quite unique electronic decision 
.maker, able to compute the various factors 
that affect which gear is required. 

(In other words, it reacts to driving 
conditions faster than you, and without 
hesitation). 

We also thought to add a manual over¬ 
ride to the system and an accelerator 
kick-down, which gives immediate and 
exceptional accelerat ion. 

(A thought that gets a lot of drivers 
out of a lot of tricky situations, fast). 

So much for the automatic trans¬ 
mission, what of the car itself? 

To start with, there’s a 156ficc all¬ 
aluminium engine pushing out the power 
for a top speed of up to 100*, and easy 
cruising speeds in the eighties. 

While petrol consumption, helped by 
the thinking transmission, stays at a low 
of 28 mpg (the touring average). 

There’s servo-assisted braking (disc 
and drum, with a hydraulic pressure 

limitor /r /\n i-U ...U_1~\ 


There’s independent torsion bar sus¬ 
pension on all four wheels (with anti-roll 
pars front and rear). 

And there’s a thermostatically con¬ 
trolled sealed cooling system that includes 
antifreeze and a rust inhibitor. 

Having given so much thought to the 
mechanics of the car, we turned then to 
the inside comforts. 

We thought you’d appreciate superbly 
comfortable seats for five (the two front 
seats are individual; fully reclining ones). 

Five doors (the fifth’s a counter¬ 
balanced tailgate). 

12.1 cu. ft. for luggage (26 cu. ft. when 
the back seat’s folded away). 

And fresh air ventilation with adjust¬ 
able face level vents. 

To take all this in (and there’s more) 
look in at any Renault showroom, or send 
for our brochure. 

We think this version of the Renault 16 
will be the first automatic to make you 
think seriously about buying an automatic 
for a change. 
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The real question 

Mr Nixon’s authority as Presi¬ 
dent is now at risk in the 
Watergate affair, and the 
recriminations inside t h e 
Administration show how low 
morale is sinking. The conse¬ 
quences for Europe—despite 
the new-style Atlantic charter 
—south-east Asia and the 
American economy could be 
very serious. But the instinct in 
Washington is to try to lift 
Mr Nixon clear of the debacle, 
page 13. The Watergate diary, 
page 46. When American 
forres do start to leave Europe., 
what will the gap hxik like ?, 
page 15. 


Actually, it's working 

Britain has done much better 
than most other industrial 
countries in containing infla¬ 
tion since Mr Heath enforced 
compulsory controls last Nov¬ 
ember, page 69. Elsewhere the 
trend is to tighter money, 
which could start a world 
recession in 1974 or 1975, page 
89. 




Poor Harold 

The Tories arc determined to 
go on making capital out of Mr 
Wilson’s Czech visit. What has 
come out is embarrassing to 
Labour MPs but there is 
nothing they can do except 
sit and wait for a general 
election, page 16. 


The energy trap 

The Arabs have been put in a 
strong bargaining position 
by President Nixon’s energy 
message, page 70. American 
industry can certainly stop 
wasting energy, and taxes 
would encourage it to tlo so, 
page 45. It’s not a good time 
to buy oil shares, page 97. 


In Whitlam country 

Australia may not like Gough 
Whitlam quite so much unless 
he shows a bit of action soon ; 
four pages on Australia’s 
opportunities and problems, 
page 72. 


Israel at 25 

Despite America’s new interest 
in the Arabs and their oil, 
Old Testament thunder still 
rolls ominously through Moshe 
Dayan’s latest pronouncements 
on the lands Israel has held 
since the 1967 war, page 17. 
The llistadrut’s organisation 
men are at a crossroads, page 
66 . 


The people we are 

A special analysis by Norman 
Macrae of what has gone right 
—and wrong—with the British 
people since the war, and some 
controversial suggestions for 
the future, after page 60. 
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Letters 


Northern Ireland 

Sir—T he official Unionist and Conservative 
party is the best bet to ensure that the 
white paper succeeds and a new order is 
established because it exists, and is widely 
and tenaciously supported. 

The fact that its official line falls short of 
the standards of moderation set by Mr 
Bailie (Letters, April 14 th) is simply because 
its leaders wish to retain that support. They 
realise, even if Mr Bailie doesn’t, that a 
50 -vear obsession with border politics, 
however irrational in the light of the white 
paper, doesn't disappear overnight. 

Again, in a situation where terrorist 
activity is an everyday occurrence, and 
there arc many to claim that the whitepaper 
is appeasement to that terrorism, it is not 
difficult to understand why rank and file 
Unionists tend to have strong views on such 
issues as a cabinet-style assembly, return of 
security powers to Stormont, etc. 

It follows, therefore, that both Brian and 
Willie have to work with the material to 
hand and be thankful if even half a loaf 
rewards their efforts. In this situation poli¬ 
tics is very much the art of the possible and 
the measure of a politician will be success in 
creating informed support for constructive 
and non-sectarian party politics. 

That Brian Faulkner is prepared to face 
up to this challenge and lead rather than be 
led by Unionists is demonstrated by this 
extract from a recently reported speech: 
“The constitutional position will no longer 
be dependent upon a parliamentary majority 
at Stormont. Henceforth it will be entirely 
dependent upon the will of the people.’’ 
This is a statement of major importance in 
Ulster politics which significantly extends 
the area of non-sectarian party politics. 

No doubt Mr Bailie is as anxious as Mr 
Faulkner to accelerate this process. This, I 
would suggest, will best be achieved by 
working together to remove the irrational 
fears of Unionists and pointingtothe genuine 
political opportunities ahead, rather than 
criticising the outward manifestations of 
those fears. 

Thanks to the white paper a genuine 
Conservative party is being born; this 
situation calls for a midwife not a self- 
appointed referee.—Yours faithfully. 

While head, Co. Antrim M. H. Stevens 

Sir—M r Robin Bailie (Letters, April 14 th) 
may be correct in thinking that the Ulster 
1 'nionist party is in danger of riding into 
the new assembly without appreciating the 
need for a new spirit of power-sharing, 
paving the way for the working of a new 
system of government. But he does not do 
much to clarify the issues. Like many other 
people, including the authors of the white 
paper, he confuses two entirely distinct and 
separate pftnes pjf, political endeavour. In 
this context powewlkanng means the diver¬ 


sion of some power from the loyalist 
majority to the republican minority and is 
relevant only in the border issue. While it 
may have some pragmatic usefulness as a 
stop-gap measure it seems about as likely 
to lead to long term reconciliation as offer¬ 
ing two dogs opposite ends of the same 
bone. Peace will come only when one side 
finally gives up. 

Institutionalising the sectarian line-up 
is not likely to divert attention to the 
real and urgent tasks of reconstruction. 
The minority exists only so long as the 
border is the main bone of contention. The 
preoccupation with this leads to the para¬ 
doxical situation in which Catholic workers 
arc agitating for inclusion in a state in 
which they would most probably be worse 
off, while on the other hand Protestant 
property-owners are resisting incorporation 
in a state where the rights of property are 
likely to be more tenderly regarded for a 
long time to come. Were it not for the 
nationalist argument, most of the republican 
minority could well be absorbed in a 
Labour majority. 

Despite the result of the recent border 
poll, the white paper still leaves loyalists 
somewhat uneasy. In particular, a combina¬ 
tion of sectarian power-sharing and the 
mechanics of the proposed council of Ireland 
could leave them with only the shell of 
independence. The number of influential 
voices in England, Eire and elsewhere 
raised in support of the principle of Irish 
unification, with the shadow of Mr Wilson 
and his party in the wings, do not greatly 
help. 

If the white paper proposals really did 
push the border into the distant back¬ 
ground, the proposal for sectarian power¬ 
sharing would clearly become irrelevant as 
nearly all the bread-and-butter issues cut 
across the religious divide.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, 

Carrickfergus, Co. Antrim V. LlVKRSAC.t 


Hanging 

Sir— You failed to mention a very im¬ 
portant point in your report (April 14 th), 
“The Commons says it again: no return 
to hanging”. The vote was certainly free as 
far as the Conservatives were concerned 
but with only three Labour MPs going 
into the Aye lobby and yet 232 Labour MPs 
going into the No lobby these figures do 
raise doubts as to whether they had a free 
vote. —Yours faithfully, 

House of Commons, SW 1 Joan Hau. 

Land hoarding 

Sir —For many years the National Coal 
Board has been actively selling land no 
longer required for the industry’s operational 
needs, and is not the “land hoarder” your 
article (April 14 th) alleges. In keeping with 
Government policy, the board’s surplus 
land is offered first to councils, with a sub¬ 
stantial proportion used each year for 
municipal housing, schools, playing fields 
and other local purposes. Land not needed 
by public authorities is sold in the open 
market, much of tt for private house building. 

The board has been working closely with 
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the Department of tHe Environment and 
local planning authorities to identify land 
suitable for municipal and private housing. 
The land in Staffordshire, referred to in 
your anicle, is the first result of this joint 
exercise and planning authorities arc now 
considering it as potentially suitable for 
housing. We expect exercises in other parts 
of the country to get similar encouraging 
results. 

The biggest problem in selling surplus 
land for nousing is obtaining planning 
permission and the board gets no preference 
or concession compared with other land 
owners. The more land the board can sell 
for housing development, the better we 
like it. In addition the board disposes of 
substantial areas to local authorities for 
derelict land reclamation schemes and 
wherever possible planning permission is 
sought to develop these as sites for new 
industry. The implication that the board 
is sitting on land and doing nothing about 
it is entirely without foundation.—Yours 
faithfully, 

London, SW 1 A. Dickie 

Director of Estates, National Coal Board 


Import figures 

Sir —Contrary to your headline (“Wrong 
again”, April 7 th), there is no reason to 
suppose that anything is wrong with the 
system of recording in the United Kingdom 
overseas trade figures of transactions arising 
from the development of the Continental 
Shelf. 

The monthly figures of imports include 
goods used for investment or otherwise in 
the United Kingdom part of the Continental 
Shelf, as this is part of the United Kingdom 
economy. They include imports by all United 
Kingdom resident companies, even if they 
are partly or wholly foreign-owned. If 
Japanese piping is installed in the United 
Kingdom part of the Continental Shelf, it 
becomes part of our domestic fixed capital 
formation. If it is installed in the foreign 
part of the Continental Shelf, it is either 
recorded as an import and subsequently 
shown as an export to the foreign part of the 
shelf, or not recorded at all as an import. 

Any estimate of imports destined for use 
on the United Kingdom part of the Con¬ 
tinental Shelf can only be very approximate, 
because at the time of entry much of this 
equipment and material cannot be identified 
as such on the import documents. A large 
number of companies are involved in one 
aspect or another in North Sea operations, 
and the sources of all their acquisitions are 
not always known to the operating concern. 
We are, of course, looking at ways of 
improving our information about the activi¬ 
ties on the Continental Shelf.—Yours 
faithfully, L. S. Berman 

Director of Statistics, 
Department ofTrade 
London , SW 1 and Industry 


Irish cattle prices 

Sir—T he supply position of Irish cattle 
supports your view that cattle prices have 
passed their peak (April 14 th). 

Irish cattle prices, after a 50 per cent rise 
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in 1972, reached a plateau last December, 
before Ireland, along with Britain and 
Denmark, joined the EEC. Prices tended to 
weaken after Christmas but Irish farmers, 
with a virtually unbroken six-year spell of 
rising cattle prices behind them and the EEC 
El Dorado immediately ahead of them, were 
—and still are -convinced that cattle 
prices could go only one way upwards. 
They reacted to easing demand by withhold¬ 
ing supplies. Domestic beef consumption is 
down to half what it was a year ago and 
expons of cattle and beef have been cut 
during the first quarter of 1973 to two-thirds 
of their 1972 level. 

Irish cattle stocks were nearly 10 per cent 
higher at the beginning of 1973 than a year 
earlier. Allowing for ihis, for reduced domes¬ 
tic consumption and for reduced exports in 
the first quarter, Irish cattle and beef exports 
in the remainder of 1973 will need to double 
— from 11,300 head of cattle per week to 
21,400 head. Moreover, these cattle, having 
been retained too long in fattening yards, 
are now excessively fat and so of poorer than 
normal quality. Given the sluggish demand 
situation for beef in Britain and western 
Europe, a steep decline in Irish cattle prices 
during the coming months is indicated. 
Cattle prices in Ireland, during the first year 
of EEC membership, may well decline by as 
much as they rose during the last year of 
non-membership.—Yours faithfully, 
Kilkenny, RaymonuCkoity 

Republic of Ireland 


Oil shortage 

Sir —It is not now merely the professional 
prophets of doom who are foretelling an 
acute shortage of oil in the not-so-distant 
future. Already local shortages are occurring 
in the Los Angeles area and, with world 
consumption apparently still doubling every 
decade, it is clear that the earth's reserves 
will soon appear woefully tinite. The Middle 
Eastern producers are in the process of 
digesting this lesson and are commencing 
to exploit the economic and political leverage 
that stems from the competition between 
Japan, Europe and the United States for 
sources of supply. The implications for 
American policies with regard to Israel, for 
example, could be far-reaching. 

In the long run, it would seem that the 
energy problem is capable of solution by the 
universal panacea, advanced technology, 
most probably by utilising the sun’s energy. 
But, in the shorter term, changes in our mode 
of life may need to be drastic. However one 
views the problem, it would seem that the 
cost of oil-based fuels is going to rise dramati¬ 
cally over the next few years, with perhaps 
real shortages emerging from about 1985 
onwards, depending on the policies of the 
prtxlucmg countries and how soon ihe 
military stari stockpiling at the expense of 
civilian markets. 

The major market for oil is the motor¬ 
car, where demand is notoriously inelastic 
over normal ranges. However, there must be 
a price level where the curve is more vulner¬ 
able to market forces, and eventually road 
transport will be priced (or possibly rationed) 
into a negative rate of growth. Logically, 
therefore, the viability of such grandiose and 


long-term projects as the London motorway 
box will depend as much on the develop¬ 
ment of alternatives to the internal com¬ 
bustion engine as on the GLC’s fancy extra¬ 
polations. To take another example, Con¬ 
corde’s thirst for aviation fuel will make its 
economics look even sicker than they do now; 
and Maplin airport, where these heaps of 
aesthetic titanium may be grounded, will be 
glad of the rent, while the airlines await the 
development of the coal-fired RB211 at Rolls 
Roycc! 

All projections into the future can be 
erroneous, including those dealing with the 
energy market. But nowhere is there any 
evidence that planners are heeding anything 
except their own private and rosy forecasts. 
If similar attention was paid to others that 
employ a similar rational method, some of 
the answers currently being arrived at would 
be very different.—Yours faithfully, 
Nottingham K. F. Parsons 

Wool 

Sir —l was interested to read your comments 
on the decline of wool prices (April 7th) 
and vour condemnation of the system of 
spot auctions. However, vour statement 
that “customers would jump at the chance” 
of receiving a stable supply of wool at stable 
prices is rather too sweeping. What cus¬ 
tomers do you mean? Certainly not Japan, 
which has stated a few times that it would 
not take kindly to any alternative form of 
marketing the wool clip than the auction 
system. 

The onlv future for any industry faced 
with increasing cost and falling demand is 
the rationalisation of production within 
a market-oriented system of government 
support. This rationalisation must include 
increasing the size of farms, diversification 
of farming where possible, cost reductions 
in handling and selling, and the adaptation 
of the commodity to modern processing needs. 
At the retail end, more international producer 
co-operation is required to increase the 
marketing effort. More money needs to be 
contributed to the International Wool 
Secretariat so that technical research pro¬ 
grammes can be intensified and marketing 
schemes can be implemented sooner and 
more comprehensively. It is onlv by looking 
at the whole complex structure of the 
industry and reorganising each section 
according to policies which apply to the 
whole that the wool trade can be rescued 
from us present predicament. When these 
improvements are under way, the maxi¬ 
misation of real long-term export earnings 
will be a feasible objective. - -Yours 
faithfully. 

The Royal University of Malta D. R. ]oni:s 


Road versus rail 

Sir —In your article (February 24th) and 
subsequent discussions on the conversion 
of railways into roads (Letters, March 17th, 
March 31st, April 14th) one important 
aspect has been neglected—fuel con¬ 
sumption. 

It has been calculated (“Transport and the 
Environment”, report by the Committee for 
Environmental Conservation) that while a 


12 -car suburban electric multiple unit train 
does 1,408 passenger-seat miles for the 
equivalent of each gallon of diesel fuel, a 
51 -passenger trunk-route coach does only 
560 passenger-seat miles. Thus, the fud 
consumption per passenger-seat mile of the 
proposed trunk-route coaches is 2{ times 
that of existing suburban trains. 

At a time when the world is entering a 
period of energy shortage, any discussion 
on the merits of different forms of urban 
transport must take into account their con¬ 
sumption of energy. Opinions differ as to 
the availability of energy resources and on 
the rate at which energy consumption will 
rise, buL one thing is certain. Energy will 
become increasingly difficult to obtain and 
its growth will have to be curbed either by 
price or by rationing. It is, therefore, irre¬ 
sponsible to ignore those who advocate that 
transport proposals should be considered 
within a framework of the social environ¬ 
ment and their effect upon the depiction of 
finite natural resources.—Yours faithfully, 
Oxford H aroi n R r-. AIMNG 

Sir— I shall try to tackle the questions raised 
in Mr Oliver Coles’s letter (April 14th). 

Available accident figures suggest that 
urban trains and buses on limited-access 
roads both have very low accident risk. Most 
injuries to passengers happen while boarding 
or changing, and the mode that minimises 
changing—the bus service—is likely to be 
slightly safer. ' 

Regarding speed, 1 urge Mr Coles to read 
the section on passenger time cost in my 
paper: “An Economic Comparison of Urban 
Railways and Express Bus Services” in the 
January issue of Journal of Transport Eco¬ 
nomics and Policy. For most passengers 
express buses will be faster than urban trains 
because the buses can offer a variety of fre¬ 
quent services closely matching needs. 

Providing seats for all passengers during 
the peak can more than double the cost of 
public transport. One can often afford to 
double the cost of buses, but passengers on 
urban trains must be daily reminded of the 
meaning of “crush loading”. 

My staffing figures for urban railways 
are based not on London alone but rather 
on seven systems in six countries. The two 
most modern, Montreal and Tokyo, are more 
labour-intensive than the London Transport 
railways. The least labour-intensive urban 
railway, and the only one Lo compare favour¬ 
ably with most bus operations, is the Ham¬ 
burg U-Bahn. The efficiency of the Hamburg 
system depends on good management rather 
than gadgetry; ticket collection is dispensed 
with rather than being automated. 

Bus labour tends to be more skilled but 
less specialised than railway labour. Drivers 
are always available, but the bus manage¬ 
ment must be prepared to pay the market 
price. 

An alternative route for goods trains on 
the North London line could be provided 
quite simply by a connection between two 
existing railway lines where they cross at 
Hanngay. Sometimes there is no alternative 
route and one must examine whether the rail¬ 
way is economically viable when charged the 
opportunity cost of the scarce resources it 
utilises. Clearly this is an area where there 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £7000 pa and over 


Australia 

CONSORTIUM 
MERCHANT BANK 

Established Australian merchant bank with 
distinguished shareholder base both Australian 
and foreign and with wide network of associates 
and affiliates overseas seeks applications for 
the post of 

MANAGING 
DIRECTOR 
& CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE 

Applicants should be ideally between 35 and 
45 with experience at a senior and fully res¬ 
ponsible level in the field of financial services 
preferably in a merchant or investment bank 
or an investment holding company. 

Post offers exciting long term career prospects 
for an Australian executive who is returning 
home after a spell overseas and is seeking a 
financially rewarding post with freedom and 
opportunity for sole responsibility. Post is 
equally open to non-Australians of any 
nationality, as long as English speaking, who 
either seek to emigrate or are looking for a 
unique mid-career two-to-three year posting 
in an exciting area with the chance of total 
responsibility, and subsequently of a wide 
range of opportunities in an international 
banking and investment group. An attractive 
overall remuneration package can be tailored 
to suit the successful candidate. 

Replies with full curriculum vitae in strict 
confidence to: Rear-Admiral A. Woodifield. 
Gillett House, 55 Basinghall Street. London 
EC2V 5EA. 


Financial 

Director 


for the Board of a public - company 
engaged mainly in service industries 
with some manufacturing activity. The 
Head Office is in the East Midlands. 

The business, employing over 5,000, 
has a long profitable record and plans 
are afoot for growth both at home 
and abroad. 

• responsibility is for all aspects of the 
finance function. 

• A qualified accountant is required 
with broad based experience of financial 
management. Preferably this will have 
been acquired in the top echelon of a 
major industrial or commercial 
undertaking. 

• salary is negotiable and could be in 
five figures. Capital participation is 
envisaged. Preferred age under 45. 

Write in complete confidence 
to A. Barker 

as adviser to the company. 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

LIMITED 

IO HAIXAM STREET • IONDON WIN 6DJ 


FOR INTERNATIONAL APPOINTMENTS SEE PAGE 91 
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is need for study of actual cases. 

1 would like to see the principal function 
of spare capacity on converted railways be 
the accommodation of private vehicles now 
making long journeys on secondary roads, 
reducing traffic in residential and shopping 
streets and allowing some streets to be 
restricted to pedestrians. Any generation of 
new private traffic with trip ends in town 
centres is easily restrained with parking 
control by pricing. 

Of course, there are eases where the best 
use of railway land might be to build houses 
rather than roads. 

Mr Coles misunderstood my comment 
on the letter from Mr Sidney Weighell (a 
senior official of the National Union of 
Railwaymen). I would be the first to agree 
that transport planning should be based on 
economic evaluation, but am apprehensive 
about the Sunday Times opinion poll, which 
appears to be held in reserve to supersede 
economic evaluation when the latter does 
not serve the interest of the NUR.—Yours 
faithfully, 

Beckenham, Kent EdwardSmihi 


Floating 

Sir—I was heartened to read your support 
of a system of floating exchange rates (“A 
sweet disorder”, March 17th). However, 
having eloquently made the point that a 
market solution is the only sensible way to 
determine exchange rates, you then go on 
to advance SDRs, an anti-market bureau¬ 
cratic concoction if ever there was one, 
as a solution to the problem of world 
liquidity. There is simply no need to do so. 
The growth of the money supply within 
each country is adequately taken care of 
by the central banks. All that is required 
for sufficient international liquidity, with¬ 
out the need for balance of payments 
deficits run by reserve currency countries, 
is for each country to accept the obligations 
of convertibility. With floating exchange 
rates and universal convertibility we would 



World Outlook 
I 973 

The gill brings together in 100 pages separate 
forecasts of likely trends in the economies of 
160 countries. 

International currency changes up to March 12 
have been taken into account in arriving at a 
comprehensive view of the world economy up 
to end 1973. 

A copy of EJU World Outlook 1973 costs £6J!6 
(US $13.80): £4 70 (US $11.40) to <USR 
subscribers. Airmail postage £1.00 (US $3.00) 
extra. Payment must accompany order. 

The Economist 
Intelligence Unit 

27 St. J&mei's Place, London SW 1A 1NT 


then only have to demonetise gold to have 
a national, market-oriented international 
monetary system. Is it too much to hope 
for?—Yours faithfully, 

Yarralumla, ACT David Eastman 


Vat 

Sir—I t is, perhaps, an indication of the lack 
of vigilance on the part of consumer groups 
that your article “Getting to know the new 
taxes" (April 7th) passed without comment 
as far as drink prices are concerned. It is 
surprising, too, that The Economist failed to 
distinguish between profit per bottle and 
mark-up on cost. 

In the case you cite, where whisky was 
sold at 15p per 6-out nip, the cost before Vat 
was probably about £2.40. The mark-up 
was therefore 100 per cent. If the cost is now 
£2.00 and the selling price £2.36 + 44p Vat 
(ie, 15p per nip) the mark-up has increased 
to 118 per cent, though the profit in money 
terms is less. 

This is an important matter of principle. 
If it is the intention, during the freeze, to 
forbid increases in profit margins it should 
always happen that when the cost price 
(.excluding Vat) is reduced— by changes in 
excise duty or the removal of purchase tax— 
by more than 9 per cent the Vat-inclusive 
selling price should be less than the pre-V at 
price, since the latter was based on the cost 
including excise duty or purchase tax where 
applicable. 

Except where purchase tax was at the 
highest rates, traders are unlikely to enjoy a 
higher volume turnover to compensate for 
lower profit per unit sold and there may be a 
case for increasing profit margins, but that is 
another matter.—Yours faithfully, 

Kingston upon Thames, M. H. McDoui.au. 
Surrey 


Disabled 

Sir-— Rather than “a matter of luck that 
determines the quality of the services pro¬ 
vided for the disabled” (April 14th) I would 
suggest it is “a matter of obduracy” on the 
part of those local authorities that have 
inadequately applied the provisions under 
the Chronic Sick and Disabled Persons’ 
Act, 1970. 

For instance, though there is a funda¬ 
mental duty laid upon them by the act, 
such a survey has been interpreted in many 
instances not just as an exercise to ascertain 
the quantity of disabled people requiring 
help but that such persons are expected to 
be “formally registered” with the respective 
authority and the survey is the means by 
which this is accomplished. 

According to an HMSO publication, 
“Handicapped and Impaired in Great 
Britain” (Office of Population, Social 
Survey Division, Report No 418, May, 1971), 
70 per cent of non-registered impaired 
persons do not wish to register under the 
act. However, these people are eligible to 
receive the sort of assistance outlined in 
your comment. Lest some reader argues 
that this is not a disputed fact, I hasten to 
add that one administrative county cer¬ 
tainly was of the opinion that unless my 
client so registered he could not benefit 


from specific help requested by me as part 
of his rehabilitation. Furthermore, another 
county, eager to advertise its survey, indi¬ 
cated that unless disabled persons so 
registered they too would be ineligible to 
receive appropriate assistance. 

But, and I quote the Secretary of State 
for Social Services in an oral answer in the 
House on April 6, 1971: “1 should hate 
people to think that help from local 
authorities depended upon registration. 
All sorts of people who are not registered 
are getting help.” 

For clarification of this, the Department 
of Health and Social Security, London, 
informed me that: “ . . . registration of 
disabled persons under the 1970 act is not 
a prerequisite for receiving help.”—Yours 
faithfully, 

Bristol A. P. ]. O’Suujvan 


Parking 

Sir —Diplomats and the chauffeur-driven 
are only the most obvious of those who dis¬ 
regard the parking laws with apparent 
impunity (April 14th). 

The major employment of many of the 
uniformed doormen in London seems to be 
keeping the parking meters fully fed. This 
is particularly obvious at some of the West 
End car showrooms, where the same cars 
use the same meters day after day, all day, 
without apparently attracting the attention 
of cither the police or the traffic wardens. 
These same showrooms also make full use of 
the kerb space outside, as do the users of 
many offices in the area, for free parking. 
Rarely is a ticket seen on these cars. 

Is there any evidence that the parking 
regulations are anywhere being properly 
applied? And if they are not, why not?— 
Yours faithfully, G. H. Wii.uams 

London, SW20 


What happened in 1968 

Sir--H arold Wilson is not always his own 
best friend. When he said recently, in 
Czechoslovakia, that what had happened 
there in 1968 was “now past and over and 
best forgotten”, I felt rather inclined to 
agree with him, thinking that he had at last 
realised and confessed publicly that he had 
been misinformed and misled by the Foreign 
Office, just as the central committee of the 
Czechoslovak Communist party had been, 
by its first secretary, Dubcek, about the 
realities of what went on then. His subsequent 
statement that he still stands by what he said, 
and presumably by what he did, as Prime 
Minister at that time has made it quite dear 
to me, however, that I must qualify my 
agreement with him. He apparently still 
regards the salvation of Czechoslovakia by 
her friendly allies under the Warsaw Pact 
from counter-revolution, to be capped by 
“legal and constitutional” take-over by 
capitalist groups in the west, as “the rape 
of Czechoslovakia by the Russians”, as you 
describe it (April 21st), notwithstanding 
massive evidence now available to prove that 
the former is the correct description.—Yours 
faithfully, 

Ij>ndon,NWl Edgar P. Young 
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When you start to cut 
down on business expenses, 
where doyou stop? 


Seventeen suggestions from crest. 


Crest would enjoy * jt } 
the pleasure of ' > 


ikrt 


your company in .V 
at any of "■ 
seventeen (f 

motels country wide.^'^'^' 
And your ///^/ * ^ 

company would 
enjoy all that '• 

Crest Motels have to offer. 

We’ll look after you 
and your staff, and keep your 
accountant happy too with a 
surprisingly high standard 
of amenities for the business 
traveller, for around £5 a 
night per person._ 

_Sk® fn _/ 


For a start, every Crest 
bedroom has been carefully 
designed to accommodate 
you and all the home 
comforts that surround you, 
yet still leave room to move. 

Comforts like your own 
private bathroom. A homely 
armchair and three-channel 



;- 


T.V. Your own tea and coffee U 
maker. An electric trouser ( 

press. And within arm’s reach 
of the bed, we’ve even managed 
to work in a radio, telephone 
and self-set alarm clock. 

It makes staying with Crest the 
ideal way to cut down on expenses 
without cutting corners. 

And you’ll find high standards^ 
at sensible prices at 45 Crest A 
Hotels too. — 


If you’d like to know 
more about the accommo¬ 
dation, restaurant, and 
conference facilities we have 
to offer the businessman 
on a budget, post the 
coupon and we’ll send 
you details of Crest 
v /'Motels and Hotels 
countrywide. 

\ ) Single room 

\ j £4.60. Double or 
) / twin £6.56. 

* *2 Inclusive of service, 

7 but subject to 

\V.A.T. 


I FFD8 
’ BOLTON ■ 




/ / 


■ee-channel \ 

V.-^ /JZ// / 

crest Motetel MK4' 

give you a lot because they want you to c ome b ade Jr 3 ? -¥/ */ , 





A publication of the Bosch Group. Light technology Project. 


Combining 

reflexion and absorption. 

Or, taking the 
dazzle out of night-driving. 


The non-dazzle, long- 
range headlamp has 
been brought one step 
nearer to realization. 
Bosch Researchers 
have developed a new 
headlamp which com¬ 
bines two methods of 
polarisation Its range 
is just the same as a 
normal main beam. 
The difference is that 
oncoming drivers are 
no longerdazzled. 


Many attempts have been 
made over the year:; to u:.n 
polarisation to pi event dazzle 
from headlamp main beams 
There are basically two methods 
of polarising light i.e. lo pro¬ 
duce light which vibrates in one 
dir net ton only 

Method 1 By absorption with 
a polarising him which fillets out 
all light not vibrating in a pat 
ticular dnochon However, pre¬ 
vious atiempts to use this 
method have failed because the 
films could not withstand the 
heat generated by the absorp¬ 
tion 

Me thod zb By inflexion As 
long ago as 1831 Brewster dis¬ 
covered that reflected light is 
partially polarised. However in 
practice the* polarising effect 
was found to be inadequate 

Now Bosch Researchers have 
succeeded in eliminating the.' 
difficulties by combining both 
methods lo give a two-stage 
effect 


j H H | 

Two-stage polarisation in a 
twin-headlamp unit. 

The first stage employs a 
beam splitter consisting of a 
numbei of very thin, transparent 
layers through which the light 


rays arc directed by a senes of 
prisms I he degree of polar isa 
lion ptoduced toy this beam 
splitter is about 95 0 . 

TI i»': s e c o n d stag e consists 
ot turns which increase the 
polarisation lo more than 99 5 7 : 
Despite this high value there is 
no overheating because the first 
stage polarisation fins reduced 
the need for absorption to a 
minimum 


Two oncoming vehicles on the 
right, normal headlamps, on the 
left, the new Bosch Headlamps. 


Although the now headlamp 
has a long 200 metre beam it 
will actually dazzle the drivers 
of oncoming vehicles loss than 
a conventional dipped beam 
Assuming, of course, that they 
are looking through a polarising 
film 


I saortiuc -ScS*.-: nw frier 1i.;i Kr-.UI 

1 (hi .TH.'C 111 I i pubii r HI 11-i11 I icb! 
ll'r.'l.iu'.ra liqht be.id 1 . im cs fn: nv:i->r 
vfv1 1 k 1 1 • i I>v lb !r ;11 r f,7ohenr1o! 
it ii.titrecniuw :i is/;i) Avml/iblo from 
i'lnbert I h Ci'nbH. Ab: VVPtT 
7 S' 111 1'|,iri i \ \-iMf.»r,h !»U W. Gennany. 


Bosch Group 

research results - realization 
fiSiVi Ue’-ui.iri fi .mil Ocvnlopmuni 
t;n;>:,)vi.M’ . in Gounany. ?(/\ »mtl:cn 
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PROPERTY 


Erdman 
ndustria 



Specialists 
in all aspects of 

Industrial Property 


A sample of Trading Estates currently on oiler 


KINGSTON UPON HULL 

KINGSTON UPON HULL 

TUNSTALL, STAFFS 

MANCHESTER 

SHEFFIELD 

BRISTOL 

NEWPORT 


Sutton Fields Industrial Estate quarter acre up to 100 acres 


Ideal Estate 

Trent Vale Industrial Estate 
Worsley Trading Estate 
Tinslmk Industrial Estate 
Pennywell Road 
Adjoining Rogerstone Works 


20 acres 
30,000-64,000 sq ft units 
5,500-33,000 sq ft on 25 acres 
8 acres 

40,000-200,000 sq ft units 
20,000-150,000 sq ft units 


For details and a selection of further industrial properties m UK and Europe 
apply industrial department 



6 GROSVENOR STREET LONDON W1X 0AD 01-629 8191 
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70% of all businessmen 
going to the States fly to one 
of these major cities. 




Washington 


New York Philadelphia 



Miami 


Only BOAC flies to them all direct 


BOAC can fly you direct to more major 
North American cities than any other airline. 
Not only to the eight shown here, but to 
Toronto. Montreal, Anchorage and Honolulu 
as well. 

And this is only one of the many ways we 
lead across the Atlantic. 

No other airline, for instance, offers you 
t,he choice of Hying 707 or VC10 or 747. 


No other European airline offers yon a choice 
of over HO flights a week to North America. 

No other European airline can get you 
from seat to street in only 15 minutes at 
New York (thanks to our streamlined new 
terminal). 

In fact, no other airline in the world 
serves America better than BOAC. Not even 
the Americans. 


We’ll take good care of you. 




I hr 

I (onomisr 


April 28, igyg 



A question of authority 


Things have come to a strange pass in Washington when 
a Vice President, standing even lower than is usual in 
the Administration’s hierarchy, publicly affirms his faith 
in the President’s integrity, as Mr Agnew did on Wednes¬ 
day. The Vice President even felt it necessary to deny that 
lie had ever told his associates that he was " appalled ” by 
the handling of the Watergate affair. Mr Agnew’s declara¬ 
tion of faith capped a week in which two former officials, 
both once highly placed in the Administration—the Secre¬ 
tary of Commerce, Mr Stans, and the unhappy Attorney 
General, Mr John Mitchell -had been summoned to 
appear before a grand jury in New York to explain the 
acceptance (and subsequent return) of a large contribution 
to the President’s campaign funds from a financier in 
trouble with the law. Mr Mitchell had already been ques¬ 
tioned at length about the Watergate break-in before a 
grand jury in Washington, liven more serious for the 
Administration’s morale. White House aides close to the 
President and campaign officials have been disputing in 
public, the extent of their responsibility for a scandal which 
has few, if any, parallels in White House history. 

When Mr Henry Kissinger went to New York on 
Monday to deliver an important foreign policy speech to 
an audience of American newspaper publishers and 
editors, he was naturally asked about the Watergate 
scandal. His answer, couched in language of some nobility, 
was a plea not to let a passing domestic crisis get in the 
way of foreign policy : put the durable before the 
ephemeral, he said in effect. 

This is a proper point for the President’s chief foreign 
policy architect to make, but obviously enough it does 
not dispose of the matter. The people who arc demanding 
a full exposure of all the methods by which Mr Nixon’s 
1 e-elcction was obtained hist year arc asking whether 
their present government is legitimate. They believe the 
lesult of their inquisitiveness may also decide whether the 
next Administration, to be elected in 1976, is or is not 
to be a legitimate government chosen under the laws 
and carried on in conformity with the institutions of 
the United States. 

To the American public such a question is of primary 
concern, even if it is only secondary to foreign govern¬ 


ments. What diplomatists want to know is whether the 
other fellow’s master is in control of his country. If 
he is, you can do business with him, within prudent 
limits. Mr Kissinger uttered a warning that foreign 
countries would be assessing “ the degree of authority 
in this country,” that is. President Nixon’s authority 
in the light of the Watergate upheaval. No doubt they 
will, and what they see will be less than shipshape, 
with his lawyers hiring lawyers to protect themselves 
against one another and some of his great potentates 
elbowing one another aside in a rush for the lifeboats. 
But nothing has happened yet to impair his ability to 
make the ordinary run of foreign policy decisions or to 
see that they are carried out. 

His difficulties in Vietnam arc inherent in the circum¬ 
stances of the ceasefire and will continue, but if a quick 
solution were in sight there would be nothing in his 
domestic situation to prevent him grasping it. The bomb¬ 
ing policy in Cambodia would probably run into an 
eventual congressional roadblock of .some kind if it were 
to go on long enough, and it is true that the repercussions 
of the Watergate scandal might put him at a disadvantage 
in a major struggle with Congress. But such a struggle, 
if it conus at all, is rather far down the road. To suppose 
that a domestic political scandal, however malodorous, 
would get in the way of his Russian and Chinese policies 
is far-fetched. It could, however, force him to start his 
trade negotiations with Europe and Japan without 
adequate powers, just as it could rob him of moral autho¬ 
rity to ask wage restraint from the trade unions. 

What's that about a grand design ? 

Mr Kissinger’s New York speech raises subject-matter 
of a different kind to which different considerations may 
apply. Mr Kissinger spoke explicitly for President Nixon. 
He proposed a "new Atlantic Charter” to be worked 
out bv the time Mr Nixon visits Europe in the autumn. 
He took up the triangular concept of a relationship in 
which North America, western Europe and Japan would 
be equally joined. He pleaded for a reconciliation of 
attitudes in trade, money and defence by a “ fresh act 
of creation ” comparable to that achieved in the years 
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of the Marshall plan, and above all for the formulation 
of common objectives, common purposes and a unifying 
philosophy of international life in the framework of which 
the expanded Atlantic relationship would develop. 

Fragments of this grand design will provide the. agenda 
for many a meeting between the United States and its 
European and Japanese allies during the spring and 
summer, but a long pause may be needed before the 
allies, and indeed the Americans themselves, can figure 
out what the design itself amounts to. The governments 
of western Europe have naturally welcomed the oppor¬ 
tunity that Mr Nixon is giving them to grt their relation¬ 
ship with the United States on a new, and sounder, 
footing, although there has been a little scepticism-■ and 
disarray in Brussels (see page 51). What does seem 
obvious is that the pursuit of unifying philosophical con¬ 
cepts in international politics implies, indeed requires, 
a faith in (he. continuity of the other fellow’s system which 
will not be easy to generate so long as the questions 
raised by the malpractices of last year’s American political 
campaign are not cleared up. 

Probably they will be cleared up. Probably it is within 
President Nixon’s power to clrar them up, and what 
has held him back so long, beyond a certain moral 
obtuseness often noticeable in habitual moralists, is a 
reluctance to suffer the administrative inconvenience that 
would come from sacrificing his most trusted group of 
associates 

A sense of betrayal 

What happened last year was that certain of President 
Nixon’s associates used the authority and power of the 
federal government to extort huge sums of money from 
economic interests and private persons who either hoped 
for favours or feared penalties ; they hid some of it and 
used the hidden part to disrupt the opposing party and 
ensure the re-election of the President. The power of 
the. government was then used to prevent the exposure 
of what had happened and the President, whether or 
not he knew about the original operation, complacently 
lent his authority to the concealment. The list of serious 
offences against the criminal law committed in the course 
of all these operations is very long. Some, of the President’s 
associates, beginning with his lirst Attorney General and 
campaign director, dropped off the vine at an early 
stage, but the central group is still in being and in power. 

By and large the group that engineered last year's 
political operation also had a large say in the reshuffle 
of the Administration that followed, so that many respect¬ 
able men departed to be replaced by new officials mostly 
lacking a base of power or of independence of their own. 
Some able, strong and untainted men (like Mr Kissinger, 
Mr Shultz, Mr Elliot Richardson and Mr Weinberger) 
remain, but what is most notably lacking in a supposedly 
Republican Administration is any solid representation of 
the Republican party in the country'. 

The men who have rendered good party service by 
holding seats and filling positions in Congress and in the 
state governments feel, perhaps, the most betrayed and 
the most excluded. They are pressing for a houscr.lcaning 
even more vehemently than are the Democrats. The first 


demand for the resignation of the President’s chief 
assistant, Mr H. R. Haldeman, came from a Republican, 
Senator Weicker of Connecticut. It was another 
Republican Senator, Mr Schweiker of Pennsylvania, who 
this week urged that the Committee for the Re-election 
of the President, still in being and busy sweeping stuff 
under the carpet, should disband itself. 

Among the congressional and state Republicans there 
are enough men of public spirit that their rebellion against 
the present White House need not be explained merely 
by fears of disaster in future elections. Still, they have 
to prepare for the congressional elections next year and 
it is none too early to be thinking about the next presi¬ 
dential election in 1976. Mr Nixon, who cannot be 
re-elected again, will be above the battle then, but the 
powerful staff men who supervised the running of his 
campaign last year, who managed the Administration’s 
reconstruction that followed and who have since been 
running the government with an iron hand have a quite 
separate interest in selecting the next President if they can. 
What does all this mean now for Mr Agncw, whom 
Mr Nixon thought good enough to bo renominated 
last year ? Since then he has been virtually deprived of 
anything to do, and alternative presidential candidates 
(most prominently Mr John Connally, not even as yet 
an open convert to the Republican party) have been 
trotted round the paddock in his place. Was this Mr 
Nixon’s own idea ? 

Virtually nobody believes that the outcome of the 197a 
presidential campaign would have been different if the 
whole campaign had been fairly and honestly conducted. 
It is the next campaign that matters. President Nixon’s 
public conversion to full disclosure on April 17th was 
followed by. along with the general sigh of relief, a plain 
impulse in the political community to close ranks around 
the theory that the President was misled and kept in 
the dark by ambitious or bigoted assistants. This is 
understandable, but the investigations are still in the 
hands of government lawyers and other officials who 
have hern toiling to keep things dark since the five 
underlings were caught red-handed iri the Watergate 
building last June. It was their parody of the duties 
of a prosecutor, benignly supervised by the Attorney 
General, Mr Klcindicnst, and his assistant, Mr Peterson, 
that fatally infuriated the trial judge. Their view of 
their duty was not changed. 

The test in 1976 

Perhaps as consequence, perhaps because Mr 
Nixon can still not bring himself to face fife in a While 
House run by people chosen not for their past service 
to himself but for their competence and their political 
or administrative credentials, a conclusive outcome to 
the Watergate business is yet to be discerned. The decent 
man’s distaste for vindictiveness to which Mr Kissinger 
gave expression is neither here nor there. What matters 
is whether the presidential election of 1976 is to be 
permitted to be rigged and bought as the election of 
1972 was: for by that the legitimacy, and therefore the 
continuity, of future American government may he 
decided. 
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When the Yanks go marching home 

The prospect of Mr Nixon taking American forces out of Europe should not 
set off a panic, but it should make us all worry—to good purpose 



It isn’t going to happen overnight. Western Europe will 
not wake up some fine morning soon to find that the 
American troops who have given it a sense of security 
for a whole generation have vanished, or even that half 
of them have vanished. From the way President Nixon 
and his assistants—including Mr Kissinger in New York 
on Monday—are saying they are adamantly opposed 
to any unilateral American withdrawals from Europe, 
and from the way Senator Mansfield is mounting his 
latest campaign for force reductions, Europeans might 
be led to think that Congress is about to use its power 
of the purse to bring the boys home right away. The 
Democratic caucus in the Senate has demanded that 
substantial troop cuts should be made before mid-1974 ; 
Mr Mansfield proposes that American strength in Europe 
should be cut from 315,000 men to about 165,000. But 
it will be a surprise, and a major indication that his 
authority is slipping, if the President does not successfully 
resist these pressures for the time being. 

In 1970, he fought off congressional attempts to block 
his Safeguard anti-ballistic missile (ABM) programme 
largely by wielding the argument that the United Stales 
must keep open its ABM options as bargaining counters 
in the strategic arms limitation talks with Russia. He 
saved Safeguard ; and in due course—in Moscow last 
May—he got his Salt bargain. Now, following a similar 
pattern, Mr Nixon is emphasising (in his speech on April 
16th, for instance) the folly of making unilateral troop 
cuts in Europe on the eve of talks with Russia in Vienna 
about mutual and balanced force reductions (MBFR). 

Here, it may be suggested that there is a positive aspect 
to the stalling tactics with which Russia has held back 
the opening of the Vienna talks ; for the bargaining- 
counter argument depends on mutual reductions being 
still in prospect. People in Washington who are sure Mr 
Nixon can prevail over Mr Mansfield now arc ready to 
admit that things may be very different a couple of years 
hence—unless, of course, a satisfactory MBFR deal 
emerges, which is not rated very likely. The President 
may be saying as much when he tours round western 
Europe this year. 

Hard shoulder and soft option 

So it is not at all too soon to start looking at the 
prospect of a considerable reduction in the American 
presence in Europe in terms of its specific military implica¬ 
tions. However disquieting the prospect may be, it cannot 
be dismissed as unthinkable. On the other hand, Mr 
Kissinger was right to emphasise on Monday that these 
forces are not in Europe “ simply as a hostage to trigger 
our nuclear weapon^.” If that were so, a token presence 
would suffice. The more complicated truth is that these 
Americans, together with Nato’s other conventional forces, 


provide the alliance with two things: a “ hard shoulder ” 
which prevents Russia from leaning on its members, with 
all the weight of its own great military machine, and 
thereby forcing them to concede all sorts of points ; and 
a “ soft option ” in the form of an ability to meet a limited 
Soviet thrust into western territory without immediate 
recourse to nuclear war. How effectively could these 
jobs be done by smaller forces ? 

The probability must be accepted that American with¬ 
drawals from Europe would be accompanied or followed 
by cuts in some other allies’ forces, rather than by any 
strenuous effort by all the other allies to fill the gap. 
In time, qualitative, improvements might compensate for 
at least part of the quantitative loss. The ending of the 
American draft should produce a better trained army of 
regulars ; efficiency would also benefit if the rotation of 
complete units replaced the Americans’ practice of con¬ 
stantly transferring individuals. With fewer men on the 
ground in Europe, they would also probably stage increas¬ 
ingly impressive shows of their reinforcement capability 
across the Atlantic. There will certainly be continuing, 
and probably increasing, efforts to improve the accuracy 
of weapons (including such things as laser-guided 
“ smart ” bombs), to gain more tactical mobility (partly 
by greater use of helicopters) and to extend new defensive 
techniques (for example, the use of helicopters in an 
anti-tank role). The European allies will pursue these 
courses loo ; but all the allies will be affected by the 
rising costs of both weapon development and manpower 
—and experience does not suggest that any amount of 
agreed co-operation among them will get them their 
weapons any cheaper. 

The British will go on aiming at a limited all-round 
capability and, except in terms of weapons, their strength 
in central Europe cannot be expected to increase. Nor 
can that of the Germans. Almost certainly, the west 
German army is going to be restructured in accordance 
with the recommendations of the commission that recently 
reported on the subject. It will then run to 24 brigades 
at full strength and 12 brigades that could be brought 
up to full strength within three days ; but it will not 
be supplemented, as a minority report urged, by local 
militia brigades with a blocking (primarily anti-tank) 
role, nor will it make the big switch from conscription 
to a wholly professional army of higher quality. And, 
while American withdrawals may well stimulate fresh 
efforts to draw the French back into closer co-operation 
with Nato, the difficulty of meshing their conventional 
iorces in with those of the alliance will be compounded 
by delicate problems of nuclear doctrine—especially with 
the advent of their mobile Pluton missiles, which arc 
designed to give French ground forces a tactical nuclear 
capability of their own. 
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The prospect, then, is that a smaller total number of 
allied soldiers and airmen will be available in the crucial 
central sector in Europe, which means west Germany ; 
that it will take time for them to acquire better weapons 
and greater mobility ; and that at the same time the 
Russians will not cease to improve their own weaponry. 
It follows almost inevitably that there is going to be a 
lowering of the nuclear threshold in one way or another. 
If this means that an American President will have to 
decide whether to obliterate Russia, and risk obliteration, 
within a few hours of the launching of any Soviet attack, 
it will not be surprising that he may hesitate ; that the 
European allies may expect him to hesitate ; and that the 
Russians may deduce that they can safely do some leaning 
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on Nato’s newly soft shoulders. An alternative is early 
recourse to tactical nuclear weapons, which are admittedly 
reaching such a degree of cleanness that their accurate 
delivery on, say, airfields would not in itself differ very 
much from the use of conventional explosives. But the 
idea is not calculated to appeal to the west Germans, who 
not only live close to the western side of the potential 
front line but also recoil from the thought of devastation 
on die east German side. And there is, for all parties, 
the frightening question of how fast and far the escalation 
would go once the nuclear bottle had been uncorked. 
That, however, is of the nature of the thing. Living 
without the present American strength in Europe is 
going to mean living with a whole lot of big questions. 



Just waiting quietly 

Mr Wilson is taking a hammering over his mishandling of his Czech visit. 
It just goes to show what a sad state the Labour party is in 


The one slight piece of luck that the sensible people 
in the Labour party have had for a long time is that 
Parliament has not been sitting this week. It has given 
them a respite from trying to pretend that they are not 
really embarrassed over Mr Wilson’s latest, and con¬ 
tinuing, misfire. It is a respite which is hardly deserved, 
and it is unlikely anyway to last much beyond next 
Monday, when the Commons returns. The brouhaha 
after Mr Wilson’s visit to Czechoslovakia has turned into 
a slightly pathetic spectacle, but there is still too much 
political mileage in it for the Tories to leave it alone. 
The Tories have never forgiven Mr Wilson for the 
spectacular publicity coups he pulled off in his early 
days as prime minister ; they want to put the boot in 
now when something has gone equally spectacularly sour. 

Bonus for the Czechs 

Mr Wilson tries his friends very hard. Whether he 
should have visited Czechoslovakia for the weekend at 
all is arguable, but at least there is a good argument on 
his side. The curious idea that it is all right to visit 
Russia (and who raised a whisper when the Russian 
ambassador spent the night at Windsor Castle recently ?) 
but not Czechoslovakia is rather like saying it is all right 
talking to the rapist so long as you ignore the raped ; 
the efforts to nail Mr Wilson for that owe rather more 
to a guilt complex than to anything else. The Czech 
authorities, who cannot have dreamed that Mr 
Hathaway’s release could have brought them such a 
prize in British squabbling, can mark the whole operation 
an enormous success. But outside the Commons that 
particular row, and even Mr Wilson’s blatant attempt to 
milk the credit for Mr Hathaway’s return, would all 
have subsided in a shudder a week ago if Mr Wilson 
had not issued a further long statement of self¬ 
justification. 

It is the indifference with which that sort of misjudg- 


ment is now accepted by the Labour party which is 
particularly worrying. The statement itself was unhappy. 
One passage in it read : 

I said, however [in reply to the invitation from the 
Czech authorities], that in view of the arrest of Mr 
Hathaway such a visit would be very difficult unless 
either he had been released or unless his release was 
assured during or shortly after my visit. I made it clear 
that my acceptance of the invitation might well be 
affected by their attitude to this question. 

It is very naive to suppose that that cannot be read in 
two ways. Nevertheless, Mr Wilson was indignant that 
some newspapers had made the “ ludicrous ” suggestion 
that lie had orchestrated the whole affair for publicity 
purposes. Apart from the fact that a number of people, 
including the chairman of the Liberal party, Councillor 
Cyril Carr, have subsequently come forward to support 
the Foreign Office’s contention that Mr Hathaway’s 
release was already assured before Mr Wilson’s plea for 
clemency, the extraordinary thing about Mr Wilson’s 
statement was that he must have been well aware that 
there was a time-bomb ticking away under it in the form 
of a telegram sent to his press secretary through the 
Foreign Office detailing the publicity arrangements re¬ 
quired when he arrived with Mr Hathaway at Heathrow. 
When the time-bomb went off on Monday, the best Mr 
Wilson’s press secretary could cry was “ foul.” 

Mr Wilson does not do himself justice by such conduct. 
He would always be among the first of men to help a 
political prisoner. But it also has to be understood about 
him that he lives in the grip of a need to get all the credit 
he can for everything he does. It is the measure of his 
apparently permanent sense of insecurity. Does this 
simply mean he has no senior colleagues whom he can 
consult with confidence ? Such suspicions have not always 
been true in the past, although they have invariably been 
there ; that might, however, really be so today. The sick- 
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ness at the top of the Labour party—a sickness which 
may already be inflicting irretrievable damage on British 
politics—is not Mr Wilson’s fault alone. Certainly, he 
has always regarded the first function of leadership to 
be the necessity to keep the party at the maximum level 
of apparent unity, whatever the cost in personal or party 
credibility. A man can get a lot of muck thrown at him 
by adopting that view of party leadership ; but so can 
a man like Hugh Gaitskell, who never surrendered a 
principle for a vote in his life. Perhaps the essential 
difference between the two is that Mr Wilson won 
victories and Mr Gaitskell only friends. 

Mr Wilson’s position as party leader is today as 
impregnable as it has ever been. Between now and the 
next general election he is virtually irreplaceable, and 
even to question whether he is the best leader the Labour 
party could have is futile. No group is able or prepared 
to topple him and no man could succeed in challenging 
him. Yet it is this very impregnability which makes his 
performance over much of the political spectrum so dis¬ 
appointing. The Czech business is not terribly important 
in itself ; no one really expects the old news editor to 
change his ways at this stage in his career. What is 
important is how he has let the whole policymaking 
process of his party slide towards political gibberish. 

When he reaches a concordat with the unions but 
does not mention wages, or sulks over Europe, or benignly 
allows the left to make the pace on nationalisation, Mr 
Wilson must know that the only hope he has of reaching 
No. 10 Downing Street again is that, aside from Mr 
Heath reducing the country to economic collapse, the 
electorate will simply not believe that he will carry 
out his party's official policies. Perhaps the electorate has 
already done that, which might help to explain some 
of the national disenchantment with politics. But what 
is certainly true is that there is not a Labour politician 
or union leader of real calibre who believes Labour could 
govern on its present policies. 

But those in the Labour movement likely to say so 
publicly will be very few indeed. Most Labour MPs have 
no intention but in wait on events. Policies do not mean 


much to them: it is whether Mr Heath’s economic 
management succeeds or not which will decide the out¬ 
come of the next general election, and until that outcome 
is reasonably certain they are not going to be caught 
offside. After all, if Mr Heath wins, the labour leader¬ 
ship itself will be up for grabs, so a wise man keeps 
quiet and stays in touch. If Mr Heath fails, Mr Wilson 
will be sharing out the offices, so a wise man also keeps 
quiet and stays in touch. If anyone doubts the attractive¬ 
ness, or the realism, of this attitude to most Labour 
politicians of the centre or the right they should study 
the way some of the most ardent pro-marketeers are 
edging towards an acceptance of the left’s policy of 
renegotiating the terms of Britain’s membership of the 
EEC. If the dominant anti-marketeers will meet them 
less than half way by not insisting on being opposed in 
principle to the EEC, many pro-marketeers will be 
relieved that an embarrassing obstacle to future office 
will have been removed. Whether effective renegotiation 
is any less an improbability than it was last year is 
neither here nor there. 

What Labour really needs 

There is not much belly for any sort of fight among 
the moderate majority of Labour MPs, and partly that 
is for the. most honourable of reasons. If only a very 
few believe, that Labour can win the next election on the 
policies that the left has forced upon the party none of 
them wants to see. the country in the. sort of economic 
mess which would ensure a Labour victory' whatever the 
left’s policies. With the political issues inside the Labour 
party decided and the leadership question—barring 
accidents-—not in doubt, there is not much else for them 
to do but await the election results. That mood could 
change, but not while Mr Heath is only three or four 
points behind in the opinion polls ; and the Tories will 
have to do very badly indeed in next month’s metro¬ 
politan district elections to bring much lasting elation. 
If Labour does well in the three pending by-elections it 
will also help. But the plain truth is that the Labour 
party looks in desperate need of a general election. 



The lesson according to Moshe 

"Anyone who says that Israelis do not have the right to buy land in Judaea 
and Samaria had better stop teaching the Bible to their children " 


The valiant voyage to Haifa of the QE2 has at least 
reminded people that Israel is approaching the 25th 
anniversary of its declaration of independence on May 14, 
1948. But plans for the celebrations have been remark¬ 
ably low key. The Israelis may be among the world’s most 
militant nationalists, but their general reaction to the 
approaching rites seems to be a rather sensible yawn. 
Even so, few Israelis would agree that there is not much 
cause to bring on the dancing girls when, after 25 years, 
Israel is protecting itself by using the same kind of 


terrorist tactics that helped to win its independence. 

Israelis would accept as significant the fart that on 
the eve of their anniversary they were condemned for 
using these tactics by the. UN Security Council. But not, 
they would say, because the reproof was merited or likely 
to prove effective ; rather because last week’s proceedings 
in the council strengthened their concept of the United 
Nations as a hive of bumble bees whose buzz, while, 
irritating, has virtually no relevance to Israel’s future. 

The resolution, sponsored by Britain and France, that 
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the council passed Iasi Saturday, condemned Israel for 
its forays into Lebanon but omitted the warning, con¬ 
tained in the original drait, that if Israel went on attack¬ 
ing Lebanon the council would have to consider “ further 
and more eflccti\e steps” interpreted by everybody as 
a hint about sanctions. The resolution, taking a swipe 
at the other side, also condemned all recent acts of 
violence that endangered or took innocent lives. The 
contrast between the specific reference to Israel and the 
more oblique one to the Palestinians reflected the distinc¬ 
tion made during the debate by the British representative, 
Sir Colin Crowe, between terrorism as an act of govern¬ 
ment policy and terrorism by non-governmental groups. 

Nobody lik<*d it 

But all the I'lfoits of the sponsors did not make the 
resolution even-handed enough for the United States 
or ciitical enough for Russia or China: all three 
abstained. The Israeli and Lebanese delegates both 
expressed their displeasure. The one country that may 
believe it has gained something is Egypt, which per¬ 
suaded the council to agree to a full-scale review of the 
situation towards the end of next month. This does 
provide a month or so of breathing time for President 
Sadat—and more time to press on with his endeavours 
to persuade President Nixon (and King Faisal) that 
America’s support for Israel may not he wholly com¬ 
patible with its looming energy crisis. The reported hint 
along these lines by Saudi Arabia’s oil minister (see page 
70) is the best news the Kgyptians have heard for months. 

The political implications hovering around the Arabian 
oil that the Americans will increasingly need are, as yet, 
too nebulous to worry an Israeli government that is still 
confident that the United States will continue to help 
it in all the ways that matter. And there is good reason 
to believe that the Israelis are expressing fart, not faith. 
The Egyptians may still talk wistfully about the 
Americans exerting the sort of pressure on Israel that 
might get it to withdraw to something like its prc-1967 
frontiers ; but the Israelis feel wonderfully free of any 
such pressure. 

So what do the Israelis do now Two things, so far 
as the Arabs are concerned. First, there is the Israelis’ 
determination to crush the Palestinian guerrilla movement 
by all the means at their disposal except by adopting 
a political course that might destroy the movement. It 
is true that the guerrilla movement has the declared aim 
of doing away with the Jewish state ; but the agitation 
aroused within it at even the faintest possibility of an 
A rah-Israeli settlement suggests that the guerrillas’ wider 
ambitions would not survive a settlement that provided 
what most Palestinians would accept as the fairest deal 
they can get. But the chances of a fair deal for the people 
whom Mrs (iolda Mrir now describes as “ those Arabs 
who strive for a Palestinian identity ” are now shrinking 
along with the amount of West Bank territory that Israel’s 
leaders seem willing to return. 

:h leads to the other business now going on in 
row between senior politicians about which 
any, of the occupied territories should eventually 


be returned to Arab control. It is an academic row in 
the sense that nobody is advocating any movement until 
after a full peace settlement ; it is non-academic in the 
sense that the prevailing view could, after the autumn 
elections, help to determine whether there is any point 
in either side, embarking on negotiations that might lead 
to a settlement. Israel’s leaders have always said that, 
with the major exception of Jerusalem, they would enter 
into negotiations with the Arabs without preconditions. 
The Arabs have rejected this as hypocrisy, knowing that 
nearly every Israeli leader has his own preconditions. 
Possibly Mrs Meir believed that her decision, after all, to 
stay on as prime minister would keep her colleagues 
quiet. It has not, 

Mr Moshe Dayan, the defence minister, stirred it 
all up. During the past few weeks Mr Dayan has been 
talking his head oil and his theme, basically, is that 
Israel is in the West Bank to stay. He puts it rather 
differently: the status quo, he. says, is likely to continue 
for the next 10 or 15 years, and as the senior authority 
responsible for land under occupation he secs various 
things that should be done. It so happens that virtually 
all his proposals, which include additional Jewish settle¬ 
ments, larger Jewish towns and more Jewish investment, 
would knit the West Bank much more tightly together 
with Israel. He proposed, unsuccessfully, that individual 
Israelis should he legally able to buy land from Arabs. 
And he now embellishes the expedience of his suggestions 
with emotional rrfeiences to the biblical, ancestral home¬ 
lands. His religious fervour is supported, at least in 
principle, by some of his Labour colleagues, by the 
National Religious parties and, according to a recent 
opinion poll, by a majority of Israelis. The poll found 
that 5ft per rent of the adult urban population were 
opposed to any withdrawal at all from the West Bank ; 
the comparative figure last summer was 47 per cent. 

Sapir looks forward 

Mr Dayan’s eloquence has provoked other senior 
ministers, including Mr Allon, into producing their own 
ideas. The sharpest retort has come from Mr Pinhas 
Sapir, the finance minister, who demanded on Monday 
that Israel should make it clear that “our stay [in the 
occupied areas] is of a temporary nature.” According 
to his estimates, if Israel retains the occupied territories 
for another 25 years or so its population will be 45 per 
cent Arab. He asked : “ What sort of Israel would that 
he ?” 

Mrs Meir is very close to Mr Sapir, who engineered 
her into the premiership. But she does not now talk like 
him. Mr Sapir has pleaded for an end to the emotional, 
religious approach to what should be a straightforward 
security problem. Mrs Meir’s own response to outside 
criticism has become increasingly emotional—though she 
flattens her critics not with the Bible but with the more 
recent story of Europe's massacre of its Jews. So, one way 
and another, the imminent 25th anniversary is liable to 
produce backward-stretching thoughts. Mr Sapir, a some¬ 
what unpopular man at the best of times, will be loved 
all the less for looking forward. 
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BRITAIN 


The hard men flex their 
muscles 


The Pope endorsed Mr Willie White- 
law's constitutional proposals for 
Northern Ireland in his Eastei 
message. In Ulster itself nearly every¬ 
one else who spoke up was trying to 
disown them. The loyalists under the 
control of Mr William Craig and the 
Rev. Ian Paisley pushed ahead inside 
Unionist constituency associations to 
deprive Mr Brian Faulkner and his 
adherents of places on the official 
Unionist ticket for the June election— 
and then fell to feuding among them¬ 
selves about whether or not UDA 
activists could run under their colours. 

Mr Paisley not only blackguarded 
the Pope : he was able to make more 
capital against anyone prepared to 
string along with Mr Whitelaw when 
the Provisional IRA leader, Mr David 
O’Connell, evaded the army anti 
police and shared a rebellious plat¬ 
form with the acting president of the 
Provisional Sinn Fein, Mrs Maire 
Drumrn. 

On the Catholic side the Republican 
I,about- party’s leader, Mr Patrick 
Kennedy, threatened to boycott the 
elections this summer unless Mr 
Whitelaw curtailed the armv’s activ- 



Brooka: puthad out in tha watt 


ity, and both the Social Democratic 
and Labour party, while not saying 
anything about a boycott, and the 
icpublic’s foreign minister, Dr 
Carret FitzGerald, complained bitterly 
about the paratroops’ behaviour. Dr 
FitzGerald their turned up in Belfast, 
to Vanguard's horror, just as his pre¬ 
decessor once did. A major propaganda 
campaign against the troops is being 
run in icpublican quarters, co¬ 
incidentally with one (which has 
British Labour parts encouragement 1 
to let Sinn Fein stand. There are sound 
democratic, arguments for making Sinn 
Fein face the voters, but the strongest 
one against is that the extreme right 
would not be particularly per¬ 
turbed if Sinn Fein were legitimised : 
it would simply seize on it to encourage 
further polarisation and the repudia¬ 
tion of Mr Faulkner. 

Although most of the Unionist 
associations which have come out 
against Mr Faulkner so far have been 
hard-line ones (which were anti- 
O’Neill in 1969), it is clear that even 
some associations in the Belfast 
suburbs arc equally unhappy about 
the white paper. One of Mr F'aulknet's 
better-known lieutenants, Captain 
John Brooke, had' a personal setback 
in Fermanagh and South Tyrone and 
will not be going forward as a candid¬ 
ate there. Since Captain Brooke does 
not have a particularly libeial image, 
his discomfiture has not stirred many 
tears among moderates. But one of 
Mr Faulkner's political weaknesses is 
that he has had few effective names 
left to him since Mr Craig and Mr 
West departed on one side, Mr Bailie 
and Mr Stratton Mills on the other, 
and Mr Bradford fell silent. The 
policy of leaving the selection of 
candidates to the Westminster 
constituency associations has broken 
down, and the outcome now depends 
on hard fighting in the old Stormont 


seats and lower down. 

Despite despairing appeals, the 
centie parties (Alliance, Northern 
Ireland Labour and ex-Unionists) 
have not made great progress towards 
a common front, although Mr Bailie 
and Mr Stratton Mills applied to join 
Alliance on Thursday. At the same 
time, many <>f the centre men feel 
themselves too estranged from Mr 
F’aulkner personally, as well as on 
policy issues, to consider glancing his 
wav. This, too, is part of the surface 
diift to polarisation. 

What the electorate itself is making 
of all this is still less than clear. It 
may be following the complacent 
thought that the SDLP and Mr Craig 
and Mr Paisley will be forced to get 
together one day, over Mr Faulkner's 
prostrate body, m search of some 
common solution. But it may think 
this even less plausible than the possi¬ 
bility of Mr Faulkner, the NILP and 
the Alliance getting together in the 
end—-especially after June 28th. What¬ 
ever way a majority of voters do 
decide, what actually happens will 
depend entirely on how they master 
the intricacies of proportional icpres- 
entation in casting their votes (see page 
2(>), especially their range of prefer¬ 
ences. 

Direct rule _ 

Life from the 
inside _ 

There were the usual official denials 
this week of renewed reports that Mr 
Whitelaw is soon to leave Ulster. 
Certainly, Mr Whitelaw still seems the 
indispensable man for the next few 
months, but the sheer physical burdens 
shared by the five Westminster 
politicians who administer direct rule 
are real enough. The Secretary of 
State's is heaviest of all, for while his 
main job is on the ground in Ulster he 
still has to attend meetings of the 
cabinet and its committees in London. 
In addition, the House of Commons 
spent over 100 hours debating Northern 
Ireland in the first year of direct rule ; 
ministers made statements or answered 
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private notice questions on 23 
occasions, and answered 1,350 oral or 
written questions in both Houses. 

The figures were given by Lord 
Windlesham, a minister of state for 
Northern Ireland, when he lectured to 
the New University of Ulster on 
Thursday on the machinery of direct 
rule. Lord Windlesham gave a rare 
insight into the functioning of a major 
office of state ; what he probably did 
not know, being a member of the 
Lords, is that the amount of time 
devoted to Ulster is beginning to cause 
some disaffection in the Commons. 
That is hardly surprising. Only 
Environment, Trade and Industry and 
the Treasury had more Commons time. 

In lus lecture, Lord Windlesham 
made a number of points which 
Ulster's home-grown politicians could 
study with profit. The old Stormont 
MPs could always boast that they were 
far more accessible to their clients than 
was possible in national politics in 
Britain, Lord Windlesham gave the 
other side of that coin : 

As seen from Stormont Castle this takes 
the form of continual pressure for 
individuals and delegations to be 
received by ministers, often at short 
notice, representing political parties, the 
churches and a multitude of special 
interests. The oral tradition plays a 
much larger part than in London. 
While the intimacy of contact at many 
points in the political system is 
admirable in forging a close-knit rela¬ 
tionship between voters and their 
representatives, it has also, as it seems 
to me, encouraged a style of instant 
polities that concentrate on the 
immediate without adequate concern for 
the future. . This narrowness of 

outlook, combined with a strain of what 
sometimes seems to be almost dogmatic 
impetuosity, merges into a second 
characteristic ■ assertiveness and the 
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making of demands. 

Lord Windlesham admitted that all 
this is “ often accompanied by a charm 
and spontaneity, while opinions how¬ 
ever strongly expressed are invariably 
rooted in deep sincerity.” But little 
account is taken of the fart that if such 
demands are granted they auto¬ 
matically alienate the other com¬ 
munity, while if rejected they make 
compromise more difficult to attain. 
But his saddest reflection on the 
characteristics of political life in Ulster 
concern the " almost invisible boundary 
between protest, the right of every 
citizen to say that he disagrees, and 
violence.” 

The law _ 

Automatism and 
insanity _ 

The rules laid down bv the judges in 
M’Naghten’s case in 1843 raised their 
hoary old heads again last week. Two 
male nurses were appealing against 
their conviction a year ago, in the one 
us' of assaulting a patient in Fatleigh 
Hospital for the mentally subnormal, 
and m the other of aiding and abetting 
the first nurse. 

At the trial the nurse accused of 
assault said in evidence that he was a 
diabetic, luul taken insulin on the 
morning in question, had had no lunch 
but had been drinking. In consequence 
lie was in a state of automatism and he 
could not remember assaulting the 
patient. The ptoscculion accepted his 
case to the point that it agreed that 
there was an issue for the jury whether 
he could he held responsible for what 
he had done. But the Crown argued, 
and tfie trial judge accepted the argu¬ 
ment, that the issue was one of insanity 
within the meaning of the M’Naghtcn 
tides ; and the nurse, not wanting to 
put forward a defence of insaiiitv, then 
pleaded guilty to the assault. 

The court of appeal felt that the 
question was a tnckv one—a quagmire 
of law. Lord Justice Lawton described 
one of the few authorities hearing 
indirectly on it. If the nurse was sulTer- 
mg from hvpoglycaemia as a result of 
taking insulin and missing hi.s lunch, 
did the mental condition this could 
have caused amount to a disease of the 
mind in the M’Naghtcn sense ? The 
court decided it did not. A rugby foot¬ 
ball plavcr, Lord Justice Lawton 
pointed out, who assaulted the referee 
in a state of automatism after being 
kicked on the head would not be judged 
not guilty by reason of insanity. It was 
not what the judges meant in 1843 hut 
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what the law meant now by disease of 
the mind that had to be decided. In 
their lordship's opinion a temporary 
malfunctioning of the mind caused by 
an external factor—like violence, drugs, 
anaesthetics, alcohol—was not due to 
disease, and such malfunctioning 
(unlike M’Naghten madness) would 
not always relieve an accused from 
criminal responsibility. In the nurse's 
case, it was not hi.s diabetes that caused 
bis alleged mental condition but his use 
of insulin, which was an external factor 
like a kick on the head. 

The nurse had therefore been entitled 
to have his defence of automatism put 
to the jury and the trial judge's ruling 
that the issue was one of insanity was 
wrong. Ilad the defence of automatvsin 
been left to the jury it might well not 
have been accepted. Was, for instance, 
the nurse’s hvpoglycaemia self-induced 
because he ignored his doctor's 
instructions about regular meals ? 
Could he have prevented it by eating 
a lump of sugar as lie had been advised 
to do if he felt an attack coming on ? 
The nurse might not have been able to 
answer these questions in a way that 
would have relieved him of responsibi¬ 
lity for his acts. Equally, the court of 
appeal could not say that the jury 
would have convicted him. It followed 
that his conviction had to be quashed, 
and as this made the conviction of the 
other nurse of aiding and abetting him 
unreal, it was quashed as well. 

The M’Naghten rules, it seems, will 
not die—despite the abolition of capital 
punishment (against which the rules 
were most often raised in the [last) and 
the introduction to England of the 
Scottish concept of diminished respon¬ 
sibility. 

School building 

Nice one, Roy 

It seemed a little ungentlemanly of 
Mr Roy Hattersley, the Labour party- 
spokesman on education, to wait until 
Mrs Margaret Thatcher was well on 
her way to India before launching into 
an attack on her school building pro¬ 
gramme. On the other hand, with all 
the conferences going on, Easter is 
a time of feverish activity in the 
education world and it is unreasonable 
to expect her critics to remain quiet. 
It may have been more than coinci¬ 
dence that this latest foreign trip 
meant she could avoid what would 
have been a stormy face-to-face con¬ 
frontation with the National Union of 
Teachers. 

Mr Hattersley was speaking at a 
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Just a small thing 

These are relay contacts, magnified many times. Multi-purpose relays 
are needed in all kinds of electronic systems, and their size has been a 
limiting factor in circ uit design. 

Magnetic Devices Limited - a Pye Company - has reduced the size of this 
component by more than a third. It is now used in thousands in 
televisions, radiotelephones and professional equipment. 

sjs Pye brings to every system project an overall capability that is unique - 
in technical scope and in the quality of project management. 

Profit from Pye systems Kfti? 

}fe Automation & Control ■ Business Communications Closed Circuit Television Systems ■ Component Technology Data Handling & 
Computer Peripherals ■ Electrical Appliances Industrial, Scientific & Analytical Instrumentation • Plastics Moulding & Finishing Radio 
& Television Transmitters & Receivers • Radio Frequency & Low Voltage Heating Equipment - Telephone & Radio Communication Systems 
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Pre-tax profits 23.5% up at 
£34 million and further 
increase in earnings per share. 



"an encouraging progression 
in a well established Group" 


TRADING. The Group's pre-tax profits increased by 23.5%to £34 million and after tax by 26.7% to 
£19m. Earnings per share were 12.42pand the total dividend is increased to 8.125p (7.75p). 

OVERSEAS GROUP, with 45 factories in 16 countries accounted for 35% (31.2%) of total sales of 
£461 million. Including our share of profits from overseas associated companies the contribution 
by Overseas Group to the final profit attributable to Ordinary Shareholders was 42.4% (39.7%). 

UK CABLES GROUP accounted for 25 3% (28 2%) of total sales and contributed 42.9% (45.2%) of 
profit attributable to Ordinary Shareholders. 

UK METALS GROUP. Sales to outside customers accounted for 19.3% (19.9%) of total sales. Profit 
has, however, again been disappointing and has only contributed 7% (last year 13 4%) of our total 
Attributable Profit. 

CONSTRUCTION —BALFOUR BEATTY & COMPANY. Anticipated benefits being increasingly 
achieved. Sales up 2.7% accounted for 20.4% (20.7%) of Group sales and contributed 7.7% (1.7%) 
of total profit attributable. 

EXPORTS. In a difficult year direct exports increased by 12.7% to £80 million. 

PEOPLE. Industrial relations . remained good in the BICC Group .. in very large measure due to the 
trust and consultation between us all and to the commonsense approach to this great challenge by 
representatives of our Employees, Trade Unions and Management. 

Copies of (he full Statement and the Directors' Report and Accounts and Review of Group A ctivities 
may be obtained from the Secretary of the Company at P. 0 Box No. 5.21 Bloomsbury Street. 

London. WC1B 3QN. The 28th Annual General Meeting of British Insulated Callender's Cables Limited 
will be held at the Offices of the Confederation of British Industry. 21 Tothill Street, L ondon. S. W. 1 
on 15th May. 1973. 


BICC is the largest organisation in the world with 
complete facilities for research, manufacture 
and contracting in the transmission and 
distribution of electric energy for power and 
communication purposes. 
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fringe meeting at the NUT conference 
on Sunday evening and he successfully 
captured Monday’s headlines with his 
revelation that rising costs had brought 
the school building programme almost 
to a standstill because the cost limits 
imposed by the Government had been 
overtaken by inflation. He claimed that 
nine out of ten local authorities had 
not been able to find contractors 
willing to build schools within the 
present cost limits. Mrs Thatcher 
paid for her absence when the 
Department of Education and Science 
suddenly announced that an increase 
of 20 to 30 per cent is likely to be made 
in the amount of money local authori¬ 
ties are permitted to spend on new 
school buildings, involving up to an 
extra £ioom. It seemed as if Mr Hat- 
tersley’s expose had forced an instant 
response from the Government. 

Mr Hatterslcy’s case was strong 
enough without having to resort to 
exaggerated talk of a “ building stand¬ 
still.” Despite rising costs all but a 
few of the schools planned for 1972-73 
have been started within the existing 
cost allowance. But he was right to 
point up the effects the cost limits 
were having on the quality of school 
building. A recent report by the Leeds 
Education Authority shows that stan¬ 
dards have, fallen so rapidly that newly- 
built primary schools have lost two 
square feet per place per year since 
1970, and in inner London the. average 
floor space has fallen 10 square feet 
per pupil--to 32 square feet—since 
1963. Declining standards arc also to 
be. found in design and facilities and 
it all adds up to a serious drop in the 
quality of the school environment. 

Mr Hatterslev’s other main complaint 
was that the Government was cutting 
capital expenditure on school building 
from the 1972-73 total of £37310 to 
£281111 by 1976-77 (in real money 
terms). As usual when politicians bandy 
statistics about there is more to it 
than that. The 1972-73 figures include 
£6501 towards the non-recurrent cost 
of raising the school leaving age 
(£i44m was allocated over 1970-73) 
and around another £3001 came 
from the Government’s public 
works expenditure to reduce unemploy¬ 
ment, which is also non-recurrent. This 
means that capital expenditure will con¬ 
tinue at about the present rate once 
allowance is made for those special 
factors.' It would not be surprising, 
however, if by the time Mrs Thatcher 
returns Mr Hattersley is producing 
figures to show that such a rate is 
inadequate for our future school needs, 
especially in the secondary sector. 


Mountaineering 

Object lessons 

There are four lessons that may be 
more effectively drummed home by the 
survival of four Hertfordshire teen¬ 
agers missing in vile weather on Snow¬ 
donia over the Easter weekend than 
by real tragedies involving ill-equipped 
youngsters on Britain’s mountains. In 
springtime, any number of people 
lightly clad can be seen ambling over 
Snowdonia ; when the weather changes, 
as it can with frightening speed in 
mountains and most freakishly at this 
time of year, they can die, lost, of cold 
overnight. People do not take moun¬ 
tain walking in Britain, as opposed to 
rock climbing, seriously ; indeed, in 
summer sunshine the modest Snow¬ 
donia range, crawled over by so many 
people and within such easy reach of 
villages, is hardly a very alarming sight. 
Walkers treat with greater respect the 
territory beyond Glencoe, or the nearest 
thing to real mountains in Britain, the 
Cuillins in Skye. 

But the danger of a mountain is not 
just determined by its height ; in good 
conditions Mont Blanc, for example, 
is just a long, slow plod. It is often 
easier to get lost in high hills (the Lake 
District, for example) than the Alps. 
True, the worst extremes of tempera¬ 
ture are reached at higher altitudes, and 
the higher peaks are (usually, but not 
always) farther from civilisation. But 
temperature changes can be dangerous 
high or low : the famous Grib Goch 
ridge in Snowdonia is a pleasant 
scramble in fair weather, but can 
quickly coat itself with fatally dangerous 
ice. 

These Hertfordshire boys were guilty 
of no disrespect. Setting out for a 30- 
mile walk as part of the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s award scheme, they were. 


first, equipped with tent, sleeping 
bags and food. Parents and teachers, 
remembering the burdensome equip¬ 
ment of 30 years ago, are understand¬ 
ably reluctant to weigh themselves 
down ; but modern tents, sleeping bags 
and, easiest of all, du/et jackets are 
extremely light. Secondly, the boys set 
off (on Good Friday) towards pre¬ 
determined checkpoints. The alatm was 
not in fact given until Sunday after¬ 
noon ; but the hesitation to begin a 
mammoth search operation in difficult 
flying weather has not been made 
culpable by events. They were, thirdly, 
young, but given their training not too 
young—15 and 16—to be out without 
an adult ; they made a decent-sized 
group. A lone hiker of any age is 
vulnerable ; two youngsters alone 
means that after any accident the 
injured one has to be left by himself if 
the other is to fetch help. They had, 
fourthly, a transistor, which meant that 
they could receive, if not transmit, 
helpful information. The growth of 
local radio, which can broadcast infor¬ 
mation about searches, makes this a 
particular asset to mountaineers. 

Are there any lessons for the 
authorities? The eventual rescuers per¬ 
formed with great skill ; in the event, 
the helicopter crew which found the 
boys on Tuesday was in greater danger 
than they were. There is a perennial 
argument that there should be more 
shelter huts in Snowdonia and the 
Scottish mountains. This is not very 
convincing, because there can never 
be enough —in a while-out a hiker can 
pass within 10 yards of one without 
spotting a. The Hertfordshire boys 
were, in fact, object lessons in self- 
sufficiency. There is only one, perhaps 
ungracious, question : would thev have 
been so well-equipped if they had 
planned to come down to the valley at 
night ? 



Snowdonia: tragedy was avoided 
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Ulster elections 

The numbers 
game _ 

When the local government elections 
are held in Northern Ireland at the 
end of next month (ah new district 
councils replace, nearly 7< 

authorities) the voting will be by the 
PR system of the single transferable 
vote. There will be some electors there 
who will remember the system being in 
force for local elections in Ulster in the 
early tqaos, but for most it will be a 
new, and possibly bewildering, 
experience. riven the Secretary of State, 
Mr Willie Wlntclaw, has been known 
to flounder a bit when he has tried to 
explain the system (as happened in the 
Commons shortly before Paster). That 
is a little surprising for Mr Whitelaw 
has signed the foreword to a useful 
pamphlet explaining it all to the 
Northern Ireland electorate. Half a 
million copies of the pamphlet are 
being distributed in Ulster, and even if 
the turnout proves to be as low as in 
local electrons in Britain, next month’s 
poll will he an interesting try-out for 
the elections to the assembly in June, 
which will be on the same system. 

For the mathematically minded, the 
Droop quota will be employed. The 
quota is reached by dividing the total 
number of valid votes cast by the 
number of scats to be filled plus one, 
and adding one to the result. Thus, if 
there are five seats to be filled and 
6,000 electors have voted, the quota is 
6,000 -r 6, plus 1 = t,oot. In answer 
to its own question, “ is the counting 
system complicated ? ” the pamphlet 
replies ; “ Yes. But voters need not 


concern themselves with this because 
stall's will be specially trained to cope 
with the complexities of counting.” It 
then obligingly reprints the actual 
result of a Belfast ward m the 1920 
municipal elections, but using fictitious 
names (see above). 

So long as the voter remembers not 
to pul clown any crosses and to number 
his preferences consecutively (even if 
he mistakenly writes 1, a, 3, fj, fi, 7 the 
ballot is still valid for the first three 
choices), the single transferable vote is 
relatively simple. One danger is that 
when told to number their choices 1 
to, say, 8, some voters might think 
that is the number of votes they have 
and give their first choices what is, iri 
fact, their lowest preferences. 

London housing 

Suburbanise the 
homeless _ 

The new Labour Greater London 
Council will step up pressure on the 
outer boroughs for more council 
housing to help really badly housed 
people from inner London, although 
they are unlikely to get much support 
from Mr Geoffrey Rippon, Secretary 
of State for the Environment. He may 
argue that London’s needs are best met 
by the proposed 2,000 acres of housing 
development in the greyer bits of the 
green belts ; but unless a good propor¬ 
tion of this is council housing (for rent 
or cut-price sale) it will not help the 
neediest people. It is true that normal 
population movement has brought more 
households, and more intensive use of 
housing, into the suburbs ; but they 


have nothing like the overcrowding and 
poor conditions which still prevail in 
the Islingtons and Hackneys. Now, 
when high house prices are checking 
the natural outward movement, could 
be the best time to move out more of 
the poorer and less mobile families 
through the public sector. 

This week’s report from the secretary 
of the London Council of Social Ser¬ 
vice, ex-GLC planner Dr Graham 
Lomas, enumerates the problems faced 
bv six of the most hard-pressed inner 
boroughs it) meeting housing needs. 
In an average year from 1967 to 1971 
only 35 per rent of their vacancies 
went to people on waiting lists. Others 
had priority. 

First came people displaced by slum 
clearance, road building, etc, and people 
shifted because the council is improving 
the property (which means thinning out 
the inhabitants). Most absurd of all, 
huge numbers of people have to be 
rehoused because of redevelopment 
solely to achieve a very small net 
housing gain. 

More council tenancies than ever 
before also have to go to homeless 
families. Evidence that homelessness is 
on the increase in inner London is sup¬ 
ported by figures supplied to Dr Lomas 
by the Lord Chancellor’s office, show¬ 
ing that in 1972 in the county courts 
serving the areas of housing stress there 
was a 28 per cent rise in proceedings 
by landlords to gain repossession from 
tenants, and the number of warrants 
obtained rose by 8 per cent. In the 
outer boroughs, in contrast, 16 per cent 
fewer warrants were issued. These pro¬ 
cesses are set in train largely by the 
heavy demand from owner-occupiers 
for previously tenanted housing in inner 
London. 
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Of Britain’s four quality dailies 
The Daily Telegraph is the one 
more top Britons prefer. So much 
so that it outsells The Times, 
Guardian and Financial Times 
combined by half as much again.* 
Its quality readership of jj 
3.6 million is uniquef, but I 

then so is the British market. ^ 
Unlike most other European e 
countries, newspapers in V <( 

Britain have a national 
distribution. 

And national distribution 
means large circulations. That’s 







why The Daily Telegraph has such a 
good coverage of businessmen - it 
reaches 46°. „ of all of them.* 

When it comes to advertising 
to the rich and successful 
sector of the British market, 

^ no other quality daily or 

’ Sunday paper is as economical 
as q'jj e i) a iiy Telegraph. 

Nor as influential either 
? because, as we said, we’re 
No. 1 with No. 1 Britons. 

Contact: Mr.J. Denholm, The Daily Telegraph, 
135 Fleet Street, London F.C4P 4BL. 

Telephone: 01-353 4242 


Whe Oailjj JEelcijraph 

Britain’s leading quality daily. 


*A.B Cl. Jan Dec, 1971 +N.R S. Jan Dei, S 97 t l The Economist, Mar plan Businessman Survey 1971 
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When. 

you qli business 
with Japan 
speak to 



W ith Tokyo becoming an ever more impor¬ 
tant international money center, the Industrial 
Bank of Japan (KOGIN) finds itself in an excel¬ 
lent position to be of service As Japan's largest 
(with total assets of $14 billion) and oldest long¬ 
term credit bank. IBJ has a unique capacity for 
complying with the ever changing atmosphere 
of today's banking sphere 


We have offices in the world's major bank¬ 
ing centers. All staffed with thoroughly experi¬ 
enced experts. And our intimate business rela¬ 
tionships with Japan's great industries since 
1902 give IBJ in-depth knowledge of this most 
vital market. So when you do business with 
Japan speak to IBJ. 



THE INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN, LTD. 

Head Office: 1 1 Yaesu 5-chome. Chuo-ku. Tokyo Telex, J 22325 
London Branch. 26 King Street. London, EC2V 8HU. England 
New York Agency One Wall Street. New York, N Y, 10005. USA 
Other Overseas Offices Franklurt/Main, Sydney & Singapore 

* 

—The Industrial Bank of Japan (Germany;— 
frankfurt/Main Taunusartlage 11, F R Germany 
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International Report 



Package deal: these Pakistani prisoners of war may get home if Bhutto takes these Bihari refugees too 


It takes three to tango out of 
this tangle 


The offer for an exchange of prisoners 
of war and of stranded populations 
which Mrs Gandhi and Sheikh Mujib 
sent to Mr Bhutto last week was like 
a cleverly constructed letter-bomb. 
The president of Pakistan could 
neither accept it nor toss it away, for 
in either event there would be an 
explosion. So he sought to defuse it 
with the tcmpoiising reply: “Let's 
talk." 

It took three days for Mr Bhutto 
and his advisers to draft the i ,000- 
word answer they sent to New Delhi 
on April 20th. (No answer was sent 
to Dacca since, according to the new 
Pakistan constitution, Bangladesh is 
still part of Pakistan.) The tone of 
the statement, which is the only 
official response to the. offer so far, 
was aggressively tough. It claimed 
credit for Pakistan in taking the initia¬ 
tive to break the subcontinental 
stalemate, and it denounced some 
elements in last week’s proposal as 
“ both unfounded and unfair." But it 
stopped just short of closing the door 
on a compromise. 

The Pakistanis insisted that the 
whole notion of a package deal is 
untenable since it makes the release 
of the 90.000 Pakistani prisoners of 


war contingent on other exchanges of 
populations, whereas the Geneva con¬ 
vention calls the release of prisoners 
of war an unconditional obligation. 
But this argument was more of a 
debating point than anything else ; 
the real bargaining, when Mrs 
Gandhi’s envoy, Mr Haksar, gets to 
Islamabad, will concern the specific 
conditions. 

Where the Pakistanis were most 
inflexible was over Sheikh Mujib’s 
plan, announced immediately after the 
package offer, to put 195 of the 
prisoners on trial for war crimes, start¬ 
ing at the. end of May. The Pakistanis 
had previously hinted that they 
might retaliate, if any such trials were 
held in Bangladesh, by trying some 
of the Bengalis who have been 
stranded in Pakistan on charges of 
subversion and espionage. But their 
statement on April 20th made this 
threat official for the first time. It also 
repeated Mr Bhutto’s offer to have 
the alleged war criminals tried in 
Pakistani courts. 

The only part of the package deal 
which the. Pakistanis accepted in its 
original wrapping was the provision 
for the repatriation of the stranded 
Bengalis. an estimated 160,000 


soldiers, civil servants and cooks and 
bottlewashers, to Bangladesh. The 
Pakistanis denied any obligation to 
take an estimated 250.000 non- 
Bengalis from Bangladesh in return. 
But thev conceded that Pakistan 
would “ fullv participate" in an 
international cflort to alleviate their 
plight. One official explained this to 
mean that Pakistan would take the 
Bihans, though not necessarily all of 
them and not without some hard bar¬ 
gaining. provided it got foieign aid 
to cover the cost of resettlement. 

The official replv made no mention 
at all of the major concession incor¬ 
porated in last week's offer—Sheikh 
Mujib's agreement to let the prisoners 
of war go without the prior recogni¬ 
tion he had been demanding for his 
government from Pakistan. But Presi¬ 
dent Bhutto will not be able to go on 
ignoring what he calls “ the author¬ 
ities in Dacca" much longer. The 
Indians will send their envoys to 
Islamabad and they will give Mr 
Bhutto all the “ necessary clarifica¬ 
tions ” he has requested about last 
week's offer. But they emphatically 
refuse to negotiate on behalf of 
Bangladesh about the war crimes 
trials or the Biharis. For this, Mr 
Bhutto will have to talk directly to 
Sheikh Mujib, who continues to insist 
that he will not talk without recogni¬ 
tion. So recognition continues to be 
a precondition after all, though it has 
ceased to be a Pakistani trump card. 

This is Mr Bhutto’s dilemma. He 
has lost the one remaining lever he 
had for bargaining with his subconti- 
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nenlal neighbours. And if he turns 
down their offer or even appears to 
he making difficulties, he will quickly 
lose all the international sympathy he 
so laboriously trained as a result of 
his recent campaign for the iclease 
of the prisoners of war. He mav also 
lose support at home, not least from 
the families of those i|<i,ouo captives, 
most of whom live in the Punjab, 
which is his political base. It is a 
“ damned if lie does, damned if he 
doesn't” situation. But the second 
alternative would probably he the 
worse of.the two. 

Cambodia _ 

Putting four heads 
together 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Phnom Penh 

Hopes for a more efficient and more 
popular regime in Cambodia are now 
pinned to the four-man political 
council that the Americans have per¬ 
suaded President Lon Nol to set up 
in place of his present cabinet. The 
council will consist of the president 
himself and three politicians who 
played a leading part in the over¬ 
throw of Prince Sihanouk in 11)70 and 
the first post-Sihanouk government. 
The key future, at least to the Ameri¬ 
cans, is General Sirik Matak (his 
military title is purely honorific), a 
capable administrator and old enemy 
of Prince Sihanouk, although he is him¬ 
self a member of the royal family. 
Since Sink Matak left the government 
over a year ago, the style of the 
administration lias become more and 
more slapdash. 

Mr I11 Tam, another member of the 
council, is probably more popular 



The government couldn't protect them 
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among Cambodians. He was a provin¬ 
cial governor and senior official under 
Sihanouk who later organised a 
spirited defence of Kompong Cham 
against the North Vietnamese in the 
early days of the new regime. He won 
the affection of the troops and civilians 
under his care by living among them, 
which is raic for a Cambodian leader. 
It is quite widely believed by Cam¬ 
bodians that he won more votes than 
Lon Nol in the election last June which 
turned the marshal into the president. 
The last and by far the least important 
member of the new council is Mr 
Cheng Heng, who became head of 
stale in March 1970 because he was 
president of the assembly that voted 
Prince Sihanouk out of power. 

The price that the president had to 
pay in order to set up the new council 
was the sacrifice of his younger brother, 
General I.on Non, who in recent 
months has been the strong man of 
the regime. All three members refused 
to co-operate until the marshal got rid 
of General Lon Non, on whom it is 
at present fashionable to heap all the 
blame for all that has gone wrong. 
The general told your correspondent 
this week that he will leave for France 
and America very soon, but will return 
within six weeks. He also declared that 
he would keep his command of the 
third division while he was abroad. 
But if the new men have their way, 
Lon Non will he kept abroad for at 
least several months and will lose his 
military command. 

Sirik Matak and In Tam have made 
it plain that thev expect the council 
to he a quad runty irate of equals, which 
would mean that the president could 
he overruled. 'Phis can hardly appeal 
to Lon Nol, who is known to believe 
in an almost religious way that he 
alone is the specially appointed guide 
of the Khmer people with heavy 
responsibilities before history. The 
council, or so the new men intend, will 
decide policy and supervise its imple¬ 
mentation. To start off with, it will 
appoint a new prime minister and 
government which will answer to it. 
The national assembly, which is 
packed with men chosen by General 
Lon Non, would go into abeyance. 

The small political elite in Phnom 
Penh is probably happy enough with 
the council because establishment 
leaders felt that Lon Nol and his 
brother had ignored them. If Mr In 
Tam gets his way, he will reprieve 
some of the students, teachers and 
others arrested by General Lon Nun 
after the bombing of the president’s 
palace last month bv an air force 
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pilot. Some informed Cambodians 
believe that up to 400 people were 
detained for no better reason than 
that they were critical of the president. 
This would he a popular move, but it 
will be harder to persuade the more 
idealistic students who were prominent 
in the movement that led to Sihanouk’s 
overthrow that the new council will 
lie very different from what went 
before. 

The big question is whether the 
council will be able to remould the 
army, where bad organisation is com¬ 
pounded by corruption (the pay of 
many troops is several weeks in 
arrears) and whose senior officers 
appear to lack either the will or the 
skill to improve matters. The army 
was in had shape in Sihanouk’s day, 
but the problem is worse now that the 
government soldiers have to fight an 
increasing number of locally-recruited 
Khmer s Rouges. The growth of this 
organisation also threatens the 
government’s traditionally complacent 
attitude to the mass of the people 
who aie outside the small Phnom 
Penh establishment that wars with 
itself for power. 

The spread of the war to the more 
populated areas, particularly the region 
around I’hnom Penh, iias shown 
peasants that the government cannot 
protect them adequately and has also 
brought them in touch with Cam¬ 
bodian communist agents who hope to 
release and then control sleeping 
peasant energies just as the Vietcong 
did in Smith Vietnam. One can 
debate at length whether this will work 
as well in Cambodia. But it is indisput¬ 
able that the government has done 
almost nothing to disrupt Khmer s 
Rouge f plans. 

The only hopeful sign is that the 
council may have a little more time 
to improve matters than pessimists 
recently thought. Supplies aie getting 
into Phnom Penh by river and road, 
though neither way is entirely fool¬ 
proof. The Mekong river will be safer 
when the water rises as the monsoon 
rains start next month. The American 
bombing has also had some effect, 
although the long term political 
repercussions in the countryside are 
questionable, to say the least. However, 
it Isas to be repeated that the new 
council is composed of men who have 
all had a stab at running things before, 
and that things got worse in their day 
too. Cambodia's problems go far 
beyond its having a sick superstitious 
president whose troublesome younger 
brother had been given too much 
power. 
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1972 marked the tenth anniversary of First National 
Finance Corporation Limited as a financial institution and 
the record profit of £13,228,000 for the year reflects the 
continued growth of the Group and its development 
as an integrated financial organisation. 

Compared with 1971, profits increased by 77% and net 

assets per share by 84%. 

The total dividend has been restricted in line with current 
requirements and is covered 3-2 times by earnings, 
compared with 1*6 times for 1971. 


Ten Year Record of Growth 



1H72 

1971 

1970 

1909 

1909 

19t>7 

J90(. 

1905 

190-1 

19U1 

Profit before tax tm 

13-2 

7-5 

5-4 

3-6 

1-9 

1-2 

0-9 

0-8 

0 () 

0-3 

Total Group assets .£m 

356-5 

182-2 

J 03-2 

72-8 

410 

27-1 

22-7 

19-7 

12-8 

7-4 

( )rdinary dividend (gross) " „ 

26-25 

25-00 

18-20 

11-35 

6-80 

6 -ai 

5-35 

5-35 

4-80 

3-15 

Earnings per Ordinary share p 

7-2 

4-1 

2-8 

2-1 

1-5 

1-0 

0-9 

0-8 

0-8 

0-4 


Analysis of profits in 1972 

Banking and Finance 90",, 

Property Investment and Development 10% 


Copies of the Annual Report, containing the Statement by the Chairman, 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount l)e L’lsle, VC K(i GCMC. GCVO f-CA. 
are obtainable from The Secretary. 

First National Finance Corporation Limited 

BANKERS 

First National House, Finsbury Pavement, London EC2P 2HJ Tel: 01*638 2855 
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at Toyota. 


Our engineers are hard at work every day on problems 
of every size. Big ones like power plants vs. pollution. 

And little ones like upside down car keys. 

Now Toyota's straightened out that problem with a reversible 
ignition key. It's the same shape on both sides, so it doesn't 
matter which end is up. And that's handy when you're in a hurry. 

Of course, you can't compare this little key with 
some of our big innovations. Like computerised speed control, 
emergency safety control. But maybe some friendly 
ambidextrous performer isn't really such a little thing: 

After all, there's enough frustration in life 
without single-minded ignition keys. 

And little things go a long way toward 
building big satisfaction. 

TOYOTA 
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Pompidou puts some wind into Echevarria's sails 


Nuclear arms 

Mexico 2, 

Anzacs 0 

In the matter of the imminent new 
.series of French nuclear tests in Poly¬ 
nesia, the Australian prime minister, 
Mr VVhitlam, got no more satisfaction 
in London on Tuesday than his 
attorney - general, Senator Lionel 
Murphy, had got in Paris last week. 
Mr Heath and Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
remained unwilling to support the pro¬ 
tests against the pollution of Pacific air 
that have been delivered in Paris, fruit¬ 
lessly, by Senator Murphy and, this 
week, by New Zealand’s deputy prime 
minister, Mr Hugh Watt. Sir Alec 
undertook only to draw French atten¬ 
tion to the indignation voiced by the 
two antipodean governments and by 
those of Fiji, Tonga, Western Samoa, 
Nauru and the Cook Islands at the 
South Pacific Forum “ summit ” meet¬ 
ing held at Apia on April 17th, where 
they charged France with “ deplorable 
indifference ” about the effects on the 
Pacific, peoples of the explosions at 
Mururoa and 1 angataufa. Somehow 
one suspects l'rance has had its atten¬ 
tion drawn to this already, not least by 
Mr Murphy and Mr Watt. The Aust¬ 
ralians and New Zealanders now plan 
to invoke the Hague Court. 

Both France and China intend to go 
on testing their hydrogen bombs in the 
atmosphere, a practice which the 
Americans, Russians and British re¬ 
nounced in the 1963 partial test ban 
treaty. But both France and China have 
now agreed to imitate America and 
Britain in signing the protocol to the 
1967 treaty of Tlatelolco, which com¬ 
mits the powers to treat Latin America 
as a nuclear-free zone. President 
Echeverria of Mexico obtained their 
agreement during the month-long world 
tour he is now completing. In between 
his fruitful visits to Paris and Peking, 
however, he met disappointment in 
Moscow. Mr Brezhnev laid out more 


red carpets for him, it was noted, than 
he had done even for President Allende 
of Chile ; but Russia is apparently pre¬ 
pared to incur odium as the only 
nuclear power that refuses to adhere to 
the treaty of Tlatelolco, rather than 
take a step that might impair its posture 
as the great protector of Cuba. Mr 
Brezhnev may have overthrown the late 
Mr Khrushchev, but he is still wearing 
some of his fallen master’s clothes. 

Japan 

What happened 
to the harmony? 

FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 

It was a bad week for Japan’s prime 
minister, Kakuei Tanaka. He botched 
the arrangements for the emperor's 
projected and potentially historic visit 
to the United States. He took more 
blame than his predecessors have for 
the annual confusion resulting from 
spring transport strikes. And his sup¬ 
posed appeal to the man-in-the-street— 
a major factor in the Liberal-Demo¬ 
cratic. party’s decision to elect him as 
leader last summer—took another blow 
when the citizens of Nagoya, Japan’s 
third largest city, replaced a three-term 
conservative mayor with a college 
professor who had Socialist and 
Communist support. 

The emperor’s trip was meant to 
prepare the way for a presidential visit 
to Japan. Its cancellation made Presi¬ 
dent Nixon lose face at a time when 
his patience with Japanese appeals for 
special economic and political treat¬ 
ment is already strained. Although the 
Japanese realise that Washington is 
too busy these days to take umbrage 
the way Japan did at the time of the 
so-called Nixon shocks in 1971, they 
expect American feelings toward Japan 
to be distinctly cooler because of this 
week’s announcement. The Japanese 
foreign minister, Mr Ohira, said he 
may visit Washington in May to ex¬ 


plain the cancellation personally. 

The government tried hard to shroud 
the decision in the usual imperial 
mystery. Its official statement simply 
said that “ circumstances, including the 
imperial household schedule . . . pre¬ 
clude the visit this year.” There was 
no mention of what these circumstances 
were, no mention of a possible future 
visit and no mention of a possible 
presidential trip to Japan. 

Mr Ohira hinted that two reasons 
behind the cancellation were, opposition 
from the Socialist and Communist par¬ 
ties and from the imperial household 
agency. The household agency, which 
supervises the emperor's schedule, had 
long ago leaked its fears that the pro¬ 
posed trip would involve the emperor in 
a domestic political squabble between 
the leftists and the ruling conservatives. 
But significantly, none of the conserva¬ 
tives came forward to defend the visit 
when the cancellation was pending. The 
squabbles were all on the railway 
stations when commuters went amok 
against striking railway workers on 
Tuesday night (see page 88). It was 
not the sort of surface harmonv that 
Japanese society aims at. 

Greece _ 

One way off the 
tiger's back 

FROM OUR ATHENS CORRESPONDENT 

The vigorous cal! to the Creek colonels 
to clear out, issued l>\ the former prime 
minister, Mr Karamanlis, on Monday, 
was more an outburst of impatience 
than a signal for revolt. Today even 
those Creeks who once gave the 
government the benefit of the doubt are 
joining the ranks of those who never 
had any illusions. Their impatience is 
prompted less l>v the duration of the 
dictatorship than by the confusion, 
aptly described b\ Mr Karamanlis in 
a paraphrase of a churcliillian quip : 
the colonels, lie said, like Columbus, 
set out without knowing where they 
were going, and having got there, did 
not know where they were. 

This same frustiated impatience 
impelled four former army chiefs of 
staff, who had not spoken a word since 
the roup, to write to Mr Papadopoulos, 
the regent and prime minister, on April 
131)1 to say, in effect, that enough was 
enough. Mi Karamanlis’s declaration 
has elicited such positive responses from 
such a wide range of people that it 
has given the opposition a new sense 
of unity. The reaction must also have 
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confirmed to the former prime minister 
that he is now accepted as a personality 
above politics—a standing he. felt to 
be vital if he is to resume power one 
day and guide the country hack to 
democracy. 

Mr Karamanhs chose to -peak out 
at a time when the government’s 
difficulties arc mounting on most fronts 
—the economy, the church, athletics, 
education. These problems, particularly 
the student agitation, are undermining 
the very stability and order which once 
gairteil for the regime a good deal of 
tolerance and some support. Its reaction 
to this steady deterioration has been 
to hit hack with the full force of the 
repressive machinery which it Iras u-ed 
so sparingly until now. Mr Kaiarnan- 
Iis\ intervention also coincided with 
strong rumours that the regime, in 
order to allay discontent among the so- 
called hardliners, might depose King 
Constantine, within the year. To 
counter-balance this drastic move, it 
was further rumoured, Mr Papado- 
poulos would hold a surprise general 
election for a Greek equivalent of the 
Spanish parliament. But first he would 
disqualify all former politicians from 
standing. 

By asking for King Constantine's 
return from exile Mr Karamanhs 
reaffirmed his belief that the king is 
the sole symbol of legitimacy in Greece. 
He also warned the colonels that 
rigged elections could tiring “ the risk 
of widespread bloodshed in our land.’’ 
A new element in these admonitions 
was the clear-cut statement that Mr 
Karamanhs no longer counted on 
American support for the restoration 
of normal conditions m Greece. - This 
must come as a rna|or diplomatic set¬ 
back f<u the equivocal polios pursued 
bv the United Suites. But |ust as 
important was his offer of safe-conduct 
to the regime's loaders if they agreed 
to surrender power “ to an e\|reriericed 
and strong government.'' Few of the 
regime's opponents have been willing 
to consider forgoing retribution, which 
they see as an essential condition for 
a non-violent transition. 

In this sense Mr Karamanlis’s state¬ 
ment on Monday is different from his 
previous call in September, 1969, for a 
revolt by the armv. Now he is relying 
on the corrosive effects of the regime’s 
growing difficulties and is offering a 
possible way out provided that no more 
bridges are blown. His declaration 
could yet become a catalvst if the 
regime decides to indict him for sub¬ 
version and if he decides to return from 
his Paris exile and stand trial. 


international report 

Turkey 

Talu counts on a 
cool summer 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN TURKEY 

After all the fuss about finding a 
president, a new Turkish government 
has settled into office with remarkably 
little trouble. The prime minister, Mr 
Naim Talu, a former governor of the 
National Bank, has, unlike his two 
predecessors, been rareful to set himself 
objectives which he should be able to 
attain before his term expires in 
October, when the country will go to 
the [rolls. He has two main tasks : to 
maintain the present political climate 
of relative calm and to get the reforms 
promised by the governments of Mr 
F.rim and Mr Melen on to the statute 
book. 

Had parliament not wasted so much 
time in choosing a president, many of 
the reform measures demanded by tilt- 
service c hiefs two years ago could have 
been enacted by now. Draft laws on 
state security courts, land tenure and 
the universities have already passed 
through their committee stages. The 
majority Justice party has won every 
battle fought so far and there is little- 
left to stick in its throat now. But 
pressure groups outside parliament arc 
active and mav manage to delay the 
university reform bill. 

One matter which could blow up 
into trouble is the question of an 
amnesty for prisoners to mark the yith 
aiinisersary of the Turkish republic at 
the end of ()t tnber. Amnesties are 
always popular with political parties, 
especially before elections, and the 
opposition Republican People’s party 
is already pieparing a draft bill. But it 
is a sensitive issue. It would presumably 
have to include many of the 4,000 
people being held for political offences 



He's got a little list—of relorms 
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and it would have to cover the leaders 
of the pre-1960 Democrat regime of 
Mr Menderes, who are still deprived of 
their political rights. Amnesty proposals 
have been dropped before in Turkey 
after signs of military displeasure, and 
the service commanders, smarting over 
the defeat of their presidential candi¬ 
date, may be in no mood to accom¬ 
modate the politicians further. 

Turkey can probably look forward 
to a trouble-free summer under Mr 
Talu. But then what ? It seems e.ertain 
that elections will be held on October 
14th and that Mr Demirel’s Justice 
party will again emerge as the 
dominant force in parliament. But the 
question remains whether the officers 
who unseated Mr Demirel in 
1971 will allow him to take up the reins 
again. All that can be said is that his 
chances look brighter than they did 
before his confrontation with the army 
over the choice of president. 

France 

A settling of 
accounts 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

M. Edouard Dega spent Easter with 
his family. Anything odd .’ For him, 
yes : he's just come out after 17 months 
in prison—-without trial. Even by 
French pidicial standards, it is a long 
time. But the law’s delays are only 
incidental 10 what (/Express has said 
would be “ the biggest scandal of the 
Fifth Republic," if M. Dega were ever 
brought to trial. 

What could M. Dega, the tax 
inspector, charged with helping various 
wealthy people evade their taxes, say 
or do that justifies the Express claim ? 
The answer lies in M. Dega’s connec¬ 
tions. Among the people whose tax 
forms he helped to fill in was the 
former prime minister, Jacques Chaban- 
Delmas. M. Dega’s younger brother 
Georges, now a tax consultant also 
charged with tax-fiddling, was from 
1957 to 1964 on M. Chaban-Delmas’s 
personal staff. The suspicion is that in 
attacking the Degas, somebody has been 
gunning for M. (Jhaban-Delmas. The 
former prime minister has recently 
been embarrassed by the publication of 
photostats indicating that firms for 
whom he had intervened with the 
finance ministry were contributors to 
gaullist party funds. 

M. Chaban-Delmas is not among 
those whose taxes M. Edouard Dega is 
accused of fiddling. But it was the 
revelation in November, 1971, that M. 
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Today’s Ireland: 
the manufacturing 
base in the EEC. 


Full EEC membership. Goods made in Ireland 
have immediate duty-free access to Britain; access to other 
EEC countries will be fully duty-free by 1978, with tariffs 
progressively reducing meanwhile. 

Tax-free profits. Full exemption from taxes on export 
profits for 15 years. 

Workers. Excellent production workers immediately 
available, intelligent, keen and easy to train. 

Non-repayable grants. Grants for sites, buildings and 
new plant, for training workers, for research and development. 

Factory sites and buildings. Prime industrial sites and 


ready-to-occupy factories are readily available throughout 
the country. 

Excellent transportation. Fast national highways. 
Drive-on,drive-off transportation to British ports. 24-hour 
container service to British and Continental ports. Direct 
schedule air links with major British and European industrial 
centres. 

No red tape. IDA Ireland handles all your negotiations 
on the Irish side and will advise on all aspects of establishing 
a plant in Ireland. 



Head Offlcca Lamdowne House, Dublin 4. London! 28 Bruton Street, London W.l. New Yorkt 280 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. Lot Angeles: SIS South Flower Street, Los Angeles, California 90071. 
Chicago: 1 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60601. Brussels: 77 Rue Joseph 11, 1040 Brussels, Belgium. 
Paris 1 62 rue de Ponthieu, 75008 Paris, France. Cologne: 5 Kttln-Marienburg SI, Bayenthalgiirtel IS, Germany. 
Tokyo: 9th Floor, Aoyama Tower Building, 24-15, 2-Chomc, Minato-Ku, Tokyo, Japan. Canada 1 10 King 

Street, Bast, Toronto, 210 Ontario. 


To IDA Ireland, 28 Bruton Street, 
London W.l. Tel. (01) 629 4214. 
(You may also write to your 
nearest IDA overseas office). 

Please send me details 011 
“Today’s Ireland, the 
manufacturing base in the EEC.” 

Name 

Position in Company 


Name ot Company 


Address 


IDA Ireland A 

INDUSrwiAl DFVKLOPMKNT AUTHORITY 
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Chaban-Delmas had (quite legally) paid 
nut a penny of income tax for some 
years that set the affaire Dega rolling. 
Two weeks later tax inspectors and 
policemen descended on the offices of 
M. Dega and his brother. 

Throughout the investigation, which 
led, every so often, to charges against 
M. Edouard Dega, he was held in 
prison. He repeatedly asked to he let 
out on bail, and was repeatedly refused, 
mostly because the juge d’instruction 
wanted to see some original documents 
explaining the remarkable fortune the 
modestly paid tax inspector had 
acquired, But M. Dega’s friends claim 
to have noticed a curious coincidence 
between his requests to be let out and 
the airival of fresh charges against him. 
I,’Express has suggested that M. Dega 
was being locked away until he 
promised to keep quiet. 

Last month M. Dega put in a fresh 
request for hail and started a hunger 
strike in prison to hack it up. A decision 
was due on March 28th. On March 
26th new charges were brought against 
him. Meanwhile, on March gist, 
brother • leorge.s, who had largely been 
left irt peace for a year, was charged, 
for the first time, with similar olFenccs. 

The elder Dega has at last been let 
out, on £20,000 bail. It could be that 
he has agreed to keep his mouth shut. It 
could be there is no scandal. But in that 
case, what is in the mysterious 
sealed document number f) seized from 
M. Georges Dega’s office According 
to L'Express, an instruction from the 
minister of agriculture, M. Jacques 
Chirac, to a tax inspector that a very 
large sum undeclared by a well-known 
surgeon should be classed as gaming 
winnings. M. Chirac is suing the 
weekly for saying so. 

M. Chirac is a man with many 
enemies and one rather prominent 
friend : the president of the republic. 
When he entered the Chaban-Dcimas 
cabinet as minister in charge of 
relations with the. parliament, he was 
widely seen as M. Pompidou's man. 
He has been under constant fire from 
the opposition press, notably the 
Canard Knchaine. The Canard broke 
the story about M. Chirac’s chateau 
which was classified, after he bought it, 
as a historical monument whose upkeep 
rould he deducted from personal 
taxation. The latest blast against him 
is that postal votes 111 his distant con- 
stitueru y had been fiddled. 

No one hsts offered a real explanation 
of the affaire But it is widely regarded 
as aJL«5tMW^'*6f accounts,” the phrase 
the. * J TfOTt’Iir*‘press uses when Corsican 
fMPEiil bloodily out. 
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Demolition in Madrid 


Spain 

Death of a 
newspaper 

The newspaper Madrid could never be 
counted a particularly combative 
journal by western standards. It was 
simply a casualty of the Spanish 
government’s deep-rooted resistance 
to change. The paper’s rather dilapi¬ 
dated offices were demolished this 
week, 17 months after it was forced to 
cease publication in November, 1971. 
Although the management is still 
fighting a legal battle over the techni¬ 
cality that was used as a pre.text for 
closing it down (the “ incoirect ” listing 
of shaieholders) it was forced to sell the 
site 111 order to pay off its former 
employees. Few people expect to see the 
paper reappear. 

This leaves Spanish leaders with 
little escape from the arid conformity 
of the daily press ; the only newspapers 
that can he said to enjoy a measure of 
independence arc Ya, which enjoys the 
protection of the church hierarchy hut 
certainly does not reflect the radical 
drift of the Spanish church, and the 
monarchist ABC, hardly a celebrated 
critic of the regime. Madrid was a 
moderate and effective spokesman for 
the. idea that Spain should seek to draw- 
closer to Europe through a gradual 
democratisation of its institutions. It 
also argued that as the Franco era drew 
to a close, the time had come to con¬ 
struct a political “ thin! force ’’ between 
those who could only imagine the 
continuance of the present situation 
and the radicals who have joined cause 
with the underground “ workers’ 
commissions ” and the communists. 

The personal view of the paper’s 
publisher, Sr Rafael Calvo Serer, who 
is now writing a series of books on con¬ 
temporary Spanish politics from his 
exile in Paris, was that Spain needs a 
“ presidential monarchy ”—and that 
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Don Juan, the father of General 
Franco’s chosen political heir, Prince 
Juan Carlos, would make a natural 
head for it. Sr Calvo Serer faces 
imprisonment if he returns to Spain, 
since he was tried in absentia on charges 
resulting from an article he published 
in Le Monde in 1971, revealing the 
government’s plans to close down 
Madrid. His own former role as a right- 
wing ideologist and one of the men 
who helped to draw- up the Organic 
Law under which the country is still 
governed probably only served to^make 
his views less palatable to Admiral 
Carrero Blanco, the prime minister, and 
to two successive information ministers. 
But the problems for Spain’s political 
future that his newspaper posed have 
not been solved bv removing one of the 
few voices that were raised to discuss 
them. 

Argentina 

Who'll be PerGn's 
general ? 

FROM A BUENOS AIRES CORRESPONDENT 

While it is unlikely that the Argentine 
armed forces will try to stop Dr Hector 
Campora taking over as president on 
May 25th, they are determined to 
make it plain that they will still be 
calling the shots. General Tomis 
Sanchez de Bustamante, who was 
responsible for the plan for the devolu¬ 
tion of power by the military, toured 
provincial garrisons before last month’s 
elections explaining that whoever won, 
the armed forces (which he described 
as “ that other great party ”) would 
retain power. But now Dr Campora 
has begun to worry the army by talking 
as if he will not merely sit in the Casa 
Rosada but will also exercise power. In 
an otherwise conciliatory speech, his 
first as the president-elect, he declared 
that: “ It is my duty to choose my 
ministers and the commanders in 
chief." 

Now that runs completely counter to 
the list of five demands put forward by 
the annv high command as its condi¬ 
tions for holding free elections. One 
of their key points was that there should 
be no political interference with the 
military command structure. The army 
has not pressed its conditions in public, 
realising that tacit acceptance is the 
best it c.an expect if the peronist govern¬ 
ment is to retain its popularity. Dr 
Campora, however, has rejected the 
conditions outright. He says he will 
govern within the constitution and this 
gives him the right to appoint his 
military commanders. The fact that no 
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Think 

tractors 

think of 


Then think of lift trucks. 





You know what Caterpillar 
is famous for. 

Making high-quality track- 
type tractors, loaders on wheels 
or tracks, scrapers, graders, 
off-highway trucks, compactors 
and diesel engines* 

But to thousands of people 
Caterpillar stands for something 
else. 

Reliable lift trucks. 

No fewer than 57 different 
models, with capacities from 
2,000 to 60,000 lb. 

Many of these models are 
manufactured in Europe. All are 


backed by unequalled parts 
centres and dealer service 
organisations. 

Caterpillar lift trucks are 
now being specified by more and 
more cost-conscious companies 
in every European country. 

Electric trucks, diesel trucks, 
petrol trucks, LP gas trucks. 

And every one of them is 
made just like our famous 
earthmovers. 

Uncommon in quality. Extra 
reliable. 

After all, they’ve a big 
reputation to live up to. 


You buy more than a lift truck from Caterpillar. 
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Catvp*« Cji ■ an TrNfcmanh ot Cthnub' Tracku Cn 




There’s never been a bird quite 
like it: the legendary ‘Homa’of 
Ancient Persia (now Iran), that is said 
to bring good fortune to all who see it. 

Its flight path traverses Europe to 
Istanbul the Persian Gulf, and 
Tehran. Then on to Kabul, Karachi 


and Bombay. And later this year to 
China and Japan. 

Where can you see the ‘Homa’ 
these days? On the tailplancs of every 
Boeing in Iran Air’s all-jet fleet: 707s 
and 727s for our international flights, 



737s for servicing our 18 destination 
network in Iran itself. 

Comfort, punctuality, service and 
a great tradition for hospitality - these 
are some of the rewards for catching a 
‘Homa’. Ask your Travel Agent all 
about it. 


IRAN AIR 


London Paris Frankfurt Geneva ■ Rome ■ Moscow Athens Istanbul ■ Tehran ■ Abadan • Kuwait ■ Bahrain ■ Abu Dhabi 
Dhahran Dubai Doha Kabul Karachi Bombay. Also sales offices in Milan, Hamburg, Zurich, New York and Los Angeles. 
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other civilian president in the past 17 
years has dared to exercise that right 
does not mean that Dr Campora will 
not try to do so. No other president 
over that period has won an election 
with nearly half the votes. 

If Dr C&mpora backs down, he will 
appoint General Alcides L6pez Aufranc, 
the army chief of staff, to succeed 
President Alejandro Lanusse, who was 
commander in chief as well as presi¬ 
dent. But Dr Campora could appoint 
any other general to the army’s top 
post and thus force the retirement, 
because of their seniority, of a clutch 
of generals who are hostile to the new 
government. He could even appoint a 
colonel and so get rid of the present 
group of generals at one fell swoop— 
although that might provoke a coup. 

General Lopez Aufranc, a cavalry 
officer and graduate of St Cyr, has 
been doing his utmost to ensure that 
Dr Campora does not pass him over. 
Throughout an escalating campaign by 
left-wing urban guerrillas, the general 
has issued communique after com¬ 
munique declaring the army’s deter¬ 
mination to place the new government 
in office, “ whatever the price." The 
price, in one week alone, was the 
assassination of an army intelligence 
chief and the kidnapping of a retired 
admiral. 

General Lopez Aufranc has already 
got the backing of Dr Campora’s vice- 
president, Dr Vicente Solano Lima, 
a septuagenarian old-style conservative 
and a personal friend of the exiled 
Senor Peron. President Lanusse, who 
has not been able to hide his distaste 
for the general’s eagerness to appear 
as the guardian of the new government, 
has offered to resign before May 25th. 
The final decision is no doubt up to 
Senor Peron. 

East Europe 

You can't keep a 
good home down 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

The communist part of Europe suffers 
from an acute shortage of housing. 
It is partly because there is not enough 
labour and building materials, but it 
is also the result of too rigid a plan¬ 
ning system. Just how big the problem 
is for Poland was revealed by Mr 
Edward Gierek, the Polish party 
leader, at the end of last year. He 
estimated that to put every Polish 
family in its own home would require 
a staggering 7.3m new dwellings by 
1990—or two and a half times the 
const ruction rate of the past 20 years. 


international report 



Homes for some of Warsaw's homeless 


None of the other east European coun¬ 
tries is much better off. 

Housing deficiencies, however, tend 
to encourage resourceful private 
enterprise schemes. These are illegal, 
unlicensed building projects, varying 
from modest allotment huts to luxury 
villas and private hotels. But 
different countries adopt different 
counter-measures against them. 
Poland has already resorted to 
onslaught by squadrons of bulldozers 
and imposition of punitive fines on the 
offenders. Bulgaria introduced new 
regulations in December which will 
require the removal of buildings not 
conforming to official plans. Czecho¬ 
slovakia, on the other hand, which is 
being steadily infested by privately 
built country cottages and dachas, 
tends to take the view that private 
building is tolerable provided it does 
not constitute an offence to the 
landscape or a health hazard. 

“ Back to nature ” has always 
been a popular slogan in Czecho¬ 
slovakia, where the country cottage is 
a more important status symbol than 
the car. Official estimates of the 
number of country cottages built in 
the past few years vary wildly, but 
the most conservative figure is 
150,000, which does not include the 
primitive one-room allotment huts. 

The dacha varies from simple 
timber-built cabins with a water pump 
in the garden to ambitious modem 
villas. The Czechoslovak authorities 
are less concerned about the private 
enterprise that went into their 
construction than the disastrous effect 
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these dachas have on some of the 
country’s most picturesque areas. Not 
unnaturally, they are especially 
numerous along the river valleys out¬ 
side Prague and the scenic semi- 
Alpine country of northern Bohemia. 
With no proper garbage disposal or 
sewage systems, and a national passion 
for washing dirty cars in babbling 
brooks, pollution hazards have, accord¬ 
ing to the paper Svoboda, already 
reached immense proportions. 

Prague’s research institute on 
building and architecture has, after 
several years of close study, put its 
findings and recommendations into an 
impressively illustrated handbook 
which has recently been distributed to 
all local government and party offices. 
The book contains plans and designs 
of country homes that are approved, 
those which are acceptable after 
certain modifications, and those 
rejected out of hand as environ¬ 
mental disasters and an offence to the 
eye. But unlike some of their neigh¬ 
bours the Czechs apparently have no 
intention of resorting to the bulldozer 
solution. Instead, owners of unbeauti- 
ful houses are being ordered to carry 
out modifications, remove obnoxious 
features or, where that is impractic¬ 
able, to get busy planting trees and 
bushes around them—a civilised com¬ 
promise in a materialist world. 

What particularly upsets the Polish 
authorities is the element of real 
estate speculation. Zakopane, the 
Polish version of St Moritz in the 
Tatra mountains, has been partly 
ruined by the sprouting of nearly 
1,500 villas, guest houses and hotels. 
Many of them are unsightly and most 
have been illegally constructed with 
the aid of generous bribes in the ri^ht 
quarters. Most of the speculative 
building has been financed by Warsaw 
businessmen and officials, whose 
capital outlay far exceeds their 
nominal earnings, in collaboration 
with discreet lawyers fully conversant 
with the maze of budding regulations. 
As a result, Poland’s best mountain 
resort has become, in the words of a 
Warsaw paper, a “ mini-capitalist 
state with an estimated $5401 of 
private, unlawful building.” Where 
heavy fines have failed as a deterrent, 
the bulldozers have been called in and 
the speculation ends in a cloud of 
dust and rubble. 

Bulgaria recently conducted a 
survey which revealed that some 6,000 
people, having obtained titles to plots 
of land described as “ abandoned and 
unusable,” have been slicing off strips 
from state and collective farms and 
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defyin.tr (lie building ban by putting up 
privately owned houses up to three 
storeys hit'll. The order of the day 
in Bulgaria, though, is quite explicit : 
clear the land and return it to the 
farms. 

China _ 

No incentives, 
just due rewards 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

The trains-now mu faster—as well as 
on time--in China and the internal 
airlines fly at night which they did not 
do on your cm respondent's last visit 
t(> ycais asm. Today the purged victims 
of the cultural revolution are beiiur 
quietly restored and production is being 
increased by higher wages and material 
incentives. There are confident assur¬ 
ances that the fatal recklessnesses of the 
195 It great leap--now cheerfully 
admitted—will not be repeated. There 
will be “ more discretion, flexibility 
and local planning,” and “ decentralised 
adjustments.” 

Conditions vary from commune 
to commune and from Shanghai 
to Canton, even on the appiovcd 
tours for “foieign friends” which, 
quite naturally and understandably, 
concentrate on model teams and 
brigades. The value of peasant 
labour also varies : able-bodied hard¬ 
working peasants arc paid more than 
less productive comrades. “As long as 
production goes up, personal incomes 
go up,” the leader of the Ho La brigade 
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She went where they sent her 


near lovely Wusih explained. In this 
showpiece commune which now deve¬ 
lops cultuied pearls, though far less 
efleetivelv than the Japanese do, a five- 
member family earned not quite £ion 
for 1,430 working days last year plus 
allotments of grain, firewood, oil and 
vegetables. The family also grows 
vegetables on a private plot, which 
means one-sixtieth of an acre. 

At another thriving brigade outside 
Canton, 34a out of qflfi households had 
savings in the bank, a total of 150 
houses had been built in the past two 
years and 31a bicycles and 280 sewing 
machines had been bought. Briefings by 
singularly capable revolutionary com¬ 
mittee leaders stress “ increased produc¬ 
tion for the state with wider distii- 
bution for the masses." This principle 
differs from the sabotage operations 
carried out by the disgraced Liu Shao- 
chi in the iqfios, it is alleged, because 
I.iu evilly put the individual ahead of 
the state while the party now, somehow, 
puts the state ahead of the individual 
though it relies on the same incentives. 

Comrade Lu Wen-tsai, veteran 
chairman of the Shanghai number one 
steelwork'-, argued that Shanghai 
factories were still untainted hv material 
incentives. However, the fixed wage 
scales for workers vary from 42.30 sen 
a month to 126 and Comrade Lu him¬ 
self earns 200. 1 his variation in the 
Shanghai wage levels reflected “ the 
degree of the worker’s political con¬ 
sciousness, production level and years of 
experience." His own high wages, he 
explained, were due to his pre-iibera- 
tion activity as a party member and had 
been fixed for different work in iq.34. 
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In Shanghai, Peking, Canton and 
the provinces, it is still frightening to 
listen to clear-eyed young students and 
workers—hand-picked, of course—in¬ 
sisting that they want only to continue 
in their present humble roles, to go 
only where the party sends them, to 
develop no personal ambitions or indi¬ 
vidual »alents in any foreseeable circum¬ 
stances. Yet the column of about ioo 
young persons, seen by chance trudging 
to the station in Shanghai under evic¬ 
tion from their homes to some strange 
rural setting, looked neither joyful nor 
expectant. One million have been trans¬ 
ferred from Shanghai alone in the past 
five years. 

Hongkong and China 

Ever closer 


FROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT 

Peking’s revived interest in opening a 
Chinese mission in Hongkong has 
caused no surprise here. The Chinese 
have already renovated an official resi¬ 
dence on Barker Road on the peak 
— which was once haired to all Chinese. 
Appropriately ii is across the road from 
the home of the American consul 
general, where agents from the Ccntial 
Intelligence Agency, lying on their 
stomachs around the pool, could if 
necessary photograph all visitors. 

The last time the pmposal for official 
diplomatic representation was openly 
made was in hut the governoi. 

Sir Alexander Crantham, objected 
vigorously to the concept of “ two 
governors for the colony ” Now the 
mood has changed and although the 
matter will he officially decided be¬ 
tween Peking and London, opinion in 
Hongkong strongly favours the pro¬ 
posal. 

The last mainland representation in 
Hongkong belonged to the Kuomin- 
tang, whose chief angrily dcpaited for 
Brazil in tQf,o aftci Britain recognised 
China. Apart from the red guard 
violence in Hongkong ill 19(37, which 
was directed from bellicose Canton ami 
not from Peking, Chiang Kai-shek was 
always more hostile to the colony than 
Mao lias been. A Peking liaison office in 
Hongkong is likely to hasten another 
decision : the restoration of direct rail¬ 
way passenger traffic between Canton 
and Hongkong, without the irritating 
train change at the border. After all. 
a large Peking mission recently visited 
Hongkong to discuss with imperialist 
interests the adaptation of western 
methods of hotel administration for 
the “ middle kingdom "—or, rather, the 
middle pcopledom. 
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WIMPEY 


□ Pre-tax profit £14,277,787 
(1971: £8,014,728) 

□ Dividend up 5% 

□ £242 million turnover with 
£52 million overseas 

n Public and Private Housing - 
21,000 homes completed 
in U.K. 

□ Quarrying and opencast 
mining-1 million tons 

of coal extracted v 


Building of hotels, factories, 
schools, warehouses, 
offices and shops y 


Land and off-shore 
site investigations 
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1972 

Participation in development of 
North Sea oil and natural gas fields 

Civil engineering - motorways, 
runways, jetties, docks and dams 

Mechanical electrical and 
chemical engineering at oil and 
petrochemical complexes 

Road and airfield surfacing 
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There's a lot to be said for a 
low profile 


President Nixon’s energy message last 
week disappointed those who have 
made a profession lecentlv of pro¬ 
claiming the existence of an “ energy 
crisis,” hut there is a lot to be said 
for his havini; kept a low profile. For 
one thing, his message should not 
encourage the countries belonging 
to the Organisation of Petroleum 
F.xporting Countries to step up their 
demands even more ; this was a major 
worry of the mei- who negotiate with 
Opec. For another, there was nothing 
new, besides railing for the deregula¬ 
tion of natural gas prices, that Mr 
Nixon could do that would affect the 
basic situation very much within the 
next few years. Besides stimulating 
exploration for natural gas, there is 
only one source of quick relief for 
America—Alaskan oil—and the Nixon 
Administration is already doing all it 
can to bring this oil to market quickly. 

An expensive crash programme 
aimed at the development of alter¬ 
native fuel supplies would have satis¬ 
fied many people’s sense of alarm, but 
the truth is that most of the proposed 
methods that stand a reasonable 
chance of success are already well 
financed, although there is perhaps 
one major exception : nuclear fusion, 
whose supporters think that they are 
ready to build commercial-size proto¬ 


types but who have failed so far to 
persuade bureaucrats to take the 
admittedly large risks involved. 
Research into some other methods is 
considerably further along than is 
generally known. For instance, a 
research project now being conducted 
iri Scotland should determine in a year 
or two whether the kind of coal gasi¬ 
fication America wants is on or not. 
Development of other methods, such 
as solar power, has only reallv just 
begun but in terms of “ seed ’’ money 
they are already generously supplied 
with funds. 

Freeing the price of new natural gas 
is easier to propose than to accom¬ 
plish, since it will require congressional 
approval and Congress is expected to 
be sensitive about taking action that 
will result in a price rise. However, the 
alternatives are more unpleasant : 
shortages such as the midwest experi¬ 
enced this past winter, which in turn 
put pressure on supplies of fuel ml, or 
increased imports of liquid natural gas, 
which is even more expensive than 
domestic gas is expected to he when its 
price is no longer controlled. Higher 
prices would also make it worth while 
to build a pipeline clown fiom the 
Canadian Arctic, where huge reserves 
of natural gas have been discovered. 
The Nixon Administration has a keen 


interest in these reserves and appaientlv 
does not baulk at the thought of con¬ 
struction of the pipeline to tap them. 
This pipeline would take much the 
same route as the proposed Canadian 
pipeline that would rarrv Alaskan oil, 
which the Administration opposes 
vehemently. 

While there is an inconsistency here, 
it is easils undeistandable . the Admin¬ 
istration is kcenls awaie of the 
importance of Alaskan oil to America, 
although this importance is difficult 
to perceive m the light of public state¬ 
ments about Alaska's reseivrs. These 
reserves aie usually put at io billion 
bauds, oi enough to justifv a produc¬ 
tion late of 2in hands a dav within five 
\ears after the completion of the pipe¬ 
line. But 2ni hands a day is mils i g 
per cent of America's current demand 
for oil and q per cent "f the 
demand projected foi iqfto, hardly 
enough to explain either the passion 
with which 1 ’u‘sidcnt Nixon speaks of 
the oil m his enenn message or the 
hard line against the pmposrd Cana¬ 
dian mute for the oil which the 
Secietaiv of the Interior, Mr Motion, 
took in a lerenl lettei to Congress. 

The real reason wh\ Mr Nixon and 
Mr Morton fas mu the Alaska route is 
that it would he completed sigmtieantlv 
father than a Canadian pipeline and 
this, in turn, is mipoitant because there 
is almost surds going to he mme than 
am barrels of nil a day flowing out of 
Alaska. In fact, men closels msolsed 
with the industry sav that a conser¬ 
vatism estimate, would he gm hands 
a dav, if the one half of the North 
Slope owned bv the American navv is 
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included. But the payoff could be even 
bigger. No one knows. From the 
Administration’s viewpoint, the most 
irritating thing about the delays to the 
pipeline is that they have discouraged 
the oil companies from continuing the 
expensive exploration of this area, 
although their doing so might free 
America of its increasing dependence 
on Middle Fast oil. 

The daily press tended to give most 
emphasis in its coverage of the energy 
message to the. President's abolition of 
the present system of tariil's and quotas 
on oil imports, which is being replaced 
by a licence-fee quota system. 

For the next seven years, present 
holders of import licences may import 
petroleum free of fees up to the level 
of thcii quota allocations for 1973. For 
imports in excess of the 1973 level, a 
fee must be paid by the impoiter. 
Eventually these fees will reach a level 
of one-half cent a gallon for crude oil 
and 1.5 cents a gallon for all refined 
products, levels which it is hoped will 
stimulate both domestic production of 
oil and the construction of refineries 
inside America. 

The end of quotas was easily the most 
important action announced in the 
message. However, its importance may 
have been overrated since the new 
licencc-fee system hardly represents a 
fundamental change. For a long time 
it has been appreciated in Washington 
that the increases in America’s demand 
for oil must be met at least in the 
short term by the Opec nations, 
particularly those in the Middle East, 
and all the new system does is to make 
the import ariangements more flexible. 

It seems sensible to encourage con¬ 
struction of refineries inside the United 
States so as to prevent the outflow of 
capital. But it remains to be seen 
whether the incentives provided by the 
fees on imports will prove effective, 
given that American environmentalists 
oppose the building of refineries almost 
anywhere on the American east coast. 
The environmentalists, or some groups 
of them at any rate, are also opposed 
to just about every measure that might 
eventually increase America's domestic 
sources of energy : the exploration of 
the outer continental shelf, where 
prospects look good for further oil 
discoveries, the extraction of oil from 
oil shale, the building of the Alaskan 
pipeline, the spread of nuclear power 
stations, the burning of more coal and 
so forth. Since it appears that the 
government will be asking the environ¬ 
mentalists to give ground in many 
areas, it may in the end decide to give 
ground itself on the refineries, 


since their construction inside the 
United States rather than in the 
Caribbean or the maritime provinces of 
Canada does not involve a question of 
national security. 

The environmentalists were predict¬ 
ably unhappy with most of the 
President’s message but there was 
something in it for them too : the 
rather mild words it contains about the 
need for America to conserve energy. 
The President is setting up an Office of 
Energy Conservation in the Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior to co-ordinate 
present government programmes and to 
educate the wasteful American con¬ 
sumer to turn out lights, tune up motor 
cars, reduce the use of air-con¬ 
ditioning and heating systems and buy 
products which use energy efficiently. 
Those are worthy goals and no doubt 
will appeal to those Americans for 
whom the Protestant ethic is still a 
living force. However, there is no 
mention of American industry in the 
message, although it is industry that 
probably wastes more energy than any 
other section of the community. It is 
encouraged to do so by rate structures 
that make electricity cheaper for big 
users than for small ones. As a result, 
many American companies squander 
energy, for example throwing away the 
waste process heat they produce, 
although often it can he used easily for 
space heating. Changing the rate 
structures for industry could reduce 
energy consumption in a hurry but the 
President doubtless thought such a 
suggestion would be too controversial. 

Just the same, there will probably he 
enough drive behind the conservation 
campaign to reduce the growth in the 
demand for energy below the rate that 
is usually forecast. Already many 
organisations are studying in detail 
how consumption of energy can he 
reduced. Some industries, eager to 
prove that they are good citizens, are 
paying fat fees to a new breed of con¬ 
sultants, the energy conservationists. 
Strengthening the trend will be the 
sharp increases in the cost of most types 
of energy, which almost all observers of 
the energy field agree are inevitable. 

Watergate diary 

Washington, DC 

The pare of developments in the Water¬ 
gate case and the other 1972 election 
campaign scandals quickened after 
President Nixon’s public change of 
position on April 17th. 

April 19th : The Attorney General, 
Mr Richard Kleindienst, announced 


his withdrawal from the Watergate 
investigations because they involved 
“ persons with whom I have had per¬ 
sonal and professional relationships.” 

Mr John Dean, counsel to the presi¬ 
dent, issued a statement by telephone 
to the press, bypassing the White House 
press office, declaring his refusal to 
become a scapegoat. 

A lawyer jointly engaged by Mr 
II. R. Haldrmari and Mr John Ehrlich- 
man, two of the President’s principal 
assistants, had an hour's talk with 
President Nixon. 

Another lawyer turned up in the 
federal district court in Washington to 
disclose that an unnamed client of his 
had removed eight cartons from the 
White House office of a convicted con¬ 
spirator, Mr Howard Hunt, on the day 
after the arrest of the Watergate 
burglars, and handed them over just 
before the election to the Committee 
to Re-elect the President. 

The Washington Post reported that 
on April 14 th Mr Jeb Magrudcr had 
given federal prosecutors the first direct 
account of the meeting in Mr 
Mitchell’s office when he was Attorney 
General, at which Mr Mitchell, Mr 
Dean, Mr Magrudcr and Mr Gordon 
Liddy (since convicted) discussed the 
plan to bug the Watergate offices. 

April goth : Mr Mitchell appeared 
before the grand jury, where he 
reportedly said that while he had 
approved payments to the burglars 
after they were caught, the purpose was 
to pay their legal costs, not to buy their 
silence. He told the press that, while 
he had been present at three meetings 
(two of them while he was Attorney 
General) at which bugging plans were 
discussed, he had vetoed the plans. 

April 21st: Mr Jack Anderson, the 
columnist, distributed extracts from 
secret testimony to the grand jury in 
which two former assistants to Mr 
Haldeman said that Mr Haldeman con¬ 
trolled the fund from which Mr Donald 
Segretti, hired for political sabotage in 
California, was paid. 

April 22nd : President Nixon, in 
Florida, telephoned Mr Haldeman and 
Mr Ehrlichman and Mr Dean with his 
Easter wishes. 

April 23rd : The Washington Post, 
quoting “ highly-placed sources in the 
executive branch,” reported that Mr 
Nixon had been warned by some of 
his staff as early as last December that 
others of his staff were obstructing 
justice in the case. The district court 
ordered an investigation into the leaks 
of the grand jury proceedings, thus im¬ 
plicitly confirming the leaks’ accuracy. 
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April 24th: Mr Mitchell testified be¬ 
fore another grand jury in New Yoik 
investigating the affairs of Mr Robert 
Vesco, who has associations with two 
brothers of the President and who sent 
$200,000 to Mr Matinee Stans, the 
then Secretary of Continent*, in a 
suitcase. 

By now three large seeiet funds in the 
hands of President Nixon’s campaign 
associates have become known : one 
in cash in the offices of the 
President’s ir-election committee, 
another 111 a safe in the executive 
office building and one in a bank 
account in Newport Beach, California, 
under the control of Mr Nixon's 
personal lawyer. Between them the 
three seem to have amounted 10 
between $i.2m and $1 .qqm. 


Road block _ 

Washington. DC 
President Nixon’s new energy policy 
was only a day old before, it failed its 
first test. In his message Mr Nixon 
had urged Congress to allow local 
officials to use money from the highway 
trust fund for public transport, arguing 
that greater teliancc on mass transit 
can do a great deal to help us conserve 
gasoline.” In March the Senate had 
approved an amendment to a new 
three-year authorisation for roads that 
would allow states to use up to ${150111 
from the fund each year for public 
transport in the cities. A similar amend¬ 
ment, allowing $7oom a year, which 
was sponsored by Representative Glenn 
Anderson of California, reached the 
floor of the. House, of Representatives. 
This was a small victory in itself ; last 
year an amendment of the same nature 
was blocked in the Rules Committee. 
But on April 19th the Anderson amend¬ 
ment was defeated by 2 if, to 190, and 
an amendment by Representative Jim 
Wright of Texas was substituted for 
it. This would allow urban areas to 
return money to the highway trust fund 
and get the equivalent amount from 
general revenue for public transport. 

The opponents of the mass transport 
amendment made great play with the 
sanctity of the highway trust fund, the 
sacred obligation to see that all the 
petrol and highway taxes which road 
users pay into the fund should he used 
only to build more roads. But, as Mr 
Anderson pointed out in the debate, 
the trust fund had already been 
breached to buy ferries and ambulances, 
to move businesses displaced by motor¬ 
ways and to pay traffic court clerks. 
Mr Anderson also claimed that the 
Wright amendment, by proposing to 
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pay for public transport out of general 
tax money, was only inviting presi¬ 
dential impoundment ; it is legally more 
difficult for the Administration to 
impound highway trust fund money, 
as the recent court case in Missouri 
showed. Nevertheless the “ highway¬ 
men ” carried the day. 

Some members saw in the Anderson 
amendment a threat to the highway 
safety programme, an odd argument to 
use against a move that would relieve 
road congestion, and one Representa¬ 
tive even managed to link it to rising 
food prices. The long-established high¬ 
way lobby won its usual victory, partly 
because the supporters of the cities, 
who even included some aerospace com¬ 
panies that have moved into making 
underground railway carriages, were 
undecided about exactly what to push 
for, injections of capital or operating 
subsidies. The Anderson amendment 
would have permitted only capital 
funds. Given the depressing example of 

Up, up, up 

The sizzling pace of the economic boom 
produced some extraordinary figures 
last week. The gross national product 
was reported to have grown 111 the first 
quarter of the year by $430 billion at 
annual rates, a rise of 14 per cent. Even 
111 real terms, the rise reached 7.9 per 
cent, just a shade under the H per cent 
of the preceding quarter. In March 
personal income crossed the $1,000 
billion line for the first time, putting it 
almost $90 billion higher than it had 
been a year earlier. Here is the fuel 
for the consumer boom, but government 
and business spending on capital invest¬ 
ment have also played their parts. The 
industrial production index rose by 0.7 
per rent last month, putting it 9.4 per 
renr higher than it was in March, 1972. 
In March manufacturers, on the aver¬ 
age, were using 85 per cent of their 
theoretical rapafity but a number of 
big industries, such as motor ears and 
steel, were fully stretched. 

Profits, naturally, rose as well ; when 
all the results for the first quarter arc- 


industrial production 
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so many uneconomic commuter lines in 
the north-east, operating subsidies seem 
a bottomless pit to many Congressmen. 

The other reason for the defeat of 
public transport is simply that the 
Administration did a poor job of rally¬ 
ing its troops. The Republican leader 
in the House, Mr Gerald Ford of 
Michigan, spoke prominently against 
the Anderson amendment. The Secre¬ 
tary of Transportation, Mr John 
Brincgar, has expressed the hope that 
“ something can be worked out in 
conference [with the Senate] to give 
flexibility to the trust fund.” So far 
only the House conferees have been 
named, but seven out of the nine voted 
against the Anderson amendment. 
What on April 19th was the first chance 
for both Houses of Congress to vote on 
the. issue may also he the last until 
1976, when the highway programme 
next comes up for renewal. By then 
the problem of the car-congested cities 
may be a good deal worse. 

in, they are likely 10 be 20 per ce.nl 
higher than they were a year earlier. 
Employment also went up, by 190,000 
jobs in March and 2.(im over the year 

Prices continued to rise, too : the 
consumers price index for March rose 
0.8 per cent, led by another big jump 
in the price of food. For the first three 
months prices rose at the annual rate 
of 8.8 per cent, more than double the 
rate in the first quarter of 1972. For 
the fourth month out of the past five 
the real wages, after taxes, of the 
average production worker edged down, 
prompting Mr Meany, head of the big 
trade union federation, to comment 
that the trade unions would “ help 
themselves" when bargaining time 
came. 

One figure which has not risen since 
early February is the money supply, as 
the central bank stepped hard on the 
brakes. But by itself a restrictive 
monetary policy is unlikely to suffice 
and there are hints now of lax 
increases to take some of the excessive 
momentum out of the boom and help 
the economy to get back to a sustainable 
growth rate of 4 per cent or so. 

Mr Herbert Stein, chairman of the 
President's Council of Economic 
Advisers, has been talking of a decrease 
in the tax investment credit for busi¬ 
ness, but the President's counsellors 
may also be thinking in terms of giving 
Mr Nixon the power to slap a surcharge 
on personal and corporation taxes. 

Normally Congress w-ould be very 
reluctant to grant such powers but it 
may return from its Easter recess on 
April 30th in a chastened mood. Mean¬ 
while the stock market, facing higher 
interest rates and the possibility, how¬ 
ever remote, of higher taxes, fell 
sharply. 
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Tamed Panthers 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAN FRANCISCO 

For blacks to take the Black Panther 
party seriously as a vehicle for their 
political ambitions would be a great 
mistake, as things stand today. But in 
last week’s technically nonpartisan 
election for mayor in Oakland, the 
fifth largest city in California, the 
party’s chairman, Mr Bobby Seale, 
came second in a field of nine and 
secured a new level of respectability 
for his organisation. Black Panthers in 
neat suits and ties, quiet-spoken on the 
campaign platform, are a far cry from 
the leather-jacketed, gun-toting young 
men who came to symbolise the 
violence on America’s streets five years 
ago. Their mission is still to end the 
exploitation of racial minorities, but 
their tactics have been transformed. 

The change is summed up in their 
leaders. Two years ago Mr Seale, now 
36 years old, was being tried for com¬ 
plicity in the killing of a police 
informer in New Haven, Connecticut. 
He went free because the jury could 
not agree on a verdict. Mr Huey 
Newton who, with Mr Seale, founded 
the Panthers in Oakland, also emerged 
a free man from his confrontation with 
the law over the killing of an Oakland 
policeman and has settled down to 
write his autobiography. During the 
past year the two have devoted them¬ 
selves to giving the Panthers an image 
of concern for the downtrodden. They 
give away food baskets to the poor, 
campaign against sickle cell anaemia 
and escort elderly ladies safely through 
dangerous neighbourhoods. More 
recently they have been busy persuad¬ 
ing people to register to vote who have 
never voted before. There was always 
a split in the Panthers’ image : some 
were noted for their bravado and 
hatred of policemen, others for their 
good deeds. At present they seem 
anxious to work within the system. 
Organisation is their strong point and 
the 21,329 votes which they mustered 
for Mr Seale proved it. The Panthers 
now say that they are preparing to 
move into politics in many major 
cities. 

By the narrow margin of 58 votes 
Mr Seale kept Oakland’s incumbent 
mayor, Mr John Reading, from cap¬ 
turing an absolute majority of the 
votes. Thus there must be a run-off, 
which will take place on May 15th. 
By no stretch of the imagination could 
Mr Seale beat Mr Reading, a 
Republican with enormous support 
even though the Democrats have a two 



An impeccable Seale woos the whites 


to one edge in the city. But Mr Seale’s 
performance has given him and his 
party remarkable status and his turn 
may yet come. Oakland, a city with 
high rates of crime, unemployment and 
poverty, is now about 44 per cent 
black and Mexican-American and 
is increasingly Democratic. 

The role of reformers adopted by 
the Panthers is indicative of the deter¬ 
mination of blacks in many cities to 
reach their goals through the ballot 
box. The turnout of members of racial 
minorities was high in Oakland and in 
neighbouring Berkeley it appeared to 
he the decisive factor in frustrating a 
drive by students and radicals to 
dominate the city council. 'The home 
of the University of California’s oldest 
branch, Berkeley has been a target for 
politiral takeover by extremist student 
groups for over six years ; they got a 
foot iri the door two years ago. This 
year, however, with four seats on the 
nine-member council at stake, 
moderates captured three of them ; the 
fourth went to a member of the radical 
coalition who is a spokesman for the 
Chinese minority, Mrs Ying Lee 
Kelley. The whole community, includ¬ 
ing the blacks, rallied to exclude 
extremist politics. 

Base cuts 

The Secretary of Defence, Mr Elliot 
Richardson, got no thanks from even 
the most economically minded mem¬ 
bers of Congress for announcing last 
week cuts and closures affecting 274 
military establishments in 32 states. 
Over the next 18 months, 40 military 
bases will be closed completely. Of the 
remainder, 219 will be reduced, and 
15 expanded as the military “ realign ” 
■themselves. This will result in a saving 
of $3.5 billion over the next 10 years 
—about $3 75m a year once the pro¬ 
gramme is fully under way—and make 


42,800 men redundant. One of the 
worst affected ureas is New England, 
in particular Rhode Island, where 
there will he an 80 pet cent reduction 
in the defence payroll, and, ironically, 
Mr Richardson’s own state, Massachu¬ 
setts, which already has the fourth 
highest rate of unemployment in the 
United States, 7.2 per cent, (and is, as 
it happens, the only state which Mr 
McOovern carried in the 1972 election). 
Mr Richardson remained unmoved by 
pleas from his state’s representatives 
to he more lenient and by reminders 
tiiat he used to have a great political 
future in Massachusetts. He was, he 
said, jus't doing die best he could in 
the job he had. What is also noticeable 
is that the south, powerfully represen¬ 
ted on congressional armed services and 
appropriations committees, escaped 
relatively unscathed, as did foreign 
bases. Mr Richardson rejected a sug¬ 
gestion that he should close down some 
bases abroad before starting or) Ameri¬ 
can ones, but agreed that the 1,963 
foreign liases did deserve “ intensive 
examination.’’ 

The reaction from Congress has so 
far not deterred Mr Richardson. But 
he does after all have a convincing case 
for the cuts.Thev were necessary in 
order to adapt the bases to reduced 
force levels and training requirements 
■resulting largely from the end of the 
Vietnam war. Tie also wants to transfer 
defence resources to high priority areas 
such as research and development, the 
modernisation of the forces and the 
maintenance of strategic sufficiency. 
He described the measures as timely 
and necessary. 

The base cuts had in fact been due 
for some time. Mr Richardson’s pre¬ 
decessor, Mr Melvin Laird, spent more 
than a year putting the package 
together, and, according to the Brook¬ 
ings Institution, base reductions have 
so far not kept pace with force reduc- 
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lions. Seen against the background of a 
defence budget of $76.4 billion in 1973, 
and bearing in mind that the cuts 
amount to only u.i per cent of de¬ 
fence manpower, they arc also quite 
modest. Indeed, in December, 1971, the 
Deputy Secretary of Defence, Mi David 
Packard, estimated that Hie govern¬ 
ment could save $j billion .1 year by 
closing unncedcd bases. Hut as Brook¬ 
ings recognises, the mam constraint 
is that the cuts affect a vital interest 
of large numbeis nl Congressmen : 
their constituents' jobs. 

Mr Richardson lumself has said these 
cuts are only the beginning. If his 
attempts to minimise their harmful 
effects ate successful, such cuts may he 
les, unpopular in the future. Evers’ 
effoit i- being made to find career 
employees alternative defence 01 
federal employment. The Defence De¬ 
partment is working closely with the 
Department of I.about, state employ¬ 
ment agencies and industry to find 
new jobs. Most important, perhaps, the 
Federal Economic Adjustment Com¬ 
mittee, made up of representatives 
from 13 departments, will examine in¬ 
dividual and community problems and 
over $17010 will lie spent in 1973-74 
to ease the effect of die cutbacks. 

Turning 

Republican 

FROM A CORRCSPONDfcNT IN VIRGINIA 

The sriamblc for the political inlien- 
tance of the defunct Byrd machine 111 
Virginia is entering a bizarre new 
chapter with the campaign foi the 
state elections next November. 'Die 
Democratic dominoes base fallen fast 
since the late Senator lKrd’s death 111 
1963 and last week Mr Strauss, the 
chairman of the Democ.iatic National 
Committee, rejected Democratic 
appeals for financial help, saying that 
the state parts is m a had was and 
will get worse before it is belter. A 
Republican, the moderate Mr Linwood 
Holton, svus elected gosernor in 1969, 
the first time this had happened 111 a 
century. The heir-apparent of the 
Bvitl mat lime. Senator llanv Byrd, 
Jr, chose in 1970 to run for re-election 
as an independent. In 1 **71 a Democrat 
of popuhst inclination and style, Mr 
Henry Howell, ran as an independent 
and became Lieutenant Governor when 
the Democratic imuinhent died in 
oflice. A Republican, Mr William Lloyd 
Scott, eliminated the icmaining 
Virginia Democrat in the United 
States Senate in 197 st. The only 
Democrat in high executive office in 


the state government is now the 
attorney general. He is Mr Andrew 
Miller, a moderate Democrat with a 
broad personal following which lie has 
not neglected to cultivate : he is seek¬ 
ing a second term, with a good pros¬ 
pect of high office later. 

Independent candidacies are flourish¬ 
ing again this year and, now that 
there is no Byrd machine to keep a 
conservative grip on the Democratic 
party, a strong current is carrying 
many conservatives away from the 
Democratic party towards the Repub¬ 
lican. The events of the presidential 
campaign last year have made this 
trend all the more maiked. By 
assiduous attendance at party meetings 
the McGovernitc minority among the 
Democrats captured control of the 
Democratic state committee. 'Ehis did 
the Democrats no good in the elections, 
and President Nixon carried the. state 
handsomely, as Republican presidential 
candidates have mostly done since the 
first Eisenhower campaign in 1932. 
Meanwhile, however, the Republicans 
in the state were embroiled in factional 
fights of their own. Discontent lose 
against Mr Holton because of his 
icfusal to follow Piestdent Nixon in 
his southern stiategy, and a rebellion 
installed the right-wing Republican 
leadership which directs the party’s 
affairs now. 

Governor Holton is in any event 
deban ed by the state constitution 
from succeeding himself, so the 
Republicans have to choose a now 
standaid-heaier at their convention in 
June. Lacking an obvious candidate 
from their own ranks, they are looking 
at Mi Mills Godwin, a product of 
the old livid machine who was Demo¬ 
cratic. governor of the state from 1963 
to 191k) and made, as a matter of fact, 
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quite a progressive record. Then, as 
campaign manager for Senator Byrd, 
Jr, he saw the advantages of indepen¬ 
dence himself, and in announcing his 
availability for the governorship this 
year lie dropped the Democratic label. 
The question now is whether he will 
adopt the Republican label in its place. 
It seems likely that he will be offered 
the Republican nomination, and he 
has said that if he is he will accept it. 
Since then the bursting open 
of the Watergate affair has sown doubts 
in more minds than his about the 
advisability of turning Republican at 
this particular juncture. But Virginia 
is very much a law unto itself, and a 
lot of opinion there holds, rightly or 
wrongly, that a scandal in the Republi¬ 
can Administration in Washington will 
have little effect on patty strengths in 
the state. 

Mr Godwin has until June 9th to 
make his assessment of the advantages 
and drawbacks of accepting the 
Republican nomination. I11 the Demo¬ 
cratic party the filing date for the 
primary elections, April 13th, went by 
without a candidate for the governor¬ 
ship appearing. It is not so long since 
the Democratic nomination would have 
been as good as election and the 
primary would have been hard-fought. 
Mr Henry Howell, who is seeking the 
governorship as an independent also, 
has said that he would welcome the 
Democratic endorsement and the state 
Democratic, committee meets on June 
lotli to decide the matter. 

Four years ago Mr Godwin, then 
the sitting Democratic governor, broke 
with party tradition to the extent of 
urging the Democratic party to refuse 
Mr Howell the nomination for the 
contest for the governorship , Mr 
Howell did not get the nomination and 
showed a marked lark of enthusiasm 
for the Democratic candidate who did, 
who was thereupon defeated by the 
Republican, Governor Holton. Thus 
thne is a well-rooted political enmity 
between Mr Godwin and Mr Howell, 
and both are looking forward keenly 
to a campaign fight. 

The drift of conservatives from the 
Democratic to the Republican camp 
will also be a factor in the elections to 
the Virginia House of Delegates, where 
at present Democrats hold three- 
quarters of the seats. The growth in 
Republican strength in the electorate 
lias attracted an increased entry of 
seiious Republican contenders while, if 
Mr Godwin seems likely to win the 
governorship, this may draw a number 
of old-style Democratic delegates into 
his camp. 
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THE WORLD 


Europe 


Nine schizoid nations prepare 
to meet the supersalesmen 

Tokyo 


The Japanese expect that when their 
foreign minister, Mr Masayoshi Ohira, 
visits Brussels next Friday the EEC 
will surest some form of Euro- 
Japanese dialogue on trade, to match 
the talks which take place regularly 
between the Brussels commission and 
the American State Department. Both 
sides admit that something needs to he 
done in what is now a notorious 
channel of non-communication Be¬ 
tween Tokvo and Brussels. Trade 
problems already abound. They cannot 
lie fully dealt with through the bilateral 
visits bv EEC member governments 
(this week it was the turn of the 
British ministei for trade. Sir Geoffrey 
Howe, to be in Tokvo. following the 
steps of Mi Heath). And things will 
get wo 1 sc if nothing is done before 
the Nixon round of trade negotiations 
is given its ceremonial opening in 
Tokvo on September 12th (if it is). 

Why, then, is it that Mr Ohita's 
usually heavy mouth will turn down a 
bit furthei when the subject of a 


As well as Japan there is always 
America. The pirdictablc ri action in 
Brussels to Mr floury Kissinger's ideas 
on how to conduct the Atlantic 
dialogue is that there is little new in 
them. Among Europeans Herr Willy 
Brandt, who goes to Washington shortly, 
has long pushed for an “ institutional¬ 
ised " dialogue. EEC members would 
then have to talk jointly with America 
about money and troops as well as 
trade Herr Brandt would like to see 
Mr Nixon set the fashion when he visits 
Europe later in the year, by a full diess 
meeting either with the council of 
ministers of the Nine or with the heads 
of government—a notion greeted with 
vatying degrees of horror by the French, 
the British and the European commis- 


Euro-dialogue is broached . J For a 
start Mr Oliira is expected 111 Tokvo 
to be on the defensive when he reaches 
l’aris and Brussels next week- -in the 
dock, as it were, before a jury made up 
of the very countries that are most 
threatened bv the surge of Japanese 
competition. It is thought that Mi 
Ohira mnv be leady to talk shop on 
wavs and means designed to icduce 
the growth rate of Japanese exports 
to Europe. But he is under strong 
advice in Japan’s foieign ministry not 
to bite at anv oiler ol tegular lalkv 
at EEC level : they would merelv 
piovide the Nine with a collective fig 
leaf for the highly restrictive trade 
piactices which each of them uses 
individually against Japanese imports. 

Once Mr Ohira arrives in Brussels 
he may 111 lact find the ideas for a 
dialogue not to be all that specific. 
Moirovei, the temptation for Japan 
not to do sciions business with the 
Brussels commission may be unwise. 
Last week the commission put 


Brussels 

sion. Most Europeans still believe dial 
the EEC cannot expect to act jointly 
on more than tiade and possibly, money 
issues. They see trade matters best dis¬ 
cussed in different forums such as the 
regular EECl-American talks anil the 
formal sessions in Gatt, augmented (as 
during the preparation of the Atnencan 
trade billi by intensive briefing between 
Washington and Europe's larger 
national capitals. The same mixing of 
Nato. the International Monetary fund 
and the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development irno 
intensive bilateral contacts should 
suffice for other fields If Mr Nixon 
and Mr Kissinger mean to change this 
pattern they may need to come up 
with some more precise proposal. 



Ohira : ugh, did you say dialogue 


temporary quotas on all imports of 
tape recoideis into Italy (while putting 
the test of the EEC tape recorder 
inaiket under sutveillance), a move 
sponsored by Italy but exercisetl at 
community level and cleatIv aimed at 
Japan. F.EG members may no longer 
conclude individual commercial agree¬ 
ments with outsiders, although exist¬ 
ing agreements remain in ellect and 
may be extended. There is an 
advantage foi Japan in dissuading 
KEG governments fiorn letting 
individual safegiutid clauses proliferate. 

Before Mr Oliira talks about a 
(ormteipait to tbr existing EKC- 
American formula he wants the Nine 
to resume the suspended talks for a 
common trade agreement between 
Japan and the KEG. Yet so blind is the 
eve which community mernheis turn 
to then common commercial policy 
that Mr Olma believes that it would 
have been necessaiv for him to go to 
London, Bonn and Rome, as well as 
Paris and Brussels, to achieve anything 
really tangible on a common trade 
agreement. Japanese resistance to 
collective bargaining with the EEC is 
no secret. With American encourage¬ 
ment the Japanese have strenuously 


A little local disarray 
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Japan's trada,1972 

Total import* ((23-5 billion 
from: 



THE NINE 8-3% 


UNI 1 tD STATtS 


AUSTRALASIA 


Total exports 
($28-6billion ) to: 



opposed the inclusion of the proposed 
collective EEC safeguard clause in the 
new trade agreement. Japan has con¬ 
tinued to maintain that article 19 of 
Gatt (the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade) should be used 
rather than the measure the EEC is 
known to prefer which Japan feels is 
discriminatory. So in the new Nixon 
round Japan will renew its position in 
favour of a non-discriminatory multi¬ 
national safeguard arrangement. 

Yet, for all his stonewalling, Mr 
Ohira is aware of the pressure for a 
joint Atlantic front between America 
and Europe in the face of the explosive 
growth of Japanese exports. So far, 
as the chart shows, America has taken 
the brunt. But as America has 
tightened up, so the attentions of 
Japanese exporters have turned to the 
EEC. 

The Nine took 11.5 per cent of 
Japanese exports in 1972, compared 
with 8.f> per cent five years before. 
Although the value of the trade 
involved is .>till fat smaller than that 
between Japan and the United States, 
the growth rate of Japanese exports to 
Europe has left even the aggressive 
Japanese exportns alaimed. Japanese 
exports to the United States grew bv 
a steady 1 pH per rent in 1972 to So 
billion Japanese exports to Europe, by 
contrast, although one-third of the 
volume to Amenta, advanced by some 
40 per cent. 

Particularly lemarkable was the titi 
per cent increase in exports to Britain 
(against a 9.5 per cent increase in 
British exports to Japan) and the 
growth in sales to west Germany of 
39 per cent. Britain has become the 
third biggest purchaser of Japanese 
exports after the United States and 


Taiwan, with Germany fifth after 
Canada. Two years ago Germany and 
Britain were eighth and ninth in the 
league. Exports of cars to the United 
Kingdom from Japan grew five times 
in 1972 ; photographic equipment grew 
3.7 times, communications equipment 
3.9 times, television sets 3 times and 
tape recorders 2.5 times. Japan has 
now captuied more than 30 per cent 
of the British import market in at least 
19 categories of goods. For instance 
Japan has 64.9 per cent of the British 
market for imported motor cycles, 58 
per cent for binoculars and 95.8 per 
cent for fasteners. As a result, Japan 
became Britain’s titli biggest source of 
imports in 1972, having been 20th 
the year before. 

Other members of the EEC have 
already drawn their conclusions from 
this onslaught, and Mr Ohira will be 
taking up two particular instances in 
Brussels next week—the curbs on 
exports of electronic products to the 
Benelux countries and those on tape 
recorders to Italy. During the first 
three-quarters of 1972 sales of 
Japanese television sets to Belgium and 
Luxemburg rose by nearly 30 times and 
tape recorders by five tunes over the 
corresponding period of 1971. During 
the same period Japanese sales of these 
products to Holland more than 
doubled. Japan claims that two-thirds 
of these products unloaded at Benelux 
ports were on their way elsewhere in 
the EEC, but that has riot stopped the 
Benelux countries from putting a 
stopgap restriction on imports pending 
voluntary restraint agreements being 
made directly with Japanese manu¬ 
facturers. 

The EEC move on Italy's behalf 
against tape recorders is seen as even 
more, ominous in Tokyo. The action is 
in accoid with Galt rules in that it 
applies theoretically to all tape 
recorder imports, not just to those 
from Japan. But this does not stop the. 
wot lied Japanese, seeing it as a 
precedent leading to mote massive 
anti-Japanese campaigns designed 
eventually to force a complete change 
m article 19 of Gatt. Indeed the. com¬ 
mission has now formally suggested to 
the Nine that they try to change 
article 19 during the multilateral 
trade talks so that it can he applied 
selectively rathet than, as now, only 
against every country at once. The 
conviction in Tokvo as Mr Ohira sets 
out is that the climate in Brussels, 
even with the bonhomie which Sir 
Christopher Soamcs can dispense, will 
remain cloudy. It has been for several 
months. 


Cyprus 

Let sweetness 
flow 

Nicosia 

Turkish Cypriots, whose feelings were 
ruffled because they were kept out of 
the negotiations between Cyprus and 
the EEC, should at last be comforted 
when a delegation from the European 
parliament and the commission visits 
Cyprus, probably next month or in 
June. The association agreement with 
Cyprus, signed on December 22, 1972, 
is expected to be ratified and become 
effective on June tst. But Mr Raouf 
Denktash, the leader of the Turkish 
Cypriot community and vice-president 
of Cyprus, still claims that the Turkish 
Cypriots are upset that they were not 
consulted about the agreement. 

Ever since the negotiations between 
the EEC and Cyprus began in 197°, 
the EEC has stressed that the. negotia¬ 
tions should “ benefit the peoples of 
Cyprus as a whole.” The Cypriot repre¬ 
sentatives argued that their govern¬ 
ment represented the entire. Cypriot 
people, and that it was not their fault 
that the. Turkish Cypriot ministers had 
withdrawn from the cabinet. 

This is a classic case in miniature of 
the EEC’s diplomatic existence being 
used as a political football. The 
Turkish Cypriots in fad support an 
association agreement. They see it as 
a vital step for Cyprus after Britain’s 
entry to the EEC. tinder the agreement 
Cyprus will continue to enjoy British 
arid Irish preferences, as well as a 40 
per cent tariff reduction on citrus fruit, 
duty-free entry for its catobs and con¬ 
cessions on industrial goods in the other 
EEC countries. 

One celebrated problem that beset 
Cyprus after Britain’s entry to the 
EEC was the fate of Cypriot sherry. 
Exports to Britain rose to 9m gallons 
in 1972, or twice as much as in 1970, 
earning about JC2rri out of total exports 
of £42111, and providing an income for 
about 30,000 Cypriot families through 
work in the vineyards. The advantage 
of Cypriot sherry is that it sells at about 
6op-7op a bottle, compared with 
(Ct.29-Er.90 for Spanish sherry. EEC 
rules would have set a minimum price 
of Cl io a bottle, which would have 
reduced its competitiveness with its 
Spanish rival. Now the Cypriots will 
get a 4.9m gallon quota without 
penalty for exports to Britain and 
Ireland, but any quantity above this 
amount will have to sell at the full 
EEC price. 
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GUINNESS MAHON 
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3 Gracechurch Street, London EC3V ODP 
01 6234611 

LEWIS & PEAT LTD. 

Merchants & Brokers 
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Rotaflex 

Rotaflex (Great Britain) Limited 

another 

record 

year 


Mr. J. Frye, C.B.E., 
Chairman, reports. 



1972 

1971 

Turnover 

£ 6 , 493,600 £ 3 , 974,700 

Consolidated Profit 
Before Tax 

£ 705,600 

£ 319,500 

Percentage Return on 
Capital Employed 

52 

49 ",; 

Dividends 

£ 88,900 

£ 76,600 


ASSETS 

Assets increased by 40",,. Overall a net cash balance. 
Loan Stock fully repaid. 

SCRIP ISSUE 

l or the fifth successive year a bonus issue is recom¬ 
mended. On this occasion it will be one share for 
every two held. 

CONTINENTAL 

EUROPE 

In 1972 we acquired 50"„ of F.ts Junto S.A. (France) 
and in January 197.1 wc bought 99“,, ofSoconto S.A. 
(Belgium). 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

Our order book now stands at twice the level of last 
yeai. To meet the unprecedented sales demand, plans 
for expansion of our production both in Britain and 
Belgium arc being brought forwaid with all possible 
speed. 

i. 

Concord Lighting International 
Limited 
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LL 50,000,000 

714 % Lebanese Pounds Bonds due 1985 


Banque de Bruxelles S.A. 

Banque Audi S.A.I,. 

Kuwait Investment Co. S.A.K. 

Credit Lyonnais 

Libyan Arab Foreign Bank 

Union dc Banques Arabes et Francises-U.B.A.F. 


Alaltli Hank of Dubai Alnhli Rank of Kuwait K.S.C. 

I imikd 

Aral) African Hank Aral) Bank I,Id. 

Itanca Narionalc del lavoro Banco di Roma - Beyrouth 


Algcmene Bank Nederland N.V. 
Biuica C'ommcrcialc Italiana 
Bank Ai-Mashrek S.A.L. 


Bank of Bahrain and Kuwait B.S.C. 

Banque du Credit I'optllaire S.A.I,. 

Banque de I'fndustrie et du Travail S.A.I. 

Banque du Liban et d'Outre-Mer S.A.I,. 

Banque Libano-Fran^aise S.A.I. 

Banque Nutionale de Paris (Intercontinentale) 

Banque O. Trad (Credit Lyonnais) S.A.I. Banque Worms 

Beirut Itiyad Bank S.A.L. The British Bank of the Middle Fast 

The Commercial Bank of Kuwait S.A.K. Commerzbank AC 


Bank of Beirut and the Arab Countries S.A.I.. 
Banque Francaisc pour le Mnyen-Orient S.A.I. 

Banque Joseph I.ati & Fils S.A.L. 
Banque I Jbanaise pour le Commerce S.A.I. 

Banque de la Mcditerranec S.A.L. 
Ilunque Salibag S.A.L. Banque Saradar S.A.I. 


Baring Brothers & Co., 

1 mined 

Byblos Bank S.A.L. 
Credit Libanais S.A.I. 


Dillon, Read Overseas Corporation 


Dresdner Bank 

AktlCllKl*%cllMlljll 

Jordan National Bank London Multinational Bank (Underwriters) 

l milled 

Merrill I .ynch. Pierce, Fenner & Smith Morgan & Cic International S. A. 

St. lit Ills'! I lull twilit. I muted 

Rifbunk S.A.L. J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. 

I imiird 

Smith, Barney & Co. Society OOnirale Libano-FuropOenne de Banque S.A.L. 

Ins ot pm .tit d 

Socicte Nouvelle de la Banque de Syrie et du Liban S.A.L. URAF White, Weld & Co. 

t united Limited 


First Boston (Europe) 

Limited 

Manufacturers Hanover 

I milled 

Moscow Narodny Bank 

I Imiird 

Sligest (Credit Lyonnais) S.A.L. 
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Farming, 

Not as bad as 
you might think 

Bonn 

This weekend the nine EEC farm 
ministers ro into their extra and, it is 
hoped, their last round of haRRling 
over next season's farm prices. As usual, 
the man in the. centre of the argument 
v\ ill he (Jermanv's farm minister, Hert 
Josef Ertl. East week Herr Ert) pro¬ 
voked vet another crisis in these annual 
price talks by taking his icstrirted 
negotiating mandate from the German 
cabinet up to and beyond its limit in 
his demands for higher pi ices. And, as 


usual, he quoted the needs of Ger¬ 
many’s small farmers, many of them 
growing grain in his native Havana, to 
support his case. What is the reality 
behind the constant, sometimes violent 
plea by German farmeis for more ? 

Germany is for the most part a 
country of small farmers, only half of 
whom are full-time. Although 8.11 per 
cent of the working population is 
employed on the land, it produces 
only 7 per cent of west Germans’s 
gross domestic piodurt : the same result 
is achieved in Britain by a mere 2 8 
l>er rent of the working population. 
When making their point in Bonn, 
German fanners frequently mention the 
steep use in iheii costs, although they 
are less keen to mention that this is 


not as steep as the rise in farmers' 
incomes, I lip latest government agri¬ 
cultural repent shows that farming costs 
rose in 1971-72 by only 7 1 per cent. 
Meanwhile farmers’ net minings have 
been soaring. A full-time average 
farmer, according to the lanwt figures, 
earned £2,267 last year, no Ir*. than 
77 per cent more than the previous 
very bad year (when incomes tell) but 
still keeping the aveiagc annual use in 
farm incomes since 1969 at to per cent. 

Half Germany's Burners ate part- 
timeis, pel haps running the village 
petrol station or holding a |ob in the 
local niaiket town as well as tending a 
lew acres The average income of a 
farm m.inaun and his wife in the 
farming ve.u 11)71-72 was £2.760. of 


At the doors of the Matignon 


Ft nidi tilt hi ministers arc always torn 
two ways when they get lo Brussels 
I hr government in Fans usually wishes 
to lioltl piirrs down notably gtain 
pnees against (human pressuie, and 
milk pioduct purrs against Dutch 
prrssuie Ve.u after year, however, 
they line! ihrmsi lvcs like M (' 1 111.i< 
tins year veering tow aids the lm*h-pnc»’ 
lobby whin it (onus to the i much, 
and holding out for the polity of 
tlu- 101111110:1 faint polio, loi till" 
tiny have to thank the lelentless 
pressure of the eighth of the Freni li 
wm king population still on the land 
and. above all, France's highly 
organised farm lobbies. A \prnnl 
(t*nr\ptmdt'n 1 w I*tins rt'pnits ■ 

At Valeiii irnnes. where they marrlied 
last week for higher pines, the angiv 
I remit f.uruns on the streets numbered 
■{D'finu. They had been called out by 
the I ‘(’delation N.i'imialr des Syiidieals 
d’FxploitaiUs Agriroles : FNSFA -, 
which asserts that it represents “all the 
farmers ” -and indeed dots repiesent 
the majority of them, Thr Mouvement 
dr Defense de lT’Aploitation Familiale 
(Modef) was also there, with about 
20 delegates lost in the crowd. For 
once the goal of the two organisations 
was the same, but at bottom the 
difference between them remains basic . 
the FNSFA has repeatedly backed 
Europe's common agricultural policy 
whereas Modef only reluctantly 
accepts it, “ since it exists anyway " 
Over B00.000 fanners, big and small, 
belong to the FNSFA ; Modef, which 
lights solely for the smallest, claims to 
have 119,940 members, but the figure 
actually represents the readers of the 
Modef press, and the real militants are 
less than half that number. Born in 
1959 in the. traditionally socialist south¬ 
west of France, Modef has had some 
success also in the more conservative 


Brittany, but it is far from being 
1 epresent.itivi at the national level. 

An e\11cine farmers' movement like 
Modef. even though small, serves to 
keep the 1 NS 1 .A on its t»»es Anotlur 
combative organisation, the 1*Ydelation 
Ft.misuse de I’Agr ic ulturc (FFA*, 
although leallv rooted only in the 
Indre-et-Loiie in du west), wants to 
prove u is the only one to defend “the 
11.ll intrusts ol the majmity of French 
larnters ” I his group split from the 
I NSF.A when the government deprived 
French f.uniers ol die immediate 
ini 1 ease in levenues which they should 
have received as a result of the devalua¬ 
tion of the franc in tofiq The FFA 
vainly hies to compete with its older 
brother, and boasts a membership of at 
least Bo,000 compared with Go.ooo last 
year, both figures should be < m to 
20.000 at the most 

Then there aie the Bo.ono young 
farmeis belonging to the (Centre National 
des Jeunes Agi irultrurs CNJA . whirh 
started out as a ginger group of the 
young in 1954 but winch increasingly 
works hand m hand with the FNSFA. 
where most of its members go when 
they reach the age limit of 35 1 he 

average age of FNSFA members is 
said to be around 50. Modef admits 
that its age structure reflects that of the 
ageing agricultural population in 
France, though last year it launched the 
“ Jeunes du Modef.” 

When it comes to political allegiances 
all the groups refuse any label what¬ 
soever. “We certainly have many 
gaulhsis as well as socialists,’* says a 
CNJA official. A similar sort of 
mixture can be found in the FNSFA, 
but with gaullists predominating. 
Neither of them, though, has ventured 
any open guesses as to how many of 
their members voted on the right at the 
last elections. Nor has the FFA, w'hich 


is notoriously righi-wmg, but naturally 
denies it. pnfnr'mg to (all um !f 
“liberal and anri-mllertiv isi. and 
certainly not communist ’ Most ol 
Moth f's leaders belong to the C’nm- 
muiust p.utv, but 1 he common Model 
n action to this is, so what.’ 

All these organisations have one goal 
m eoinnion, to improve l.irm mi nines 
But tin 11 (lilleiing interests, small 
fanners against big, voting against old. 
divides them much of tin- tune. To the 
FNSFA. r.using prices is not the only 
wav on the cmitraiy, prices should be 
gi aduated. pom faiineis should be 
helped more (Modefs main theme, and 
aid should be given for stmrtmal 
refoini l he ClNJA wants, above all. 
biller education fm the voting. (hanges 
in real estate law and help in technical 
ptogress in order to eneouiage the 
young min farming The FFA is the 
onl\ one to foi us on pine inn rases 
to tin exclusion of much else, and not 
without contradictions it wants higher 
prices, but 011 the other hand it 
demands mote “ truth in prices ” and 
more liberalism, refusing to see that 
higher prices also increase the costs of 
1 FA’s small fanning mi tnbersluji 

I he two extiemes. light and left, 
join in vibrant appeals to bring people 
bai k to 1 lie count 1 yside Tine, the 
1 NSF.A wants pom (at met s to be 
lielpi d olF the land, lint oiilv to make 
it easii r fm the mmr 1 IIwmmiI ■ lot the 
C’NJA, the young to remain on it 
I hi FNSFA is lunch Fanning’s 
establishment, kei nei on negotiation 
with tlie government than i ailing men 
out on the sheets which is mostly done 
as a way of outflanking the strident 
FFA. The government meanwhile 
refuses 10 meet Modef or the FFA. In 
the hope of getting into the annual 
fanning review with the government in 
June, the l'TA, although it craves 
respect ability, says that its leadns are 
teady to “face the police” at the doors 
ol the prime minister's mansion, the 
Hotel Matignon. 
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which £1,760 was derived from non¬ 
farming pursuits. There is also a con¬ 
siderable variation in income between 
sizes and types of farms The big root 
crop fanners are better off by far than 
other non-livestock producers, and the 
incomes of small fanners fall far behind 
the big farmers. 

The real test, of course, is how 
German farmers’ incomes compare with 
those in other sectors. Much is made 
in Germany of the alleged gap between 
agricultural and other incomes. But the 
chart suggests that German farmers do 
not do too badly. Their incomes are 
markedly more healthy than their 
counterparts’ in every other sector 
except the white collar workers 
and the self-employed. Farm incomes 
are expected to rise by 10-14 P er cent 
this year—which is not bad going by 
anybody’s standards. Income will go 
up and the number of farms will go 
down fat the rate of 3 per cent or 
almost 40,000 a year). With the help 
of Herr Ertl’s considerable weight the 
German farmer prospers. But he should 
be careful not to prosper or to protest 
too much. 


Spain 

Inching its way in 

Foix 

A month ago the French army began 
withdrawing from a big military camp 
near Perpignan. As it marched out, 
Spaniards were examining maps of the 
area and thinking about moving in. 
They were not Spanish soldiers, how¬ 
ever, but Catalan industrialists. The 
r )9o acres of the army camp are to 
become the nucleus of an industrial 
zone, much of which will be acquired 
by Spanish firms wanting a foothold in 
the EEC. 

Toward the end of 1972 Spanish 
newspapers associated with Opus Dei, 
taking their cue from Sr Lopez Bravo, 
the foreign minister, asserted that the 
EEC had no serious objections to Spain. 
Herr Brandt and a few other European 
personalities promptly disillusioned 
them, whereupon Sr Fernandez 
Miranda, General Franco’s minister for 
the movement (Spain’s only legal 
political grouping), declared that 
“ Spain will never, never, never accept 


political conditions for EEC member¬ 
ship.” During the next few weeks 
several Spanish industrialists, who had 
been anxiously following their govern¬ 
ment’s snail-pace negotiations with the 
community, sent executives to France 
to get in touch with regional planning 
officials and mayors in the Roussillon 
(eastern Pyrenees) and French Basque 
country. A French official source says 
that about 80 Spanish firms have so 
far expressed an interest in the new 
Roussillon industrial zone alone. 

French wage scales do not worry 
them unduly as rates of pay in Cata¬ 
lonia are higher than the Spanish 
average and Roussillon rates are below 
the French average. Social charges are 
heavier in France, but factory sites on 
former military land will cost less than 
£1.40 a square yard, which is dirt 
cheap, even by French standards. 

Spain’s sindiratos, the government- 
controlled trade unions, do not nor¬ 
mally indulge in original thinking, but 
lately some of their economists have 
been making a horrified estimate of the 
investment and jobs that the British 
economy lost as a result of Britain's 
failure to catch the European bus in 
the late 1950s. Commonwealth trade 
and the European Free Trade Associa¬ 
tion (Efta) helped, for a time, to con¬ 
ceal the extent of the disaster ; but 
Spain has no Commonwealth and is 
politically unacceptable to Efta. Last 
week a bold sindicato official warned 
that the government’s flirtation with 
the Arabs, eastern Europe and China 
cannot possibly compensate for its 
inability to form an association with 
the EEC. On this point, at least, the 
sindicatos are moving closer to the 
illegal left-wing opposition which is 
overwhelmingly pro-EEC. Even the 
Spanish Communist party now advo¬ 
cates association with the community. 


Key indicators: The Nine—trade and reserves 


Booming world commodity 
prices have been pushing 
up import bills all round. 
Exports, too, have generally 
been growing last, especially 
in Germany. But the 
outsized reserve gams of 
February reflected the 
pre-devaluation flight of 
funds from the dollar 
rather than trade flows 




Exports 



Imports 



Official reserves 

Latest 3 

Index 

% change on 

Index 

% change on 

End 

% change on 

months 

1970 

previous 

one 

1970 

previous 

one 

Feb 

previous 

one 


= 100 

3 mths 

year 

= 100 

3 mths 

year 

$>bn 

3 mths 

year 

Germany 

144 

4 91 

+221 

'141 

+ 7 

+ 16 

29.5 

+25 

+491 

France 

158t 

f 6 

+27 

153t 

+ 71 

+27 

10.6 

1 + 6 

+26 

Britain 

134* 

1 21 

+ 11* 

155* 

+ 91 

+ 22 

5.9 

+ $ 

-351 

Italy 

155 

f 121 

+>23 

144 

4 11 

+271 

6.4 

+ 5 } 

- 5 

Holland 

144 

1 + 6| 

+ 131 

136 

'+ 8 

+'121 

5.6 

'+151 

+41 

Belgium 

149 

-HlOj 

+37 

140 

+ 61 

+201 

4.9 

+25 

+321 

Denmark 

138 

+ 10 

+18j 

124 

+ 31 

+ 161 

1.0 

+221 

+ 13 

Ireland 

169 

+ 6 

'+26 

153 

+ 19 

+31 

1.1 

+ 81 

+ 4 

United States 

136* 

+ 111- 

+22 

159* 

+ 91 

+211 

13.1 

- 2 

- 61 

Japan 

163 

+ 8 

+23 

140 

+ 101 

+29 

19.1 

+ 7 

+ 16 


Index numbers (seasonally adjusted) refer to the three months to December, 1972. except 
January), t(February, March). Trade figures based on dollar values. 
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Everybody’s economic 
what’s what 



haHenge 

THE MAGAZINE OF ECONOMIC AFFAIRS * 


■ Neither a technical journal nor a business 
magazine, but a forum for a wide range of 
opinion on economic policy. 

■ Eminently readable. For economists and lay¬ 
men. Deals in depth with the entire gamut of 
economic issues. 

■ The onl y general economics magazine in the 
United States. Written by the leading econo¬ 
mists of our time. 


The May/June issue brings you this wide range 
of authoritative articles 

Walter Adams, The New Protectionism; Barbara R. Bergmann. The 
Economics of Women's Liberation; Leon M. Keyser ling, What's Wrong 
with American Economics? E. J. Mishan, Growth and Antigrowth; What 
Are the Issues? H. W Singer. The Development Outlook for Poor 
Countries; Technology Is the Key; Thomas Vieiorisz, We Need a $3.50 
Minimum Wage; Interview, Walter W. Heller, Let's Tailor the Policies 
to Fit the Problems. 

The March/April issue of Challenge FREE 
with your subscription 

Henry C\ Wallich and Mabie I. Wallich, What Have We Learned About 
Inflation? Peter L. Bernstein, Can You Forecast the Slock Market? James 
Tobin, The Economy of China: A Tourist's View; Robert M. Solow, Is 
the End of the World at Hand? Anwar Shaikh, The Intelligent Reader's 
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This little thing might have been 
involved when Rudolph Valentino 
called to date Pola Negri. 

The year is 1923. One of the first register-controlled automatic 
telephone exchanges in the world has just been opened in 
Rotterdam. Among its equipment: LM Ericsson 500-line 
motor-driven selectors. Today, fifty years later, they’re still in 
service. So this is jubilee year in Rotterdam! 

The 500 selector is only the first in a series of milestones that 
mark our association with the Dutch telecommunications 
authorities. In the fifties, for example, they got the first 
LM Ericsson crossbar system for transit exchanges. And in 1971 
they were the first to install our AKE computer-controlled transit 
system, based on the multiprocessor principle. 

Over the years many other telecommunications authorities 
have followed the Dutch example. So there will be more jubilees 
coming up. 

For practical and economic reasons, the crossbar system 
will be forming the basis of the global telephone network for 
many years to come. LM Ericsson is now the world’s biggest 
exporter of crossbar switching equipment, and more than 10 
million subscribers in 68 countries are connected to exchanges 
that rely on our crossbar system. 

Our telephone systems are designed to meet the 
requirements that can be foreseen today. But we don’t leave it at 
that. Provision is always made to supplement, extend and develop 
our systems in the future. 

This is the way costs can be kept down. Not only now, but in 
another fifty years’ time - when memories of today’s stars are 
maybe just as dim as those of our two silent stars. 

The Ericsson Group, with world headquarters in Stockholm, 

Sweden, specializes in the development of better telecommuni¬ 
cations. Manufactures, markets and installs all kinds of public 
and private telephone 
exchanges, telephones, trans¬ 
mission equipment, cables, 
wires and network supplies. 

The Ericsson Group 

- our business is to put people on speaking terms. 
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Don’t miss the important 
announcement on the centre pages 
of the Survey on Britain. 




A survey of whats gone right and wrong with Britain 
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our environment? 


Chartered Surveyors bring their skill to bear on the 
problems of our physical surroundings because they 
are concerned with land-our most valuable natural 
resource -and buildings-our most valuable asset. 
Chartered Surveyors are working all around us, the 
managers, planners, developers and valuers of land 
and property. Repairing the thoughtless ravages of 
past generations, conserving our heritage and de¬ 
ciding future priorities of land use. Whether as private 
practitioners, public officers or employed in com¬ 
mercial offices, Chartered Surveyors are recognised 
by the letters FRICS or ARICS. They have had extensive 
practical training and have attained their qualifications 
through university graduation or major examination. 

Whatever problems you have with land or property, 
large or small, at home or overseas, the best pro¬ 
fessional advice is that of the Chartered Surveyor. 


The general practice surveyor can be an expert in valuation, 
rating, auctioneering, estate agency, town and country planning, 
land economy or urban estate management. 

Surveyors in land agency and agriculture include specialists in 
land management and in valuation, purchase and sale of rural 
properly, farms, forests and live and dead farming stock. 

Chartered quantity surveyors are experts in construction costs 
and are involved from the inception of a construction project to 
its completion. Their major skills are in cost planning and design/ 
cost relationships, contract procedures and the financial admin¬ 
istration of construction projects. 

The expertise of the minerals surveyor is essential for the valu¬ 
ation, management, developmentand survey of mineral property. 

The building surveyor is trained to deal with the construction 
and economics of buildings old and new and legislation relating 
to them, as well as the professional management and main¬ 
tenance of all types of buildings 

In mapping the world’s surface, whether land or oceans, the 
chartered land surveyor typifies the word surveying to the public. 


The Chartered Surveyor 



For information about the profession, the work and training of ifs members, contact 

The Royal Inatitution of Chartered Surveyors 12, Great George Street, l ondon, SW1P 3AD Tel 01-839 5600. 






The people we have become 

The world as a whole has done flabbergastingly well in the 28 years 
since the end of Adolf Hitler's war, but Britain has done surprisingly 
badly. In this survey Norman Macrae, the deputy-editor of The Economist. 
argues that Britain is in a deteriorating situation, despite the intermittent 
application of all the conventional remedies by Britain's rather above- 
average governments and bureaucracy. This must mean that unconventional 
remedies are what is required. Macrae suggests some 

Weed in the flowers 

The object of this survey is to discuss man’s prospects in these past 28 years 
what has and has not gone right for has been so enormous that we very 
the British people since the war, and dimly realise what has occurred, 
to make some controversial suggestions 

,h,, have gone Hgh, From 1945's hell 

have been overwhelmingly the most In 1945 it was logical to suppose that 
important, but they are mostly the the planet was unlikely to survive for 
things that have gone magnificently another two decades. During the 21 
right for the'world as a whole. Since years after 1918, the world had passed 
most of this survey is going to be a from a botched peace through econo- 
prolonged grumble, it is right to devote mic depression back into major war ; 
just the first half of this Erst article if we did that in the 21 yean after 
to a background paean. The change in 1945, the war was bound to be nuclear 


and would probably destroy most of 
human life. The question in 1945 was 
whether the world did seem better 
placed to handle its problems than in 
1918, and the answer was that it 
obviously did not. 

In 1945 there was a supreme dictator 
in the Kremlin who was clinically 
insane, faced by two free world 
leaders (Truman and Attlee) who had 
both recently come to the top by 
outrageous mistake. These “ big three ” 
settled on a policy of keeping Germany 
a battered and divided slum in the 
heart of Europe (which meant that a 
new Hitler would probably arise, and 
ally himself with Russia). 
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From this desperately dangerous 
European wasteland, lying within 
Russia’s grasp and on Britain’s door¬ 
step, it seemed likely that America 
would soon withdraw. Anybody who 
looked back to Woodrow Wilson in 
1920, or contemporaneously at 1945’s 
public opinion polls, had to forecast 
that the United States might go 
Republican and fairly isolationist in the 
presidential elections of 1948. In the 
liberated countries of old Europe itself 
the to per cent of the. population who 
had actively resisted the late German 
occupiers were led by the communists, 
and they were now being eagerly 
acclaimed by the 90 per cent who had 
not actively resisted, because they did 
not want to be linked with the 1 per 
cent who were being punished, con- 
dignly but haphazardly and therefore 
quite unjustly, for collaboration. Every¬ 
body in 1944-45 agreed to hate the 
Germans, but the lesson that occupy¬ 
ing troops should try to avoid being 
hated was not learned by the British, 
whose young officers in occupied Ger¬ 
many in >945 were given written 
orders to make sure that even elderly 
German civilians were jostled oil the 
crowded pavements into the gutters as 
they passed because we had to show 
who had won the war, didn’t we f 

Yet anybody who had any industrial 
nous could tell that these homeless and 
humiliated and wandering and (in 
1945) rather wolf-like people of Ger¬ 
many were bound within 15 years to 
become the powerhouse production 
centre of Europe again. They had the 
knowhow ; and it does not take more, 
that 15 years to rebuild war-destroyed 
plant and equipment, especially in this 
age when anybody relying on plant and 
equipment that are over 15 years old is 
likely to go bust. The treatment we 
were handing out to the probable 
future industrial masters of our conti¬ 
nent in that ghastly winter of 1945-46 
did not seem to make it likely that, 
they would democratically elect in the 
next three decades more pacific govern¬ 
ments than the Germans had known for 
centuries, especially as an actual 
majority of the German electorate right 
down to the 1970s would still consist 
of people who had already been 
adults when their last popularly-elected 
German government had just killed 
14m Slav and Jew and gypsy prisoners 
in the coldest of cold blood. 

In the gathering ghastliness of 1945 
it did not seem that those of us who 
were economists had much of great 
interest to say, but anything that we 
did say had clearly to be hysterical. 
The free world’s economy had been far 


more distorted by war than in 1914-18, 
but what seemed likely to be its main 
and pace-setting macroeconomic 
authorities (Congress in the United 
States, the Treasury civil service in 
Britain) rejected Keynesianism because 
it was unrespec.table to show deficits in 
budgets. This seemed to make an 
eventual world slump very probable, 
and that probability was increased by 
the first postwar act of foreign econo¬ 
mic policy : the end of Lend-Lease, 
and the announcement that we had all 
agreed to rebuild the world economic 
order on the basis of near-immediate 
non-discrimination in trade (ie, an 
agreement that, as the other four con¬ 
tinents had no dollars with which to 
buy goods from the Americas, we 
should pledge ourselves not to buy any 
goods from anybody else). Meanwhile, 
although we did not know this, a 
young British scientist had already, as 
an act of idealism, given America's key 
to the nuclear bomb to a Stalin whose 
fitness for thus holding in his hand 
the capability to destroy the planet 
was not advertised by the fact that he 
was soon to imprison (and probably 
intended to execute) his doctors because 
they did not make him feel better on 
the increasingly frequent occasions 
when he was blind drunk. 

The golden generation 

This was the world into which 21- 
year-olds of my generation were 
demobilised in 1945 ; and we have a 
right to be indignant middle-aged men 
now if our radical undergraduate 
children tell us that we have made a 
mess of the heritage we pass on to 
them. The first 28 of the 44 years of 
my generation's civilian working life 
have been by far the most brilliant in 
all the world’s history. In those 28 
years the world lias approximately 
trebled its living standards, adding 
twice as much to daily production in 
this tiny instant of time as had been 
added in all the previous aeons of 
humankind. In 1945, because of high 
infant mortality rates in the poor south 
of the world, the average lifespan of 
man was almost certainly below 30 ; 
today even in India it is in the 
50s. During those 28 years the 
nations of western Europe have at last 
decided never to go to war with one 
another again, and the signs now are 
that the four other superpowers beside 
the EEC (America, Russia, China, 
Japan) are probably moving along the 
same road. 

Some part of the credit for these 
brilliant achievements must be accorded 



Germany. May, 1945 



Germany, today 



Piccadilly today — something's slipped 
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The Symbol of Quality. It can be seen in homes and 
shops throughout the world. 

For this is the symbol of Brooke Bond Liebig, one 
of Britain’s leading International Food Companies, 
famous for many brand names including 
Brooke Bond, Oxo and Fray Bentos. 


Brooke Bond Liebig Ltd 
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a worldwide 
name in transport 

and trading 





/ Ocean has been a major force in freight 

transportation tor more than a century. Now the 
•■kills which made the Ocean Group an undisputed 
leader in the cargo liner trade have been 
developed to establish a freight distribution 
network across the world. 

Today Ocean's activities range from container 
ships, giant tankers and bulk carrier', to fuel distribution, 
warehousing and road haulage; and include tugs, air 
forwarding, dredging, lighterage, container repair 
and servicing offshore rigs 

Ocean has a shipping fleet of more than'one 
million tons and the Group's established names of 
Blue Funnel, Elder Dempster and Wm. Cory are now 
linked with names fast becoming as well known— 
Overseas Containers Limited (49% holding), Panocean 
__Shipping and Terminals (50%), Ocean Inchcape Limited 
hB H (b0%), C'>ry Distribution Services. McGregor Swire 
Air Services, McGregor Cory Cargo Services 

Ocean provides an international network covering 
I he Far Last, South Fast Asia, West Africa, North 
r America, Australia and Europe—backed by assets 

of over TOCO million 

Ocean puts the world at your doorstep. 

Ocean Transport & Trading Limited 

(formerly The Ocean Steam Ship Company Ltd) 

India Buildings, Water Street, Liverpool L2 ORB. 
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to the politicians. In the critical early 
postwar years there emerged three of 
the most useful statesmen the world 
has known—Truman, Adenauer and 
Khrushchev—who have not yet been 
recognised as statesmen-saviours 
because each came from such an 
objectionable background (respectively 
the crooked Pendergast political 
machine in Kansas City, arrogant 
upper-class Rhineland nationalism, and 
an early career as an executive mass- 
murderer in the Ukraine). But the 
major part of the achievement since 
1945 has been economic, and is there¬ 
fore now institutionalised and will prob¬ 
ably last. We have learned how to 
conquer slumps by boosting total 
demand up to a level that keeps pro¬ 
duction rising at around the 5 per cent 
or so a year which the advent of new 
technology and learning makes possible, 
thus permitting us to double produc¬ 
tion about every 15 years for the brief 
period ahead when it will be worth 
while to keep on doubling production 
anyway. The arrival of the computer 
age makes it excitingly probable that 
the annual flow of new technology and 
learning— and thus the scope for 
annually increasing production—will 
soon greatly accelerate. 

This comfortable new prosperity 
means that the main decision-making 
groups near the top in every big 
industrial country already have some¬ 
thing to lose, and do not intend to lose 
it in nuclear war ; which is why wars 
nowadays seem likely to be confined to 
take place in poor (and thus so far non¬ 
nuclear) countries. Obviously there are 
elements of terrifying potential dis¬ 
equilibrium in this transient formula 
for peacekeeping through mutual back- 
scratching within a conventicle of 
steadily more comfortable fat cats, 
including Red Chinese ones. Equally 
obviously, there are still huge advances 
that need to be made in the way in 



The old live alone 


which we use our new wealth, and 
distribute our new wealth, and (above 
all) take advantage of our new cap¬ 
abilities for happiness. But if the next 
generation carries one-half as far for¬ 
ward the flag of man’s progress which 
we 50-year-olds are handing on to 
them, then in the 1990s the young 
soldiers of the 1939-45 war can die off 
with a feeling of having lived through 
the world’s golden age. 

Odd nation out 

For a Briton, there is one element of 
sadness in this smug stocktaking of our 
generation’s achievement. Within a 
world that has done so generally 
superbly since 1945—although only 
within that context—Britain itself has 
done most particularly badly. And it is 
with the lessons of this, and with ways 
to rectify it, that the rest of this survey 
is concerned. 

The main reason for alarm about 
Britain in 1973 is not its relative and 
stately economic decline, but the sad 
and shabby growth of its humbug and 
hypocrisy. The economic decline is bad 
enough. Britain entered the postwar era 
as the richest country in north-west 
Europe except Sweden. Because our 
economic growth rate since then has 
been about half that of our neighbours, 
we are now the poorest except Ireland. 
The favourite response of the British 
and of some friendly foreign Anglo¬ 
philes to this is that, although we are 
wisely not neurotic about getting richer, 
we are the most civilised and humane 
country, the happiest to live in, and the 
one which continues to hand down the 
most felicitous traditions of democracy 
to a grateful outside world. 

Each of these comforting claims 
seems to me to be flatly contradicted 
by the test of the past decade’s facts. 

The test of our claim to have con¬ 
quered neurotic greed is to look at 
British strikers’ picket lines. The test 
of our relaxed British civilisation is the 
psychopathic torture now being com¬ 
mitted by both sides in Northern 
Ireland. The test of our humanity is 
that over a third of our elderly women 
live alone—which is probably the 
highest proportion anywhere. Most 
obvious—and yet most disregarded — 
point of all : we have since 1945 had a 
unique test of whether our British sys¬ 
tem of government is proving appro¬ 
priate to the modem age. During this 
period we have launched nearly a 
quarter of the present population of the 
world on to a course of national inde¬ 
pendence, with governments drawn up 
initially according to the Westminster 



Kenya's independence : wrong wine in new 
bottles 


model. They have been a nearly 
unmitigated disaster. 

The countries of the new Common¬ 
wealth are now, almost without 
exception, among the few areas of the 
world where government is not suc¬ 
ceeding in inspiring either economic 
growth or personal freedom or political 
stability. Our usual legacy has been to 
leave squabbling within their power 
structures the two governing types that 
have proved most obviously out-of-date 
and therefore inappropriate for ruling 
any people during the last third of the 
twentieth century. Our imperial 
epilogue is that for the past two 
decades London-School-of-Economics- 
socialists and Sandhurst-types-of- 
generals have, been running coups d’etat 
or civil wars against each other all 
over the parts of the world that now are 
indeed painted red, with public execu¬ 
tions as their latest spectator sport. As 
Commonwealth conferences are 
attended by a steadily less democratic 
claque of one-party or no-party dicta¬ 
tors, our British catchphrase is that 
perhaps the Westminster model is not 
proving appropriate for Nigeria or 
Uganda or Bengal. But the real ques¬ 
tion is that perhaps the Westminster 
model is not now appropriate for any¬ 
body, and perhaps we should start to 
think what could alter or replace it 
here at home ? It is no excuse to say 
that the governing structures of some 
other countries’ ex-colonies are behav¬ 
ing as badly ; the British ex-Empire 
was by far the biggest, and it has set 
the fashion. 

None of the things that are going 
wrong with the British people ought to 
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be difficult to put right, especially in a 
period when gross world pioduct 
should continue to increase at over 5 
per cent a year—and especially as the 
British are not innately more stupid, 
violent or insensitive than anybody 
else. The biggest difficulty seems to lie 
the critical one of admitting to our¬ 
selves what is happening. One hundred 
and sixteen years ago Ralph Waldo 
Emerson said 111 his “English Traits" 
of our Victorian ancestors that “ their 


There is nearly always a single main 
reason for any continuing decline in an 
administrative stiucture. When the 
decline is long-continuing, this is 
usually because the reason is something 
like die opposite of what nearly every 
reformer has inured himself to believe. 
It has taken me a long time before 
realising what I think is mainly wrong 
with the governing system of my coun¬ 
try. My reasonable confidence that I 
have at last got it right is strengthened 
by the knowledge that this next para¬ 
graph is the opposite of what most 
critics conventionally say. 

The secret canker that is gnawing at 
Britain’s vitals is that we have devised 
or inherited throughout our govern¬ 
ment and business a generally brilliant 
administrative machinery for picking 
and promoting people : one that may 
lead the world in elevating the best 
immediately available men to run the 
existing system. At a time when the 
system needs to be changed, this is 
quite disastrous. 

In the public sector, with which the 
next ten pages of this survey are con¬ 
cerned, the main xesults are (a) that 
nearly everybody near the top is effi¬ 
cient enough to have himself a nice 
time by concentrating on the things 
that give him most satisfaction (which 
arc often not the most important 
things), and to divert his attention from 
the things that give him most dissatis¬ 
faction ; (b) the public sector has 
grown far too large and non-achieve¬ 
ment-oriented. When the things that 
give dissatisfaction (and are therefore 
ignored) arc increasing at a frightening 
pace, point (a) can be a recipe for 
cumulative breakdown in any society. 

The British promotion system prob- 


unconditional surrender to facts, and 
the choice of means to reach their 
ends, are as admirable as with ants 
and bees.” The purpose of any com¬ 
mentator on British affairs today should 
be to fight his way out of the present 
creeping surrender to fantasy, back 
towards that proud Victorian submis¬ 
sion to facts which was once our 
greatest British glory. The analysis can 
best begin at the top—with our failing 
Westminster model of government. 


ably has its roots in methods of picking 
prefects at public schools, but I will 
call it the “ club system ” to avoid 
being controversial. The essence is that 
if you gather together a group of 
people small enough for each to know 
the other under pleasant British social 
conventions, then the most papabilr 
really will usually emerge. This is the 
system through which Britain picks the 
excellent statesmen, bureaucracy and 
judiciary by whom it is increasingly 
badly ruled. 

The club system and the 
statesmen 

The club from which Britain draws its 
top political executives is the House of 
Commons. This club selection system 
is the main job of our supposedly 
sovereign parliament, and has been for 
more than a hundred years. Walter 
Bagehot annoyed most MPs in the 
1860s by writing that “ the main func¬ 
tion of the House of Commons is . . . 
as an electoral chamber ; it is the body 
which elects our president.” 

In misleadingly-sharpened round 
figures Britain’s 630 MPs today com¬ 
prise : (a) about 50 men who would 
rise to near the top of almost any 
business ; (b) about 450 quite adequate 
executive-grade people ; (c) about 100 
people who are below the average of 
any proper executive class in either 
competence or intelligence ; and (d) 
only about 20 really bad men. The 
Tories in each of the last seven parlia¬ 
ments have had a standing majority in 
the run-of-the-mill category (b), and 
Labour a shifting majority in each of 
the more exotic categories (a, c and d): 
probably because the club selection 


system in local Labour party caucuses 
is many years younger and thus more 
erratic. 

The admirable club selection system 
within the House of Commons itself 
then ensures that governments of both 
main parties always keep out of their 
ministries all of the villains (ie, category 
d) and all except the statutory Tory 
Sir Freddy or Labour trade union 
nominee among the morons (category 
c). It then successfully fills ministries 
with nearly all of the brilliant and a 
proper sprinkling of the adequate or 
ordinary. At the very top of our affairs 
it usually provides us with a man near 
to being the best available, although 
in my view usually not quite. It may 
have become written into our system 
that a Rah Butler, an Iain Macleod, a 
Roy Jenkins will generally fall near to 
the very last hurdle—although I now 
think that this does not matter much, 
because in the past two decades they 
could not have given us efficient prime 
ministerial government under the pre¬ 
sent British constitution anyway. 

What has gone wrong ? In the essay 
in which he proclaimed that “ the 
main function of the House of Com¬ 
mons is ... as an electoral chamber ” 
Walter Bagehot explained why in his 
day things went right. He argued that 
the Commons as an 
organisation is permanently efficient, 
because it is not composed of warm 
partisans. The body is eager, but the 
atoms are cool. If it were otherwise, 
parliamentary government would become 
the worst of governments—a sectarian 
government. . . . But the partisans of 
the English Parliament arc not of such 
a temper. The way to lead them—the 
best acknowledged way—is to affect a 
studied and illogical moderation. You 
may hear men say, " Without commit¬ 
ting myself to the tenet that 3 + 3 make 
5, though I am free to admit that the 
honourable member for Bradford has 
advanced very grave arguments in be¬ 
half of it, I think I may, with the 
permission of the Committee, assume 
that 2 + 3 do not make 4, which will 
be a sufficient basis for the important 
propositions which I shall venture to 
submit on the present occasion.” This 
language is very suitable to the greater 
pan of the House of Commons. Most 
men of business love a sort of twilight. 
They have lived all their lives in an 
atmosphere of probabilities and of doubt, 
where nothing is very clear, where there 
are some chances for many events, where 
there is much to be said for several 
courses, where nevertheless one course 
must be determinedly chosen and fixedly 
adhered to. They like to hear arguments 
suited to this intellectual haze. So far 
from caution or hesitation in the state¬ 
ment of the argument striking them as 
an indication of imbecility, it seems to 


Tripod in the sand 

Why Britain has achieved an excellent judiciary, 
bureaucracy and parliamentary leadership, which 
have been giving us steadily more disastrous 
government 
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i hem a sign of practicality. They got 
rich themselves by transactions of which 
they could not have stated the argumen¬ 
tative ground—and all they ask for is 
a distinct though moderate conclusion, 
that they can repeat when asked. 

This remains the best description yet 
of the atmosphere in which the British 
parliamentary system works most 
smoothly. But there are two circum¬ 
stances when the system breaks down. 
The first is when the outside world is 
changing fast in a way that the mem¬ 
bers of the dub prefer not to recog¬ 
nise ; they can then stay stuck in their 
beloved twilight even while violence 
begins to stalk the streets. The second 
misfortune is if the club members 
become warm partisans. Both these 
misfortunes have overtaken the House 
of Commons in recent years—although 
the second only in a very muddy and 
British sort of way, and for the oddest 
of reasons. 

The odd main cause of the trouble, 
as so often in Britain, seems to me 
again to be that the old boy network 
of the Commons initially works so 
smoothly and efficiently. Within a year 
of any genera) election where the turn¬ 
over of seats has produced less than 
120 new MPs, nearly everybody in 
Annie’s Bar can accurately guess which 
dozen of them are likely eventually to 
become genuinely decision-making 
cabinet ministers. This Parliament 
thereafter has nothing really very 
interesting to do except play party 
games which MPs wrongly think will 
help their team win the next general 
election. In less dub-like parliaments 
or congresses abroad politicians 
have to establish their reputations by 
making thoughtful speeches or even 
sponsoring thoughtful private legisla¬ 
tion instead. In the Commons most 
of the few speeches or ejaculations that 
a backbencher delivers in a sparsely 


attended House are not in fact directed 
mainly towards making contributions 
to thinking out how the nation’s prob¬ 
lems might be handled, but towards 
cheering the non-papabile majority of 
one’s own party, whose favourite refuge 
from their boring job is indulging in 
party games of boyish mutual insult. 
The consequence is that the average 
page of Hansard now carries less intel¬ 
lectual content than it did in Bagehot’s 
day. During a century in which gross 
national product has scxtupled, parlia¬ 
ment is one of the very few workplaces 
in this country where the quality of 
productivity has visibly declined. 

Although this is excruciatingly pain¬ 
ful for any lover of British demo¬ 
cracy, 1 used to think that it did not 
really matter, because anybody who 
gets into office soon finds that trying to 
govern the country is more fun than 
posturing to one’s backbenchers. But it 
is now obvious that this greater fun is 
the main trouble. We have established 
in Britain a supposedly parliamentary 
system of government where the 
ministers who are that parliament’s sole 
real creations are privately rather 
ashamed of what goes on in parlia¬ 
ment, and much prefer to talk things 
over with civil servants instead. They 
have therefore opted the country out 
of parliamentary democracy, towards 
a bureaucratic oligarchy. 

This trait surged to its saddest at 
the time of the last Labour government 
of 19G4-70, which proved to be govern¬ 
ment by dreadful inferiority complex. 
It is still bewildering that even after 
1966 the Wilson government solemnly 
deflated the British economy into ever 
greater unemployment and stagnation, 
in order to save an exchange rate 
which nearly everybody outside White¬ 
hall knew it was both undesirable and 
impossible to save anyway—and yet 
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with MPs rarely daring to say a word. 
Conservative governments are more 
likely to enter into office with the right 
superiority complex, and to bring in a 
few measures of tax or other reform 
which they have thought up while in 
opposition ; but within a year of office 
it is civil servants to whom ministers 
are really listening. 

It therefore becomes important to 
look at recent trends within this 
bureaucracy, which largely shapes our 
means, while naturally willing the 
main end of a satisfying, but not 
excessively quarrelsome, life for them¬ 
selves. 

The club system and the 
bureaucracy 

The club from which Britain draws its 
top bureaucrats is the 3,ooo-strong 
administrative class of the civil service,, 
and really from about 500 of them 
(especially in the Treasury or the 
Cabinet Office). There is no element 
of nepotism or stuffiness in the promo¬ 
tion system in the British civil service. 
All of my contemporaries whom I ever 
regarded as brilliant there have 
reached near to the top (whatever 
their personal idiosyncrasies, some¬ 
times large), and nearly all whom I 
regarded as less than brilliant have 
got stuck somewhere or moved out. 
And yet the collective performance has 
been awful, in this body which really 
rules the country for more of the time 
than politicians do. 

There are two clues, both of which 
I disbelieved for a long time because 
Whitehall’s ranks are massed to ob¬ 
scure them, most especially from 
themselves. First, the reason why the 
brightest brains congregate in the 
Treasury is not that the Treasury has 
the most power (which it hasn’t), but 
that working there or in the Cabinet 
Office is far the most fun. The sad 
reason for this is that the clever 
Englishman finds it less tiresome to 
deal with figures than to deal with 
people, while the respectable reason is 
that civil servants who work with 
figures in the Treasury-Cabinet Office 
complex can at least to some degree 
have the satisfaction of feeling per¬ 
formance-oriented. Huge things are 
happening to our society within the 
fields that should be covered by the 
Home Office, or the Department of 
Education and Science, or the Depart¬ 
ment of the Environment, or the 
Department of Trade and Industry ; 
but civil servants there are not given 
the motivation (or even the measure¬ 
ment facilities) to know all the time 
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“ are my actions helping to reduce 
crime ? ” or “ are we reducing drug 
addiction in schools ? ” and so their 
main object in life often comes to be 
to avoid a row, eg by subsidising any 
pressure groups that are really insist¬ 
ent. In the Treasury there is usually 
a continuing, measured objective even 
at the top (whether a sensible one like 
increasing gnp or a silly one like main¬ 
taining a wrong parity for sterling), a 
focal point in the annual budget, and 
lower down the supposedly invidious 
job of checking expenditure is a romp 
through a lush field where (provided 
one docs not overstep the club limits, 
and actually cause disturbances) it is 
much more fun to be the huntsman 
than the fox. 

The second clue to the civil service 
is that most of those who have recently 
reached the very top of it have had 
(he reputation of not usually putting 
down views on paper, but of being 
brilliant at achieving a consensus at the 
end of a meeting between the few 
people who have sponsored ideas (and 
arc therefore usually vain about them) 
and the many people who merely want 
to avoid a fuss. This is a very consider¬ 
able art, and it does lead to progress of 
a sort in those fields where people want 
to have ideas (including economic 
policy) ; but then the results that 
should flow from that progress (includ¬ 
ing in economic policy) are blocked 
because the system does not allow pro¬ 
gress in fields (eg, industrial relations) 
to which nobody wants to direct too 
much attention or too many new ideas 
because they would stir up too much 
fuss. In times when the nasty things to 
which civil servants do not want to 
direct attention are deteriorating 
apace, this is another recipe for cumu¬ 
lative breakdown in society. 

The area in which breakdown is 
now becoming most evident, but is still 
being most carefully disregarded, is 
law enforcement. 

The club system and law 
enforcement 

The club system for picking the judi¬ 
ciary is created by uneconomically 
dividing Britain’s lawyers into about 
ao.ooo solicitors and 2,000 barristers, 
and then drawing top judges mainly 
from the active minority of the latter 
who are a small enough group to know 
each other quite well. The same in¬ 
formal promotional method—gathering 
people into small enough groups for 
the old boy network to be efficient— 
is used right through the law enforce¬ 
ment machinery, down to and includ¬ 
ing picking top police and prison 
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officers. The advantage of this vetting 
system is that it has given Britain the 
least corruptible law enforcement 
machinery in the world. 

The disadvantages are that (a) there 
is going to be no incentive for cutting 
the archaic expensiveness of British 
justice (which is a pity, especially as 
computers and a re-jigging of market 
forces--such as motor insurance, credit 
cards, see the next article—could 
eventually take over some of the present 
job) ; that (b) British judges and 
policemen are a conservative force 
opposing changes in their established 
ways of doing things—which does not 
matter on obvious subjects like capital 
punishment (because both judges and 
policemen were too sensible to use 
their collective conservatism as a 
serious delayer of a reform which the 
Commons rightly passed slightly in 
advance of public opinion), but which 
could impede the less obvious realisa¬ 
tion that imprisonment has broken 
down as a remedy or deterrent (length 
of incarceration in present British 
prisons has, at the very best, no effect 
on the recidivist rate) ; and (c), 
most seriously, that there is now a 
tendency for British justice—probably 
supported bv a majority of the “ best 
liberals ”—to want to disregard matters 
that are embarrassing and thus dissatis¬ 
fying to handle. 

This last is the crucial point. I will 
be returning to it several times in this 
survey, because it is much more im¬ 
portant than we dare to realise. 
Without admitting it, Britain has 
slipped dangerously far in the past two 
decades towards not enforcing all its 
laws, particularly in cases where the 
immediate victims are too involved or 
frightened to complain insistently. This 
was true in the 1950s of the policy of 


the partial blind eye to street book¬ 
makers and street prostitutes and some 
abortions and some pornography 
(which was only ended, possibly—-but 
not certainly—sensibly, by liberalising 
the laws so that the bookies and tarts 
and abortionists and porn pedlars 
could turn legitimate indoors). It was 
then partly and more dangerously true 
in the 1960s of some aspects of drug 
abuse and some teenage and then some 
adult mob violence. At the worst, even 
protection racketeers remained too 
long at liberty, because they terrorised 
witnesses to tiie point where the. latter 
might contradict themselves in court, 
which was embarrassing to the police, 
so some policemen preferred not to 
know. Unlike America and some Latin 
European countries, Britain has never 
had the problem that such gangs 
could temporarily acquire corrupt 
political or judicial guardianship ; but 
it may in future prove a frightening 
feature of the British system that we 
also lack other countries' form of 
political riposte when things go wrong. 

How do you put up a “ reform can¬ 
didate ” in what local election in 
Britain if you feel that the uncorrupt 
police and magistracy in vour district 
are preferring diplomatically, hut 
disastrously, to disregard some creeping 
lawlessness which under British punish¬ 
ments for contempt of court you are 
not allowed to specify anvwav ? Any¬ 
body who tried would have against 
him the unbeatable combined force of 
the Establishment, the underworld, 
other organisers of violence and the 
civil liberties lobby. 

Yet all historical experience suggests 
that when violence is half-permitted 
anywhere then a rot can spread 
frighteningly fast. And in the 1970s it 
seems more likely to be half-permitted 
by an Establishment-controlled legal 
system than by a populist democratic 
system of locally-elected sheriffs. The 
moment of real danger to any society 
has been apparent since Germany’s 
tragedy in 1920-33, and it is a terrify¬ 
ing lesson to Britain now. Disaster 
comes when a tradition of tolerance 
allows intimidation to be used by 
activists in any group which has some 
sort of important constituency (and 
thus sympathy) behind it, so that acti¬ 
vists in the opposing group feel that 
they too will have an important consti¬ 
tuency behind them (and may gain 
kudos within their own society) if they 
use counter-intimidation, instead of 
relying on the power of the ballot box, 
in reply. 

This is what we have already 
allowed to happen in one offshore part 
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of Britain, with the Catholic versus 
Protestant confrontation in Ulster. The 
“ civil rights ” demonstrators in Ulster 
in the 1960s seemed to have a trans¬ 
paten tly good case ; so most people in 
Britain approved of their demos even 
when they began to turn plainly inti¬ 
midatory ; those were the traditional 
paving stones of good intentions on the 
road to Ulster’s present hell. On the 
mainland of Britain there is a danger 
that we may at this moment be sowing 
such dragons’ teeth in two fields : 

(1) As the biggest danger, we are 
already permitting obviously illegal 
violence in some segments of trade 
union activities. This point is discussed 
in a later article. 

(2) Because of our good-hearted 
misunderstanding of the problem of 
homelessness in big cities we are veer¬ 
ing towards various housing policies 
(increased rent control, municipalisa- 
tion, other methods of subsidising 
squatters’ rights) which would repeat 
America’s terrible mistake in keeping 
the inner rings round our city centres 
stuck fast as ghettoes for what could 
become an increasingly violent under¬ 
class. This could mean that America’s 
urban problems of the 1960s will be 
repeated in Britain in the 1970s. This 
point bad better be discussed now. 

Muggersville like 
Manhattan ? 

The underclass in Britain consists 
mainly of four groups : (a) the old ; 
(b) large and especially fatherless (or 
virtually fatherless) families, which in¬ 
evitably often means those with a high 
proportion of young teenage yobs ; (c) 
black people ; and (d) the urban inade¬ 
quate, including footloose people, 
perhaps living alone or in pads, with 
an above-average proportion of petty 
criminals and of those on drugs. The 
great social need is to see that these 
four groups are helped to escape from 
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living together in rotting areas of our 
cities. We have one weapon which has 
been helping in this respect, but now 
we are apparently to feel guilty about 
using it. A recent report on the im¬ 
provement grant system showed that 
it was succeeding in making seedy and 
overcrowded inner ring areas less seedy 
and less overcrowded. Its great advan¬ 
tage was that new owners moved into 
three-fifths of the properties on which 
grants were spent. But the result has 
been an outcry that these grants have 
helped private houseowners push 
needy private tenants out of poshed-up 
areas. There is a strong case for saying 
that much fuller compensation should 
be given to tenants who have to move 
house, but the Labour party has 
responded to what has happened by 
reviving its policy for municipalising 
rented property, and the Conservatives 
may follow with other schemes for 
reserving our present poorest urban 
areas only for our present poorest 
people. If any such policy gains 
ground, it will be a blueprint for en¬ 
suring that granny should usually live 
in a seedy and patched-up city slum 
where teenage skinheads fight young 
blacks on the streets, with drug 
pushers at the corner, in ghetto areas 
within reach of the city centres. It will 
also be a recipe for blowing up 
London. 

Unfortunately, a racial problem is 
very likely to be intertwined with any 
such urban crisis of the later 1970s. 
Britain has been extraordinarily lucky 
so far because its black citizens have 
had a rather lower crime rate than the 
indigenous white working class as a 
whole, largely because so many of 
Britain's black adults are first genera¬ 
tion immigrants ; and first generation 
immigrants are almost by definition 
above the average of all of us stay-at- 
homes in self-reliance. But—thanks to 
a sad combination of Britain’s class 
snobbery, colour prejudice and lease¬ 
hold system—we have herded black 
people into overcrowded inner city 
ghettoes ; their children have been born 
there in disadvantaged circumstances, 
with some alienation between home 
and school atmosphere, caught in the 
usual teenage rebellions, especially in 
homes where discipline is erratically 
strict and marital relations are loosely 
erratic (both features of some parts of 
the Caribbean culture). These are 
exactly the conditions which in some 
black ghettoes in America have pro¬ 
duced a black teenage crime rate 35 
times higher than in neighbouring 
white suburbs. If there is any such 
trend among black British-born teen¬ 
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agers, racialists will say" that it proves 
their point ; and liberals will tempo¬ 
rarily prefer not to notice it. 

Even if black teenage Britons behave 
hugely better than would most other 
teenagers in their circumstances, the 
probable consequences in inner urban 
rings of any policy of protection of 
existing residents’ rights are obvious: 
all the indicators of social malaise 
suggest that a high rate of violent 
teenage crime will be very likely there. 
In the nearby centre of London and 
some other big cities, this may spread 
terror by night ; while in the inner 
rings themselves the police could con¬ 
ceivably come to regard (eg) local 
muggings by black teenagers on other 
blacks in their own areas as something 
too difficult officiously to stop. 

At the beginning of the 1960s the 
United States regarded lack of econo¬ 
mic growth as its main problem, but 
the real trouble was the same as 
Northern Ireland’s. As has been argued 
in The Economist before : 

The battle for civil rights in the southern 
United States in the early 19C0.S was won 
through “ sit-ins ” and other demonstra¬ 
tions against local authorities who were 
not obeying federal law. Northern libe¬ 
rals (indeed, almost all the world) 
approved of these sit-ins, and a very 
evanescent period of regarding demon¬ 
strators as probably beautiful people 
began. 

By the end of the decade everybody 
recognised “ law and order ” as 
America’s biggest worry, and the 
breakdown in it hit particularly at 
poor blacks in ghettoes. The 1970s in 
Britain could conceivably be a repeti¬ 
tion of America’s 1960s, no doubt 
making London into only a mini- 
Manhattan, but with trade-union- 
generated inflation throwing in a dash 
of mini-Weimar as well. We are pre¬ 
paring to meet this with complacency. 

We should meet it instead with re¬ 
forms. The next article will begin to 
suggest some. 
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The British computers 
Die Britischen Datenverarbeitungsanlagen 
Gli elaboratori britannici 
Les ordinateurs britanniques 
De Britse Computers 
Na Riomhairi Breatameacha 
De britiske Datamaskiner 


The European computers. 
Built in Britain. 


You'll find the IBM System/370 Model 135 
working away in all corners of the Common 
Market: to many Europeans, it’s first choice in its 
field. 

And the much larger Model 168. another 
British-built IBM machine, also goes to the EEC. 

That’s all oretty important for the British 
computer industry. It’s also important for Britain's 
exports and technology. 

For instance, the 135 and the 168 are both 
built in IBM’s Havant plant. And IBM's major plant 
in Greenock in Scotland manufactures many 
large and important peripheral machines for 
computer systems. These plants bought £9'/« 
million of goods and material for manufacturing 
alone in Britain last year. 


And production is going up. This year ’s Model 
135 target at Havant, for example, is over three 
times that of last year, while 168 production will 
also show a considerable increase. 

IBM’s two British manufacturing plants 
exported between them equipment realising 
more than £75 million last year. Employing over 
3,000 people in the process. 

In fact, exports accounted for close to 90% of 
everything produced by the IBM United Kingdom 
plants. (Which in money terms more than balances 
the IBM UK import-export trade.) 

And these exports go mainly to the countries 
of the enlarged EEC. No wonder IBM's British 
computer technology is recognised as making a 
large contribution in Europe 


IBM 

IBM United Kingdom Limited 


14 SURVEY 

A dose of reforms 

We need a shorter-term bureaucracy; a move 
towards a congressional system rather than a 
parliamentary one; and law enforcement machinery 
which is geared much more to trends and results, 
much less to precedents 


What are the ii-mcdies for this mess in 
our institutions ll is i»«»mi* to lit* iis-',lit 
to be .specific, although it is also going 
to hr im|)o]mlar. We are in a deterio¬ 
rating situation, which means that the 
right remedies must lie expected to he 
contrary to what we like to suspect. 
What Britain probably needs is some 
swing towaids the tight in moialitv 
(eg, towards mote acquisitive capital¬ 
ism), but a shaip suing towards the 
left in being willing ladiealh to change 
the whole method ot working o| our 
institutions. At present it is moie popu¬ 
lar to favour the opposite* : to sav that 
we should incline mine towards “ full¬ 
ness " in monthly, while out existing 
British public institutions are run 
largely to suit the comfort of mind of 
the able and hheial people who enjos 
running them, and who naturally do 
not want their methods of working 
shaken up. 

It will be best to begin discussion of 
the changes requited in cuu adminis¬ 
trative structure at the teal top, ultieh 
means in the Iniieum tries rather than 
parliament. 

Remedies for the 
bureaucracy 

The big industrial countries that arc 
governed with greater economic success 
than Britain either have less able 
bureaucracies, like (lermanv ; oi else 
shorter service bureaucracies, like the 
United States (where the top adviseis 
change, with Administrations), or like 
France and Japan (where the top civil 
servants, picked by meritocratic exami¬ 
nation in the British manner, retile 
into noil-civil-service jobs in their mid- 
forties). 

It is not sensible to seek reform in 
Britain by deliberately having a less 
able civil service. And the experiment 
of bringing Tory or Labour academic 
cuckoos into Whitehall nests with new 
governments, although still increasing, 
already obviously does not work. Ex¬ 
cept when they have very specialised 
jobs to do, like. Sir Arthur Cockfield or 
Professor Nicholas Kaldor on tax re¬ 
form, the Treasury or the other rele¬ 
vant established department kills them 


by smothering, as it killed Lord 
Geoige-Brown’s whole Department of 
Economic A flairs. 

The best solution for Britain would 
lie nt the French and Japanese con¬ 
vention. In both these countries the top 
civil servants “put on slippers’ 1 when 
in their forties, because it is realised 
that civil seivants in their fifties, who 
have been atound the couidots of 
power foi go sears, are bound to 
acquiie too much dominance over 
ministers who are birds ot passage ; 
tlies are bound to impose rule bv cau¬ 
tious and precedent-ridden bureau¬ 
cracy in place of rule by innovating 
democracy. 

Into what jobs can .| j-yrar-old top 
civil servants retire Wc come here to 
the most important principle of 
modern management m this age of 
continuous technological change. In 
the normal course ot events it is much 
better that large and old-established 
ventures (like 1 CI and the British civil 
seivice) should lie run bv \oung men 
with short periods of tenure, because 
these institutions need to he saved 
tnmi getLing into a rut. By fortunate 
(and equally little-recognised) contrast, 
small and new and innovating ven¬ 
tures, where there is not vet any rut to 
get into, can better he run by older 
and well-trusted men. Otherwise, if 
new ventures are failures when run bv 
inexperienced men, nobodv can tell 
whether it was die idea or the untried 
leadership that was wrong ; and if they 
look like being successes, inexperienced 
men do not know the right doors to 
knock against to get financial and 
other hacking. 

Older men in Britain are apt to 
regard this crucial principle of modern 
management as a sick joke. But in the 
most successful economy of our time— 
namely, Japan--a main job of the 
councils of elders in big companies is 
to pick out and help launch new pro¬ 
ducts, and politicians are often sexage¬ 
narian retired civil servants who rely 
on advice from present top civil serv¬ 
ants in their thirties or forties. The 
principle is that comfortable jobs 
whose danger is that they can become 
bureaucratised should be filled by the 
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restless young, while embarrassing jobs 
where there will he pressures (from an 
electorate, or from the need to tread 
over uncharted ground) can best Ire- 
handled by the carmily experienced. 
The ideal recipe is constantly new and 
daring leadership 111 a few old 
and dignified institutions, but old and 
dignified leadership in a lot of con¬ 
stantly new and daring institution-.. 

In Britain, as this survey will argue, 
there are a whole range of new and 
daring public, services that need to be 
brought into being: especially pei- 
formance-testing of how policies run 
by other people are working. Take law 
enforcement as an example. Probably 
we should leave the day-to-dav system 
much as now. But we need an institu¬ 
tional hodv from whose membership 
all ex-poiiceinen, lawyers and magis¬ 
trates should be excluded -which deals 
not at all with the affairs of the pre¬ 
sent but wholly with those of the near 
future' and rerent past. Its job as 
regards the recent past should be to 
make steady, unremitting and careful 
examination of the statistics of crime 
1 ales in every police distiict, and 
computei -checked comparisons of 
which methods nl combating them are 
working. As regards the near future 
vve need a body to recommend the 
organised movement of extra police 
forces and (vvliat are sometimes, but 
not always, more important) a full 
range of counselling, educational and 
therapeutic services into areas where 
there is cause for concern either about 
the current trend of erirne tales or fiom 
the forward ptojeclion of statistics 
usually associated with high crime. 

For example, for each district for 
some time ahead we can make a 
reasonable, estimate of the likely hut 
rapidly changing teenage population 
with parents in social class V and 
relatively overcrowded accommodation 
who already have a high record of 
debt possession orders, truancies, child¬ 
ren debused, job instability compared 
with the regional average, involvement 
m welfare conference cases. And it is 
a wicked ignoring of the needs of the 
other people living in districts with 
high counts in these respects not to 
ieah.se that they are likely to need 
bigger increases in police forces over 
the next few years than East Grinstcad. 
While a tradition of tactical secrecy 
can he maintained for public servants 
engaged in present day-to-day activi¬ 
ties, the bodies looking into the recent 
past and near future should nearly 
always publish all their reports ; they 
should operate a goldfish bowl. 

The same sort of public staring-over- 
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the-shoulder of the man in charge is 
going to have to spread through all 
branches of the public service in both 
local and central government. Existing 
senior public servants will not like this, 
especially as there is deemed to be 
something very unBritish in being told 
by a computer print-out that you are 
one of the duddest in the land. But it 
is precisely this eagerness not to look 
at nasty criticisms which is running the 
country to perdition. The obvious 
remedy is to put the existing cadre of 
senior public servants very largely into 
the jobs of starers-over-the-shoulder. 

It is into a growing number of in¬ 
spectorial and other new performance- 
assessing jobs that public servants 
should increasingly move in their late 
forties, leaving the permanent secre¬ 
taryships (the jobs, which should be 
renamed temporary secretaryships, as 
main day-to-day advisers to ministers) 
to younger and shorter-tenure-of- 
service men who will want to make 
their brief temporary secretaryship a 
memorable period in their depart¬ 
ments’ history, something to which 
they can look back with reflected glory 
in their fifties. The guiding rule should 
he that when a minister consults a 
civil servant on an urgent day-to-day 
matter then that civil servant should 
usually be under the age of 45. Civil 
servants over the age of 45 should 
usually he concerned with ongoing 
matters that are less urgent but more 
important, and therefore today are not 
dealt with at all. 

The biggest technological fact of the 
next two decades is still very dimly 
realised in this country. The data- 
processing revolution means that the 
economic efficiency with which we can 
make mathematical and other logical 
calculations has increased by a factor 
of more than 10,000 in the past decade 
and a half. There must eventually be a 
great advance in our capability to 
take advantage of this. This means— 
awkwardly for the amour propre. of 
many of us—that decisions, policies and 
prophecies are going to be able to be 
checked quickly against first results. 

In competitive capitalist businesses, 
even in Britain, there is already a 
tendency for warnings of this sort 
gradually to become effective, because 
the profit system has always provided 
them. For a time chairmen of existing 
big businesses often refuse to believe 
the marketplace’s rude judgments on 
the recorded results of their decisions, 
but takeover bidders or competitors 
learn the lesson ; and the offices of 
businessmen whom the Establishment 
had regarded as impregnable are sold 


as a job lot to some Weinstock or 
Stokes. In the public sector, there has 
not been the same automatic corrective 
but soon computers and data-proces- 
sing will make it possible to check on 
most public servants’ productivity in 
terms of results. 

This great new power is coming 
into our hands at a time when the 
most worrying problems in the rich 
one-fifth of the world lie in the public 
sector, precisely because the public 
sector has proved less efficient at solv¬ 
ing problems than the private capitalist 
sector during these last years of the 
pre-computer age. 

It follows that the happiest and best- 
governed societies in the next two 
decades will be those where the 
powcrs-that-be in the public sector are 
most willing to accept judgments by 
computer print-outs that their adminis¬ 
trative methods are unfortunately 
proving to be wrong, and advice that 
they should promptly change course. 
This flexibility is least likely to be 
seen in countries where those in charge 
of the computer checking operation are 
junior bureaucrats, and where the 
decision-influencers are senior bureau¬ 
crats who are trying to justify their 
own past recommendations all the way 
through a distinguished permanent 
secretaryship which may last from the 
age of about 48 to retirement at 60. 
The necessary flexibility is most likely 
to be seen in Japan-like countries 
where the bureaucratic decision- 
influencers are transient young birds 
of passage, and where the inspectors- 
general are very senior men whose own 
bureaucratic ambitions are past, 
although they rather like to do inspec- 
ing jobs which check on how and 
where their young successors are going 
wrong. 
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SURVEY 15 

Reforms and the 
Commons 

The House of Commons is performing 
its main function (as an electoral 
college to pick ministers) very well, but 
all its other functions very badly. Bage- 
hot called these other functions the 
expressive, informing, teaching and 
legislative functions of parliament. 

Under the two-party dogfight the 
expressive function has too often 
degenerated into ritual yapping, which 
is dangerous because it irritates the few 
people who at present have to listen 
to it. The most important members of 
this conscripted audience are ministers, 
both Labour and Tory, who (while in 
office) now often prefer bureaucratic 
oligarchy to parliamentary democracy, 
because the latter seems so vulgar. If 
television cameras allowed the millions 
to see the Commons in action, those 
millions would be shocked ; and MPs 
would then certainly be intelligent 
enough to raise the level of their argu¬ 
ment and lower the level of their 
stridency. This is why Britain’s parlia¬ 
ment is the one in the world whose 
televising is most desirable, but also 
most opposed by existing MPs. 
Another seriously desirable reform 
would be to give MPs a large lifetime 
pension on voluntary retirement after 
service of five years in the Commons, 
a lower one after to years, a still lower 
one after if, ; those with a genuine 
hope of becoming decision-influencing 
ministers would seek to stay on, but it 
is desirable to rncoutage a quicker 
turnover among the rest. 

A growth of the select committee 
system is a usual recipe for reviving 
the informing and teaching functions 
of parliament, because MPs do good 
joint work on committees and generally 
do not play party games. Unfortun¬ 
ately, reports on broad subjects from 
MPs’ select committees rarely are as 
valuable as those from, sav. royal com¬ 
missions : partly because chance groups 
of backbench MPs naturally do not 
have the right mix of expertise and 
aggressive heresy on the subjects under 
review, but chiefly because the formal 
question-and-answer system does not 
provide the background information 
and thus impetus for the unorthodox 
thinking really required (especially as 
civil servants arc always more skilfully 
on the defensive against MPs than 
against any other group, surprisingly 
even than against journalists). But it 
would be sensible for select commit¬ 
tees to ride in tandem with the new 
public inspectorates in some way (but 
MPs must not be able to forbid publi- 
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cation of the inspectorates’ reports). 

Entry into the European Economic 
Community may signally increase the 
influence of Britain’s parliament, which 
is a nice paradox after the angry com¬ 
plaints that it would reduce it. Hither¬ 
to it has not been possible to have 
intelligent debates, to which ministers 
will listen, on subjects such as compul¬ 
sory maximum lorry weights, because 
ministers do not want to change deci¬ 
sions already made in their depart¬ 
ments, and look weak before their own 
civil servants. But in EEC there can 
increasingly be real parliamentary 
debates before Britain decides which 
way to cast, its vote in the council of 
ministers. Perhaps the most important 
strengthening that membership of EEC 
may bring to parliament, however, is 
to restore some of its power in the tradi¬ 
tional field where its legislative function 
has been most gravely eroded : over the 
budget. 

Britain is one of the very few coun¬ 
tries where a chancellor of the 
exchequer can introduce instant 
changes in tax rates almost any after¬ 
noon, and have them in practical ellect 
when he sits down, before parliament 
has had any opportunity to discuss 
them. It used to he said that this 
opportunity to make prompt and 
effective changes in fiscal policy would 
be very useful in this Keynesian age, 
and that countries without this facility 
(such as the United States, our EEC 
partners, and Japan) would run into 
slumps or economic stagnation. 
Instead, they have all managed to 
control their trade cycles and avoid 
stagnation better than Britain. The 
reason is that in all of them the central 
bank has taken over a main responsi¬ 
bility for macroeconomic policy, and 
this has proved to lie by far the most 
efficient place for that responsibility. 

In Britain the Treasury has wanted 
(and, liecau.se of our odd constitution, 
has been able) to take the respons¬ 
ibility, and the central bank has been 
only too glad to avoid the job. As we 
move towards tax harmonisation in 
EEC, it is going to he less easy for 
surprise budget proposals to leap 
straight into effect on a single parlia¬ 
mentary- afternoon from out of the 
Chancellor's (iladstone bag. The 
Treasury will he cross when it realises 
this, but the country should be glad. 
Macroeconomic policy in Britain will 
hencefiyth be managed much more by 
cor»«ill<pf the money supply, much 
less by supposedly annual budgets 
introduced every three months. 

It may seem a paradox that 
uniquely strong powers for central 




Needs sweeping reforms 


government in British economic policy 
have led Britain into the worst econo¬ 
mic record of any major country since 
194-,. But an even odder lesson is that 
some of the most successful countries 
in 1945-73 have been those with con¬ 
stitutions or problems that prevent 
them from having strong governments 
at all : such as the Netherlands (whose 
proportional representation system 
leaves it for prosperous months on end 
without anybody being able to form a 
government) or Belgium (whcic the 
language split makes interregna with 
no real government equally inevitable) 
or the countries which were pitied in 
1945 for having a separate executive 
and legislature (like the United States, 
whose “ outdated ” system has in the 
past decade been wisely adopted by 
France). Britain is not yet ready to 
swallow the pill that this separation of 
powers has surprisingly proved a better 
method of government for the compli¬ 
cated post-194- tld than the West¬ 
minster model. The least efficient model 
has proved to be the Westminster one, 
where a bureaucratically-advised 
ministry can quickly pass its whims 
through a satellite legislature. 

A principal reason for the Westmin¬ 
ster model’s le.cent failure is that 
instant government intervention, which 
is what our British sort of constitution 
allows, has since 1945 most usually 
proved to lie wrong. The principal 
reason why backbench MPs neverthe¬ 
less love the Westminster model 
(although it has ceded their power to 
the bureaucrats) is that they enjoy the 
fantasy that any afternoon they could 
precipitate a general election, and thus 
sway the course of history, by defeating 
the Government on anv tinv matter 
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whatever. In practice "this fortunately 
does not happen, but the darling myth 
that it might keeps opposition MPs 
happy playing a constant party game 
(mock-indignant cries of “ resign ”)— 
and then the unseemliness of this, to 
men with a job to do, pushes decision¬ 
making ministers back further into the 
arms of the bureaucrats. One way to 
help remedy this would be to move the 
Westminster myth nearer to reality : to 
recognise officially that British govern¬ 
ments between five-yearly general elec¬ 
tions do not have to resign until they 
want to, even if they are beaten on 
some three-line whips. This would 
make more frequent the beating of 
governments on threo-lme whips, 
which is highly desirable. Almost every 
other Congress the newspapeis say that 
some American Administration will be 
gravely hamstrung because it will have 
considerable difficulty passing its legis¬ 
lation through a House of Representa¬ 
tives or Senate dominated by the 
opposing party. But these are often 
the most successful American Adminis¬ 
trations nowadays. 

It is unlikely to he fruitful to launch 
any plea foi full-scale constitutional 
icfomi 111 Britain this (cutup,. The 
established pressuie groups in lavour of 
the piesent mess are too gieat. But the 
soils of icloim ulieadv discussed in this 
section 'the influence of Europe, TV 
cameras, short-service pensions lor 
MPs, select committees, recognition 
that governments can he defeated in 
the Commons without lesignmg, etc) 
could move tilings slowly in the right 
direction. Opponents of proportional 
representation usually express the fear 
that PR would lead to weak coalition 
governments rather than strong one- 
party governments ; prohablv in the 
modern world that fear could better be 
called the hope of an advantage. But 
if Britain does ever move to electoral 
teforni, it might do better not to adopt 
PR within our existing parliamentary 
svstem, hut to go for separate elections 
of an Administration (ie, Amcrican- 
stvle presidential elections) and a legis¬ 
lature, deliberately using an electoral 
system for the legislature which sought 
to break party strangleholds—peiliaps 
recognising that most people in most 
constituencies want to vote against 
particular philosophies and candidates, 
much more than for them. Almost 
seriously, the most democratic system 
might he if each elector wne given a 
number of votes one less than the 
number of candidates standing in his 
constituency ; he could put those 
crosses against the candidates whom 
he most disliked (all against one of the 
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candidates if he preferred, or else one 
against each candidate except the MP 
he wanted) ; and then the candidate 
with the least number of votes should 
be declared the winner. 

Reforms and the law 

Since the existing system of law en¬ 
forcement gives Britain the rare virtue 
of an honest police and uncorrupt 
judiciary, it will be best to go slow in 
reforming it, save through the inspec¬ 
torate already advocated. But we need 
some humility. In America conserva¬ 
tives were cross when President Roose¬ 
velt packed liberals on to the supreme 
court, and liberals are cross now as 
President Nixon elevates more conser¬ 
vatives to it ; but both moves accorded 
with the gut feeling about the trend 
in interpretation of the law that 
Americans wanted during the very 
different Roosevelt and Nixon decades. 
Because Britain does not elect district 
attorneys or judges, there is no way 
of expressing similar gut feelings here. 

Britain has far morr lawyers than 
Japan, a country with nearly twice our 
population and four times our gnp ; 
we are less overrun with lawyers than 
America, but we tic up our courts 
with two inflated types of litigiousness. 
An almost incredible am civil actions 
are started in British courts each year, 
the majority of them proceedings by 
firms or public utilities to collect debts 


In 1945-51 the biggest political rows 
raged over Mr Attlee’s nationalisations, 
which the Conservatives said would 
lie disastrous. For various reasons, 
mainly because of a speeding of the 
rate of technological change, this was 
a Conservative forecast that proved 
true. Since 1951, Britain has had 16 
years of Conservative rule, but the 
nationalisations have not been undone. 
They are sunk into the bureaucratic 
system, and to undo them would cause 
disturbance. So everybody agrees to 
say that to undo them would be irre¬ 
sponsible. There could hardly be better 
proof of the way in which we are ruled 
for the convenience of bureaucracy, 
instead of by looking at facts. 

As the world has turned out, there 
is no overwhelming reason why private 


of under £100 ; and an equally in¬ 
credible 2m people are charged under 
criminal proceedings each year, well 
over half of them for motoring 
offences. (A large amount of police 
time is taken up with writing down 
particulars of even small motoring 
accidents, which is often more a matter 
of collecting information for the 
insurance companies than anything 
else.) If anybody had foreseen 50 years 
ago that the courts would be so con¬ 
centrated on these two types of 
offences, then it would have been 
thought logical to develop the motor 
insurance system in a way where it 
bore more of the burden now put upon 
the courts, and to ensure that our 
coming transition from a cash to a 
credit card society was geared in a way 
that encouraged the types of credit 
card operation where collection of 
small debts is not made through the 
courts (and discouraged those which 
will actually increase debt actions). 
However, both suggestions will be 
regarded as “ unfair" because they 
would effectively debar from driving 
or access to credit those categorised as 
bad risks by the future data banks of 
insurance companies and banks ; and 
so we will continue with an overloaded 
law enforcement system—in which, 
unsurprisingly, over three-fifths of the 
theft, burglary and unauthorised tak¬ 
ings in Britain are not cleared up. 


enterprise should do better or worse 
than enterprises spawned by foreign 
countries' broad-and-compctitive 

nationalisations-by-accident (eg, the 
French government’s ownership of 
Renault and some banks, Italy's IRI, 
etc). But the new technological revolu¬ 
tion plainly has rendered unviable the 
Attlee nationalisations of 1945-51, 
which were based on establishing 
narrow monopoly production in certain 
rigidly defined fields (coal, railways, 
power utilities, steel). The misfortunes 
of the Attlee formula can best lie seen 
by looking at the subsequent experi¬ 
ence of the one that got away. 

If the chemical industry had been 
added to the Attlee nationalisation list 
(and it nearly was), its nationalisation 
act would presumably have established 


monopoly state production of most of 
the particular named things that ICI 
and other chemical companies hap¬ 
pened to be making in the second half 
of the 19405. This would have repre¬ 
sented a very small proportion of what 
ICI and other chemical companies are 
making now, and often the least profit¬ 
able proportion at that ; but produc¬ 
tion in Britain of a lot of the more 
profitable post-1945 products of these 
chemical conglomerates would have 
been impeded, because the state indus¬ 
tries would have gone on making at a 
loss the old things that competed with 
them and would eventually have been 
given government protection in doing 
so. 

It is inevitable that Attire-style 
nationalisations should deteriorate in 
this wav. If vou arc making anything 
rigidly defined at a particular moment 
of time (steel, coal, railway services), 
there is bound over the next decades 
to be an increasing flow of substitutes 
for it. This means that a smaller pro¬ 
portion of the nation's labour force 
must be employed in your particular 
industry, and if a nationalised body is 
not allowed to diversify quite widely 
into the substitutes and competitive 
products appearing (eg, as Imperial 
Tobacco makes potato crisps), thru the 
onlv way iii which 1 can keep in line 
with the nation’s ;j or 4 per cent 
annual increase in productive efficiency 
is by sacking labour at a ;j or 4 per 
cent faster rate even than the rate that 
would Ire made economic, bv the ero¬ 
sion of its traditional markets through 
the impelled appearance of those sub¬ 
stitutes. In other words, Attlee-style 
nationalised industries can only he 
efficient if they become very prolific 
producers of redundancies. 

Admittedly, thev have bad an 
advantage in preparing to sack people, 
because their access to cheap govern¬ 
ment capital has enabled them to pile 
in great rathedrals-full of labour- 
saving capital equipment, at a time 
when private industry is pulling in too 
little of it. The most efficient of the 
nationalised industries’ chairmen -'such 
as Beeching, Rohcns) base in fact 
operated in that energetic and redun¬ 
dancy-creating wav. But governments 
have not liked it. Some of tin' nation¬ 
alised industries have recently been 
forbidden to sack a siru.de tvpist. thus 
cutting them off from their only per¬ 
mitted useful role as redundancy 
pioneers. 

It might Ire supposed that this latest 
illogicality would finally square the 
sillv rirrlr, but the worst has vet to be 
told. One inevitable consequence of 


Denationalise and devolve 

About half of Britain's labour force works in what 
is really the public sector. There is a need to 
introduce the possibility of competition against 
almost all of it 
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establishing state monopolies is to 
elevate the power of monopoly trade 
unions against them. If you run a 
strike against a nationalised industry, 
it will usually be something like ioo 
per cent effective, because nobody can 
break the strike by stepping up produc¬ 
tion in competing firms with blackleg 
or non-union labour ; if you run a 
strike against any private enterprise 
engineering firm, you know quite well 
that such competition will come from 
somewhere. That is why the public is 
rarely hit as harshly by a strike in a 
competitive private industry as by one 
in a nationalised industry. 

This jHovidesi a strong argument 
against nationalising industries in a 
modern society, and preferably indeed 
in favour of denationalising them. For 
do let us recognise what the greater 
brute force of cost-push in these state 
monopolies means. The relative level 
of wages and salaries as between 
different occupations is still mainly set 
by demand pull, which means by bid¬ 
ding up for those sorts of worker who 
are needed ; what tiade union cost- 
push does is to set the base level above 
which the bidding up begins. The 
mechanism that you need to keep 
down inflation is therefore one which 
ensures that this base-level-above- 
which-others-hid-up should not he high 
in industries where nobody wants extra 
labour. The Attlee nationalisations of 
1945-51 ensured that Britain would be 
crazily saddled with the greatest force 
of union monopoly bargaining power 
in precisely the industries whose new 
economic rationale (under nationalisa¬ 
tion) was that they should always be 
wanting to get rid of laliour at a faster 
rate than the government considered 
respectable. It would be impossible to 
devise any mechanism more certain 
than this wildly to intensify inflation, 


and wildly-intensified inflation is there¬ 
fore what Britain has got. 

How will we 
denationalise ? 

There is now an overwhelming econo¬ 
mic case for breaking up these 
nationalised monopolies, but under our 
present political and civil service 
system a Conservative government will 
not do this because the step is one of 
the very few that would unite in 
criticism against it the four centres of 
power that can give ministers the 
greatest trouble : most important, the 
existing entrenched bureaucracy 
(especially that in the nationalised 
industries themselves) ; less important, 
the consensus-seeking quality press, 
which too often gets its opinions from 
the bureaucracy but is deemed to have 
an effect on marginal voters in elec¬ 
tions ; least important, the House of 
Commons, because break-up of the 
nationalised industries would cause 
Labour MPs to indulge in tiresome all- 
night demonstrations (in a cause where 
the bureaucracy and consensus press 
would support them) ; and, of fluctu¬ 
ating importance, the trade unions. 

It is therefore tempting to say that 
Britain will never cure the mess. Fortu¬ 
nately, that is absurd. The annual 
deficit of the nationalised industries is 
already up to something over 1 per 
cent of gnp, and will continue to go up 
the longer they are protected. Some 
day Britain will run into another of its 
crises of overdemand, perhaps while 
there is a Labour government in office 
which feels it necessary to do some¬ 
thing that impresses Zurich bankers by 
looking brave. It will then announce 
that the subsidy to the nationalised 
industries is not going to he allowed to 
increase. Two things can happen then : 
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either a lot of the loss-making pits 
and railway lines and aging steel plants 
will have to be closed very suddenly, 
causing great unemployment and out¬ 
cry ; or we will at last move to sensible 
and gradual reform of the doomed 
experiment in monopoly nationalisa¬ 
tion. 

The crucial point for any reform is 
not that ownership of particular plants 
should be wrested from the state, but 
that there should be competition to 
produce the present products of the 
nationalised industries (to the extent 
that they are. still wanted then) in the 
most cost-effective way. Often, indeed, 
the existing nationalised corporations 
should be allowed to expand into 
totally new fields where considerations 
of joint supply mean that they could 
be competitive with existing private 
industries ; the forced sale of British 
Rail’s travel agency or hotels is the 
reverse of what is required. But private 
industries should be enabled to com¬ 
pete with every one of the state mono¬ 
polies if atrophy is to be avoided: 
even sometimes initially on equally 
subsidised terms, but with an under¬ 
standing that these subsidies will not 
be increased and must have a fixed 
term. 

At present, for example, half the 
coal mines of Britain are losing money, 
and it is apparently intended to keep 
a lot of them open for a decade or 
more. The way to reform might go 
something like this. The subsidy in¬ 
tended to be attached to each should 
be listed, and any approved body 
(including miners’ co-operatives) which 
bids to take over operation of that pit 
should be allowed to do so, and draw 
an equal subsidy provided it contracts 
not to make forced redundancies above 
the permitted maximum (occasionally 
it would be nought) for the requisite 
number of years ahead. The pressure 
on the miners’ union to accept some of 
this diversification would be that, if 
the roal board kept operation of the 
pit, and went above the subsidy adum¬ 
brated for any reason (including a 
strike), then it should be obligatory on 
it to shut the pit, if it could not find 
a bidder to keep it open in private 
operation on the above system. The 
same sort of scheme (or something 
like it, obviously there are infinite 
variations) could he applied to bring 
some degree of outside competition 
into nearly all the nationalised indus¬ 
tries. The question is whether it will 
be applied early enough to bring great 
advantages—eg, early enough to get 
sensible redevelopment of railway 
property and redundant railway lines, 
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parly enough it) bring an efficient 
Japanese-owned steel plant into Britain 
in competition with the British Steel 
Corporation if (which is veiy doubtful) 
some species of a steel industry in 
Britain can still be saved at all - oi 
whether Britain will delay fm over a 
decade while we move further down 
the Attlee spiral into an even greater 
mess. Unfortunately, the latter is more 
probable. 

This is a tragedy lor a much bigger 
reason than the plight of the Attlee 
nationalised industries, strictly so- 
called It means that Britain is prob¬ 
ably going to deal very inefficiently 
with the coming crisis in the wider 
public services, which has been sig¬ 
nalled ahead to us by what has 
happened in the United States. 

The coming urban crisis 

America's urban crisis in the 1960s has 
been called by some people the har¬ 
binger of the coining < risis of 
capitalism. Actually, it was the precise 
reverse. It was a crisis in the provision 
of public services in the poorer airas 
of its cities. In the negro ghcttoes of 
America the private enterprise ser¬ 
vices, even the difficult ones like 
supermarkets, are often provided sui- 
prisinglv efficiently. The average 
American urban negro has a slightly 
higher real income than the average 
Briton ; and is metre likely than us to 
have private enterprise goods such as 
a colour television set, a refrigerator, 
some other consumer durables. The 
breakdown in the ghettoes has been m 
public services like police protection, 
education and the sanitation services. 
In so many ghettoes, protection against 
being lobbed or raped has declined to 
the level of barbarian times : the black 
parent has the sickening knowledge 
that his son in the. local public school 
has a hugely above-aveiage chance of 
I recoining delinquent or hooked on 
drugs or remaining semi-illiterate ; his 
whole home area sinks deeper into 
environmental decay, and he finds it 
more difficult than ever to move into 
a new suburb because the social repu¬ 
tation of anybody from his home area 
has declined. 

During the 1970s some aspects of 
this American urban crisis are likely 
to spread across the Atlantic, especially 
to Britain. The reasons for the Ameri¬ 
can ciisis are not, as Britons like to 
suppose, that American local and cen¬ 
tral governments perveiselv tolerate 
public squalor while greedily pursuing 
private affluence ; the figures of 
American social spending disprove 
that. The reasons lie mainlv in two 


faults that arise from the lack of a 
market dynamic in the public services. 
Both arc repeated in Britain. First, 
there is insufficient incentive to invent 
and bring forward new technologies in 
the public services, because the deci¬ 
sion to adopt them would have to be 
taken by salaried people who are 
afraid that they might disrupt their 
way of life Secondly, there is 
too great an equalisation between 
districts m the wages and salaries in 
the public service, so that most of the 
ablest people naturally prefer to work 
111 the posher areas (where they are 
least needed) and all but the saints 
avoid the roughest areas (where better 
services are most needed). This applies 
to teachers, policemen, city bureau¬ 
crats and many other social workers. 

This trend towards both inadequate 
technology and inadequate manpower 
in the local public services is made 
much worse in any country where the 
underclass is herded into ghettoes in 
old buildings near the city centres, 
because the crime permitted in the 
ghettoes then naturally spreads to the 
great cities themselves, sapping the 
whole way of life of a country. Britain, 
like America, partly because both were 
not destroyed in war, has old and rot¬ 
ting inner rings near the centres of 
some of its biggest cities. The most 
urgent British social need for the 
immediate future is to get a mixture 
of different classes into these areas, 
probably by lifting all rent controls in 
them hut giving existing tenants part 
of the redevelopment profits if they 
move away. This is the opposite of the 
policy favoured by both political par¬ 
ties and the civil service, by both con¬ 
servative and progressive opinion. 

De-socialise production, 
socialise markets 

It is a pity that the first steps needed 
to avert an urban crisis are ones that 
will especially offend the susceptibilities 
of the Labour party ; because the 
second may illogirally do so too. It is 
going to he desirable to introduce some 
element of private enterprise competi¬ 
tion arid innovation into existing and 
traditional public services. 

The process required might appro¬ 
priately he called the de-socialisation 
of some production, but the increasing 
socialisation of the function of market 
creation, so that the most profitable 
fields for new sorts of business to enter 
would he the fields where they could 
provide the most urgently-needed ser¬ 
vices. In America there is at last a 
glowing recognition that private enter¬ 
prise innovation and competition need 
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to move into the urban public services, 
although it has not yet been granted 
that these should initially be made dis- 
rrimiriatelv most profitable in the 
poorest areas. 

A minor example is garbage collec¬ 
tion, whose private enterprise segment 
in the United States in the early 1960s 
was sometimes assumed to be mainly a 
Mafia business. But, since the urban 
breakdown m the late 1960s, analyses 
suggest that the average costs of profit- 
making private garbage collecting cart- 
men in New York (aty proved to he 
$ifi a ton in 1970, versus $'■,0 a ton 
for the city’s department of sanitation, 
according to one (admittedly arguable) 
estimate fiorn the city administrator's 
office itself. In Britain the case for 
competition in this sort of field is even 
more obvious. I11 a world where avail¬ 
able technology really is changing all 
the time, there is not the slightest 
possibility that the most efficient 
method of collecting your garbage is 
the present British method of putting 
it into unstandardised tins of irregular 
size and shape (instead of into dispos¬ 
able and portable plastic containers), 
so that gratuity-seeking and moonlight¬ 
ing and monopoly trade-unionised 
migrant Irishmen, who in some areas 
work for only a lew hours a day, can 
hump it manually into vehicles of 
blatantly the wrong sort and cruising 
speed that run along schedules often 
originally drawn up in the days of the 
horse - under the command of local 
authorities that have constantly 
changed in size but never into one that 
was chosen because it appeared re¬ 
motely likely to provide the most 
economic circulation district for garb¬ 
age collection. 
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Britain's industrial future 

Most big new manufacturing plants in Britain are 
unlikely to pay theirway. While mass manufacturing 
declines, seven broad categories of employment 
may expand 


In all municipal or other public 
services—ranging from public libraries 
(where matters are usually going 
merely from rather good to worse) 
down to such monstrosities as prison 
administration (where we are now 
probably creating recidivists rather 
than curing them)—there should be an 
exact accounting in every municipality 
or institution of what is the present 
total cost and what is the present total 
production. Then outside contractors 
should be allowed to tender, if they say 
they would accept a performance con¬ 
tract to provide bigger production (eg, 
more frequent collections of garbage) 
at ^..smaller remuneration than existing 
total institutional cost, and there 
should be at least a presumption that 
some of these tenders should sometimes 
he accepted in areas where the exist¬ 
ing accounted public figures are very 
bad (no doubt with requirements for 
employment preference or redundancy 
[iay for existing staff). In fields where 
public, rather than private enterprise, 
administration is still required for non- 
performance reasons—as in the police 
and probably in most parts of the 
prison service—then the emphasis 
should be on encouraging innovation 
in sales of packaged ideas to the public, 
operating authorities. Computer-based 
crime-controlling programmes are 
slowly becoming big business for con¬ 
sultants in the United States. Unless 
we move towards some such systems as 
this, we may miss out on opportunities 
to find what are the new technologies 
appropriate to existing public services 
in Britain ; and (this, to my mind, is 
far more important) we may fail to 
bring into being the many new public 
services which we should be creating 
in the next two decades if collective 
demand is to be allowed to operate 
with as great a market efficiency as 
private demand. 

Approximately one half of Britain’s 
labour force already works in the 
public services, the nationalised indus¬ 
tries, or ancillary jobs where employ¬ 
ment does not really depend on any 
strict test of market performance. In 
nearly all of them the British public 
tradition of “ please don’t disturb ” is 
becoming the guiding rule. This is the 
biggest commercial deadweight on the 
country, especially as some of these 
sectors ought to be growth industries. 
It will he maddening if political hang¬ 
ups make it impossible for this one-half 
of British production to move into the 
new technological age. What, now, of 
the private enterprise half ? As the 
next article suggests, we also face big 
problems there. 


In the next 30 years a very large 
number of north-west Europe’s present 
manufacturing industries will move 
away to the south or east. The industrial 
future of a Britain-in-Europe will 
depend largely on whether we realise 
this a bit more quickly or a bit more 
slowly than our neighbours. 

The pattern for what is going to hap¬ 
pen has already been set by the United 
States. America already has only 23 
per cent of its working force in manu¬ 
facturing industry, compared with 
Britain’s 37 per cent. Since the 1950s 
America has started to stop exporting 
manufacturing goods, and gone us er to 
exporting manufacturing companies 
instead. In the 1960s northern free 
Europe might have been expected to 
follow this trend, but it delayed it by 
importing armies of “ guest workers ” 
from the south. They came originally 
for the service industries, but soon 
moved on to manufacturing industries, 
particularly those which required shift 
work. 

This import of workers from the 
south has run into increasing social 
problems, and from now on the trend 
will he to send industries down to the 
south instead. It is very probable that 
the next big European car manufactur¬ 
ing plant will be established either 
as a multinational capitalist venture 
in North Africa, or else as something 
which is tactfully not quite called a 
multinational capitalist venture in com¬ 
munist east Europe (which must have 
at least 20 million well-educated, 
sadly well-disciplined, manufacturing¬ 
worthy workers who are being used by 
their ignorant communist managers at 
less than one-half of potential 
western-capitalist-efficiency, and thus at 
under one-half of western real wages). 

If any new car manufacturing plant 
is built in Britain or elsewhere in north¬ 
west Europe, it is likely to be undercut 
by such southern or eastern competition 
well before it has amortised itself by the 
late 1980s or early 1990s. And it is best 
to be brutal in spelling out the wide 
manufacturing spectrum over which this 
calculus seems likely to be true. I would 
guess that extensive new plant invest¬ 
ment (as distinct from equipment 
investment) is unlikely to be lastingly 


profitable in Britain from now on in 
any of the following industries: steel 
(except special types), most machine 
tools, shipbuilding (including the 
hugest ships’), most consumer electronics 
and household appliances, more 
petrochemicals than you think. Even if 
the EEC is slow at exporting these in¬ 
dustries to iron curtain or north African 
countries, America and Japan will be 
exporting them at a rapid pace to 
Brazil, Mexico, Taiwan etc. Tf Britain 
tries to prop up these dying industries 
of the eaily Elizabethan age, then we 
will find that our standatd of living is 
having to fall to compete with Brazilian, 
Mexican, Taiwanese standards. As for 
the old Victorian industries (mass pro¬ 
duced textiles and leather goods, 
bicycles, toys, sports goods, etc), the 
new developing countries like Brazil 
will be passing on the export trade in 
them to the Inclias, IiKlonesias and 
other still pooler countries clown the 
line. 

Seven roads for the rich 

What will he the expanding industries 
for the rich one-fifth of the world 
(North America, 1101th west Kuiope, 
Japan)? As the whole world will move 
towards being a consumer society, the 
unsurprising answer is that most 
Americans, north-west Europeans and 
Japanese will move into the sorts of 
jobs that the richest one-fifth of people 
in a consumer society usually do: we 
are advancing into an age when an 
actual majority of young Britons will 
go on to university or its equivalent, 
and not many university graduates 
choose to lie factory hands. Although 
any system of codification tends to he 
absurd, my guess is that the growth in¬ 
dustries for the successful rich countries 
in the next 50 years run be grouped 
in seven categories. 

The largest categoiv, of course, will 
be the industries that do not .u present 
exist, because nnhorh has set invented 
even the thought of them—01, if they 
base, few of ns base heard of them. It 
is nice to think hack 30 years and 
ponder the total bafflement one would 
have spread by the mere names of the 
biggest current construction jobs in the 
country: getting oil out of the North 
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Sea, building a marina at Brighton, 
nuclear energy plants. In each of the 
broad groups of probable growth in¬ 
dustries ahead, it would be useful to 
speculate how well Britain might com¬ 
pete ; this is impossible in this first 
broad group of industiies, because 
nobody knows what they are going to 
be. 

However, the nest three probable 
boom industries foi the tich countries 
fall into the ’’ management " category, 
and can be called ’i) systems designers 
or capital intensiliers ; (2) banks ; (3) 
teachets-in 

(1) The systems designers, or capital 
intensifiers, will be those who are de¬ 
signing and implementing less labour- 
intensive ways of performing present 
labour-intensive services. The hugelv- 
expanding data-processing industry is 
very likely to home in on this, because 
the market will exist especially in the 
richest countries. When the world 
moved into the mass manufacturing age, 
it was at first assumed that the great 
assembly lines—even the sort where a 
worker just stood on a concrete floor 
and threaded the same nut on to the 
same bolt hundreds of times a week— 
could be opeiated only in nch countries, 
because assembly lines seemed such 
complicated devices which would break 
down in unskilled hands. The same 
feeling will at first divert many of the 
subsidiary jobs of the data-processing 
revolution to the rich countries, and it 
may be only in the early twenty-first 
century that we begin to realise that 
these can be done by poor countries too 
—if indeed not by automatons. This is 
why 1 expect systems designing for 
labour-saving to be the biggest single 
boom industry in Europe, America and 
Japan for the next three decades : 
both in the private sector and the pub¬ 
lic sector. 

In the private sector the largest 
labour-intensive service, which the 
data-processing revolution is going 
to transform, is distribution. The 
orthodox way of ordering most 
things will surely gradually become, 
through a computer terminal by 
which the customer will do catalogue, 
shopping by feeding the specifications 
of what he wants into a trans-national 
data bank that stores information on 
the prices and supplies available from 
an increasingly scattered network 
of production facilities throughout the 
world. When it has responded to the 
customer’s probing by showing what is 
available, and he has indicated his 
choice through the terminal, the com¬ 
puter will automatically trigger the dis¬ 
patch of the goods he has chosen along 
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whatever it designates as the most 
economic transport mode to him. The 
British could conceivably be quite good 
at arranging this automatic rnerchant- 
ing to serve other people—and at seiz¬ 
ing some of the insurance, credit, data- 
assembling business that will flow from 
it. Probably our advertising industry 
will not get in the way as badly as 
America’s advertising industry will (ad¬ 
vertising will have to stop telling un¬ 
truths, because the consumer data banks 
will be competitive, and any that are 
unduly producer-influenced will be dis¬ 
credited). Unfortunately, Britain’s re¬ 
maining manufacturing industries 
may be badly placed to win 
orders through this automated distri¬ 
bution, because the data banks will deal 
sternly with anybody who has once 
failed to fulfil any orders on time. It is 
also questionable how well British- 
operated transpoi t modes will adapt 
themselves to fit in with orders from 
automatons. 

Awkwardly for Britain, the other big 
fields for the capital-intensifiers—next 
only to distribution-- ate likely to be in 
the public sector. Quite apart from an 
increasing < omputerisation of bureau¬ 
cracy, the world will move swiftly to 
much less laboui-intensive methods of 
education, health care, environmental 
protection, law enforcement, mass 
transit, communication (mail will be 
transmitted in facsimile by one or other 
of the forms of telecommunication), and 
all other public utilities. Because of the 
politically aggravated mess in our sys¬ 
tem of administration of government, 
Britain seems likely to be very slow in 
this. 

(2) The second big “ management 
capability ” growth areas are likely to 
be banks, by which I mean organisers 
of the tactics and strategy of both col¬ 
lecting and using capital. Britain could 
be very lucky here. One of the few 
inefficiencies bred by America’s 


generally efficiency-creating ariti-trust- 
acts is that bankers have not been 
allowed to become as powerful in 
America as would be economically de¬ 
sirable for the emerging post-industrial 
world. The device which the United 
States is using to put capital to work 
in the most profitable places around the 
world is therefore the large multi¬ 
national company. 

I no longer think that the American 
version of the large multinational com¬ 
pany is going to succeed. It arouses 
resentment even in some sensible host 
countries, and hysterics in prickly ones ; 
it tries to export a management 
philosophy (which is probably unex¬ 
portable, and possibly does not really 
exist); it concentrates on repe.ating in 
Timburtoo the methods which it thinks 
have worked in California; and it is 
proving surprisingly inflexible in its 
ideas about product lines and admini¬ 
strative hierarchies and when not to try 
tax dodges. When northern Europe 
starts exporting its manufacturing in¬ 
dustries to the poor south anil com¬ 
munist east, instead of importing 
workers from them, it seems probable 
that we shall use mechanisms more flex¬ 
ible than America’s multinational coi- 
porations. Europe will he wise to fit in 
with local susceptibilities to the maxi¬ 
mum possible extent m devising systems 
of joint ventures, licensing agreements, 
semi-private and semi-public corpora¬ 
tions, etc—-any systems will be well 
worth while provided we get the pro¬ 
duction flow bark from these areas at a 
profitable pi ice. The organisation of 
this—which I call “ hanking ’’— will he 
very big business. 

I see no reason why British banks 
should not win a sizeable share of this 
market, provided the City undertakes 
some minimum reforms. It is regret¬ 
table that Britain continues to use a 
different mechanism for cheaply col¬ 
lecting deposits (clearing banks) and 
for being expensively expert in advising 
how to use them (merchant 
hanks) ; it is a pity that some of 
our institutions are too stock-market- 
oriented, when the rest of Europe 
and Japan are (probably luckily 
for them) more bank-finance-oriented ; 
the City will not be able to 
seize its opportunities if Britain tries to 
protect a fixed exchange rate of the 
pound with exchange controls (far 
better to have a freely floating exchange 
rate and no exchange controls what¬ 
ever). But most “ banking ” is a boom 
field in which Britain ought to have 
a good chance of succeeding, unless it 
messes up its post-industrial posture in 
1975-2003 as badly as it has messed up 
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“Expansion. 

Exporting.Factoring. 

Merging. 
Leasing. Grants.” 









After all the talk, 
turn your plans into action 

with the help of the Royal Bank 

You will find our financial and 
business services can play an 
invaluable part in keeping your 
business up with the leaders 

We know Scotland, the people, 
the markets and the local trading 
conditions 

At the same time, we are big 
enough to arrange introductions 
across the broad spectrum of 
international business activities 


Through our comprehensive 
overseas services we maintain 
close ties with major banks 
throughout the Common Market 
and beyond 

We can arrange for all types 
of finance and help turn your 
plans into action 

If you think this is asking a 
lot of one bank, talk it over with 
your Royal Bank Manager 


a* 


The Royal Bank 
of Scotland 

Scotland’s all-service bank 
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Prudential 

Continued all-round 
progress in 1972 


Points from the annual statement of the Chairman, Mr. K. A. Usherwood. 


jjc We have this year produced group accounts 
in respect of the Company and its subsidiaries 
in the field of insurance. 

sf: In the United Kingdom the Company's new 
annual premiums for individual Ordinary 
Branch policies increased by 18 per cent, 
and further new plans were introduced. 


over the previous year. The surplus for the 
year before tax but including investment 
income was £8.9m, compared with £5.2m 
for the previous year. For the Company in 
the United Kingdom there was a profit in 
the motor account for the first time for some 
years. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


The Company has long been one of the lead¬ 
ing offices for group pension schemes, and 
premiums for such schemes in the United 
Kingdom are now some £50m per annum. 

New Industrial Assurance premiums increased 
by 18 per cent. Steps have been taken 
to combine administration of the two life 
Branches. g 

Rate of reversionary bonus in the Ordin¬ 
ary Branch increased. Rates of terminal 
bonuses increased substantially in both 
life Branches. 

General insurance premiums for the 
Group were £129m, an increase of £28m 


s|c A final dividend of 2.62p per share was 
declared. This together with the three- 
sevenths imputed tax credit is equivalent to 
3.74p gross, the same as last year, which with 
the interim dividend of 2.5p gross is equiva¬ 
lent to 6.24p per share. 


REVIEW OF GROUP RESULTS 1 


New annual premium income 

1972 

Em 

1971 

Em 

(Life business) 

56 

47 

Total premium income and considerations . 

455 

400 

Investment income. 

183 

166 

Balance sheet value of assets 

2936 

2629 

Equivalent gross dividend per share .. 

6.24p 

5.88p 


\ 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
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its public services and some of its 
industrial structure in 1945-73. 

(3) The third big growth field will be 
the packaging and transmission of 
knowhow, including for the training 
of workers. In a survey in The Econo¬ 
mist on January 22nd of last year, I 
argued that 

As a prototype for the most successful 
sort of firm in 30 or 40 years’ time, 
it may be most sensible to visualise 
small groups of organisers of systems 
designers, all living in their own com¬ 
fortable homes in pleasant parts of the 
world and communicating with others 
in the group (and with the systems 
designers) by picturephone . arranging 
for the telecommunication of the latest 
best computerised learning .programme 
on how to make a belter mousetrap 
(or, more probably, how to make the 
ncxl-successor-but-live to integrated cir¬ 
cuits) rooftop to rooftop to about 2,000 
quickly trainable, even if only newly 
literate, workers assembled before their 
two-way-teaching-in computer terminals 
by some just tolerably efficient organis¬ 
ing sub-contractor (also taught by long¬ 
distance telecommunicated computer 
lessons) in West Africa or Pakistan 
Since wilting that survey—indeed, 
because of having written it -I have 
found myself in contact with more 
futurologists and fultiremakers than 
before. This includes one of the best 
foims of contact: namely, sitting 
thousands of miles away from them, but 
filling in questionnaires based on the 
“ Delphi ” system in their company. I 
am now totally convinced that I under¬ 
estimated the speed of advance. This 
sort of “ transglobal teach-in ” will be¬ 
come a common industrial practice well 
before “ 30 or 40 vears ’’ are tip. 

Unfortunately, I do not think that 
Britain will fie an early or successful 
pioneer in this field. Britain is nowadays 
very bad at systematic training of 
labour ; partly because it has fallen out 
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of practice through the restrictive 
practices of its trade unions, partly 
because it lias been a fashion among 
British educationalists to encourage our 
teaching to veer away from the 
systematic at just the wrong moment of 
the approaching systems revolution. 
Supporters of “ liberal " reforms in the 
education system, including in the past 
myself, are much to blame for this. 

Any horny hands ? 

The other three probable growth in¬ 
dustries for neli countries in the next 
three decades include a rather larger 
sector of workers by hand, as distinct 
from bv brain. They are (4) high 
technology industries ; (5) construction 
and civil engineering : (6) “ pop ” 

culture and other exotic industries. I 
bold unpopular views about all three of 
them : 

(4) At present it is very doubtful if 
Britain should try to enter on 
its own into many of the higher tech¬ 
nology industries appearing on the 
horizon ; supersonic transport, hard¬ 
ware for “ tcleromputation ” (telecom¬ 
munication plus computers), the fright¬ 
ening new possibilities in bio-physics 
(including technological opportunities 
for artificially changing the in¬ 
telligence, nature, pleasure capabilities 


and birth characteristics of individual 
men), the next stage in energy produc¬ 
tion (presumably hydrogen). 

The probability is that consortia with 
our fellow Europeans are also not going 
to succeed. In these fields America and 
Japan will provide the liist big 
markets for most innovations of these 
sorts ; and total development costs of 
any such project arc so enormous that 
probably the best joint ventures will he 
with bodies in one of those two 
countries—sometimes as profitable 
British subcontractors to American and 
Japanese (inns. 

(5) Probably the rich countries will 
continue to have a comparative advan¬ 
tage in large (onstinction projects (in¬ 
cluding oil and mmctal exploration 
ashore and under the seas) ; and—this 
may he much nioie profitable— in com¬ 
puter piogiarmning foi them. Britain 
does have some good rescan h recouls 
here. 

(6) There lemain the specialised, 
fashion-conscious goods and services 
which will still lie very popular forms 
of employment in some licli countries ; 
the Chelsea or Kings Road soils of 
industry. Thev include both high 
fashion and pop iashion clothes, 
antique shops, the manufacture and the 
labelling of gnurmc* food 01 expert 
sive drinks like whisky, mass culture 
and entertainment. If these are 
Britain's main growth industries, the 
late twentieth century will he for 
Britain the period of recessional the 
seventeenth century was for Spain. 

Some people are afraid that the 
country is immutably set on the road to 
this decline because, in all larger in¬ 
dustries, Britain is being hamstrung by 
its system of laboui relations and in¬ 
dustrial mismanagement. How worrying 
is this ? 
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Travail by trade unions 

Trade unions should have to pay for any damage 
they cause to third parties, but British workers 
should be allowed to take time off when they 
want to 


During the 1960s Tintish trade unions 
were organisations that had three 
main results : 

(t) They kept down the real income 
of the country, partly by their restric¬ 
tive practices, but chiefly because they 
generated a cost-push inflation that 
was bound to reduce employment. 

(a) They redistributed this retarded 
real income away from what rapidly 
became the poorest one-third of house¬ 
holds (the old, others on fixed 
incomes), not only towards the third 
of all households headed by a trade 
unionist, but also to those non-union- 
ised workers whose productivity or 
scarcity value was strong enough for 
employers to need to bid up for them. 
Those salaried workers in occupations 
so superfluous that nobody bid up for 
them (eg, lower ranks of civil servants) 
quickly formed more militant trade 
unions which demanded that employers 
should pay them what they would have 
got if anybody had wanted to bid up 
for them ; this was called the Priestley 
principle. But 

(3) It still seemed that this relative 
impoverishment, especially of the poor, 
by the trade unions deserved to be 
outweighed by their role in fighting the 
workers’ battle, for self-respect. This 
battle is very important in a class- 
consT.ious Britain where foremen often 
try (fortunately increasingly unsuccess¬ 
fully) to act like sergeant-majors, and 
where middle and senior management 
generally prefer to deal with any 


subject other than labour relations 
(because labour offends against the 
upper class Englishman's essential shy¬ 
ness by sometimes answering back). 

Since the beginning of the 1970s, 
there, have been two major reasons 
why it is no longer honest to judge 
that this third benefit from trade 
unions outweighs the 'harm they do 
under the first two heads. 

First, British trade unions have come 
to regard it as respectable to call strikes 
even to cut off public utilities—whose 
sudden stoppages must endanger life— 
in order to win their members a few 
extra pennies a week. 

Secondly, annual wage settlements 
now soar up to 20 per cent or so against 
an annual productivity growth of 
between 3 and 4$ per cent. If 
this is continued, it must lead 
to a Latin American situation and 
a total breakdown in society. Beside 
these two huge evils, it is almost super¬ 
fluous to say Chat British trade union¬ 
ism nowadays seems often to aggra¬ 
vate, rather than avert, injustice at 
the workplaces ; it leads to bullying of 
non-conformist Mr Goads, discrimina¬ 
tion against women and blacks, ban¬ 
ning of flexible employment systems. 

Role of law 

It is fashionable to say that British 
trade unions would be reformed if they 
had better leadership. This is probably 
nonsense. At least three of the present 


top 12 unions (the electricians, 
postmen, general and municipal 
workers) art*, led by men of abler 
quality than most of the big business 
corporations ; but these three trade 
unions have committed some of the 
worst recent assaults upon society. 
Probably more damage is done today 
by responsible trade union leaders 
afraid of losing their leadership to 
militants than by militant leaders 
afraid of losing the support of their 
moderates. This is the familiar problem 
that an Englishman rather enjoys life 
at the top, so his usual aim is to avoid 
personal embarrassment. 

The. remedy must be to make trade 
unions liable to pay for the damage 
they cause to third parties. When a 
trade union deliberately enforces 
nationwide stoppages of street and 
traffic, lighting and public power, there 
really is a measurable increase in 
accidents, there inevitably are interrup¬ 
tions to production which cause huge, 
enforced breaches of contract. This is 
an age. when a company that 
unwittingly marketed what proved, to 
its horror, to be a defective foreign 
drug has had (probably rightly) to 
pay £25111 to the children maimed, and 
when damages for unintended failures 
of contract can also run into seven 
figures. It is absurd that injured parties 
cannot get similar redress against a 
trade union which has caused suffering 
and third party breaches of contract 
as part of a deliberate stratagem to 
get its members more money. 

It will be said that this would be a 
crippling blow to the calling of 
national strikes. It is meant to be. The 
Englishman should have an undeniable 
right to walk out of the paint 
shop if it is cold, and to rearrange his 
working schedules if Manchester 
United is playing at home. But the 
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The " advanced passenger train " stays in its siding 


legally sheltered power to impose 
lengthy communal hardship on the 
scale of recent public utility and hos¬ 
pital strikes should not be handed to 
any minority group, least of all one 
whose net effect is now to reduce real 
national income and redistribute it 
regrcssivcly. 

The idea Irehind the Industrial Rela¬ 
tions Act was that it would set some 
such legal framework in being. 
Registered unions would agree with a 
registrar what their rules should be ; 
if they did not agree on sensible rules, 
they could be made into an un¬ 
registered union and laid open to suits 
for damages. After much pussyfooting 
and many retreats, the act has not 
been applied in the way originally 
intended. Now reform is probably 
going to come through some shock legal 
action which it is considered provoca¬ 
tive esen to contemplate. When 
electric power was cut of! by the 
blatantly intimidatory picketing of 
some powri stations by the unregistered 
miners' union last year, a lot of suffer¬ 
ing and damage were caused. It is 
interesting to ponder what would have 
been the result (even under present 
law) of a suit for damages by anybody 
who suffered any part of that suffering 
or damage. 

Flexible hours 

Once trade unions have, been made 
accountable for the damage they cause, 
the proper forward march of British 
industrial relations will be through 
maximum liberty for the individual. 
New legislation will be. required. There 
is a muddled ideology in our present 
industrial system, whereby, to quote 
one American scholar, we all sell 
the most alert hours of our lives in 
return for the wherewithal to buy 
something called “ fun ” at the week¬ 
ends and in the evenings. During 
working hours, too, we should be 


increasingly free to arrange when wc 
want to turn up, how we want to 
comport ourselves, to which tasks we 
want to switch, under which manage¬ 
ments we prefer to work—always pro¬ 
vided that we do not expect to he paid 
more than the market-bid price for 
the amount and sort of work that we 
want to do. 

One tragedy of modern industry is 
that both the shopfloor worker and the 
manager are often slaves to the 
manager’s amour propre. A conquest 
of this is desirable both to free the 
worker from petty regimentation, and 
to bring more flexibility into British 
management itself. It is going to be 
desirable that the top managements 
of existing large companies should be 
held by young men for fairly short 
periods ; and that older men should 
mine on to the management of new 
companies engaged in untried and 
experimental ventures. At present we 
do not have the beginnings of such 
a system. The bright young British 
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executive in his thirties becomes 
anchored into immobility by his 
mortgage requirements and non-trans- 
ferable pension scheme and promotion 
prospects. Promotion often depends on 
not annoying the sexagenarian man¬ 
aging director and chairman by 
sounding too innovative. Once again 
the problem is that life near the top in 
Britain is sufficiently pleasant for no¬ 
body to want to rock the boat. 

There are itwo great dangers before 
British industry at this moment of 
extraordinary opportunity, this 
moment of impending switch from a 
manufacturing to a post-industrial 
economy. The first danger is that the 
recent overdue resort to an incomes 
policy—and the thoroughly undesirable 
concomitant resort to a price control 
policy—will put more power into the 
hands of the established interests who 
are most eager to try to resist change. 
In return for not fighting militantly 
against wage control, the trade unions 
may continue to be relieved from 
obligations to obey the civilised canons 
of law. I11 return for accepting price 
control, heads of existing industries may 
continue to be subsidised for keeping 
up production (and uneconomic 
employment) in industries that ought 
to move south to Tunisia. 

The second and even bigger danger 
is of social breakdown. This danger 
will be greatly intensified if we try to 
keep all our institutions unchanging in 
a rapidly changing world. But there is 
also reason to fear that in the next two 
decades the whole mood of the British 
people may have a difficult corner to 
get round. To this fear the last article 
turns. 



Life near the top is so pleasant 
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All according to Hegel 

In the next two decades the rest of the industrial 
world may well return to a puritan work ethic. 
There are six reasons why Britain may not 


There really are such things as waves 
in public mood which affect all our 
lives. The most accurate prophet of 
what has happened in the rich one- 
third of the world in the past 28 years 
would probably have been an over- 
simplistic Hegelian. G. W. F. Hegel 
(1770 to 1831) argued that at any one 
time the prevailing historical forces or 
ideas (the “ synthesis ” or the “ straight 
culture ”) are inevitably generating 
their opposite (the “ antithesis ” or the 
“ counter-culture ”). The resulting 
struggle leads each opposing force to 
absorb some features of the force it is 
lighting against, and so a new synthesis 
emerges; it then generates its own 
antithesis, and the cycle starts all over 
again. The cycle has probably been 
made especially violent in 1945-73 
because of the psychological 
consequences of both the economic 
boom and the baby bulge after Hitler’s 
war. 

The straight culture with which 
most rich countries entered the second 
decade of extraordinary economic 
boom after 1945—ie, excitement at 
the glittering prospect of becoming 
supermarket-visiting suburban man— 
was bound to be met by a counter¬ 
culture when the unprecedented crop 
of babies born in 1946-52 grew into 
being an unprecedented crop of 
university students in 1964-73. The 
counter-culture was especially sharp 
because in the leading country, the 
United States, the straight culture had 
at this precise moment provided the 
crazy irritant that all the young men 
were going to have their names drawn 
out of a hat, to decide whether they 
should be conscripted to risk dying 
under odious military discipline in an 
unpopular war in Vietnam. 

In the best traditions of Hegel, those 
of the oider generation who were most 
subject to conflict (such as some upper 
middle class parents, some teachers, a 
lot of media men) adopted imitations 
of the values of the new left’s counter¬ 
culture. Decent but intimidated 
middle-aged teachers or parents let 
their hair creep below their necklines, 
and tried to pretend they liked it; the 
less self-confident of the scientists 
turned unscientifically econut ; assaults 
upon materialism and big capitalist 
business became the fashion in 


television and newspapers, just as 
materialism and capitalism were at last 
paying off. All this persuaded one of 
the two great parties in America to 
nominate Senator McGovern for the 
presidency—with predictable results 
because, since at least 1970, the 
antithesis to the new left's synthesis has 
been dominant through most of 
America and the richer parts of con¬ 
tinental Europe. 

Many of the forecasters with the 
best track records now believe that, in 
the next decade and a half, the 
dominant culture in America is likely 
to return to a puritan work ethic. As 
America now generally does set the 
tone for much of the world, this is 
important. In the new post-industrial 
and knowledge-based society more 
people will have jobs that are rather 
fun. Blue-collared and lower white- 
collared workers cannot so often regard 
their jobs as enjoyable, but in 
America these “ hard-hat workers ” 
have proved to be the most violently 
opposed to the new hedonism of the 
students and “ welfare loafers ” ; they 
have recommitted themselves to the 
puritan work ethic as almost a 
populist symbol. America’s black 
underclass could be turned off by this; 
but one of the few good leftist in¬ 
fluences in the past decade is that it is 
no longer regarded as respectable to 
put racist barriers in the way of their 
rising in jobs (although there are still 
racist barriers to them moving homes). 
As Professor Zbiegniw Brzezinski (one 
of the ablest of America’s prophets) has 
argued, most of this black underclass 
are “ men and women who want noth¬ 
ing quite so much as the opportunity 
to embrace the ethic of work, income 
and consumption.” In the next decade 
there will probably be a lot of upward 
mobile black people all over 
American society, working hard and 
conservatively in executive jobs and in¬ 
creasingly voting Republican. The 
bulge group of babies in 1046-57, who 
have been a bulge group of students in 
1964-78, will through most of this 
decade be a bulge group of young 
parents (although, having known the 
pill since puberty, they are already 
breeding far fewer children than ex¬ 
pected, which is one of many advance 
signs that the rich one-fifth of the 



Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel 

world may soon confound the econuts 
by moving to zero population growth). 
They will carry into America’s Hege¬ 
lian synthesis for the next 15 years 
some sediments of their student 
counter-culture of the 1960s (including 
more condonation of pre-maritn! sex, 
soft drugs, rude demos---and less 
condonation of racism, environmental 
pollution, untruth fulness in advertising, 
and stuffy discipline). But their main 
concern in 1974-88 will be to get and 
hold good jobs. 

This return to a work ethic, 
combined with the tremendous spurt in 
technological innovation that really 
must come eventually from belatedly 
sensible use of computers, will 
probably create in the America of 1974- 
88 a frightening increase in potential 
productivity. After about 15 years, 
this is almost bound to bring into 
being an antithesis back toward a less 
materialist culture, because not even 
blue-collared Americans can sensibly 
want to work hard to become more 
than twice or thrice as uselessly rich as 
they already are. It is quite possible 
that right-wing administrations, in¬ 
cluding Mr Nixon’s in 1973-76, will 
not expand demand sufficiently to take 
advantage of this potential surge in 
productivity. I would expect the 
Democratic presidential campaign in 
1976 or 1980 to concentrate largely on 
the popular growthmanship cry of “ get 
unemployment down,” and probably 
on one of these occasions to win. But 
I would still not regard this as a 
departure from a dominant conserva¬ 
tive culture, because my assumption is 
that America (and Japan and most of 
continental Europe) is going in these 
next 15 years to please Samuel Johnson 
by recognising again that there are 
few ways in which a people can be 
more innocently employed than in 
making money. 

The worry is that this same 
philosophy may not apply in Britain. 
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Where Britain differed 

At first sight it might seem that 
Britain has marched in lock-step with 
its rich colleague-countries. In the 
1930s—-while they elected Eisenhower, 
Adenauer, de Gaulle, the Japanese 
Liberal-Democrats—we voted steadily 
for our first 13-year period of 
Tory rule. In the tqfios—while their 
student counter-culture produced 
Berkeley, Paris in 1968, Rudi 
Diitschke, the Japanese university 
thugs—we had our little local demos 
as well. The worry is that while their 
demos are slowing down, as the 
babies of the post-war bulge move out 
of the universities, our demos have 
escalated into the bipartisan indulgence 
in torture in Northern Ireland 
and into electricity stoppages enforced 
by intimidatory miners’ strike pickets, 
even while we go on telling ourselves 
what a civilised anti kindly people we 
are. 

There seem to me, on reflection, to 
be at least six elements in Britain’s 
present dominant cultuie which are 
not present in other countries’ outlooks 
on events. They are surprisingly rarely 
talked about, but they could explain 
a lot about our national subconscious : 

(1) Britain was the first country to 
escape horn being in any sense a 
peasant society. Even in the 1930s only 
7 per cent of Britain's workforce was 
in agriculture, against 20 per cent of 
North America’s, 29 per cent of 
France's, 40 per cent of Japan’s. 
When account is taken of other self- 
employment jobs like small shop¬ 
keeping, and of the generally higher 
birth rate in rural areas, this means 
that anybody over 40 in all other 
industrial countries has at least a one- 
in-four chance of having come from a 
childhood background where his or 
her family was working on its own 


account; the sort of background where 
it is traditional for even the children 
to be given something useful to do 
from an early age, say to collect the 
Jogs to keep the family warm. A large 
number of people in all industrial 
countries except Britain have therefore 
been “ first generation ” entrants into 
manufacturing : people who learned to 
look upon entering industry as the 
thing that you did (at the expense of 
accepting sterner disciplines) if you 
wanted to have a sudden increase in 
your standard of life. Since the 
manufacturing age is now probably 
ending in the. rich north of the world, 
the extraordinary truth is that-—for 
many continental European, Japanese, 
even American, families—factory 
working will have proved to be a one 
generation experience, and there has 
not been the time to breed the defensive 
attitudes towards a job which litter 
British industry. In Britain nine-tenths 
of us even over the age of 40 had 
fathers who were wage or salariat 
slaves, so that our inbred attitude to¬ 
wards work has usually been as some¬ 
thing which you have to do (preferably 
without the boss working you too hard) 
in order to get a living. 

(2) Another hidden influence on all 
the 24m Britons over the age of 40 is 
that Britain was probably the only 
industrial country where the real in¬ 
come of about four-fifths of the people 
must have gone up in the depression 
of the earlv 1930s (because anybody 
still in a job benefited from the drop 
in prices, and because the improvement 
in the terms of overseas trade kept the 
drop in Britain’s real national income 
in 1929-32 to about 7 per cent, versus 
America’s horrific drop of about 30 per 
rent over those four years). More than 
the whole of the burden of the slump 
in Britain therefore fell upon about 20 
per cent of the people, of whom the 
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most visible were the newly unem¬ 
ployed. While the slump hit America 
first in the form of stockbrokers com¬ 
mitting suicide in 1929 and with waves 
of unemployment rolling in afterwards 
(so that the message was “ what’s bad 
for business becomes terrible for us ”), 
the slump in Britain was a period when 
the better-off majority felt compassion¬ 
ate and (more important) guilty 
towards the bitter minority, many of 
them members of the basic industries’ 
trade unions against whom the majo¬ 
rity had recently withstood a success¬ 
ful general strike. One good hangover 
from this is that no British politician 
could nowadays emulate American 
politicians in fighting an election cam¬ 
paign against white working-class 
“ welfare bums ” (but maybe nowadays 
he could against black or student 
ones) ; in Britain “Cathy come 
home ” has a right to be angry with 
us, not we with her. 

(3 )Britain was the only major Euro¬ 
pean country that did not have the 
decision-making bodies in its society 
ploughed through by defeat and occu¬ 
pation in war during 1940-1943. We 
are therefore left with a lot of institu¬ 
tions that no sensible country would 
have re-created, and Anthony Sampson 
is surely right in saying that the worst 
legacy from the Victorians to Britain 
has been “ the idea of permanence . . . 
railways, family firms, coal mines or 
regiments all acquired the safe, un¬ 
changing character of a country estate 
. . . our outdated Victorian conceptions 
ate defended because they are there, 
or because 1 it’s odd but it works’.” 
The result is a surfeit in Britain of 
closed rather than open minds—of 
“ men whose thinking has been condi¬ 
tioned by the rules and atmosphere of 
a single institution, rather than those 
who see over the partitions and adapt 
institutions to suit their own ends.” In 
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continental Europe, by contrast, the 
one usual closure of mind is the tem¬ 
porarily very useful one that hardly 
anybody is willing to think about what 
happened before 1945. 

(4) The shared heroic experience 
between classes, to which the older half 
of Britons most like to look back, is 
the war that we surprisingly won under 
blitz and privation, so that compassion 
means trying to be one nation and 
binding up wounds. The heroic 
experience to which continental Euro¬ 
peans like to look back is the recovery 
after 1945, so that compassion means 
lifting your own granny up with you 
as you rise again. 

( 5 ) It is important to remember how 
uneducated most Britons are. As late 
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As a very individual bank, 
Courts has a statement to make 
in your favour 



We take the view that your bank 
statement should do more than show how 
fast your money goes. It should tell you 
in precise and accurate detail where 
and to whom and, in the case of credits, 
from whom.That’s why Coutts statements 
are written out in narrative form. 

We can do this because we are 
smaller than the giants. And that has 
advantages all round .We, too, have the 
necessary financial experts but they 
are shared by fewer customers. 

So whenever you want advice from any 
of our many banking services there is 
always someone to talk to who has 



the time to understand and appreciate 
your financial affairs. 

Our cheque cards and other arrangements 
make cashing cheques straightforward and 
unfussed - not just at our branches but at 
banks throughout the country. 

If you are attracted to a highly personal, 
careful banking service we think you would 
like to know more about us. 

The man to ask is Charles Crawley. 

Please write to him atCoutts &. Co,, 

440 Strand, London WC2R OQS, or telephone 
01-836 7701. If you prefer, just put your 
name and address on this advertisement 
and send it back to him. 


Courts &Co' a very individual bank, 
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as i960 only 12 per cent of 17-year- 
old Britons were still at school (versus 
70 per cent of Americans) ; most of 
continental Europe is just as unedu¬ 
cated, but some continental countries 
have long run their apprenticeship 
systems more efficiently, so that the 
British have more often started as teen¬ 
agers in dead-end jobs. Since 1970 the 
proportion staying on longer at school 
has doubled across Bn tain and Europe, 
but the dominant culture m many 
continental schools is Roman Catholic, 
which sets up its antithesis of anti¬ 
clericalism, hut then arrives at a sort 
of synthesis between the two. 

In Britain most people would not 
know what the progressive European 
teacher's gut feeling of anti-clericalism 
means. Unfortunately, the equivalent 
gut feeling among progressive teachers 
in British state schools, where pupils 
have at last been staying on, is antipathy 
to the fee-paying private schools where 
pupils have always stased on. This 
engenders in attentive British kids a 
prejudice against the rich (including 
against the successful), while anti- 
clericalism engenders in attentive 
French kids a prejudice against the 
conservative Establishment ; the former 
is an anti-expansionist, while the latter 
can be a dynamic, force. 

(6) A huge new influence in the 
dominant culture since about 1953 is 
that an actual majority of Britons-- 
educated and uneducated, rich and 
poor--will at some time this evening 
be doing exactly the same thing : 
namely, watching the same television 
programmes. The average Briton over 
the age of 5 watches television for 16 j 
hours a week. The political influence 
of British television ran best be 
called yesterday’s liberal ; ciitical of 
old boys’ networks and of unimportant 
parts of the Establishment like the 
stock exchange, frightfully eager to be 
environmental, but respectful of power¬ 
ful institutions and happy to avoid 
immediate fights (*o that “ good news 
about the railway strike ” will usually 
mean that it has been bought off at a 
price that will spell national calamity). 
A more lasting effect of the popularity 
of British television may be that tiny 
groups of those who can drag them¬ 
selves away from it now find it even 
easier to seize control of centres of 
some power. 

My guess from all this is that Britain 
in 1973-88 is less likely to return to 
a hard-work-ethic than other industrial 
countries. This may be serious because 
by the end of that period we could 
have a lower income per capita (and 
thus eventually less influence) than 


nations like Spain, Greece and 
Mexico. I suspect that in Britain 
workers even in the most heavily sub¬ 
sidised industries will not come to be 
regarded as "welfare bums,” so that 
there will be no blacklegging of strikes 
called by coal miners and London 
dockers and others whose jobs should 
clearly soon be closed down ; that 
there may be quite heavy emigration 
of the most alert British workers to 
continental Europe ; that our British 
underclass in 1973-88 will consist 
increasingly of coloured people (who 
by 1980 will find greater job discrimi¬ 
nation against them here than in 
America) and old people ; and that, 
although 99 per cent of the students 
from the 1960s will be most eagerly 
concerned in the 1970s with advancing 
in executive jobs, yet there will be a 
residue from the new left’s emotions of 
the silly sixties which will inspire small 
groups of anarchists to try to seize 
power in all too many trade union and 
Labour party branches, even while the 
mess in the central cities causes powel- 
litc influence to increase in local Con¬ 
servative associations. If inflation is not 
successfully checked by a statu¬ 
te! v incomes policy —and only a bold 
man will declare that it certainly will 
be - the resultant clash in the country 
could be very ugly indeed : most prob¬ 
ably ending with a powellitc victory 
All of this need not happen. Britain 
still has huge potential advantages : a 
tradition of tolerance and humanity, 
a lark of corruption in public life, the 
fact that we speak the same language 
as America, the City of London, rather 
greater liberation of womankind than 
is usual in Europe or certainly Japan 
(this could be very important), rather 


good basic scientific research (partly 
inherited from the age when our 
education was elitist), a vague pride 
left over from old imperial days which 
(together with happy sentimentality 
about the monarchy) makes it almost 
impossible for even the fiercest British 
critic of whatever is the current British 
government to come actually to hate 
his country. But none of this will avail 
if we continue to shut our eyes to what 
we do not wish to see. 

“The characteristic danger of great 
nations, like the Romans, or the 
English, which have a long history of 
continuous creation,” said Walter 
Bagehot a hundred years ago, “ is that 
they may at last fail from not compre¬ 
hending the great institutions they 
have created.” The theme of this sur¬ 
vey has been that this danger is now, 
for Britain, at possibly mortal crisis 
point. Almost all of the great institu¬ 
tions Britain has created —parliament, 
the civil service, local government, the 
law enforcement authorities, the other 
public services, the nationalised indus¬ 
tries, the trade unions -- are not per¬ 
forming the functions which were their 
original purpose. Most are being 
operated mainly in order to allow the 
able top j>eople in eaeb of them to 
enjoy themselves by concentrating on 
doing the things that give them the 
most satisfaction. Almost all of the 
changes that are needed are therefore 
ones that would cause maximum dis¬ 
ruption in what the most intelligent 
public men in the country have come 
insensibly to regard as their entirely 
reasonable sense of purpose. This is why 
they are the opposite of the changes 
that are likely to be put into effect. That 
is the British disease. 
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7/10 Hanover Square, London, H'l. A Capital & Counties Development. 


Wfe recently let this 50,000 sq.ft. Inge. dng. 
rm. sep.wc. semi-det. dwelling. 

We know that the name Savills is well known for handling houses, farms and estates. 

And we’re happy to say that we have built up a very good reputation. 

But our reputation doesn’t stop there. We are also experts in commercial property. 

The office block above is just one example of something that we’ve handled recently. 

Besides offices, we also handle shops, factories and warehouses. Any size and anywhere. 

In this country, in Europe and Australia. 

We have 100 years of experience in commercial property. 

It’s yours to take advantage of. 

Savills mean business. 

SAVILLS =3 

COMMERCIAL RESIDENTIAL AGRICULTURAl RATING & BUILDING SURVEYORS 

20 Grosvenor Hill, Berkeley Square, London, Wl. 01-499 8644. Telex: 263796 





If you’re interested in a new car, you’re probably 
interested in the virtues that a big car offers. Virtues like 
enough room for you and your family, a comfortable 
ride, and the ability to survive the rigours of motorway 
traffic 

On the other hand, if you’ve ever driven a big car, 
particularly in the city, you’ll know how it can be expen - 
sive to run, cumbersome to drive and impossible to park. 

At Fiat, we have an answer to this dilemma More 


than one answer, in fad 

In our Fiat 127 and 128 we've devoted 80% of the 
space to you and your luggage, and only 20% to the 
engine. The result is that these cars have more usable 
space inside than some cars over 3 feet longer; yet they 
are shorter outside than other cars in their class. 

The same kind of thinking,by the way, went into 
the Fiat 124 and 132. They’re shorter outside than 
almost anything else in their class, yet roomier inside 
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than some of Europe’s “luxury cars.” 

As for their engines, what the 127 and 128 lack in 
brute size, they make up in efficiency. Both have 
transverse-mounted, engines that give you top speeds of 
87 mph and day-long cruising at 70 to 75 mph without 
strain. They get in the neighbourhood of 38 miles per 
gallon. And when it comes to acceleration, both have 
more passing ability than cars with engines that are 
hundreds of cubic centimetres larger. 


Lastly the Fiat 127 and 128 are distinguished by an 
unprecedented number of other refinements for 
cars of their size,ranging from front disc brakes to front 
wheel drive and independent rear suspension. 

The 1973 model of the 128 has servo assisted brakes. 

Admittedly, these cars aren’t the total solution 
to the overall traffic problems we face in Europe. 

But we’re pretty sure that one of them can solve the 
transport problems you face. 
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We're happy to be accused of 
Un-Canadian activities. 

I )on’t get us wrong..We’re proud to be a great Canadian 
bank with over 800 branches. 

And on this solid base of resources and experience we’ve 
built an international bank of world-wide scope and influence. 

Arranging finance for major projects as varied as aircraft in 
Scandinavia, new roads in Spain, mining in Australia, railways 
in Brazil, or a steel plant in the United Kingdom. 

Whatever your own interests, you’ll find it valuable to have 
a good international bank on your side. 

Ask for our help. We’ll be pleased to show you the full 
extent of our specialised financial services. 


TorontoDominion bank 

where people make the difference. 

62 Cor .ondon KCHV 3PL. Telephone: 01-283 0011 



Jnrorporateri in Canada with Limited liability. 

Frankfurt • New York ■ Chicago • Houston ■ Los Angeles ■ San Francisco • Mexico City • Tokyo ■ Hong Kong • Djakarta 
Singapore • Sao Paolo 
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FIND OUT 

MORE ABOUT POST OFFICE 
DATA COMMUNICATIONS. 


We’ve decided to hold two more Data communications public seminars, 
the last of the current series. 

The first on May 14 is for the non-technical.The second May 15 is for 
the technical. 

Both are to be held at Lutyens House, Finsbury Circus. Tickets are free 
and can be obtained by either filling in the appropriate coupon, or telephoning 
S. C. Coombs on 01-4321815. 

But please hurry, we normally have more applicants than tickets. 

Refreshments will be provided. 


May 14.Non-technical seminar. 

4 00 to 0 30 Registration 
0.30 to0 33 Introduction 

455to 10 13 Data (ommuiiicalions.a Layman's Guide. 

10 1 3 to 10 33 I)ata Communications and the Post Office. 

10 33 to 1 1 00 Discussion 

11 00 to 11 13 Collcc 

II 13io II 43 Dalaposl. 

11 43lo 1223 International Dalcl Services, towards the IT.C. 

12 23101243 Discussion 
1245 to 2 00 Lunch 

2 00 to 2 35 The Digital Data Services.Systems Benefits 
for Users. 

2 35 to 2 50 Disuissioii 

2 50 to 3 20 Tea 

3 50 to 4 15 Discussion 


1 would like to apply for ( ) tickets (stale number required) 

for the Date! Seminar on May 14 

Name__ 

Position_ 

Company_ 

Address__ 

Tel_ 

ToS C. Coombs. 

Data Communications Marketing. 

FRKEPOST. London KC2B 2TX 


D\. 


MtJjfa 

Telecommunications 


At 


May 15. Technical seminar. 

4 00 to 4 30 Registration 
4 30to445 Inlioiluction 

4 45lol0l r ) Currenl and proposed I )atel Services. 

10 13lo 1040 Discussion 

) 0 30 to 11 00 Planning and Implementation lit Private Data Networks. 

11 00 to 11 1.3 Discussion 
11 13 to II 30 Collcc 

11 30 to l.MK) Post Office Data Services, tariff considerations. 

12 00 to 12 15 Discussion 
12 15 to 12 15 Dalaposl. 

12 45 to 2 00 [.mull 

2 00 to 2 25 Post Olfice Data Services, policy aspects 
2 25 to 2 .55 Discussion 

2 35 to 3 00 I figital Data Service, user needs. 

3 00 to 3 20 lea 

3’20 to i 45 Digital Data Service,steps towards implementation. 

345lo4 30 Discussion 

Id like to apply lor ( 1 tickets (stale number icquircd) 1 

for the I )utel Seminar on May 15 

Name____ 

Position_ 

Company__ 

Address____ 

Tel__ _ 

To S C Coombs, 

Communications Marketing, 

.POST. London LC2I1 2TX 


Data 
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Telecommunications 
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Troubles of the 
organisation men 


One of the modern world's first 
uitempis ai workers’ control, and 
a backbone of the stale of Israel, 
is at a crossroads. Israel itself is 
2s rears' old on Monday week, 
bin the Jews were petting organ 
ised in Palestine as early as 1920 
when immigrants who had been 
ari ivmg since the turn of the 
century founded the < Seueral 
1'cdcratinn of l abour, the Ilista- 
drut literally, ihe ''Organisa¬ 
tion".. I .ombme Hniam’s trades 
l ’moil Congress with the national 
insurance lund and the owner 
slupol the nationalised industries, 
and you hn\e a good idea of the 
depth of ihe Histadrul’s invoke 
ment now in Israel's economv 

The llisi’idrin grew rapid)v 
during the Hritish mandate, 
when \li Oavid Hen (iiirion 
was ns secretary general, until 
m the end it was doing everything 
I rnm providing schools to 
appointing the commanders of 
the army thal won the 194X war, 
it plaved a muior part in selling 
up the Israeli state. 

Since then the Hisladrm has 
become a son of siate-w nInn a 
state, eloselv hound up with ihe 
government Its present secre¬ 
tary general, Mr Yit/hak lien 
Aharon, is a leading member of 
one ol the coalition parties sup 
porting Mrs (iolda Mcir. Hut he, 
lor the first time, is beginning to 


leel thal it is not a good thing for 
the leading labour organisation 
in the lotimrv to behave as if it 
were Mi s Men ’s poodle. 

T here are two basic views 
about where to go from here 
one faction wants to stick with 
the ruling parlv and the workers' 
stale idealists want to break away 
front politics while retaining ihe 
ideological commitment to 
socialism through a workers’ 
democraticallv -owned organisa¬ 
tion Both groups are laced with 
the apathy ol the young, who 
loin the llisiadrut lor conveni¬ 
ence, not conviction, and because 
it is the normal thing to do 

Trade unions 

I he trade unions affiliated to 
the Ifisuulnit icpresem about 
l H)‘ , ol the labour force, three 
out ol lour workers are direct 
members, the rest belong to the 
religious labour organisations 
which, in turn, belong to the 
llisiadrut’s trade union section 
and welfare services. With a total 
membership ol more than Ini, the 
llisiadrut covers as much as 60', 
of the adult population 

I he unions are organised 
part I v bv profession and partly 
according to place of work. The 
llisiadrut iries to see that plants 
are organised on a single union 
basis, which in practice means 


hree treatment /s all very well, hut 

thal some people are members 
of more than one union, IT Al, 
the state airline, is traditionally 
organised by the clerical union, 
bill it also has manual and tech¬ 
nical workers, some of w hom are 
members of a professional union 
lor certain purposes and will 
oecasionallt come out on strike 
with tile professional union. But 
this dual membership does not 
lead to too many clashes ol 
interest because most workers’ 
loyaltv is to the Ilistadrul first 
and to their individual union 
second 

The trouble with this is that 
some members of individual 
unions feel that their particular 
interests are not propelly repre¬ 
sented. On issues like wage re¬ 
straint the Ilistadrul, which 
controls industries producing 
one-fifth of the national product 
and works hand in glove with the 
government, is thought to be too 
big and too remote. 

Israel has recently had a run of 


unofficial strikes which relied 
labour’s discontent. The long 
dock strike last year was eventu¬ 
ally settled with a wage increase 
of 42', over two years icom 
pared with settlements of 35', 
in other industries!. In l-’ebrttarv 
the IT A! technical supervisois 
came out unofliciallv bill went 
back after only three days. T he 
llisiadrut opposed both these 
strikes but supported in principle 
the right to strike over this kind 
of issue. T he government took a 
much harder line and questioned 
the basic right to strike unollici 
ally it said Israel was at war and 
threatened to invoke some of the 
country’s lough labour laws. 

Welfare 

All of the members’ contri 
buttons to the Ilislradui are on 
a progressive scale lrom 21', 
to 4 S', of earnings tbut are levied 
only on the first jflOO of monthlv 
earnings). Two-thirds are ear 
marked for health and social 
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How it’s run 

The Histadrut’s 1.1m members elect a general convention of 
about 1,600 every four years. The next election is due this 
autumn. The convention elects a council of about 300 to act 
as the ruling body between conventions. This council appoints 
the secretary-general and an executive committee of about 40. 
The executive committee in turn appoints an executive bureau. 
So although the leadership is democratically elected, the chain 
of command from the grass roots to the top is very long. 

The II istadrut’s activities arc divided into: 

• The trade union department, which is what it says; 

• The mutual aid department, dealing with all aspects of 
welfare; 

• The economic department (Hevrat Ovdim) which runs the 
Ilistadrui’s business side; and 

0 The cultural department. 


services. One of the Histadrut’s 
major jobs is welfare, and with- 
oui it Israel's welfare provisions 
would be quite inadequate. The 
state pension varies from just 
nvei £10 to about £38 a month, 
depending on lamilv circum¬ 
stances and other resources- 
dearly not enough by itself. Most 
workers get a second pension 
through one of the Histadrul’s 
lands. 

Its role in the health services is 
even more essential. Kupal 
llolim (the health service) has 
more than 2ni members, over 
two thirds of tile population, 
lor whom it finances more than 
half their medical care. Another 
13' ; of the money comes Irom 
the government, the remainder 
from employers. There are 16 
hospitals and 1,200 elinics all 
over the country, llistadrut 
members’ families gel some ser 
vices free, and the rest for a small 
fee. Members of the religious 
trade unions also belong to Kupal 
llolim; so do immigrants, who 
get an initial three months’ free 
service. This is particularly 
important, for large numbers of 
Jews from North Africa and other 
Arab countries may have been in 
contact with a wide range of in¬ 
fectious diseases before they 
arrived in Israel. 

Business 

1 he Histradut’s range of indus¬ 
trial enterprises was built up 
on the need to tame the land, 
which explains the heavy empha¬ 
sis on agriculture, building and 
transport. The agricultural busi¬ 
ness is mainly organised either 
as kibbutzim or as moshavim, 
both forms of collective which 
the Histadrut does not actually 
own. All private property rights 
are forfeited in a kibbutz; the 
community looks after the mem¬ 
bers according to their individual 
needs. But in a moshav the land 
is all divided equally between 
families. 'The Histadrut runs 


buying, selling, finance and 
general services for both systems 
and co operates in their industrial 
ventures, which are becoming 
increasingly important. 

Other Histadrut activities 
include a large workers’ housing 
project for about 100,00()families, 
and a construction business 
responsible lor much of Israel’s 
road building. The Histadrut 
looks after several transport 
cooperatives, including I)an 
and Egged, which run most ol 
the bus services in the country, 
and some ol us road haulage; 
n also has a share in Arkia, the 
country’s internal airline. 

The liisiadrul’s heavy in¬ 
dustry was largely started to 
provide employment for immi¬ 
grants, without concern for profit 
and loss. In us present shape, 
Hevrat Ovdim, the Histadrut's 
economic department, amounts 
to a vast conglomerate. Its mam 
manufacturing arm, Koor Indus¬ 
tries, produces ceramics, chemi¬ 
cals, food, metals, appliances, 
electronic and electrical products. 
It runs a processing plant lor 
citrus by-products and a branch 
for producing building materials. 
It sponsors the manufacturing 
co-operatives both on and off the 
kibbutzim. It runs retail and 
wholesale marketing groups, an 
insurance company, a bank that 
looks after Hevrat Ovdim’s finan¬ 
cial affairs as well as serving the 
general public, and an investment 
fund for drawing in savings for 
financing its enterprises. 

Culture counts 

T he cultural department has a 
big job to do in a country which 
has taken in lfm immigrants 
since 1948, or about two-fifths 
of the present population. Israel' 
is working hard to educate us 
immigrants in the social values 
of their new country. It has had to 
accommodate big influxes from 
such varied origins as the Arab 
Semitic nations, Europe and 


America. Integrating them all 
into a national unit is made 
easier by their common Jewish¬ 
ness, but is still a massive task. 
The Histadrut generally leaves 
specifically Jewish cultural activi¬ 
ties to the religious authorities 
and the Jewish agency, concen¬ 
trating on teaching immigrants 
Hebrew instead. Tor the general 
membership, it runs a large range 
of cultural and social activities 
and some job training courses. 

Conflict of interest 

The Histadrut's role as an 
employer has added to us prob¬ 
lems. In 1971 the government 
and Israel’s employers agreed to 
a package deal, restraining prices 
and linking wage increases to 
productivity gains, plus a little 
extra. But the agreement soon 
broke down. 'The official 
explanation was that import 
prices had gone up and that a few 
key groups of workers, such as 
the dockers, had broken loose. 
But there were also suggestions 
that the Histadrut’s housing 
company had been the first to 
put up rents; that it had given up 
building for the less well-off in 
favour of land speculation; and 
that us supermarkets had acted 
as price leaders. Whether these 
accusations were true or not, 
they were sufficiently widely 
believed to end the voluntary 
incomes policy. 

The Histadrut is finding it 
increasingly hard to keep a foot in 
the labour, industry and govern¬ 
ment camps all at the same time, 
and will find it harder still if the 
economy ever comes off us 
present war footing in which 
national unity is paramount. The 
original idea behind the Hisia- 
drut was to establish a workers’ 
slate in Israel. T his meant wor¬ 
kers’ control over enterprises. 



Fancy a co operative oiange ? 


and was one reason for the 
Histadrut’s industrial expansion, 
together with the need to provide 
work for immigrants. But the 
principle of workers’ control as 
practised in the kibbutzim and 
moshavim is more difficult to 
apply to industrial plant. Sheer 
lack of management skill can 
make workers’ control a layadc. 

Management still has different 
interests (eg, labour-saving 
devices' from workers, and one 
worker's wage increase is still 
another’s price increase, even 
with workers’ control. With 
prices going up by 13', and 
wages bv 17'» a year, the Hista¬ 
drut’s split personality is becom¬ 
ing increasingly embarrassing. 
Its industrial sectors are already 
separated from the others for 
management purposes, it mav 
soon become necessary to cut 
them off lompletelv, devolving 
ownership either directly to the 
workers ias with the kibbutzim, 
moshavim and transport co¬ 
operatives) or to the general 
membership of the II istadrut 


Fast growth ahead 

Estimate of the Histadml s IxiMiiessinlr'ic.ls by 197b 
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A shrewd choice 
for businessmen 


Because you’re busy, we’ll keep our 
message brief. Here are five ways Lloyds 
Bank can help companies ro expand, 
increase efficiency, and shed a lot of time- 
consuming tasks: 

1. We play a major role in providing 
finance tor commerce, industry and 
agriculture and would be pleased to 
discuss your company’s financial needs 
with you. 

2. If you’re doing business interna¬ 
tionally, the Lloyds Bank Group can help 
you with foreign exchange for immediate 
or future delivery, Eurocurrency finance, 
and advice on imports and exports. 

V As we have the largest Registrar’s 
Department in Europe, acting for 346 
companies with over 2? million 


shareholders, you can be confident of 
a thoroughly professional company 
registration service. 

4. Managing over £100 million worth 
of private pension funds for major British 
companies, our Investment Department 
is equipped to provide all the financial 
expertise needed to look after your 
pension fund investments. 

5. With our extensive computer 
facilities, our Pay Service can take over 
your company’s costly and time-consuming 
payroll duties. 

Isn’t it time you did business with 
Lloyds? For more information about our 
services for companies, contact the 
manager of any Lloyds branch. He will 
be delighted to see you. 
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It is working 

The Government's stages one and two have brought the rate of inflation in Britain down 
from one of the highest to one of the lowest in the industrial world 


Prices are now rising at annual rates of 8-9 per cent 
m almost all advanced industrial countries. Britain is 
merely following the crowd in importing inflation because 
<>( the cornmodiiy price boom. In most otln r countries 
prices have continued to accelerate and most particularly 
in those wliii h were previously the most successful in 
> (inclining inflation While they have lost ground Britain, 
thanks to Mr Heath's freeze, has improved from being 
the third worst to thud best in the anti-inflation stakes.* 
Onl\ Fiance has done < onsistentlv better than us since 
October, while Amenta and Holland have done inter¬ 
mittently bettet - all for spec ial reasons. 

The French success owed much to M. discard 
d'fvstaing’s at-a-stroke tax cuts in December when Vat 
was reduced to the average Kuropcati level, suspended 
completely (or six months on beef !m per cent of the 
average expenditure of French households goes on meat) 
and reduced from 1 7 h per cent to 7 per cent on patisserie. 
These cuts reduced consumei prices bv •.? pci cent. With 
them M. (iisc.nil's target of less than a 1 per cent rise 
111 prices in the first cpiarter became attainable. Without 
them, French inflation would have been greater than 
Britain's The French were willing to adopt this expat 1- 

M.atrsi f'Miiuatf'N fmiu tin (hiMiusatinn (f>i I t nnoinu' Cio-opriatmn 
.inti I)r\cli>pm< r.t 


sinnary strategy despite starting from faster growth and 
less slack capacity than in Britain, though according to 
the Ol'ldl) France needs b per cent growth to keep 
unemployment from rising 

America’s star performance- lasted only to the end of 
Februaiv The Tinted Slates blotted its record 111 March 
when the rise in prices was so fast that it brought I lie- 
first quarter rate up to nearly 9 per cent a year. Spain, 
another country which appeared to have inflation under 
control this winter, also had a set bar k in March, bringing 
its first quarter increase up to .1 7per cent annual rate. 

Ciemiany and Japan have come out particularly badly 
in recent months, even though they had the benefit of a 
currency upvaluation. (Germany's rate of inflation has 
been accelerating steadily over I he past few months, retail 
price's in March were nearly 7 per rent up on a yeai 
earlier, with no slowdown m sight. Recent wage settle¬ 
ments have run at or above 10 per cent and economists 
are beginning to advocate quasi-crisis measures, like a 
surcharge on income and corporation tax to cool down 
the boom. The- president of the Bundesbank. Dr Karl 
Klasen, has hinted that wage and price controls mav 
become lice c-ssarv unless there i, an improvement, and 
on Wednesday the economics mmistiv warned that 
further antt-iiiflal’nn mr.tsuirs will have to come. 


Key indicators: British economy 


How are we doing 7 

Starting next week, these tables 
will be transferred to a now page 
designed to give a quick rundown 
on the Brit.sh economy, 
summer sing and commenting on 
the past week's economic news 
and the coming week's l.kely 
developments 

The page will double the 
functions of instant snapshot and 
permanent reference source, and 
will appear at the opening of the 
Business section 


Percentage: change on 



Month 

Index 

1963- 

previous 
100 month 

throe 

months 

one 

year 

Industrial 

production* 

Feb-uary 

135 1 

■ 15 

• 2 2 

■ 17 7 

employment* 

January 

38 4 

01 

; 0 1 

1 4 

productivity* 

January 

149 7 

06 

■ 07 

'80 

Export trade*t 

March 

165 

3 

■ 3’, 

1 7 

Retail trade* 

February 

123 9 

• 2 5 

■ 3 6 

10 4 

Unemployment* 

April 

12? 8 

2 ? 

1? 2 

29 0 

Average earnings* 

February 

223 1 

08 

1 n 

■ 148 

Retail prices 

March 

167 4 

■ 00 

1 9 

8 2 

Expoit prices 

February 

159 

ml 

2' 

- 7 

Import prices 

February 

159 

- 3 

■ 8 

- 19 


Export trade, retail trade . m volume terms (value at constant prices). 

Unemployment ' wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers ; latest rale 2 7 per 
cent. *Seasonally adjusted. tProvisional 
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Britain’s performance during the freive, when measured 
against what is happening in other eountries, must be 
considered a major success well worth boasting about. 
This is particularly true .since it happened when Britain 
faced the added handicap of a further 3 per cent devalua¬ 
tion between the beginning of Octolier and the end of 
February. 

The other economu news this week, of unemployment, 
consumer spending ami the money supply, was all a 
good deal better than last week’s alarming March trade 
deficit, though some people arc loth to admit it. 
Unemployment fell again between March and April by 
13,<>00 mi a seasonally adjusted basis. This was much 
smaller than ol late : the monthly average diop in 
January to March was over 30,00c), after 23,000 for 
November to January. Kven so, the boo,000 people still 
out of work in Britain is high compared with most of the 
post-wai years. The alarm in some quarters at the recent 
lapid fall in unemployment and fears of excess demand 
for labour seem to come fiom a etude extrapolation of 
trends together with evidence of strain in one or two 
sectors, such as construction, and particular areas, such 
as the south-east. These fears start panic calls for deflation, 
just as callin' fears of unemployment rising well beyond 
the im in.uk prompted last \ car's public spending 
decisions wliieh are now piovmg such an embarrassment. 
It is far too soon to start panicking again. Too little is 
knemui of what has been happening to piodue ti\ ity 
in industrv, about how much spare capacity still re-mains 
to be- exploited, and about whe-lhcr the' fall in unemploy¬ 
ment will slow down of its own accord. 

The' rise in consumers' spending in the first quarter, 
estimated at i!, per e cut up in \ohmic terms on the- fourth 
quarter of 11)72, is too fast to last. But much of this 
boom was caused by the buying spree on the eve of value- 
added tax and, to judge limn movements in earnings 
and pi ices so far this year, most of it must have been 
financed out ol savings. No wonder the building societies’ 
deposits took such a beating. The rising money supply 
has been feeding the growth in demand to some extent, 
but here again the latest figures dor March) show a 
slowdow n ('see page 8b ). 


Unemployment still too high Third worst to third best 

Unemployed excluding school-leavers £t O % rise in prices,year to Oct 
adult students (Biiiain) » % rise in prices, pa, Oct to Feb 
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The retail price figures for March alone make less 
happy residing and emphasise that Britain is now entering 
the period of maximum strain on the Government's 
anti-inllalion policy. The rise of over .1 per cent in the 
month tilings the. increase on a year earlier back above 
8 |kt cent, alt hough this straddles both the pre-freeze 
price explosion and the post-Ireeve slowdown. In the 
live months to March, including the freeze, the rise in 
ie tail prices was limited to 2] per cent, or G;, 1 per cent 
at an annual rate. Prices this month will rise faster with 
the introduction of Vat, and as the slump iise in com¬ 
modity pi ices works through to the consumer. 

In the next few months three woiries mav eomc to the 
fore. First, I ears that rising loud pi ices mav have a dis¬ 
proportionate ellcet on attitudes to inflation Secondly, 
doubts based on Mr Nixon’s experience : whether a prices 
and incomes policy can work for long These doubts arc 
piobablv misplaced. The third, and gieatest, worry is 
what will be the longer-term consequences ol the present 
worldwide ace deration in inflation. It may well lead, in 
1974 01 rt)7 r )- to a woild recession, as country aftei 

country is [uccipilaled or forced into demand deflation. 
Biiiain should determine to try to keep up its economic 
growth e ven if this happens. 


Life with the Arabs 

There were evident gaps in President Nixon's energy message. This suggests that 
America is going to depend on the Middle East countries, especially 
Saudi Arabia, as it has never done before 


Does Saudi Arabia really feel as concerned about 
Amciiea’s needs and the needs of the olhei industiialisccl 
countries .is it savs it does Ol cotuse, the attitudes 
of the other members ol the Organisation of Petroleum 
F.xporting Countries are important, too, lint Saudi 
Arabia alone: among them has the oil 1 e-serves to expand 
production in the: way the western countries 'plus Japan; 
want. So much of the: tense international oil situation 
and America’s so-called ” energy crisis ” boils clown to 
these questions: Are the Arabs (especially as represented 


by Saudi Arabia) friendly i Are they lovable ? If they 
are not, America, and probably the rest of the indus¬ 
trialised world, is going to hit some rough spots. 

That is one bit of the predicament. As for the develop¬ 
ing eountries, not even the wildest optimist expects Saudi 
Arabia and the other Opet countries to be charitable 
to them. Assuming constantly rising prices for oil, which 
almost every expert now does assume, the developing 
countries arc soon going to line! it very difficult to pay 
for the oil thev need. That is too bad, hut the industrialised 
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countries arc going to be too busy trying to save their 
own skins to give much help to anyone else. 

There are powerful forces (chief of them the Shall 
of Persia) that arc still exerting a moderating influence, 
but unless some fortunate occurrences take place, such 
as the speedy delivery of Alaskan oil to the American 
market or the discovery of huge oil reserves outside the 
()(><•< sphere, the moderate's are going to have a hard 
time in the next few years. Much of the order of things 
as we know it now will be changed unless America, japan 
and Europe can persuade Saudi Arabia to pump more 
oil out of the ground than its own interests would incline 
it to do. This point has not been reached yet. Saudi 
Arabia still has use for all the income it can earn from 
oil. Hut there are only 7m people m the country, and 
eventually the Saudis will have to dec ide whether to keep 
their oil in the- ground or pile up wealth that thev can 
only use leu investment outside the ir own eountrv 

Strength of the Saudis 

Much speculation has abe.idv taken place about (lie 
possible effects of such huge surpluses cm the- world’s 
monelaiv system Some estimates put Saudi Aiabia's 
annual surplus at more than $17 billion by the e.uly 
iqfius. That means trouble in store, but it vvill be minor 
compared with what would happen if the oil does not 
come out of the ground. Representatives of the oil 10111- 
p.uiies and western governments aie now trying to 
convince the- Saudis that they should be able to find safe, 
profitable investments for their money including the 
so-called " downstieani ’’ operations of the oil companies, 
whic h some of the companies might welcome il the price 
were 1 right but the Saudi officials who would be 
responsible for such investment have yet to budge fmm 
their traditional, conservative views One high-placed 
udvisei says he has been living to persuade the Saudis 
to invest in triple A bonds but so fai with little success 
They will have to change ihrii views greatly bcfoie 
they may be willing to have a go at anything more 
speculative. 

Although eveiything revolves around Saudi Arabia. 
Japan is also being visited intensively bv the oil diplomats 
these days. The aim is to convince the Japanese, who 
depend on the Middle East for mote of their enngy 
rc*cpurem<'nts than any othri huge industrialised nation, 
that it would be in even one’s best inlet est if they worked 
out a common approach with Europe- and America. 
Americans and Europeans were frightened bv an oil 
contract a Japanese group signed in Abu Dhabi a few 
month ago, under which the Japanese agice-d to pav 
considerable mote than the- market price-. They have 
been worried since bv persistent reports that the 
Japanese are bidding even higher prices elsewhere and 
aie finding imitators. 

The Japanese- are frightened that America vvill work 
out special airangcmcnls with some of the Middle East 
countries which vvill guarantee America its oil first, with 
what is left to be fought over by everyone else. A majority 
of the major oil companies are American, and America 
has been offered a special relationship by Saudi Arabia, 


so America probably could ng the- oil game to its own 
advantage- if it really wanted. However, America has been 
trying to reassure Japan and olhci countries that it has 
no wish to set off general disruption, and that, anyhow, 
the “energy crisis," however much piop.iganchsts 
may shout about il, exists only as .1 pmje-i lion ol 
current trends. The diplomats even go so far as to say 
that alternative fuels mav exist in sueh abundance in 
the 1980s that oil will be plentiful again and that its 
price may even fall. 

So far tin- Japanese are waiting and watching, but 
they were piobablv not cheered by the weakness of 
President Nixon's energy message, although they 
appreriate that it was important not to encourage the 
Opcc nations ativ furl hi t in 1 licit demands. The oil 
diplomats must now convince the Japanese that, despite 
the message, America will have developed .significant 
alternatives to oil by the iqllos and that there is a good 
chance- that Alaskan oil vvill miucc America's dependence 
on imports some lime before 1980. With a little more 
domc-stic ally pioduccd oil and gas, a little more con¬ 
servation and a little luck America, indeed, may be able 
to squeak through the 1970s without anything nunc than 
temporaiy difficulties, although there- arc certainly going 
to be. more of them. After 1980, it must find alternative- 
sources or there will be big double, but whether the 
Japanese and the other competitors for Midrlle East oil 
will accept even this view ol (hitlers is dillicult to foresee-. 

Israe l in the ointment 

Eveiyonc would relax .1 lor, n| course, if the Arab 
nations did not have a grudge to settle with America 
because of America's special relationship with Israel I11 
the past few years J'ranee most e onspicuousK, but other 
European nations as well, have tiled to dissociate them¬ 
selves from America's policy towards Israel. but there 
has not been much mileage- in this because- an oil embaigo 
against America could be successful only if the- Aiab oil 
states cut supplies to all other nations too. Otherwise, 
the gap in supplies could prohuhlv lie lilled bv the tlon- 
\r ub liieiubt-is ol ( )pce. 

A more emollient course might In- for the Japanese 
and Europeans to trv to persuade America to tone down 
its support for Israel. This might mollify the Arabs, at 
least temporal ilv, and mietii abo do little to c h.inge Un¬ 
balance of power in the- Middle East since, milil.uilv, 
the Israelis still tower over the Arab countries The 
Japanese and Europeans might abo press America to 
use its influence to persuade Israel to vield territotv it 
has held since the six-day wai in June, t<)(>7 Sheikh 
Ahmed Zaki Yamani, Saudi Arabia's oil minister, told 
the American Serretarv of Suite, Aft Rogers, last week 
that unless America does so Saudi Arabia may find it 
difficult to inn case its oil production or even maintain 
its present output. Iliat does not sound friendly or 
lovable-. Hut then- are limits to ail American willingness 
to bring pressure cm Israel, far less put its future- at risk. 
What does not seem to have been decided in time for 
Mr Nixon is what measures America can take to avoid 
anv major switc h of support between Arabs and Israelis. 
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BUSINESS 


Australia 


Let's see some action, sport 


I "lit* Whitlains descended on London 
this week, father Clough, mother and 
diarist Margaret, and assorted children 
and grandchildren, in a fu/zy auia of 
goneial goodwill about nothing in par¬ 
ticular that is typical of Mr Wlutlain’s 
style of government since he became 
prime minister four months ago, the 
first Labor politician to hold the office 
for 23 veais. Proposals, promises and 
even threats have streamed out of 
Canberra, hut the action has vet to be 
seen 

A left-wing inteilude has been over¬ 
due in Australia The new Labor 
ministers, out of powei for a genet a- 
tion, have been competing with each 
other for ambitious schemes to fill the 
lost time. The list so far includes a 
national health sersice ; a 3",-hour 
week ; equal pay foi women ; a 
nationalised insurance industry , a 
government-run oil business ; a huge 
programme of social welfair spending 
(especially on the aboriginals) and 
increased public works. On top of this 
there is the buv-bark-Austialia line 
to lie financed ; foreign investment dis¬ 
couraged ; takeovers banned ; and the 
Australian Industrial Development Cor¬ 
poration allowed up to £300111 to get 
the. government into industry. All 
expensive .stuff But in a country where 
politics have been dead for at least five 
vears. it has been welcomed. 

Mr Whitlani’s task now is to pick his 
priorities and get on with legislation 
Australian industry is holding back on 
the. investment decisions that it should 
be making now for 1973 until it sees 
bow many of his promises are translated 
nits) acts. But industry is happy with 
Mr Whitlam so far. The two have 
much in common. Both are federalists, 
anxious to use every opportunity to 
dilute the antique powers of the indivi¬ 
dual states. State laws still vary so much 
that big businesses find themselves 


operating as multinationals within the 
continent. Mr Whitlam’s programme 
can get off the ground only with a 
substantial shift of power to Canberra. 

Industry is happy, too, that an urban 
party is m power. The previous coali¬ 
tion o) Liberal and Country party 
politicians paid little attention to the 
problems of industry ; laisscr-faire was 
no panacea. And Mr liillv Snedden, 
the new leader of the opposition, is 
conspicuous in providing no alternative 
voice on how to nm the economy. 

It is, in fact, running itself very 
nicely, with no help from anyone. After 
stagnating at only per cent growth 
last year, the economy is expected to 
spurt to at least 7 per cent in real terms 
this year. Near-to-full employment looks 
a certainly and, internationally, 
Australia is protected by its robust 
£Hoom trade mu plus. The new govern¬ 
ment can take no credit for any of 
this I nor can the Liberals) but Mr 
Whitlam has time to settle down. He 
certainly needs it. 

The few economic derisions that the 
Labor government made in its first 
weeks would mostly have, been better 
unmade. Less than a month after taking 
office, the decision was taken to revalue 
the Australian dollar by 7 per cent 
largely as a political gambit--there was 
certainly no international pressure to 
do so. When the American dollar de¬ 
valued by 10 per cent only weeks later, 
the Australians were left looking un¬ 
necessarily overvalued. As an exporter 
of raw materials whose prices in world 
markets are usually fixed in American 
dollars, Australia now finds itself earn¬ 
ing 17 per cent less: losing out on 
much of the present boom. The surging 
world demand for commodities is 
momentarily obscuring this, but when 
the cycle turns again, as it has already 
begun to do for wool, the size of Mr 
Whitlam’s error will begin to be seen. 



Whitlam: promises, promises 


Anti-foreign investment _ 

Buy back 

Australia? _ 

Economic nationalism buy back 
Australia was Mr Whitlam’s most 
popular election platform. And now in 
office he has slapped a 25 per cent 
surcharge on all foreign loans brought 
to Australia—with the piedictable 
result that such loans have dried up. 
Overseas investment in real estate has 
also been stopped, which has helped to 
curb the rise in land prices. 

Initially, this has been very well 
received. Foreign takeovers of 
Australian companies, once the pattern 
of the country’s industrial development, 
are now regarded as unthinkable. 
Australian business executives had 
grown increasingly resentful of working 
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Another ' 
Excellent year 


^ Group turnover, 

£264,829,000-up 22% 

% Pre tax profits, 
£15,628,000-up 37% 

% Earnings per share, 

13-lp-up 42% 



1972 was a year ofsignificanl progress -the 
financial results reflect (lie great strength of 
the Ready Mixed Concrete group. 

Our substantial investments in the U.K. during 
the past years are now beginning to yield 
appropriate rewards. 

Similar long term policies are being 
implemented in Rurope. We are confident that 
these investments will provide continuing 
growth for the future. 

We constantly scrutinise the trading potential 
in overseas countries and we shall establish 
ourselves wherever we consider an adequate 
return will be earned. 

Helped by mild weather the current year 
has started well in the U.K. and overseas. 

A further increase in Group earnings is 
expected in 1973. 

Copies of the 1972 Report are available from 
the Secretary, Ready Mixed Concrete Ltd., 
RMC House, High Street, Reltham, 

Middlesex TW13 4HA. 
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BOWATER 


“Strategy of sustained growth..!’ 
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proiltiels to a much more hro.ulh based international manufacturing 
and trailing organisation.' 
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1 '.opics of the report are available from the Secretary, The Bowutcr (Corporation, llowatcr House, Knighlsbridge, London, SVViX 7LK. 

Eh-' Atiwul (uncial Meeting zviU iv held in London on May : s next 
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The pull of Asia 

I <poi ts by destination 


1972 



1951 total-A$2-0b« 
1972 total: A$4-8bn 


for foreign capital. Seven of the io 
l.ugest Australian companies are 
substantially owned by foreign 
interests ; there is now a scurry among 
them to increase Australian ownership 
liv floating shares on the Melbourne 
and Sydney stock markets. Earlier this 
month the British company, Rio Tinto- 
/tnc, offered a 9 per cent stake in its 
Vustialian subsidiary to the govern¬ 
ment itself, hut the £26111 offer was 
turned down. The government has 
better ways to spend its money than 
buying Australia back for cash. 

Eventually, the policy of economic 
nationalism is certain to run into 
trouble. Whom is it directed against .' 
The British have ilg billion invested in 
the country, which is probably the 
largest stake, but is not growing nearly 
as fast as Japanese investment. If the 
idea is to prevent a disproportionate 
Japanese influence, that would he 
better done by counterbalancing it with 
European and American investment. 
I'he Australian capital market, on its 
own, is too limited to supply the 
funds to keep the country expanding 
at its present pace. The huge sums 
needed to open the Pilbara iron ore 
belt and to develop Australia’s nickel 
deposits had to come largely from over¬ 
seas. Development of Australia’s oil 
and natural gas fields will be 
unnecessarily slow unless foreign money, 
technology and equity participation are 
all invited. Anyway, it is a complete 
misconception to regard foreign capital 
rtvestment as the big threat to Austra¬ 
lia’s sovereignty. 

The Japanese now import three 
times as much from Australia as the 
British do. It is this that gives them 
great power. When Tokyo’s ministry 
for international trade and industry 
decided this month that Japan was 
paying too much for its wool, a direc¬ 
tive went out, the Japanese stopped 
buying, and at the next auction prices 
were go per cent down. The Japanese 


are now in the process of deciding by 
how much they should increase 
Australia’s iron ore contracts as com¬ 
pensation for the devaluation of the 
American dollar. So long as the 
Japanese need the ore, they will 
carefully assess the awards for each 
mineral company, providing just 
sufficient carrot to keep the required 
production from it profitable ; but two 
years ago, when their steel industry 
was in recession, the Japanese abruptly 
broke all the contracts—and Australia 
had no come-back. Since the Japanese 
conglomerates have equity stakes in 
most of the iron ore companies (as well 
as in the Japanese steel companies) they 
know just how far the Australians can 
be pressed. Australia’s economy has 
become inevitable’ tied to its largest 
market. And there is little economic 
nationalism can do about it. 

ou _ 

Piped ream 
pipelines _ 

I'he growth of Australia’s economy 
over the next decade will be largely 
set by the speed with which it can 
exploit its oil and gas reserves, and 
bring the energy from them to where 
it is needed : the conurbations of the 
south east and the mineral belts of 
Western Australia. I'hc Labor gov¬ 
ernment has decided that this task is 
too important to be left to the oil¬ 
men : so Mr R. E. X. Connor, the 
minister for minerals and energy, has 
announced that he is going to set up 
a new public, authority to undertake 
exploration and development on its 
own, with the obvious threat of squeez¬ 
ing private enterprise out of the 
business. This is on top of proposals 
for a national gas grid (which would 
effectively nationalise the gas indus¬ 
try) and a ban on oil and gas exports. 
It is not surprising that the industry 
is squealing : it has already sunk 
£47",m into exploration costs 
alone. 

Australia is 70 per cent sufficient 
in oil at the moment. Almost all its 
present domestic supplies come from 
the offshore fields of the. Bass Strait, 
conveniently close to Melbourne and 
Sydney ; but these arc unlikely to 
supply more than 40 per cent of the 
country's needs by 1978. They are 
already at peak production. The last 
significant find in the Bass Strait was 
in 1968 ; extensive drilling of the area 
since then has proved only an 
expensive disappointment. This is why 
Australian industry sets such great 



Connor: how to lose friends 


store on the massive recent gas 
finds in the centre of the country at 
Palm Valley and ofl shore on the 
north-west continental shelf. It is 
not worried who develops these finds 
provided they aie brought i.tpidK on 
tap, but it does hope Mr Connor is 
not going to impose long political 
delays 011 top of what look like huge 
technical and financial problems. The 
discoveries bv Woodside-Buimah of a 
recoverable 8 thousand billion cubic 
feet of gas on the north-west shelf 
have been made at depths of 400 
feet, too miles from the shore in what 
is a cyclone area. The technical difh- 
culties in extraction wiM be consider¬ 
able ; but, if oilmen ran use some of the 
lessons learned in Britain's North Sea 
fields, it should be feasible within 
three years. 

Massive foreign capital would then 
be needed. This would certainly be 
forthcoming if much of the gas could 
be exported to the thirsty markets of 
the United States and Japan ; but 
at present the government ts banning 
this. Woodside-Burmali, anxious to 
recoup its C 57111 investment 111 
exploration, is having to wait for Can¬ 
berra's attitudes to become dearer. 
The company's shares yo-yo with evciv 
rumour. 

Mr Connor will not be popular 
with his cabinet colleagues it lie 
spends huge, sums drilling tiskv wells 
m cyclone areas when money is 
urgently needed for other federal pro¬ 
grammes. In the end foreign capital 
is likely to be called 111 to develop 
the shelf, and Mr Connor will have 
to content himself with controlling 
supplies through a national pipeline. 
Even then, he would be unwise to go 
for a grid system coveting the conti¬ 
nent. A line from the north-west shelf 
down to Perth, and perhaps also 
across to the mineral reserves of the 
Pilhaia, seems probable ; but the idea 
of a 3,000 mile trek across to Sydney 
sounds more like a political balloon 
than an economic concept. At best, 
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a line from Palm Valiev to the vnuth- 
east is a possibility, lsven these hunted 
trunk lines will need huge t ujnta .1 
investment : perhaps one mote suited 
to a government marketing authority 
than is deep sea exploration, but 
worthwhile only 1 I sou think Mr 
Clonnot will lie moie efficient than 
capitalists 

Outback 

Gold on the hoof? 

Down on die farm life is .suddenly 
sweet. Bum has come to the drought- 
ridden ami marginal farms of Western 
Austiaha and the Northern Territories, 
and unprecedented profits to the util 
i.inches of (,)ueensland and New South 
Wales. W ool and beef have, fot this 
sear at least, teplaied niuieials as 
Austiaha’s glamour pioducts. Most 
farmeis have used the sears grace 
mereK to net out of debt and replenish 
their mat Inner y They are domi> this 
just at the lime when then political 
power is being rinded. Mr Whitlams 
coristiluencs is urban. One of the 
prune minister's lust proposals has 
been to shif’ uu genvm.mder! the dis¬ 
proportionate wen'llt given to the rural 
vote, in lav our o| the H.j ]iet cent of 
Ausiiahans who live in cities. 

1 he farmers are still happy because 
a per cent rise is being foiei ast foi 
rural exports this financial year. Total 
farm exportv should touch C l .7 billion, 
after a quo pei cent use m the price of 
wool m one year, the wool clip should 
reach C r , 7 om this season, while meat 
exports, at today's fancy prices, could 
reach C 7 arn The only bad agrnul- 
luial news ol this year has hit the 
wheat and grain fanners 111 southern 
Australia, where drought has cut yields 
by 40 per cent. But for 11174 - 7 .) there 
aie problems ahead. 

Since all export c|uotas wete lifted 
by the vvoihl Mig.11 jiai t last seat, 
Australia has been able to sell more 
than its .allotted IJ.‘ per cent vvoilcl 
c|iiota, and at high mteinaiioiial puces 
o| around boo a ton. I bis season the 
industry, dominated by the C lolomal 
Sugar Refining (lornpanv which c' 011 - 
tnils ny per cent of the country's out¬ 
put, should earn Ci.jnm from exports, 
exploding the myth that the Australian 
sugar industry yvould collapse on 
Britain's joining the < ommon market. 
11 has never done better. 

Wool prices arc- already tailing. In 
the [last month alone they have dipped 
•jo per cent after readmit' lidirulously 
hit’ll levels. 'This year’s auctions end in 
midsummer , and many textile nianu- 


Everything's up 
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factmers intend to live on their stocks 
for the next few months, saving they 
will not buy again until the next 
season’s auctions. They aie confident 
that puces will he much lower then 
because' the Japanese are not expected 
to hid up in the mad way that they 
'lid this season. Kven if they (lid, 
\usti,ilia's sheep farmers should still 
brine, the puces down themselves. 
Dazzled by recent prices and forget¬ 
ting the low ones of only three years 
ago when it yeas hardly worth shearing 
the- sheep at all they have rushed to 
hmld up then herds anil put marginal 
land undet sheep attain. Many farmeis 
went out of sheep when prices fell, 
and there were actually rim fevvet 
animals around last year than in 1 c> 71 . 
After the huge sinplus of 11 ) 71 - 72 , the 
clip has been 7 per cent smaller in 
1 c> 7 j -74 ; this was a main reason why 
prices rose- as sharply as they did when 
Japan rushed into the market. 

Australia's sheep men are so anxious 
to sell then wool the- moment it is olf 
the sheep's hack th.it they announced 
on Wednesday that next season’s auc¬ 
tions will he brought forward from late 
August to July. 1 his is the first move 
towards year-round selling, but U may 
be rapidly reversed if puces really stay 
down. 

The ideas that were being aired m 


1971 , for the marketing corporation 
to buy and market the entire Austra¬ 
lian wool clip, were forgotten with 
this season's dizzy prices. Had a Labor 
government been in power then, it 
would certainly have pressed the idea 
further as a step towards greater 
federal control. The wise sheep farmer 
might take this opportunity to cash 
irr on the high real estate value that 
he can now get for his farm ; but most 
will choose to stay around to moan 
about the hard days that are very 
likely to come again. Uv then there 
will he fewer sympathetic local 
>1 iticians to listen. 


Commie pommies 


Hawke hovering 


No tougher problem faces the 
Australian Labor party than labour A 
confrontation between Mr Whitburn and 
the unions is still at least a year ayvay, 
hut it is going to he a dandv when it 
comes. By custom dating from the turn 
of the century Australia's disputes have 
been supposed to he settled hv arbitra¬ 
tion. That custom is now breaking 
down. The new system is foi bargaining 
along British lines, with strikes followed 
In inflationary settlements. 

This is one of the foremost worries 
of Australian industry. And it is being 
speeded hv the Labor government's new 
minister of labour, Mr Civile Cameron, 
whose repeated and scathing attacks 
both on industry and the civil service 
augur badly for industrial peace Much 
of the growing labour problem in 
Australia springs from the plethora of 
competing trade unions There are 
more than 900 unions m the country. 
Although many are now in the process 
oT merging with, or taking over, other 
unions, demarcation disputes and 
quarrels over membership are increas¬ 
ingly ending in strikes. 

.Australian management, used to the 
romfort of the old arbitration system. 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 


Gold rush 

The high world gold price of $90 00 an 
ounce has suddenly made the old 
Australian gold mines economic again 
Australia's gold production, once the 
world's highest, has halved in the past 
decade to 615.000 oz But production 
this year is 10% up and Kalgoorlie, the 
scene of last century's gold rush, is 
active again The Commonwealth 
government may shortly help to 
subsidise production 


Index Percentage 

1963 — 100 change on 

Apr Apr one one 

17 25 month year 


All items 

201 6 

2028* 

- 1.2 

1 57.5 

Food 

207 9 

207.7* 

1 34 

-1 47 1 

Fibres 

194.4 

197.6* 

- 125 

t-96 2 

Metals 

261 0 

263.8 

-f 39 

-F44.1 

Misc 

175 5 

175.7* 

■t 1.9 

F56.7 


*provisional 
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How global does 
a company have to 
be before 

it needs the services 
of an international 
bank? 


00 


Most of your business can he just 
around the corner and you can still benefit. 

By getting to know what to expect when 
you’re multinational while you’re national. 

Here’s where Sumitomo can help. 

We’re an international bank with a long¬ 
standing history meeting all of the banking 
needs of multinational companies and 
companies that would like to be. 

In trade worldwide, you’ll find we 
extend fast, efficient services to help you 
with export-import credits, and 
commercial letters of credit both as an 
opening and as a paying bank. 

With assets totaling US 2d billion dollars, 


you’ll also find we can help with 
investment and joint-venture specifics, 
short, medium, and long-term loans. 

In providing information on markets 
worldwide, again, you’ll find we can help 
with branch offices in such key financial 
centers as New York, London, Diissel- 
dorf, and Singapore and other important 
points and representatives, subsidiaries, 
and affiliates worldwide. 

In’fact, there’s hardly any area of 
international banking and financing where 
Sumitomo can't help you. The reason 
we’re bankers and financiers around the 
world for many multinational companies. 


_ The bank that helps you GROW 

The Sumitomo Bank Ltd. 

Tokyo, Osaka, Kyoto, Kobe, Nagoya and other major cities in Japan 
London Branch: 5 Moorgate, London, E C. 2 Telephone 600-0211 Telex 8R766R 
Dlisseldorf Branch: 4000, Dusseldorf. Komgsalle 28. W. Germany Telephone: '0211 10594 Telex 85871 14 
Vienna Representative Office: Borsegasse 11, Borsegeb4ude 1010, Wien Telephone. Wien 6 373 68 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Hong Kong, Singapore, Sydney, Sao Paulo 


When you travel carry Sumitomo Yen Travelers Cheques. 



Foseco 
Minsep 
-record 
sales and 
profit in 

1972 

• 3 * 23% increase in profit before tax to 
^ £7,189,000 compared with £5,838,000 
in 1971. 

•A* Earnings per share increased to a record 
8.5p compared with 7.Op in 1971. 

Substantial development by all sectors 
of the business in worldwide operations. 

All sectors maintaining progress in 1973. 


Summarised Results 

for the yu.ir prided 31st Due ombur 



1972 

1971 


£'000 

£'000 

Sales outside the Group 

58,256 

47,701 

Profit before tax 

7,189 

5,838 

Tax 

3,042 

2,414 

Minorities 

345 

305 

Net equity earnings 

3,739 

3,056 

Earnings per ordy share 

8.5p 

7.Op 


Copies uf the Anriit.il Report will bo available .jfier 1st June 
from iht; Seurut.irv f omu o Minsep Ltd JO Queen Anno s Gate. 
London SWIM 9AR (01 839 /0J0) 
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(‘The computer] 


company 
you can 
call on. J 



Nixdorf Computer's phenomenal growth (1968 turn¬ 
over Cl 4 million, 1972 turnover C57 million) originates 
from an attitude of mind that eliminates the mystique of 
the computer. Nixdorf computers are employed to 
provide solutions to business problems in an economical 
and logical manner. Instead of making giant 'brains' which 
only a few equally giant companies can use to the full. 
Nixdorf make computers designed to suit both large and 
small businesses. Moreover the modular concept of 
Nixdorf computers means, simply, that your computer 
system can be expanded to match your business growth 
Already there are numerous world wide Nixdorf 
installations, like the 820/25 system. Are you getting 
effective solutions to your business problems? 



NIXDORF 



COMPUTER 

50 SALISBURY ROAD HOUNSLOW TW4 6JW 
TEL 01-572 2981 TELEX: 934030 
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Hawke : worth two in the bush ? 


is inept at collective bargaining. Some 
0! the biggest companies complain that 
the growing labour unrest is imported 
bom Britain and openly refuse to 
employ immigrants who have had trade 
union experience 111 Britain. These 
commie pommies'' are noted and by¬ 
passed. The Australian trade union 
movement is not much help to the 
immigrants. Indeed, it has been one 
ol the strongest forces m favour of 
(losing the old open dooi to them It 
has .a eused some big companies, not- 
nhlv Australia's largest, Broken Hill 
1’iopiietarv, of using immigiant workers 
who can be fobbed oil with lower 
wages The proposals made bv Mr 
Wlutlam to end subsidised immigration 
and limit the number of new arrivals 
stem largely fiom the fear that 
immigration undermines the bargaining 
position of the labour force. 

At the moment most wage settle¬ 
ments aie being made just in double 
figures, contributing to Australia’s 8 
per cent per annum price inflation rate 
On top of this there is the promise of 
e(|ual pav and a 3',-hour week Some¬ 
time next vear the Canberra govern¬ 
ment will be forced to slow this rate 
with an adaptation of the Nixon 'Heath 
model of a pi ices and incomes poliev. 
1 he first part of the programme is 
.dieadv being widely discussed. But 
once he restricts incomes, Mr Whitlam’s 
honevmoon will he at an end. At that 
tage it is likelv that the shadowy figure 
of Mr Boh Hawke will reappear. 

Mr Hawke, Australia’s most effective 
trade union leader, was one of the 
most vocal supports for the Labor party 
during the last election ; he seas tipped 
■it the time as the real power behind 
the Whitlam throne. Since Labor’s vic¬ 


tory, lie has slipped into the back¬ 
ground, allowing the new ministers to 
catch the headlines and trip themselves 
up When the confrontation between 
the government and the unions does 
come nobody should be surprised to 
see Mr Hawke soar into prominence 
again as the true leader of Labor 

Stock markets 

Brits quit 

Small private investors in London 
have been weeding Australian storks 
from their portfolios for the past six 
months, cashing in the bonuses ollered 
first by the sudden dollar premium 
on Australian shaies after steiling's 
Boat last June and then by Decem¬ 
ber's upvaluation of the Australian 
dollar. Fund managers and other 
institutional investors have kept 
greater faith in the Austialian 
market. They have been ill-rewarded 
by a 13 pci cent dip in Australian 
equity pi ices m the past three months. 
Tins fall, feci by surplus stocks from 
London, is mainly a sign of the 
suspicions that the Labor government 
has moused in the conservative 
financial circles of Sydney and Mel¬ 
bourne. It will lie disappointing if 
there is not a rebound over the next 
nine months. 

Tins is probablv a good time to 
begin snooping around for good pur¬ 
chases to be held with a sear's view 
Not the old favourites of Anstialia's 
laissez-faire days, but shares that will 
piolit from the new government's 
policies With the Labor parts (unl¬ 
imited 10 inciease home rmneiship and 
to a huge public winks proeiamme, 
shares in the construction induslis, 
and particularly the supply side, look 
good 1 ids. Pioneer ('oneiric at $ 2 .m 


and Blue Metal Inclustnes at $i.-,o both 
seem cheap, i he shops should enjoy 
a year of consume! bouni ; Mver 
Emporium was the only (ham last 
year to mocase Us ptnfii m.ugms As 
so often when expansion mixes uith 
inflation, die finance sec ten is hc"m- 
nmg to look cheap . big banks like the 
National Bank of Australasia an- sell¬ 
ing at only ten times piospecloe 
rat mugs. 

F 01 the heavy industrial companies 
the going will he hauler. Bioken Hill 
Pioprictaiv has seen its shaies slip 
liom 8731 in 1070 to yjtip now ; it 
will lie a tough climb back because 
the government is keeping a close 
watch on steel and oil juices, the com¬ 
pany's majm inoiievs|imneis. But the 
steel industry is at present enjoying 
the same boom m Australia as else¬ 
where ; the good piotits now heme 
earned should bring down Bioken 
Hill's |We of 17 next ye .11 : the stock 
lias probably been ovcisold. 

Some ol the hi" mineral com¬ 
panies should be avoided Hanieiylev, 
Anstialia's second hugest non cue 
expoilci, is onlv just bicakms* even 
on its conttaets even dining today s 
boom: Robe Rivet, its smallei mal. 
Inis needed lielji f 10111 the Japanese 
to keep ill business at all. Flic shaies 
ol (ioii/inc Riotmto of Australia ate 
likely to be kc'jit up mamlv on the 
good earnings horn its llnii'Minv ille 
cojiper stake 'Flic Melbourne Metals 
Index, at J 70 , is .dieadv 110 pci cent 
oil its high, and seems unliRelv to 
tccovet its old "iisto ( )nc cm option 
could be \Y (■'In n M .mu" w lu< h 
UK leased -.lies bv Oh pei ceuf in die 
lust ball of the ve.u and which lias 
been saved the ill odeiis ol Ausiitdia - 
upvaluation In ,1 17 pin icnl boost 

m the woild nickel June last ( )i lohei 
At [', 8 ( 1 . it ollets some snipe 
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Jim and Kenneth open a 
joint account 


S11 Kenneth Keith has always thought 
that the future oi banking las with the 
but; battalions. Mr Jim SlattT has 
always thought that financial institu¬ 
tions need the muscle ol a huge capital 
base, Then* i\ therelote, a kind of 
naturalness about the merger of the 
Hill Samuel (lump (net assets C.jom, 
but with deposits of around Ctiyjin) 
with Slater, Walker Securities (deposits 
of only Cl Mom, but capital resources of 
Cl’ pn). The ifsult is a coinpaiiv with 
resouii.es ol Clf,om of its own, deposits 
of enjoin and total assets of C1.1 
billion. It is one of the biggest mer¬ 
chant banks in the vvoild, and intends 
to become a world meuhant bank. 

Sir Kenneth is an ace. bank me.igei - 
maker, lie started out at Philip ilill, 
melted it with Higginson m Uf, 1, with 
Krlangeis in 1 and with M. 

Samuel in iqtK,. As one would expect, 
lie has curne out of this latest, grandest, 
culminating merger extremely well. ] le 
is to be cliaiiman of the group ancl 
Jim deputy chaninan. Ilill Samuel's 
Mr Robeit l'.lark is to be the chair¬ 
man of the bank, and joint managing 
director of the group. In profits 
and assets, Ilill Samuel seems to be 
getting more than its fair share. The 
sliaie exchange of three Slater, Walker 
for eve tv four ilill Samuel will give 
the Hill Samuel ites 33 per rent of the 
group, but tliev ate only putting in a 
quarter of the net assets and 32 per¬ 
cent of the net piolits. 

One very important concession made 
to Sir Kenneth is that the Slater, 
Walker name is to vanish and be 
replaced by Hill Samuel’s. Apart from 
name-dropping, Mr Slater has 
acquired the final seal of respect¬ 
ability : entry into the Accepting 
House.s Committee. In more practical 
terms, it does actually make a lot of 
sense to have merchant banks with 
both wits and muscle. The new Hill 


Samuel can go in several directions at 
once. It can extend the commercial 
banking- - ie, monev-takuig arid money 
lending -bv using its huge reserves and 
piles of cash as a basis for taking on 
deposits and making loans much faster 
than either bank could independently. 


And it might develop a banque 
d'affaires relationship with industrial 
companies to try to make them mote 
efficient. Mr Slater's grand design is to 
be important in banking, investment 
management, insurance and property- 
all internationally. What with a mer¬ 
chant banker as the next governor of 
the Bank of England, the City might 
even see Hill Samuel take over an 
insurance company (perhaps Eagle 
Star, which is close to Hill Samuel, and 
a property company to become the 
biggest financial conglomerate of them 
all. 


May day: 

Who's in, who's out on Tuesday and what the unions 

told them to do 

1 " Strike " 1 


Members 

Affected industries 

Enqineors 

(000s) 

1,400 

header 

Huqh Scanlon 

Cars 

Public employees 

397 

Alan Fisher 

Aircraft 

Engineering 

Council workers 

Builders 

260 

George Smith 

Hospitals 

Building 

Soqat 

193 

Vincent Flynn 

Printing 

Boilermakers 

127 

Dan McGarvey 

Shipbuilding 

Nalsopa 

51 

Dick Briginshaw 

Printing 

Aslef 

27 

Ray Buckton 

Train driving 

Actat 

17 

Alan Sapper 

Films/TV 

" Strike if you like " 

Transport and General 

1.643 

Jack Jones 

Docks 

General and Municipal 

842 

David Basnett 

Buses 

Lorry driving 

Engineering 

Gas 

Shopworkers 

319 

A If Allen 

Shipbuilding 

Engineering 

Council workers 

Shops 

Managerial staffs 

260 

Clive Jenkins 

Offices 

Civil service 

135 

Bill Kendall 

Technicians 

Civil service 

" Don't strike " 

Government officers 

500 

Walter Anderson 

Local government 

Electricians 

420 

Frank Chappie 

Power stations 

Teachers 

277 

Ted Britton 

Plumbing 

Electronics 

Schools 

Miners 

276 

Joe Gormley 

Coalmining 

Rjilwaymen 

194 

Sidney Greene 

Railways 

Postmen 

192 

Tom Jackson 

Post office 

Apex 

118 

Roy Grantham 

Offices 

Steelmen 

108 

Dai Davies 

Steel 

National Graphical 

103 

John Bonfield 

Printing 

Bank staff 

92 

Leif Mills 

Clearing banks 

Health workers 

90 

Frank Lynch 

Hospitals 

Seamen 

50 

Bill Hogarth 

Shipping 





We deliver Canada. 

Contact the helpful bank for your copy of 
"Businessman's Canada'' 
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Business luncheons 


Al I hr i ml nl .1 hum join nrs . 
ullli li Would \(»1J iath< i hi l,io\i 
with' I nlanplmt'\ our 1 m i) nil 
linm.i sp.i^hrtli |unt lion'! 'i 
i nmplrt in;* .in I r i (c i ( 'it\ him h 
with i nlh r and i hi ( si anil 
hi units' 

\\ iu n Min’i «■ uniiin on .1 lm‘iiu".s 
tup, it’s iii.kI nrss tos |k ml un- 
pimlui ti\r hours in tin ill 1 \ 11 n r 
.( .11 Travel Intel Cits 111 ;mm h.m 
1 »union . 1111 ! him \ mu si 11 turn to 
pirjMirloi \uiir liUTtlli!/ Turn 
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sum destination 
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Inter-City front London 


Gl.isyow 

hum Iusian 

R 

l» hn 01 nuns 

Nb al.i-.iIo 

tr'*m Kiiiy's Ciosl 

1!» 

) hrs 311 mint 

1 iviMjionl 

frutii i nstnii 

12 

! Iirs .10 nuns 

NnMipyh.nn (ram f>t i’dticidl 

10 

1 In hS nuns 

L.udill 

liom t'.Hldmyiuii 

20 

l Ins 0/ mini 

L eoils 

hum King s Cioss 

10 

) Isn 3S mins 


Full details from principal British Rail Stations 
or Appointed Trevel Agents. 


Inter-City is for you- 
Better by far than going by car 











The Maxi is no ordinary car. It’s a 
cry comfortable five seater saloon 
when you want a saloon. 

In fact, it’s a lot more comfortable 
•ban most, with standard features like 
iully adjustable ahd reclining front 
‘.cats and fitted carpeting throughout. 

The Maxi is an estate when you 
want an estate. Simply fold the rear 


seats forward and there’s 44 ■ 5 cu. ft. of 
load space behind you. 

The Maxi combines fast lane 
motorway performance (die fifth gear 
keeps the revs, and petrol consumption 
down) with rally class roadholding - 
front wheel drive and radial tyres keep 




Your life is full of surprising variety. 
Your car should be the same. 

^Austin^to^ 

From British Ixyland. 

Makers of the best selling cars in Britain. 



Maxi 1500- C UB2 14. M,.xi 1750' t l229.80 Maxi HI.. < 1 V>4 92 inclusive ol car tax arul V A '] (seat Ivlts, delivers and nmnlxr plates ixlra) 











Air France introduces theTahiti break:Tbkyo-lahiti-Lima. 
Because a businessman needs all the breaks he can get. 

When business takes \ mi Irom tin' ()i lent to Soutii America, An li.uu e 
dI I ci s .1 lnt lc pai .nil sc aloi ic l he w,i\. Wc'i c open in;; a new roll re between Iokyo 
.iiul I 1111.1 In w,i\ ot 1 .iluti. 

It \ on i .in i mist la lull’s exotn i harms, voiu .in in.ike the ti ip with ) list 
a siii>it relurlim; slop. Hut w In not let \ onrselt be scJneeil bv ibis bibulous place 
t li.it i \ ists toi most pei iple onl\ in ill earns. 

I ,ii|o\ I a bit is smoot b s.iihK be.u I les, t nil] noise i rvsta 1 water a ml 
uKllu i Innate. Not to mention its lcpeiulaiN hospitality. 'jrJSmi 

1 lien atiei a lew ila\ s \ oiu an »o back to business / 

know mp \ ou've li.nl one ol life’s most be a lit llu I breaks. /. 1 

AIR FRANCE .' " / 


Air France understands 
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Prices 

The first 70 

Applications for price increases began 
to flood into the price commission this 
week. The 180 or so large companies 
that have to ask before raising their 
prices were slow off the mark, 
apparently waiting for the commission 
to get its statutory teeth on Sunday. 
But 70-75 claims had been slapped 
in this week. The first answers are 
expected in the middle of next week. 

The pressure really came on to the 
commission’s chairman, Sir Arthur 
Cockfield, and his team when the 
British Steel Corporation opened nego¬ 
tiations for permission to pass on the 
wider effect of its 9.5 per cent increase 
in the price of bulk steel products 
covered by KEG rules. Most types of 
steel, like sheet and section, are con¬ 
trolled by the Treaty of Paris, and are 
specifically exempt from stage two con¬ 
trol. But some others are not. The most 
important exception is steel tube, but 
the list also includes castings and foith¬ 
ings and some cpiite illogical examples 
like bright bar, which is merely rolled 
liar that has had the surface ground 
smooth. The half dozen largest private 
steel firms that also have to ask before 
raising prices have been talking to the 
commission too. The other 95 private 
steel producers, some of them quite 
tiny affairs, are biting their nails 
wondering where to set their prices. 

They are not the only ones. Too 
many man hours are being put m 
around the country by managements 
trying to present a case which will not 
be rejected or, in the vast majority of 
linns which only have to report after 
the event, be queried and messed about 
with in retrospect. \ ery few have much 
confidence that the commission is suf¬ 
ficiently well prepared to deal quickly 
with applications. The commission is 
nil only half-staffed. The special food 
panel, one of its key parts, has only 
as head man, the deputy chairman, 
Mr Kenneth Noble. None, of the other 
;op people it hoped to co-opt have yet 
been appointed. 

The oil industry is likelv to be the 
first to he dealt with by the com¬ 
mission. Several major companies, 
including Shell Mex and BP, Mobil 
■md Esso, have asked to pass on higher 
< osts of crude oil in the form of an 
'verage ip a gallon. The application 
udicates that petrol would go up ip 
•md diesel oil bv jp, but that fuel oil 
mainly used by industry) would stay 
die same. The breadmakers arc also 
pressing hard, led by Rank Hovis 
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McDougall, which has one-quarter of 
the £42om-a-year British market. 

Other food processors aic lining up, 
anxious to pass on increases in the 
prices of fish, meat, sugar, eggs and 
cereals, which they claim are up by 
approaching 20 per cent since last 
September. Heinz is after higher prices 
for canned soup, for example, and 
Birds Eye for frozen peas. 

The list is already lengthy : 
aluminium ingot, carmakers, textile 
manufacturers, food processors, paper 
makers, man-made fibres and eventu¬ 
ally the whole gamut of engineering. 
How long will Sir Arthur retain his 
urbanity ? 

Moscow talks 

Peter's 

peregrinations 

The Government wanted to send a 
senior member of the cabinet to Mos¬ 
cow to mend its bridges with the 
Kremlin and the least obvious move 
was to despatch Mr Peter Walker, 
fresh from Peking, under the guise 
of talking about trade and why the 
Russians were doing progressively 'ess 
with Britain. The result was that Mr 
Walker got rather more of a red carpet 
rereption last week than lie would have 
done if he had been visiting Mr 
Kosygin purely in bis capacity as Secre¬ 
tary of Slate for Trade and Industry, 
and probably came, away with rather 
less on the purely tiade side as a result. 

Russia imported only £qom from 
Britain last year, which is less than 
Britain was selling four years ago and, 
iu volume, substantially less. There is 
every reason to think that this is deli¬ 
berate Russian policy, because British 
exports to other east European coun¬ 
tries have been dome; well. British 
manufacture!s cannot be accused of not 
knowing how to do .business in com¬ 
munist count lies. Mi Walkei’s |nb was 
to get Bntish industry off the Russians’ 
black list, but it will be some time 
before anyone can tell how successful 
he was. 

The Russians had theii own list of 
complaints teadv for Mr Walker. They 
exported £22810 of goods to Britain 
last seal hut this was chiefly timber. 


UK exports (Cm) 

1969 

to 

1972 

change 

Russia 

97 2 

90.3 

7.1 

Poland 

55 1 

75 4 

■ 36 9 

Rumania 

29.1 

388 

i 33 6 

Czechoslovakia 

18.2 

23 7 

| 30 5 

Hungary 

13 3 

22 9 

i 71 9 

East Germany 

12 8 

150 

1 174 


85 



Walker (right) : red carpet, naturally 


diamonds, futs and suchlike when 
what they teally wanted to sell was 
machinery. The answer to that was that 
the Bntish market was open to all 
comers ; all they had to do was to have 
the light product. But the Russians 
have heard that one Itefoie, too, and 
they asked Mr Walker whether it would 
nut be possible to do somethin" about 
the purchasing policy of the national¬ 
ised industries. 

The British Steel Goipoiation is on 
the verge ol a vast modernisation pro¬ 
gramme and tlieic are aspects of steel- 
makmg 111 which members of the C011- 
fedeiatiou of Bntish Industry who 
went out with Mr Walkei thought that 
tin- Russians .lie technically ahead, and 
should he invited to hid lor BSG con¬ 
tracts. But there is .1 warning m what 
lias been happening iinilei vetv similar 
cncumstanccs in France, wlieie the 
Russian- arc slated to build a large 
part of the fpiivatej Fo- steel complex, 
outside Marseilles, l he neatei it comes 
to the hmlclmg ol Eos. the smaller the 
Russian share becomes. 

Drugs 

Roche to fight 

1 lie Roche company's ical an-.wet to 
the masting that it received bcioie 
Easter at the hands of the Monopolies 
Commission lies in its petition to the 
House of l.ouis against the Govern¬ 
ment's older to cut its prices bv 40-bo 
pet cent. Depending on how the I .ends 
decides to treat the petition, Roche 
could look forwaul to at hast two 
placid yea is of legal proceedings, by 
the end of which its [latent would he 
running out anyway, and dining 
which the Department of Health and 
Social Security would he hamstrung 


flfi 

in its efforts to get Roche to repay any 
<>f the excess profits it has been making, 
wliit'll on some calculations could he 
as high as £8m. 

This is what will certainly happen if 
the petition is refencd to a sele.ct 
committee, hut tlieii loidslups may 
twit; what is intended and decide to 
handle Roche with i.ither more 
despatch. As a cuitain-raisci, the 
company took full-page advertisements 
in seveial British papers on Wednesday 
to repeat the dim; industry's perfectly 
valid nigiiincnt that anv inanufactur- 
int; jnoecss which entails hit'll research 
costs hut low pioduction costs is 
obliged to work on what look to 
iiounal people like uureasonahly hit'll 
piofil mart;ms. However, the argument 
is not an abstract one about how the 
dim; industry in general does its 
costim; hut about how Roche in 
particular justified profit levels that, 
even taken in this context, struck most 
people as unreasonable. So far, Roche 
has not produced evidence to 
demolish the Monopolies Commission 
Arguments about Roche's puces for 
tiani|iulhscr.s have hecn noun; on since 
Hlti.p Between tqb.y and hi 71 nine 
sepaiate applications wcie made to 
Roche to take out licence- foi their 
irianufat tine, and the company tefused 
them all. Thim;s boiled o\er in 1071, 
when Roche was foiled to grant a 
coinpnlsotv liience and the releiente 
to the Monopolies Commission 
followed. The company says that the 
I BISS has made unfair and misleading 
slatements to the commission, and 
that the pm e cuts oidered 

an a foim of ivies- pinlils lax in wliii.li 
(here .lie no rules loi precisi assi ssnu iil. 
nor for ci|iial ,i|i|>lic.itioii to all ntlins 
supplying (hill's to die NIIS 
It also claims that it has used 

a \ r rv l.ngr pall of lln-ir 'die colli 
p.inv’s' aflet-las prolil liom these |wo 
(It ill's lo espand useaiih at a mu 
gri alei lhan any olhit 111.11• >> n starch 
based dun; In in 

But the amount spent on research is 
index, mt if that research is not 
well iliiccled. Those companies spend- 
in 11 most on ic,search ate also often 
those that intioducc the largest 
number of successful drill's, hut that 
could he because they have most 
money to spend on sales promotion 
that can make a dim; successful in 
maiket terms, even if it is not 
neirssaiilv stipetioi to ollici drill's in 
medical tcims. It is in the area of 
icsenn li costs that Roche is so unfoitli- 
connni;, and it is precisely m tins area 
that more information is needed. 
Roche buys the active ingredients for 
the tranquillisers I.ihrium and V alium 
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from its paienL company at net costs 
of £970 and tijaa a ki lot; ram, 
respei lively. The same ini'redients can 
he bought in a country like Italy, 
where drugs are not protected hv 
patents, for £q anil C 20 per kilogram, 
and Roche admits that manufacturing 
costs in Italy and .Switzerland would lie 
similar. 

Usin'; the highest estimates for 
overheads produced by the commission, 
hut iisiii". the Italian raw material 
co.;-, il looks as if excessive profits 
came to at least £201 in 1070 alone, 
even aftri allowing for some loading 
for icseaich and the parent's over¬ 
heads. So between tqfib and 11)72, 
when pines should have stalled com- 
im; down hut did not, the total excess 
pi<>lit could have crime to about £Hm. 
The I MISS is going to try to recover 
some ol this monev, Imt, so far, Roche 
has not responded to the department’s 
inquest to start negotiations. Instead 
it has -tailed an expensive legal and 
propaganda campaign to contest the 
pi ice reductions. The IMISS can 
inform retail chemists that they will 
not he paid more than the commis¬ 
sion’s lecommendcd prices for the 
tranquillisers they dispense, and 
Roche can choose to meet those prices 
01 see sales diy up. But the DHSS 
max have to whistle a long time for the 
icpaxment of profits 

Computers _ 

On a winner? 

Inrci national Uomputeis has taken the 
plunge into the do-it-xoursell lompnlei 
maiket and expci Is to sell about £Bom 
woi ill ol a new hubx ovci the next 
fixe ye, iis In tfie industry this 
might seem .1 modest hope when indivi¬ 
dual computer systems (although not 
tins one) can cost npwaids of £8111. 
Ill's sales t.ugel will probably 
Im 11 out to he about 2,000 units, and in 
these lei ms the 1.11 get begins lo look 
bnmidahle because otlici companies 
are then' alicadv. 

Taking the obvious market first, 
most ol die olTeimgs of this si/e aie 
ilesigned to i.itili the fnst-tiine com¬ 
putet user as lie moves up from 
accounting machines or even manual 
accounting methods. 1 ( 11 ,’s starting 
price of Cgfi.ooo may he a hit high 
against the Burroughs starting point of 
around £ 19 , 000 , although both rent at 
£boo .1 month. 

However, Id, could have its eve on 
an altogether dilferent, and newer, 
market. 'The new machine can work 
with everything 1(11. makes now, or 
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may make in future, and can, there¬ 
fore, operate over communication links 
as a satellite computer. This is a fast- 
developing trend in America and a 
number of networks are planned for 
this country using ICL’s large machines 
as the hul). Until now the company 
could only oiler larger and much 
more expensive machines for satellite 
processing. It could represent the 
beginning of a real marketing strategy 
fo. ICI,. 

Money supply 

Ml slowdown 

Sighs of relief greeted evidence that at 
last the growth in the money supply 
seems to he slowing. Tuesday's figures 
for mid-March show Mi (notes and 
coins plus current accounts and call 
deposits) up at an annual rate of only 
H per cent in the past three months, 
although the rise in M;j (which 
includes deposit accounts and certifi¬ 
cates ol deposit as well) is still 
maddeningly listed at nearly 90 pei 
rent a year. The latest figures show a 
start to the unwinding of special fac¬ 
tors which inflated money supply 
figuies just befoie the budget, when 
companies were bon owing heavily on 
overdraft from the banks to lend back 
to them through the money maikets. 
Most ol it is still to conic, and the 
figuies for Apnl and May should 
-how a lower use. 

I he trouble with the new system 
of competition anil cirdit control is 
that, if it was delibciately designed to 
do anything, it was to improve the 
efficient y of banking as an industry 
lather than to give the (Jovetrimenl .1 
bellei weapon lot contiol ovci the 
money supply. As Professor K. \ 
Morgan and Mi R. T. Hniringtou 
point out in the latest issue of the Man¬ 
chester School, devoted wholly to this 
subject : 

If (he quantity of money is the largrl 
and die reserve base the inslrnmeni. 
then the new system appears to havi 
little if any net advantages over the old 
“ liquidity " base and positive disad¬ 
vantages compared with the still nidi" 
“ easli “ have. 

They diaw paitieular attention to the 
wav in which hankers now have 
greater ability lo manipulate tlieii 
portfolios to serine additional liquid- 
ity and to the importance of the struc¬ 
ture of interest rates. 

It has been the willingness of the 
hank's major customers to exploit 
interest rate absurdities which has 
caused so much havoc to the monev 
supply figures of late. 
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Sheraton has a 
fabulous hotel thath 
right on the beach 
yet only minutes 
from downtown. 

The Sheraton-Tel Aviv Hotel. 
Magnificent views overlooking 
the Mediterranean. Heated 
swimming pool. Health club, 
steam bath, sauna and 
gymnasium. Shopping arcade. 
Three fine restaurants and the 
glittering Magic Carpet Night 
Club. 


...... A< . 

JSk ' 



For reservations in the United Kingdom, ask operator for 
Freefone 2067. Or have your travel agent call. 





m <§> 

Sheraton-Tel Aviv Hotel 

HAYARKON STS| t I H.L AVIV, ISRAEL 44b 111 


To be or not to be 
Recognised? 


Before April 1973, all employers will 
have to decide whether to operate a 
Recognised Occupational Hrmion Scheme 
for their employees or to include than in the 

Government Reserve Scheme. 

This may be a difficult decision and 
require skilled advice. 

As one of the leading pensions offices 


throughout the country we are able to help. 

Vk have prepared an explanatory 
bboldrt on this subject and will be pleased to 
send you a copy, without obligation. 


Please send me a copy of your booklet 

‘Be Recognised’ 

Name 

Ration 

Company 

Address 


FbsttaThe Standard Life Assurance Company, 
ftsissons Department,P0 Box No4, Elliott Home, 
Hillside Crescent, Edinburgh EH75EN. E2 

STANDARD LIFE 

UgaAMadPmil 
Head 0Ace3Gnige Street,Edinlwgli. 

Brand** throughout the United Kingdom 
and the Republic oI Inland. 
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More tugs of war inside 
Iceland's limits 


The British navy has ships hovering 
just hevund Iceland’s 30-mile limit, 
but the (iovernment let it be known 
on Thursday that they would not go 
direc.tly to the protection of the trawler 
fleet off Ireland despite the rifle bullets 
from an Iceland gunboat that raked 
two British trawlers this week. Instead, 
a third unarmed tug, the Irishman, 
will leave Hull on Friday to join the 
two already nominally protecting the 
fleet at the cost of £2,500 a day. 

This low profile stems from the 
British hope that talks in Reykjavik 
next Thursday and Friday, conducted 
by I.ady Tweedsmuir from the Foreign 
Office and Mr Stodart from the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
will lead to an acceptable compiomisc. 
But such a success is improbable. Ice¬ 
land is not prepared to admit there is 
scope for any compromise. 'Ibis hard 
line is led by the minister for fisheries, 
Mr Ludvik Josefsson, who is riding a 
wave of political popularity over the. 
cod war. It is his ministry, in hourly 
contact with the gunboats, that decides 
how and when the war hots up, 

Iceland’s charges that British 
trawlers have been ganging up 011 the 
gunboats are critainlv true, but these 
are the spontaneous actions of indivi¬ 


by the British (Iovernment. In all the 
talks to date it is Mr Josefsson, often 
against the advice of his foreign minis¬ 
ter, Mr Kinar Agustsson, who has 
refused to take any line other than the 
expulsion of all British and west Ger¬ 
man trawlers. 

In the past three weeks the 30-strong 
British trawler fleet has run into spring 
gales oil Iceland’s coast. This has cut 
back the catch and put cod prices up 
1 2 f per cent in Grimsby, reaching 
£4.70 a stone for cod fillet. It is the 
first really bad weather of an unusually 
calm and mild winter but none of the 
British or west German fleet has vet 
been forced into Iceland ports by the 
storms. 'Ibis has robbed the Iceland 
government of the hostage it needs for 
the next step in the cod war ; it has 
also disgruntled the Iceland ship repair 
yards and harbour authorities who in 
the past did good business servicing 
foreign fleets. 

'Flic wintei’s catch has been down 
on last year because cod is scarce and 
will not match the 170,000 tons set by 
the International Court as a conserva¬ 
tion limit. This was widely predicted 
before the cod war hotted up. Most 
trawlermen, however, have had a 10 
pci cent impiovement in their cash 
takings because higher prices have 


readily bridged the shortfall in the 
catch, Nobody in Hull or Grimsby has 
suffered in their pockets from Iceland’s 
harassment ; the more disciplined and 
concentrated fishing forced on the 
trawlers by the gunboats may even 
have improved the catch and cut down 
on labour disputes among the crews. 
The brunt of the cod war has fallen 
not on the crews, who are making 
around £60 a week, but on the owners, 
who are pooling among themselves the 
costs of replacing cut trawl wires at 
£2,000 a time. About 30 have been 
cut so far. 

The longer-term future of the indus¬ 
try is bleak. This week the Faroe 
Islands have been negotiating in Fldin- 
burgh for preference over British 
trawlers even outside their own 12-mile 
limit. Some cutback in the British 
catch from these rich waters is inevi¬ 
table. And within the next three yaprs, 
after the United Nations law-of-tWj|B|a 
conference, the British trawlerSpfipt 
will have to recognise that, whatever 
the outcome of the cod war, it is 
increasingly likely to be squeezed out 
of Iceland’s waters. It will be well 
advised to try to settle for whatever 
historic rights—for a time—it can get. 

Japan 

The 8.15 now 
burning .. . _ 

Tokyo 

'Tokyo commuters rampaged through 
38 of the city’s stations this week when 
the railwaymen staged a go-slow in 
advance of the 72-hour national strike 
that began on Thursday. At a rough 
count, ho coaches were damaged, some 
burnt out, and railwaymen were 
threatened at kangaroo courts on the 
platforms. There are now 30,000 police¬ 
men protecting the railways and 138 
commuters have been arrested. Tokyo’s 
6m commuters have had much to put 
up with: notoriously crowded trains 
and a 20 per cent rise in rail fares 
in the past year. The go-slow was the 
last straw. 

The strike is part of the annual 


dual hard-nosed skippers, not decisions 



Just a coincidence that we're exercising off Iceland 
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Getting into whet you'd call a blazing tamper 

shunto, the spring labour negotiations. 
But it is the first time the unions have 
been sufficiently co-ordinated to call a 
national transport strike. The lead 
comes from the 900,000 strong Korokyo 
union of eight public corporations, 
including railways and telecommunica¬ 
tions. There arc two demands: an 
average pay rise of £30 a month and, 
more important, the recognition of the 
right to strike, which has not been 
conceded to public corporation 
|rkcrs. On Tuesday the supreme 
ihf again declared such strikes un- 
(lstitutional. 

The government is willing to give 
Jfcfid on wages, but not to budge 
off'this point. So Korokyo called in the 
big guns—the Sohyo or general coun¬ 
cil of Japanese trade unions, the 
country’s biggest labour group with 
4m members. The Sohyo has success¬ 
fully called out private transport 
unions, the air lines (except Japan Air 
Lines), the underground railwavs and 
many bus and taxi unions. 


Yen for floating 

After their long rearguard battle to 
keep the yen firmly pegged to its 
December, 1971, parity, Tokyo’s money 
men are now realising that a yen adrift 
in a floating world is no bad thing. 
That was the. message of a speech 
on world monetary reform by the 
finance minister, Mr Kiichi Aichi, on 
Tuesday. He is delighted at almost 
everything that has happened since 
the exchange markets officially re¬ 
opened on March 19th. Far from 
shooting through the roof, the 
ven has lain very low—indeed, the 
Bank of Japan has frequently sold 
dollars to prevent it going any lower. 
The yen has been riding about 16 per 
cent above its old Smithsonian parity, 
a trade-weighted upvaluation of no 
more than 12 per cent. 

The timing of the float has been 
lucky. Demand for dollars in Tokyo 


has been buoyed up by the usual sea¬ 
sonal bulge in imports, the exceptional 
stockpiling of raw materials and “ emer¬ 
gency ” purchases of enriched uranium 
from America. But the key has been 
the success in stimulating outflows of 
Japanese capital. In March alone 
the net long-term capital outflow 
reached nearly £32010, to bring the 
total for fiscal 1972-73 to £2.4 billion ; 
a fourfold increase on the previous year 
and accounting for roughly four-fifths 
of the drop in Japan’s total payments 
surplus from £3.2 billion in fiscal 1971- 
72 to £1.2 billion. 

In part this jump in the net capital 
outflow reflected artificial barriers on 
inward investment, in part more 
generous export credits (which will 
eventually be translated into still bigger 
Japanese sales abroad), in part the 
special incentives to enable Japanese 
banks to recycle dollars to the Euro¬ 
currency markets. But beyond this there 
has been a fundamental shift. Like the 
Americans before them, Japanese firms 
are beginning to go multinational by 
direct investment abroad. If, as seems 
likely, the Japanese increasingly copy 
the Americans in their taste for foreign 
holidays as well, the combination of 
these factors with upvaluation and the 
shift towards welfare-led growth at 
home could one day make the yen gap 
disappear in the 1970s, as the old dollar 
gap did in the 1950s. 

From next week, more foreign 
multinational companies should at 
last be allowed into Japan. Mr Aichi 
is recommending to the cabinet that 
there should be free entry for too per 
cent foreign-owned subsidiaries in all 
but five sectors (although in another 
17 entry may be delayed for up to 
three years). The banned five are the 
expected agriculture, mining, petrol¬ 
eum, leather and—most unfortunately 
—retailing. It is the ban on foreign- 
owned supermarkets, discount stores 
and other retailing outlets that is 
important ; they could often undercut 
the inefficient Japanese distribution 


system with direct sales of foreign 
goods, which are at present often kept 
deliberately dear by Japanese distri¬ 
butors who pass them in too small 
packets through too many hands. At 
the coming Gatt talks Europe and 
America should make this one of their 
main bargaining demands from the 
Japanese: allow unfiltered foreign 
investment and takeovers in Japan’s 
retail trade. That would increase 
Japan’s imports more quickly than a 
pack of other concessions. 

Interest rates 

Cooling it 

The inflationary wave engulfing virtu¬ 
ally every major country is inducing 
most governments to try to batten 
down the monetary hatches : the 
remedy recommended not only in 
the lecture halls of Chicago but in the 
corridors of the commission in Brussels. 
Even in Britain, the rise in money 
supply was distinctly lower than in 
February, and the Bank of Fingland 
has engineered a modest rebound in its 
minimum lending rate. Elsewhere 
interest rates are being pushed up 
right across the board. 

The shift from ease to squeeze in 
continental Europe has now begun to 
hurt. In France the money supply 
actually fell in March. In Germany the 
squeeze on the money markets forced 
the ultra-cautious Bundesbank to give 
some relief, but tight money remains 
the order of the day there, with over¬ 
night rates around to per cent. Tokyo, 
too, has begun to tighten the screw. 
And now that American banks have 
been allowed a dual prime rate, a 
flexible one for large corporations and 
a more stable one for small borrowers, 
interest rates in New York are again 
moving up rapidly. 

Most of the big American commercial 
banks have already jacked their prime 
lending rates to large customers to the 
(i.j per cent from which they had eatlier 
been forced to retreat. The decision 
of First National City to reinstate its 
old floating prime formula foreshadows 
further increases, to perhaps 7! per 
cent—a rate not seen in America 
since 1969-70. America's hoist may 
have dispelled fears that rising rates in 
Europe, above all in Germany, would 
start disruptive speculation against the 
convalescent dollar, but in a 
floating world that possibility should 
never have excited panic. F’ar more 
important is the fact that it could trip 
the present American boom into reces¬ 
sion next year. 

This threat may be exaggerated. The 
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vc verity of the recent squeeze on the 
banks and the abrupt halt in the growth 
of the money supply—which declined 
in March at an annual rate of £ per 
cent after rising 6 per cent in February 
—owed much to technical factors. One 
was the flight of funds out of New York 
during the last currency crisis. That has 
now come to an end, and any recycling 
of funds back to New York from 
foreign central banks could be financed 
by redemptions of special non-market- 
able Treasury issues to avoid putting 
new pressures on open market interest 
rates Another factor was arbitrage 
operations by the banks' big corporate 
custoineis. While prime rates were held 
artificially low, it paid company 
treasurers to borrow from the banks to 
lend to the money markets. That game, 
too, has now come to an end. 

Still, even if the Federal Reserve now 
allows the unwinding of these technical 
factors to be reflected in some easing 
of bank liquidity, it would be a brave 
man who would bet that the rise in 
American interest rates has reached its 
peak vet. On the other hand, the 
expected noises are being made that 
monetary policy must not be the only 
instrument to restrain America’s present 
rip-roaring boom. The. ihairman of the 
Council of Kconomic Advisers, Mr 
Herb Stem, said the Administration 
was considering tax measures and 
sent a shiver down Wall Street’s spine. 

German steel 

Who buys 
Klockner? 

Hamburg 

The Herman steel industry is on the 
buz/ again. Only seven weeks after 
Thvssen bought control of Rheinstahl, 
to form Cermany’s second largest indus¬ 
trial unit, there are signs that 
Klockner, the country's smallest steel¬ 
maker, mav have attracted a bidder. 
Klockner’s shares, at over DM140, 
have gone up by 40 per cent m the 
past five months, with half of the tise 
in just the past fortnight. A complete 
takeover of the company would cost 
over kl7om, possibly too high for the 
bidders tn the running. Hut a partial 
bid or a joint venture would make good 
s‘*nse. With the arrival of the British 
Steel Corporation in the common mar¬ 
ket, Herman steelmakers want to close 
ranks. 

There are three likely bidders: 
Krupp, Klbckner-Humboldt-Deutz, and 
the government-owned steel company 
Salzgitter-Peinc. This week’s formal 


denial from Krupp is being rudely dis¬ 
regarded by those who say that 
Klockner, with sales of £a8om and a 
net profit of £3111 last year, would fit 
well into the Krupp empire. Thyssen’s 
fivefold denial of any interest in Rhein¬ 
stahl is still fresh in everybody’s mind. 
But Klbckncr’s steelworks at Bremen 
are badiv placed for major customers 
in the Ruhr ; it lacks the attractive 
property assets that Rheinstahl brought 
into Thyssen ; and it seems probable 
that the Henle family, which controls 
40 per cent of Klockner’s eeprity, will 
want a stake in anv new venture. The 
most probable outcome is therefore only 
partial acquisition of Klockner by one 
of its rivals. Tf there is a deal on the 
way, the Frankfurt bourse will once 
again have turned out to be a paradise 
for insider traders. A Frankfurt com¬ 
mission is still looking into accusations 
over the Rheinstahl bid. It might find 
a new complaint on its hands. 

Nickel _ 

Spreading Inco 

International Nickel, the world’s 
largest producer of the metal, is to go 
ahead with its first major development 
outside Canada. Over Easter, Inco 
announced that the engineering con¬ 
tracts had been placed for the first 
stage of the Soroako project in 
Indonesia. This will he the first time 
that Inco has winked with the more 
common latentic on* rather than the 
sulphide type found in Canada, ft has 
the advantage of usually being nearer 
the surface and therefore cheaper to 
mine, but is often less simple to process. 

The $133111 Soroako project is being 
undertaken with six Japanese com¬ 
panies It is funded one-third l»y equity 
capital and two-tlurds l>\ export 
credits and project loans, eventually 
giving Inco bo per cent of the whole. 
Indonesia is now the coming place 
for nickel developments. Last year, 
ore containing an estimated 35,11) lb of 
nickel was produced there ; the Inco 
project will add 30m lb in 1976, des¬ 
tined for Japanese consumption. 
Another new operation in Indonesia is 
being planned by Pacific Nickel, a 
grouping of Sheri itt Cordon, 
Hoogovens. L’S Steel and Newmont 
Mining. 

Inco is also waiting to hear whether 
the French government will consider 
its application to mine in New 
Caledonia. The Canadian company 
wants to spend $30111 on a project to 
produce 30m pounds of nickel a year 
there. Until recently, the French were 
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unenthusiastic. But the $i8m loss by 
the French company, Le Nickel, in 
New Caledonia last year and the lack 
of interest of the American company, 
Kaiser, in staying there may change 
their minds. Inco is at pains to point 
out that it has no intention of cutting 
production back home in Canada. 
With world demand continuing to 
grow at 6 per cent a year and show¬ 
ing no signs of stopping, it needs the 
new metal. 

France _ 

Sur le pont 

Paris 

With May Day looming up, hopes 
for ati end to the six-week series 
of strikes at Renault have faded. The 
situation is still confused, with several 
different strikes going on at the same 
time, but there are no signs of com¬ 
promise by the company or the work¬ 
ers. A delegation from the two main 
unions at Renault was received on 
Tuesday by the prime minister’s social 
alTairs councillor, only to be tol^j, Jn 
effect, to go back to work first, ,gq^l 
then talk. 

The original strike at Renault, 
which started on March 2ist, was ovgr 
joh classification among the low-paid. 
Once that was settlrd, 7,000 workers at 
the main plant, who had been laid off 
during the strike, demanded full pay 
for time lost. Renault offered 63 
jier cent, but this was turned down 
Mat. So the 7,000 then went on strike 
themselves. At other plants, some low- 
paid employees, encouraged by the suc¬ 
cess of the fust strike for job reclassifi¬ 
cation, struck for the same benefits. 
Because of the resulting chaos on the 
assembly line Renault then had to lay 
oil' other workers and to reduce work¬ 
ing hours in some factories. 

The workers want a settlement 
before going back to work. Renault 
has demanded a return first and is 
losing 10.000 cars a day. The unions 
have been as surprised as the manage¬ 
ment by the fierceness and length of 
the strike, and are trying, at least, to 
get the strikers under their wing and 
under their control, but without suc¬ 
cess so far. 

It is unlikely that anything will be 
settled before next week. May day falls 
on Tuesday, and will bring out the 
unions in force.. There has been a 
spring blossoming of other strikes, par¬ 
ticularly among metallurgical workers. 
But most managers seem to be too 
much in a holiday mood to care. The 
head of the main union at Renault is 
happily making a two-week Easter of it. 
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INTERNATIONAL APPOINTMENTS 


Appointments 
in Nigeria 

A State Government in Nigeria is to establish a Unit, 
within the Office of The Military Governor, to supervise 
and monitor the performances of Statutory Corpora¬ 
tions, State owned companies and Projects and report 
to Government on the extent to which performance is 
in accord with prescribed targets or budgets. The 
Unit will also be required to examine proposals for new 
projects to ensure that these are soundly conceived. 

To launch the new Unit, applications are invited from 
Nigerian Nationals for the following posts. 

Agricultural Analyst fief. SCll 2 AgTic 
Industrial Analyst fief. SCU2Ind 

Candidates for these posts should have considerable 
experience of the analysis of industrial/agricultural 
operations on a regional or national scale. In particular 
the person appointed will have experience of the 
collection, analysis and presentation of data designed 
to show how individual enterprises are performing. 

They will also be expected to prepare inter-company 
comparisons. Experience of Project Evaluation is also 
a requirement. Salary range: Naira 8,000 to 9,000. 

Financial Analyst Ref. scu 2 Em 

The requirement is for an accountant having 
considerable experience of performance analysis and 
measurement in a multiple-activity environment. This 
should have included responsibility for the preparation 
and consolidation of budgets. Experience of Project 
Evaluation is also required. Salary range: Naira 
8,000 to 9,000. 

Management Accountant 

Candidates for this appointment should have 
considerable experience of cost and management 
accounting in commerce and industry. A major feature 
of the job will be the consolidation of operating state¬ 
ments for individual enterprises and the analysis of 
variances. Experience of Project Evaluation is also 
required. Salary range: Naira 6,000 to 7,000. 
Appointments will be on contract for an initial period 
of three years, renewable by agreement. 

Candidates for the above appointments should possess 
an appropriate university degree and/or be pro¬ 
fessionally qualified. Applications (six copies) giving 
the position applied for and reference number, with 
the names of three referees should be sent to: 

Ref. JGH/E 

The Economist Intelligence Unit Ltd 

27 St. James's Place, London 
SW1A 1NT 

wbo are assisting with these appointments. 


international 

Banking 

Financial 

Executive 

Tokyo Salary Negotiable 

An influential and expanding International 
Merchant Bank, with headquarters in the 
City of London, wishes to appoint an 
Executive to develop and market its range 
of financial services in Japan. 

After an initial period in London, he will 
join the Tokyo base to assist with the 
maintenance and development of existing 
contacts in Tokyo and, to some extent, 

Hong Kong. Hence a good knowledge of the 
Japanese language and culture is regarded 
as an asset. 

The ideal candidate will be a graduate in 
his middle twenties, preferably with some 
relevant commercial or financial 
experience. He will be ambitious and keen 
to accept the challenge demanded by an 
expanding and fast-growing organisation. 

Career prospects are excellent for the man 
who proves his capabilities. Salary will 
reflect the importance of the appointment 
and fringe benefits include subsidised 
accommodation. 

To discuss the position in further 
detail—in strict confidence—telephone 
John Chiverton (Director) on 
01 -405 3499, or for applicants 
currently in Japan, Hong Kong or 
S.E. Asia local interviews can be 
arranged. 

Q A Q 'We know the 
r > AsjW r S profession 
I_ 1 IHII 1_I from wit fun" 

Banking Division 

Lloyd Executive Selection Ltd 

Alliance House, 29/30 High Holborn, London WC1V 6AZ 



FOR MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS SEE PAGES SAND 7 
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Application has bean made to the Council of The Stock Exchange for the whole of the issued share capital of Gold Cross Hospital Supplies Limited 
to be admitted to the Official List. 

The application list for the Ordinary Shares now offered for sale will open at 10 a.m. on 
Wednesday, 2nd May, 1973 and may be closed at any time thereafter. 



GOU) CROSS 

HOSPfTALSUPPUES UMTED 

(Incorporated under the Companies Acts 1948 to 1987 —/Vo. 1069S30) 


SHARE CAPITAL 

Authorised 

£3,200,000 


Issued and to be 
issued fully paid 

in Ordinary Shares of 25p each ... £3.092.000 


Keyser Ullmann Limited 

Offer for Sale 5,600,000 Ordinary Shares of 25p each at 70p per share, 

payable in full on application 

The Directors are aware that firm applications will be received for 1.250.000 shares which will be allotted in full. 


DIRECTORS 

Robert Goldsamt, Malcolm Meredith, Guy Naggar, 

Sir Derek Walker-Smith. 

HISTORY 

Gold CrotiS Hospital Supplies Limited (' the Company") was incorporated 
on 4tn September, 19 72 as a holding company for companies in the 
hospital and nn*dn «il suppl't'S industry Since then, d has acquired six 
businesses nnqaqnd in the manufacture. distribution and service uspetts of 
tho hospital supply industry in the expanded Common Market trading aroa 
Hu* Company and if. subsuliaiiws mo rolleuivoly refericd to ns “the 
Group" 

BUSINESS OF THE GROUP 

The six businesses can bo classified as follows 



Country 

of Incorporation 

Principal Products or 
Services 

Disposable Products 

Svend Anderson 

Denmark 

Urine bags 

A Mk 

Denmark 

Syringes 

Capital Equipment 

Nesbit 1 vans 

United Kingdom 

Hospital finds 

S< hubert 

Denmark 

Encapsulating machinery 
caps and seals 

Services and Publishing 

Oedip Orem qroup 

Franco. 

Germany, 
Belgium. Spain 

Medical record keeping 
systems and supplies 

Law and local 

United Kingdom 

Publisher "Health and 
Social Servic e Journal 1 ’ 


Thr t ombined turnover and profits before taxation and holding company 
expenses and after minority interests for 1972, on the basis used in the 
Accountants' Report and the forecast for the year ondniq 31st December 
1973 are analysed as follows 
(a) Turnover and profits by business activity 



Turnover 

Profits 

Turnover 

Profits 




Forecast 



19 72 

1973 



r ooo 

£000 

£*000 

f'000 

Disposable Products 

1,772 

174 

2 652 

310 

Capital Equipment 

1.596 

268 

1,642 

280 

Services and Publishing 

1,625 

239 

2.156 

430 


4.993 

681 

6.450 

- 

1.020 

(b) 7urnover by reforence to rountry 







Forecast 




1972 

1973 




£000 

f'000 

United Kingdom 



1,291 

1,385 

Denmark 



2,367 

3,244 

Franco 



760 

1 004 

West Germany 



465 

63 7 

Other 



110 

180 




4?993 

6.450 


CORPORATE POLICY 

Thp policy of tho Company is to continue to develop and acquire businesses 
whir n will provide a broad range of medically orientated products and 
services which satisfy the needs of hospitals throughout Europe, arid to 
develop the arquirod companies in such a manner as to accelerate thoir 
growth at a rate in excess of that which might be achieved had they 
remained independent. 

The hospital supplies industry in Europe is large and growing, it is 
Characterised by a large number of small to medium-sized independent 
companies most of which have a narrow rango of products In addition, 
there are a number of subsidiaries and divisions of the larger European and 
American companies whose paront companies are principally engaged in 
areas other than hospital supplies 

Because of this highly fragmented present structure of the industry and 
the significant differences in purchasing practices from country to country, 
tow manufacturers are of a size, or produce a breadth of rotated products 
sufficient to justify the development of several separate national marketing 
efforts Tho Directors bohovo that the creation of uri integrated group with 
distribution strengths can overcome these difficulties and result in a more 
rapid growth of turnovor than could be achieved hy the individual manu¬ 
facturing companies operating independently 

Production and marketing efforts in Europe have often been limited in 
many fields by the lack of capital and by the fragmented nature of the 
industry The growth mhorent in the Company's policy through the develop¬ 
ment of its existing subsidiaries and from further acquisition will permit 
enlarged product development effort. 

The rapid growth of unit volume in the hospital supplies industry has 
created a requirement for large amounts of capital to finance increases in 
productive facilities and working capital In many European countries, these 
sizeahlo capital requirements for the financing of growth have been difficult 
to obtain arid often are responsible for an inability to meet product demand 
The Directors believe that because of tho Company's increasing size, the in 
croasmg geographical spread of its operations rind its status as a publicly 
quoted company, it will be better able to finance tho further expansion of its 
subsidiaries than would the subsidiaries were they operating independently 
PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 

The Accountants' Roport rontains the record of the combined turnover and 
profits of the businesses which now constitute the Group for the five years 
ended in 1 972 Turnover and profits increased m each year covered by the 
Report, profits before taxation and after minority interests have Increased 
from £233,000 in 1 968 to £681,000 in 1972 

The Directors forecast that in the absence of unforeseen circumstances 
Group profits before taxation in the year ending 31st December. 1973 will 
bo not less than £820.000 

On the basis of the above forecast the Directors would expect the Com¬ 
pany to pay a dividend of 8 4 per cent in respect of the year ending 31st 
December, 1973 which, together with the associated tax credit applicable 
thereto, would be equivalent to a gross dividend of 12 per cent m the hands 
Of the Shareholders 

At the offar price of 70p. the price earnlnge ratio on tho baaia of 
"net" and "nil" distribution would be 15.3 and the net dividend 
yield would be 3.0 per cent. On the assumption that all overseas 
profits were remitted to the United Kingdom and fully distributed 
to shareholders, tho net dividends would be covered 1.4 times. 


Copies of the Offer lor Sato together with application forms, on the teims of which alone applications will be considered, may bo obtained from: 
Ksysar Ullmann Limited, 31 Throgmorton Street, London EC2N 2BS arid Hyde Perk House. 60 Knightsbridge, London SW1X 7J2. 

Joseph Sebag Cr Co. P O Box 511, Bucklersbury House 3 Queen Victoria Street, London EC.4N 8DX and 6 Bruton Street. London W1X 7AG 

Dalton Barton (Scotland) Limited, 147 Buchanan Street. Glasgow G1 2JA 

Lloyds Bank Limited, Issue Department. P O Box 287, 51 Gracechurch Street, London EC3P 3DD 

and at the following branches of Lloyds Bank Limited 55 Corn Street. Bristol BS99 7LE 

31 Siorine Square. London SW1 8AG. India Buildings. Water Street, Liverpool L69 2BT 

125 Col mo re Row, Birmingham B3 3AD 53 King Street, Manchester M60 2ES 
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Investment 


British Land takes a view on 
New York 


Mr John Ritblat has pulled off a con¬ 
siderable coup for his company, British 
Land, by buying perhaps the best real 
estate company in the United States, 
Uris Buildings Corporation. It is not 
quite signed and sealed, and will not 
be for another month until all the 
technicalities are sorted out, but there 
seem to be no major difficulties in the 
way. If, however, the deal does fall 
through for any reason, a lot of people 
will be very happy. Especially Lazard 


Frferes, which had been trying to buy 
Uris for Corporate Property Investors, 
a real estate investment trust. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr Disque Deane, a partner in 
Lazard and a director of CPI: 

We were rather surprised that CPI was 
not allowed to have detailed discussions 
with Uris that could have resulted in 
a higher price—and possibly a more 
satisfactory transaction—for all the 
shareholders. 

The grapes are sour indeed. Once Mr 


Harold Uris entered into negotiations 
with Mr Ritblat, he refused to have 
talks with anyone else until the negotia¬ 
tions led to a conclusion or broke down. 
It is certainly a feather in the cap of 
Schroder’s New York bank, which intro¬ 
duced the deal and handled the 
negotiations, to have beaten Lazard 
Freres to the draw. Lazard shoots from 
the hip. Since the Uris family and 
associates, owning f,4% of the shares, 
have agreed to the offer of $17$ per 
share, the disgruntled ones will have 
a hard task to spike the takeover at this 
stage. In any case, a real estate invest¬ 
ment trust, which is a kind of highly- 
geared property finance company, is 
not allowed to own shares: it has to 
own property, which would probably 
have led to the dismemberment of 
Uris. 

Mr Harold Uris wa: determined to 
avoid that. He and his brother, the 
late Percy Uris, built up the company. 
He is rich enough to be able to pick 
his successor in a way that would 
guarantee the continued existence of 
the company. Uris owns some of the 
finest pieces of real estate in Manhattan. 
The map shows that these offices are 
all either in the choice downtown area 
around Wall Street or in midtown. Not 
all arc fully let, and that is where Mr 
Ritblat is making an act of faith. 
There arc some 19m square feet of 
empty offices in Manhattan, and rents 
have actually come clown in the past 
few years. However, The Economist’s 
property survey of March 24th, which 
concentrated on New York, argued 
chat: 

At prrsent, the market is in the clumps, 

and down near the floor. This presents 

foreigners who have some of that faith 

in New York with perhaps unrepeatable 

buying opportunities. 

We also said that, with the shares at 
$12, “Uris is a jewel of a bargain.” 
They are still a bargain for Mr Ritblat 
at $17i- 

Schroders and the National West¬ 
minster Bank will lend British Land 
the $i53m for the acquisition. Presum¬ 
ably this will be in Eurodollars, so 
that the money counts as direct invest¬ 
ment in the United States without 
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putting any strain on Britain’s balance 
of payments. The banks will also take 
an equity stake. Since Schroders is a 
commercial bank in the United States, 
it will only be able to take a maximum 
5% under the Bank Holding Company 
Act. NatWest may take a like amount. 

The net effect on British Land’s 
accounts will not, initially, be very 
great. But the gross effect will be. The 
assets of Uris will be incorporated at 
the acquisition cost of $15310 plus the 
outstanding mortgage debt. This comes 
to around 8650m, or £26201 on top 
of £122111 (at March, 1972) worth of 
existing properties. The other side of 
the com is that the same amount of 
debt will be added to the £5910 worth 
of existing loans. British Land is going 
to be highly geared, and for a while the 
American acquisition might cost cash— 
though American property companies’ 
accounts are slightly misleading : they 
deduct depreciation before striking a 
profit, and, as a result, Uris only made 
a profit of Ji.ym last year. In the 
first quarter of the current year it 
actually made a loss because of those 
unlet buildings, and the latest quarter 
will probably be even worse. But even 
after adding that depreciation back, 
and the taxes that are charged but not 
paid, Uris’s cash flow is going to look 
pretty feeble after paying the interest 
on the 8153m borrowed to buy it. The 
obvious solution would be to sell off 
some of those Uiis assets. The most 
likely candidates must be the three 
hotels that are jointly owned with 
Hilton Hotels, or Blue Hill, which has 
proved a problem. 

The. picture should improve. The 
average rental on Uris buildings is only 
$6£ a square foot—and this is still 
below today's depressed rents in 
Manhattan. There is thus some rever¬ 
sionary potential, although the leases 
in the United States are fixed for much 
longer than in Britain and the only 
escalation clauses are for the main¬ 
tenance element in the rent. It is hoped 
the unlet buildings will be let : at 55 
Water Street, the biggest private office 
building in the world, 3.3m square 
feet in all, there are another 
700,000 square feet to let. But 
the Prudential Assurance Company 
has granted a $15010 mortgage 
on it and owns a quarter of it. Chemical 
Bank, a tenant, owns another 15%— 
so Uris only has 60% of the losses on it 
to contend with. 

The Economist believes that the 
future for real estate in New York as 
a whole, and in Manhattan in par¬ 
ticular, is bright. But there are many 
who take a much more fearsome view. 


The experience of British developers in 
New York has not been a happy one. 
Mr Ritblat’s invasion is courageous and 
deserves to succeed. 

Wall Street 

Bugged 


There seems to be a remarkable 
unanimity about what is causing the 
latest dip in Wall Street’s bear market. 
For three days running, the Dow Jones 
average fell sharply—by 8 points on 
Monday, 15 on Tuesday, and 10 on 
Wednesday—taking it down to 930.54, 
11.5 % oil the peak reached three short 
months ago, a few days before the 
easing of price and wage controls. 

The fear is that the boom, which is 
reflected in the dramatic leaps in cor¬ 
porate profits that are daily being 
reported for the January-March 
quarter, must lead either to bust or to 
super-inflation. The rises in food and 
other prices seem to confirm 
inflationary fears, and warnings of 
higher taxes have added to the mar¬ 
ket’s gloom—though, in all logic, 
measures to cure inflation should help 
the market, if that is what it is worry¬ 
ing about. But logic does not have much 
to do with it, which is why the intro¬ 
spection that has hit the brokers 
(because their own profits are being 
very hard hit) is now feeding on the 
following : the Equity Funding scan¬ 
dal ; the scandal of IOS’s fraudulent 
rescuer, Mr Robert Vcsco, giving 
money to the Nixon campaign in the 
hope of being let off the hook ; and, 
of course, the Watergate, scandal. 
Perhaps the brokers are bugging each 
others’ offices ; it is almost as if they 
are selling in advance of other selling 
orders ■ thus helping the downward 
drift. 


Lonrho 

Here comes the 
judge _ 

Mr Justice Foster created a little bit 
of legal history when he granted an 
injunction preventing a majority of 
the directors of Lonrho from deposing 
Mr Tiny Rowland as chief executive. 
If the injunction is not set aside at 
the hearing on May 4th (possibly 
before a different judge), it could prove 
to be a big bit of legal history. 

It is unusual for an injunction of 
this kind to be granted. The rights and 
powers of directors are laid down in 
a company's memorandum and articles 
of association ; if it becomes established 
that a shareholder can get a court to set 
aside some of these powers, the pre¬ 
cedent will become crucial for any 
future boardroom row, or row between 
a board and shareholders. It was as a 
shareholder (he has 20% of the com¬ 
pany) that Mr Rowland sought the 
injunction. The Lonrho directors do 
have the power to sack Mr Rowland 
as their chief executive (though not as 
a director—that is reserved to share¬ 
holders) ; and it remains to lie seen 
whether the arguments presented to 
the court will hold sway again. The 
injunction was an ex-parte one—that 
is, because of the shortage of time, the 
judge only heard the evidence presented 
hv one side. When the hearings are 
resumed both sides will present their 
cases in open court, and interested 
shareholders should go along to the 
Chancery division of the High Court 
to hear them. 

The directors who are opposed to Mr 
Rowland will have a further opportu¬ 
nity to put their case. They will be 
circulating shareholders whether or not 
the injunction is set aside, as a back- 


Key indicators: world bourses 


Stock price indices 


Percentage change on 


London quietly 
firm close to the 
470 mark, but 
Wall Street falls 
sharply Tokyo 
continues to 
decline. Perhaps 
surprisingly. 
Belgium and 
Holland are now 
closest to their 
record highs after 
around 30% 
rises over the 
past year. 



Apr 

1973 

one 

one 

one 

record 


25 

high 

low 

week 

month 

year 

high 

London 

467.2 

509.5 

426.5 

— 

+ 24 

-117 

-14.1 

New York 

930.5 

1051.7 

922 7 

- 2.4 

- 1.8 

- 1.7 

-11.5 

Canada 

237.7 

255 7 

237 0 

~ 2.5 

- 24 

+ 16 0 

- 7.0 

Australia 

537 6 

637.3 

530.4 

+ 1 4 

- 5.1 

- 56 

-19.0 

Japan 

340.1 

422.5 

340.1 

- 3.6 

-12.3 

+38.9 

-19.5 

Hongkong 

902.3 

1775.0 

818.4 

-12.1 

-29.8 

+ 134.5 

-49.2 

Belgium 

133.9 

138.9 

123,1 

+ 1.7 

4 40 

+27.2 

— 

France 

94.1 

94.1 

79.3 

+ 3.0 

4- 4.9 

+ 17.6 

- 5.9 

Germany 

114.1 

120.7 

110.2 

- 1.2 

- 4.1 

+ 2.4 

-24 5 

Holland 

169.3 

171.9 

158-3 

- 0.2 

4- 0.1 

+ 32.7 

- 1.5 

Italyt 

118.2 

118.2 

98.3 

+ 4.3 

4- 1.8 

+28.8 

-46.3 

Sweden 

370 5 

379.8 

360.4 

+ 0.2 

4- 1.6 

+ 6.5 

- 2.5 


World share prices are on pages 98 and 99. INew base: Jan 2. 1973=100 
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Rolls-Royce Motors Limited 

The Directors of Rolls-Royce Motors Limited ( "the Company") wish to announce that production of motor 
cars during the twelve weeks ended 24th March. 1973 has been at a higher average rate than previously 
achieved, and that profits before taxation of the Company and its subsidiaries ("the Group") for that 
twelve-week period based on unaudited management accounts which have just become available, are 
estimated to amount to approximately Cl,200.000. The Directors presently have no reason to believe 
that this level of production cannot be maintained. 

Having regard to the foregoing and to the matters referred to below, the Directors now consider that, 
in the absence of unforeseen circumstances. Group profits before taxation for the ye^r ending 31st 
December, 1973. will amount to not less than C4.500.000. This forecast is made on the same assump¬ 
tions as are set out in the Invitation to Tender, dated 21st March. 1973. save that in making this forecast 
the Directors have taken into account the detailed provisions contained in The Counter-Inflation (Price 
and Pay Code) Order 1973. 

The analysis of this forecast by product group is set out below: 



fOOO 

% 

Motor cars 

2609 

55 

Diesel engines 

868 

18 

Aero turbine engine components and aircraft piston engines 

916 

20 

Other engines and products 

331 

7 


4724 

J00 

Interest’" 

224 



4500 



•Including interest payable on the deferred consideration for The purchase of the Group's Crewe factory 


A substantial part of the forecast increase in profits of the Group's motor car activities is based on an 
expected increase in unit sales of motor cars during 1973. to an aggregate of 2850 units, and also reflects 
recently increased sales prices overseas. The forecast increase in profits of the Group's diesel engine 
activities is based on an anticipated higher level of production of C range engines and spares. 

Touche Ross & Co. (the Company's Auditors), having reviewed the accounting bases and calculations on 
which the above forecast (for which the Directors are solely responsible) is based, have confirmed that 
in their opinion the forecast, so far as the accounting bases and calculations are concerned, has been 
properly compiled on the basis of the assumptions referred to above and is presented on a basis consistent 
with the accounting practices normally adopted by the Group. 


A duly authorieed committee of the Boaid of the Company has taken all reasonable care to ensure that the facts stated and opinions pxpresscd herein 
are fair and accurate and that no materia 1 factors or considerations have been omitted. 

All the Directors of the Company jointly and severally accept responsibility accordingly This stammem is issued with the authority of the Receiver and 
Joint Liquidators of Rolls-Royce Limited (in Voluntary Liquidation) in connection with the Invitation to Tender dated 21 si March 1 0/3 
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ground to the resolution railing for 
Mr Rowland’s removal as a director. It 
will he put to the extraordinary general 
meeting which is to he held at the 
same time as the annual one, at the 
end of May or thereabouts. Their case 
is that Mr Rowland ignores them. 
Deals were done, and then announced 
to the hoard later. But this is part and 
parcel of his style. 

The Peat, Marwick, Mitchell report, 
commissioned at the time of the worries 
over I.omho’s liquidity, recommended 
a more tohesive management structure 
a year ago, and the majority of the 
directors want just that now. They 
want it to make sure that future pro¬ 
fits are acquired in territories from 
which they can he remitted to Britain. 
Of the post-tax profits of Cyjm last 
year, half arose in countries with strin¬ 
gent exchange control regulations. They 
are also somewhat sceptical about an 
■L8m capital infusion which Mr Row¬ 
land arranged, arid which Keyser 
Ullm.um recommended : it had an 
important condition attached, that Mr 
Rowland should remain the boss. The 
money has not been rejected by the 
hoard, hut some people are wondering 
why Zambia and the Sudan should 
want to spend some millions of pounds 
of precious foreign exchange to invest 
in Britain. 

Kevser Ullniaun has stepped down as 
fiiiaiu ial advisers to the company, as 
it is clearly impossible to advise a split 
hoard, and the smaller rump of it at 
that. The bigger rump is getting its 
advice from Klcinwort Benson Mr 
Duncan Sanrlvs, who now holds *00,000 
shares 111 Lonrho, is proclaiming his 
neutrality, though the minority was 
claiming him on then side. Mr Angus 
Ogilvy, who is married to the Queen's 
cousin and is thus assumed to he mote 
easily embarrassed than other mortals, 
has resigned from the hoard. Small 
shareholders and some overseas direc¬ 
tors are tallying around the Tiny flag. 
The share price dropped sharply when 
the row broke, hut has recovered to 
pip. Watch this space. 

Merchant banks 

Racing for the 
sheikhs' money? 

C'.ontinental Illinois is the latest to join 
the 10 or so big American banks 
which have a fully-authorised merchant 
hanking subsidiary in London. Add in 
the various investment hybrids and 
consortia (in which, as with Chase 
Manhattan’s share in the Orion Group, 
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Who's rich in reserves ? 


(measured in US$ latest figures) 



Total 

Popula¬ 

Reserves 


reserves 

tion 

per head 


$ billion 

millions 

$ 

Germany 

29.52 

61.3 

482 

Japan 

19.13 

104.7 

'183 

United States 

14.36 

207.0 

69 

France 

10.64 

51.3 

208 

Switzerland 

7.69 

6.3 

1,216 

Italy 

6.41 

53.9 

119 

Canada 

6.24 

21.6 

289 

Australia 

6:18 

12.7 

486 

Britain 

5 92 

55.7 

106 

Holland 

5.56 

13.2 

421 

Spain 

5.16 

34.1 

151 

Belgium 

4.91 

9.7 

508 

Brazil 

3.92 

95 4 

41 

Saudi Arabia 

3.09 

7.4 

419 

Libya 

2.99 

1.9 

1,539 

Austria 

2.87 

7.5 

385 

there may 

be substantial 

American 

ownership), 

as well 

as the 

traditional 

array of 28 

British 

merchant banks. 


and no wonder some say there are. 
more merchant banks than merchant 
hankers in London. 

One consequence is that it is a 
sellers’ market for experienced invest¬ 
ment hankers, and you have to work 
hard to keep your address book of 
them up to date. But the more in¬ 
triguing puzzle is to sort out which 
hank is going after what. All will tell 
you they provide banking services to 
multinational enterprises : most will 
say thev are looking for future financial 
demands for large and complicated 
projects in transportation, energy, 
property, telecommunications and so 
on. But whereas the traditional role 
of merchant bankers was to arrange 
finance for their corporate clients’ 
projects, some of the newcomers are 
out to find projects into which their 
clients, who have more money than 
they know what to do with, can invest. 

White, Weld & Co Ltd, the London 
investment hanking arm of the Swiss- 
owned WW Trust, recently announced 
a --,0-50 partnership with the Sumitomo 
Bank, one of Japan's leading banks 
and the tenth largest in the world. 
With only a small capital behind it, 
the new venture, run from London, 
will not make loans in its own name, 
hut exists primarily to arrange 
financing for Sumitomo’s clients look¬ 
ing for investment opportunities 
abroad. (Sumitomo was at the heart 
of one of the old zaibatsu and retains 
close links with a wide range of trading 
and manufacturing companies.) And 
only last month the American Express 
International Development Company 
was set up in London under an 
engineer, Mr Cordell William Hull, to 
scout out development projects at an 
early stage, particularly in places like 
the Philippines, Indonesia and Saudi 
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Arabia. 

Saudi Arabia offers the most excit¬ 
ing prospects of them all, if it really 
does develop its oil potential (see page 
70). Even without that, its monetary 
reserves have quadrupled over the past 
two years and, as the table shows, now 
rank fourteenth in the world league— 
with nearly four times as many dollars 
per head as Britain. 

The sheikhs are still conservative 
investors and some got their fingers 
burned over the dollar devaluation, so 
they will not be an easy catch. But 
they are a catch worth going all out 
for. There is one awkward question for 
top British merchant bankers who, 
with notable exceptions, such as 
Morgan Grenfell (32 per cent owned 
by Morgan Guaranty) and Barings, 
are Jewish : will they be left out of thp 
race for Arab monev ? 


Retailing 

Profit from Sears 


Up before the results—and down when 
the glamorous figures are published : 
this has been the recent pattern with 
retailing shares. British Home Stores 
and United Drapery Stores were no 
exceptions this week. 

Retailing is now a sector to bid fare¬ 
well to. Any shop group that did not 
do well last year never will. Retail sales 
in the year to February were up 17% ; 
for multiples the increase was 21%. 
Preliminary estimates of all consumer 
spending for the January-March 
quarter show a volume increase 
(seasonally adjusted) of 2J% over the 
pievious quarter, equivalent to uf% a 
year ; add 8% a year of price inflation, 
and it is clear that the meteor was still 
soaring on. But some of the first 
quarter’s buying was in anticipation of 
value-added tax. 

From now on, the consumer boom 
will cool ; so will the record margins 
that retailers have been making, or else 
they will have to be rolled back by the 
price commission. The profit-takers on 



It must cool 
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retail shares look sensible. 

An exception is Sears Holdings, 
which is a buy. The figures for the year 
to January were excellent—pre-tax 
profit up 44% to £46.811), well above 
the £401x1 forecast. The company 
coolly threw in a £12301 surplus over 
book value from a property revalua¬ 
tion, doubling the assets per share to 
1 up. Sears’s profits have more than 
doubled in three years. The first half 
of this year should see plenty more 
profit growth from its stores and shoes 
which last year accounted for 60% of 
profits, even if there is a slowdown in 
the second half. Sears’s engineering 
works (another 20%) are mainly con¬ 
cerned with textile machinery, for 
which world demand is booming. 
Much of the engineering output is 
exported. The profit forecast for this 
year varies between £4810 and £5301 
pre-tax. 

Perhaps the main worry about the 
shares must be that Sears’s vast cash 
resources (£1701 in January, 1972, and 
probably much more now), together 
with the group’s borrowing power, 
could tempt it into something a little 
too exciting in the takeover line. But 
the shares, on a net p/e of 13^ at 133P 
(old-style p/e 11.7), are good value. 
As a retail share, they are comparable 
in quality with Marks and Spencer, 
which is on a much more expensive 
net p/e of 22.3 at 268p. 



All hold hands 


The sudden, spectacular merger 
between the £6ooin-a-year Co-opera¬ 
tive Wholesale Society and the £ioom- 
a-year Scottish Co-operative Society 
seems inevitable. Representatives of 
the Scottish retail co-ops have still to 
vote on the proposals on May 12 th, 
but, after many years fiercely opposing 
this kind of get-together, they are ex¬ 
pected to give their approval. They 
have little choice. 

What triggered off the merger was 
a serious liquidity crisis in the Scottish 
society’s banking operation, which had 
become over-extended in the sterling 
certificate of deposit market at a time 
when interest rates were rising rapidly. 
Things got so bad that the Bank of 
England had to. intervene and the 
clearing banks had to mount a joint 
rescue operation on the money market 
side. The Bank has now decided to 
carry out a detailed investigation into 
the sterling CD market, though plans 
for this are said to have been afoot for 


some weeks. The CWS stepped in with 
guarantees for the rest of the bank¬ 
ing operation—but only at the price 
of a full “ transfer of engagements ” 
between the two societies—the co-op 
word for a merger. 

Quite how the Scottish co-op bank 
got itself into such a mess is at present 
to be explained only by bad manage¬ 
ment ; its much larger English 
counterpart was running perfectly 
smoothly, making a £3.810 profit last 
year. The cost of the rescue operation 
to the CWS has yet to be quantified, 
but £i8m has been mentioned. Even 
so, the crisis probably suited the 
CWS’s book. Its chief executive, Mr 
Alfred Wilson, has wanted the Scot¬ 
tish society to come in for years. 

Apart from a few grumbles from 
the Scottish Nationalists, there has 
been scarcely a murmur in Scotland 
against the merger. The unions have 
been promised no redundancies, and 
the Scottish members a bigger divi¬ 
dend. But Scottish pride has taken 
another knock. 

Oil 

Be wary 

The best time to buy shares is when 
they are out of favour, like oil shares 
last April. The oil companies were 
then emerging from a winter of 
unprecedentedly low demand, one of 
the wannest on record, and members 
of the Organisation of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (Opec) were lining* 
up for an umpteenth swipe at their 
profits. But an investor in the British 
oil majors a year ago would now be 
showing an 18% profit, while the till- 
share index has fallen 15%. The. 
American majors have done all right, 
too, in the soggy Wall Street of 1973. 
Now, when the “ energy crisis ” and 
the rapidly expanding demand for oil 


products in the western hemisphere 
have made oil shares fashionable, it 
may be more sensible to sell some of 
them. 

Arguments about the energy crisis 
should not be overdone (page 70). At 
present there are ample supplies to 
meet demand. The present strength 
of oil shares springs from a belief that 
a tenqxirary shortage of oil could 
quickly appear because of President 
Nixon’s relaxations on imports into 
America (which will mean greater com¬ 
petition for crude oil supplies) and 
because of continued forward buying 
by some European and Japanese 
brokers in anticipation of a shortage 
becoming acute. Investors who buy 
shares now will be risking a fall later 
when initial enthusiasm dies. 

Admittedly, this risk is reduced by 
the increased demand for oil products 
in both America and Europe. Results 
for the first quarter of 1973 are putting 
grins on the faces of most moguls. 
Murphy Oil's net income is up a 
whopping 58%, and Sohio has 
shrugged off the Alaska pipeline dis¬ 
appointment with a 48% leap. Even 
the internationals are not doing too 
badly. The mighty Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, now called Exxon, has 
clocked in a 43% increase in net 
income (admittedly an all-time low last 
year), and the stronger prices that rhey 
report in Europe bodes well foi Shell 
and British Petroleum. Both shares have 
been moving up strongly. 

Investors cannot expert the whopp¬ 
ing profits of the past: politics at home 
and aboad will see to that. So the best 
bet is probably to buy companies least 
affected by politics, like the oil reliueis. 
Ashland Oil is principally a refiner and 
marketer of crude oil ; the historic p/e 
of about 10 at $27 should come down 
with a bump after the easing of oil 
import restrictions. 
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Algemene Bank Nederland N.V 

is pleased to announce the transfer of its 
Chief London Office 
from 13/14 Austin Friars to new premises at 
61 Threadneedle Street, London, 
on Monday 30th April,1973. 


Postal Address: IM). Hox 503 , 01 Threadneedle Street, London KC 2 P 2 HH 
Telephone: 028 4272 Telex: 887300 Telegrams: Kancolanda London K.C. 2 . 
Foreign Kvchange Dealers Telex: 884797 

Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. 

Incorporated in the Netherlands with Limited Liability. 



























Your business should be looking up. 


Don't li.-t the cost del in you from 
taking the big step up fi am sea to air 

Sui pr isinyly, BOAC Cui go can 
woi k out cheaper ovei all than sea 
freighting. 

Tustly, it ., a good deal fcistei and, 
thereloi e, can cut lead times and capital 
tie-up quite dramatically. 

Secondly, with agents in every 
maior city and an exclusive road link 
between 5 UK airports and If ma|or 
Centres, BOAC Cargo can reduce lead 


times even at ground level. 

And thirdly, BOACs superior 
handling techniques and the advanced 
containerisation facilities of its Cargo 


Centre at London Airport significantly 
reduce packaging, warehousing and 
insurance costs. 

What's more, BOAC Cargo offer 
more flights to more places out of the UK 
than any other airline. Hardly sui prising, 
therefore, that business starts looking up 
the moment you do. 

Contact Colin Mitchell, our Cargo 
Marketing Manager Europe, BOAC, York 
House, PO Box 10, Hounslow, Middx., for a 
free assessment. 




British Airways 

Take it up with us. 
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“Our overall objective is to continue growth in real earnings, 
combined with satisfying and stable jobs for our employees. 

1973 has started well.. 

Lord Caldecote 



PROFIT BEFORE TAX 


| 1972 £ 19 , 342,000 1 

| 1971 £16,743,000* J 

*Ad|usted to include Midland Electric Manufacturing Co Ltd - - - 

S£== acquired December 1971 



▲ 

Earnings per Ordinary Share up 
again. 

Now 9.6p - 1971 8.5p 

A 

Exports and Overseas activities 
now about one-third of our total 
sales. 

A 

Ordinary Dividend up for fourth 
year; 

Now equivalent to 21% - 197120%. 

A 

U K. sales of finished products 
and components rose to 58% 
from 52%. 


Return on Capital Employed up. 

Now 17.9% - 1971 16.5%. 

A 

Balance Sheet continues very 
strong. 


The Annua! Report and Accounts wilt gladly be supplied on written lequesl to the Secretary ot The Delta Metai Company Limited at 1, Kmgswa,. London, W C.2 

BUILDING PRODUCTS • ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT • ENGINEERING COMPONENTS 

NON-FERROUS METALS 
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All these securities having been soli! tins advertisement appears as a matter of record only 


25 th April, 1973 


The City of Coventry 

U.S. $25,000,000 8V4% Notes due 1980 

This Issue was managed and underwritten by 

London Multinational Rank (I'ndcnvriters) Limited 
Baring Brothers & Co., Limited 

Credit Suisse (Bahamas) Limited 

International Marine Banking Co. Limited 
Kleinwort. Benson Limited 

Kredietbank S.A. Luxembourg)ise 
Orion Bank Limited 

Western American Bank (Europe) Limited 
Williams, Glyn & Co. 

Wood Gundy Limited 

on the introduction qf 

M. W. Marshall & Company Limited 


We are pleased to announce that: 


Mellon Bank, N. A., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
has acquired a one-third interest in 
First Boston (Europe) Limited 


Board of Directors 

Emil J Paltberg. Jr , Chairman 
Chairman, The First Boston Corporation 

Richard P Butler 

Director, International F inam e 

William r Howell 

Director, Banking A Administration 

Paul L Miller 

President, The First Boston Corporation 


Minos A Zombanakts, Managing Director 
James H Higgins 

President, Mellon National Corporation 
and Mellon Bank. N A 

John A Mayer 

Chairman, Mollbn National Corporation 
and Mellon Bank, N A 
George D Woods 
Former President, 

International Bank Ic Reconstruction 
and Development 


©First Boston Europe 

33 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON EC2N IDE 
TELEPHONE 01-588 0101 • TELEX 384211 


April 16, 1973 
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The non-federalist 

EUROPE: JOURNEY TO AN 
UNKNOWN DESTINATION 

By Andrew Shonfield. 

Allen Lane/Penguin. 96 pages. £1.25 
cloth. 30p paperbound. 


Mr Andrew Shonfield is a delightfully 
intellectual companion on a relaxed 
ramble through any problem. That is 
what he really presents in this expanded 
version of his 1972 BBC Reith lectures 
on the EEC. He has long been a sup¬ 
porter of Britain’s membership, but has 
no truck with the ardent federalists’ call 
for a flight into the future (“la fuiie en 
avant”). In his Europe, he thinks, it will 
be much better to pass laws through 
national parliaments but with co¬ 
ordinating committees in each of them, 
while the European parliament (still 
composed of national MPs) acts as a 
sort of committee of committees. In the 
smaller countries of the world we should 
have European community embassies, 
mainly because a separate British 
ambassador in Brazzaville is a waste of 
pomp; maybe a common foreign policy 
will emerge from a gradual extension of 
this devolution. All we need then is a 
capacity for dealing with intra-com¬ 
munity crises as they arise: so let’s have 
more regular summit meetings between 
heads of EEC governments, weighted 
majority voting in the council of minis- 
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ters on a slowly increasing range of 
matters, and perhaps the European 
commission should decline into being 
a mixture between a think-tank and 
what the Americans call a regulatory 
agency (like the Federal Trades Com¬ 
mission, etc.). 

This is the sort of Europe the estab¬ 
lishment prefers, and so the one we 
will probably at first get. And many of 
us think that is the great danger. Ihe 
Shonfield system would do very well for 
introducing mildly restrictive legislation 
in defence of the environment, the 
consumer, the poor—against gross 
materialism, environmental decay, 
hard-heartedness, if those were the 
main problems we will have to face. 
Mr Shonfield seems to assume that 
they will be. While the business of 
Coolidge’s America was business, he 
says, the business of the EEC will be 
politics and social welfare. But the 
future into which federalists think we 
should fly presents bigger tasks for 
government than that. 

In the rich one-fifth of the world 
during the lifetime even of today’s 
teenagers, the boring little economic 
and physical environment problems are 
very likely to be solved, but the real 
problems to plague governments of the 
future may begin: biophysicians will 
probably discover ways of altering the 
intelligence and temperament and even 
physical characteristics of children, 
there may be a sufficient breakthrough 
against the debilitating diseases to make 
death almost voluntary, totally new 
powers of production and destruction 
and human domination may emerge 
as the telecommunication and computer 
revolutions come into full force. In a 
community with free movement of 
labour and capital and social obligations, 
it is going to be rather important to be 
ready to deal with the gradual develop¬ 
ment of “opportunities” of this kind by 
the regulatory power of some kind of 
democratically elected central govern¬ 
ment. Mr Shonfield’s co-ordinating 
committees of backbench members 
of national parliaments might not be 
very good at it. 

In the 1770$ the infant United States 
of America did not realise that within 
a century both the industrial and the 
morality revolutions would make it 
impossible for the union to continue 
half-slave and half-free. As we establish 


. 105 

the infant United States of Europe in 
tjiese much more quickly moving 1970s, 
there is less excuse for not realising 
that the vacuum we are still leaving at 
its centre of government could be a 
frighteningly destructive force. The 
reason why federalists should still rally 
to the proud orifiamme of “la fuiie en 
avani” is that rambling into the future 
may be a most dangerous pace. 

Divide and rule _ 

DEMOCRACY AND ILLUSION 

By John Plamenatz. 

Longman. 232 pages. £3.50. 

COMPARING POLITICAL SYSTEMS 

By Jean Blonde!. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 270 pages. 
£3.25 cloth. £1.50 paperbound. 

Placed together, these two books vividly 
convey the divergent, and often con¬ 
flicting, streams of the academic study 
of politics in Britain in the postwar era. 
Professor Plamenatz, writing from the 
cloisters of All Souls, is interested in 
ideas and how they shape men’s lives. 
The instrument of his argument is 
English prose at its plain, old-fashioned 
best. Professor Blondel is interested in 
systems and institutions. He writes 
from the bulwarks—perhaps one should 
now say the barricades—of the Essex 
university data bank, and he interlards 
his prose with those diagrams beloved 
of systems analysts. Whereas Professor 
Plamenatz apologises to his readers for 
introducing the term “operational” at 
one point in his book, and holds it at 
arm’s length, gingerly, as a barbarism 
deserves, Professor Blondel uses “opera¬ 
tionalization” quite unselfconsciously, 
and it is not long before the neologisms 
appear. “Processual” and “tricnoto- 
mous” are two new candidates for the 
lexicon. 

These two books differ in tone, but 
also in their prime concern, though both 
are about the basic problems of political 
societies. Professor Plamenatz examines 
some of the criticisms of democracy 
put forward in recent decades by both 
the enemies and the lukewarm friends 
of democracy. The enemies include the 
marxists and the anarchists (Professor 
Plamenatz makes some good points 
about the basic affinity of the two in his 
discussion of the “withering away of 
the state” rubric) and three social 
scientists who criticised democracy— 
Mosca, Michels, and Pareto. Among the ; 
lukewarm friends of democracy the 
author selects Professor Joseph Schum¬ 
peter for a particularly sharp critique. 
Professor Schumpeter’s most famous 
work, “Capitalism, Socialism and Demo¬ 
cracy”, received great acclaim; but it is 
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unlikely that his reputation will ever 
be the same again. 

The main thread of Professor Pla- 
menatz’s argument is that all of these 
critics of democracy imparted to demo¬ 
cratic theory—and thus to democratic 
institutions—ideas and assumptions 
they were never meant to bear. For 
example, “responsible” government is 
deliberately misconstrued as "respon¬ 
sive” government. 

Towards the end of his book the 
author offers his own comments on 
democracy and democratic theory at 
this crucial juncture in their histories. 
Democracy, he suggests, is: 
a matter of rights and obligations, and of 
procedures that secure rights and ensure that 
obligations arc, or can be, fulfilled ... Of the 
rights and obligations called democratic, some 
are political while others are not. Those that 
are political help to secure those that are not, 
and the opposite is true also. 

This passage is typical of the thoughtful, 
original and potent defence of democracy 
put forward in this book. 

Professor Rlondcl’s canvas is a good 
deal broader: the world itself, and all 
the political systems therein. The word 
“behaviour” is spell ‘‘behavior” through¬ 
out, and some will feel that this is more 
than a mere consequence of the book 
having appeared first in the United 
States. For Professor Blondel’s spiritual 
mentors are the senior members of the 
Yale political science department— 
Messrs Easton, Dahl, and Deutsch 
(though the last named migrated to 
Harvard not long ago). Professor Gabriel 
Almond’s input-output approach to 
politics also provides some of the frame¬ 
work of the book. 

Professor Blondel’s task —as his title 
states—is to compare political systems. 
This requires the author to classify 
them, and Professor Blondel does not 
shirk the job. In fact, there is a plethora 
of classification in this book, from start 
to finish. It begins with a six-fold classi¬ 
fication of political structures, but 
before the reader has time to digest or 
apply- let alone evaluate—these, he is 
plunged into a five-fold classification of 
“normative configurations” covering 
every nation state in the world. Sand¬ 
wiched between these, Professor Blondel 
offers us a “three-dimensional frame¬ 
work of norms”, which is illustrated by 
a diagram which has five clusters of 
systems nestling among six prongs. 

In case this welter of typology might 
be a little too much to carry in the head. 
Professor Rlondel adds an appendix in 
which 140-odd nation states are neatly 
slotted into Tiis scheme, which by now 
has grown to an eight-fold classification. 
Hjfert and there, among the 1,120 entries 
tj|£$is fascinating table, a hesitant “?” 
flpntcred against one country or other 


—as though some slight element of 
doubt had assailed the author. Other¬ 
wise, the tone is confident. It is an 
eloquent example of the behavioural 
approach to political studies. 

Moscow's man 

HONECKER AND THE NEW 
POLITICS OF EUROPE 

By Heinz Lippmann. 

Angus and Robertson. 284 pages. 
£2.95. 


The publishers are justified in claiming 
singular value for this first unofficial 
biography of Erich Honeeker, the pro¬ 
fessional communist who in May, 1971, 
succeeded Walter Ulbricht as first 
secretary of the German Socialist Unity 
party. The author worked more or less 
closely with his subject from 1946 to 
1953, first as secretary to theThuringian 
division of the party and then as a 
secretary to the central committee, in 
which latter capacity he also deputised 
occasionally for Honeeker. The two 
addressed each other by Christian name. 
And, living now in west Germany, Herr 
Lippmann is in a position to write 
frankly. He does so—yet without show¬ 
ing any of the rancour that might be 
expected in a refugee—convinced that 
whether we like it or not the misnamed 
German Democratic Republic is today 
perforce a separate German state, and 
that its further development under 
Honecker’s leadership concerns us all 
in one way or another. Herr Honeeker 
may be a dull dog, but he is firmly on 
his feet, rigidly defending a neighbour¬ 
ing and strategically situated manger. 

Herr Honeeker will be 61 in August. 
A miner’s son, he spent his boyhood in 
what is now the west German state of 
Saarland, his earliest memories being 
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of parents coping with poverty aggra¬ 
vated by postwar privations. At the age 
of ten he joined the Pioneers, at 14 the 
Communist League of German Youth. 
After a year’s training at the Communist 
Youth International school in Moscow 
he was appointed regional secretary for 
Agitprop in 1931. Ever sihee he has lived 
in the closed and furtive world of the 
Apparatchik, accepting unconditionally 
the leading role of the Russian Com¬ 
munist party and, once in power, pro¬ 
tected from the healthy winds of public 
criticism. 

When the Nazis took over the Saar, 
Honeeker went underground. They 
caught him in December, 1935, and 
sentenced him to 10 years’ penal servi¬ 
tude. In April, 1945, he escaped from 
Brandenburg prison to the part of 
Germany already occupied by Soviet 
troops. His subsequent climb in the 
Soviet Zone, later the German Demo¬ 
cratic Republic, was swift. First he was 
given the job of organising the Free 
German Youth into a party monopoly. 
This accomplished, he was singled out 
in 1955 for another year’s party school¬ 
ing in Moscow. On his return he was 
appointed member of the central com¬ 
mittee in charge of security; which 
meant assuming far-reaching responsi¬ 
bility for not only the police and the 
secret police but also the armed forces. 
It was Honeeker who supervised all the 
technical arrangements for building the 
Berlin Wall in 1961 with the object of 
isolating the population of east Germany 
from western influences and temptations. 

Since he took Ulbricht’s place as first 
secretary, Honeeker has talked much of 
the desirability of collective leadership. 
He even practises it more than Ulbricht 
did. But as leader of the collective he has 
steadily surrounded himself with per¬ 
sonal “trusties”, many of whom he first 
came to know while he was running the 
Free German Youth. Herr Honeeker is 
Moscow’s man in Germany. He is 
thoroughly and resolutely versed in 
marxist-leninist theory and practice. 
Since Social Democrats are his principal 
aversion, he bodes ill in the long run for 
Willy Brandt’s Ostpolilik. But according 
to Honecker’s casuistry it is, of course, 
only his opponents who conduct cold 
war. 

Economic parable 

CAPITAL AND TIME 

By John Hicks. 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press. 226 pages. £2.75. 


Sir John’s new book is subtitled “A neo- 
Austrian theory”. It is “Austrian” 
because it concentrates on the timing 
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of inputs and outputs in the productive 
process and it is “neo” because it escapes 
from the simplicities necessary to the 
old period-of-production concept. The 
value of capital at any time is the dis¬ 
counted value of all the future surpluses 
of all the processes started in the past 
and not yet terminated. But much of the 
analysis makes hardly any use of any 
concept of aggregate capital. 

It deals with the path of an economy 
which is adjusting to a change, namely 
the introduction of a new technology. 
This is an exciting novelty; too much 
theory is about snady growth in the 
absence of such external change. But 
this is not all. Having, as just noted, 
initially dispensed with the notion of 
total capital stock, Sir John finishes by 
distinguishing two conceptual measures 
of it and by using this result to re¬ 
express some of his dynamic analysis. 

It is 41 years since Sir John’s first book 
appeared. His sustained intellectual 
fertility was recognised in the joint 
award (with Professor Arrow) of the 
Nobel prize for 1972, for fundamental 
contributions to the renewal of general 
equilibrium theory. His “Value and 
Capital” of 1939 made -general equili¬ 
brium theory more than a matter of just 
counting equations, but was still funda¬ 
mentally static, in the sense that though 
it allowed expectations of the future to 
affect behaviour in the present it did not 
deal with evolution through time. His 
new book, on the other hand, does 
do this. 

Theory of this kind, of which Sir 
John is a master, has justly been 


described as a parable. It may illuminate 
the world we inhabit, but it is not about 
it. Instead, it relates to a model world of 
the author’s creation. The main differ¬ 
ence from ordinary fiction, apart from 
the obvious one that there are no people 
in it, is the institutional one that other 
authors are allowed to join in. While 
it would be regarded as bad form for 
one novelist to criticise another’s chap¬ 
ter seven and publish a redraft of it, 
economic theorists do this sort of thing 
all the time and often get quite angry 
about it. Sir John, however, maintains 
an Olympian calm and joins in the 
current controversy about capital with¬ 
out taking apart the literature which 
embodies it. 

The illuminations which Sir John 
himself considers to be provided by his 
analysis are mentioned only sketchily. 
There is a better understanding of some 
of the issues with which Ricardo and 
Mill wrestled, such as the effect of the 
introduction of machinery upon employ¬ 
ment. There is the Hayekian possibility 
of over-production. There is the occa¬ 
sional reference to the process of econo¬ 
mic growth, which is also the subject of 
his Nobel lecture in Stockholm this 
Friday. But if experience of his earlier 
works is a guide, the main impact of 
this new book will lie in the further 
research which it stimulates. His fellow 
economists have in the past accepted 
and developed his ideas to the extent 
that “Hicksian” has long become a 
respectable adjective in the vocabulary 
of economics. 

Rees's thesaurus 

THE PUBLIC SECTOR IN THE 
MIXED ECONOMY 

By Merlyn Rees. 

Batsford. 240 pages. €2.80 doth. 
£1.30 paperbound. 


There are books to read and books to 
own; this is a book to own.* In his preface 
the author, the Labour ex-minister, Mr 
Merlyn Rees, gives fair warning of this: 

. . . From this experience I learnt that while 
there is much scattered material available on 
the public sector, most textbooks dismiss it in 
a single and short chapter. On the nature of 
the mixed economy which is a fact of modem 
industrial life there is equal paucity of 
information. I became convinced of the need 
to correct this imbalance with a book which 
described the current situation in these fields. 
This book is the result—in essence descriptive 
but discussing also the problems that abound. 
Mr Rees has certainly done an 
impressive collector’s job in gathering 
together much of this scattered material 
in his book and, equally importantly, 
in giving copious references to all other 
likely sources. This makes the book 
well worth buying. But his collection 


has not been well sorted out. Not for 
him the closely reasoned thesis with 
each fact supporting an argument 
leading to one or more conclusions. 
Instead the reader is presented with a 
treasure trove of facts, collected together 
under loose headings. 

It is certainly interesting to discover, 
for example, that the Ministry of Public 
Buildings and Works and its successor, 
the Department of the Environment, 
have been responsible for managing the 
Brompton Cemetery since 1852 and that 
the Office of the Umpire (National 
Service and Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment) employed one solitary 
non-industrial civil servant on April 1, 
1971. But the result is as tedious to read 
as a thesaurus. At the very end, there is 
a discussion of why the Letchworth 
Garden City Corporation should be 
treated as a public corporation and not 
a local authority which unhappily gives 
point to the statement on the following 
page that “\tfhat really matters in the 
public sector is to ask the questions 
that matter”. 

The book does, briefly, come alive. 
At the beginning there is the cogent 
argument that force of circumstance 
makes successive governments, no 
matter what their political colour, inter¬ 
vene more and more in the private 
sector. But does each new government 
incursion into the private sector make 
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matters worse and so falsely justify the 
next? In the concluding chapter it is ob¬ 
served that the real problems of public 
ownership and control are never allowed 
to besmirch the party (nicely misprinted 
as partly) political battlefield. 

On each occasion the effect is spoilt 
slightly by an insufficient sense of pro¬ 
portion. At the beginning, a page on 
“planning” appears which, while dealing 
extensively with the Natural Economic 
Development Council for 1962, never 
once mentions the experiment with the 
Department of Economic Affairs and the 
National Flan. In this Mr Rees follows 
the precedent set by the Labour manifesto 
at the last election—and the “Official 
Handbook” to Britain printed in 1970. 
But this is a most useful reference book 
from which, some day, a book which 
really matters could be written. 

Left, right Liberals 

FLEET STREET RADICAL 

By Stephen E. Koss. 

Allen Lane. 350 pages. £5.95. 

ITiere is a Hood of books about the 
Liberal years two generations ago. 
Obviously, the books were begun long 
before the present Liberal excitements. 
But all of them, including this life of 
A. G. Gardiner, editor of the Daily 
News from 1902 until 1919, remind us 
that the split in the heart of the Liberal 
party goes back much farther than the 
first world war. The left, right split has 
been there from the beginning. 

. Gardiner was gainer and loser from 
the split. When the "radicals”, in the 


person of George Cadbury, took charge 
of the Daily News, Gardiner was wafted 
from a 15-year stint in Blackburn to the 
editorial chair in Bouverie Street. Some 
17 years later he was pushed sideways 
from that chair for blackguarding Lloyd 
George, whose war and peace mocked 
Gardiner’s Liberalism. In between, the 
Cadburys, righteous reformers, could 
never make up their minds how far to 
go or not to go. It was a trait that 
remained to unnerve the last editors of 
the News Chronicle which died, en¬ 
capsulating the Daily News, in 1960. 
ihere was a split in the heart of the 
Cadburys, too. 

Editor and essayist, “puritan and 
radical” and bookman: Gardiner sounds 
like William John Haley of Manchester 
and The l imes. Far from it, though: 
“I’m not an editor, you know". Gardiner 
“was not greatly interested in the 
organising side of a newspaper”: 

unequipped by nature to enrage in the pro¬ 
fessional and political struggles that intruded 
upon him, ACX.J was incapable of self-restraint 
when he ultimately took to the warpath. 

After successfully presiding over the 
most remarkable set of writers with 
understanding and patience, and pur¬ 
suing the old Liberal aims of peace 
and reform with effective devotion until 
his political universe was shattered 
by the coming of war, Gardiner when 
the war was over finally could take no 
more, and was put out to grass for the 
last third of his life. It was a fate that, 
ironically, he shared with his villain, 
Lloyd George. 

Gardiner preferred writing to editing: 
columns, profiles and essays were his 
line. But out of his editorial chair he was 
out of touch. Faithful to his idealistic 
liberal purposes, he wrestled once 
again with the aim of peace before he 
denounced appeasement. Though faith¬ 
ful to reform, he did not carry the 
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memory of 1906 far enough to welcome 
Labour’s triumph in 1945. 

Professor Koss does not write as 
easily as AGG did. An American, he 
is too stiff, at the age of 32, with know¬ 
ledge of our Edwardian politics. Gardiner 
comes out of his honest, thorough book 
more real and human among the Liberal 
editors than Mr Muggeridge’s unctuous, 
devious C. P. Scott. 

Sectarian seeds 


IRISH UNIONISM, VOLUME TWO: 
ULSTER UNIONISM AND THE 
ORIGINS OF NORTHERN IRELAND, 
1886-1922 

By Patrick Buckland. 

Gill and Macmillan. 243 pages. £3.50. 


Dr Buckland’s fascinating chronology 
of the Ulster Protestants’ fight to 
maintain their British connection in 
the face of Catholic demands for inde¬ 
pendence is the second of two pains¬ 
taking studies of Irish Unionism (The 
Economist, November 25, 1972). It is, 
for the general reader, quite heavy 
going. Dr Buckland does not spare 
many words to fill in the background 
of what was happening in the nationalist 
and British camps. His intention was 
to make a detailed investigation into 
the Ulster Protestant mentality at a 
crucial stage in its development. 

His analysis is, occasionally, dis¬ 
appointing. One of his main themes is 
that Ulster Unionism has not been the 
monolithic movement usually depicted 
by historians. As evidence, he cites the 
tension between Unionist landlords 
and their Protestant tenants and the 
emergence of a Protestant labour group¬ 
ing highly critical of the Unionist 
business community. Internal division 
is hardly surprising; but the labour 
Unionists’ failure to make much head¬ 
way is unexplained. Dr Buckland states 
blandly that: “this democratic anti¬ 
union front began to break up”. When 
it came to the point. Unionism was a 
centripetal force stronger than the 
centrifugal force of class. 

It is in dealing with the aftermath 
of partition that Dr Buckland comes 
into his own. His historical analysis of 
the first two years of the Northern Irish 
statelet is a masterly explanation of 
why Ulster developed into a bastion of 
sectarianism. He tackles this problem 
with immaculate fairness. He had no 
credibility for the historical myths of 
either side. The blame did not, initially, 
lie with the Unionists. Dr Buckland 
points to conciliatory speeches by major 
Unionist leaders and the beginnings 
of a non-sectarian labour movement 
But two things led to the Protestant 
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The question's still the same 


ascendancy: firstly, the change in 
attitude in Britain, even amongst Con¬ 
servatives, which tried to get the union¬ 
ists to accept partition as only temporary 
and secondly, the terrorist campaign 
by the IRA, which was mounted with 
terrible ferocity and with some southern 
support. The change in Britain and the 
mounting violence made Protestants feel 
like an embattled community. The 
Unionists met violence with violence. 
Ihe near-despotic Special Powers Act 
was passed and enforced; internment 
introduced; a curfew enforced; and 
Sinn Fein banned. With almost 60,000 
soldiers and policemen in the province 
—one to every six families- it was 
saturated. I’he point Unionists have 
not forgotten is that saturation seemed 
to work. The terrorism stopped— 
though, as Dr Buckland points out, 
the outbreak of the civil war in the 
south took many of the terrorists away. 

The tenor of the new state’s govern¬ 
ment had its origins in this climate; 
the Protestants rarely showed any desire 
to mitigate it. They therefore played 
right into the hands of the opponents 
of the border when the civil rights 
campaign started in the 1960s. As Dr 
Buckland concludes: 

The roots of ihe trouble that began in 1968-69 
thus lay in the origins of Northern Ireland ... 
A movement for reform within the existing 
constitution was turned into an attack upon 
the very existence of Northern Ireland. The 
1920s mentality had produced a 1920s 
situation. 

Compulsive gnawing 

ECONOMISTS AND SOCIETY 

By Joseph Finkelstein and Alfred L. 
Thimm. 

Harper and Row. 384 pages. £5. 


Yet another history of economic 
thought for “the I American | under¬ 
graduate and the intelligent layman", 


“Economists and Society” makes sonic 
claim to being “a modest original 
endeavour” by virtue of its attempt to 
integrate economic, social and intel¬ 
lectual developments. The result is 
interesting, if not outstanding. In spite 
of its occasional banality of style, 
simplistic historical judgment and con¬ 
fusing technical explanations, the 
reader gets a better sense of the context 
and the broader social implications of 
economic theorising than is normally 
conveyed in textbooks of this sort. 

This virtue, as well as some of the 
book’s vices, derives in large part from 
a modish but almost unavoidable con¬ 
cern with “relevance” and with con¬ 
temporary issues—wealth, poverty, 
growth, pollution, inflation, national 
priorities—which are seen as shaping 
the preoccupations of great economists 
in the past. (At the same time, to their 
credit, the authors do not neglect more 
rigorous and forbidding strains, notably 
the mathematical, in the evolution of 
economic thought.) Although it largely 
concentrates on the contribution of 
individuals—Smith, Ricardo, Sismondi, 
Marx, Mill, the neo-classicists, Veblen 
(predictably but usefully),. Keynes and 
so on—the book makes a determined 
if unsophisticated effort to see them 
in the context of economic history and 
intellectual lineage. And its fairly con¬ 
sistent emphasis on system-builders 
(optimistic as well as gloomy) is 
leavened by a healthy awareness that 
the system being explained may well 
be changing fundamentally, now as in 
the past, even while economists are 
failing to understand it fully. 

All this provides a logical context 
for a history of economic thought as a 
social phenomenon. It also reflects the 
authors’ occasional compulsive gnawing 
at the problems, of substance and of 
explanation, associated with the path¬ 
ology of “post-industrial” society. The 


resulting air of despondency is perhaps 
no more than is to be expected from 
American campus liberals faced with 
the opaque hysteria of American campus 
radicals. Yet they have identified an 
important set of real problems for 
modern economists. At the end, how¬ 
ever, the only comfort offered by the 
book lies in the presumed potential 
of the new behavioural economics, 
using techniques borrowed from 
engineering, biology and ecology, to 
solve the problems of abundance. But 
the remedy promised seems hardly 
adequate for the disease outlined. 

The law of Europe 

THE EEC RULES OF COMPETITION 

By W. Alexander. 

K/uwer-Harrap. 203 pages. £4.90. 

THE COMPETITION LAW OF 
THE EEC 

By James P. Cunningham. 

Kogan Page. 316 pages. £6.50. 

THE PE BRIEFING GUIDE TO 
RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES AND 
MONOPOLIES IN EEC LAW 

By James P. Cunningham. 

Kogan Page. 94 pages. £2.50 
cloth, £1.50 paperbound. 
CONTINENTAL CAN v. 
COMMISSION OF THE EEC 
By A. H. Hermann. 

Legal Reports (International). * 

60 pages. £5. 


The European communities are distin¬ 
guished from almost every other 
international organisation by virtue of 
the fact that they have established a body 
of law which is, at least theoretically, 
directly applicable in the member states 
and which can be invoked by firms 
and individuals. Community legal 
rules are intended to become a part 
of internal law. The duty of applying 
community law rests largely on the 
domestic courts, while the European 
court of justice in Luxemburg acts 
merely as a kind of supreme court. 
In practical terms, this means that 
far from being a field of specialisation 
for international lawyers, European 
law must become part of the stock-in- 
trade of any lawyer concerned with 
the problems of business and industry. 
Commercial and company law have so 
far been virtually unaffected by the 
community’s efforts at harmonisation, 
but not so competition law. The stark 
framework laid down in articles 85 
and 86 of the EEC treaty has now 
been plumped out by a series of regula¬ 
tions, while the commission’s rulings 

*86- 88 Queen Victoria Street, IjtnJon F.CA 
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in a hosi of individual decisions, com¬ 
bined with the 30-odd rulings by the 
court of justice, have created a body of 
jurisprudence on the treaty’s inter¬ 
pretation. 

This has created a growing need for 
authoritative studies in English of the 
EEC’s developing law of competition. 
Two books answering this need have 
now appeared. The first is by a member 
of the Dutch Bar iwho is the author 
of a previous book —in French—on 
patents and the EEC rules of com¬ 
petition). The second is by a member 
of the English Bar (who originally 
qualified in economics and is now legal 
adviser to a large industrial group in 
the City). Both follow the same pattern. 
The first part of each book analyses 


BOOKS THIS MONTH 


THE EUROPA YEAR BOOK 1973: 

A WORLD SURVEY 

A iwo-volume survey containing basic informa¬ 
tion and statistics on every country in the world, 
li uropa I’ublicutions I-id., 18 Bedford Square, 
London, WC1B 3JN. £19.00 

Ing. H. Koihan 

WHO'S WHO IN INDIA 

Biographical details of leading personalities in 
all walks of life in India. 

Publishing & Distributing Co. l.ld., 177 Regent 
Street, London, Wl. £5.00 

INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH IN BRITAIN 

Completely revised edition of this standard 
reference guide to science and research. NATURE 
said, “The most authoritative guide” 

Francis Hodgson Swisa Frs. 150.00 

WHO'S WHO IN SCIENCE IN EUROPE 

An entirely new compilation. Includes eustern 
Kuropc. hour volumes, nearly 2,700 pages, nearly 
40,000 biographical entries. Cross-referenced. 
Francis Hodgson Swisa Frs. 500.00 

Ronald /.. Meek 

STUDIES IN THE LABOUR 
THEORY OF VALUE 

This new edition contains a long introductory 
essav elaborating discussion of the more con¬ 
troversial points. 

Lawrence A Wishart Ltd. 


the legal system set up by articles 85 
and 86, the roles of the commission, 
the European court of justice and the 
domestic courts, and the procedures 
for obtaining commission approval of 
business agreements. The second part 
describes the substantive law as it has 
been developed concerning distribution 
agreements, licences, price-fixing, 
joint production, sales or research 
and other forms of horizontal coopera¬ 
tion between firms. Each author has 
also included the complete English 
text of the relevant treaty provisions, 
regulations and other documents. 

Mr Alexander’s book is written for 
the practising lawyer; it provides a 
concise summary of the EEC’s competi¬ 
tion law as it stood at the end of 1972. 
References to particular cases are 
reduced to a bare statement of the 
principle established and a footnote, 
which will make the book somewhat 
hard going for the non-specialist. 
Mr Cunningham tends to go back to 
first principles. As a result, his book 
is not only very much longer but also 
reads at times like a first-year textbook 
for students. On the other hand, the 
author’s habit of analysing in detail the 
major cases that have come before 
the court of justice results in a very 
much fuller picture of how community 
law has developed and the problems 
it has had to solve. 

This second book has two other 
practical advantages, which, incident¬ 
ally, justify its sub-title. The first is a 
series of checklists designed to help 
businessmen decide whether a parti¬ 
cular agreement comes under the ban 
in article 85, paragraph 3, of the treaty, 
and, if so, whether it can qualify for 
exemption. The second advantage lies 
in the promise of regular supplements 
to keep the reader up to date.' The 
need for a system of this kind is borne 
out by the fact that since these two 
books went to press the court of justice 
in Luxemburg has come up with far- 
reaching decisions on the commission’s 
power to forbid mergers and the legal 
validity of notified agreements—neither 
of which, consequently, is covered. 

For those needing a concise explana¬ 


tion of how the treaty rqles of com¬ 
petition operate in practice, rather than 
a comprehensive table of EEC competi¬ 
tion law, Mr Cunningham has written 
a short, crisp introduction in Kogan 
Page’s “Briefing Guides” series. For 
the general reader, and even the 
businessman, this is probably the best 
value for money. But, disappointingly, 
neither Mr Alexander nor Mr Cunning¬ 
ham—nor anyone else for that matter 
—has yet attempted a critical appraisal 
of these EEC rules from either the 
economic or the legal point of view. 
This may change as the implications 
of the European court’s recent decision 
in the Continental Can case begin to 
sink in. The case so perturbed Dr 
Hermann, the Financial Times Euro¬ 
pean legal correspondent, that he has 
rushed into print with a pamphlet 
bringing together 40 pages of docu¬ 
ments translated into English, including 
the text of the court’s decision and 
the principal pleadings, and a 20-page 
commentary. 

Dr Hermann argues that the court 
has usurped the functions of the 
council of ministers, rewriting article 
86 so as to give the commission “sweep¬ 
ing but ill-defined powers” to control 
mergers and making the legal position 
of the larger European and American 
firms unpredictable. This view rather 
ignores the fact that the court has, 
in practice, set stringent conditions 
for proving that a particular merger 
will eliminate competition, which are 
likely to act as a severe restraint on the 
commission’s powers of intervention. 
It is true that the court based its 
decision not on the letter of article 86, 
which deals with specific abuses, but on 
article 3, which lays down the main¬ 
tenance of competition as one of the 
basic aims of the community, but this 
does not mean the court is acting in a 
purely arbitrary fashion. There is in 
fact a very close analogy between the 
European court’s interpretation of the 
Rome treaty in the Continental Can 
case and the attitude of the American 
supreme court to the American con¬ 
stitution. But this is a subject for a 
book yet to be written. 
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THE PATALING 
RUBBER ESTATES, 
LIMITED 


Isnitd Capital.. .C2.316.62S in lOp aharma 
Sacratariaa and Agants 
Harrlaona A Craafiald, Limitad 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


Yaar andad 

31.10.72 31.10.71 
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CROPS HARVESTED 
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20.644 18.868 
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PUNTED ACREAGE 

Rubber, Oil Palms and Coconuts—44.08S acres 
Annual Ganaral Mooting—18th May 1873 


Stone-Platt Industries 


4 year history: 


1969 1970 1971 1972 

Sale* £'52m £57m £60m £63m 

Profits before tax £2'7m £32m £36m £4-7m 
Earnings per share 4 0p 5 3p 6 2p 8 9p 

Gross dividend per share 2-5p 2'75p 3 25p 3 4p 

Return on cepital 10 3% 10 8% 12’5% 15-8% 
employed 


Profits before tax 
Earnings per share 


From the 1972 report: 

■ Compound annual growth rates 1969/72: 

earnings per share - 30% 

pre-tax profits - 20% 

return on capital employed -15% 

■ 63% of sales overseas. 

■ Orders currently very satisfactory; sales and 
profits Expected to improve further in 1973. 

25 St. James's St. London SW1A 1HH 


MAJOR TIMING 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


SILVER - Oct. 71: BUY- cover 
previously recommended short posi¬ 
tions; Jan. 72: Prices In second half 
higher than first half. 

GOLD - W a have been bullish for 
two years; Jun. 72. expect third 
quarter high around $70-75 London. 

SUGAR - Jen. 72: SELL ON 
STRENGTH; June 72: Aggressive buy¬ 
ing; Mar. 73 New York Future 5.50- 
6.00 cent range. 

SOYBEANS - Apr 71: B U V, 
Oct. 71: complete '71/72 crop year 
coverage on current weakness. 

SOYBEAN MEAL - Nov 71: 

BUY AGGRESSIVELY. 

SOYBEAN OIL - Jan. 72 New 
lows fourth auerter. 

PORK BELLIES - Aug. 71 
B U Y on weakness; Feb 72 BUY. 

For over a quarter of a century, 
our basic research has enabled us 
to anticipate well in advance a 
major reversal in the price trend. 
It is indicative of the commodity 
work performed by us for many 
large-corporations in industrial and 
agricultural commodities This re¬ 
search has run into millions of 
dollars. We know of no other 
organization like ours-the oldest, 
the largest, and the most highly 
regarded commodity price fore¬ 
casting firm in Ihe world. 


HIDES - (HEAVY NATIVE) Jsn. 71. 
BUY; March 71: BUY; July 71- 
BUY; Oct. 71: BUY, Jan 72. 
BUY; Apr. 72: BUY. 

COCOA - Oct. 71: major buying 
opportunity expected during this 
quarter; Jan. 72: prices to average 
higher In second than first quarter, 
still higher in third. 

WHEAT - B U Y on dips towards 

I. 45 Chlcagoi June 72: Much fur¬ 
ther price strength Into fourth 
quarter If significant sales made 
to U.S S R 

CORN - June 72: B U Y on weak¬ 
ness. 

HOGS - Feb. 72. BUY 

WOOL - Mar. ’72. Continue view 
major trend up. 

COPPER — Aug. 72: SELL Dec. 
'72 C0MEX in 52 54 cent range. 

Your inquiry on your corporation 
letterhead is requested addressed 
to; 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiary ef Industrie! (emmedity Cerp. 
122 Easl 42nd SI., Ness Yerk, N Y. 10017 
lofcls K0N0CIAN Tclsphons 2I2-4W 12(2 

World Wide Service 


Large Scale Funding for Japan-s Largest Harbor 

When completed in 1985, Tonukomai Harbor will be one of the 
world's largest man-made harbors. Funding and skilled stalf pro¬ 
vided by us for this proioct, just one part of the 3rd Hokkaido 
Total Development 5-year plan, is also being provided to devolop 
the surrounding area into a model industrial paik. Housing areas, 
parks and green belts, and industrial zones, will be decentralized 
to eliminate congestion. It is our firm belief that the vast ex¬ 
perience gained in this and similar projects, and the large poten¬ 
tial. will help international businoss to develop further. 

^ The Hokkaido Takushoku Bank. Ltd. 

HEAD OFFICE: 7, Nishi 3-chome, Odori, Chuo ku, Sapporo, Japan 
FOREIGN DEPT.: 3-13 1-chome. Nihombaslu, Chuo-ku, Tokyo Int'l 
Telex: J22804, J26685, J28485 Cable Add. TAKUGIN TOKYO 

AGENCY: New York REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: London. Hong 
Kong 
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BUSINESS NOTICE 


MOULINEX 

Sales “less tax" for the first quarter of 1973 
rose to 170-8 thousand against 113-2 
thousand for the first quarter of 1972. 
showing an increase of 50-82% on a figure 
which had already benefited from an increase 
of the same amount in the first three months 
.of 1971. 

Exports, included in these scales, reached 
76-3 thousand against 47-9 thousand in 
1972 for the same amount of time, thus an 
increase of 59-17%. 


I 

COMPANY STATEMENT | 


BARI ON & SONS LTD 

RECORD SECOND HALF YEAR 



SALES 

PROFITS 


£'000s 

£'000s 

First half year 

7,400 

486 

Second half year 

8,876 

886 

Year 1972 

16,276 

1,372 

1971 

16,861 

t$G3 


DIVIDEND The Directors recommend a 
Final Net Dividend of 1.89p per unit 
(1971 1.53p) — the maximum permissible 
under Phase Two. 

PROSPECTS The general outlook is 
reasonably good and an improvement in 
profits in 1973 is anticipated. 

Copies of accounts from: 

Secretary, Marriott Road, Notherton, Dudley, Worcs. 

BARTON GROUP OF COMPANIES — ENGINEERS AND 
STEEL TUBING MANUFACTURERS 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


where 
to find... 

Finance 

advisor on insurance, in vtsTMEN r, mergers, acquisitions, 
etc., with Merchant Bank. Would welcome equity participation. 
Age 38. m.b.c S..M.I.A M. Earning £9500. Ref: F4 

operations consultant. 5 years’ experience in Insurance 
and Finance. Responsibilities include trouble shooting, 
corporate development, product cashflow studies. 

Age 29. Earning £7300. Ref: F5 

group MNANC1A1. controller with overall control of finance 
and accounting for automotive company seeks move to General 
Management. 

Age 31 . a.c a. Earning £45004 . Ref: F6 

Marketing 

marketing executive. Fluent French, good German and 
Russian. Technical marketing experience precious metal 
compositions. 

Age 29. M.A..Ph D. Earning £4300. Ref: M4 

sales administration MANAGER Experience in floor covering 
and domestic appliance industries. Wishes to return to front 
line sales and marketing. 

Age 30. Earning £4400. Ref: M5 

director. 8 years’ experience in sub contracting and supplying 
fabricated aluminium and steel building products. 

Responsible for General Management, commercial and market¬ 
ing activities. Seeks Directorship with scope for advancement. 
Age 30. H.N.C.Mech.* Prod. Eng. O.NC Eire Eng.Earning £3500. 
Ref: M6 

General Management 

managing director controlling UK subsidiary of American 
Company. 20 years’ experience in manufacturing building pro¬ 
ducts and contracting. 

Age 42. Earning £4700. Ref: G3 

managing diriiC for, fluent French, experience in manu 
fucturc of Nuclear and other scientific instruments, including 
several years as Technical Director. Seeks challenge. 

Age 34. b sc. M.lmi.P Earning £6000+. Ref: G4 

general MANAGER, managing over 120 personnel in publish¬ 
ing Company. Also management consultancy and production 
experience. Seeks position London. 

Agc31. B.Ti‘ch..Ph.D.Earning£10.400. Ref: G5 





The Executive Placement Centre 

Nether Hall Roydon Harlow Essex CM 1 9 5JP 
Roydon (027 979)2323 
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COMPANY STATEMENT 


SEARS FOLDINGS LIMITED 


PRELIMINARY RESULTS (Subject to Anal audit) 


1972/73 1971/72 

TURNOVER . £486m £324m 


£000’s £000's 

TRADING PROFITS 
United Kingdom -- 

Footwear . 21,545 17,467 

Departmental stores. 9,150 5,823 

Engineering . ' 10,967 7,979 

Motor vehicle sales and service. 1,558 1,325 

Jewellery and miscellaneous . 1,241 499 

Licensed betting offices and leisure activities . 2,945 

North America- 

Linen hire, industrial laundries and knitwear manufacture 

(Scars Industries Inc.) . 2,518 2,835 

Engineering sales and service . 2,026 1,936 


51,950 37,864 

NON-TRADING PROFITS . 810 

INTEREST . (5,999) (5,475) 


PROFITS BEFORE TAXATION . 46,761 32,389 

TAXATION . (19,670) (13,564) 


PROFITS AFTER TAXATION . 27,091 18,825 

Minority shareholders'interests . (1,429) (1,223) 


PROFITS FOR THE YEAR ATTRIBUTABLE TO 

SEARS HOLDINGS LIMITED . 25,662 17,602 

Preference dividends (gross) . (225) (225) 


ATTRIBUTABLE TO ORDINARY SHAREHOLDERS . 25,437 17,377 

PROPOSED ORDINARY DIVIDEND . (7,695) (8,746) 


ADDED TO RESERVES . 17,742 8,631 


Earnings per share . II.5p 7.9p 


William Hill Organization Limited became a subsidiary company with cfTect from 29th December, 1971 and 
its trading results for the thirteen months ended 31st January, 1973 (including turnover of £!23m) are included 
in the above figures for 1972/73. 

DIVIDEND 

In view of the present restrictions on dividend increases the directors are recommending a dividend of 3.5p per 
share on the ordinary share capital in respect of the year ended 31st January, 1973. The associated tax credit 
amounts to 1.5p per Ordinary share making a total of 5p per Ordinary share (compared with 4pper Ordinary and 
“A” Ordinary share paid last year on the capital as increased by the capitalisation issue in June 1972). H.M. 
Treasury has indicated that its consent to this recommendation will be forthcoming. 

PROPERTY REVALUATION 

In December 1972 the majority of the properties owned by the Footwear and Departmental Store divisions 
were professionally valued. This shows an increase of £123m over book values. The valuation in respect of 
freeholds and leaseholds with over 25 years before rent review, has been reflected in the Balance Sheet and the 
surplus arising, amounting to £95m, has been added to the group's reserves. The balance of £28m relates to the 
shorter leases and has not been added to reserves. 


CAPITALISATION ISSUE 

Following the substantial increase in the group's reserves, the Directors also recommend a capitalisation issue of 
one fully paid Ordinary share for every Ordinary share held. 

Date of Annual General Meeting 26th June, 1973—London. 


APPOINTMENTS 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
EXECUTIVES 
Industrial Marketing £3500 

Specialist sgtney isquires two brilliant 
•ncutini Both positions require giuduilat 
24-28, prafarably with agency expenance. 
One of the cindidatei should have lech 
meal qualifications, the othor experience in 
researching butinois services end equip 
men! A member of the Schlackmen 
Research Organisation, we after excellent 
praipects. Write nr telephone to Jeremy 
Fowler. Business Research. 194-6 
Finchley Road. NW3. 01-794 6702 


University of Durham 

COMPUTER MAPPING OF THE 
1971 CENSUS OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM 

Applications are invited from candi¬ 
dates with experience in statistical 
methods and/or computer graphics 
for the following posts in the 
Department of Geography 

POST DOCTORAL RESEARCH 
FELLOW 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

to work on the above SSRC financed 
project. The posts will be for three 
years from 1 October 1 973 
Salary with FS S U. will be in the 
following ranges: 

Research Fellow £1 944- f2430 
Research Assistant t' 1347- f 1 704 

Applications (3 copios) giving the 
names and addresses of three 
referees and quoting ref. E/RFGg 
should be sent by Monday, 14 May 
1973 to the Registrar and Secretary, 
Science Laboratories. South Road. 
Durham DH1 3LE from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 


Inner London Education 
Authority 

South West London 
College 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS 
STUDIES 

Required September 1973 
LECTURER GRADE II ECONOMICS 
LECTURER GRADE II (Temporary) 
ECONOMICS 

To replace two lecturers in n ex¬ 
tremely keen group of six economics 
teachers (vacancies caused by 
retirement and sabbatical leave). 
Work is mainly at H.N.D. level with 
some Ordinary National teaching 
and possibly teaching and marking 
for special HNC/Directod Private 
Study courses for the Armed Services. 
Candidates should be well qualified, 
capable of teaching at these levels, 
and preferably but not exclusively 
with teaching expenence. 

Temporary post will be full lime for 
one year with good prospects of a 
permanent appointment thereafter 
Applications should indicate post(s) 
applied for 

SALARY SCALE: Lecturer II: 
E2.365~E3.083 plus London 
Allowance f 118 

Assistance may be given towards 
household removal expenses 
Further details and forms of appli¬ 
cation returnable within 14 days 
from Senior Administrative Officer, 
South West London College. 
Tooting Broadway. SW1 7 OTQ. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Value Added Tax, why? and how 

A 28-pago brief, price 2bp me! postage, from: 

The Publications Department, 

The Economist. 

25 St James's Street. London. SW1A 1HG. 


CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 


Classified 

Advertisement Rates 

liMigi (0.60 par lint 
Diaplay/10.00 par i.e.i. 

Bai ntimbir proviriaO fraa ol chaiga. 
Latatt data far aceaptanca of copy, naaa 
Wadnaiday. 

Talaphana JEJ Johsion 01-010 ill! 


Artagen . . 
Properties limited 


Nat rental income 
Ordinary tlivnlenil (grots) 
turnings per 25p siiare 
Market value of properties 
Net asset value per 25p share 


1967 
£775,402 
9 5% 

2 2p 


i96a 
£948,461 
9 835% 
2 7p 


1969 

£1,213,348 
11% 
3 2p 
124 2m 


19)0 

11,388,939 
12 5% 
3 9p 
£76 95m 
105%p 


1971 

£1,543,151 
14% 
4 3p 
£32 3m 

118p 


197? 

£1,702.126 
14.7% 
4.3p 
£43.19m 
158p 



Points from the Statement by the Chairman. Mr D E Wrhb. F C A . at the 106th Annual General 
Meeting on April 25th, 1973 

1972 was one of the most exciting years in the history of the Company. Considerable 
industrial investment was made in the United Kingdom and office developments were 
started in Brussels, Melbourne and Paris. For the first time investment income and net 
revenue after taxation exceeded £2 million and £1 million respectively. The dividend 
was raised to the maximum permitted of 14.7% (gross) and reserves rose by £543,000 
excluding exchange rate profits. In 1973 more than £4V4 million has already been in¬ 
vested in U.K. industrial and office premises. Further sites for office developments 
have been bought in Stockport. Preston and Cheltenham. The finance agreement with 
Sun Life Assurance Society for £40 million over the next eight years enables the Com¬ 
pany's base to grow broader. 


Copies of the Report and Accounts for 1972 may be obtained from the Secretary at 

160 Brompton Road. London, SW31HS 


V_ ^ 
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APPOINTMENTS 

University of Essex 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
Applications are invited for two posts 
of 

SENIOR LECTURER/READER 
(C4143-C5247) for appointment 
from 1 October 1973 in any field of 
Economics. 

Applications (six copies, quoting 
ref. G/69/E), including a curriculum 
vitae and the names and addresses 
of three referees, should reach the 
Registrar. University of Essex. 
Wivenhoe Park, Colchester C04 
3SQ. from whom further particulars 
are obtainable, by 14 May 1973. 


University of New England 

ARMIDALE. NEW SOUTH WALES 

Applications are invited for the 
following positions: 

LECTURERS IN ECONOMICS: 
Applicants should possess b higher 
degree in Economics, or comparablo 
experience, and be well versed in 
the main branches of modern eco¬ 
nomic theory Appointees will bo 
encouraged to develop their own 
special interests in senior under- 

f iraduate and/or postgraduate courses 
there is at present particular scope 
for work in Lubour Economics and 
the History of Economic Thought). 
Appointees may be required, in any 
academic year, to teach micro 
economics oi macroeconomics at 
first year level, for this purpose the 
ability to lecture lucidly before large 
classes is assential. 

Overseas candidates may apply for 
either short-term (three years) or 
permanent appointment. In the case 
of a short-term appointment a con¬ 
tribution of up to $A800 will be 
paid towards the appointee’s return 
expenses after three years' service. 

Visiting appointments of from one 
academic term to one year may be 
available to economists wishing to 
spend sabbatical leave in Australia 
TEACHING FELLOWS IN ECONO 
MICS' Graduates in Economics. 
Commerce, or Arts (with an Econo¬ 
mics major) may apply A Teaching 
Fellow may opt for full-time teaching 
duties or for an appointment with 
an academic component, in the 
latter case, a Teaching Follow will 
have reduced departmental duties 
and will be expected to be qualified 
for, and to enrol in. a higher degree 
Teaching Fellowships are not per 
manent. but reasonable tenure is 
assured subject to satisfactory per 
formance in the first year of 
appointment. 

Salaries: Teaching Fellow—SA4.290 
range SA5.406 (under review) 
Lecturer— SA6.801 range SA9.390 
(under review). 

Conditions include provision for travel 
and removal expenses except in the 
case of visiting appointments. In the 
case of permanent appointments, 
superannuation, assistance with 
housing, and study leave grants are 
available. Credit may be granted for 
existing study leave entitlement. 
Further information can be obtained 
from the Association of Common 
wealth Universities (Appts), 36 
Gordon Square. London WC1H 
OPF (Tel: 01 387 8572). Informal 
enquiries may be addressed tc 
Professor P. J. Drake. Head of the 
Department of Economics, in the 
University. 

Applications cloae on IBJuna 1973 
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APPOINTMENTS 


ECONOMIST 

LEEDS 

Aistx.iated Dairies 1 1 mitc’cl. whose 
annual tui novel ext ends f'100 million, 
are t nnsiaiitly expanding 1 1 1 e:r retail 
operation—an exen iso whieh requires 
meticulous economic planmnq 
Ayouriq, qiariuati; i >, orton ns I, 
pro'erably a sper i,ili',t in iet.nl,mj/ 
rJismbulion. :s now inquired to undertake 
or uivimir feasibility studios on proposed 
loratinns (ijr Superstore'; (huui; 

SUpeunaikots) and other tehrl out lets 
I he work will have parte ulai leqaici to 
planum i appl eatioiis '.ippeals— 
invariahlhnjll piet.sai e i iperations 

1 Ins IS 'I veiy mleiesliri l ;o|i V. ill I pli e|y 

e.f vai;eiy and i 1 ,n->i'1>’i rviispis >s 


COMPANY STATEMENT 


Applicants must bo prepared to tfrivni. 

In acfdmun to an RtiuiLtive 
negcuicihlo salary «i ( on % n nr/1 ar will ho 
pmvidrd Qthoi henof-rs nit lu«I*■ U'nvi-n 
Schcrnr w'th l.nkrd i■ fr; riv;uM"c r and 
n , lu'*dtion ,i*'SiM i:.« o* it i'O'" ossury 

P't.ibf' w*itr K.r an a;'|»!i- ,ihnn fo* M » 
giving hnof porv -ii.il and r*i■ »nal 
details t'i 

P R gate FVrsr ■nni;| OMii or. 

A' Si lOMO'd l ).ii r II*S l im;t«*M. 

Crovrn HmusC. KirkSJ.jll R-- id 
Leeds L S3 1 JF 

r 



BANCA POPOLARE Dl NOVARA 

HEAD OFFICE: NOVARA 

Representative Offices in Frankfurt am Main, 
London and Zurich 

STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 31st DECEMBER, 1972 


ASSLTS 



capital and reserves 



Cuh in hand and money orders 

L. 

28.065,952.040 

Share Capital (8.125.901 shares) - 

l 

4,062.950,500 

Call money deposited with other Institutions 

„ 

120, R77.763.797 

Reserves (legal and contingency) 


39.445.OR5.77ft 

Bills on hand. 


I67.6R5.995.I41 

t credit depreciation lund 

„ 

2.600.000,000 

Loans against securities ... 


80.339,944,411 

Funds < securities fluctuation fond 


1.000,000.000 

Contango loans . 

„ 

32.251.369.919 

l extraordinary fund Tor real male 

.. 

1,400,000.000 

Real estate 


10,197,250.034 




Rank's own i ordinary Govt Treasury Hills 


44,200.000,000 




securities J Go* L & other secs ... 


140.229.026.808 

I_1 ABILITIES 



( with banks ... 


149,080.4(12.402 




Currem f „ llh hrinthcs 


116,161.494.146 

Deposit and savings accounts L 705.985 UUIH 1 



accouu ^ various and with guarantee* . 


707.737.'.23,819 

Current accounts with > 

L 

1,625.577,077,710 

Loans and current accounts with public bodies 


18,603,240,435 

banks and correspondents i vi-o«i saa t?2 J 



Pamcipatiuns. 


10.061,917,997 

Current accounts with branches . . . 


121,399.130.191 

Purmture and flstuncx . . , 


1 

Advances. 


8.315,247.9 )0 

Bills receivable .... 


65,357,808.422 

Creditors lor bills for collection 

„ 

39.764.343.1 BH 

Miscellaneous . 


43,043,432.906 

Cheques outstanding 


75.817,34ft 

Tax collecting provincial dept* . 


10.470.308,560 

Bank drolls outstanding 


23,732.606.107 




Miscellaneous 


49.415,766.694 




Tax collecting provincial depis . . - 


7,943.412.541 




Staff Provident Fund 


31,022.750.969 




General Welfare Fund . . 


1,20.1.316,095 




Real estate sinking fund 


542.10.1.288 




Rediscounted assets 


3,113.133.000 




Net profits to be allocated 

- 

3.754.269.705 


L 

1,964,367,031,040 


L 

1.964,367.031.040 

Liabilities or customers for acceptances, 



Documentary credits, acceptances and other 



confirmed credits and other obligations . . . 


188,574,114,913 

obligations on account of customers - . - . 

„ 

188.574.1 14,915 

Securities held in safe custody. 

- 

1,306.810j032„564‘ 

Securities deposited in safe custody 


1,.106.810,032J64 


L. 

3,459.751.178.519 


L. 

3 y459.751,178.519 


University of Bath 

SCHOOL OF HUMANITIES AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Lecturer in Economics 

The University is proposing to make 
several appointments in the Political 
Economy Group. Applications are 
invited from those with interests in 
one or more of the following subject 
areas: econometrics, international 
trade and institutions, comparative 
economic systems, economics of 
developing countries, labour econo¬ 
mics. economics of public policy. 
Applicants should preferably have a 
higher degree and/or research 
experience. 

Application forms and further par¬ 
ticulars available from Registrar (S). 
The University. Bath BA2 7AY. 
quoting reference 73/39 


The Queen's University of 
Belfast 

Lectureship in Political Science 

This post is tenable from 1 st October. 
1973 or such other date as may be 
arranged. Salary scale is f 1.764 
£4,299 with contributory pension 
rights under the F S S.U Initial 
placing on the salary scale will 
depend on qualifications and experi¬ 
ence Applications should be received 
by 1st June. 1973. Further parncu 
lars may be obtained from The Senior 
Assistant Secretary (Personnel). The 
Queen's University of Belfast. 
BT7 INN, Northern Ireland (Please 
quote Ref. 73A_ ) 


Kingsgate College 

Broadstaira Kent 

Applications are invited for the post 
of RESIDENT TUTOR. Applicants 
should bo able to teach one of the 
following subjects. Economics. 
Industrial Relations. Politics and 
Government, or social and economic 
history 

Salary £1.075. Board end Accom 
modation provided free. Further 
particulars from The Principal. 
Kingsgate College, Broadutmrs. 
Kent CT1 0 3PX. 


Leeds Polytechnic 

Department of Accountancy and 

Applied Economics 

Staff are required to fill the following 

new posts from 1st September. 

1973. 

SENIOR LECTURER 

to leach Economica'Economic 

Geography. 

LECTURER II 

to teach Statistics/Economies 
LECTURER I or II 12 posts) 
to teach Economics 
Salary scales: Lecturer I £ 1,500- 
£2.687: LecturerII £2.355-E3,083. 
Senior Lecturer. £3,131—£3.495 
(bar) £3.768 

Details and application forms from 
the Academic Office. Leeds Poly¬ 
technic. Calverley Street. Leeds 
LSI 3HE 

Applications should be submitted 
to the Academic Officer to arrive not 
later then 14th May. 1973. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


ECONOMIST 


Our Client, a large Corporation, wishes to appoint an Economist 
with a good degree and several years experience. He or she will 
act as number two in a small team of six, responsible for over¬ 
seas economic and market appraisal. The emphasis is on the 
medium and long term. Forecasting experience and working 
knowledge of at least one foreign language essential 
Location: London. Starting salary £3,300-£3,500. 

Everetts Recruitment Service 


Applications, giving details of career to date, should be sent 
to the address below for forwarding to our Client. 

The reference number must be put on the envelope. Enclose 
separately a note of any company to which you do not wish to 
apply. 


Tony Goudge. Recruitment Manager, (Ref. 240), 
Everetts Limited, 

10 Greycoat Place, London, SW1P 1SE 




LONDON GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
BUSINESS STUDIES 

ECONOMETRIC FORECASTING UNIT 

Research Officer 


An econometrician or economist with quantitative ability is 
required to join a group or young researchers working on a 
large macro model of the U.K. economy under the direction 
of Professor R. J. Ball. The work is concerned with constructing 
and evaluating relationships within the model and with studies 
involving the performance of the model as a whole. The model 
is in use regularly for preparation of forecasts of the U.K. 
economy and for the analysis of economic policy. The work is 
usually organised in small groups of two or three people, but 
there is the opportunity for individuals to undertake their own 
research topics within the overall aims of the Unit. 

Applications are invited from graduates with relevant 
experience, or from those completing post-graduate studies in 
a relevant area this year. The initial salary will be in the range 
£l,926-£2,397 with four weeks’ holiday per year and the 
successful applicant will be required to join the F.S.S.U. 
pension scheme. 

Applications, together with a Curriculum Vitae should be 
sent to: John Eaton, London Graduate School of Business 
Studies, Sussex Place, Regent’s Park, London NW1 4SA by 
1st June, 1973. 




1 :’M Ll] ;Ii« 


OXFAM 

Oxfam is an international organisation dedicated to the relief of 
suffering and the improvement of the quality and standard of life in 
developing societies. 

The present Director is retiring in 1974 and a successor with 
vision and ability is sought. 

The person appointed, who could be either a man or a woman, 
is likely to be between 35 and 50 and the primary qualities required 
will be: 

• An overt humanitarianism. 

• The ability to distinguish key issues and to control and direct a 
wide and complex programme in the U.K. and overseas. 

• Leadership which harnesses creativity and stimulates action. A 
keen appreciation of the tasks facing both rich and poor 
countries in the>r efforts to achieve fundamental development 
and social justice. 

• A mature personality, sincerity in his relationships and a deep 
sense of commitment. 

Applicants should write in confidence, with a resume of their .— s 
career, outlining why the post interests them and the ( r\ 
qualities they could offer, to: H M T\\ y 

The Secretary, Oxfam, \\1 [ 

274 Banbury Road, Oxford. I ■ H Pll HH \ M 1/ 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 7, 91. 
112to 118 


University of Khartoum 

SUDAN 

Applications ara invited for 4 posts Of 
PROFESSOR/SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER IN DEPARTMENT OF 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION in 
Faculty of Economic and Social 
Studies. Applicants should hold a 
Doctorate in Accounting or Business 
Administration, with specialisation 
in Accounting, or hold a relevant 
University Degree coupled with a 
relevant Professional qualification. 
Appointees should be able to 
specialise in one or more of the 
following: Finance Accounting: Cost 
Accounting: Management Account¬ 
ing; Auditing and Tax Accounting. 
Salary scales: Professor CS3.600 
p.a. Senior Lecturer £52.400- 
ES2.800 p.a. Lecturer ESI,500- 
CS2.300 p.a. (£1 sterling = 
ES0.61). The British Govarnmenl 
may supplement salaries in range 
£ 1.300-El.BOO pa. (starling) for 
married appointees or E800-E 1.000 
p.a. (sterling) for single appointees 
(normally free of all tax) and provide 
children's education allowances and 
holiday visit passages. Family pas 
sages; various allowances: superan¬ 
nuation scheme: annual overseas 
leave. Detailed applications (6 
copies), including a curriculum vitae 
and naming 3 referees, should t» 
sent not later than 29 May. 1 973. 
to Inter-University Council. 9(V91 
Tottenham Court Road. London 
W1P ODT, from whom particulars 
are available. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Marketing in 
Civil Engineering 

G.K.N. Foundations Limited, a member of the GueBt, Keen & 
Nettlefold Group, located in Warwickshire, actively engaged in 
specialist work in the Civil Engineering and Construction 
Industry, wishes to appoint a Planning and Marketing Assistant 
whose initial function will be to develop the application of market 
analysis to this branch of engineering in the U K and other 
selected countries. 

A suitable candidate would be a graduate in mathematical 
economics or an associated discipline, in his early twenties, 
preferably with a proficiency in French and/or German 
Attractive condition! of service, salary negotiable 
For further details and application form, please write or 
telephone to* 

Personnel & Training Manager 

G.K.N. FOUNDATIONS LTD 

Oxford Road. Ryton on Dunamore, Coventry CV8 3EG 
Telephone: Coventry 303435 

GKN-Britain's largest 
international 
engineering group 



<$> 

ECONOMIST 

Competitor Analysis 

£4500 plus 

To head up the Competitor Analysis Unit in the Forecasting 
Division of our Central Developmental Planning Depart¬ 
ment. His overall mandate will be to analyse and evaluate 
the individual competitive strengths, on-going activities 
and future strategies of our competitors across the world. 

The ideal candidate, aged between 30 and 40. will have 
an honours degree in Economics, a keen interest in the 
current problems of the energy industry and the ability 
to interpret accounts and company financial statistics. 
He will be of the calibre to initiate new ways of assessing 
competition, and must have flexibility and drive in order 
that his work might be of practical use to other parts of 
the Group during a period of rapid change in the com¬ 
mercial environment. He will have a working knowledge 
of the oil industry, either through employment in it or with 
a merchant bank, stockbroker or consultancy. Fluency in 
report writing and oral presentation is essential, and 
knowledge of One or more European languages is 
desirable 

Salary will be negotiable, but not less than £4500. Terms 
and conditions of employment are excellent, and include 
non-contributory pension scheme, and assistance with 
relocation costs where appropriate. 

■ Please telephone (01-920 8472) or write for an 
application form, quoting reference CDP/173, to. The 
Manager, Central Recruitment. The British Petroleum 
Company Limited. Britannic House. Moor Lane, 
London EC2Y 9BU. 


ROYAL COUNTY OF BERKSHIRE 
County Treasurer's Department 

STATISTICIAN 
SALARY UP TO £3,324 

Applications are invited from qualified statisticians with experi¬ 
ence in statistical work. Duties will involve statistical research 
into varied aspects of local government with some work on 
operational research and management techniques. Applicants 
should have a degree in mathematics or statistics, or the final 
examination of the Institute of Statisticians. Programming 
experience is essential. The salary will be within the scale 
£1.803-E3.324 per annum according to qualifications and 
experience. 

The County Council may grant financial assistance towards legal 
and house agents' fees, incidental house moving expenses, 
removal expenses and lodging expenses. Temporary housing 
accommodation may be available. 

This advertisement has been issued after consultation with the 
Local Government Staff Commission for England. 

Applications giving the names of two referees should reach the 
County Treasurer, P.O. Box 12, Shire Hall, Reading RG1 3EX, 
by 7 May, 1973. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHAMPTON 
SOUTHAMPTON ECONOMETRIC 
MODEL BUILDING UNIT 
DIRECTORSHIP 

Applications are invited tor the newly established post of Director of the 
Southampton Econometric Model Building Unit (SEMBU) which has 
been made possible by a substantial grant from the Social Science 
Research Council The appointment will be offered for 3 years in the 
first instance The salary envisaged is a Professorial one and will be 
commensurate with academic distinction and experience. Candidates 
wishing to apply on secondment from other institutions will also be con¬ 
sidered. The Director will bo ongaged full-time within a multi project 
research programme organised around the Southampton Econometric 
Model. 

Persons interested are invited to contact either Professor D C Rowan 
(Department of Economics) or Professor G. R Fisher (Department of 
Econometncs and Social Statistics) in the strictest confidence, or to 
make an application with curriculum vitae (including academic publi¬ 
cations) together with the names and addresses of referees, direct to 
the Deputy Secretary (Ext. 2804), University of Southampton. 
Southampton S09 4NH by 26 May. 1973. 

Quote Ref: E 


PUBLICATIONS 


MIDDLE EAST 
and AFRICAN 
ECONOMIST 

Monthly newsletter presenting 
comprehensive and reliable information 
on economic and business developments 
in the Middle East and Africa for 
business, banks, government, libraries. 
Annual subscription $20. Write to: 

Middle East and 
African Economist 

P.O. Box 412. Rego Park. New York 11374 













APPOINTMENTS 


COURSES 


N. M. Rothschild & Sons Ltd 

Corporate Finance 
Department 

In view of the continued expansion of our corporate finance activities both 
in the United Kingdom and overseas, we are seeking four extra recruits to 
join our Corporate Finance Department in London. We would prefer at leaBt 
two of the candidates to have had previous experience in the mergers and 
new issues field. The remaining two candidates will probably have a profes¬ 
sional qualification and be interested in developing a career in merchant 
banking. It is likely that candidates will be aged between 24 and 32. The 
salary levels will depend on experience but are likely to be in excess of 
£6,000 for those in the former group and £4,000 for those in the latter group. 

Persons wishing to apply should write (enclosing their curriculum vitae) to: 

The Staff Manager. N. M. Rothschild & Sons. Limited 
P.O. Box No. 186 New Court, St Swithin's Lane, 

London. EC4P4DU. 



Home itudy Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 


and other external degrees of the 
University of London. Specially 
prepared courses for the Federation 
of Stock Exchanges, for Accountancy. 
Company Secretaryship. Law. Cost¬ 
ing. Banking. Insurance Marketing. 
GCE. Also many thoroughly useful 
(non-exam) courses in Business 
Subjects. 

Write today for details or advice, 
stating subjects in which interested. 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. G92I. St Albans, or call at 
30 Queen Vrctoria Street. London 
EC4N 4SX Tel. 01-248 6874. 
(Founded 1910.) 

Accredited by the Council for the 
Accreditation of Correspondence 
Colleges. 


APPOINTMENTS 

WANTED 


Seven years' experience as a member 
of the management team of a large 
U.S. company in France plus two 
years’ background as a general 
manager of a medium size service 
company. Age 39. Good knowledge 
in the field of: 

- Company general administration 
— Real estate market in Paris 
—Sales administration 
—Legal affairs 

Seeking for a managerial position, 
preferably in France, with opportunity 
for growth. Reply Economist, Box 
2594. 


Money Management 

Major International (US based) Financial Services Company 
requires Money Manager to be based in London. Substantial and 
growing multi currency money throughout Europe. Usually large 
once-off amounts rather than regular small inflow. The Company 
is not concerned with mutual fund investment or property though 
applicants should have current experience of both equity and 
gilt investments as well as being conversant with money market. 

Minimum five years’ experience required in major banking 
organisation, pension fund or similar, plus appropriate 
qualifications. 

High salary, excellent prospects. 

Please write, in confidence, with full details to Position No 
BCM 3634. Austin Knight Limited. London W1A IDS. 

Applications are forwarded to the client concerned, therefore 
companies in which you are not interested should be listed in a 
covering letter to the Position Number Supervisor. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 

Royal Bank of Canada 

Dividend No. 343 

Notice is hereby given that a dividend 
of 25 cents per share upon the paid-up 
capital of this Bank has been declared 
for the current quarter and will be 
payable at Ihe Bank and its branches 
on or after 1st June 1973 to share 
holders of record as at the close of 
business on 30th April 1 973 

By Order of the Board. 

R C. Frazee 

Chief General Manager 


EDUCATION 


Road for a 
Dagraa at Homo 

Successful Postal Tuition for GCE O 
and A levels (all boards) London 
University Degrees. Teachers' and 
Professional exams. Business 
Studies. Gateway Courses for the 
Open University. Guidance by 
Graduate Tutors. Fees by instalments. 
Wolsey Hall is Accredited by the 
CACC. FREE prospectus from 
Wyndham Milligan. MBE, MA. 
Principal. Department CA1 

Wolsay Hall 

Oxford. OX2 6PR. 


ANALYST FOR 
ACQUISITION 
STUDIES 

A leading firm of international consultants wishes to recruit a 
financial analyst capable of playing a major role in the develop 
ment of a range of services which are mainly concerned with 
company analysis for acquisition purposes. Previous experience 
of this work is essential; knowledge of international taxation is 
desirable. Applications are invited from suitably qualified 
accountants or chartered secretaries, preferably with a degree 
and a second language. 

Please send brief personal details to 
Box No. 2595. 

The Economist Newspaper Ltd. 

25 St. James's Street London SW1A 1HG. 
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Now fly in the big comfort of 
the only747’s on the Polar route 
from London to Japan. 


From April, three 
spacious, comfortable 747’s 
take ofl every Tuesday, 

Thursday and Saturday on the 
Polar route to Japan. 

No ordinary 747’s these: 
they’ll he JAL Garden Jets, 
offering you a truly unique Hying 
experience. Partly because they’ll he 
the only 747’s flying the Polar route out of 
London—hut mainly because a flight in a Garden 
Jet is an introduction to the age-old Japanese art of 
serenity. Once on board, you’ll find yourself in one 
of four beautiful gardens -Wisteria, Maple, Pine, 
or Wild Orange -- all artistic expressions of 
tranquility created from an elegant blending of 



colour and design. 

You’ll find this harmony all 
around you ■ lrom sake cups to 
swizzle sticks. But most of 
all you’ll find it in our kimono-clad 
hostesses, whose gentle hospitality 
is the heritage of a thousand years of 
deference to guests. With them, in 
fact, you’ll find it hard to keep in mind 
that you’re flying in the biggest, most 
advanced airliner ever made. Fnjoying the 
harmonious marriage of tradition and 
technology that Japan Air Lines alone can 
offer . . . on the only 747’s on the Polar route 
from London 
to Japan. 




•JAPAN AIR LINES 

We bring you 
the best of two worlds 


Falconbridge is a 
worldwide marketer 
of nickel in many 
forms. And the hub 
of a global group 
producing, besides 
nickel, other metals, 
minerals, ores, and 
many basic products. 
Shouldn't you be in 
touch with 
Falconbridge? 


Falconbridge - 
weltweit ein Begriff 
fur hochwertiges Nickel. 
Falconbridge Kern etner 
internat ionalen 
Unternehmensgruppe, 
die neben Nickel auch 
andare Metalle. Erze, 
Mineralien und 
wichtige 
Basisprodukte 
herstellt. Haben Sie 
schon Kontakt zu 
Falconbridge ? 


/ 


Falconbt idge 
markt-ilsforer nikkel i 
mange former over 
hele verden. Og et 
hovedsete for en 
inter nasjonal gruppe 
som foruten nikkel 
ogsci fremstiller entire 
metaller, mineraler, 
maimer og mange 
ravarer. Burcfeikke 
De ha kontakt med 
Falconbridge 7 






Falconbridge es un 
productor mundial de 
mquel en muchas 
formas. Y el centro de 
un gran grupo que 
produce, ademos de 
mquel, otros metales, 
mmerales y muchos 
otros productos basicos 
j Vd. debo ponerse en 
confacto con 
Falconbridge! 
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La Falconbridge 
distribuisce nickel in 
molte forme su scala 
mondiale. 

E’ il perno di un 
gruppo internazionale 
che produce, oltre al 
nickel, altri metalli, 
minerali, e molt! altri 
prodotti primari. 

Nel Vostro interesse, 
prendete contatto con 
la Falconbridge. 


Fair onbridge ar en 
v arldsomspannande 
marknadsfbrare dv 
nickel i manga former. 
Or h < enfrum i en 
global grupp som 
forutom nickel 
producerar andra 
metaller, mineraler, 
malm och ett stort 
anlal basprodukter. 
Borde ni inle ta kontakt 
mod Falconbridge? 


Falconbridge distri- 
bue dans le monde 
entier le nickel sous 
de nombreuses 
formes. II est aussi le 
pivot d'un groupe qui 
produit, en plus du 
nickel, d'autres 
metaux, des minerals, 
des min6raux, et de 
nombreuses matieres 
premieres. 

Avez-vous pris 
contact avec 
Falconbridge? 


FALCONBRIDGE 


m 


Toronto I r-k-plione 41 ( 5 / 31 ) 3-7300 Telex 022720 Brussels Telephone 38 01 14 Telex 23280 
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Nuts in May 

Mr Heath's strategy for stage 
three, page n, after the failure 
of the unions' May day 
demonstration, page 84. We 
analyse Britain's latest and 
rather cheerful economic 
trends in a new weekly 
feature, page 69, at a time 
when the long-term prospects 
for British capitalism may be 
greatly improved by a finan¬ 
cial revolution which the new 
Hill Samuel bank may spark, 
page 16, but when short-term 
prospects may be clouded by 
foolish surrenders on price 
rises for the nationalised 
industries, page 73. 



Mountains do move 

Britain’s Mr Godber didn't 
even have to bang the table 
much for Europe’s farm policy 
to start changing this week, 
pages 15 and 58. 


More elections 

The swing went against 
Labour in the Scottish burgh 
elections. A scorecard for 
next week’s metropolitan 
district elections, page at. 
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11 The unbroken siege 

13 Nuts in May 

14 Go west, old man 
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Britain 21 No swing of the kilts for Labour ; Ulster ; 

Water ; Parliament; Monday Club ; 
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to leave one plate in mid-air ; The west 
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49 American Survey: How the 
burst open ; Connolly rides 
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74 Beginning of the end for Lockheed ? 

78 International : When the Mississippi floods 
we all go hungry ; Japan ; Germany ; 
Rhodesia ; Currencies ; From floods to 
foreign investment 

84 Britain : Vic skipped the maypole, and so 
did most workers ; Union conferences ; Go 
to work on a boat ; Rolls-Royce ; Prices ; 
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gate. But is it only the latest excuse ? ; New 
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The continuing siege 

If President Nixon can’t 
persuade Americans that he 
has told them all, and if he 
won’t appoint an independent 
investigator into Watergate, he 
will be challenging Congress 
to impeach him, page 11. How 
the dam broke, page 49. 



Go west, old man 

Mr Brezhnev never needs 
Watcrgates to deal with his 
opposition ; he’s just brought 
the army’s man and the KGB’s 
into the politburo to show 
there won't be an opposition, 
page 14. 



The Arabs' wealth 

What they get from oil, and 
what they're doing with it, 
pages 39-45. 


Flowers of spring 

28 pages of fiction, biography, 
economics, ecology and arts 
books—plus the bestseller 
merchants, in our spring books 
supplement, after page 66. 


Please enter n subscription for 1 year (52 
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Letters 


Question of authority 

Sir —For the best weekly magazine .of its 
kind in the English-speaking world, The 
lieonomisi mixes sense and nonsense in “A 
question of authority” (April 28th) 
amazingly. I write as a fairly close student 
of American politics who, after having voted 
four tunes ugainst Richard Nixon, cast my 
first vote in 44 years for a Republican for 
President in 1972. Heartsick as 1 am, as an 
American, at this Watergate mess of 
criminality and stupidity—especially the 
stupidity- I should vote thus again, and, 1 
think, so would almost all of us who voted 
for Mr Nixon—or against the monstrous 
alternative—last November. That election 
was neither rigged nor bought! 

Most of the editorial is, of course, in line 
with my own thinking. But your impugning 
of the legitimacy of Mr Nixon’s election is 
incredible. You say that “the people who are 
demanding a full exposure . . . are asking 
whether their present government is legiti¬ 
mate.” If you mean some presidential 
advisers, yes; if you mean Mr Nixon, no, 
except for a tew extreme partisans. Among 
those calling most vigorously for a full 
investigation are such respected Republi¬ 
cans as Senator Goldwater and Mr John B. 
Anderson, who want the blame put where it 
belongs and not on the normal machinery 
of the Republican party. They were the most 
betrayed, as you admit later in your editorial. 
1 submit that the 1972 election would have 
gone as it did if all we know now had been 
known in November. That election showed a 
profound distrust of the competency of 
Senator McGovern for the Presidency and of 
the Republican party to control the 
Congress. 

Try another scenario. Mr McGovern is 
nominated by a minor fraction of what 
we laughingly call a political party — by a 
minority which gained the victory by the 
incredible incompetence of complacent 
Democratic regulars, and some very shrewd 
McGovern manoeuvres (including stealing 
Mayor Daley’s Chicago delegates). They 
then go on to win the election by carrying, 
by very small margins, the 11 largest states 
(and the DC). Mr McGovern is the legally 
elected President, with 43 per cent as against 
Mr Nixon's 56 per cent of the popular vole! 
What legitimacy! What moral authority! Yet 
he would have been the only President we 
should have had! You would deal with him 
or not at all with America. 

What I think you can legitimately say is 
that America has a mysterious political 
system which somehow works, often badly, 
with lots of “dirty linen” which we are now 
publicly washing. Wc may have a bit less 
corruption in 1976 when we shall probably 
elect Mr Edward Kennedy, whose personal 
shortcomings are well known. If he is elected 
by a significant margin he will be a legitimate 


President and the only one wc shall have— 
barring death or other removal from office— 
to 1981. Sweden once had a wise chief 
minister whose words (I quote from memory) 
were: “My son, you will be amazed with how 
little wit the world is governed.” 

I hope that Britons and others will heed 
Mr Kissinger’s wise advice, so well 
summarised oy you: “Put the durable before 
the ephemeral.”—Yours faithfully, 

Oxford Robert E. Keohane 


Picasso and Guernica 

Sir - I was surprised that your note on 
Picasso (April 14th) trotted out the hoary 
Republican myth about the destruction of 
Guernica by “bombers serving General 
franco". The full truth about Guernica may 
never be known, but the evidence is over¬ 
whelming that the nazis, who committed 
many atrocities, did not commit this 
(alleged) one. Some of this evidence was 
mentioned in my book on Franco (1967), 
but more has since come my way. 

There seems to have been some German 
bombing, which caused light casualties. 
The captured German documents (not, of 
course, intended for publication) recorded 
surprise and indignation at the charges 
(Documents on German Foreign Policy, 
1918 -1945, Series D, Volume III, London 
HMSO, 1951; Nos 249 and 251). Nationalist 
field dispatches (again not intended for 
publication) on April 29, 1937—three days 
after the alleged destruction of the town 
from the air -reported that the town had 
been found to be “burnt by the Reds before 
being abandoned”. The late Luis Bolin 
quotes these documents in his “Spam: the 
vital years” (1967), and I have read them 
myself. 

\X hen my "Franco” was published, some 
witnesses came forward. Wing-Commander 
Sir Archibald James kindly recorded a 
statement for me, and later signed the 
transcript. He went over the ground care¬ 
fully, and as an airman, a few days after the 
fall of Guernica and found that it had been 
systematically burnt to the ground, except 
for the quadrangle containing the town hall, 
cathedral and the Basques’ “'1 rce of 
Guernica”, which was intact. He did find 
half a dozen small bomb craters within a 
hundred yards of the perimeter. The point 
is that in the state of bombing technology of 
1937 (and even of 1973), it would have oi<Mn 
impossible for bombers to have destroyed 
exactly three-quarters of the town and left 
the important -that is, the official — 
quarter untouched. 

1 visited Guernica recently to sec for 
myself, and satisfied myself that the destruc¬ 
tion could not be imputed to the nazis. Your 
writer might find it interesting to do the 
same. 

1 hope you will allow me space to add that, 
on this issue, I have no more confidence in 
your aesthetic judgment than in your 
historical accuracy. You think Picasso was 
“probably the greatest artist of the 
twentieth century"; 1 think he was its 
greatest charlatan. He was, of course, 
enormously talented, but for the last thirty 
years, he cocked a snook at the world, with 
enormous financial returns tothe art galleries 
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and collectors who accepted the critics’ 
evaluation of his merit. Now that I have 
dared to point out that “the emperor has no 
clothes”, I wonder how many will agree?— 
Yours faithfully, 

ljmdon, NWll BrianCrozieh 

South Africa 

Sir — You say in your article on South 
African wages (March 31st): “So far, the 
mines have not been affected [by the 
strikes], but, as a precautionary move, the 
Anglo American group this week announced, 
amid suitable fanfare, that its 120,000 black 
gold miners were to get an extra 26 per cent, to 
pu 11 hem on t he pri ncel y wage of £4.21 a week. 
(The mines argue that they spend another 
£14 a week on free board and lodging for the 
miners.)” 

It is well known in South Africa that these 
increases were the outcome of a comprehen¬ 
sive study into wages and other conditions 
affecting all our black employees that the 
corporation initiated last year. On March 13th 
we stated that this study was virtually com¬ 
plete in so far as wages on the gold mines were 
concerned, and that we expected to be in a 
position to announce details of the increases 
before the end of that month. So the timing 
of our announcement on March 26th was 
neither precautionary nor related in any way 
to the strikes. 

You omitted to mention that “the princely 
wage of £4.21 a week" is, of course, an 
average. As we pointed out, the minimum 
earnings of novices are now £2.83 a week 
(still too low) and the maximum for the more 
than 8,000 production supervisors that we 
employ underground is now £14.15 a week. 
The top black job on our mines now carries a 
ceiling of £30.21 a week; this we did not 
mention because it applies to relatively few 
people. 

The reference to £14 a week for free board 
and lodging is obviously a slip; it should be 
£3.40a week.—Yours faithfully, 

D.A.E iiiereix.e 
Manager, Gold Division, 
Anglo American Corporation 
Johannesburg of South Africa Limited 

Sir—M r D. S. Howard states (Letters, April 
21st): “Few realise that it is the intentional 
policy of the South African government to 
keep the black population in ignorance_” 

In 1950 (two years after the Nationalist 
government first assumed office) the number 
of Bantu children attending primary schools 
was 740,155. In 1971 (after 23 years ol 
Nationalist rule) the corresponding number 
was 2,778,607. In 1948 the number who 
successfully completed the primary school 
course was 10,947. In 1971 it was 106,724. 

In 1950 the number of Bantu children 
receiving secondary education was 6,871. In 
1971 it was 137,812. In 1948 the number 
who successfully completed the full secon¬ 
dary course ol five years was 172. In 1971 it 
was 2,399. 

In 1948 the number of Bantu students 
receiving a full time university education 
was less than 500. In 1971 it was 2,379. In 
1948 the number of Bantu students receiv¬ 
ing tuition by correspondence at the Uni¬ 
versity of South Africa was 317. In 1971 it 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £7000 pa and over 


Group 

Secretary 


for a well-known group of companies 
in light industry deployed 
internationally with annual sales of 
/A5 million and a sustained record 
of profitable growth. Location 
West Midlands. 

• the role embraces all aspects of the 
corporate secretarial and legal 
functions including: patent and 
property management; insurance and 
pension fund administration. 

• broadly based experience in a 
comparable role is the prime 
requirement. A legal background 
would be an advantage. 

• age under 45. Salary is negotiable 
and could be in five figures. 

Write in complete confidence 
to K. R. C. Slater 
as adviser to the group. 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

LIMITED 

10 HAll.AM STRFF.T • X.ONOON WIN 6DJ 


International 

Banking 


• A major international bank in 
London now wishes to make one 
or more appointments due to the 
expansion of its highly successful 
business with governments, 
multi-national agencies, and 
corporations. 

• 1111 ; role could be at one of 

3 levels in the organization, up to and 
including the executive board. 

The initial emphasis will be towards 
the borrower in short, medium and 
long term financing worldwide. 

• direct experience in dealing 
with principals in the context of 
international finance and euro¬ 
currency markets is essential. 

• age: probably under 40 . Salary- 
negotiable into five figures at the 
upper level, with attractive fringe 
benefits. 

Write in complete confidence 
to A. Longland as adviser to the bank. 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNhRS 


IO HAll AM SITU I | . LONDON WIN 6ll| 


FOR INTERNA TIONAL APPOINTMENTS SEE PAGE 83. 
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LliTTERS 


was 2,804. 

1 he Nationalist government must be 
amazingly incompetent in achieving its goal 
as delincd by Mr 1). S. Howard. 

Mr Howard says that your article on 
South Atnca (April 7tli ; notes how poorly 
educated the republic's biack population is 
compared to that ol Zambia 1’erhaps 
Zambia has caught up with South Alrica 
by now, but under British rule it certainly 
lagged lar behind South Africa in African 
education - Yours faithfully, 

Nottingham (’■ Vi’. Sni.i.nhy 


Drug prices 

Sik As an attentive and appreciative 
reader, I wish to congratulate you on your 
article- “Now, look who needs the tran¬ 
quillisers" k April 14th). 

1 lie publicity given to HM (lovernment's 
decision to reduce the price of l.ibnum and 
Yaliutn has started criticism of a branch ol 
political economy that you have very aptly 
enlarged. I refer especially to the £370 
charged lor what cost only £9 to make. 

Having worked for hall a century in a 
poor country, and having been retired 
prematurely by Zairian financial regula¬ 
tions aimed against white-skinned persons, 
and also the wish to avoid being kicked 
out like so manv colleagues, especially in 
I'ganda, and having tried to promote 
cheaper drugs all my life, f was appalled 
when arriving in my country to notice that 
the drug lobby is much stronger here than 
it was in black Alrica; (.since my departure 
there six months ago, local druggists have 
doubled the sales price for aspirin, so my 
collaborators inform me). I have found it 
impossible here to voice criticism which 1 
could freely utter in a country without any 
non-governmental news media. 

Referring to Librium and Valium, Roche 
Products used to sell them to me, a dis¬ 
pensing general practitioner, for the 
equivalent of £13.80 per thousand capsules. 


Retail Business 

I ss up No 183 May. I!f73 
contains the lollowtni* Special Reports 

DO IT YOMiSKLK (Part ID 

MARKKTINU OK 
PATSTOCK \ MKAI’ IN THK l.K 

HOIJSKPUM’S 

I his mouth s I i iidc Review 
DO OPKRATIVK SOCIKTIKS 

Annual subscription £’>;> (USSMb) 
including airmail. Single copies L7 (USSiiO). 
payment wiih order, please. 

The Economist 
P . Intelligence Unit 

,.. .liuiu's's Plari*. Condon SW 1A t NT 


But 1 received also offers and generous 
samples of Nobrium, a newer compound 
product advertised by Roche as an improve¬ 
ment on the above-quoted products, that 
are not yet available in the capital of the 
Common Market, lor some reason of 
marketing policy. 

The advertising expenses of drug makers 
are enormous, more than half the foreign 
representatives arriving from abroad were 
sellers ol drugs, canvassing doctors in their 
homes, bearing unsolicited gifts of many 
kinds, always ready to help against the hope 
of getting the doctors to prescribe their 
stufl rather than that of a competitor. 
Drug-making is one of the expanding 
industries, doing better than most, not 
thanks to medical research. 1 he policy, 
upheld by public demand, is to market at 
short intervals new brands, old chemicals 
packed and mixed differently. Of course 
real advances are welcome, but these are 
decidedly rare, as it is neither easy nor 
quick to experiment on humans, and com¬ 
parisons with older methods or products are 
difficult to make. 

In Africa 1 used to buy penicillin from 
the biggest antibioiic makers lor one-fifth 
the price that is charged here to retailers. 
All these makers have conspired to raise 
the minimum price in tune, not with manu¬ 
facturing costs, but with the ability ot the 
public to pay. Hut penicillin is still too 
cheap, and strenuous cllorts are made to 
“improve", with vitamins, calcium, and 
bigger and better packaging, and replace it 
by newer antibiotics costing up to twenty 
times more without being intrinsically 
belter. 

In affluent countries drugs now cost 
more than three per cent ol the gnp, and 
the proportion is steadily rising, hquivalcnt 
ones could be purchased in bulk anil 
retailed tor 0.3 per cent 

Ol course, this would rum hundreds of 
thousands ol honest and devoted people 
living by making and retailing expensive 
drugs. '1 hey have the same right to live as 
hairdressers, beauty parlours, dressmakers 
and jewellers. Hut there is no need lor them 
to increase their share ol the national 
income beyond present rates. Yours 
faithfully. 

Hr its sets A. Baki.ovai/ 


Pilot fatigue 

Sik Your report on the problems ot pilot 
taiigue (April 14th) acknowledges that there 
is a “real and recognised danger”. It could 
hardly do otherwise bearing in mind the 
nineteenth-century sort ol working hours 
that are permitted of British flight crews 
and required of them by thetr employers. 
A belter balanced picture would have been 
created had these limitations been included 
in your report. 

Rcculicaiion ol this problem is not likely 
ui lie assisted by contusing a safely question 
by industrial smear tactics, even though it 
is a commonly practised technique. If the 
ease is to be that pilot latiguc is induced 
in the great majority of cases through 
over-exertion m secondary employment 
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then let it be supported statistically by 
proper evidence. It would be much more 
impressive that way, and if demonstrably 
true that factor might well be accommodated 
in a solution. 

As a practising pilot 1 find relaxation in 
my second “job” as well as exertion and, in 
my view, it is to be hoped that the committee 
sitting to investigate the fatigue question is 
able to discern that it is the high pressure 
grind of long hours of high speed jet flying, 
particularly at night, that is the major 
fatigue-inducing factor. Irregular patterns 
of work, time zone change effects and the 
frustrations of a job-induced domestic 
environment instability compound the prob¬ 
lem. bafety is always important alter the 
accident and must be seen to be too import¬ 
ant to allow innuendo and misrepresentation 
to cloud the issue now, even though there are 
much greater economic matters at stake 
than those mentioned in your report. 

In the meanwhile, let your reporter have 
a crack at needing to sleep when his bodily 
clock thinks it is time to be up and about 
and then start a 12-, 14- or 16-hour night 
duty during which he will bear the responsi¬ 
bility tor many trusting souls while perform¬ 
ing a task requiring some significant degree 
of physical and mental skills. Let him finish 
up with a third or fourth precision approach, 
perhaps with limited alternates, and 1 will 
warrant that he will end up with some of his 
apparent prejudices diluted- d he is not too 
fatigued to notice. -- Yours faithfully, 

j. Wll MIN 

Industrial Director New Zealand Airline 
liou'ick, New Zealand Pilots’ Association 


Inflation 

Sik- May I please refer to your article 
“You’ve never had it better” (April 7th)? 

Growth is certainly the fashionable word 
in the developed world but at 5 per cent 
per annum this involves doubling in 14 
years. Do we really want (or need) twice 
as much pollution, congestion, motor traffic, 
television, concrete, packaged holidays, 
beer, clothes, (not to mention doctors’ bills 
and so forth) by 1987? Let the Trench have 
it, 1 say, and good luck. 

In my view what the country does need 
is stable money. A government which allows 
a "borrowing requirement” (an interesting 
il misleading term!) of over £4,000m per 
annum is not really trying to do much but 
win the next election, liven Harold Wilson 
only clocked up £ 1,200m in six years! 

The unemployment scare is political 
rather than actual, as anyone who has read 
the Institute of Hconomtc Affairs publi¬ 
cation, “How much unemployment”, will 
probably agree. The recently published 
speech on “Inflation” given by Mr Hnoch 
Lowell at the Economic Research Council 
dinner on February 23rd would seem to 
spell out in crystal clear terms what is 
happening as a result of growthmania, 
refusal to control government expenditure, 
and the unemployment bogy.—Yours 
faithfully, 

Scarborough, Yorks. Vi’n i iam Arms ironi. 


SI i t INI) i IASS I'OSIAl.l KIK I HI II OSIOMISI I'Alll A I Nl W YORK, N V 
I'vihlishcd «oekl\ evtrv SiiurJav, tillv two times a vear m l.omlnn, 1*i gluml 



_ By linking up 

with your British bank they can give the kind of help and 
experience you need in a new environment... from checking 
qredit, following shipments, finding agents, to building factories. 

Banco Nadonal Ultramarino’s man in London, is the person 
to see. He’s something else your bank doesn’t have. 


Banco Nadonal Uttramaiino 

GEREAL HOUSE, MARK LANE, LONDON E.C.3. TEL: 488 4866. 





international engineers 
and constructors 


Cleveland, us a 
Rome, it,.!', 

London • m cK ,, ( ( T , P ln(t |n 

eon, nn;t Hoioj’ 

rf ’-' < -' 4 ' M,rp f n . 


P^lrolruni. chcmu Hl .run, sfnW 
^1^.1'. nonferrou-, m.'t.iK, food 
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geared to the future 
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PROPERTY 


Gross 

Fine + Krieger 
Chalfen 

I’niici". Sii ci t Li>mIon , VV 11-. 8 NO 01 4 8 8 


C.&L. Baker & Co. 

7L) M u xlcy IS. ii ! 

Up|ji'i Hc’lvrili'i c, Kent DA 1 7 8.Il\l 
01 888 S’84 


We’re letting you in on a 
Magnificent Project 


80,000 square feet of prestigious office space in the centre of 
Bexleyheath, a few short miles from London, and within easy reach 
of both Croydon and Bromley. Belvedere House offers excellent 
amenities in a fast-growing, highly desirable area that gains new 
importance each day as a commercial centre, with many leading 
firms already established. Careful planning coupled with forward 
thinking has resulted in Bexleyheath retaining its attractions as a 
pleasant residential area, with excellent shopping facilities and easy 
travelling to London, East Anglia or the South Coast of England. 

In addition to the beautifully appointed offices, the development 
will include a two-tier basement car park. 


For further information regarding this exceptional building, please 
contact Joint Sole Letting Agents as above. 
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Guthries 
and Nigeria 
offer unlimited 
industrial 
growth 




If you have any knowledge of 
marketing in Nigeria, you'll have 
heard of these two names, Stormline 
Louvre Windows, and Angus Fire- 
Fighting Equipment 
They have two things in common 
They're both marketed by Guthrie 
(Nigeria) Limited, and they're both 
right at the top of their respective 
markets. Guthrie s are also the leading 
importers of industrial baking 
machinery, and can handle a 
complete bakery plant from initial 
specification to final installation and 
maintenance 

It's Guthrie's know-how and 
expertise that took these products to 
the top and keeps them there. And 
we could do the same for you. Let 
G uthrie's handle the Agencies for your 
products in Nigeria and you can sit 


back and watch your sales graphs soar 
The potential for industrial growth in 
Nigeria is unlimited and Guthrie's 
own investment in the Nigerian 
market is immense. We have just had 
a £200,000 building complex erected 
in Lagos' newest industrial develop¬ 
ment. That building includes a 
factory, stores, workshops and all 
executive and administrative services. 
We've got all the qualified engineers 
and technical men we need. It’s 
from this complex that we 
manufacture Stormline Louvre 
Windows, and it's from here that we 
could put your products right on top 
of the Nigerian market. 

And this is just the headquarters of 
Guthrie (Nigeria) Limited. There are 
Guthrie branches in six other 
commercial centres: Kano, Kaduna, 


Warri, Ibadan, Aba and Port Harcourt. 
Guthrie's have them all covered. So 
we re ideally situated to make the 
most of any marketing situation. 

If you're looking for an Agent for 
your products in Nigeria, you want 
the Company with the most extensive, 
in-depth experience, and the best 
proven sales record. And that's us. 
Remember, Nigeria's economy is 
growing fast. And Guthrie's could 
help you make the most of it. 



Guthrie (Nigeria) Limited. Plots 37-39, Igenmu Industrial Estate, P.O. Box 758S, Logos, Nigeria. 
Guthrie & Co. (U.K.) Limited, 52—54 Grscechurch Street, London EC3V 0BD. 
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The unbroken siege 


Once before when President Nixon was in trouble, when 
he was a Senator running for the vice-presidency in 
1952, he went on television with a defence of himself 
that the sophisticated commentators received with 
scepticism ; but the general public, took it well enough 
and Mr Eisenhower kept him on the ticket. The critical 
reception of the explanation of the Watergate affair 
which he offered on Monday night— “ Checkers 
revisited,” the friendlier of the Washington daily news¬ 
papers, the Washington Star-News, called it —cannot be 
taken to mean that his desperate manoeuvre will fail this 
lime. Americans have a more powerful motive for accept¬ 
ing Mr Nixon’s explanation this time, since, awkward as it 
is to drop a vice-presidential candidate once he has been 
nominated (as Senator McGovern found out last year), 
dropping a President of the United States is about a thou¬ 
sand times more awkward. A solid national interest exists 
in preserving the presidency of Mr Nixon for the remain¬ 
ing 1,360 days of office which he mentioned in his address 
to the nation. Mr Melvin Laird pul it best when he 
said that if the. President were personally involved in 
the Watergate business he would rather not know : that 
kind of disclosure “ would be very bad for the country.” 

If President Nixon had declared himself last June 
17th “ appalled ” at the Watergate break-in, as he now 
says he was, and had supported the judgment with 
a houseclcaning of far less severity than he has now been 
forced into, most people would have believed him. 
The fact that he did not may indicate carelessness or 
a misjudgment, or there may be a more solid reason 
for it. Instead, he had his press secretary dismiss the 
matter as “ a third-rate burglary ” and vilify any 
journalists who persisted in raising questions about it. 

Even this week his two chief assistants, Mr Haldeman 
and Mr Ehrlichman, couched their letters of resignation 
in terms suggesting a genuine, if stupefying, belief that 
what was wrong was not the things that had been done 
but the fact that the press and media would keep on 
reporting them. For most of the past 10 months Mr 
Nixon has given every appearance of sharing their 
attitude. He included a word of commendation in his 
broadcast for “ a vigorous free press,” and afterwards 


even dropped in at the press lobby to utter a few 
embarrassing words of conciliation. His press secretary, 
Mr Ziegler, has even apologised to the Washington Post, 
which he had earlier abused for its pertinacity, but it 
is no good : they both gave their backing far too long 
to the theory that the only serious trouble lay in people’s 
inquisitiveness. 

Some explanation had to be given for. this, but what 
Mr Nixon offered was a bit lame. His staff kept telling 
him there was nothing in the stori-s that members of 
his Administration might be involved, and he believed 
them from June until March. As the New York Times 
acidly inquired, did he not have even a moment of 
curiosity last winter when his appointments secretary 
suddenly resigned ? The press had begun to connect 
the secretary with a political saboteur hired for the 
re-election campaign in California. 

Nothing really like it 

In fact, the government investigators have now con¬ 
cluded, in considerable detail, that what kept things quiet 
was a systematic conspiracy, formed directly after the 
arrest of the Watergate burglars, to keep the facts from 
the prosecutors and from the public. Among the 10 
or more principals in this plot were at least three of 
President Nixon’s closest advisers. Dill they conspire 
to keep the facts from him too ? “ Both of our great 
parties have been guilty of such tactics,” said Mr Nixon, 
but like much that he said this device for spreading the 
blame thin raises more questions than it answers. 

Some widely held beliefs to the contrary, the mal¬ 
practices of the Nixon campaign of 1972 were not at 
all the usual thing. Earlier scandals in American politics 
offer only imperfect analogies. President Johnson's 
secretary, when Mr Johnson was leader ol the Senate, 
made money unlawfully and later went to jail for it. 
Mr Johnson enriched himself before he became President 
but his administration, like that of President Kennedy 
before him, was strikingly free of personal money scan¬ 
dals. President Eisenhower's staff chief at the White House 
got in trouble for accepting some fairly trivial gifts and 
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favours from a businessman to whom he lent his good 
offices, and he had to go. Scandals involving mink coats, 
deep freezes and income tax fa\ouritism marred President 
Truman’s administration and enabled Mr Eisenhower 
in 1952, carrying Mr Nixon on his shoulder, to campaign 
against “ the mess in Washington.” All these were 
relatively trivial affairs. People searching for a parallel 
have been going back 50 years to the. Teapot Dome 
bribery scandal, a big affair involving oil leases worth 
$toom. But although the Teapot Dome affair eventually 
cost President Harding’s Attorncy-Genei al his job and 
sent his Secretary of the Interior to prison, it involved only 
ordinary personal greed and did nothing to taint any 
elections. The point about the Watergate affair (in its 
extended sense) is that President Nixon’s people used 
their power to ensure that he and they could stay in 
office. Although, admittedly, the possession of power is 
one way of assuring oneself of material comfort and 
access to money sooner or later, it has yet to be alleged 
that any of the Watergate figures stole the campaign 
money for their own use or put bribes in their own 
pockets. 

As Mr Nixon understands 

For a reasonably close parallel it is necessary to go 
back a very long way indeed, to the presidential election 
of 1876, when the Democratic candidate, Samuel Tilden, 
fell just short of a clear majority of the electoral college. 
Tilden would have been elected if the Republican party 
managers had not moved very hist to ensure that the 
undeclared election results in a few states were disputed 
between different state authorities. The election was 
thrown into Congress, which appointed an electoral com¬ 
mission of eight Republicans and seven Democrats, so 
that a party vote gave the presidency to Hayes. In return 
for recognition by the Democrats, Hayes had to sacrifice 
the remaining vestiges of federal military occupation in 
the south. He did not run a second time. 

Since then there have been plenty of ballot boxes 
stuffed, voters bought and precincts stolen in localities, 
whether feudal backw'oods districts or machine-run big 
cities, where local potentates exercised what amounted 
to one-party rule. An illegal operation nationally 
organised by a national party (which also happened to 
be the party in power in the federal executive) is alto¬ 
gether a different thing, as President Nixon doubtless 
understands. 

Mr Nixon spoke as a man whom the. unfortunate 
distraction of the Watergate affair had too long turned 
aside from the real cares of state, but who could now 
once more give his full attention to “ the larger duties 
of this office,” by which he meant, as lie usually does, 
foreign policy. A couple of days sufficed to show that 
his Administration is in no shape to run itself while, he 
deals with foreign statesmen. The difficulty is not so 
much that his two chief men, Mr Haldeman and Mr 
Ehrlichman, are gone, although in hard times it is 
indeed domestic government that matters most, and 
although they were indeed the twin focal points of an 
unusually centralised system. The difficulty is that 
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Congress, the Republican party and by and large the 
general public still want to know the truth. How is the 
truth to be provided to them, and what will their reaction 
be if they feel that it is not ? 

President Nixon’s solution is to bring Mr Elliot 
Richardson over from the Defence Department, make 
him Attorney-General, give him full power to conduct 
the Watergate investigation, and authorise him to 
appoint an independent special prosecutor if he chooses. 
He has also taken Mr Ruckelshaus from the Environ¬ 
mental Protection Agency and put him in charge of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, to Mr Ruckelshaus’s 
manifest distaste. 

The gauntlet to Congress 

These are two honest men, but neither can be called 
exactly above politics and the fortunes of both are by 
now rather closely intertwined with Mr Nixon’s own. 
Mr Ruckelshaus’s present reputation as the clean-up 
man for the environment has not caused his earlier 
political history, and notably the harsh, ruthless cam¬ 
paign in which he failed to unseat Senator Birch Bayh in 
Indiana in 1968, to be forgotten. Mr Richardson, intelli¬ 
gent and honourable as he is, has meekly taken opposite 
intellectual positions in turn on a scries of large policy 
questions over the past four years. Mr Richardson’s 
appointment got a frigid reception in Congress, which 
persisted in demanding a special prosecutor from outside 
the Administration, not dependent on Mr Richardson’s 
choice. The Senate, in a resolution urged printarily by 
Republicans, has unanimously asked for an independent 
prosecutor whose name would be submitted to Gongress 
for its approval. 

President Nixon has been resisting this demand, from 
motives that have to be guessed at but arc evidently 
strong. Has he reason to fear that an independent investi¬ 
gation would uncover some complicity of his own, if 
not in the campaign malpractices then in the obstruction 
of justice that followed ? Or did he, on obtaining the 
resignations of his two chief assistants, make some agree¬ 
ment with them that they would be protected from a 
prosecutor from outside the Administration ? 

The difficulty is going to be that, in a period when 
further revelations of past odious behaviour seem quite 
likely to come flooding, Congress is not going to be satis¬ 
fied with more put-offs. “ You don’t need facts to impeach 
a President,” the departed Attorney-General, Mr Klcin- 
dienst, told the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in 
the glad confident morning of early April : all Congress 
needed for that, he said, was the votes. Impeachment by 
now appears as an almost medieval proceeding, not at 
all appropriate to an age when so much depends for the 
world on a President of the United States able to attend 
to his duties without impediment. Congress will shrink 
from it, as all sensible men do. The trouble is that, 
should it turn out that Mr Nixon really is unable to 
accede (o the demand for a truly independent prose¬ 
cutor, Congress will be confronted with the dilemma, to 
impeach or not to impeach, whether it wants such a 
confrontation or not. 
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Nuts in May 

May 1st set the seal of success on Mr Heath's stage two. The 
achievement of stage three will be more difficult, but not impossible 


The Trades Union Congress is to be congratulated for 
organising such a splendid May day mutiny. Its call for 
" a national day of stoppage and protest ” was a huge 
success for the nation. One and a half million trade 
unionists stopped, and eight and a half million protested 
against being stopped. If this was not actually a vote of 
confidence in the Government’s pay and prices policy, 
it was a vote, by the normally silent majority, for sanity 
and responsibility. The militants suffered a resounding 
defeat. 

Next week Mr Heath will issue an official invitation for 
talks between the Government and unions on the policy 
to be adopted after stage two ends in the autumn. The 
TUG will agree to meet him ; in fact, they were already 
meeting him secretly and informally before Easter. Un¬ 
fortunately, while the new talks proceed, the unions 
could have much more cause for protest than up to now. 

Over the next few months retail prices will be set to 
rise quickly, to over 10 per cent higher than a year ago, 
if cost increases bottled by the freeze arc allowed to come 
through. Even if prices of raw materials now steady, the 
full effect of their recent surge has yet to reach the con¬ 
sumer. If Sir Arthur Cockficld’s price commission is 
really tough, the floodgates could hold a while longer. 
Private industry, doing very nicely thank you in the 
boom, ought not to be too badly hurt. Unsuccessful firms 
will complain loudly that their profit margins arc being 
eroded, but successful ones arc now making a lot of 
money. Nationalised industry could be hurt, but it needs 
to cover its deficits by sacking some people instead of 
raising prices. 

Strategy for success 

The saving grace is that the British economy Is boom¬ 
ing, as it has not done for a decade. The Confederation 
of British Industry’s poll of its members for April shows 
record optimism about the prospects for economic growth. 
Inevitably, when demand is booming, supply constraints 
assume increased importance. That, as the National 
Economic Development Council observed on Wednesday, 
does not mean they cannot be overcome. Bottlenecks 
should no more be an excuse for slowing the economy 
than occasional traffic queues be the excuse for putting 
smaller engines into cars. The exciting thing about the 
present outlook is that investment and exports now look 
like taking off just as the consumer boom looks like 
fading. This is the conjuncture which British chancellors 
have always sought. The prize of an economic miracle 
could lie so close to the Prime Minister’s hand. 

With any luck the Government will be able to hold the 
line against wage rises to stage two’s maximum through 
the summer. All the major spring settlements are now 
through, within the £1 plus 4 per cent ; this is no mean 


achievement. But Mr Heath will have his work cut out 
to negotiate any voluntary deal for stage three. His 
best chance will be to carry the talks along at a leisurely 
pace through a long cooling summer, and then, in the 
autumn, to offer an inflation-proofed real increase for 
all workers based on some form of index-linking. After 
the autumn the rate of imported inflation ought to be 
slowing, so that index-linked wage rises should not add 
exorbitantly to costs per unit of output, provided the 
Government sticks as firmly as it says it will to the target 
of 5 per cent per annum economic growth. 

The worst thing the Government could do is follow 
the advice of the faint-hearted and introduce a demand- 
deflationary budget in the summer or autumn, say by 
using the regulator to increase the rate of Vat to izj per 
cent. This would be certain to add to cost-push inflation 
in the short run, in exchange for an uncertain reduction 
in demand-pull inflation next year. The next worst course 
would be to allow the. nationalised industries to be given 
the full price increases which they arc requesting from 
the price commission. If the fall in unemployment is 
threatening to cause some labour bottlenecks, then it will 
be right to demand that the more uneconomic of the 
nationalised industries reduce their deficits by making 
some workers redundant ; but it would be mad instead 
to make workers in other and more economic industries 
redundant by raising these monopolies’ prices, just at the 
time when it will be vital to keep the rate of price 
inflation down. The third worst mistake will be if the 
Government promises the TUC that there can be excep¬ 
tions to stage three’s wage norm for special cases, but 
without quantifying them ; Mr Heath should say that 
only about £„>oom a year will be allowed for such 
abovc-the-norm centrally bargained rises, and ask the 
TUC to take on the task of saying specifically to whom 
it would distribute that sum. 

If there are to be increased payments for extra pro¬ 
ductivity, they should be given after the productivity is 
achieved and also kept within a national total. Although 
general subsidies on food or anything else are a much 
less effective way of helping the poor than direct pay¬ 
ments, it is not disadvantageous if the TUC is building 
up an obsession in favour of them ; this is the sort of 
obsession to which some concessions can be made at 
the right and last psychological moment. If the Govern¬ 
ment can only get agreement by eventually making some 
retreat that looks dramatic, it would be wise to save up its 
capability for doing that on something that does not 
much matter. 

The crucial need is to set a wages norm that sticks. The 
meaning of May day is that the Government has no 
reason to allow its nerve to fail on that subject. Ministers 
should not be slow to make this clear. 
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Go west, old man 

Mr Brezhnev, now with Marshal Grechko and Mr Andropov of 
the KGB to flank him, has had a busy week getting Russia 
squared up for his imminent journeys to Bonn and Washington 



What does Mr Brezhnev make of Watergate and all 
that ? The notion that Russia’s leader (a title he may now 
claim without any more doubt) is in the habit of having 
frequent heart-to-heart chats with President Nixon, on 
their “ hot line ” or otherwise, is entertained only by 
those who worry more about collusion than about col- 
lisioii between the nuclear superpowers. But if it were 
true, one could imagine him coming on the line almost 
daily to ask puzzled questions. 

What is horridly scandalous in Washington is familiar 
routine in Moscow. Mr Brezhnev’s party stays in power 
by clobbering all imaginable opponents with all imagin¬ 
able means. Its critics are harassed by public vilification, 
the ransacking of their homes, the ruining of their careers 
and the intimidation of their families and friends ; and, 
if they prove stubborn, they will be snatched and turned 
over to the tender mercies of the “ psychiatric " Serbsky 
Institute, or shipped off to face a slow and painful deatli 
in Arctic prison camps. Suppression and falsification 
of facts are not the exception but the rule. To finance 
all these activities, Mr Brezhnev does not need to hide 
away and misuse odd sums from party funds : a large 
slice of the whole Soviet national income is freely avail¬ 
able, and freely used. The opening of mail and tapping 
of telephones are taken for granted, as is the concealing 
of listening devices. Mr Brezhnev’s political police are 
positively obsessive buggers. 

The allies he needs 

At Tuesday’s May Day parade in Red Square, it 
was noted that the visible trinity of leaders—Brezhnev, 
Kosygin and Podgorny--had become a foursome with 
the addition of Marshal Grechko (which, incidentally, 
raised the group’s average age from 68 to 69). Appro¬ 
priately less conspicuous in the line-up was Mr Yuri 
Andropov, the head of the KGB. Both Mr Andropov 
and Marshal Grechko control vast intelligence and 
policing apparatuses ; both are trusted Brezhnev men. 
Both have, just been made full members of the supreme 
polilburo. Their presence there will strengthen Mr Brezh¬ 
nev’s grip on the party machinery and simultaneously 
warn the people of Russia that his talk about inter¬ 
national detente does not mean that he will allow any 
loosening up in their own political system, or that the 
military and police establishments are to be reduced. 

No KGB chief has been a full member of the politburo 
since Lavrenti Beria was shot soon after Stalin’s death 
in 1953. And not since 1957, when Khrushchev briefly 
felt the need to have Marshal Zhukov as his ally in high 
places, have the Soviet armed forces had their man in the 
top ruling group. But they have, of course, retained their 
formidable influence over the whole Soviet system. With¬ 
out their casting vote (in the form of tank divisions) 


Khrushchev could not have got rid of his rivals, nor 
could he have been overthrown himself. His successors 
dickered with the idea of making a civilian minister of 
defence when Marshal Malinovsky died in 1967 ; but the 
military hierarchy wouldn’t have it, and Grechko, Malin¬ 
ovsky’s deputy, made a smooth takeover. During his 
six years as minister, the armed forces have greatly 
extended their control of the education of youth. 

To imitate Mr Nixon by abruptly switching his 
defence minister to another post after only three months’ 
service is one of the things that is still beyond Mr 
Brezhnev’s power. The officer corps are his allies, not 
his serfs. And he must be particularly concerned to keep 
them happy when he is setting off on visits to west 
Germany and the United States. It is the “ imperialist 
menace ” from these countries that supposedly compels 
Russia to maintain its huge and burdensome military 
apparatus -not the need to buttress, throughout the 
Soviet sphere, regimes that are too unpopular to face 
free elections. When Mr Brezhnev courts both Bonn and 
Washington, some people even in Russia might start 
to think he is actually interested in balanced east-west 
force reductions. So a 70-year-old marshal joins the 
politburo, on the day that Mr Shelest (65) and Mr 
Voronov (62) leave it “on retirement on pension.” 

Unlike Khrushchev, Mr Brezhnev does not rush his 
fences. The batch of changes in the politburo 
announced on April 27th were the first of any significance 
since the top team was reshaped after the overthrow of 
Khrushchev in 1964. And even now, apart from bringing 
in his soldier, his policeman and Mr Gromyko, the time¬ 
less diplomat, Mr Brezhnev has merely given the final 
shove to a couple of colleagues whom he had long been 
steadily undermining. Mr Voronov had been deprived 
of his post as prime minister of the Russian federal 
republic nearly two years ago. In his prime (the early 
1960s) he had been a prominent hatchet-man, and there 
can have been few who were prepared to rally to his 
rescue when they saw the skids being greased under him. 
Mr Shelest was evidently a harder nut to crack, but it 
was not thought necessary to arrange more than a 
transparently false charge of heresy before ousting him. 

Pyotr Shelest acquired an important power base in 
1963, when he became the party boss of the Ukraine ; 
and he became a full member of the politburo as soon 
as Khrushchev had fallen. The post-Khrushchev tendency 
to tighten up everything that had worked loose in the 
Soviet system suited him admirably, and he was excep¬ 
tionally outspoken about it. He is now, absurdly, accused 
of sympathising with Ukrainian nationalism ; in fact, his 
methods of stamping on it may have seemed stupidly 
heavy-footed to Mr Brezhnev, who moved against him in 
1971 by getting a Ukrainian of his own, Mr Shcherbitsky, 
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into the politburo, and then, a year later, obliging Mr 
Shelest to yield his fief to Shchcrbitsky. This decisive stage 
in the cutting down of Mr Shelest came just before Mr 
Nixon’s visit to Moscow last May, and was doubtless 
timed to indicate that Mr Brezhnev would tolerate no 
opposition to his American policy. 

With equally obvious timing, Mr Brezhnev’s men have 
lately been telling western journalists that it was Mr 
Shelest who, in 1968, insisted on sending the Soviet army 
to occupy Czechoslovakia and throttle its attempt to 
humanise communism. But so far this tale is being told 
to outsiders only. Mr Brezhnev dares not tell it to his 
own people, lest it set off some dangerous thoughts about 
the obvious link between any real east-west detente and 
the restoration of some degree of freedom inside the 
Soviet sphere, even in Russia itself. The Russian dele¬ 
gates’ tedious manoeuvrings at the Helsinki talks on 
“ European security and co-operation ” have shown the 
outside world that Mr Brezhnev has no intention of 
letting Europeans either feel secure or co-operate, for this 
would require a relaxing of the communist regimes’ tight 
grip on half of Europe. The addition to the politburo of 
Russia’s military and police chiefs makes the same point 
clear to Mr Brezhnev’s own subjects. The dumping of a 
loud-mouthed embarrassment like Mr Shelest should not 
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greatly impress either audience, and it is foolish to take 
it as significant news. 

The more important thing that happened in Moscow 
this week was the self-canonisation of Leonid Brezhnev. 
His tame journalists, with Pravda duly leading and its 
Polish, Czech and other echoes duly echoing, spoke of the 
general secretary’s “ great personal contribution ” to 
“ world peace and Soviet security ” in terms not much 
less fulsome than they used in Stalin’s day. Mr Brezh¬ 
nev made a May Day speech about how well he was 
doing everything. He had himself crowned with a Lenin 
Prize ; and the party’s central committee, in solemn 
plenary session, solemnly reworded the “ great personal 
contribution ” stuff into a resolution. 

But, running through all the treacle like a vein of 
brimstone, there were stern reminders of the “ need for 
constant vigilance,” of Russia’s need for “ reliable 
security ” and of the need to maintain tight links be¬ 
tween “ the countries of the socialist community.” The 
mandate with which Mr Brezhnev sets off on his new 
travels is : “ Go west, old man ; bring back western 
technology, credit, grain, unilateral concessions and uni¬ 
lateral relaxation ; give them Shelest’s head on a plat¬ 
ter if you like, but nothing else.” This mandate suits him 
very well. So it should ; he wrote it himself. 



The mountains can move 

No one won in Luxemburg, not even Britain's Joe Godber. 
The winner will be Europe's farm policy if the Luxemburg 
compromise shows the way to changing it 


For Mr Joseph Godber to emerge as Mr Clean from 
the Luxemburg wrangling over the European com¬ 
munity’s farm prices (see page 58) was a welcome 
surprise. But the reforming of Europe’s farm policy has 
only just begun. It is a cause which Britain should not 
fear to speak about but which, with its vested interest 
against the cost of the policy, it should speak about with 
care. Many things happened in Luxemburg which would 
not recur if Britain began to beat its shoe on the table 
in too demanding a manner. In Luxemburg France 
found itself isolated in defence of the true purity of 
the community’s present common agricultural policy, 
and Germany’s Herr Ertl was so consistently rude about 
it that Mr Godber had no need on this occasion to raise 
his head above the parapet. 

Britain will not so easily keep its halo when the real 
talk about reform begins this autumn—certainly not 
if that reform involves holding prices down. This is not 
even a simple old battle of Britain versus France. 
Germany’s interest in higher prices is greater most years 
than is that of France. The Dutch are much the largest 
beneficiaries from the farm policy, in proportion to 
their size, and are usually the proponents of its worst 
features. Even in the latest price struggle France would 
not have found itself so squarely in the pulpit of orthodoxy 
had the whole affair not blown up during a French 


election campaign ; had any Frenchman other than a 
political parvenu like M. Chirac been France’s minister 
of agriculture ; and had the Brussels commissioner for 
farming (who is Dutch) not foolishly sent Herr Ertl 
into orbit by suggesting that the special subsidies which at 
present protect German farmers from the cost of upvalua- 
tions of the D-mark should be phased out. 

Britain's best prospect of reforming the policy is for 
our negotiators to be constructive and, as in the negotia¬ 
tions about Britain’s very entry into the community, to 
aim at earning the agreement of*Franee. In this respect 
as in others, Mr Heath’s forthcoming visit to M. 
Pompidou--two years to the day since the two men 
met to arrange British entry--is well timed. M. Pompidou 
is aware that for France or anyone else to find itself 
protecting a patent absurdity is the easy road to disaster. 

Help the poor, not the rich 

Indeed, the first elements of reform began to appear 
in the Luxemburg compromise on Tuesday. The snag 
is that anything British in this domain is rightly open 
to suspicion on the other side of the channel. But the 
same ideas have been put forward with elegance and 
force by a new Reformist French deputy, M. Adrien 
Zeller, in Le Monde this week. Although Le Monde did 
not say so, it happens that M. Zeller, fresh from a career 
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in Brussels, is a considerable expert on how the policy 
actually works. 

He points out that in agricultural Europe small family 
farmers live side by side with rich capitalist ones, and 
the gap between the two grows each year. The gap will 
continue to grow so long as the legitimate complaints 
of the poor can be met only by higher uniform prices 
which arc set not by rational decisions about what 
should go up and what should go down but by unbear¬ 
able political pressures on governments. Therefore, as 
has long been suggested in Brussels, direct aid should 
be given to ageing poor farmers. Therefore, as M. Chirac’s 
predecessor himself started to do in France, farmers in 
the hills and other hard-luck areas should be helped 
directly over and above what they get through prices ; 
this point was partly won in Luxemburg this week. 


Therefore, lastly, farmers who are hit from the blue by 
currency changes should get compensation paid to them, 
as Herr Ertl achieved once again this week ; but unlike 
the deal in Luxemburg such aid should not be tied to 
production. 

Such measures will cost money, and Britain should 
not look for a financial saving from them. But it should 
legitimately look for lower food prices as a result of 
supplementing poorer farmers’ incomes by other means 
than paying them far more for their produce than it is 
worth. It should expect to see fewer surpluses, so gaining 
favour with American grain growers, and fewer idiocies 
like forced sales of butter for next to nothing to Russia. 
Cheap butter sales to Britain’s poor after next Monday 
should be slightly less absurd, but it is still odd to subsidise 
only the poor who do not eat margarine. 



No infant Samuel 

Now that Mr Jim Slater and Sir Kenneth Keith have created 
a giant merchant bank, British capitalism is— 
fortunately—unlikely ever to be quite the same again 



The birth of the giant new Hill Samuel bank sets a 
trend that is liable to have a greater effect on the ordinary 
British citizen than any such transient event as the 
temporary election of a new government, but there is an 
obvious reason why it is less eagerly and exhaustively 
discussed. Most forecasts of the future implications of 
banking events prove to be very wrong, especially if 
written by existing bankers or journalists. The people who 
have correctly forecast the banking patterns of the 
past two decades are called young millionaires (such 
as Mr Jim Slater, 44-year-old taker-over of Hill Samuel) ; 
and they may well judge the patterns of the next two 
decades as wrongly as anybody else. But after Mr 
Slater’s latest deal Britain has a merchant bank which is 
big and possibly ambitious enough eventually to try 
to take over one of the big four clearing banks, such as 
Lloyds or the Midland ; and that could have enormous 
consequences. 

Three ways to capitalism 

A key question for our new capitalist Europe has 
always been whether its financial system is more likely 
to go along the old British route (loosely called “stock- 
market-oriented ”) or the German route (“bank- 
directed”) or the French route (“bureaucrat- 
directed”). Each has disadvantages, and some merits : 

(1) Under the British system, liquid savings have 
piled-up in the hands of institutions (eg, insurance com¬ 
panies, clearing banks) which politely have not used 
their money power to reorganise inefficient manage¬ 
ments ; but Britain’s fairly free stock exchange system has 
meant that ailing companies’ total share values fall 
below the underlying market value of the assets which 
they are underutilising ; takers-over can then buy the 
companies through their shares, admirably sell or strip 


the badly-used assets, and maybe rationalise production. 

(2) Under the German system, liquid savings pile 
up in the hands of bodies (called banks in Germany, but 
something like the second Wednesday club of the 
Mitsubishi or Mitsui group in Japan) which during the 
past two decades have been far more purposeful than 
the British banks in monitoring the managerial per¬ 
formance of existing companies and in initiating new 
ventures ; but there is some evidence, sec below, that 
these German and Japanese bank-based conglomerates 
may not be the best capitalist systems for the future. 

(3) Under the French system, savings often pile up 
in forms where they arc idle (eg, under peasants’ 
mattresses), and the government then uses deficit finance 
to pump money equal to this idle purchasing power into 
the parts of the capital market which are considered 
deserving under some national plan. 

As banking patterns across Europe have changed in 
the past decade, the one view consistently championed by 
The Economist has been that the French system of 
bureaucrat-directed finance will not work in Britain. 
This is awkward, because some British bureaucrats and 
politicians always want to have a go at imitating it. 
The system can succeed in France partly because Paris 
has not got enough crafty private financial institutions 
to take the cream themselves and dump the skimmed 
milk on the government, and partly because France's 
traditions of early retirements from the civil service and 
its old boy network rooted in meritocratic instead of 
gentlemanly education mean that inspecteurs de finance 
can work out which of their fellow cx-polytcchnicians 
(and often ex-civil-servants) now near the top of big 
businesses are most likely to be able to use new capital 
efficiently. But in Britain, when Mr Wedgwood Benn 
tried to operate his Industrial Reorganisation Corpora- 
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Is this a time to do business? 


Sunday in the City. The bulls are penned, the 
bears chained up, the brokers are back in their tudor. 

It’s the one day in the week when the nation’s 
investors can hear themselves think. 

—The day they’re open to suggestion, information, 
and advice. 

—The day they read The Sunday Times Business 
News. 

Prom all parts of shareholders’ Britain the 
loudest sound on Sunday is the rustle of those 
deeply informative pages. 

If you’ve got a corporate image to keep up 


you couldn’t find a better editorial environment. 

If you’ve a company report to make you couldn’t 
have a more attentive audience. 

Ask Lloyds Bank or the Midland, or Hambros 
or Bovis or Slater Walker, or some other of the 
giants who regularly use us. 

You’ll get more done on Sunday through 
The Sunday Times Business News than you might in 
a month of Mondays in the City. 

Call Richard H. Selmon, 

Financial Advertisement Director, 
on 01-236 2000extension 362 


The Sunday Times Business News 
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tion, a delighted City of London took advantage by itself 
financing all the merger and other business which was 
worthwhile and profitable, while (for a fee) it passed 
on to the IRC all the merger business which was 
unprofitable because it was economic nonsense. Now the 
habit of acting as investment bankers to lame ducks 
with the taxpayers’ money continues under the Industry 
Act. One advantage of the new Hill Samuel is that this 
growth in the size of merchant banks makes it even less 
feasible for British governments to pretend in future that 
any sensible industrial reorganisation schemes cannot be 
privately financed. And it should not advance the day 
when a Labour government may try to nationalise banks 
and-the “ money power.” Any Labour government which 
nationalised Hill Samuel would merely be paying a lot 
of money for a brass nameplate, while the well-com¬ 
pensated directors moved down the road to call them¬ 
selves the new non-bank of Slater Keith. 

End of the German lesson ? 

A tempting view is that the Hill Samuel revolution 
may push Britain more towards German style invest¬ 
ment banking. It may set off competition in growth 
among British merchant banks, including growth by 
reverse takeovers of some property companies and insur¬ 
ance companies. Admirers of the German system 
say that the giant Dcutscher, Dresdner and Commerz¬ 
bank are the dominant institutions in financing German 
companies. Each of them can compare the records of the 
several sizeable firms it finances in each industry, put 
on pressure for the managements of the worst to copy 
the practices of the best, and look out for new innovators 
who seem to repeat the promise of their greatest recent 
successes. The half-a-dozen competing bank-based 
zaibatsu groups in Japan work in somewhat the German 
way, but Japan’s bureaucracy, like France’s, talks to the 
banks. 

There has been great value in these systems over the 
generation from 1948-73. As Germany and Japan have 
risen from the ashes, those at the centre of their web of 
money power have grown professionally acquainted with 
the sweet smell of success and have homed in with 
their scarce money towards the ventures where they can 
sniff it, while British bankers and insurance companies 
have followed the more dangerous policy of preferring 
to lend to the old-established and respectable. But 
British admirers of European-Japanese investment 
policy should note three recent trends. First, the idea 
that businesses should rely on a central fount of man¬ 
agement wisdom reached its peak in the 1960s as the 
Americans built conglomerates ; and conglomerates look 
like failures. Next, the Europeans and Japanese are 
not now seeking to extend their system towards being 
still more bank-financed ; they say they want to move 
along the old British-American route, and be more 
stock-market-financed. Next, as Mr Jim Slater grew in 
power, he did not introduce much more investment 
banking in Britain ; but more of his British system of 
hunting for asset situations round the world. Some City 
fathers argue that investment banking in Britain will 
be blocked because it would lead to great rows over 
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“ insider trading,” and that big companies would flee 
from big banks which tried to nanny them and could 
get readily available alternative finance (although their 
view that “ no merchant bank need conceivably ever 
take over a clearing bank in these days of syndicated 
credit” may be too much coloured by recent yeans of 
foolishly over-expanded and therefore over-available 
money supply). However, the most reasonable guess now 
is that we are going to have an amalgam of the British- 
American with the German-Japanese system round most 
of the world. Five years ago it was fashionable to 
forecast instead that we would move to an amalgam of 
the German and Japanese and French systems. 

Going south, and entrepreneurial 

Two other guesses can be hazarded. First, in the 
next two decades a very large proportion of manufactur¬ 
ing industry will move down from the world’s rich one- 
fifth (north America, north Europe and Japan) to the 
world’s poor south and communist north-cast. North-west 
Europe has kept up its old Henry-Ford-style factory 
industries in the past decade only by importing nearly 
10m immigrant workers from the south, and both social 
and environmental considerations will now start us send¬ 
ing the factories south to the workers instead. Once it 
was supposed we would all use America’s device of 
exporting manufacturing industry through wholly- 
owned multinational corporations, but this device is 
plainly not working. The future is probably going to lie 
with types of turnkey contracts and joint ventures in 
poorer countries which are politely made to look less like 
takeovers (including by tactful name-calling, as in the 
Hill Samuel merger itself). Britain’s expertise in such 
merger-arranging has always seemed to be a great 
potential asset, and this could be greatly strengthened by 
the two simultaneous breakthroughs implicit in the 
new Hill Samuel : the breakthrough of innovating 
Slaters into respectability, and of respectable merchant 
banks into the big time. 

Secondly, in America and Europe and .Japan them¬ 
selves, now that we are moving into an age when half 
of all youngsters coming into the working force will soon 
have been to university or its equivalent, work will have 
to be arranged much less hierarchically—perhaps more 
entrepreneurially with either much more use of small 
sub-contractors or with big business corporations acting 
as confederations of talented people who are half- 
employees and half-entrepreneurs. Possibly your post¬ 
room or typing pool should soon be run as a co-operative 
headed by the most imaginative people there, who are 
paid for doing your work but can also contract work in 
and out on their own entrepreneurial initiative. The 
new style of banking may aid the sprouting of such small 
sub-contractors more readily than the old. 

Whatever the pattern of the future, last week’s merger 
probably sets a trend for more of the control over the 
money power in Britain to move away from conventional 
bodies like the old-style clearing banks and insurance 
companies, towards those who care more for profit- 
seeking than for precedents. If it does, British capitalism 
will never be quite the same again—thank goodness. 
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BRITAIN 


No swing of the kilts for 
Labour 


It was Scotland’s turn to go to the 
polls on Tuesday in what is beginning 
to seem an almost interminable round 
of local elections this year. And 
politically it was very' largely a repeat 
of last month's story in the English 
and Welsh county and metropolitan 
county council elections: Labour 
gained some seats—largely because the 
seats up for grabs were last fought 
when Labour was very unpopular 
because it was in power nationally— 
but, on a very low poll, it did by no 
means as well as it should have done. 
Labour, in fact, has lost ground since 
May, 1971, and May, 197a, and the 
swing in the four largest cities was 
2.7 per cent to the Conservatives. 


However, Labour can get some slight 
relief from the fact that in the burgh 
elections the Scottish National party 
did not take votes from it, as it did 
in the Dundee by-election. The SNP 
vote was generally on a par with last 
year’s, and, indeed, notably absent in 
Dundee itself where no SNP candi¬ 
date stood and the home rule “ Labour 
party of Scotland ” polled only 2.5 
per cent of the vote. But most of 
the 12.2 per cent of the vote for 
“ others ” in Dundee went to rebel 
ex-Labour councillors. The low 
Liberal vote was also due to few 
Liberal candidates bothering to stand ; 
in Aberdeen, however, the Liberals 
won their first seat on •die city council, 
and just failed to do the same in 
Glasgow by 15 votes. An enlarged 


Liberal group continues to hold the 
balance of power in Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh was Labour's most 
notable failure. As was expected, two 
seats went Labour in the Ceorge 
Square ward (the result of the new 
student vote), but two others were lost 
to the Tories. One of these, South 
Leith, was a striking Tory' victory since 
the ward had never failed to return a 
Labour councillor while Labour has 
been the opposition party nationally 
since 1960. However, although Labour 
has only 34 of the 69 seats on the 
capital’s council, the reorganisation of 
Scottish local government next year 
will bring Edinburgh into a probably 
Labour-controlled regional council. 


England and Wales return to the 
polls next Thursday, and Labour's 
claim that it had a triumph last month 
in the six metropolitan counties will 
sound even more hollow if it is not 
followed by victory in a large majority 
of the 36 new metropolitan districts. 
When they take over their powers in 
a year’s time it is these district councils 
that will be the major spenders of 
local rates, for they will control both 
education and the personal social 
services. They are also the only 
councils in the reorganised system (out¬ 
side Greater London) to have both 
education and housing in their hands— 
the two fields in which party conflict 
with central government is most likely. 

The new metropolitan districts are 
designed to be large enough to com¬ 


mand the resources to carry out those 
functions, with less dependence on 
Whitehall than so many of the existing 
authorities. Even within the present 
system, ambitious local councils can 
improve their local services far more 
than those who decry the impotence 
of local government often realise. In 
greater Manchester, ‘the county 
boroughs which will be the nuclei of 
the new districts differ greatly in their 
spending on education—Rochdale, 
over the 1964-71 period, spent 12 per 
cent more per child than the north¬ 
western average, while Bury spent 6 
per cent less. The 1971 pupil-teacher 
ratio was 21.7 in Rochdale compared 
with 25.3 in Bury ; Rochdale has re¬ 
placed all its nineteenth century school 
buildings while Bolton and Oldham still 
have a fifth of their schoolchildren in 
pre-1903 buildings. 

Many' of the new districts merge 
areas which have, had markedly differ¬ 
ent spending priorities in particular 
services, or which have different 
schemes for the reorganistation of 
secondary education going through at 
the moment. Although next Thurs¬ 
day’s elections will be seen primarily 
as tests of the relative popularity of 
the parties (since that is how most 
people will vote) they will decide how 
far reorganisation of local government 
affects the nature and quality of local 
government services rather more than 
last month’s county elections. 

In most councils it is possible to 
calculate precisely what a repetition 
of last month’s voting would mean on 
the new council. For the 19 where 
there is any conceivable uncertainty 
about the outcome, our table (see page 
22) shows an estimate of how councils 
would divide on that assumption. 
Different boundaries in some districts, 
and changes in the pattern of candi¬ 
datures, make some estimates rather 
less reliable than others—particularly 
Calderdale, North Tyneside and 
Trafford. 

But, unless there has been a signifi¬ 
cant shift of opinion over the four 
weeks between the two rounds of 
elections, the outcome is fairly certain 


Results in the Scottish towns 

Vote* 

Cons Lab 

cast 1973 (•/.) 

Lib 

SNP 

Others 

Swing to Cons 
1972-73 

Aberdeen 

36.3 

54.3 

7.1 

0.5 

1.8 

+0.7 

Dundee 

37.8 

48.7 

1.3 

— 

12.2 

+6.5 

Edinburgh* 

40.2 

38.0 

17.1 

3.6 

1.0 

+ 29 

Glasgow* 

Total 

31.7 

52.9 

2.3 

9.8 

3.2 

+0.1 

35.7 

47.8 

7.2 

5.8 

3.5 

4 2.7 

•Comtrvitlv vottt Ineludt 

thosa cast lor Prograsaivas 
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The Metropolitan Districts 

On the basis of the county elections on April 12th, 17 of the 36 new districts are 
so safe that they would stilt be in the hands of the party which won most seats then 
even on a 10% swing against it. Control could be uncertain in any of the other 
19 on a movement of that size. The following table shows an estimate of how the seats 


would have been distributed on the '19 
April ■12th. 

Conservative 

councils if voting had taken place on 

Labour Liberal Others 

Birmingham 

36 

78 

12 

Bolton 

26 

38 

5 

Bradford 

46 

38 

7 

Bury 

11 

29 

8 

Calderdale 

■10 

25 

16 

Dudley 

18 

47 

— 

Kirklees 

13 

62 

7 

Leeds 

31 

50 

16 

Liverpool 

9 

51 

39 

Manchester 

38 

60 

— 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

26 

48 

1 3 

North Tyneside 

19 

47 

10 2 

Rochdale 

10 

40 

10 — 

Sefton 

39 

25 

3 2 

Stockport 

14 

18 

25 3 

Tameside 

8 

40 

5 1 

Trafford 

29 

12 

16 

Wirral 

Wolverhampton 

24 

21 

29 

39 

13 

The 36 districts divide thus 

Safe Labour (16) : 

Barnsley, Doncaster, Coventry, Gateshead. Knowsley, 
Oldham, Rotherham, St Helens. Salford, Sandwell, Sheffield. 
South Tyneside, Sunderland, Wakefield, Walsall and Wigan. 
Conservatives can take Bolton (34%), Dudley (6%), 
Manchester (6%), Bury (8%) and Wolverhampton .(10%). 
Liberals can take Liverpool- 

No other party can take but Labour could fail to take 
Leeds (2%), North Tyneside (44%). Rochdale (5%), 
Kirklees (54%), Birmingham (6%), Newcastle-on-Tyne 
(8%) and Tameside (10%). 

Probable Labour (13) 


Probable no majority (3) : Calderdale, Stockport and Wirral. 

Probable Conservative (3): Labour can take (Bradford (34%) and Trafford (6%); 

Conservatives can fail to take Sefton (24%). 

Safe Conservative (1) : Solihull. 

Figures in brackets show swing since April 12th needed to change outcome 


in most districts. Labour should take 
all the district councils in Tyne and 
Wear and in South Yorkshire, and all 
hut Solihull (which will go Conserva¬ 
tive) in the West Midlands. Labour 
ought also to take over half the districts 
in the three other metropolitan 
counties (Greater Manchester, Mersey¬ 
side and West Yorks), making 28 of 
the 36 a minimum target. In some of 
those 28, the most interesting feature 
of the. election is the number of 
Labour rebels of various labels who 
have appeared. 

In the Wakefield district, for 
instance, official Labour candidates 
face opposition from “True Labour” 
in two Pontefract wards. In another 
ward there are both “ Democratic. 
Labour ” and “ Independent Labour ” 
labels in use, while in a Hemsworth 
ward the three official candidates face 
one True Labour and two candidates 
of the local Citizens’ Association (which 
took this mining division in the county 
elections). There is also a Mr William 
Cooke in one Pontefract ward who 
describes himself as “ Town’s Watch 
Dog.” Other candidates have used to 
the full their right to put any six 
words of description on the ballot 


paper. The Conservative candidates in 
Sunderland are standing under the 
slogan “ Conservative candidate for all 
the people,” while one Conservative 
candidate in Tameside is emphasising 
his concern for local government issues 
bv requiring the returning officer to 
print “ Conservative Pro Capital 
Punishment Anti Immigration ” under 
his name. 

Among the districts where control 
could easily go either way, interest 
focuses on two groups : who will win 
the two largest West Yorkshire authori¬ 
ties (Bradford and Leeds), and whether 
the Liberals can pull off a coup by 
taking control of any district at all. 
Of the others, Wirral looks least likely 
to see any party in control, and 
Trafford is the district where a sur¬ 
prise result could most easily occur— 
although since it comprises the con¬ 
stituencies of Mr Anthony Barber and 
Mr Winston Churchill, plus a fair part 
of diat of Mr John Davies, it really 
ought to he in Tory hands. 

Both the Bradford and Leeds 
districts have boundaries extending 
well beyond the existing cities. They 
take in Conservative^inclined com¬ 
muter areas like Ilkley and Shipley 


(into Bradford) and Otley and Pudaey 
(into Leeds), though Bradford balances 
that by annexing industrial Keighley 
and Leeds by pushing southwards into 
the Yorkshire coalfield. In Leeds,, that 
means that a clear Labour lead in 
the city wards (Lab 39 Con 18 Lib 6) 
is threatened by the new areas. On 
the county results (county and district 
wards are identical) Labour’s hold 
would depend on the two Pudsey seats. 
Last month, one was taken by a 
Labour candidate by 64 votes over a 
Liberal, and the other saw Labour 
only 109 votes behind the Liberal ; 
but in both the third-place Tory was 
extremely close so anything could 
happen in either ward this time. In 
Bradford, the district election will be 
fought on different boundaries and it is 
unclear how several city wards went 
in April. It is clear, however, that the 
new areas coming into the city add 
nine wards inclined to Conservatives 
for three of Labour’s, so Labour has 
to build up a considerable lead in the 
city’s 19 wards The votes of the 
British Campaign to Stop Immigra¬ 
tion (withdrawing from some wards 
it fought in April), whether Manning- 
ham will elect a Labour ticket includ¬ 
ing one immigrant (this once safe- 
Labour ward refused to elect a 
Bengali Labour candidate in 1971 and 
1972) and the Liberal performance in 
North Bradford (they took half the 
constituency in the county election) 
may decide Che issue as much as the 
swing between the parties. But if 
Labour takes a clear majority in Brad¬ 
ford it will indicate some pick-up of 
votes in the past four weeks. 

Labour’s main concern in the 
elections must be whether it will hold 
Liverpool, where the new district is 
exactly the same as the present city. 
In April, Labour held just 17 of 
the 33 county divisions, and in two 
the Liberals, coming in from nowhere, 
almost took the seat. If the Liberals 
could take these two wards this time, 
the council would be 45 Labour, 45 
Liberal, and 9 Conservative. The 
Liberals are campaigning hard both to 
crack the residual Tory area in South 
Liverpool and to break into Labour 
wards which they did not fight in 
April. Five years ago Councillor Cyril 
Carr was the only Liberal elected to 
tiie Liverpool city council ; it would 
be an extraordinary feat if he were to 
find himself leading a majority group 
after this election. 

Elsewhere, the Liberals hope to win 
a dominant position on the Stockport 
and Calderdale councils, and con¬ 
ceivably a majority. Yet even to 
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Pickfbrds International 
have no planes, no ships, 
no freight trains. 

And no bias. 



Ask an airline to recommend the 
best way to move your freight and you 
deserve the answer you’ll get. Likewise 
the shipping line and the railway. 

Pickfords International have no stake 
in any one form of transport. So they 
can recommend any one of them. Or any 
combination of them. The only criterion 
is your cost-effectiveness. 

(True they have an interest in 26,000 
vehicles and 9,000 containers. But they're 
to speed your freight from factory to 
airport, dock or railway station.To ware¬ 
house or retailer. Or even all the way.) 

Pickfords International has the 
gigantic backing of the National Freight 
Corporation. Its skills and experience 
reach far beyond moving goods from 
A to B. It is the first truly European freight 


company-800 warehouses and 
distribution centres are available to 
PI in this country, the same again on 
the continent. 

PI will negotiate your finance, dealing 
direct with merchant bankers on both 
.your behalf and the consignee’s - to move 
both freight and payment along faster. 

You’ll get a better insurance deal, 
national or worldwide, because PI buys 
in bulk. 

All or any part of these services, 
surface or air, are available now, tailor- 
made to your requirements. 

For some straight freight advice, please 
contact Pickfords International.They won’t 
sell you down the river, unless 
it’s the most cost-effective! 

Telephone 01-636 8688. 
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become the leading party on one 
metropolitan district council would 
boost the Liberals. Although Liberals 
have sometimes controlled a few 
smaller towns they have never in the 
past 12 years come within sight of 
taking control of any county boroughs, 
and the good Liberal results in the 
April county elections still left them 
a third force in their best counties. 
In Liverpool, Calderdale and Stock- 
port it would need a significant further 
transfer of votes for the Liberals to 
win ; it will be an interesting test of 
whether people really are more willing 
to vote' Liberal if the Liberal party 
is within reach of power. 

Although the non-metropolitan 
districts in England have to wait until 
June for their first elections, those in 
Wales will be going to the polls next 
week at the same time as the metro¬ 
politan districts in England. Most 
Welsh districts are cast iron Labour (in 
the south) or are fought on non-party 
lines (in the rest of Wales). Hut there 
should be a close battle for the prize 
of ruling Wales’s capital city. The new 
Cardiff district is a slight enlargement 
on the present city, which is still just 
ruled by the Conservatives through 
their monopoly of the aldermanic. 
bench. Labour has a clear majority 
of elected councillors, and on last year’s 
voting should take control easily. But 
Labour lost ground in the South 
Glamorgan county elections last month. 
On that basis Labour should just win. 

Ulster _ 

Faulkner fights 

British ministers are, for once, much 
relieved that Mr Brian Faulkner is a 
stubborn man, for during his short holi¬ 
day in France the Protestant dichards 
in Ulster really put the squeeze on him. 
On Saturday, the Grand Orange Lodge 
of Ireland met in Lurgan and resound¬ 
ingly rejected Mr Whitelaw’s white 
paper. Mr Faulkner’s position as leader 
of the Unionist party began to look 
decidedly creaky, and it is by no 
means certain that he will be able to 
carry a majority of the party activists 
with him in the assembly elections in 
June. But on Wednesday Mr Faulkner 
showed his determination to fight. 

'I'he Orange rejection of the white 
paper was led by the order’s grand 
master, the Rev. Martin Smyth, who is 
expected to stand for the assembly. And 
that is the nub of Mr Faulkner’s prob¬ 
lem. If local Unionist associations for¬ 
mally cross over to the Craig-Paisley 
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coalition they can be disaffiliated and 
new associations formed. That would 
not be easy, but it might prove far more 
difficult to prevent local associations 
from adopting official Unionist candi¬ 
dates who are opposed to making the 
new assembly work. Some Unionists 
tried to pretend that the order’s objec¬ 
tions to the white paper were not far 
removed from Mr Faulkner’s own 
position, but its declaration that the 
white paper “ holds within itself the 
seeds of destruction of Ulster ” might 
have been written by Mr Bill Craig. 

On Wednesday, Mr Faulkner said 
those who opposed the white paper in 
its entirety were not only unreasonable, 
but anti-British and anti-Union, and 
if they stood in the elections it should 
be under an honest label. To reject the 
white paper was to take the path away 
from Britain, and the terms Unionist 
or loyalist could not possibly be ap¬ 
plied to “ such a crazy course of 
action.” 'I’he Unionist party's Orange 
connections are loo deep for the order’s 
rejection of the white paper to be other 
than a severe blow to Mr Faulkner and 
his friends. But the fight for the 
Unionist label is not over yet. 

Water _ 

Crisis summer ? 

The nine months to March ;jist were 
Britain's driest since 1749. The few 
days of heavy rain at the end of April 
have helped a bit, but have done little 
to ward off the prospect of a crisis 
summer for several water authorities, 
especially up the east coast of Britain. 
The whole of Britain in the year to 
the end of March had only 77 per cent 
of its normal rainfall ; some places 
had less than half. Many rivers and 


reservoirs are at their lowest level for 
years, a situation unheard of at this 
season when they are normally full. 
The forecast of a long dry summer 
(possibly part of a long-term climatic 
shift) is ominous. If it happens it is 
almost bound to bring water ration¬ 
ing to some areas. Voluntary saving 
schemes are operating in parts of 
Scotland, and many places have for¬ 
bidden car washing and hosing—a 
sign that supplies are already at dry 
summer levels. 

Even heavy summer rain could do 
little for areas that depend on under¬ 
ground supplies, because evaporation 
and transpiration (use by plants) 
would prevent it sinking down to the 
water table. Hull takes its water from 
the small river Hull (the Humber is 
too polluted and briny) which is 
spring-fed from chalk. The flow is 
now 25 per cent of average with little 
hope of recovery until the autumn. 
Emergency boreholes can help but the 
water board seems resigned to the 
prospect of pressures becoming lower 
and lower over the next few months. 
It is, of course, banning hoses and 
sprinklers but no other restrictions 
have been imposed so far. Another 
parched area is Northallerton in 
Yorkshire. Its only reservoir is half 
full, with 55 days’ supply left. The 
behaviour of the numerous springs 
that feed rural mains is unpredictable. 
Extra boreholes can only help up to 
the capacity of the pipes they feed, 
which is often low. Contingency plans 
for rationing are in hand but this 
brings its own technical problems. 

I,ike many other authorities, North¬ 
allerton has a big capital scheme 
in hand for the pumping and storage of 
river water. If such facilities had now 
been in use they could easily have 
surmounted the present crisis. A big 
city like Newcastle, which has had 
only 62 per cent of its usual rain in 
the past year, has two river pumping 
stations that arc saving it from crisis 
now. On the whole it is the smaller 
water authorities which have been too 
poor to install proper storage and 
extraction schemes. That points the 
moral behind the bill—which came 
up for report stage in the Commons 
this week—under which 1,400 bodies 
responsible in England and Wales for 
water extraction, supply, prevention 
of pollution and sewerage will be 
amalgamated into to regional water 
authorities. It will take water and 
sewerage right out of local govern¬ 
ment, a move welcomed by the 
engineers who believe they will have 
more chance of getting the large 
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capital sums needed when they do 
not have to compete with politically 
more attractive schemes. On the other 
hand, local government is naturally 
angry, and has now been given the 
main voice on the regional boards. 

Parts of Scotland are worst hit of 
all by the drought. In the north east 
water is being carted to 20 rural supply 
points. Farther down the east coast of 
Scotland, including Edinburgh itself, 
there are also some bad local patches, 
often reflecting lack of investment in the 
past. In Scotland, there has been 
independent regional water adminis¬ 
tration since 1968 ; but, curiously, 
responsibility for water there will 
return to local government in two 
years’ time. Meanwhile, as much 
investment as possible is being pushed 
through : £25,111 in the Grampians 

alone. At least, say the engineers 
grimly, 1973 should bring home to 
the nuhlic that water is something 
worth spending on. 

Parliament _ 

The tortoise and 
the hare 


It was fortunate for Mr Peter Walker, 
the Secretary of State for Trade and 
Industry, that there were no national 
newspapers on Tuesday to report the 
rebuff he had suffered in the Commons 
the previous day over the price com¬ 
mission’s decision on petrol prices (see 
page 98). And the Tories’ luck held 
on Wednesday when the newspapers 
reappeared and were able to report 
the remarkable success of Mr Joseph 
(rod her in making his statement to the 
House about the meeting of the EEC’s 
agricultural ministers in Luxemburg 
(see page 58). 

On Monday, Mr Walker bounced 
into the chamber evidently relishing 
the prospect of a punch-up with the 
Opposition ; and he promptly fell flat 
on his face. First Mr Wedgwood Benn, 
then Mr Wilson, then a small flock of 
his own back-benchers, zeroed in on 
Mr Walker. On what basis had the 
price commission approved the 
increases ? What action did he propose 
to take about the garages that had 
raised their prices by more than the 
amount approved by the commission 
for the oil companies ? Was he satisfied 
with the policing arrangements for 
prices ? And was it right, as the com¬ 
mission had apparently claimed, that 
some of the increases in garage prices 
were illegal ? 

The questions whistled round Mr 
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Walker, and he did not have many 
impressive answers. He seemed to think 
he could get away with it by making 
a few smart quips about the Labour 
government’s record in driving up 
petrol prices. But this argument was 
so crudely irrelevant that it raised 
scarcely a whimper of a cheer from his 
own side. Indeed, throughout his ordeal 
not a single Tory MP rose to give 
him any support ; when they were not 
attempting to ask him nasty questions, 
they sat in their seats in almost total 
silence. And when he goofed, as he 
did more than once, there were smiles 
of pleasure on some rather surprising 
Tory faces. 

The next day Mr Godber gave an 
object lesson in how to handle a 
difficult parliamentary statement. Mr 
Godber had to begin with a 
gracious little apology to the Opposi¬ 
tion. He regretted that because he had 
come straight from the airport it had 
not been possible for the Government 
to follow the usual practice of giving 
the “ shadow ’’ spokesman a copy of 
the statement in advance. But even that 
brought a graceless attack from Mr 
Peter Shore. What a pity it was, said 
Mr Shore, that Mr Godber had been in 
such a hurry to rpake his statement. 
Would it not have been far better to 
have waited for another 24 hours ? 

At first the Tories, cheered up by 
the contents of Mr Godber’s statement, 
could hardly believe their luck. A few 
began to giggle, and soon the whole 
Tory side of the House was laughing, 
for the criticism had been made, by a 
man who spends much of his time in 
the House complaining about the tardi¬ 
ness of ministers in making statements 
on Europe. Mr Godber faced some diffi¬ 
cult questions in the next half hour, but 
when he sat down he received a rousing 
and well deserved cheer from his own 
side of the House. It had been an 
exceptionally impressive performance 
and, after the ineptitude of Mr Walker, 
it did a lot to restore Tory spirits. 
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Monday Club 

Exit the reluctant 
hero _ 

A lot of Tories to the left of the 
Monday Club were deeply disappointed 
that Mr George Young, tireless leader 
of the Halt Immigration Now cam¬ 
paign and active advocate of the 
“ potential need ” for compulsory 
repatriation of blacks and Asians, 
failed in his bid to become chairman 
of the militant right-wing organisation. 
They had seen Mr Young as the man 
with just the right qualities to lead 
the. club over the right-wing edge of 
the Tory party and into oblivion as 
a splinter group. Then, without its links 
with the lory party, it would have 
ceased to be the acute embarrassment 
it has been in the past. 

But it was not to be. The present 
incumbent, Mr Jonathan Guinness, 
beat Mr Young by 625, votes to 455, 
and won another victory to secure his 
position by getting at least 10 of his 
ow'n supporters on the 18-man execu¬ 
tive. From this new position of strength 
Mr Guinness felt free to announce that 
people “ who have deliberately stirred 
up controversy and trouble over the 
past year ” are in danger of being 
expelled if they continue their dissident 
ways. It all seemed to be a stunning 
victory for good sense and moderation 
—so long as one forgets Mr Guinness’s 
views on the uses of razor blades for 
convicted murderers and the need to 
restore beheading—and it looks as if 
the club is firmly back on the path to 
relative respectability, with MPs 
rallying round Mr Guinness, who plans 
to get down to such mundane work 
as formulating an economic policy for 
the club. 

Mr Young did not wait to give Mr 
Guinness the pleasure of trying to 
expel him—which was on the cards 
after his “ bunch of backbench bums ” 
remarks about Tory' MPs. He resigned 
almost immediately, hurried off to 
Brussels to lick his wounds and refused 
to add anything to his decision to end 
his association with the club. It was all 
a very strange reaction for a man who 
maintained throughout that he was 
standing because destiny, rather than 
self-interest, commanded him. 

Mr Guinness’s troubles may not be 
over yet, however. If he starts his 
witch-hunt it will take only 50 mem¬ 
bers of the club to call a special general 
meeting (an executive attempt to put 
this up to too was defeated) and Mr 
Guinness could find he has a real 
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battle on his hands, especially if 
National Front infiltration is as high 
as some people think. And the NF 
have an interest in the Monday Club. 
There was at least one prominent NF 
member who spent much of last 
Saturday evening in St Stephen’s 
Tavern, close to when- the Monday 
Club was deliberating, so that he could 
be given up-to-date progress reports on 
what was happening. 

Teachers’ pay 

Bye, bye 
Burnham ? 

Mrs Thatcher flew into a broadside 
from Sir William Alexander, chair¬ 
man of the Association of Education 
Committees, when she returned fiom 
Kuwait on Monday. All had seemed 
to be quiet on the teachers' pay front 
as she set off for India seven days 
before. Only a handful of the 2,01m 
delegates at the National Union of 
Teachers conference had voted against 
accepting the Government's £j7m pay 
offer to jllfyinu teaiheis 111 England 
and Wales, giving them an increase 
of £127 a yea 1 and puttum them ori 
to a new basic scale of £1,406 to 
£2,406. Hut while she was awa\ the 
little leaeheis’ unions ranie out to 
play and it began to look as if, for 
the lirsi time since the foundation of 
the Ilurnhain committee 1 which 
negotiates leaeheis' pay;, the nunm- 
ity unions weie about to mule to 
ditch it. 

Sir William's demand foi an 111 gent 
overhaul of teachers' pay machinery 
therefore came—and not by accident 
—at a time when it would make 
maximum impat t. llis main concern 
was to question the desirability of 
negotiating salaries separately from 
conditions of service, for lie claimed, 
not implausibly, that there is “ an 
inevitable relationship " between them. 

The exigencies of the Government’s 
incomes policy have brought the NUT 
round to this point ol view as well. Its 
peaceful acquiescence 111 that policy- 
made Mr Max Moriis’s scornful 
presidential swipe at the Tories’ 
attempt to control inflation sound 
rather hollow. All he earned was, 
inducctly, a good scolding from his 
own general secretary, Mr Edward 
Britton, who told him that wages 
policies were here to stay under any 
government and that this need be rio 
bad thing for teachers. 

Mr Britton bad an altogether more 
subtle approach than his president’s 
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full-frontal assault. He saw the pay 
policy as an opportunity to demand 
much more closely defined conditions 
of service—which in practice means 
payment for overtime—and lie 
explained how teachers’ unions, by 
having to negotiate salaries independ¬ 
ently from pensions and working 
conditions, cannot profit from the 
fringe deals which unions usually 
negotiate to get lound pay controls. 
And that is exactly the point Sir 
William was making in his own more 
roundabout wav. The Government’s 
position in all this is that it does not 
rule out change in the Burnham 
machinery hut that there must he a 
consensus about what the change 
-hould he. This has been a pretty 
comfortable position to occupy because 
so far the various groups on the com¬ 
mit tee have not been able to agree 
among themselves, and it does not look 
as though they will be any more suc¬ 
cessful now than in the past. 

Sport 

It wouldn't be 
cricket _ 

If, as seems likely, the players have 
managed to persuade the cricketing 
authorities to give them a share of the 
money paid into the game for televising 
it, then it will he a good thing not only 
for the players hut for cricket itself. 
The Cricketers’ Association, represent¬ 
ing nearly 300 professionals, has been 
demanding up to 10 per cent of the 
television money—on last year’s figures, 
that could work out at more than 
£io.noo—to set up a self-administered 
pensions scheme. 

The players backed up their claim 
with threats of wearing black arm- 
bands, staging sit-down strikes during 


play and, if need be, a full day’s strike. 
All of which sounds remote from 
what every gentleman knows to be the 
spirit; of cricket. Happily, a four-hour 
meeting at Lord's on Monday led to 
recommendations for an agreement to 
be put before the full committee of the 
Test and County Cricket Board on 
May 18th. 

It is easy to sympathise with the 
players, who are bound to make 
comparisons between themselves and 
professional footballers, who already 
get their 10 per cent of soccer’s 
television money. What is more, even 
the greatest of England’s cricketers, 
working seven days a week, is lucky 
to gross half of what the top footballers 
earn for turning out once or twice a 
week—apart from outside perks and 
business earnings. 

But dicy are making an invalid 
comparison, because county cricket 
clubs do not have the same kind of 
money to spend as the top football 
league clubs. The counties have been 
doing their best—shaking off the 
remnants of feudalism—to pay their 
players better wages ; the money from 
television, which is shared among the 
counties, has helped them 10 do that. 
So, too, has commercial .sponsorship, 
which is now worth around £jm to 
the game. 

Cricket, astonishingly, is in the 
process ol a vigorous revival. Almost 
all the counties showed a profit last 
season and that, against the back¬ 
ground of recent years, is remarkable 
enough. Attendances at first-class 
matches, unlike those for even first 
division soccer, are on the up. 
Admittedly, neither the profits nor the 
“ gates ” are on the scale of league 
football’s, Imt the trend is decidedly 
healthy. Much of the credit has been 
given, justifiably, to the introduction 
of one-day and limited-overs com¬ 
petitions. But that is not the whole 
story. Last year’s test matches against 
the Australians brought in more than 
£260,000 and 282,000 paid to see 
them. 

The cricket season that has just 
opened will be split by two touring 
sides each playing three full tests plus 
two sponsored one-day tests against 
England. The New Zealanders do 
not have the pulling power of the 
Australians ; the West Indies, on the 
other hand, although fallen low since 
the great days of the three Ws— 
Weekes, Worrell and Walcott—and 
despite their winter defeat at home by 
Australia, are still an exciting prospect. 
Given some sun, cricket should continue 
its comeback. 
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You want your firm to grow 


You can get a grant 
of up to 22%on 
the cost of new 
industrial building 


This is just 011c of the many things you 
should know if you're planning to expand your 
business. Under the Government's package of 
incentives fur industry your firm could qualify 
for considerable financial benefits in the Areas 
for Expansion. These cover the whole ol 
Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland, Northern 
and North-West England. Yorkshire and 
Humberside, some parts of the Midlands and 
much of South West England 

Substantial Grants 

In the Special Development Areas 
you may be eligible for a grant of 22% oil 
the cost of new building and also 22% of new 
plant and machinery In the Development 
Areas these grants would be 20%. 

In the Intermediate Areas a grant of 20% is 
gi ven on the cost of new building only. These 
grants are broadly for manufacturing, mining 
and construction activities. They arc not tied to 
the provision of new employment 



3. Rent-free Factories There are Government 
lactones available lor rent or sale You could 
qualify for a rent -free period of two years 

Other Benefits 

Other Government incentives available 
include grants for training new labour and free 
courses for supervisors and instructors 


Additional help for projects providing 
new employment' 

1. Capital l.oans You could be eligible for these 
on favourable terms Or. alternatively, you could 
gel relief on the interest costs of finance from 
non-public sources 

2. Removal Costs These arc grants which will 
go a long way towards the costs incurred in 
moving a business into the Areas for Expansion 


The Industrial Expansion Teams— 
and how they can hclpyou 

There arc 12 Expansion Teams situated 
throughout the UK So, besides giving you 
detailed information ulxiul these financial 
benefits, they arc well placed to hclpyou find 
the best possible location lor your pro|cct. 

They can give you all the facts, impartial 
advice, and valuable on the-spot assistance 
Get in touch with them today 


(Certain service industry projects may be Phone your nearest regional office at the 

considered for these two benefits) number shown here, or send off the coupon. 
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ISSUED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY 
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DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED 
MINES LIMITED 

incorpor.itpri in !ho Republic of Soulh Africa 


Extracts from Mr. H. F. Oppenheimer's statement 


A si» <1 it) di-mand for diamonds 
disflftpofi ,jt the beginning of 1 9/2 .i; i■ i 
ih> iisit l• *1 w.is firm throughout the year 
rll« (r-ntf.il Sidling Organisation rfti Med 
n*( i'ifl sales of ROhh 4 74 00(1 .ir* ire hms» 
of R JO 1 ) OB8 000 fir 4/ |ji*r i unt nvi r 1 1 1 /1 
.■imi of RlbO 83/ 000 ui 3? per • < i ni 11 v• *r 
tin* previous record sales of R4‘M hi! 000 
lit lueved m 1909 Sto( ks nt dr.mu.rid 1 , at 
lost Wl'fr Still lilflh <lt R2J2 '»8I (‘00 I'll! 
thi sm.ili rise of H t 04 / IJOd nyi-i ii»»- 
previous year is mini tti.io .t« • 'Mint* d be 
by On* i*ffi*< l of i inif*n* y adjustments md 
till? higher 1 1 • \/» * I of diamond f ■ r i • e\ 

I lie m»t < onsulidated prntit atrnhul 
uhle to Of* Be.-rs was R1 03 ('41 000 1 his is 
.il so *1 m*i nrd i’xi imiIiiuj Iasi \ » , .ii s flip in* by 
99 |)i*r i i-nt .md tin pn vious re. nrd prufil 
realised mi 1909 h» 44 pi r i • nt A fm.ii 
deferred dividend of 1 2 * fills per share *a.is 
ilfi l.irrd • A'1 111 fi tin|i‘fh» r with the ini'Tim 
dividend o* (> i fills m.itlf i t‘i| il distr 1 1»iilion 
of 18 'fills per sh.m i omp.ired w -11 f i If; 

« i nts m 1 <l 71 

PRODUCTION 

Diamond produf lion by tin moup 
w.is 1 781 U()0 t .ii. its fmifu*i .it 10 01 8 000 
• .if.its low‘*r output limn tlu* Kimbeiley 
mines was more than offset by mu roused 
pmdiii tion from the Orap.i mine in 
Botswana and from the n* opened Koffie 
fiintem mint; in the Orange I ree btute (both 
ol w I ill Ii npf'ruted l«) ( apai ify ) as well as 
from f msi Ii mine whore there was an mi 
prnvenienl in both tonnage and grade 
Pfodm Hon hum the Plenum mine, from 
Nam.iciu.il.ind and from The Consnlidate<f 
Diamond Mines of Smith West Aim a 
showed little i h.inije 

The Oi.ipu mine was formally opened 
by His F xi ellenc y the President uf 
Botswana, Sn Seretse Kh.ntia, on the 
2l>th May and produced 2 403 000 « aruls 
during the year 1 he grade was up to 
expectations anil the plant operated well 
Widespread prosper ting is being inn 
limit'd in Botswana and a number of new 
kimberlite pipes have been discovered and 
are being tested While on new payable 
deposit has yet been proved l hi* pipe D K1 
shows promise and operations are being 
( nritmued to ror ov* r stiffic lent diamonds to 
allow a reliable estimate to bo formed of its 
r;i onomic potential 7 his work should be 
< ompluted before the end of the year At 
the Kofhefontcm mine certain modifira 
tions were t.arned out to the plant to 
eliminate the difficulties to whu h I 


referred lust year .md in the set ond half of 
the year the toruiane treated t xcueded tht* 
rated ■ .ip.it ity Production amounted to 
iOH U00 < ar.MS md I am pleased to report 
lh.it bo!l* guide and quality were betiei 
r!i.in had t.i mi ante ipated Piodui tion from 
1 1*i Y imbedev mines (jer linr-jd by 212 000 
i aiats to 888 00b • .mils reflecting the im 
uli'nienl.itioii uf the new riiinmq plan whu h 
l described last year 

Rim fully a full erigmiy has been marie 
in»ri tin* 1 1 • v• *t ut earnings and < onditirms of 
•..emit e nl tajr Blur k employees Aveiafje 
waq< s for dies* workers in the diamond 
indie-lry have for many yours ht“*n above 
t*n average of the minimi industry as a 
whole Wt < oik luded. however, th.it a 
tjeiiiT.il wag* mi rease was ( ailed for at 
this time both on at ( mint of the higher 
i ost of living and of the job t onteiit of work 
being done An me lease of 20 pi r i ent has 
been i ffet ifil finm the heqmninq of April 
and the joh strut tun* has been modified m 
oidei to qivi gieati’f opportunities for 
.idvarit.einent wlm h again will lead to 
fijither wage mereases Wfiite wages are 
(.losely linked with those paid in the gold 
mining industry and negotiations in regard 
to these were in progress at the time of 
writing The improvements in tequrd to 
Bl.uk wages and i ondilions of employ 
merit marl* an important stage in a long 
process whir h has certainly nol yet come 
tii an end affecting the entire South 
Aim .in economy Obviously in industry as 
a whole there is a limit to Tht* extent to 
whu h wages (.in be raised unless they can 
he linked to im reused productivity 

In 18/2 we r elehralc-d the 2blfi 
anniversary of tht* founding of Do Beers 
Diamond Rescan h Centre and the annual 
report m< ludes a brief historical review of 
ns work and at hievements The use of 
diamonds in industry has increased rapidly 
in ie r i'Ht years and the prospects of further 
growth are i*x< ellent 

OUTLOOK 

The outlook for the diamond business 
m 18 73 is very good and sales for the first 
half (jf tins year are expected to be con¬ 
siderably higher than m the same period of 
187? Demand for all sizes has increased 
and although this may to some extent 
lefluc t current y unc ertainties, the main 
reason has been strong consumer demand 
with the result that exports of polished 
goods from the main cutting centres are 
running at record levels The United Stales 


and Japanese markets are particularly 
active arid are i orUmmrig to improve 

The stoik of diamonds held by the 
Central Selling Organisation is still large, 
due in part to higher prices However it is 
interesting to note that in relation to sales 
our stocks have de< lined m the past year 
from 48 per cent of sales in 19/1 to 44 per 
( ent m 15)7? Nevertheless the over supply 
of certain qualities of small diamonds 
continued during 1972 This imbalance is 
iio> due to any dot line in demand for these 
qualities indeed sales have increased 
substantially but In increased produc tinn 
principally horn sources outside the De 
Beers Group This has put a considerable 
stum on the resouri es of the diamond 
cutting industiy but the numbers employed 
are now ini reusing and it is moreover 
expected that the polishing i opacity will be 
further raised through automation bv 
means of let hmgues developed within the 
Group 

PROMOTION 

Our Advertising and Marketing Divis 
ion in L ontlon has actively and suu essfully 
t ontinued to promote the demand for these 
small diamonds in all the principal con 
suming countries There is good reason to 
hope* that slot ks will be reduced during the 
im rent year and that unless further in¬ 
creases m production occur, a healthy 
balance between production and con 
sumption will in due course be established 

Allowing for minority interests, the net 
investments and net current assets at 31st 
Dei ember attributable to the De Beers 
i ompany amounted to R641 851 000, 
compared to R439 824 000 at the end of 
19 71 In addition, it is estimated that the 
unquoted investments »ther than Afex 
Holdings are worth about one third more 
than their book cost 

During the year Mr L M Charles and 
Mr F G J Dawe wpre appointed directors 
of the company They bring to our councils 
great knowledge and long experience on 
the marketing side of the industry and will 
be most valuable members of the board 

i o/ucs uf tins statement with the annual report and 
at tounts, are nht.rrn.ihle from the London office uf 
the i ompany .it AO Hntbnrn Viaduct EC IP 1AJ or 
horn the offtt n of the United Kmod urn transfer 
sn manes Charter Consolidated Limited Kent 
House. Station Road Ashford Kent. TN23 lOti 
I he ertjhtv fifth annual general meeting of De Bears 
( unsohdiited Mines Limited will he held on 22nd 
Ma\ 1973 at the head office of the company in 
Kimberley South Attn a 
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THE WORLD 


International Report 


The juggler who had to leave 
one plate in mid-air 


PROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

Pity the poor chancellor. Hard luck 
Europe. Herr Willy Brandt originally 
planned to mingle with Munich 
workers on May Day, but then came 
the pressing invitation from President 
Nixon to go to Washington. The 
chancellor went, not for Europe but 
“as a European.” Little did he know 
that his two days of talks this week 
were going to be wholly overshadowed 
by the Watergate affair, with the Presi¬ 
dent’s mind uncomfortably elsewhere. 
The two men are very different sorts 
of political animal, ill at ease together 
in the most propitious of circumstances, 
and the Watergate dirt splashing over 
their talks did not help to bring them 
mote closely together. 

This is a pity because otherwise the 


invitation would have been timed to a 
nicety : just before the Brezhnev visit 
to Bonn later this month, just before 
the certain ratification of the treaty 
between the two Germanics on May 
11th. and just after the American pro¬ 
posals for a new sort of Atlantic 
alliance. 

These proposals have been fairly well 
received in Bonn, even though Herr 
Brandt had to ask President Nixon this 
week what they actually mean. There 
arc three reasons why they should 
be welcome. The Kissinger speech made 
it clear that the United States will 
continue to support the unification of 
Europe, that it will make no unilateral 
withdrawal of American troops, and 
that it is interested in a new sort of 


relationship with Europe, consonant 
with the times. Herr Brandt’s ideas 
about a constructive dialogue between 
Europe and the United States are much 
in the spirit of the Kissinger proposals. 
The Germans have long been pressing, 
admittedly with a generality matched 
by Mr Kissinger, for an “ institu¬ 
tionalised dialogue ” which, in 
deference to French susceptibilities, is 
often called merely “ organised." 
Defence is looked after by Nato, the 
Germans say. Splendid. Bui who looks 
after economics and finance ? 

Clearly, for Germany, this is the 
nub of tile problem. It is all very well 
to talk about an “organised dialogue,” 
but a dialogue conducted within what 
organisation i Clearly not Nato. The 
Brussels commission ? Western Euro¬ 
pean Union, which has the French well 
and truly inside it The Organisation 
for Economic Go-operation and Devel¬ 
opment ? Or what ? None of these 
organisations quite fits the bill, and in 
the view of some Germans it may have 
to be a brand new organisation set up 
especially for the purpose. Hetr Brandt, 
speaking in Washington on Wednesday, 
floated the idea of a European-Ameri- 
c.an summit meeting in the autumn ; 
the Americans have not yet said yes 
or no. 

With German worries centred on the 
lack of harmony in trade relations 
between Europe and the United States, 
the inclusion of Japan in the new 
Atlantic alliance proposals at first 
raised a few eyebrows in Bonn and 
jokes were made at the expense of 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. How¬ 
ever, on mature reflection, it has been 
admitted diat you can’t have an 
alliance policy without a monetary and 
trade policy and that if, in the bright 
new future, there is going to be a 
restructuring of the auld alliance it 
could be as well to know what the 
Japanese want. 

One thing above all worries the 
Germans (unless you happen to be a 
Young Socialist or a Communist) and 
that is the prospect of a unilateral 
American reduction of forces in 
Germany. Mr Kissinger’s crystal-clear 
assurances on this point were welcomed 
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in Bonn as manna from Washington. 
But the agreement with the Americans 
on offset costs expires at the end of 
next month (the Germans are at 
present paying $ 1,000m a year), and 
clearly there is a lot of shadow-boxing 

E on. Compare and contrast the 
ring, as the Germans are doing : 
Kissinger: “ He [the President] is 
adamantly opposed to unilateral with¬ 
drawals of American forces from 
Europe. But we owe to our peoples a 
rational defence posture, at the safest 
minimum size and cost, with burdens 
equitably shared. This is what the 
President believes must result from the 
dialogue with our allies in 1973.” 

Brandt (in a recent interview for 
American consumption): “ The Euro¬ 
pean contribution to common defence 
is now much more substantial than it 
was 10 years ago. Some of our friends 
in the United States overlook that 
fact. ... I think a considerable 
American presence in addition to 
the nuclear deterrent is vitally impor¬ 
tant to the alliance.” 

In other words, the Americans think 
the Europeans should pay more and 
Europe, or at least west Germany, is 
jibbing. 

From a German point of view the 
Brandt visit to Washington, which 
should have been a most important 
occasion, went off at half-cock because 
of Watergate. No such scandal is 
likely to surround the visit to Bonn, 
some time between May 18th and 22nd 
(details are scarce, partly for reasons 
of security, partly because the Soviet 
guests are being their usual secretive 
selves), of Mr Brezhnev—the first-ever 
visit by a top Soviet party leader. 
This month proves, at least in 
terms of travel, the German assertion 
that a Westpolitik is indispensable to 
the Ostpolitik and that the Ostpolitik 
is now multilateral. One could easily 
get tennis-neck watching the arrivals 
and departures end overflights of 
prominent persons. Brandt back from 
Washington, Kissinger in Moscow, Sir 
Alec Douglas-Home in Bonn, to be 
followed almost immediately by 
Brezhnev. Then in June Brezhnev to 
Washington and Brandt to . . . Israel. 

“ It’s all very fluid,” said one young 
opposition member of parliament in 
Bonn this week. “ My fear is that we 
may be. doing a juggling act with too 
many plates in the air at once. Our 
primary objective should be the con¬ 
solidation of relations between the 
European community and the United 
States. Herr Brandt’s visit has helped. 
So have the Kissinger proposals. But 
there’s still a lot of work to be done.” 


The west and 


The new Atlantis 


FROM OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT 

After 25 years of being able to treat 
its relations with Japan and with 
Europe as separate matters, the United 
States has begun to look for a foreign 
policy that will relate the two to each 
other. The idea of joining Japan with 
Europe and north America in an 
“ Atlantic ” community, new style, 
recurred throughout Mr Henry Kiss¬ 
inger’s New York speech on April 23rd, 
the speech that fell unhappily in the 
middle of the Watergate affair but was 
intended as the philosophical frame¬ 
work for a new phase in western 
diplomatic history. 

The most striking novelty in this 
new phase is that if it is to work 
Japan has got to be in it. Obviously, 
the old names are not right: Japan is 
no more western than it is Atlantic. 
But the Japanese do have some 
identifiable common interests with the 
north Atlantic countries and a world 
policy based on the north Atlantic 
does need Japan as a partner (but see 
following article). 

Recognising such facts in speeches 
is all very fine, but the Nixon Adminis- 


W ashing ton that Japanese interests are 
(or ought to be) a common concern 
of western Europe and north America 
have mostly ran into a blank wall of 
incomprehension. Japan, for its part, is 
so far short of being aware that it 
belongs in a new “Atlantic” com¬ 
munity that Emperor Hirohito has 
been obliged to cancel his planned 
visit to the United States because the 
nlere thought of a state visit would 
cause unacceptable disturbances in 
Japanese political life. Whatever the 
governments may conclude to be best, 
it does not seem that public opinion 
in any of the three regions is prepared 
for this triangular menage. 

In the belief that winning over 
public opinion is more a job for 
private efforts than for govern¬ 
ments, a small, mainly American, 
group has been working over the past 
year to assemble a trilateral com¬ 
mission from the three regions, some¬ 
what on the model of M. Jean 
Monnet’s Action Committee which 
promoted the European community. 
Mr David Rockefeller first proposed 
the scheme publicly, and was the 
organising chairman in the initial stage. 
Mr Gerard Smith, who was President 
Nixon’s chief negotiator in the first 
round of the missile talks with the 


tration has a history of barely credible Soviet Union, took over as American 
amnesia where Japanese political chairman after that. Associated with 
interests are concerned and of brash Mr Rockefeller and Mr Smith are 


pugnacity towards the Japanese Governor William Scranton, Mr 
positions in money and trade. As for William Roth of San Francisco (who 
the governments of western Europe, was President Johnson’s chief trade 
the half-hearted suggestions from negotiator) and Professor Edwin 

Reischauer, the Japanese scholar who 
was ambassador to Japan under 
Presidents Kennedy and Johnson. Mr 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, a former policy 
planner in the State Department, has 
taken leave from Columbia university 
to run the staff work. 

What the organisers want is a com¬ 
mission of about 180 eminent men and 
women drawn about equally from the 
three regions. They have found a 
Japanese chairman, Mr Takeshi 
Watanabe, until recently chairman of 
the Asian Development Bank, but 
have yet to find a permanent European 
chairman. Mr Max Kohnstamm, a 
Dutchman who is an old associate of 
M. Monnet, is acting as the European 
organiser. Quite possibly the full com¬ 
mission may meet only once in the 
three years of life which is being 
planned for the project. A less 
unwieldy executive committee of 34 
(nine each from Japan and the United 
States, two from Canada, and 14 from 
the European community) will make 
the ordinary decisions, choosing sub- 
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jects for policy; studies, setting up task 
forces to produce policies, and adopt¬ 
ing their work as commission policy 
when it is done. 

The subjects to be studied almost 
suggest themselves—money and trade, 
defence and arms control, energy, 
relations with the developing world 
and the communist world, how to fill 
the gaps in international consultation, 
technology and its environmental and 
other effects. As Mr Kohnstamm said, 
negotiating is one thing, looking at a 
problem anew is another. The men 
organising the commission want it to 
take new lodes at things. But not for 
abstract purposes : like the old Monnet 
committee, they want to bring about 
action, and hence they want the new 
body to be a marriage of the intel¬ 
lectual and the influential. 


Who, us ? 

FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 

Japan seems to be more discomfited 
than pleased by the invitation from 
Mr Kissinger to form the third side 
of an undefined triangle with the 
United States and Europe. It was flat¬ 
tered to be mentioned, yes, and it 
would certainly have been irritated to 
be left out. But Japan is not at all 
keen to join any kind of “ western ” 
grouping, particularly a three-way one 
in which it would expect to be out¬ 
weighed by the other two partners. 
So although the government is reserv¬ 
ing its judgment—and waiting for 
Europe to react—it is unlikely to 
do anything very active now. 

The Japanese simply do not consider 
themselves part of the greater western 
world that Mr Kissinger talked about. 
The world, in Japahese eyes, is some¬ 
thing that does things to it. And ever 
since 1945 the Japanese have insisted 
on retaining their sense of a separate 
national identity, separate both from 
their American conquerors-turned- 
alties and from the west in general. 
They have been willing to go along 
with western overtures when neces¬ 
sary but they have always held back 
from committing themselves to any 
major international effort. And that 
policy of non-cqmtnitment remains in 
effect today. 

The main reason the Japanese cite 
for resisting Mr Kissinger’s blandish¬ 
ments is his concentration on western 
Europe and his failure to mention 
China, the Pacific or the developing 
countries. They are also troubled by 
his linking of economics and defence, 
which is still officially taboo in Japan. 
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But a more fundamental problem for 
the Japanese stems from their view of 
Europe not as a unified political entity 
but as a collection of countries with 
no political focus. Although they 
acknowledge the necessity of broaden¬ 
ing their relations with Europe—their 
foreign minister, Mr Ohira, is in 
Europe this week, presumably to 
further that end—they see no clear 
way of doing so when there is no 
single government with whom they 
can dead. 

When the Japanese rank Europe 
with China and Russia in order of 
importance, they put it first in econ¬ 
omic terms and last in political terms. 
They also see it as more distant, 
politically, than America and less 
powerful, particularly in Asia. And, 
unlike China, the Japanese see no 
potential at all for Europe to act as 
a third force or a counter-balance 
against the Americans and the Rus¬ 
sians—again, because there is no 
single political leader at the helm of 
the EEC. Japan will go along with 
Europe, but not actively, just as it 
goes along with Mr Kissinger, but not 
actively. It will not stop the world, 
because it wants to stay off. 

India _ 

Theunseen hungry 

India is now “ advising ’’ foreign 
journalists .to keep out of areas where 
some aoom people are suffering from 
hunger and thirst as a result of an un¬ 
usually severe drought. The government 
justifies its ban as an effort to stop 
“ horror stories ” which “ distort 
reality." But the very sensitivity of the 
government—after the food riots 
and widespread looting of grain shops 
last month which in turn provoked 
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official emergency measures—suggests 
that at least some of the stories of 
acute distress must be true. 

There is still considerable disagree-' 
ment about just how serious the food , 
crisis is. The extensiveness of the 
affected area—down the western bar- 
der from Rajasthan to Mysore and' 
across to Bihar and Andhra Pradesh in’ 
the east—makes independent reports V 
which are also comprehensive extremely 
difficult to come by. Some of the mast 
alarming tales of famine conditions 
have been issued by foreign charity 
workers intent on raising funds for 
relief. The Indian government has not 
asked for foreign aid, even from the 
uncontroversial world food programme. 
And it tends to insist that the short¬ 
ages are only temporary and caused 
mainly by the manipulations of private. 
dealers. But it has acknowledged the 
gravity of the situation by launching 
the biggest relief effort ever mounted 
in the 25 years of Indian independence. 

By the end of February, the stricken 
states, using sizeable funds from the 
central government, had set up some 
90,000 work schemes providing temp¬ 
orary jobs for 5m people. A few of the 
projects are creating permanent assets 
such as the four new railway lines 
which are being hurriedly laid down in 
Maharashtra. Some areas are building 
or improving water tanks, tube wells or 
roads that they need, but in many 
instances lack of advance planning has 
led to work for the sake of work. The 
government has already drawn a les¬ 
son from this experience ; contingency 
plans are now being prepared so that 
every state can make future relief 
operations more productive. 

But even where people have money 
to buy food, deliveries are irregular 
and people often have to queue for 
hours in the hot sun outside the “ fair 
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price ” shops. It was the failure of 
grain shipments which sparked off the 
first food riots in Nagpur on April 
18th. These then spread to other parts 
of Maharashtra and on April 22nd six 
people were killed in Nasik district 
when police opened fire on a stone- 
throwing crowd demanding adequate 
supplies of grain. The next day the 
cabinet decided to dispatch to Maha¬ 
rashtra virtually all the grain it had 
purchased this year in the northern 
wheat-producing states of Punjab and 
Haryana. Railway-lines were cleared 
for 12 special trains, each carrying 
16,000 tons of wheat, to Bombay. 

The outlook for the coming months 
depends largely on what happens to 
this season’s bumper wheat harvest of 
30m tons. Mrs Gandhi’s takeover last 
month of the wholesale trade in wheat 
has thrown an awesome responsibility 
on an already overburdened adminis¬ 
tration. So far state agencies claim to 
have bought half a million tons—83 
per cent of the wheat that has come 
on the market in this early part of 
the season. iBut the fear remains that 
richer farmers may decide to hold back 
their stocks in the expectation of higher 
prices later on. 

Lebanon 

Wreckers 

FROM OUR LEVANT CORRESPONDENT 

In what looks to be an act of crass 
folly the extreme left-wing Palestinian 
guerrilla organisation, the Popular 
Democratic Front, has done its best 
to wreck the position of the whole 
Palestinian movement in Lebanon. On 
Tuesday evening its men kidnapped 
two Lebanese army corporals in repri¬ 
sal for the arrest last week of three 
of its members who were caught loaded 
with explosives at Beirut Airport as 
they were about to board a plane for 
F ranee. The army reacted by surround¬ 
ing two refugee camps on the road to 
the airport—and then the fighting 
started. A truce worked out on Wed¬ 
nesday night by the new Lebanese 
prime minister, Mr Amin Hafiz, and 
the Palestinian leader, Mr Yasser 
Arafat, had no immediate effect. By 
noon on Thursday about 60 people 
had been reported killed. 

If an all-out Palestinian-Lebanese 
confrontation is avoided, it will be 
because the Palestinians realise that it 
is worth paying a high price to pre¬ 
serve their presence and liberty in 
Lebanon. The Palestinian Liberation 
Organisation is appealing for calm 
and the Fatah guerrilla group is, so 
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far, holding bade from the battle. The 
PDF seems to have acted on the 
assumption that, in a crisis, popular 
pressure would compel the government 
to give more backing to the Palestin¬ 
ians. Although Mr Hafiz is a genuine 
supporter of the Palestinian cause, the 
PDF’s calculation is likely to be wrong. 

There was much sympathy for the 
Palestinians after the Israeli com¬ 
mando raid on April 10th, in which 
three Palestinian leaders were killed. 
There was also criticism of the 
Lebanese army’s inactivity at that time, 
and there will be more criticism of 
the army’s use of heavy weapons 
against the refugee camps on Wednes¬ 
day. But even the Palestinians’ best 
friends are fed up with the impossible 
demands that some of them make, the 
indiscipline within their ranks and 
their inactivity against Israel. Presi¬ 
dent Franjieh was probably expressing 
popular sentiment when he said, on 
Thursday, that the Lebanese would 
not tolerate a Palestinian “ army of 
occupation.” 

The fighting in Beirut this week 
could give Mr Arafat the chance to 
smash the PDF once and for all. On 
his past form, he will not take it. The 
Popular Democratic Front provoked 
the clash between the Palestinians and 
the Jordanian army in September, 
1970, which led eventually to the 
expulsion of the guerrillas from Jor¬ 
dan. Now it may be beginning to do 
the same in Lebanon. Since the main 
country to gain if this happens will be 
Israel, it is even argued by some 
Lebanese that the PDF has been 
deeply penetrated by Israeli agents. 

Mirages _ 

Where are they? 

You would have to be joking to defend 
the proposition that the French Mirages 
being sold to Libya will not eventually 
find their way to the front line of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. After all, come 
September, Libya and Egypt are sup¬ 
posed to become one nation. On the 
other hand it is logical to suppose that 
Colonel Qaddafi might stick to the 
letter of the French-Libyan contract 
(signed in January, 1970, it forbade 
the reselling of the planes to a third 
country “ in the front line ”) at least 
until he get? as many of the no air¬ 
craft ordered, of which 60 have so far 
been delivered, as the Libyan and/or 
Egyptian air force is believed to need. 

But the Israelis are now saying, not 
for the first time, that the contract has 
been broken and that the French 
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should therefore keep their word and 
stop all further deliveries. They claim 
to have documentary evidence that a 
squadron of 18 Mirage? was moved 
recently from Libyan to Egyptian sur- 
fields; and Mr Abba Eban last 
week confronted the French ambassador 
to Israel with this evidence. The French 
reply is: one, that they have seen no 
evidence to support Israel’s claim ; two, 
that they have asked Egypt and Libya 
about it and both have said no ; three, 
that if the squadron was in Egypt it was 
only visiting. 

France’s third line of defence could, 
just, turn out to be true. One of the 
cloudier aspects of a cloudy affair is 
the source of Israel’s evidence : it has 
been suggested that the photographs 
were taken by a high-flying American 
spy plane—a story denied by the State 
Department. On Wednesday Le Monde 
carried a report, credited to “circles 
close to the State Department,” which 
claimed that although the squadron 
had been transferred to Egypt during 
April it was now safely back in Libya. 

Neither Mr Eban nor General 
Elazar, Israel’s chief of staff, has 
suggested that Egypt’s alleged acquire¬ 
ment of Mirages seriously changes 
the military situation. The Mirage 
fighter-bomber would be a useful air¬ 
craft for the Egyptian air force to have 
if it were thinking of attacking Israel. 
But what then ? Israel’s power of 
retaliation remains enormously superior 
to Egypt’s. And not only in the air. 
Preparations for the military parade 
to celebrate Israel’s silver jubilee on 
May 7 th have revealed the sophistica¬ 
tion of some of Israel’s new land and 
sea weapons. Mrs Meir responded to 
the obligatory but rather tired threats 
contained in President Sadat’s May 
Day speech by saying that she hoped, 
for Egypt’s sake, that he did not mean 
them. 

The real point, Mr Eban said, was 
the sanctity of international commit¬ 
ments—or rather France’s alleged dis¬ 
regard for this sanctity. Israel’s 
resurgence of protest coincided with its 
anger against France (and Britain) for 
sponsoring a resolution at the Security 
Council condemning Israel’s raid into 
Lebanon last month. But the fact that 
the Israelis seem to have jumped on 
the chance to hit back at France does 
not weaken their basic complaint. 
France may or may not be right to 
sell Mirages to the Arabs ; the argu¬ 
ment that is hard to sustain is that 
the embargo, imposed by General de 
Gaulle after the June, 1967, war, on 
selling arms to the belligerent nations 
is still in force. 
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BABCOCKS 
WILCOX LIMITED 


Mr. John King reports: 

Profits increase by 32% 
One for ten Scrip Issue 

The profit of the Group for 1972, before taxation, amounted to 
£5,324,000, an increase of 32% over the comparable figure for the 
previous year. After taxation and minority interests the profit 
attributable to members of Babcock & Wilcox Ltd. before favourable 
extraordinary items, was £3,383,000 compared with £2,373,000 in 
1971, After payment of preference dividends the earnings per 25p 
Ordinary share have risen from 5.5p in 1971 lo 8.0p in 1972, an 
increase of 45 %. 

The charge to taxation for 1972 shown in the review of results below 
represents an effective rate of tax of approximately 31.5 % on profits 
from all sources. This compares with a corresponding rale of 35 % in 
1971. The lower rate of tax chargeable overall in 1972 is a result of the 
higher proportion of profits earned in the United Kingdom where the 
Group benefits from relief for past losses and substantial taxation 
allowances. 

Dividend 

Stage Two of the Government's countcr-inHation programme 
effectively limits the total ordinary dividend for 1972 to 10% on the 
share capital as increased by the one for ten scrip issue last year, 
compared with 10|% paid for 1971 on the lower ordinary capital. The 
interim ordinary dividend already paid gross for 1972 amounted to 
1.12Sp per share (41 %). The Board now recommends payment of a 
final dividend of 0.9625p per share which, with the related tax credit, 
is equivalent to a gross dividend of l.375p per share (5J%). The total 
ordinary dividend for 1972 will thus be equivalent to a gross dividend 
of 2.5p per share under the former system, compared with a 
corresponding total of 2.3863p per share for 1971. 

Scrip Issue 

In view of the improved trading results reported, the Board 
recommends a further one for ten scrip issue to ordinary shareholders 
registered at the close of business on 4 May 1973. If approved, share 


certificates renounceable up to 13 July 1973 will be posted on I June 
and new certificates, to those entitled, on 10 August 1973. The new 
shares will not rank for the final dividend mentioned above. 

Share Option Scheme 

The Board recommends the introduction of a Share Option Scheme. 

It believes it is important that the Company should be able to offer 
share options to senior employees to attract and keep men of high 
calibre on whom the success of the Company depends. 

It is the intention of the Board to ofTer options in the first instance to 
approximately sixty participants. It will not, however, be possible to 
grant any options during Stage Two of the Government's 
counter-inflation programme. 

General Review and Prospects 

During the past year particular attention has been paid to the Group's 
existing activities and their profitability, return and future prospects. 
The return on total funds employed improved from the previous 
year's figure of 9.5% to 11.3% in 1972. 

The Board also regards it of paramount importance to continue to 
expand the Group's interests both at home and abroad into growth 
industries whose business cycles preferably do not coincide with those 
of existing interests. As major steps in furtherance of this policy, since 
the last report GENERAL ELECTRICAL & MECHANICAL 
SYSTEMS and the WOODALL-DUCKHAM GROUP have been 
acquired for cash. 

The profit forecasts for 1973 made by the above companies at the time 
of acquisition indicate that they should together earn a profit before 
taxation of some £2.5 million. After deduction of finance charges 
relating to the total cash consideration of £14.9 million these 
companies will, therefore, contribute significantly to the Group's 
profit before taxation for 1973. Both companies operate in markets 
where growth is foreseen. 

Following the above acquisitions, the turnover of the B & W Ltd 
Group in 1973 should exceed £175 million and of this total some 60% 
will derive from activities other than traditional power generation 
business. The Board is confident that the progress achieved by the 
Group in the recent past will continue. 

Annual General Meeting 

The Annual General Meeting of the Company will be held at 
Confederation of British Industry, 21 Tothill Street, London, SWI 
on Friday 18 May 1973 at 12.30 p.m. 


REVIEW OF FIVE YEAR PROGRESS 



1908 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 


£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

TURNOVER 

100,145 

103.553 

110.686 

128,094 

126.802 

Profit before Interest Charges 

4,098 

3.415 

5,153 

5.716 

6.721 

Interest Payable (net) 

861 

1,344 

2,009 

1,703 

1.397 

Profit before Taxation 

3.237 

2,071 

3,144 

4,013 

5.324 

Taxation 

1.356 

1,581 

1,626 

1,417 

1,681 

Profit after Taxation 

1,881 

490 

1,518 

2.596 

3.643 

EARNINGS PER ORDINARY 
SHARE* 

3.6p 

0.1 p 

2 . 6 p 

5.5p 

8 .0p 

ORDINARY DIVIDENDS* 

2.3p 

2.3p 

2.3p 

2.4p 

2.5p 

Return on Total Funds Employed 

7.9* 

6 . 8 % 

8.4% 

9.5% 

11.3% 

*AII figures adjusted for one for ten scrip issue in 

1972. 

_ J _ 


MM. 


A copy of the Chairman's full Statement and the Report and Accounts for 1972 can be obtained from the 
Secretary, Cleveland House, St. James's Square, London, SW1Y4LN. 
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Italy _ 

Bombs to the right, 
bombs to the left 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

It looks as if 1973 could beat even 
1969 for political violence in Italy, if 
not in the number of victims then at 
least in the frequency and variety of 
political crimes. On April 7th an 
attempt was made to blow up the 
Turin-Rome express by a young neo- 
fascist, Niro Azzi, who was wounded 
in the toilet while trying to fix the 
detonator to a bomb intended to 
explode inside a tunnel ; he told the 
police that the idea was to create panic 
and confusion to help a right-wing 
military’ regime come to [lower. On 
April 12th neo-fascist demonstrators 
charged the police in Milan and a 
young policeman was killed by a hand 
grenade. On April 1 7th incendiaries set 
fire to the home outside Rome of the 
local secretary of the neo-fascist Italian 
Social Movement, and two of his sons 
were burned to death. A note was 
found with the words, “ The execu¬ 
tioners of the people " ; hut the police 
are uncertain whether the crime was 
the work of left-wing or right-wing 
extremists. 

There are more or less daily raids 
and forays, beatings and burnings, by 
small groups of politically organised 
hooligans. Some of this violence comes 
from the groups of the far left, a great 
deal from those of the far right. The 
young neo-fascist toughs are armed with 
knives, clubs and .chains, and have a 
good supply of hand grenades. The 
left-wingers’ missiles tend to be Molotov 
cocktails and hand-made liombs. Both 
sides have access to dynamite, and 
caches of explosives are cuntinuallv 


. international report 

coming to light. 

The most startling exploits attributed 
to the far left are the explosion in 
which the playboy publisher, Gian- 
giacomo Feltrinelli, met his death 
while apparently trying to blow up a 
pylon on the outskirts of Milan in 1972 
and the shooting of the police com¬ 
missioner, Luigi Calabresi, who showed 
so much zeal in trying to pin the Milan 
bank bombing of 1969 on to Pietro 
Valpreda and the anarchists. The an¬ 
archists spent three years in prison ; 
they were eventually released, but they 
still have to stand trial although two 
neo-fascists are in prison charged with 
the same crime. 

The police have been able to arrest 
a number of small fry, mostly psychotic 
youths who seem to drift from one 
side to the other for the sake of violence 
in its own right. But who finances the 
killers, and for what aim ? 

Tlie Communist party denies any 
connivance with the violence-makers of 
the left. It accuses them of making 
things easier for the other side. The 
communist press speaks disparagingly 
of “ infantile extremism," but it will 
defend the members of extremist groups 
if it thinks they are being made scape¬ 
goats for neo-fascist crimes. For its 
part, the far left dislikes the Communist 
party and accuses its leaders of helping 
to buttress the “ system." The relation¬ 
ship between the militant squads of the 
right and the MSI is equally com¬ 
plicated. The various movements— 
Avanguardia Nazionale, Ordine Nuovo, 
and so on—are at least semi- 
autonomous, and the MSI always 
denies responsibility for acts of violence. 
The MSI’s leader, Giorgio Almirante, 
is particularly emphatic about this. But 
there are a number of tough leaders 
in the party who stand by the squadristi 
and disapprove of Signor Almirante’s 
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moderate line. 

Until recently the government, and 
notably the Christian Democrats and 
Social Democrats, put blacks and reds 
on the same level, and promised to 
pursue both with equal fervour. But 
of late this has changed, and there is 
now a marked tendency in official 
utterances and the government press 
to suggest that, at present at least, the 
blacks are more wicked and more 
dangerous than the reds. The neo- 
fascist hooligans seem to have blun¬ 
dered in attacking the police. Until 
this happened it had sometimes seemed 
that the police were more indulgent 
with the right than with the left. The 
killing of the policeman on April 12th 
may have been designed to make 
Signor Almirante change his line. Or 
it may be the beginning of a split 
between toughs and moderates inside 
the MSI. Whichever it was, the advo¬ 
cates of a tough line appear to think 
that this is a good time for them. 

Rhodesia _ 

The long arm of 
the executive 

The acquittal of Mr Peter Niesewand 
by the Rhodesian appeal court on 
Tuesday highlights the odd relation¬ 
ship between judiciary and executive 
in Rhodesia. Mr Niesewand, a freelance 
journalist, had been convicted after a 
secret trial in March of an undisclosed 
crime and was sentenced to two years' 
hard labour, one of them suspended. 
From information released during the 
appeal it was learnt that he had orig¬ 
inally been accused of publishing 
information about guerrilla activities 
for a purpose prejudicial to the inter¬ 
ests of Rhodesia. “ In simple terms,” 
the chief justice said on Tuesday, Mr 
Niesewand “ was charged with spying 
for the enemy.” But the appeal court 
judges decided that the state had not 
shown that what Mr Niesewand pub¬ 
lished was, in fact, likely to be useful 
to an enemy and the conviction was 
quashed. 

Until Thursday, although not con¬ 
victed of any crime, he was still subject 
to a detention order which could have 
kept him locked up indefinitely. He 
was then suddenly freed. There should 
be welcome for this decision, and 
recognition of why it was taken. 

Mr Smith thought it politic to release 
him. The deaths of four soldiers in 
an anti-guerrilla operation a fortnight 
ago have heightened the tension in 
Rhodesia. More than a dozen whites 
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Mm Niasewand waits 


have now been killed in less than five 
months and, although the security of 
the state is not threatened, it should 
be remembered that in the course of 
the entire 28-month Mau Mau 
emergency in Kenya in the 1950s only 
32 whites were killed. On top of all 
this, the United Nations sanctions com¬ 
mittee produced a report last week 
designed to improve the effectiveness 
of the existing sanctions machinery. 

Together these developments will 
have intensified Mr Smith's desire for 
a settlement with Britain. But it 
had to be even more difficult for Sir 
Alec Douglas-Home to implement a 
settlement so long as Mr Niesewand 
was kept in prison. It was also too 
difficult for Mr Smith to allow Mr 
Niesewand to return to his life as a 
reporter. It was therefore logical that 
he should be released, in the way 
that Miss Judy Todd was last year, 
on condition that he leaves Rhodesia. 

But the continuing detention of Miss 
Todd’s father, the former prime 
minister, Mr Garfield Todd, shows 
that not all celebrated detainees are 
set free. The decision is not the 
judiciary’s but the government’s : the 
police and the executive have com¬ 
plete control over all political activity 
—even without the special powers given 
them under the emergency regulations. 
And that, as the former chief justice, 
Sir Robert Tredgold, said, is what 
makes Rhodesia a police state. 

Vietnam _ 

The game of the 
emperor's clothes 

One of the problems about talking 
peace in Indochina is that the com¬ 
munists still want to play the game of 
the emperor’s clothes. The South 


Vietnamese government met the 
delegates of what calk itself the 
Provisional Revolutionary Government 
last week, in a comfortable house out¬ 
side Paris. But it is not the Vietcong 
who make policy, but the men in Hanoi 
who still refuse to admit that their 
soldiers have ever set foot across the 
demilitarised zone. 

By continuing to make out that the 
145,000 North Vietnamese troops who 
were left in South Vietnam when the 
ceasefire was signed on January 28th 
do not exist, and that the 30,000 more 
who have gone south to join them 
since then do not exist either, the 
communists have erected an almost 
insuperable stumbling block to any 
permanent settlement in Vietnam. 
South Vietnam’s deputy prime 
minister, Mr Nguyen Luu Vien, saw 
fit to remind them of the fact last 
week, and was attacked for making 
“ propaganda manoeuvres.” He insisted 
that progress towards general elections 
in South Vietnam should be accom¬ 
panied by a graduated withdrawal of 
North Vietnamese forces. 

The Vietcong*, of course, are in no 
position to say yes or no to that. The 
North Vietnamese do not wish to agree 
to it, for two reasons. The first is that 
they are fighting for the reunification 
of Vietnam, not for a neutralist or even 
an independent communist government 
in South Vietnam—let alone a demo¬ 
cratic one. At every stage of the war 
since they started sending units across 
the border in 1964, their strategy has 
been partly designed to prevent the 
emergence of any genuinely auto¬ 
nomous communist leadership in the 
south. 

The second reason is that, without 


the North Vietnamese regulars, the 
Vietcong would collapse overnight 
Recent evidence has shown that since 
their disastrous losses in the Tet 
offensive in 1968 the Vietcong have 
been so weakened that the North 
Vietnamese have had to demobilise 
some of their own army officers to fill 
political posts. Men from North 
Vietnam’s 3rd division, for example, 
are now being used in this role in Binh 
Dinh province. This is why, every time 
the subject of the North Vietnamese 
troops comes up, the communist 
negotiators fall back on scholastic 
contortions like “ mutual demobilisa¬ 
tion the South Vietnamese are 
asked to cut down their army while 
there are still foreign troops on their 
soil. 

It is also why the other points that 
were raised in the Vietnamese talks 
last week seem so arid. The South 
Vietnamese were offering a sizeable 
concession. They proposed that, over a 
period of four or five months, the two 
sides should pave the way for a general 
election to set up “ a body representing 
the people of South Vietnam that 
would decide the political future of 
South Vietnam.” It would also decide 
the country’s political institutions. 
This might not quite amount to the 
“ constituent assembly ” that the com¬ 
munists want, but it is a step towards 
it and would give the Vietcong the 
chance to make their voice heard in a 
national assembly. 

There were clearly still many things 
that the two sides could not agree on. 
One was the composition of the com¬ 
mission that was to prepare the 
elections. The South Vietnamese say 
that the third element in it should 
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consist of independents chosen by both 
sides; the communists call for a 
“ neutralist ” delegation, the problem 
with which is that there is no one to 
decide who is a neutralist. But the 
matter of substance was the insistence 
of the South Vietnamese that progress 
towards elections must be accompanied 
by the withdrawal of North Vietnamese 
forces, to show that there is genuine 
interest in a political settlement on the 
communist side. And there was no 
possibility of getting agreement on 
that. Mr Kissinger is not likely to do 
better if he meets again with Mr Le 
Due Thd later this month. 

So the only encouraging things are 
that there has been a noticeable 
lessening in the fighting inside South 
Vietnam, and the exchange of a few 
hundred civilian prisoners on both 
sides. South Vietnam’s ceasefire 
arrangements can hardly be an inspira¬ 
tion for the Cambodians fighting 
across the border. But Prince Sihanouk, 
from his Peking exile, has learned die 
lesson : he denies that there are 
Vietnamese communists in his country, 
and says he will never negotiate with 
Marshal Lon Nol’s regime. 

Cambodia _ 

Whom can 
Lon Nol talk to? 

FROM OUR INDOCHINA CORRESPONDENT 

The first thing that the new four-man 
council that is supposed to govern 
Cambodia will have to think about is 
whether talks with the communists are 
worthwhile, and on what basis they 
can take place. Despite public declara¬ 
tions of enthusiasm, there is an under¬ 
lying scepticism about whether useful 
negotiations are possible at this stage. 
That is partly because Prince Sihanouk 
is saying that the new council is no 
more acceptable to him as a negotiat¬ 
ing partner than was die former 
government dominated by Marshal 
Lon Nol and his younger brother. 

Neither Prince Sihanouk nor the 
insurgents inside Cambodia have much 
reason to welcome the appointment of 
General Sirik Matak, Mr In Tam and 
Mr Cheng Heng to rule jointly with 
Marshal Lon Nol. Mr Sirik Matak, 
who is likely to prove the most effec¬ 
tive member of the council, has for 
years loathed and been loathed by 
Prince Sihanouk. As a pro-American 
and a conservative, he is not popular 
with radical students and intellectuals 
in Phnom Penh itself. There are a few 
people in Phnom Penh who could 
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While no one talks 


conceivably represent a “ third force ” 
in any talks with the communists. Mr 
Hang Tung Hak, the outgoing prime 
minister, may be one of them. He has 
neutralist leanings and knows both 
Russia and China. But he had little 
power even as prime minister and 
carries little weight among Phnom 
Penh’s narrow political elite. 

There is still much confusion about 
whom the government should talk to. 
Prince Sihanouk has been recognised 
by the North Vietnamese, the Chinese 
and the Cambodian insurgents as the 
head of state in exile ; but few people 
in Phnom Penh look forward to dealing 
with him, since it is suspected that 
he will want to take his revenge for 
the 1970 coup. The government is 
equally reluctant to talk to rfebels who 
are organised and led by communists 
trained in North Vietnam. Instead, 
officials encourage the impression—and 
may share it themselves—that the 
guerrillas are misguided patriots who 
can be enticed away from Prince 
Sihanouk and the North Vietnamese. 

.It is said that “ semi-independent ” 
guerrilla groups have tried to contact 
Mr In Tam. The failure of such con¬ 
tacts to produce concrete results is 
usually blamed on the North Vietna¬ 
mese. No one doubts that such groups 
exist, but observers in Phnom Penh 
agree that the communists provide the 
backbone of the guerrilla force. And 
it is likely that, if the pattern of 
Vietnam and Laos is repeated in 
Cambodia, the longer the fighting con¬ 
tinues the deeper the communists’ 
control over the guerrilla organisation 
will be. The Cambodian government 
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is in a dilemma. The main reason why 
the government and its American 
backers do not want to negotiate yet 
is probably that it is not strong enough 
to do so. But the longer Marshal Lon 
Nol delays serious negotiations the 
greater the chance that' he will have to 
deal with a tough, deeply entrenched 
communist leadership. 

Argentina 

Peron's enemies 
on the left _ 

The group that is working hardest 
to stop a populist leader coming to 
power in Argentina on May 25th is 
not a right-wing collection of colonels 
but a trotskyite guerrilla movement. 
The young intellectuals who lead the 
People’s Revolutionary Army (ERP) 
have no love for the brand of peron- 
ism espoused by the president-elect, 
Dr Hector Campora, and attacked it 
recently as the “ last line of defence of 
the capitalist system." 

The assassination of a retired 
admiral, Hermes Quijada, on Monday 
was part of a planned series of attacks 
on senior officers by the ERP designed 
to provoke the armed forces into 
postponing Dr Campora’s accession 
to power on the ground that only 
they can guarantee order. This, the 
ERP leaders calculate, would reac¬ 
tivate the dormant “ revolutionary 
peronist ” guerrilla groups, and drive 
left-wing unionists and the radical 
student wing of Sr Perdn’s Justicialist 
party to take sides with them, creating 
the conditions for civil war. They must 
have been encouraged by Sr Perdn’s 
decision to throw out Sr Rodolfo 
Galimberti, the militant Justicialist 
youth leader, last Sunday after he had 
called for the formation of “ workers’ 
militias ” to advance the revolution. 

President Lanusse has been taking 
the terrorist attacks very seriously. 
After the murder of Admiral Quijada, 
he declared a state of emergency in 
Buenos Aires and five provinces. 
Earlier attacks on senior officers had 
included the kidnapping of Admiral 
Alem&n and the murder last week of 
Colonel Nasif, the chief of the para¬ 
military police in Cdrdoba. The ERP 
(which probably has only about 500 
active members) has shown itself to be 
an accurate, well-armed and efficient 
urban guerrilla group. But there is no 
sign as yet that the Argentinian generals 
have been persuaded by the ERP 
attacks to put off the devolution of 
power, to the civilians. 
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Thinking of Expanding 

f 

to Japan? 

l - Write Yasuda Trust . 

Today 


Yasuda Trust is fast-gaining new eminence in the international banking 
world. We were the first Japanese trust bank, for example, to serve as 
custodian for issuing the ADRs of Japanese companies. Of course, 
Yasuda Trust participates in international syndicated loans and invests 
in foreign bonds and shares as an institutional investor. Another of our 
important functions that might especially interest you is the introduction 
of overseas firms such as yours to Japanese investors by arranging to list 
your shares on Japanese stock exchanges and by managing your bond 
issues in Japan. It goes without saying that we are proud that Yasuda 
Trust has become a respected name in Japanese finance. Naturally, we 
can keep you in moment-to moment contact with the complex world of 
Japan's economy. If you think that any'of these services might benefit you, 
write Yasuda Trust today. Don't delay—it may make all the difference. 


m 

THE YASUDA TRUST & BANKING CO., LTD. 


1-chome, Yaesu, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Cable Address: YASUDASHINGiN TOKYO 
N.Y. Office: Mr. 0. Sawamura, 10th, FL. 40 Wall ST. New York. N.Y. 10005 Tel. 212-952 0926. Telex: RCA 222941 YTBC UR 
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Substantial Increase 
In Ordinary Business 

Record Number Of NewPension 
Schemes 




I'hc one hundred and forty-ninth Annual General Meeting of the 
Clerical, Medical and General Life Assurance Society was held on 
the 2 nd May, 1973 . The following are extracts from the statement which was 
made by the Chairman, the Rt. Hon. I.ord Geddes, K ILL, in moving the 
adoption ol the report and accounts fur 1972 . 

“hollowing the very satisfactory new business figures of 1971 , the year 
under review showed a further increase of over z 6 n „ in new sums assured 
and a 44 ",, increase in the premium income lor ordinary business The total 
new sums assured, including contracts issued under pension arrangements, 
amounted to £'] 36 millions compared with £1 I ft millions in 1971- 

During the past year a record number of new pension arrangements 
were insured with the Society and the quality of this business was most 
satisfactory as regards the average size of the scheme underwritten and the 
premium income arising therefrom 

In September 1972 the Society launched its Personal Pension 
Contract, a new profit-sharing contract for the self-employed and those in 
non-pensionable employment. This contract received some very favourable 
comments in the press and sales are running at an encouraging level. 

The Society is underwriting the 1UJPA Hospital Cash Scheme 
introduced to the market in (une. We welcome this further opportunity of 
to-operating with Bl’PA and we consider that the new policy fills an 
important need. We have preferred not to indulge in extensive advertising, 
as we wish 10 keep our premium rates for this contract us low as possible 

We have made a number of improvements to our existing range of 
policies during ihe year, the most significant of which is a reduction in the 
rale of premium for new policies under our Permanent Disability Insurance 
This series of policies has now been running for to years and many people 
have come to appreciate the relief that it provides from one of the worncs 
of modern life and its stresses. With the new lower tariff eve feel that few 
tan atford to he without this cheap form of income protection which operates 
in cases of prolonged illness when earnings from regular occupations cease 
During 1972 a net amount of over £4 millions was invested in real 
property, our most important purchase being the ftcchnld new office and 
shop property known as The HaytTlarkct, Bristol, which is one of Bristol’s 
tallest buildings. 

The net result of considerable activity in Stock lixchange investments 
was a small temporary reduction in holdings of British Government 
Securities and a small increase in holdings of ordinary shares. By the end 
of 1972 , the Society was liquid 10 the tune of £12 millions, most of which 
was on deposit, but with a small proportion in short-dated gilt-edged The 
strategy to which I referred in my statement last year, of building up the 
Society’s presently low proportion of British Government Securities because 
of the high, stable and predictable revenue which they provide to a life- 
assurance company with substantial money liabilities, remains. Wc are 
nevertheless very anxious to achieve good timing of new investments, and 
the steady fall in the price of Government Securities during 1972 , and the 
recent heavy fall in equities, have amply justified our having, at the end of 
1972 , a higher degree of liquidity than for many years. During a year in which 
the performance of the Society’s equity portfolio was considerably better 
than that of lhc L.T. Actuaries All Share Index, the margin between the 
market value and the balance sheet value of stock exchange securities in¬ 
creased from £37 millions to £47 millions, an improvement of £14 millions, 
if credit is taken for £3 4 millions of realised profits passed through the 
Revenue Account”. 

Clerical Medical 
& General Life 
Assurance Society 

IS St. James's Square 
London SWIY 41Q 
Telephone: 01-930 5474 
A Mutual Office. Assets exceed 
1 200,000,000. r»as/„s«) isn 
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THE WORLD The Oil Wealth 


How the Arabs plan to 
spend their riches 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


The screen that has protected the Arab 
states of the Gulf from the eyes of a 
world preoccupied with the Arab-Israeli 
conflict is slowly being torn apart. By 
the end of this year the four major oil- 
producing states of the Arabian penin¬ 
sula—Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, the Union 
of Arab Emirates and Qatar—will have 
accumulated reserves of about $9 billion. 
By the 1980s this figure could have 
passed $100 billion. Both the scale of 
their funds and their reserves of oil, 
which the industrialised nations cannot 
at the moment do without, give these 
states a power almost unique in history. 
And their citizens will be among the 
richest in the world. 

But there is another side to the coin: 
small local populations, fragile political 
institutions and great wealth combine 
to make a poor recipe for political 
stability. It makes the rulers vulnerable 
to unwelcome pressure from more mili¬ 
tant Arab states and the Palestinian 
organisations that would like to see the 
money spent on economic development 
in the more populous Arab countries, 
or translated into offensive weapons 
which could turn the scafcs against 
Israel. 

These pressures are nothing new. King 
Saud of Saudi Arabia suffered under 
the bitter lash of Cairo radio during 
President Nasser’s ascendancy. But the 
rate at which oil revenues are now grow¬ 
ing changes the dimensions of the prob¬ 
lem. Sucn wealth creates tensions. One 
example of the way they can be ex¬ 
ploited is provided by the revolutionary 
Popular Front for the Liberation of the 
Occupied Arabian Gulf, which is en¬ 
gaged in the war in Oman’s southern 
province of Dhofar, and is actively 
encouraging subversive movements in 
the other Gulf states. 

The Gulf is gaining a strategic 
importance as great as tno Suez canal 
ever had. Nearly 60 per cent of the 
world’s proven oil supplies lie beneath 


its waters or the hinterland on either 
side. While the Arab-Israeli conflict 
persists, the United States, in particular, 
cannot ignore the possibility that the 
Arabs will use their oil or their monetary 
surpluses—about a third of the world’s 
reserves by the 1980s—as a political 
weapon. The threat of a cutback in oil 
production hinted at by the Saudi mini¬ 
ster for oil, Ahmed Zaki Yamani, on a 
recent visit to Washington is one the 
west has to take seriously. 

The realisation of their potential 
wealth and power has hit the Gulf states 
with the same suddenness and surprise 
as the “energy crisis” has struck the 
west. Until quite recently the- Saudi 
Arabian central planning organisation 
was projecting that its first five-year 
plan, which began in 1970, would have a 
$2 billion deficit. This year the Saudis 
are unlikely to be able to spend more 
than 60 per cent of their $3.2 billion 
budget. The budget, which runs from 
August, 1972, to August, 1973, anyway 
makes a substantial allocation to reserves 
and allows for a surplus. It also under¬ 
estimates the magnitude of the oil in¬ 
come, which is likely to reach $4.7 billion 
for 1973. This would raise Saudi Arabian 
total reserves by the end of the year to 
approximately $5 billion. If posted 
rices increased at the level laid down 
y the 1971 Teheran agreement, and 
Saudi oil production rose to 15m barrels 
a day, then by 1981 the reserves could 
have multiplied tenfold. This assumes 
a compounded interest rate of five per 
cent and that expenditure rises by 
12-15 per cent a year on average. It 
does not include domestic investment 
on the energy-based industries in which 
the government is showing increasing 
interest. 

Slowly the Saudis are coming to 
grips with the totally new set of prob¬ 
lems set by the mountain of funds they 
are likely to accumulate. Like other 
states in the Gulf, they find the prospect 
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a little frightening. Hence their desire 
for greater interdependence with the 
west. Mr Anwar Ali, the Pakistani 
governor of the Saudi Arabian Mone¬ 
tary Agency (Sama), repeatedly tells his 
visitors that Saudi Arabia wants to make 
a constructive contribution to a stable 
monetary system. “Reports that the oil- 
producing states want to adopt a dis¬ 
ruptive attitude are misplaced”, he says. 
As a governor of the International 
Monetary Fund, on loan to Saudi Arabia 
since 1958, he is well aware of western 
apprehensions about the volume of 
liquidity piling up in the country. 
Another senior government official 
insists that “Saudi Arabia is not going 
to use oil in an arbitrary way”. 

In Kuwait a prominent banker bitter 
at the losses he claims his country has 
suffered in successive devaluations and 
at accusations that the Arabs are “irre¬ 
sponsible idiots trying to ruin the world’s 
monetary system 1 ’ adds a plea for co¬ 
operation. “It is not in our interests to 
have currency crises. We know we can¬ 
not live without the rest of the world.... 
But we are not going to accept any mone¬ 
tary solution that is short of partnership. 
The west can invade us; it can resort to 
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gunboat diplomacy. But if it wants 
partnership it will find us helpful and 
responsible.” 

How much to pump? 

Throughout the Gulf a debate is 
stirring on how the different states 
should try to shape their future. The 
Saudi council of ministers now spends 
half its weekly meetings discussing 
how much oil to produce, the likely 
scale of revenues and ways of increasing 
domestic investment. Sheikh Zaki 
Yamani implied in a Saudi television 
broadcast last year that production 
would be raised to 20m barrels a day 
because the producing states had a moral 
responsibility to the consumers. This 
would be equivalent to supplying be¬ 
tween a fifth and a quarter of the non¬ 
communist world’s requirements by 
1980. But the Saudis are now soft- 
pedalling on this figure. Prince Saud 
el Faisal, son of the king and deputy 
petroleum minister, still emphasises 
the moral responsibility. However, he 
refers to Sheikh Yamani’s figure as what 
Saudi Arabia is capable of producing 
and distinguishes this from “how much 
we can produce without harming our¬ 
selves”. A Saudi economist puts the 
dilemma more bluntly. “If we raise pro¬ 
duction to 20m barrels a day we will 
be solving the world’s troubles but 
causing troubles for ourselves.” 

Unlike Iran, for instance, which can 
make use of ail the money it gets, Saudi 
Arabia has no incentive to increase 
production indefinitely. But the more 
it holds back, the more likely it is to find 
itself involved in the higher prices im¬ 
posed by more militant states. In choos¬ 
ing which path to pursue, Saudi Arabia’s 
decision will be ultimately affected by 
what revenue it can absorb domestically, 
the outlets for investment abroad, the 
volume of surpluses it considers danger¬ 
ous and its tics with the west. It is because 
Sheikh Yamani feels that any proposal 
which smacks of a “consumers’ cartel” 
will jeopardise these ties that he reacts 
so angrily to it. 

In Kuwait the debate is indicated 
by the planning board’s committee on 
the question of “Kuwait in the year 
2000 without oil”. The extremes of 
choice are whether to permit Kuwait 
to sink back into the desert while its 
people live elsewhere on the returns of 
well-placed investments: or whether 
the emirate has a future as a financial, 
industrial or shipping centre. The 
Kuwaiti parliament, fearful of a rapid 
depletion of the nation’s oil reserves, 
haw placed a ceiling of 3m barrels a day 
oreproduction. The reasoning was that 
the ground would be a sounder 
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investment for the future. Now some 
Kuwaitis believe that production could 
safely rise to 4m or 3m barrels a 
day and that a sellers’ market will ensure 
high prices for the next decade or so. 
But they are fearful that the west’s 
monetary crises will erode their financial 
assets. Mr Abdul Rahman Attiqi, the 
minister of oil and finance, says that if 
obstacles are placed on investment in 
the west then production will be curbed. 
He says his government is delaying the 
proposal before parliament that 12i per 
cent of oil revenue should be set aside 
for reserves. 

Abu Dhabi’s production is likely to 
level out at 3m barrels a day, although 
reserves would probably permit 3m a 
day, excluding the rich Zarrara field 
which is in territory disputed with Saudi 
Arabia. But calculations in the emirate, 
whose wealth overshadows the rest of the 
Union and enables it to function as a 
virtually separate state, could be upset 
by Sheikh Zayed’s romantic and vision¬ 
ary schemes. Such uncertainties make 
projections akin to icicles. The firmer 
one grasps them, the faster they melt in 
the hand. 

World oil consumption excluding 
the communist countries _ 

millions of barrels a day 



1970 

1980 


(Actual) 

(Projected) 

United States 

15 

24-26 

W. Europe 

12 

24-30 

Japan 

4 

12-15 

Others 

9 

20-25 

Totals 

40 

80-96 


World oil supply excluding 
the communist countries 



millions of barrels a day 


1970 

1980 


(Actual) 

(Projected) 

United States 

12 

12 * 

W. Europe 

5 

5-8 

Arabs 

12 

45-51 

Iran 

4 

8-10 

Others 

7 

10-15 

Totals 

40 

80-96 

•This includes an allowance of 2 mbd from Alaska 

Projected supply of the four 
major producing states of 

the Arabien peninsula 



millions of barrels a day 


1973 

1980 

Saudi Arabia 

7.3 

10 -20+* 

Kuwait 

3.0 

3-5* 

Abu Dhabi 

1.3 

3-5+ * 

Qatar 

0.6 

1.8 

Totals 

12.2 

17.8-31.8 + 


'The range represents minimum projected production 
and the maximum that could be produced from known 
reserves. In the case of Saudi Arabia the most likely 
estimate is that production will level out at between 12m 
and 15m barrels a day. 
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Spreading the jam 

“Money is like muck, not good except 
it be spread.” Francis Bacon’s advice was 
not followed by the first rulers to grow 
rich on oil. Sheikh Shakhbut of Abu 
Dhabi almost literally allowed the £oid 
to pile up under his bed until the British 
removed him to a more comfortable 
retirement. Sultan Said of Oman tried 
to hold out against the modern world 
but without success. King Saud of Saudi 
Arabia and Sheikh Ahmed of Qatar 
were removed and replaced by members 
of their family. Today all of 
the Gulfs rulers are committed to 
development. Roads, harbours, airports, 
schools, hospitals, irrigation schemes 
and industrial growth are either in pro¬ 
gress or on the waiting list. The projects 
are costly and often inefficiently man¬ 
aged. But the common reaction is tike 
that of the football pool winner: improve 
your house, buy a car. The people of the 
Gulf expect to see visible testimony of 
their wealth. 

The pace and direction of develop¬ 
ment varies state by state. The Saudi 
government, for instance, is not pre¬ 
pared to accept the degree of imported 
labour which has made the populations 
of Dubai and Abu Dhabi, each between 
75,000 and 90,000, three-quarters immi¬ 
grant. The Saudis carefully vet each 
foreign applicant but the shortage of 
trained local manpower at every level 
among their 5m-6m people puts a brake 
on their progress. 

And King Faisal believes that the dis¬ 
guised handouts granted by Sheikh 
Zayed, and to a lesser extent by the 
Kuwaiti government, will undermine 
the moral values of his state. The citizen 
of Abu Dhabi is paid to go to school. 
If he is the head of a family he is eligible 
for land on which to build a house, a 
commercial agency or an industry or 
all three. As a farmer his produce will 
be bought at subsidised prices. This is 
not the policy of the Saudi government, 
although a great many Saudis are making 
fortunes out of government contracts 
or importing agencies. The Saudi villager 
or the bedu of the desert will benefit 
through new roads, schools and clinics, 
through free seeds and fertilisers and 
help in buying agricultural machinery. 
But the government stops short of pur¬ 
chasing produce at artificial prices. 
This militates against agricultural 
efficiency, says Mr Fayez Badr, vice- 
president of the central planning 
organisation. 

Neither social welfare projects nor 
handouts are any guarantee of political 
stability. The generous Kuwaiti educa¬ 
tion programme has resulted in a grow¬ 
ing number of graduates who cannot 
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When a businessman asks to rent a car 



is all he wants to hear. 

Yfes, Hertz girls have the mast ears to rent models of Korols 
and other fine cars. 

Yfe*. Hertz gives you the big choice the car to fit the job. 

"Vet, a Hertz car can he waiting for you at (he quayside, most 
major international airports, 1,200 local ions across Europe. 
Yes, a free Hertz (,'redit Card whisks you I hrough rental 
formalities. With our rent-it-here, leuve-ii-there service*, 
you can rent a car at one Hertz office and leave it at 
hundreds of others. 

To reserve a Hertz car, call your travel agent or Hertz direct. 
•Available in most locations. I n some cases a modest charge 
is added, ('heck with Hertz for details. 



Wfe rent more cars than anyone in the world 
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ARAB AFRICAN BANK 

Head Office: Cairo 
Branches: Beirut and Dubai 


EXTRACT FROM THE BALANCE SHEET 


AS AT DECEMBER 31. 

1972: 

Deposits 

£38 million 

Loans, Advances and 
Participations 

£31 million 

Paid-Up Capital 

£10 million 

Reserves 

£2.5 million 

SINCE JANUARY. 1969, THE BANK'S 

CAPITAL HAS BEEN OWNED AS FOLLOWS: 

Kuwait 

42.4% 

Egypt 

42.4% 

Iraq 

10.0% 

Algeria 

2.0% 

Jordan 

1.0% 

Qatar 

0.5% 

Others 

1.7% 


100 . 0 % 


ACTIVITIES: FINANCE OF 
DEVELOPMENT & INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE IN ARAB AND AFRICAN COUNTRIES 

Chairmon of the Board & Managing Director. 
Sulaiman EL HADDAD. KUWAIT 
Deputy Chairman & Managing Director: 

Bahir ONSY, EGYPT 



TOVOU 


The Annual General Meeting of the 
Company was held at the Chief Office 
in Manchester on 26th April 1973 

The Chairman. Mr. M. Wilcock Holgate. M.A.. in a statement submitted with 
the Report and Accounts for 1972. reported that in the Life Branches new 
policies were issued during the year to provide sums assured amounting to 
C93 3 millions and annuities of £677,000 per annum: new annual premiums 
totalled £4.8 millions and single premiums £2.2 millions. The total premium 
income lor the year was £33.5 millions and payments to policyholders 
amounted to £29.5 millions including £14.1 millions in respect of endow¬ 
ment benefits. 

The premium income of the Company's subsidiary, the Federated Employers' 
Insurance Association Ltd . which conducts most classes of insurance bus¬ 
iness other than Life, was £5.9 millions. This includes £1 5 millions in 
respect of Refuge policies, but from 1st October 1972 onwards the Refuge 
has underwritten its own General Branch business, and premiums of 
£434.000 were retained in the Refuge General Branch Account. 

■ INVESTMENTS 

The assets of £294 millions shown in the Life Balance Sheets include £88 
millions in Butish National and Local Government Securities, £67 millions 
in Debentures, Loan Stocks and Preference Shares, £35 millions in Mort¬ 
gages and other Loans. £72 millions in Ordinary Stocks and Shares, and 
£21 millions in Land and Property. The total investment income before tax 
was £20.2 millions. 

■ BONUSES TO POLICYHOLDERS 

In the Ordinary Branch. £6.3 millions was allocated to holders of with- 
profits policies to provide a reversionary bonus at the rate of £3.70 
per cent on the sunt assured or annuity for the year 1972, and a terminal 
bonus at the rate of £1.20 per cent on the sum assured in respect of each 
year more than 5 years before the year of claim. In the Industrial Branch. 
£5.3 millions was allocated to policy-holders, and a reversionary bonus at 
the rate of £2.50 per cent on the sum assured has been granted on 
premium-paying policies which were in force on 1st January 1973, subject 
to completion of one year's premium payments. 

REFUGE 

ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 

Chief Office (& Registered Office) Oxford Street. Manchester M60 7HA. 
Registered Number 1364C. England. 






























Even the richest watch football 


find employment. One cut below them 
are the secondary school leavers, many 
with half digested ideas that make them 
ideal material for marxist propaganda 
or the Pfloag movement. Just how far 
this has spread has come as something 
of a shock to the Gulf. Although nearly 
all the 30 or so people arrested in the 
UAE defence force this year were Dho- 
faris, arrests in other states have included 
a substantial proportion of local 
people. 

Outside the Kuwaiti class structure 
altogether, and comprising more than 
half the population of 860,000, are the 
immigrants—Palestinians, Jordanians, 
Iraqis, Baluchis, Pakistanis and Indians. 
Kuwaiti reluctance to grant nationality 
even to northern Arabs who have worked 
in the country for many years is a poten¬ 
tial source of friction. The UAE is taking 
a more enlightened view. The Kuwaiti 
royal family has adroitly tried to deflect 
unrest among its own people by free 
elections. The noisy radicalism of the 
parliament has often embarrassed the 
government, but it has also served as a 
useful warning to the powerful mer¬ 
chant community -of the dangers of 
letting radicals get control of the state. 

King Faisal of Saudi Arabia shows no 
interest in political institutions. An 
absolute monarch, still apparently in 
firm contrbl but with his strength dimin¬ 
ished by illness, he and his family face 
the hardest task in carrying the country 
over the hurdles from the harsh pre¬ 
cepts of Islam to the more easygoing 
ways of the outside world. Saudi Arabia 
has no cinemas or theatres; alcohol is 
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forbidden; women are barred from most 
jobs and the religious police ensure that 
shorn are closed down five times daily 
at the hours of prayer. Saudis who have 
travelled abroad seem passively to accept 
the standards of their own country but 
this happy state of affairs may not last. 

Hush money 

The Saudi budget gives first priority 
to development. Next comes defence, 
absorbing 27 per cent, or $880m in the 
current year, although the real figure 
may be higher. The Saudis are pur¬ 
chasing about 50 F5 military planes 
from the United States, establishing ah 
elaborate radar and missile screen and 
creating a small navy in the Gulf. Part 
of the task of the armed forces is to 
guard against internal threats (although 
the abortive 1969 air force coup shows 
that its forces themselves can be a threat). 
But their strength also reflects Saudi 
Arabia’s attempted reassertion of its 
hegemony over the peninsula. King 
Faisal’s reconciliation with Oman, his 
involvement in Yemen and his recent 
display of help for Kuwait against Iraq 
is witness to this. The Saudis are having 
trouble in absorbing the equipment 
they have got. If they buy more it will 
be largely out of fear of lagging too far 
behind Iran and Iraq. At the moment 
they are nervous of Iran's nascent nation¬ 
alism and believe the Shah’s massive 
rearmament programme is likelier to 
exacerbate the dangers to the peninsula, 
which they see as subversion, than to 
solve them. 

Kuwait, Qatar and the UAE have 
eight armies between them—largely a 
tribute to the distrust in which the 
rulers of the UAE hold each other. The 
10,000-strong Abu Dhabi defence force, 
equipped with a squadron of Hunters 
and over a dozen Mirage interceptors 
on the way, is larger than the union’s 
defence force. Sheikh Zayed is pre¬ 
occupied with the understandable fear 
that King Faisal’s desire for hegemony 
may one day swallow him up in the same 
way as he probably hopes himself to 
swallow up some of the smaller states 
of the union. The saving grace of this 
proliferation of armies is that they con¬ 
tain so many British seconded and con¬ 
tract personnel as to make an actual 
war almost impossible. The danger is 
that the evident presence of British offi¬ 
cers in the Gulf may offend local Arab 
nationalism and gain support for 
Pfloag and other revolutionary groups. 

In the last resort such armies are 
cosdy and provide only limited security 
against the ambitions of a larger power. 
Saudi Arabia’s wealth means that it can 
no longer count on the freedom from 
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Do Saudi soldiers pose a threat ? 


militant Arab pressures it has enjoyed 
since the 1967 Arab-Israeli war, and 
the death of Nasser. Kuwait rattled its 
sabres when Iraqi troops moved across 
the border but it had already taken out 
an insurance policy against such occur¬ 
rences by its financial help to other Arab 
states. Mediation by the beneficiaries 
was far more successful in holding off 
the Iraqis than Kuwaiti or Saudi troops 
marching up and down the border. As 
one Kuwaiti puts it, failure to help the 
Arab world “would be laying dynamite 
beneath us. Our security is interlocked.” 

Danegcld is an accepted factor of Gulf 
politics. Both Kuwait and Saudi Arabia 
are supposed to pay out SI60m a year 
to the countries which lost territory in 
the 1967 war. They also pay unspecified 
sums to the Palestinian groups. Last 
year the Kuwait parliament voted a 
further $33m for the “Syrian war effort” 
and in the past there have been numer¬ 
ous grants to Iraq. But to view all aid as 
an attempt to buy off possible threats 
would be mistakenly cynical. The Kuwait 
Fund for Arab Economic Development 
(KFAED), which had distributed $350m 
in Arab loans by the end of 1972, has 
pioneered the way in showing how 
surplus Gulf funds can be put to con¬ 
structive use in the Arab world. The 
scheme is being emulated in Abu Dhabi. 
The Kuwaitis have also been promoting 
the Arab Fund for Economic and Social 
Development, which will no doubt 
one day dwarf the KFAED in its opera¬ 
tions but has scarcely got off the ground 
yet. Saudi Arabia has stayed out. At the 
same time Kuwait is behind the new 
fund to guarantee private investors in 
the Arab world against arbitrary govern¬ 
ment takeovers. 
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A bu Dhabi has lots of lolly but not enough houses 


In contrast Saudi Arabia, far more 
reluctant to finance radical Arab regimes, 
has traditionally made its aid bilateral 
and directed it towards Moslem but not 
necessarily Arab states. Recent help to 
Somalia, Niger, Uganda and Oman has 
moved beyond the previous gifts for 
mosque building and in some instances 
it has attracted the attention of the 
World Bank, which has offered technical 
assistance to complement it. King Faisal 
sees himself as the financial as well as 
spiritual caliph of Islam. 

It wasn't our fault 

Prince Saud declares that domestic 
investment, including capital-intensive 
industries, is the best security for Saudi 
Arabia. Like most prominent Saudis 
he probably overestimates local oppor¬ 
tunities. In Kuwait, admittedly but a 
hoof-mark on the peninsula, infra¬ 
structure projects are reaching saturation 
point. Abu Dhabi’s massive domestic 
outlays will be increasingly extended 
to the smaller and poorer emirates. 
But unless the states risk the politically 
dangerous charge of “conspicuous 
waste” by opting for increasingly osten¬ 
tatious projects, it is a reasonable 
assumption that by the end of the decade 
revenues will be climbing more steeply 
than expenditure, with monetary sur¬ 
pluses mounting accordingly. 

The national reserves of the Gulf 
seem to have played a relatively small 
part in the west’s recent monetary crises. 
Mr Anwar Ali says firmly that Saudi 
Arabia did not speculate (although the 
price of rectitude may have been that it 
took a heavy loss on the February de¬ 
valuation of the dollar). Mr Ali blames the 
multi-national corporations, adding: “I 
do not think the financial crisis has been 
caused by the central banks of the oil- 
producing countries”. A prominent 
Kuwaiti banker claims that Kuwait lost 
$150m by the dollar devaluation. Abu 
Dhabi certainly suffered on its dollar and 
sterling portfol ios. 

Secrecy enshrouds the management 
of both government and private funds. 
The pattern is clearest in Saudi Arabia 
and Abu Dhabi. Most Saudi oil revenues 
are paid into accounts with Morgan 
Guaranty and Chase Manhattan. Apart 
from a small margin kept to meet current 
obligations, they are then placed 
through a number of banks and brokers 
into short-term holdings other than 
equities. Morgan Guaranty has an 
adviser on the staff of the Saudi Arabian 
Monetary Agency and this has given 
rise to speculation that it manages part 
of the Saudi reserves, which now stand 
at over $3 billion. Mr Ali denies this. 
“We take our own decisions,” he says. 


“We do not entrust any part of our 
funds to any bank, institution or finan¬ 
cial house for management.” The Saudis 
still regard their reserves as money in 
the bank and not as a source of invest¬ 
ment. Their primitive telecommunica¬ 
tions would in any event make it difficult 
for them to play the market. 

Most of the $140m that Abu Dhabi 
has in long-term reserves is man¬ 
aged by an investment board under 
Sir John Hogg of Williams Glyn 
& Co. which has headquarters in Lon¬ 
don. The dollar portfolio is handled 
through Morgan Guaranty, and Euro¬ 
pean investment through the Banque 
de l’lndochine. In April, 1972, Abu 
Dhabi entered the Japanese equity 
market acting through Robert Fleming. 
Nearly all its bond portfolio is managed 
by the Union Bank of Switzerland and 
the Crown Agents. In addition it 
holds about $95m in liquid form 
on which to draw for short-term 
commitments and help meet the capital 
payments due to the oil companies 
under the participation agreement. 
Qatar has also recently set up an invest¬ 
ment board and is reportedly diverting 
25 per cent of its oil funds to it. Part 
of its portfolio is probably managed 
abroad. 

Kuwait’s reserves are now put at 
about $3 billion, of which perhaps $700m 
is kept as liquid as possible, largely 
in response to injunctions from its 
parliament which is nervous that Arab 
assets might be frozen in a confrontation 
with the west. Kuwait, like Abu Dhabi, 
regards its long-term reserves as a pen¬ 
sion fund against the day when oil runs 
out. A part is invested in Kuwait or the 
Arab world- At least $300m is out on 
discretion. Of late the Kuwaitis seem to 
have shown a preference for international 
bonds, real estate and time deposits. 
But the government will not reveal how 


its funds are dispersed and where the 
effective decisions are taken. 

Though Kuwait, Abu Dhabi and 
Qatar no doubt did try to protect their 
holdings before the last devaluation of 
the dollar, the impact of their opera¬ 
tions was probably small compared 
with the shift of $6 billion that pre¬ 
cipitated the crisis. Individuals and 
commercial banks were also active but 
seemingly with no greater significance. 
Kuwaiti private wealth is estimated to 
be considerably higher than government 
reserves. Foreign holdings, including 
those of the commercial banks and 
funds discreetly transferred through 
the money changers, may be over $3 
billion. But liquid assets are much 
smaller. 

Some Kuwaitis, who have made their 
millions through government purchase 
of land at artificial prices and the 
monopoly they enjoy over local busi¬ 
nesses, do keep a keen eye on inter¬ 
national interest rates and currency 
fluctuations. One of the most striking 
results of the monetary instability in 
the west is that Kuwaitis have been 
moving their funds back into dinars. 
With only limited outlets for domestic 
investment and no national debt, interest 
rates on commercial bank deposits have 
dropped as low as 4 per cent and the 
banks have had to cover themselves 
against dinar repayments by foreign 
dealings. Up to 75 per cent of commercial 
bank assets, or about $1.5 billion, were 
held abroad on December 31,1972. 

In Saudi Arabia, Abu Dhabi and 
Qatar private wealth is still less import¬ 
ant than state reserves—although 
royal family holdings blur the differ¬ 
ence. Much of it is tied up in local 
real estate which has been soaring in 
price. Even so banks complain that 
they are loaded down With unwanted 
surpluses. Deposit rates in Qatar and 
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Abu Dhabi have 1 been forced down to 
5 or 6 per cent. Private Gulf wealth can 
be expected to play an increasingly 
important role on world markets. 

Stashing it away 

Persistent currency crises in the west 
will increase the temptation for states 
and individuals to speculate. Equally 
if the Arab-Israeli dispute drags on the 
greater will be the pressure on the Gulf 
states to use their funds politically and 
disruptively. The regional governments 
fear such a train of events. They express 
an interest in contributing to monetary 
stability but they see the deliberations 
of the Committee of 20 as irrelevant. 
The Committee has only one Arab 
member. "There must be some 
equality,” insists Mr Attiqi. "When they 
talk, they talk as 12 or 14 of the richest 
countries. We are sitting behind. They 
tell us what is suitable for us.” 

The goal of the Gulf states is to gain 
better and more opportunities for long¬ 
term investment. They see such invest¬ 
ment as at least a partial answer to their 
quest for both economic and political 
security. But they feel the west is dis¬ 
criminating against them. Sheikh 
Yamani recently proposed a special re¬ 
lationship with the United States under 
which Saudi Arabia would invest in the 
downstream operations of the oil 
industry and guarantee supplies, in 
return for privileged treatment for its 
oil. He found a negative response and so 
far has had no better luck in Europe. 
No doubt the Saudis will soon be 
investing in downstream operations, be¬ 
ginning perhaps in partnership with the 
smaller independent companies and 
ending up with seats on the boards of 
the major companies. 

But for the time being the Saudis are 
turning their attention to attracting 
capital-intensive industries that are 
heavily dependent on energy and expen¬ 
sive technology—petrochemical plants, 
gas reduction steel mills, aluminium 
smelters and refineries. The Saudi mini¬ 
ster of finance promises cheaper capital 
and,energy than is available in any other 
state. But Saudi Arabia faces heavy 
competition for such industries from its 
neighbours which may make them in¬ 
creasingly uneconomic (as well as turn¬ 
ing the Gulf into one of the 
worst polluted areas in the world). 
The Kuwaitis complain of discrimina¬ 
tion in the negative interest rates of 
Switzerland, restrictions on the free flow 
of capital and the psychological de¬ 
terrents to large-scale investment in the 
west. They nave noted the implied 
warning by Mr Walter Levy, the Ameri¬ 
can oil expert, against Arab dominance 


of key western industries. 

Whatever the shape of future invest¬ 
ment, Arabs are insistent that it should 
involve a partnership with the west. 
Formulas that attempt to neutralise 
surplus funds and keep Arabs out of 
management stand little chance of long¬ 
term success. Kuwait has visions of 
being a financial centre. Mr Anwar AJi 
believes that Saudi Arabia will even¬ 
tually try to diversify its investments 
outside oil and says the government is 
in the process of strengthening its 
investment institutions. Whether the 
money is invested in merchant banks or 
industries, .Arabs of the Gulf will eventu¬ 
ally want a place on the board. 

The most promising co-operative 
ventures to date in mobilising Gulf 
funds have been the creation of the 
four consortia of Arab-European banks. 
The latest, the Compagnie Arabe et 
Internationale d’Investissement, has as 
its chairman Mr Abdlatif al-Hamad, 
one of the shrewdest financiers in 
Kuwait and also chairman of the 
KFAF.D. The bank is based in Luxem¬ 
burg and its partners include the 
Banque Nationale de Paris and Bar¬ 
clays. The Union des Banques Arabes 
et Francaises—the longest established 
of the groups, in which Credit Lyonnais 
and 22 Arab banks are involved—is 
extending its branches in Europe and 
has recently granted a $10m loan for 
road construction in Rio de Janeiro. 
Such banks could also be a channel for 
diverting funds elsewhere in the Arab 
world. Mr Attiqi claims that this is where 
the bulk of Kuwait surpluses will find 
their home. 


Projected revenues of the four 
major producing states of the 
Arabian peninsula 



$ billion 
1973 

1980 

Saudi Arabia 

4.70 

11.0-25.6 

Kuwait 

1.90 

3.1-6.4 

Abu Dhabi 

0.85 

3.1 -6.4 

Qatar 

0.35 

1.9-2.9 

Totals 

7.80 

19.1-41.3 


The tower figure for 1980 represents the minimum pro¬ 
tected production levels sold at the price scales laid 
down by the 1971 Teheran agreement. The higher figure 
represents the maximum protected production levels at a 
price tag (tax plus royalties) of $3.50 a barrel. 

Projected state monetary 
reserves of the four major 
producing states of the 
Arabian peninsula_ 



$ billion 
1973 

1980 

Saudi Arabia 

5.00 

30.0-75.0 + 

Kuwait 

3.50 

7.0-10.0 + 

Abu Dhabi 

0.27 

5.0-8.0 + 

Qatar 

0.46 

2 .0-2.5 + 

Totals 

9.23 

44.0-95.5 



Banks chase the cash 


Another breakthrough over the last 
three years has been the floating of 
World Bank bonds in Kuwait. The 
Kuwaiti subscription of $360m, 
repayable in dinars, makes the country 
the world’s fourth largest participant 
in the bank’s issues. At the same time 
the bank has been offering technical 
assistance to local development projects. 

But such two-way traffic between the 
Gulf and the west will be jeopardised 
if the Arabs are convinced that their 
oil revenues are at the mercy of the 
vagaries of western exchange rates. 
Sheikh Khalifa has raised the possibility 
of the Gulf Arabs establishing an “Arab 
dinar zone, equal in financial status to 
the dollar zone or the sterling zone”. 
If a unified regional currency could be 
created, which would be quoted inter¬ 
nationally and backed by oil, many 
Arabs see it as the safest form of pay¬ 
ment. The obvious snag is the lack of 
investment outlets for “dinar” Rinds 
within the area. Mr Anwar Ali per¬ 
sonally responds favourably to the idea 
of the producer states receiving their 
revenues in Special Drawing Rights or 
some other numeraire that would be 
related to a basket of other currencies. 
But the scheme is probably too com¬ 
plicated to gain acceptance. An alterna¬ 
tive would be to trade off self-imposed 
limitations on the active management of 
Arab investment portfolios in the west 
against partial exchange guarantees, the 
burden of which would be shared among 
western subscribers to the scheme. 

Even more for the future is the idea 
that payment should be made in “energy 
units”. The producer states would have 
the right to draw on them as they wished 
but the surplus would go towards an 
energy fund providing an attractive and 
guaranteed rate of interest. The fund 
would be used to finance the develop¬ 
ment of every type of energy and give 
the producer states an involvement in 
it beyond the 20th century. It is a scheme 
even less likely to get off the ground. 
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BANK OF GREECE 

ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1972 


Sustained high rate of economic growth 

The Governor of the Bank of Greece, Mr. Demetrius Galauis presented his annual report 
to the shareholders of the Bank on 19th April 1973. 

The main fact emerging from the Governor’s report is that, in 1972, the economy kept 
up a high rate of growth, while the determinants of monetary equilibrium were somewhat 
less favourable than in previous years. 

A summary of the Governor’s report follows: 


1. A BRIEF REVIEW OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 

As a result of sturdily expanding economic uclivily, national income in real 
terms increased in 1972 at one of the highest rates in the postwar period, a rate, 
moreover, that was among the highest internationally for the year under 
consideration. 

In general terms, both the magnitude and the composition of the national 
product were quite close to the targets set in the live-year economic development 
plan for 1968- 1972. 

Rapid income growth in 1972 was accompanied by an increased demand, 
a high degree of capacity utilisation, and an overheating in certain sectors of 
the economy, such as housing. These factors contributed to enhancing the 
pressures exerted on domestic monetary equilibrium by imported inflation. 

By the end of the year, it became necessary to readjust fiscal and monetary 
policies so as to secure more effective control over demand. 


2. DEVELOPMENTS IN NATIONAL INCOME AND OUTPUT 

A highly expanded investment programme in the public sector, a strong 
private investment demand—especially in the real estate sector and n 
rapidly growing foreign deinund for goods and services were the main causes 
underlyutg last year's substantial increase in economic activity. As a result, 
overall economic activity, which had been rising at a fast pace during the 
preceding three years, showed a further acceleration in 1972 and rose to 
unusually high levels by the end of the year. This was reflected in last year’s 
large increase in gross national income in real terms, which has been estimated 
by the Ministry of Planning and Governmental Policy at 10.5 per cent, 
compared with 9 per cent in 1971 and 8.5 per cent m 1970. It is worth noting 
that last year's rate of growth is the highest attained in Greece over the past 
ten years, while at the same time it is the topmost rate compared with those 
observed in all other member countries of the EEC and OECD in 1972. 

It is also worth mentioning that the average annual growth rate of the 
gross domestic product in real terms during the five years ending in 1972, rose 
to almost the upper limit of the range of growth rates envisaged in the 
economic development plan for that period (7.5- 8.5 per cent). 

Although all major producuon sectors had a share in last year’s income 
growth, over half or the increase stemmed from secondary production, 
whereas primary production grew to a relatively timited extent. As a result, 
the high rate or increase in national income was accompanied by a further 
improvement in its composition, in line with the desired expansion of the 
industrial sector 

Total income from secondary production increased by 15.6 per cent in real 
terms last year, against 12 per cent in 1971 and 11.1 per cent in 1970. The 
accelerated expansion or secondary production was chiefly a reflection of 
growing activity in the fields of manufacturing and construction. 

Die share of secondary production us well as of manufacturing in total income 
increased to an extent that was well beyond the target set in the plan for 1968- 
1972. In fact, the manufacturing sector's share (at 1958 prices) rose to 22.9 
per cent Inst year, against 22.3 per cent in 1971, 18.8 per cent in 1967 and 16.5 
per cent ten years ago (1962). Moreover, secondary production as a whole 
accounted for 33.5 per cent of the gross domestic product in 1972, which was 
significantly higher than the planned target of 30.9 per cent. 

Agricultural income increased by only 3.4 per cent last year, after having 
remained almost at a standstill in 1971. Over the five-year period of the plan 
the share of agricultural mantle dropped more than envisaged. 

F TOTAL AVAILABLE RESOURCES 
under review, the gross aggregate expenditure of the economy 
per cent in real terms, compared with 7.7 per cent in 1971 
'jpBfcent in 1970. Hie average annual rate of increase in gross expen- 
ir^wiir.the five years covered by the economic development plan for 1968- 
1 ^taie.6percent, against a forecast rate of 8.3 per cent. 




Last year's large increase occurred under conditions of unequal upward 
movements in its component items, which led to a further improvement in the 
composition of gross expenditure. In fact, fixed capital rormauon grew much 
faster than consumption. Specifically, total investment in real terms was 21.7 
per cent larger than in 19/1, when it had increased by 10 per cent above the 
1970 level, which again had been 2 per cent higher than in 1969. Large increases 
were noted in both public (+20.9 per cent) and private investment, the latter 
having accelerated very sigmHcantly over the previous year (1972: + 22 per cent: 
1971: +5 percent). 

These developments led to a further improvement in resource allocation, which 
is reflected in the larger share of fixed capital formation in gross expenditure 
and GNP. In fact, the investment-expenditure ratio in real terms rose from 17.8 
per cent in 1962 to 19.6 per cent in 1967, 22.8 per cent in 1971 and 25.1 percent 
last year. A similar upward movement was seen in the investment-GNP rabo 
m real terms, which rose to 27.2 per cent in 1972, compared with 24.6 per cent 
in 1971. 20.9 per cent in 1967 and 19.0 per cent in 1962. 

The rapid growth of investment activity in 1972 stemmed from a substantial 
expansion in almost all individual categories. According to relevant estimates, 
investment in mechanical equipment and buildings (other than dwellings) 
increased at high rates. The highest rate, however, was attained in the housing 
sector and was the main cause of last year’s large increase in total investment. 

Housing investment increased by about 26 per cent last year and this led 
to a further increase of Lhis category's share in total investment. Con¬ 
sequently, last year's large investment expansion was less favourable than in 
previous years as far as its composition and production capacity growth are 
concerned. 

In 1972 there was a further increase in consumption, but the respective 
growth rate was well below that for investment (+8.0 per cent). Last year's 
increase in consumption stemmed chiefly from the private sector. 

4. DEVELOPMENTS IN PRICES 

After a long period in which prices remained relatively stable or exhibited a mild 
rising trend, the year under review was marked by an accelerated upward move 
ment of prices. Between the beginning and the end of 1972, the consumer price 
index rose by 6.5 per cent against 3 per cent m 1971, 3.7 per cent in 1970 and 
2.2 per cent in 1969. The wholesale price index, which is more directly affected 
by import prices, rose by 10.5 per cent last year, compared with 4.6 and 2.6 
per cent respectively in 1971 and 1970. 

The accelerated nse in domestic prices was brought about chiefly by 
inflationary trends abroad. The growing cost of imported foodstuffs, raw 
materials and fuel, combined with structural shortages in the supply of certain 
agricultural products, have pushed domestic prices upwards in conjunction with 
the rising production costs accompanying rapid economic growth. It should 
be underscored, however, that these developments have been facilitated and 
strengthened by a substantial increase in effective demand and in the liquidity 
of the economy. 

The above factors exerted their influence mainly during the last quarter of 
1972. This is reflected in the fact that the average annual level of the consumer 
price index increased in 1972 at a rate that was only slightly higher (+4.3 per 
cent) than in 1971 (+3 per cent). It is worth noting that, in spite of their 
acceleration, domesuc price rises in 1972 were among the lowest compared with 
international price trends. 

5. DEVELOPMENTS IN THE BALANCE OF PAYMENT'S 

During the year under review, the foreign sector of the economy was marked 
by an increased trade deficit, a further rapid growth of invisible earnings, and u 
significantly accelerated inflow of capital. Aggregate foreign exchange inflows 
from current transactions and capital transfers were substantially larger than the 
corresponding outflows. This led to a further spectacular increase in t& country's 
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foreign exchange reserves, which rose to $1,003.9 million at the end of 1972 
against $502.8 million and $310.1 million respectively at the end of 1971 and 
1970 (including Greece’s gold tranche with tne International Monetary Fund, 
which amounted to $37.5 million in 1972). 

Last year there was a large increase in imports which caused a further 
expansion of the trade deficit. Import payments rose by 24.9 per cent, compared 
with 13.6 per cent in 1971. In absolute figures the increase in imports was larger 
than in exports, despite the impressive export expansion (+ 33.7 per cent) that 
followed die relative standstill observed in 1971. Most or the $1,571.6 million 
trade deceit was financed by invisible earnings, which were 22.9 per cent more 
than in 1971. High growth rates were attained in earnings from tourism ( V 28.6 
pa 1 cent in 1972, against +57.7 per cent in 1971), emigrants' remittance.'. (1972: 
+21.7 per cent; 1971: +36.3 per cent) and shipping (1972: +17.4 percent; 
1971: + 33.3 per cent). As a result id these movements, the current account 
deficit showed a slight increase over the previous year's level (1972: $373.8 
million; 1971: $327.2 million) but remained well below the 1970 total of $401.6 
million. As mentioned earlier, however, the substantial increase that took place 
last year in capital infiow led to a surplus in the overall balance of payments and 
to a forther spectacular improvement in the country's foreign exchange reserves. 

With specific regard to the salient features and conditions in which external 
transactions were realised last year, the following points should be stressed: 

a. Last year’s impressive increase m import payments stemmed chiefly from 
rising prices in the countries of origin and from the currency realignment or 
1971. The import bill was also affected, however, by Greece’s high rate of 
economic growth and investment expansion. 

b. Besides their impressive increase, exports showed a further structural 
improvement, since half of last year's increment concerned industrial exports 
which grew by 52 per cent. As a result, industrial exports accounted for 40 per 
ccnl of total export earnings in 1972, compared with 34.5 per cent in 1971, 
18.5 per cent in 1967 and 6.0 per cent ui 1962. 

c Although invisible earnings grew at a slower pace than in 1971, the 
increase was in effect quite large, considering that their performance in 1971 
whs exceptionally good, owing 10 special factors connected with the inter 
national currency realignment. Over the past two years, net invisible earnings 
have steadily financed about half of the country’s import bill, while gross 
invisible earnings amount to almost twice the total of export earnings. 


6 . MONETARY AND CREDIT DEVELOPMENTS 

Money supply grew at a faster pace in 1972 than in 1971. Specifically, 
currency circulation, which in Greece is the major item in total money supply, 
increased within 1972 by Dr. 7,562 million or 17.6 per cent, against an increase 
ol Dr. 4.128 million or 10.6 per cent 111 1971. These developments are mainly 
connected with the acceleration in the rate of credit expansion from domestic 
and foreign sources, which took place during the last few months of 1972. As a 
result, the average annual level of money supply marked an increase between 
1971 and 1972 which was not substantially higher than the corresponding 
increase between 1970 and 1971 (+ 13.3 per cent as compared with +10 per 
cent) and which, anyhow, was still below the increase in the national product 
at current prices. 

A rapidly rising trend was also noted in private deposits, mainly in savings 
deposits which account for the larger part of total bank deposits. Their out¬ 
standing balance at the end of 1972 increased by Dr. 32,851 million or 26.0 
per cent over 1971. compared with a corresponding increase of Dr. 26,965 
million or 27.1 per cent in 1971 and Dr. 19,642 million or 24.6 per ccnl in 
1970. 

The sustained and rapid growth of deposits is reflected in the further increase 
of the overall liquidity of ine economy during the year under review. In parti 
cular, the ratio of total liquid asscLs (currency circulation, deposits, bonds etc.) 
to disposable private income rose to 75.9 per cent in 1972. compared with 72.1 
per cent in 1971, 68.3 per cent in 1970, 58.7 per cent in 1967 and 50.3 per cent 
ten ycurs ago (1962). 

In the last quarter of the year under consideration, there were signs of a 
slackening in tile growth of liquidity, especially as regards time und savings 
deposits. Notwithstanding the effects of the prevailing conjuncluraJ conditions, 
this development may reflect more permanent changes in savers' behaviour 
connected with approaching saturation in the demand for available forms of 
liquid assets. 

The growth of deposits was accompanied by a rapid expansion of bank credit 
to investment, transactions and production. During the year under review, total 
bank credit increased by Dr. 36,332 million or 22.3 per cent against increases of 
Dr. 28,427 million or 21.2 per cent in 1971 and Dr. 23,386 million or 21.1 
per cent in 1970. The private sector of the economy absorbed 91.3 per cent of 
the total credit expansion in 1972, against 88.7 per cent in 1971. Over half (58.9 
per cent) of the overall increase in bank credit to the private sector referred to 
long-term financing for fixed asset formation, which grew at an accelerated pace 
in 1972 ( + 30.6 per cent, against +26.8 per cent in 1971 and +30.1 per cent 
in 1970). On the other hand, short-term credit to the private sector for working 
capital increased ai about the same rale as in the previous two years (1972: 
+ 18.5 per cent, 1971: + 18.8 per cent, 1970: + 18.3 per cent). 

Developments in liquidity and deposits during the past year were partly 
influenced by developments in the stuck market. Following the rapid growth 
in the demand- for snares there was a substantial increase in Stock Exchange 
dealings. This demand had an expansionary effect on share prices which reached 
exceptionally high levels in 1972 despite the unusually large number of new 
share issues. 

Developments in the demand and prices of shares have now established an 
optimistic outlook and excellent conditions, which are normally expected to 


prompt enterprises to turn to the Stock Exchange lor meeting their capital 
requirements. 

7. PUBLIC FINANCE 

During the year under review, fiscal policy continued in be development 
oriented. This was manifested through the realisation of a substantially larger 
. amount of public investment. According to provisional data, total budget 
expenditure exceeded total revenue by Dr. 13,754 million This result was 
exclusively due to increased payments under the public investment programme, 
whereas the ordinary budget left a surplus of Dr. 4,800 million. 

Ordinary budget revenue amounted to Dr. 70,600 million, having increased 
by 15.1 per cent in 1972, against a corresponding increase of 11.2 per cent in 
1971. On the other hand, ordinary budget expenditure increased by 15.4 percent 
to Dr. 65,800 million last year, compared with an increase of 10.9 per cent in 
1971. As a result, the ordinury budget left a surplus which was higher than the 
original forecast and exceeded by Dr. 500 million the corresponding surplus 

Expenditure under the public investment budget for the year under review 
rose to Dr. 20,402 million against Dr. 14.995 million in 1971 and Dr. 12,940 
million in 1970. There was thus an increase of Dr. 5.407 million or 36.1 per cent 
in 1972, compared with an increase of Dr. 2,055 million or 15.9 per cent in 1971. 

8 . CREDIT POLICY 

At the end of die year under consideration, in view ol the high rate of growth 
recorded in boll! income and investment and the increased pressure on prices, 
certain restrictive credit measures were taken, the most significant of which were 
the following: 

a) The commercial banks' primary (deposits with the Bunk of Greece) and 
secondary (investments in treasury bills and government bonds) reserve require¬ 
ments were raised considerably. 

b) The overall ceilings on each commercial bunk's short-term credit, with the 
exception of credit to handicraft and export trade, were restored. For the first 
half ot 1973, these ceilings were sel 4 per cent higher than the short term 
credit balance outstanding at the end of last year. 

c) The hire-purchase terms for consumer durables were lightened and bank 
credit for the same purpose was restricted. 

d) Bank credit to investment in housing was suspended with immediate effect 
on loans to contractors. Approvals of new housing loan applications from buyers 
have also been suspended. 

The implementation of a restrictive credit policy has no< influenced the 
financing of investment in top priority sectors of ec inonuc development such 
as industry, tourism etc. 

Apart from short term policy measures, other significant steps were taken 
during the year under review for tackling serious problems in the country's 
financial system, such as the insufficient supply of shares in the capital market, 
overborrowing by several enterprises etc. 

In particular, 

a) A compulsory minimum ratio of own to borrowed capital (30 per cent) 
was fixed m the case of relatively larger enterprises wishing 10 expand their 
long-term bank borrowing; a two year time limit was set for attaining this ratio. 

b) Banks and bank controlled enterprises were required to sell within 1973 
in the Athens Stock Exchange 45 per ccnl ol other banks’ shares held m their 
portfolios The future acquisition of other banks' shures by bunks and bank 
controlled enterprises was prohibited. This arrangement is expected to stimulate 
the supply of bank shares to the public and contribute towards tackling the prub 
lent of insufficient competition in the banking sector. 

c) Permission was granted lor setting up two mutual funds and one investment 
company. This will further the development of the capital market. 

d) Banks were asked to improve their latio of own capital to short term 
obligations (deposits) and this resulted in the issuing of u substantial quantity 
of new bank shares in 1972. 1'his let! to an increase in the long term capital of 
the banking system, as well as in the supply of attractive shares on the 
capital market. 

9. THE ECONOMY’S PRESENT STATE AND IMMEDIATE PROSPECTS 

Current developments in the Greek economy are taking place in a context of 

international monetary uncertainty and sustained inflationary trends. The up 
ward movement which is currently taking place under these conditions in the 
prices of imported commodities nnd the rising trend of the cost of production 
as a result of the high level of employment are factors which, acting in an 
environment of heavy effecuve demand und high liquidity, naturally email 
sustained pressures on the Greek economy. These conditions, which characterise 
Ihe present state of the economy, show clearly of what increased significance 
expenditure und liquidity developments arc going to be during the current year, 
and juutify the shift made in economic policy towards tighter control over 
effective demand, a slowing down of the rise in slate-controlled expenditure and 
production costs, and a restraining of the growth of overheated sectors. 

The expansionary forces underlying Greece's economic development 
remain strong. Consequently, it is certain that alt prerequisites for maintaining 
a satisfactory rate of economic progress exist regardless of temporary dis¬ 
ruptions. This is particularly true in view of the country's strong foreign exchange 
position, following the rapid growth of foreign exchange reserves over the 
past two years. 

In view of the above, it is certain that the economy will ride over these 
temporary adverse conditions and will continue advancing ut a satisfactory pace 
towards development, which will secure a better slandaid of living and greater 
prosperity for the Greek people. 
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American Survey 



Sombre Nixon after his broadcast, end tour of the men he has lost: Haidemen, Ehrlichman, Dean and Kleindienst 


How the Watergate 
burst open 

Washington, DC 


The barriers maintained by the White 
House against the avalanche of allega¬ 
tions about its involvement in the 
Watergate bugging and the subsequent 
cover-up gave way on Monday. Presi¬ 
dent Nixon accepted the resignations 
of his Attorney CJeneral, Mir Richard 
Kleindienst, the White House counsel 
Mr John Dean, and his two top advisers, 
Mr H. R. Haldeman and Mr John 
Ehrlichman. They did not all go the 
same way : Mr Kleindienst, Mr Halde- 
man and Mr Ehrlichman all, formally 
speaking, offered their resignations— 
the first because of his “ close personal 
and professional relationship ” with 
suspects in the Watergate case—and 
the latter two because they found their 
reputations too tarnished to carry on. 
Messrs Haldeman and Ehrlichman 
went with the President’s fulsome 
praise—“ two of the finest public ser¬ 
vants it has been my privilege to know.” 

Mr Dean, on the other hand, was 
bluntly fired. On the same day Mr 
Gordon Strachan, a former aide to Mr 
Haldeman, resigned as general counsel 
to the United States Information 
Agency, bringing the total of resigna¬ 
tions caused by the Watergate revela¬ 
tions to nine in April. To fill two 
of the gaps, Mr Elliot Richardson has 
been switched from the Defence 
Department to be the new Attorney 
General and Mr Leonard Garment, a 
White House aide, has taken Mr Dean’s 
place temporarily. 

How did it all come to such an 
unpretty pass ? In early February it 
looked as though the truth would take 


months or years to come out, if it 
came out at all. By the end of January 
all seven original Watergate conspira¬ 
tors had been convicted and a Senate 
investigation committee under Senator 
Ervin had been set up. But because 
even the conspirators who pleaded not 
guilty were remarkably uninformative 
about whose, orders they took, the 
committee did not look like having 
much evidence to act on. The l>ook 
might still be closed had not Mr 
Patrick Gray’s revelations during his 
Senate confirmation hearings as direc¬ 
tor of the Federal Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion in February caused one of the 
convicted conspirators, Mr James Mc¬ 
Cord, to write a letter to the Watergate 
trial judge, Mr John Sirica, implicating 
his superiors in the White House, 
Justice Department,and the Committee 
to Re-elect the President. That did it, 
although it was April 17th before Mr 
Nixon announced that there were 
“ major developments ” in the case and 
that he had begun his own investigation 
on March 2tst—the day after Mr Mc¬ 
Cord’s letter. 

On April 19th the White House 
scramble for the lifeboats started in 
earnest. Mr Kleindienst disqualified 
himself from the investigation because 
of his close association with suspects 
(the reason he also gave for his 
eventual resignation). On the same day 
Mr Dean, who had been implicated in 
both the bugging and the cover-up by 
Mr McCord and Mr Jeb Magruder, 
the former deputy director of Creep 
(the election committee), announced 


that he would not be made a scapegoat. 
Scapegoat for whom, Mr Dean did not 
say. But it seemed that he meant Mr 
Haldeman and Mr Ehrlichman, who 
that day hired a criminal trial lawyer. 
The next day Mr John Mitchell, the 
former Attorney General and then 
Nixon campaign manager, provided the 
first confirmation of high Administra¬ 
tion malpractice when he told the 
Watergate grand jury that he had 
been present at three meetings (two 
while he was still at the Justice Depart¬ 
ment) at which bugging the Democrats 
had been discussed, although he insisted 
that he had refused to authorise it. 

The White House entourage was 
falling apart. But Mr Nixon was still 
anxious to save Mr Haldeman and Mr 
Ehrlichman, despite the plethora of 
allegations about them and the fact 
that the grand jury was investigating 
Mr Haldeman’s role in the payments 
made to the seven Watergate conspira¬ 
tors after they had lx:en indicted. The 
President’s problem was Mr Dean, who 
had made it clear that, if he went, he 
would bring down the temple on Mr 
Haldeman and Mr Ehrlichman too. As 
the internal White House investigator 
appointed by Mr Nixon last year. Mr 
Dean knew enough about the White 
House cover-up to be able to do this. 
But even if Mr Nixon thought at one 
time that he could throw Mr Dean 
overboard without the others, the 
sequence of events dictated otherwise. 

Between April 23rd and 26th three 
men associated with the Committee to 
Re-elect the President resigned. First 
to go was Mr Kenneth Rietz, who 
resigned as director of the Republican 
National Committee’s “ new majority ” 
campaign for the 1974 congressional 
elections. Mr Rietz was reported to 
have recruited young agents to infiltrate 
Senator McGovern’s campaign when 
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he was head of the Nixon “ youth 
campaign” in 197a. Two days later 
his former deputy in the youth cam¬ 
paign, Mr George Gorton, was dis¬ 
missed from his job in the Interior 
Department. Mr Gorton admitted that 
while working for Mr Rietz he hired 
a Washington student to infiltrate anti¬ 
war demonstrations. On April 26th Mr 
Magruder, who had already been 
eloquent to the federal prosecutors 
about Mr Mitchell's and Mr Dean’s 
affairs, resigned as director of policy 
development at the Commerce Depart¬ 
ment. 

These were relatively minor casual¬ 
ties. Of much greater importance was 
the disclosure on April 26th that three 
weeks after the Watergate bugging Mr 
Gray had destroyed two files belonging 
to Mr Howard Hunt, one of the con¬ 
victed conspirators. He had done this 
believing it to be the wish of Mr 
Ehrlichman and Mr Dean. Mr 
Ehrlichman admitted having been 
present when Mr Dean handed the 
files over to Mr Gray, but said he did 
not know their contents or order their 
destruction. 

The two files, it later transpired, 
included false State Department cables 
which were fabricated to implicate 
the late President Kennedy in the 
assassination of South Vietnam’s Presi¬ 
dent Diem in 1963. The second was 
on Senator Edward Kennedy’s car 
disaster at Chappaquiddick in 1969. 
Mr Gray resigned on April 27th and 
was replaced, for the time being, by 
Mr William Ruckelshaus, up to then 
the head of the Environmental Protec¬ 
tion Agency. The disclosure also had 
the effect of bringing Mr Ehrlichman, 
who had hitherto kept out of the 
Watergate limelight, right to centre 
stage, where he has stayed. 

The Watergate scandal reached a 
wider dimension on April 27th, when 
Judge Matthew Byrne announced in 
the Los Angeles court where he was 
conducting the Pentagon papers trial 
that he had received a report from the 
prosecutor in the Watergate case that 
Mr Hunt and another convicted con¬ 
spirator, Mr Gordon Liddy, had broken 
into the office of the psychiatrist of 
Dr Daniel Ellsberg, the best known 
defendant in the case. 

The burglary was no maverick act. 
It took place on September 3, 1971, 
after the prosecution had sought, and 
been refused, a court order for the 
‘Mfodosure of Mr Ellsberg’s psychiatric 
records. On Tuesday an FBI report of 
a recent interview with Mr Ehrlichman 
was read to the court ; in it Mr 
u Ehrlich|l|fi’ admitted that, acting on 
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Richardson: new broom—new comer 


Mr Nixon’s orders, he had organised a 
secret investigation of the leaking of 
the Pentagon papers for which Mr 
Liddy and Mr'Hunt were recruited, 
in addition to an assistant from his 
own staff and one from Mr Henry 
Kissinger’s. Mr Ehrlichman said that 
he learned of the break-in only after 
it had happened, and told the burglars 
not to do it again: but he did not 
report the incident to any authority. 

Not surprisingly, the defence lawyers 
demanded the immediate dismissal of 
the charges against Mr Ellsberg and 
his co-defendant, Mr Anthony Russo. 
To the lawyers the disclosure was all 
the more appalling in that it was Mr 
Ehrlichman who last month invited 
Judge Byrne to the western White 
House for a long talk in the course of 
which President Nixon dropped in, and 
also in the course of which the judge 
was told that he was being considered 
for a high post, the directorship of the 
FBI. The judge refused td hear of this 
but the defence, naturally enough, 
argued this week that Mr Ehrlichman, 
and perhaps the President himself, had 
tried to bribe him. The charge would 
be absurd, if it were not for all the 
recent evidence that the White House 
attitude to Mr Ellsberg went far beyond 
the prosecution of justice and amounted 
to a vendetta. 

After the leaks of the Pentagon 
papers had been traced to Mr Ellsberg 
and Mr Russo, the White House 
“ plumbing ” team was kept in being 
for other purposes such as espionage 
on, and sabotage of, the 1972 Demo¬ 
cratic campaign. Mr Charles Colson, a 
former aide who left the White House 
earlier this year, is alleged to have 
played a directing role in this, as well 
as a part in planning the Watergate 
bugging. Time magazine also alleges 
that Mr Colson hired young homo¬ 
sexuals to join the McGovern campaign 
and so identify that campaign with the 
gay liberation front. 

One of the first things that the new 
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attorney general designate and the new 
acting head of the FBI agreed .on was 
to post FBI agents outside the offices 
of all departing White House men, to 
prevent the removal of any evidence. 
As Senator Hugh Scott, the Senate 
Republican leader, put it in biblical 
terms : “ This rotten vine of Watergate 
has produced poisonous fruit and all 
nourished by it should be cast out of 
the garden of Eden.” But there is still 
a widespread call for an independent 
prosecutor from outside the Adminis¬ 
tration. 


Connally rides in 

Washington, DC 

In the beleaguered White House the 
thin note of a far-off bugle was heard, 
followed by the distant thundering of 
hooves across the wide plain. Was 
rescue at hand ? It was Mr John 
Connally announcing in Houston on 
Wednesday his conversion to the 
Republican party, whatever that may 
consist of at present. 

A man of sanguine temperament, 
Mr Connally may have judged this to 
be the low point in President Nixon’s 
fortunes and the moment, therefore, at 
which his conversion would either win 
him the most gratitude from Mr 
Nixon, or carry the most conviction 
with congressional and state Republi¬ 
cans suspicious of a Democratic con¬ 
vert : or, just possibly, both. What is 
certain is that waiting for the Water¬ 
gate affair to die down or be cleared 
up before he made his move had 
ceased to be a practicable strategy for 
Mr Connally. 

The supreme political game, that of 
manoeuvring for a future shot at the 
Presidency, had to burst into move¬ 
ment again in the wake of the Water¬ 
gate convulsion. Vice President Agnew 
was one of the first to welcome Mr 
Connally into the Republican party. 
This Mr Agnew could well afford : not 
only did he have the pleasure last week 
of being called on to attest the Presi¬ 
dent’s personal integrity, but he has 
now been asked to become active in 
his position (previously treated as a 
nullity) as vice chairman of the 
Domestic Council, the director of 
which, Mr Ehrlichman, has had to 
depart. 

Governor Reagan of California, who 
also has his eye on the presidential 
nomination, expressed delight at the 
conversion of Mr Connally, who, he 
said, would make a formidable presi¬ 
dential candidate. Senator Percy of 
Illinois had a more temperate wel- 
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These Chemical Bank money managers 
have travelled 10.000 miles 


to do more for your money. 


International money management. 

These men are Chemical Bank’s international 
money management group. A team of experts 
with responsibilities for finance wherever money 
circulates. On this occasion, they have come to¬ 
gether from their own countries to meet in Zurich. 
The purpose? To discuss in detail many different 
aspects of international finance. Rates of interest, 
exchange rate tendencies, exchange control, capital 
movements, and financing, for instance. All factors 
which affect a customer’s interests. 

Thoroughness. 

Meetings like this one in Zurich are typical 
of the thorough approach Chemical Bank takes 
to the handling of money. Today, when finance 
is in a state of perpetual change, these men all 
realise that even the smallest effect on money 
could have far-reaching, vital consequences for 
their customers. 

Teamwork. 

That’s why Chemical Bank places such im¬ 
portance on teamwork. At these international 
money management meetings. New York, for 


example, can, and does, help Brussels solve prob¬ 
lems and vice versa. In this way, profound know¬ 
ledge of finance is backed by up-to-the-minute 
information. It makes a powerful combination. 
It is also one more way in which Chemical Bank 
_ does more for your money. 

How to find us. 

London Branches: 

10 Moorgate-Phone: 606-8040 
13 Davies Street-Phone: 493-2921 

Birmingham Representative Office: 

Scottish Provident House 

1-2 Waterloo Street - Phone: 643 - 7614/5 

Main Office: New York. Branch Offices: 
Brussels, Frankfurt, London, Paris, Tokyo, Zurich 
and Nassau. Representative Offices: Beirut, Bir¬ 
mingham, Madrid, Milan, Bogota, Buenos Aires, 
Caracas, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Mexico City, 
Hong Kong, Manila and Sydney. Correspondent 
Banks in over 185 nations. 
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come: “ We must constantly strive to 
broaden our party’s base.” 

Mr Elliot Richardson, thrust into the 
forefront of national politics by the * 
President’s decision to place him in 
charge of the devastated Department 
of Justice and of the investigation of 
the Watergate scandals, is the week’s 
true newcomer to the ranks of potential 
Republican presidential candidates. 
But he cannot know yet whether what 
President Nixon sent him on Monday 
was a laurel crown or a silken bow¬ 
string. 


Tax crumb 


For the moment, at least, the upward 
surge of prices is going to be dealt with 
neither by a price freeze, which Mr 
Nixon said on Wednesday looked 
tempting but would only make matters 
worse, nor by general tax increases to 
take some steam out of the boom. 
Earlier in the week Congress, in extend¬ 
ing for a year the law giving Mr Nixon 
the power to control prices, wages, rents 
and interest, had defeated all attempts 
to impose a price freeze or roll-back. 
Now the President has been content 
simply to sharpen the existing phase 
three controls on large companies (the 
600 or so whose sales exceed $250m 
a year and which attract attention), 
requiring them to report any price 
changes made since the beginning of 
phase three and to give 30 days’ notice 
if they want to raise their average 
weighted prices by more than 1.5 per 
cent. Some existing prices may now 
be rolled back and fresh increases may 
be denied, encouraging smaller firms, 
it is hoped, to practice restraint, but 
Americans must be mature enough, the 
President said, to recognise that there 
are no “ instant remedies ” for rising 
prices. 

Mr Shultz, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, submitted the Administra¬ 
tion's tax reforms to Congress on Mon¬ 
day. He made it quite clear that a 
general increase in taxes was not 
involved : “ this would be unnecessary 
and undesirable.” But Mr Shultz did 
argue that his proposals were part of 
the Administration’s effort to keep 
taxes “ fair and efficient.” Democrats, 
many of whom have had visions of 
saving billions of dollars from tax 
reforms, considered that it was a puny 
instalment. Mr Wilbur Mills, Congress’s 
foremost tax expert, deplored in par¬ 
ticular the failure to deal in any way 
with the short-comings of the tax on 
capital gains (it is waived completely 
at death) or of taxes on estates and gifts. 
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The rains came 

Last Saturday the great 2,350 mile 
Mississippi, grossly distended by six 
months of almost incessant and 
abnormally heavy rains draining down 
from 31 states, heaved itself 13 feet 
above the “ normal ” 30-foot flood 
stage at St Louis to the highest level 
since records were first begun there 
by the French fur traders in 1764. 
Eight states in the river basin have 
been fighting floods for over a month 
now, struggling to shore up sagging 
embankments and dikes and to bisild 
new barriers against the relentless 
approach of the muddy waters. 

Thanks to the 2,000 mile system of 
dams, spillways and primary levees— 
some of them 30 feet high—along the 
Mississippi and its main tributaries 
built by the Army Corps of 
Engineers, the flooding has not been 
as devastating or dramatic as it was 
when the river went on its last famous 
rampage in 1927, killing 313 people, 
submerging 17m acres of land, and 
making 637,000 homeless. But it has 
nevertheless taken its toll, especially 
along the tributaries where water, 
unable to drain into the now tightly 
contained main river, has backed up 
and broken through the often less 
sturdy state, county and privately built 
levees. (Some bitterly criticise the 
Army system as having been too 
successful.) At least 11 people have 
died, 35,000 have been evacuated from 
their homes, over 10m acres—much 
of it prime farmland—are under water, 
and hundreds of thousands of farm and 
wild animals have been drowned. 
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On Friday President Nixon left the 
man-made disaster of Watergate in 
Washington to visit the stricken states 
and added two more to the three 
already declared major disaster areas. 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Illinois, 
and Mississippi are all now eligible for 
special federal aid in clearing debris, 
repairing roads, bridges and water 
systems, providing temporary housing 
and disaster employment assistance, 
and making low-interest loans available. 
The Coast Guard Reserve has been 
mobilised for the first time in peace¬ 
time history to help with inland rescue 
operations. Many children have been 
out of school for weeks, while others 
are taken by boat. 

Industrial flooding has not been 
extensive, though the oil industry in 
Louisiana says that it is losing 
$300,000 a day because of water-logged 
oil and gas wells. Executives are more 
worried about the prolonged disruption 
of transport. A 50 mile stretch of 
railway between St Louis and Memphis 
has been closed intermittently since 
March 13th. Some locks have been 
shut and commercial shipping on the 
Missouri, Mississippi and Illinois rivers 
severely restricted. Esdmatcs of the 
damage to date vary from $200m- 
$40010, but the final costs are likely 
to be far higher. 

It began to rain again on Wednesday 
and even normal rainfall will cause 
abnormal flows because vast areas of 
land, if not actually under water, are 
already supersaturated. Some land will 
not be able to be planted at all this 
year, and other areas will be planted 
late, producing a lower than normal 
yield. Prices for soyabeans, maize and 
cotton—the main crops in the 
Mississippi valley—are already reaching 
record highs as buyers anticipate 
reduced harvests and as domestic and 
foreign demand continues at unex¬ 
pectedly high levels. 

The increased price of soyabeans and 
maize will in turn push up prices of 
beef which is already expected to go 
up to 15 cents a pound as a result of 
last week’s federal government ban on 
DES, the hormone used to accelerate an 
animal's weight gain. (It has been 
connected with the growth of cancer in 
humans.) Despite a 1.5 per cent fall 
in wholesale farm prices last month, 
the first decline in 12 months, the 
future looks bleak for the government’s 
efforts to hold down food prices. 

Yet as the Mississippi continued to 
roll along at the rate of 13.5m gallons 
a second past Vicksburg—enough to fill 
New York City's daily water needs in 
a minute and a half—academics, 
scientists and engineers gathered in 
Princeton, New Jersey, to warn 
Americans of a growing water shortage 
before the turn of the century. 
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Simplification of tax returns is one of 
the themes of the Administration's 
proposals and this is no doubt a worthy 
aim. But under the heading of reform 
all that Mr Shultz produced was a new 
way of dealing with the fact that some 
very rich men (he put their number at 
72) pay no tax whatever. This is done, 
quite legally, by taking advantage of 
various tax shelters which produce 
deductions and exclusions from tax 
which are used to offset other income. 
Mr Shultz offered, as a remedy, legis¬ 
lation to prohibit the combination of 
exclusions and deductions from off¬ 
setting more than half of a taxpayer’s 
income ; the rest would be taxed at 
normal rates. Artificial accounting 
losses, which are associated with the 
production of income in future years, 
are also to be limited. This is all very 
well, but the very concept of minimum 
tax is an evasion of the problem. Mr 
Shultz concedes that some deductions 
and exclusions are socially desirable, 
but the Administration is not prepared 
to tackle those which are not. 

It is estimated that these two pro¬ 
visions will bring in about $1 billion a 
year, less the $200m which the present, 
less effective, minimum tax brings in. 
The $8oom which the Administration 
would gain enables it to offer a helping 
hand in various directions. Elderly 
people whose property taxes (rates) 
exceed 5 per cent of their household’s 
income, could receive a tax credit of up 
to $500 a year for the amount in excess 
of the 5 per cent. Parents who send their 
children to parochial and other non- 
profit-making private schools would 
get a tax credit for half the cost, up to 
$200 a child each year. In both these 
cases, if the credit exceeds the total 
federal tax paid, the taxpayer would 
receive a cash payment ; this would 
be the first use of the tax system for 
something like a negative income tax. 
Another interesting proposal is that 
the federal government should pay 30 
per cent of the interest on municipal 
bonds, if these were made subject to 
federal tax ; at present the interest is 
tax-free. 


Render unto 
Cesar ? 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 

On April 14th, three-year contracts 
between the 60,000-strong United 
Farm Workers Union and grape 
growers in the Coachella Valley (130 
miles east of Los Angeles) expired. 
These had been among the key con¬ 


tracts signalling victory for Mr 
Cesar Chavez, the charismatic leader 
of California's Mexican-American 
farm workers, in gaining recognition 
for his fledgling union in 1970 after 
almost two years of strikes and a highly 
succesful nationwide boycott of table 
grapes. But overnight, on the morn¬ 
ing of April 15th, the giant Inter¬ 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
representing over 2m workers including 
farm machine operators and packers 
as well as the highly-paid lorry drivers, 
announced that it had signed con¬ 
tracts with 15 major growers covering 
5,000 of the valley’s 5,500 pickers. 

The new contracts provide for a 
general field rate of $2.30 an hour, 
25 cents above the current rate, 
unemployment and health benefits and 
a pension plan. The UFWU contracts 
had not contained a pension plan or 
unemployment benefits, though these 
had been part of Mr Chavez’s demands 
in his latest negotiations. Grape 
growers in the rest of California are 
now rushing to sign up with the team¬ 
sters. They already hold contracts with 
most major growers in the state for farm 
workers other than the field hands and 
, their members are hampered whenever 
a strike of the lowest-paid field workers 
occurs. There are obvious advantages 
to employer and teamster member in 
seeing that there is no disruption. Some 
growers also confess that they are 
more “ philosophically oriented ” 
towards the more conservative 
teamsters union than to the 
UFWU, which, they complain, is 
really more of a Mexican-American 
civil rights cause than a labour 
organisation. 

The UFWU has criticised the new 
contracts as “ another sweetheart deal,” 
meaning pacts which are mutually 
helpful to employer and union but 
which do not necessarily benefit the 
worker. Mr Chavez has charged the 
teamsters and growers with “ con¬ 


spiracy ” involving illegal payments, 
violence and intimidation to force 
workers to accept teamster represen¬ 
tatives. He has demanded a congres¬ 
sional investigation, and the Senate 
Labour Committee has announced 
that it will send four members on a 
fact-finding mission to the valley. 
Only last December the California 
Supreme Court cracked down' on the 
teamsters and lettuce growers for what 
was in effect a sweetheart deal, ruling 
that “ probably a majority of field 
workers ” wanted to be represented 
by the UFWU and not by the team¬ 
sters who had been brought in at the 
growers’ instigation. Mr Chavez has 
now called for a secret ballot on which 
union, if any, the workers want. The 
teamsters claim they have the support 
of the majority of grape pickers in 
the valley, but a recent independent 
survey of 1,000 workers showed 85 per 
cent in favour of the UFWU. 

Confronted by the possible oblitera¬ 
tion of the hard-won gains of the past 
five years and confident that his 
union can best further the cause of 
the most underpaid and underprotected 
group in the nation’s work force, Mr 
Chavez has called for a new national 
grape boycott and has exhorted 
workers to strike and picket the 
ranches. Mr George Meany, head of 
the American federation of trade 
unions (of which the UFWU is a 
member, but not the teamsters union 
which was thrown out in 1957 for 
corrupt labour practices) has pledged 
his full support, though what this will 
mean in monetary terms is not yet 
clear. There is some feeling that Mr 
Chavez’s appeal to religious and liberal 
groups, who have rallied to his sup¬ 
port so overwhelmingly in the past, 
may be outworn. What is certain is 
that this is going to be a critical year 
for the UFWU. This latest battle in 
the lengthy war with the teamsters 
could prove decisive. 



Chaves demonstrators ousted from a teamster vineyard 
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Port authority in 
a storm _ 

Now York 

Mr Lindsay, who steps down as mayor 
of New York in December, has just 
unveiled an ambitious plan to deal 
with high fares—and high deficits— 
on public transport in the metropoli¬ 
tan area. He proposes a new regional 
body for transport, which would 
include the city and its outlying coun¬ 
ties, and which both Connecticut and 
New Jersey would be invited to join. 
What departing mayors propose is not 
necessarily to be taken seriously, but 
the problem is serious enough. Yet the 
metropolitan area has had for over 50 
years a body set up to provide trans¬ 
port facilities—die Port of New York 
Authority. Why has it not acted, 
when it is so busy in other areas, such 
as building a huge new' Trade Centre ? 

The $70om World Trade Centre, 
which includes two 1 to-storey towers 
and other buildings in a mammoth 
plaza in lower Manhattan, was finally 
dedicated on April 5th. While the site 
remains a beehive of building activity, 
the powerful Pori of New York 
Authority, which has financed and built 
the centre, is marking time, as it has 
since last spring when Mr Austin Tobin, 
its astute and aggressive executive 
director, resigned. The authority's 12- 
man board (the governors of New York 
and New Jersey each appoint six) can¬ 
not agree on a successor and so the 
authority lacks effective leadership. 

Moreover, it has come under increas¬ 
ing criticism from without and has 
suffered from dissension within. New 
Jersey's Governor, Mr Cahill, who pro¬ 
mised a better deal for commuters when 
he was running for election, has 
attacked the authority for not using 
its resources to improve the railways 
although it was created to develop and 
operate transport facilities for the two 
states. Mr William Ronan, a protege 
of Governor Rockefeller of New York 
and vice chairman of the authority, has 
accused some of his fellow board mem¬ 
bers of assigning a higher priority to 
the bond market (on which the 
authority depends for funds) than to 
the miseries of commuters ; this was 
after it became clear that the board 
did not want him to succeed Mr Tobin. 

The fight over the part which the 
authority should play in improving 
public transport is the reason for the 
stalemate. Last year the New Jersey 
legislature approved a bill that would 
permit it to finance some railway 


operations but, in spite of strong pres¬ 
sure from Mr Rockefeller, the New 
York legislature has yet to follow suit. 
The plan is quite a limited one and 
even the authority seems prepared to 
carry it out, after a lot of prodding 
from Governor Cahill, Mr Ronan and 
Mr Theodore Kheel, a well-known 
labour mediator in New York who has 
become a self-appointed spokesman for 
public transport. Under this scheme 
the authority would build rail links to 
New Jersey’s Newark airport and to 
Kennedy airport in New York ; it 
would also extend existing commuter 
lines to provide more direct transport 
between New Jersey and Manhattan. 

The plan has been widely criticised 
as not much more than a gesture to¬ 
wards the commuting public. Moreover, 
it is contingent upon funds from the 
federal government, which may not be 
generous. Finally, Mr Kheel believes 
that, even if a go-ahead is received 
from the legislatures, which seems 
likely, the authority’s bondholders may 
hold everything up by bringing suit 
to prevent the authority from dissi¬ 
pating its reserves on money-losing 
passenger railways. The authority itself 
is convinced that if it plunges into the 
railway morass investors will not buy 
its obligations, except on very costly 
terms. 

The drive to get the authority 
moving on commuter railways springs 
partly from its access to the bond mar¬ 
ket hut mainly from its demonstrated 
efficiency in other areas. It was estab¬ 
lished in 1921 and it has proved 
an extremely profitable enterprise. 
Although railways were part of its 
original field of operations, it chase 
more promising projects, claiming that 
it was following the example of 
London’s port authority. It became 



very successful in raising funds in the 
market to finance $3 billion worth of 
port, bridge and airport facilities that 
are vital to the region’s trade and 
commerce. 'But in dping so, it has had 
to be more responsive to the money- 
market than to the needs of the public 
and it remains reluctant to jeopardise 
its vast and still growing empire for 
what it believes will be a frustrating 
and profitless attempt to put the rail¬ 
ways on their feet. 

Yet it was the authority’s concentra¬ 
tion on air, marine and motor facilities 
that did most to undermine the com¬ 
muter lines. Under Mr Tobin it built 
more bridges and tunnels, pioneered in 
ship containerisation, expanded airport 
services and promoted trade. Permission 
to build the World Trade Centre was 
won in 1962, but as part of the bargain 
the authority had to take over the 
bankrupt Hudson Manhattan Railroad, 
a commuter line (now called Path) 
running under the Hudson river be¬ 
tween New Jersey and Manhattan. Mr 
Tobin succeeded, however, in persuad¬ 
ing both state legislatures to prohibit 
the authority from subsidising any other 
railway. Now the legislatures are seek¬ 
ing to do away with this prohibition 
without undercutting 'the existing 
guarantees to bondholders. If such 
legislation can be devised, the authority- 
may he forced to provide limited 
financing for troubled railways. 

But the need is for a massive, not 
a limited, commitment by the authority 
if public transport is to be handled 
efficiently in the metropolitan area. 
This seems unlikely as long as a 
majority on the board and among 
senior staff fears that the authority’s 
entire operations would suffer. Con¬ 
ceivably there could he a change if the 
next director is a strong supporter of 
mass transport. But Mr Cahill and Mr 
Rockefeller have not yet found such 
a candidate on whom they could agree. 

The authority sees federal subsidies, 
not its own borrowing power, as the 
solution. But it is unlikely that federal 
aid will be either massive enough or 
prompt enough to provide effective 
relief and so the pressure on the 
authority seems bound 'to increase: 
there have even been suggestions that 
it should sell the Trade Centre and 
use the proceeds to support the rail¬ 
ways. Such proposals are derided by 
the authority and its supporters (who 
include the financial community and 
especially the banks). But the authority 
bears a major part of the responsibility 
for the plight of the region’s commuter 
railways and sooner or later it will be 
forced to make amends. 
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If you are interested in living in a 
healthy, progressive country or in 
investing your money there, ask our 
advice. 

We shall be pleased to help. 



Bankof 
New Zealand 

London main office 

1 Queen Victoria Street, EC4P 4HE 
Telephone: 01 -248 6401 

West End 

54 Regent Street. W1 R 5PJ 
Telephone : 01 -734 2181 
30 Royal Opera Arcade, SW1Y 4UY 
(NewZealand House Building) 
Telephone: 01 -930 5761 

Head office 

Wellington 

V 

New Zealand's Largest and 
Leading Bank 



Corby is the right place for a lot of people. 
We've got over 100,000 square feet of office 
space situated right in the new town centre that's 
nearly ready, from only 87p per sq. ft. p.a. 

If you're looking for factories, we've got 
them, too. On industrial estates with full main 
services, from only 45p per sq. ft. 

Corby has good access to major ports and 
centres, with Birmingham only 60 miles away 
and London 80. An ideal location for a 
warehousing and distribution operation ! 

In addition to all this, we can offer ready 
built houses for all grades of staff, a steady 
supply of qualified school leavers and skilled 
labour. Why don't you come to the centre 
of things. 



For more facts on Corby, contact: 
K.R.C.Jenkin, F.R.I.C.S., 

Corby Development Corporation, 
Corby, Northants. 

Telephone: Corby (053 66) 3535 
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Nothing 

is too small for 
Luigi. 


Ask US to 
build an oil 
refinery. Or ask us 
to design individual 

apparatus. Big or small, your problem will receive 
the same concentrated care from Lurgi. The same attention 
to detail. And the same money-saving expertise, distilled 
from years of solving other companies' problems 



in industrial plant 
all over the world. 



..the plants are 

built by Lurgi 

D o Frankfurt (Main). Federal Republic of Germany. Gervinusstrasse 17/19, P O B 119181 
Amsterdam Bruxelles Johnnnesbuig London Madrid MelbournoMexlco D.F Milano New Delhi NewYork Paris Stockholm Tokyo-Toronto Wien Zurich 

Lurgi is an engineering group. Lurgi Apparate-Technlk GmbH: Dust collection,• Chomotech - 
nlk '(environmental prolei non. hi tivated car bon), "Dampflechnik '.pulp technology. •Gotek" (surface coating) n Lurgi Chemle und HultenteChnlk GmbH: Inor- 
ganit chemistry, fori oiis met all orgy .non ferrous metallurgy 11 Lurgi MineratotterhnikGmbH- Refinery design, fuel technology, petrochemistry.ftbertechnotogy. 
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THE WORLD 


Europe 


At last, Tony, good news from 
Brussels 

Brussels 


A striking about-turn may soon take 
place in Europe on the subject of value- 
added tax (Vat) and possibly on cor¬ 
poration tax and methods of taxing 
international bond interest as well. The 
Brussels commissioner now in charge of 
taxation, Mr Henri Simonet, is 
apparently convinced that Britain’s 
system of Vat, introduced by Mr 
Anthony Barber last month, and 
notably its zero-rating of sensitive items 
like food, should be allowed to stand. 
And it will stand despite the fact 
that zero-rating offends the theologians 
of the Brussels taxation department, 
who want to see every tax rate in 
Europe eventually the same; despite the 
fact that to allow zero-rating would 
mean re-jigging the painfully contrived 
method of financing the EEC budget 
in the years after 1975 ; and despite the 
fact that for these reasons Mr Simonet 
will have a struggle getting some of his 
12 commission colleagues to agree with 
his idea when they come to discuss it 
th's month, and (if they do agree to it) 
a further battle selling the idea to the 
ministers of the Nine later on. 

In addition, Mr Simonet wants the 
commission to advise the EEC to adopt 
the “ imputation ” system of corpora¬ 
tion tax rather than the so-called 
“ classical ” method, so following 
Belgian, British, French, Irish (and 
shortly German) practice rather than 
traditional Brussels orthodoxy. And Mr 
Simonet does not agree with his pre¬ 
decessor, M. Raymond Barre, or his 
civil servants in the commission in their 
wish to harmonise EEC withholding 
taxes down to zero on cross-border 
interest payments on bonds. Mr 
Simonet wants to harmonise withhold¬ 
ing tax all right. But as a socialist who 
believes income from capital should be 
taxed, and as Belgium’s economics 
minister until this year with a sharp eye 
on Luxemburg’s nil-tax regime on bond 


interest next door, he wants tax on 
the interest paid to non-residents 
harmonised upwards to ao or even 25 
per cent. 

Of these three notions the debate 
over Vat is the most immediate. Mr 
Simonet appears to feel that EEC 
countries other than Britain might wel¬ 
come the chance to push a few 
sensitive prices down by lifting Vat off 
food, fares, fuel, houses, books, news¬ 
papers and children’s clothes as Britain 
does. If so, there would be little sense 
in an EEC battle with Britain to out¬ 
law zero-rating just for the sake of a 
deal struck three years ago which 
determines how the EEC budget will be 
financed after 1975 and which, under 
the terms of entry, Britain is meant to 
espouse in stages after 1977. Under that 
system the old six EEC members are 
supposed in 1975 to pay up to 1 per 
cent of Vat to the Brussels budget, 
keeping the rest of whatever they raise 
for themselves—a scheme which entails 
their agreeing by 1975 on a common 
base for calculating Vat. 

Obviously, zero-rating of some items 
by some members would badly muck 
up this uniform systent and Mr Simonet 
is therefore expected to dress his idea 
up in such a way that the Nine, acting 
unanimously, could theoretically call 
zero-rating to a close when they wish. 
Meanwhile the Vat part of the budget 
contributions of the Nine would pre¬ 
sumably have to be calculated either on 
a limited range of items agreed upon in 
advance, or on a key based on gross 
national product, or on what each 
country would have paid had they all 
been collecting Vat on all products and 
services across the board. 

A patchwork of zero-rates in the EEC 
would also slow down hopes of har¬ 
monising the rates of Vat inside the 
EEC to the point where exporting 
might become a less bumf-bound 


business than it is at present. If there 
were no zero-rating and all Vat rates 
were eventually the same Vat on all 
exports could be levied at the normal 
standard rate, and need not be charged 
at all on imports. So each country 
would Vat itself on its own net pro¬ 
duct, and exporters would not go 
through the present bother of reclaim¬ 
ing Vat at home while their exports 
are taxed again in the EEC importing 
country. In fact such harmony is a long 
way off anyway. The table shows the 
shares of gnp in each of the Nine now 
raised by Vat or its equivalent before 
Vat was introduced. British Vat, for 
instance, is 10 per cent on gramophone 
records but France charges 33J per 
cent. France is not likely soon- to 
forgo a yield of 33 J per cent, let alone 
put its own manufacturers out of 
business by charging them 33 J per cent 
while letting in British records which 
have had only 10 per cent paid on 
them. 

The turning point for Mr Simonet’s 
thoughts on corporation tax was 
doubtless that Germany seems ready to 
follow the four other EEC members 
who already use the imputation 
method. This will leave only Italy, 
Holland and Denmark still using the 
classical system of corporation tax. 



Simonet will take on the theologians 
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Vat in Europe 

Standard 

rate 

Lower 

rate 

Middle 

rate 

Luxury 

rate 

Vat es % 
of gnp 

Belgium 

20 

6 

16 

25 

7.4 

Britain 

10 

— 

— 

— 

2.6* 

Denmark 

12.6 

_ 

— 

— 

6.5 

Prance 

23 

7.5 

17.6 

33.33 

9.4 

Germany 

11 

5.5 

— 

—- 

5.7 

Ireland 

— 

5.26 

16.37 

30.26 

4.0* 

Italy 

12 

6 

— 

18 

4.1* 

Holland 

14 

4 

— 

— 

7.'1 


•The taxes It replaced. 


Under the imputation method corpora¬ 
tion taxes can be charged at a fairly 
high level with shareholders claiming 
an offset against their personal income 
taxes for the company tax which has 
already been paid before they received 
their dividends. Under the classical sys¬ 
tem, which was in force in Britain until 
March, rates are generally set lower, 
with shareholders being taxed willy- 
nilly on their dividends. This double 
tax on dividends discourages paying 
them, and so encourages companies to 
retain profits and finance themselves. In 
the imputation system there is no extra 
burden on dividends, so distribution is 
penalised less and companies make 
more use of the stock market to raise 
fresh money. 

Germany’s present system is not fully 
one or the other, but it achieves much 
the same effect as the imputation 
method by charging a lower rate on 
dividends than on retained profit. This 
“ split-rate ” system is likely to be 
abandoned because American and other 
foreign companies with German sub¬ 
sidiaries transfer dividends out of 
Germany after paying little more than 
the lower rate of tax. The German 
decision has been delayed because some 
Social Democrats prefer the classical 
system. But most moderate Social 
Democrats, with the Free Democrats in 
Herr Brandt’s coalition and tradition¬ 
ally minded Germans (who like the 
treatment of companies to be compar¬ 
able with that of partnerships), are 
almost certain to prevail. In Germany’s 
proposed imputation system a full 56 
per cent rate of corporation tax is likely 
to be imputed to the shareholder when 
he receives a dividend, so everyone 
paying below the top income tax rate 
in Germany (also 56 per cent) should 
find himself getting a refund of tax 
already paid by the company in which 
he holds shares. 

The danger Mr Simonet’s pre¬ 
ference for 4jl|prakithholding tax on 
bond interna*‘inroughout the EEC is 
that it might kill off one of Europe’s 
golden .geeie, 1 the Eurobond market— 
an aninwi which the men in Brussels 
have jfpHt feelings about : they appre¬ 
ciate die'value of a |f|^I of dollar capi¬ 


tal in Europe but also wish both to see 
the back of it during times of currency 
turmoil and to foster a European capi¬ 
tal market not dependent on outside 
dollars in its place. A withholding tax 
of 20 per cent on bond interest to non¬ 
residents would stop Arab and other 
non-European money coming into 
bonds issued in Europe. Better in that 
case, says your average Kuwaiti, to go 
to the Dutch Antilles, Bermuda, 
Nassau or Singapore. In fact Europe’s 
Eurobond specialists (see page. 109) have 
already been using such places, some¬ 
times in place of Luxemburg, but it 
should hardly be Brussels’ intention to 
push the Eurobond market out of 
Europe even faster. 

A universal withholding tax might be 
justifiable on bonds issued by European 
companies and bought by Europeans. 
Even then, a watertight EEC exchange 
control would have to be set up to stop 
both European companies wanting to 
raise money and Europeans with money 
to lend going to the same tax-free 
havens far from European soil. The 
set-up would then be rather like the 
present one in Britain, where the 
domestic market pays high, taxable 
interest to savers who cannot export 
their funds, while companies taking the 
exchange risk of borrowing abroad 
generally pay lower interest tax-free. 
But the likelihood of nine EEC count¬ 
ries all operating such a common water¬ 
tight exchange control regime, safely 
divorcing overseas from domestic EEC 
finance, without it springing a gigantic 
leak, are not high. 

Farm prices _ 

Better late than 
before ? _ 

Brussels 

The agreement on farm prices reached 
on Tuesday after four days of almost 
continuous wrangling did ntot merely 
avoid the worst—a complete break¬ 
down ; it was in fact better than many 
had dared hope for. Progress has been 
made towards a more rational price 
structure with big rises for meat, 
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especially beef, of which there is a. bad 
shortage, and only small increases for 
grain and sugar beet, of which the 
EEC has too much. Milk, which is the 
main source of income for so many of 
the community’s small farmers, goes up 
by 5$ per cent on average, but the 
butter price will go down by the same 
amount—although whether that will be 
enough to discourage further surpluses 
is doubtful. Direct incentives will be 
paid to encourage more farmers to 
switch from milk production to beef 
and veal. 

The commission and the French lost 
their fight to get the Germans to begin 
phasing out the special border taxes 
which are meant to even out the impact 
of exchange rate changes in recent 
years. But Germany and the Benelux 
countries have made a gesture by being 
willing not to get the full increase in 
the target price for milk. Nor will they 
benefit from the second 1 per cent 
increase in the prices for grain, 
vegetable oils, sugar and pigmeat which 
are due to come into effect if and when 
the pound and the lira join the EEC 
currency float. 

What they settled for 


Percentage 


Crops 

changes 

Grains (except rye) 

+ 1 

•+1* 

Rye 

+ 6.5 


Sugar 

F 1 

+ 1* 

Oil seeds 

+ 1 

+ 1 * 

Olive oil 

+10 


Fruit and vegetables 
(except cauliflowers 
and pears) 

+ 7.5 


Cauliflowers 

+ 9 


Pears 

4 5 


Dairy produce 

Milk 

+ 5.5t 


Butter 

- 5.5 


Skimmed milk powder 

+<12 


Meat 

Beef 

+•10.5 


Veal 

+ 7.5 


Pigmeat 

+ 4 

+ 1 * 


"To be applied by evary country except Germany. 
Belgium. Holland and Luxemburg as toon as 
fixed exchange ratea have been reatored among 
the Nine. 

t Only 4 per cent in Germany. Belgium , Holland, 
and Luxemburg. 

Mr Godber’s aim in Luxemburg was 
to keep the ’ impact on British food 
prices to a minimum, and here too the 
final results exceeded British hopes— 
although prices were kept down more 
because of the EEC commission’s go- 
between activities on Monday night 
than because of Mr Godber. The prices 
of most crops go up by i per cent as 
opposed to the across-the-board rise of 
2.76 per cent originally proposed 
by the commission and the 7.5 per 
cent demanded by the farmers’ 
organisations of the Nine, no mean 
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PEARL 

ASSURANCE 

COMPANY LIMITED 

Chairman: 

MR. S. C. MclNTYRE. M.B E.. F.C.I.S. 

Yaw a riding 31 at Dacambw, 1972 


TOTAL ASSETS £673 million 
GROSS INCOME £148.8 million 

Total Paymonta to Policy Hokfora 
£73.0 million 


INVESTMENTS 

Total assets show an increase of £45.5 million including 
£8.5 million net write up of asset values. Gross yield on 
the combined life funds was nearly £7,8 per cent. 

LIFE BRANCHES 

Total sums assured and bonuses in force amounted to 
£1,910 million and total annuities per annum to £15.1 
million. New business amounted to £319.560.000 sums 
assured and to £3.376.000 per annum annuities, subject 
to new annual premiums of £12.918,000 and to single 
premiums and considerations of £9.239.000. 

LIFE BONUSES 

ORDINARY BRANCH—£13,808,000 has been applied to 
provide bonuses for policyholders. Reversionary bonuses 
at the following rates are applicable to United Kingdom 
participating policies for each £100 of sum assured or 


•Self- 
employed" 
Assurances and other 

and deferred deferred 

annuities other annuities and 

than those in assurances in 

the pension the pension 

business fund business fund 

Policies issued in 

1968 to 1972 . £3.45 £3.90 

1967 and earlier . £3.80 £4.25 

(provided no bonuses 
surrendered) 

In addition terminal bonuses have been declared on 
United Kingdom policies that become claims by death 
or maturity or by commencement of deferred annuity 
on or after 1st May. 1973 and before 1st May. 1974. 
INDUSTRIAL BRANCH—£15.025.000 has been applied to 
provide bonuses for policyholders. Reversionary 
bonuses on the following scales are applicable to 
policies subject to a monthly premium of 4s or a 
weekly premium of Is (as Originally expressed in the 
policy) and in proportion for policies subject to other 
premiums. 

Endowment Whole Life 

Policies issued in Assurances Assurances 

1958 to 1966 . £1.56 £2.16 

1953 to 1957 . £2.28 £2.88 

1948 to 1952 . £3.00 £3.60 

1947 and earlier .... £3.72 £4.32 

In addition terminal bonuses have been declared on 
certain policies that become claims by death or maturity 
on or after 23rd April. 1973 and before 29th April, 1974. 
NON-UFE BRANCH 

In this Branch the premium income was £ 17.327.512. 

Chief Office e High Holborti. London. WC1V7EB. 



REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT in the EEC 

THE CHALLENGE & 
THE OPPORTUNITY 

organised by the 
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Simultaneous Translation' 
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SIR HUSH FRASER. St 

Chairman, House of Fraser Limited, and Chairman of George Outram 
and Company Limited— Proprietors of the Glasgow Herald 
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EUROPE 


it's spreading 

Dublin 

While Britain wai still making up 
its mind whether to hand out sub¬ 
sidised butter the Irish had already 
decided to. The Irish government 
plans to distribute butter to social 
welfare recipients—that means pen¬ 
sioners, the unemployed, deserted 
wives, the disabled, people suffering 
from infectious diseases and various 
others—at 8p per lb. The butter will 
be distributed by a voucher system, 
whose details will be announced in due 
course. The Irish interpretation of 
EEC regulations is that they allow 
welfare subsidies on current butter 
stocks as well as on supplies bought into 
cold store. British newspapers have 
suggested that only cold store supplies 
could be used. Taking the very large 
community subsidy available for welfare 
recipients (in addition to the far 
smaller general subsidy agreed upon 
this week in Luxemburg), the price 
works out at roughly 6p per pound, on 
to which the retailer adds ap. making 
a total of about 8p a pound. 


achievement at a time when inflation 
is averaging 6-7 per cent throughout 
the EEC’. Britain has been allowed to 
invoke article 52 of the treaty of acces¬ 
sion, which means that the Scheduled 
increase in British prices to bring them 
into line with EEC price levels will be 
reduced by 10 per cent. The reduction 
in the guaranteed price of butter, 
accompanied by a consumer subsidy of 
£47 a ton, should keep shop prices 
steady at least for this year. The 
increase in the guaranteed price of beef 
and veal and of fruit and vegetables 
will have no impact on retail prices 
since world market prices are already 
far above Europe's guaranteed levels. 

The next move on reforming the 
farm policy (see page 15) will come 
from the commission, which has under¬ 
taken to make its first suggestions in 
June. They will be discussed by 
ministers by October. This will be a 
test of the political flexibility of the 
EEC farm commissioner, Mr Pierre 
Lardinois, and flexibility is not a virtue 
he has been famous for so far. His 
obstinacy over keeping to his wish to 
phase out border taxes, long after it 
was clear that Herr Ertl would not 
budge, prolonged this particular crisis. 
But Ixjth Mr Lardinois and many 
others in Brussels do in fact have a 
long-thwarted yen to add direct aids 
as well as regional and social measures 
to the present clumsy price mechanism ; 
until now they have been held back by 
the member states. 


Sugar _ 

Something to 
chew on _ 

The EEC is expected to ask for a 
two-year extension of the existing 
international sugar agreement when 
preliminary talks open in Geneva on 
Saturday. The Six did not join the 
agreement negotiated in 1968 because 
they could not agree on quotas which 
would have limited their production of 
beet sugar. The community of Nine 
is prepared to take part in a new pact, 
but it would first like to sort out its 
relationship with the associable coun¬ 
tries of Africa, tire Caribbean and the 
Pacific, many of which are large sugar 
producers. Britain and the commis¬ 
sion are committed to seeing that the 
EEC accepts at least 1.4m tons of 
cane sugar annually from the Com¬ 
monwealth, but the council of 
ministers has yet to agree to this. 

Last year there was a world surplus 
of roughly 20m tons, to which the Six 
contributed im tons (production in 
the Six was 7.5m tons whereas total 
consumption was only about 6.5m 
tons). Cane sugar producers would 
like to see European production cur¬ 
tailed, although some of them, such 
as the Caribbean countries which 
have no prospect of exceeding their 
existing quotas under the international 



Enough dumping without European boot 
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sugar agreement, are more concerned 
with getting a good price .for their 
exports. They will have put this point 
to Herr Krohn, the head of the com¬ 
mission’s development department, 
when he was in Jamaica last week. 
Others, however, such as Mauritius, 
produce more than their quota and 
are anxious to prevent the EEC 
depressing the world price by over¬ 
production. It seems possible that the 
community will sign a new pact with 
other world producers which will give 
the Nine two years’ grace. The ques¬ 
tion is whether the EEC is prepared 
to resign itself to being a net importer 
of sugar, or whether it will want to 
compete with the underdeveloped 
world in sugar production. 

EEC reports _ 

The fruits of 
summit seeds 

Brussels 

The message from the Paris summit 
last October—to make Europe a more 
human and less grasping place—has 
taken root in the Brussels commission 
more deeply than expected. With final 
agreement reached this week on ideas 
for industrial and regional policy, the 
commission has completed its first 
round of brainstorming as instructed 
by the Paris summit. Given the rush, 
the resulting commission papers add 
up to a remarkable new turn in EEC 
thinking on domestic policy. The 
commission’s work now goes out to 
ministers and others for watering down 
and decision, in most matters by the end 
of the year. In addition, the broad 
lines of a negotiating mandate in the 
Gatt (General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade) talks in September are 
already before ministers (see The 
Economist, April 14th, page 76), 
having sailed through the commission 
with ease. And an encouragingly 
fresh set of ideas has been put forward 
for changing the Yaounde convention 
(March 31st, page. 52) to make it more 
enticing for the African, Caribbean 
and Pacific countries of the British 
Commonwealth. 


Back to the 
drawing board 

One document binds together all the 
new domestic policy ideas, and it is 
so far strangely the least heralded and 
intellectually the most impressive of 
the lot. lliis is the first of several 
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reports due this year for the design of 
the second stage of economic and 
monetary union (Emu) which is sup¬ 
posed to follow the abortive first stage 
at the end of the year. It presents the 
best official exposition yet of how and 
why progress towards Emu has 
faltered so badly thus far. Emu will 
go on failing, the report says, if the 
Nine do not measure up to the social 
and regional disparities in Europe and 
if they do not manage to jerk the 
management of their economies, and 
not just of their currencies, together 
in a real way. 

“ Few countries have shown them¬ 
selves disposed to agree to the kind of 
transfers ” which are needed if Europe’s 
poorer brethren are to adjust to real 
economic union. All Europe’s structural 
policies, whether they “ concern agri¬ 
culture, industry, transport or pro¬ 
fessional training, have none the less 
an important regional aspect.” There 
must be a direct line between regional 
policy and a new EEC social policy 
which needs to concentrate its fire on 
full employment. The Emu paper is 
more direct about EEC employment 
policy than even Dr Hillery’s social 
paper (see below). “For a start, an 
emphasis must be put on guaranteeing 
pay ” when men are obliged to change 
to new jobs. An independent EEC 
fund, apparently separate from the 
existing budget, might be set up to 
transfer money from low unemploy¬ 
ment areas to areas of high unemploy¬ 
ment. 

To anyone nurtured on the free 
competition strictures of Europe’s Old 
Testament (the Treaty of Rome) the 
emerging New Testament of the Paris 
summit will not be easy to stomach. 
The Emu paper not only stresses the 
need for real transfers, whatever this 
may do to free competition ; it openly 
mocks Europe’s attempts so far to 
forge union by tinkering against the 
economic odds with currency parities. 
On the economic side, “ other than 
recommendations of a general nature, 
few concrete measures have been 
adopted.” As for the so-called battle 
against inflation, “ agreement in assess¬ 
ment has not in general been 
sufficiently expressed in useful 
action.” 

The Emu paper falls short of sug¬ 
gesting any real new economic teeth 
for the EEC. But it comes closer to 
doing so than anything yet. Naturally, 
while Britain and Italy stay out of 
Europe’s common float “ political 
cohesion ” (a euphemism for regional 
policy) may not get anywhere. But 
the paper volunteers that parities can¬ 


not anywhere be fixed or even made 
inflexible during the second stage of 
Emu (1974-76) or soon after ; narrow¬ 
ing margins will only work “ to the 
extent that die workings of the 
exchange market and the convergence 
of economic and structural policy let 
them.” However, changes in parity 
should come under stricter EEC con¬ 
trol operated by a “ discreet and rapid 
procedure ” in the council of ministers 
(a fat hope), and by the vetting of 
credits through the new monetary 
co-operation fund. Europe’s unit of 
account used in the fund should be 
developed to give it “ more extended 
monetary functions ”—the kernel of a 
new central European currency, the 
Europa, in all but name. 

A potential revolution lies in these 
and other suggestions in the paper for 
monitoring the economies of member 
states, for they contain the seeds of 
central control exercised from Brussels. 
For this reason the European parlia¬ 
ment should be allowed to check major 
decisions by giving them a second 
reading if they change too much. 

So member states would agree in 
advance to ceilings on their budget 
deficits and be obliged to consult with 
each other if those ceilings were 
exceeded. National loans would require 
consultation, too. In an earlier draft 
of the document it was suggested that 
countries would hold aside a portion 
of their national budgets which would 
either be spent or kept in reserve under 
community control. This proposal was 
watered down by the president of the 
commission, M. Ortoli, but it and other 
ways of managing national budgets are 
still mentioned as possible tools for 
future community control. If banking 
liquidity deviated from pre-set norms 
the situation would be “ examined ” by 
the community. Lastly, the EEC 
should aim to augment its budget 
spending on structural problems 
sufficiently so that some time after the 
second phase of Emu the EEC budget 
would itself become a tool of economic 
management with the community 
allowed to borrow on the capital 
markets to make its own budget policy 
more flexible. 


Improved by fire 

If the EEC commission gets even half 
what it wants for a social policy, the 
Jack Joneses and Hugh Scanlons of 
this world will have something of a 
surprise. After many changes the report 
of the Irish commissioner, Dr Patrick 
Hillery, now concentrates on employ¬ 
ment policy. It suggests EEC help 



Modesty prevailed with Hillery 


for national retraining programmes, 
including a guarantee against loss of 
income during retraining—with more 
for high unemployment regions than 
low ones. It suggests a study by the 
end of next year on how to enforce 
minimum wages throughout the EEC ; 
community support for unemployment 
benefits is also to be reported on by 
the end of next year ; so is the possi¬ 
bility of making collective agreements 
binding at EEC level ; so is the 
abolition of assembly line work, pilot 
housing schemes for migrant workets 
and equal social rights and education 
for them and their children, whether 
they come from inside the EEC or not. 

In this document the commission 
again backs worker participation in 
management which is at present being 
pursued as a part of the commission’s 
effort to get the Nine to agree to 
uniform company laws. It now also 
promises to look into capital formation 
by workers as well. It makes a vague 
mention of the distribution both of 
income and of wealth. Inevitably, 
school leavers, the handicapped and 
gadgets like a computer-aided job¬ 
finding bureau all get a look in as well. 
So do women,' with good intentions 
expressed for child care, easy working 
hours, paid maternity leave, promotion 
and retraining. 

No commission policy document has 
been under greater fire during its 
preparation from outside or inside the 
commission than this effort by Dr 
Hillery. The criticism has clearly 
worked. The report is not only more 
tightly written and argued than seemed 
likely at one stage. It is also more 
modest. At present it is intended for 
debate only and a final report will not 
follow until the autumn, by which 
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time the big tripartite social conference 
to be held in June by the commission, 
employers and unions should have had 
its effect. Any intention to centralise 
national social policies is sensibly dis¬ 
claimed, and no extravagant plays are 
made for EEC money to back social 
policies until real priorities have 
emerged from the present debate. The 
only hard and fast priority claim for 
EEC money so far, according to M. 
Ortoli and his colleagues, concerns 
Mr Thomson’s regional policy report, 
which is published this week (see The 
Economist, April 14th, page 61, and 
April 21st, page 55). 

A matter of 
industry _ 

Of the three other policy reports which 
the commission has produced, the first, 
on environment, although containing a 
mass of useful technical work, is too 
general in its intentions and universal 
in its aims to provoke comment. The 
second, on energy, is clearly aimed at 
corralling the oil companies into EEC 
supervision so that a real community 
dialogue with the oil countries on the 
one hand and with Japan and America 
on the other can begin. Beyond this it 
leaves the EEC’s oil options sensibly 
open. All new growth of electric power 
should, according to the document, be 
accounted for by nuclear power by the 
mid-1980s, and to this end the com¬ 
mission will make proposals so that the 
Nine can decide their policy on the 
vexed question of enriched uranium 
supplies by the end of this year. 

The third of this final batch of 
reports is on that old Brussels favourite 
which never gets anywhere with the 
member states, a policy on industry, 


science and technology. This time it 
may be different, since the commis¬ 
sion document out this week takes the 
Paris summit at its word and proposes 
a huge and detailed timetable which, if 
the Nine agree to it, would commit 
them to decisions over a vast range of 
technical harmonisation and other 
measures stretching from this year until 
* 979 - 

Once again the Ortoli stamp, 
whereby every policy has somehow to 
complement the others, is evident. So 
the industry document makes great 
play of the part a planned policy can 
make in the shaping of society and the 
environment, in regional policy and in 
providing employment. Less plausibly, 
it also tries to reconcile die promotion 
of cross-frontier mergers with the EEC’s 
official policy of free competition. But 
it also makes a new and useful point in 
Brussels, that the big, advanced 
industries like computers and aerospace 
which the Nine should be promoting 
share many of the same problems as the 
rundown ones like shipbuilding and 
textiles. 

What can be done about it ? The 
new policy includes its fair share of 
gadgets, like the company marriage 
bureau to be set up soon and an 
attempt to get those state bodies in the 
Nine which finance industry and in 
some cases provide risk capital to work 
together and with the European Invest¬ 
ment Bank to promote industries and 
partnerships across frontiers. Britain 
may find itself disqualified from this 
last measure since its state finance 
body, the Industrial Reorganisation 
Corporation, no longer exists. 

The commission also makes one 
suggestion which is long overdue. 
Without actually saying so, it can see 
that 'die various projects to harmonise 


EEC company law and particularly to 
set up a fresh statute for the so-called 
European company may get bogged 
down in disputes over compulsory 
worker participation in management. 
The commission therefore formally 
proposes in this document the adoption 
in Europe of the successful French 
idea by which companies can effec¬ 
tively merge or cartelise their operations 
without formally doing so. In France 
this has mostly meant quite small 
companies banding together without 
merging, which has made it easier for 
the free competition men in Brussels 
to let the deals through. Now the com¬ 
mission itself is suggesting that such 
arrangements should be allowed in 
Europe as a whole in order “ to 
encourage enterprises of all sizes, with¬ 
out regard to their legal form, to 
collaborate for the various ends and 
along very flexible lines.” 

Lastly, the commission is making 
another attempt to get to grips with 
the nationalism of public purchasing 
contracts. Purchases by public and semi¬ 
public authorities account for 17 per 
cent of the EEC’s industrial market, 
and are growing, whereas they account 
for only 5 per cent of EEC trade. The 
commission therefore threatens to take 
member states to the court of justice. 
The existing provisions of articles 30, 
90 and 100 of 'the Treaty of Rome 
should allow it to do so if it has the 
courage. But it needs, first, the council 
to pass existing draft directives which 
might oblige member states to publish 
contracts up for tender. The commis¬ 
sion itself would like to promote 
hearings to expose the problem and is 
also toying with the idea of a com¬ 
mittee of inquiry in the European 
parliament to look into restrictive public 
purchasing contracts. 


Key indicators: The Nine—jobs and money 


Growth is ripping ahead in 
most European countries, 
above all in Germany. The 
commission forecast on 
Thursday that industrial 
production in the Nine 
should rise by just over 

6 per cent this year. But the 
danger that old-fashioned 
pressures on resources of 
plant and labour will soon 
add to inflationary problems 

Latest 3 
months 

Industrial production 
Index % change on 
1970 previous one 
=100 3 mths year 

Unemployment 

Index % change on 
1970 previous one 
=100 3 mths year 

Money supply 

Index % change on 

1970 previous one 
=100 3 mths year 

Germany 

France 

Britain 

Italy 

Holland 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Ireland 

110 

119 

108 

103 

117t 

113t 

110* 

109** 

+ 5 
+ 34 
+ 1 
+ 4 
+ 2* 

+ 7\ 

nil 

4- 3 

+ 10 
+ 8 
+1U 

+ 2i 
+ 8 
+ 7i 

-1- 7 
+ 54 

143 

141 

112* 

117“ 

211 

125 

58 

110 

-24 

- 4 
-13 

- 3 
-18 

- 3 
-48 

- 4 

+ 4 

nil 
-27 
+ 15 
+ 10 
+ 12f 
-80 
- 4 

139 

140** 

151* 

137** 

134** 

127" 

127+ 

135t 

+ 5 

+ 4 
+ 74 

+ 4 
+ 4 
+ 4 
+ 4 

+ 64 

+ 15 
+ 19 
+30 
+ 18 
+16 
+ 12 
+ 154 
+ 18 

is becoming more real. The 

United States 

113 

+ 2 

+10 

108 

- 6 

-12 

136+ 

+ 3 

+ 12 

consequent shift to tighter 

Japan 

net 

+ 54 

+12 

114 

- 64 

- 6 

163+ 

+ 7 

+24 

monetary policies will show 












up in money supply data Index numbers (seasonally adjusted) refer to the three months to January and February, 

in The weeks no come. 1973. except *(2nd quarter), **( October), ((December), ((March and April). Industrial pro¬ 

duction excludes construction. Unemployment indexes based on actual numbers. Money 
supply includes time deposits. 
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BANCA NAZIONALE 
DEL LAVORO 


Condensed Statement of Condition of the Bank and its Special Credit Sections 

as of December 31,1972. 


LIABILITIES 

Capital and Surplus . 

Deposits, Bonds in circulation, etc. 

Guarantees, Acceptances, Confirmed Letters of Credit, etc. 

Forward Foreign Exchange Sold . 

Creditors for forward Foreign Exchange Transactions . 

Other Liabilities . 

Net Profit . 


Depositors of Securities. 

Securities deposited with others 


ASSETS 

Cash and due from Banks . 

Government and other securities. 

Loans, Discounts and Correspondents. 

Customers' Liabilities for Guarantees. Acceptances, etc. 
Debtors for forward Foreign Exchange Transactions ... 

Forward Foreign Exchange Bought . 

Other Assets . 

Investment in Subsidiaries and Affiliates . 

Bank Premises and other Real Estate . 


Securities on Deposit .... 
Depositaries of Securities 


* Equivalent of the Italian Lira amounts converted at the yaar.and official rata of exchange. 
**Of which £8,784,850 due by capital subscribers. 

HEAD OFFICE: Via Vittorio Veneto, 119 - Rome 

BRANCHES throughout Italy, in Madrid and New York. 
AFFILIATES ABROAD: Lavoro Bank A.G., Zurich; 

Lavoro Bank Finance Company N.V., Curasao. 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES in: Brussels, Buenos Aires, 
Caracas, Frankfurt a/M, London, Mexico City, Montreal, 

New York, Paris, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, 

Singapore, Sydney, and Tokyo. 

U.K. REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 

Barrington House, 59 Gresham Street, London E.C.2. 


(In Pounds Sterling)* 
31.12.1972 

159,833,120** 

7,047,138,646 

550,366.582 

793,452.266 

695.590.929 
811,845,518 

9,047,546 

10,067,274,607 

2,245,934,909 

1,025,699,632 

13.338.909.148 

726,021,689 

1,059,455,923 

5,739,168,743 

550,366.582 

793,452.266 

695.590.929 
476,665,626 

26,028,375 

524,474 

10,087,274,607 

2,245,934,909 

1,025,699,632 

13.338.909.148 
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When you own your business, 
u hare good reason to make your customers 


f / 


M . 


■ V 

■ ti* -.j£\ 


log. J. HOSCHEK 

C L. LOIZOU 

A. Rdnda K RIS TENSE N 

Robort COVAL 

MkM CHEVALIER 

Hwy HONCZEK 

National Car Austria 

National Car Cypni* 

National Car Danmark 

National Car Franca 

National Car Franco 

Natlmal Cm Ornnmrf 
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C G. KRAAKMAN 

Michaal 6 RYAN 

Carmina da BUSTIS 

Anthony 0. ZAHRA 

S.W. STfA 

Mb UiH Malt LEITXa 

National Car Holland 

National Car Iroland 

National Car holy 

National Cor Malta 

National Car Norway 

National Cor Portugal 


T GARRIDO 

Antonio MARQUEZ 

Stura JOHANSSON 

Jdrg VASICEK 

Erdal VIDOR! 

Cacil A. REOFERN 

National Car Spam 

National Car Canary Islandi 

National Car Swadan 

National Car Switrarland 

National Car Turkay 

National Car Umtad Kingdom 


Salo SCHARF 
National Car liraal 


Fuad I KURBAN 
National Cai Labanon 


You can rent a car from 
other large companies-like ours. 
You can even rent from one 
with as much as 25 years 
experience - like ours. 

But the important difference 
between National Car Rental 


J. ELHARRAR 
National Car Morocco 


Raouf BENZAKOUR 
National Car Tunma 




and other international 
networks is this: we each own 
our company and our personal 
reputations are at stake. 

We have a special interest 
in making you happy... 
hopefully, you will come back I 




Vauxhall 

by General Motors 


National Car RentaL.\vith affiliates that care. 
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Because 
it was high time 
something was done 
about car rental. 



We offer Opel 
^ and Vauxhall 

by General Motors 
and other 
W fine cars 
W of your choice. 
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When the body silently signals for help... 

Twenty-four hours a day, the Philips Patient Monitoring System 
watches over critically ill patients. In intensive care units, cardiac care 
departments, operating theatres and recovery rooms. It continuously 
displays the EC(.i, heart and respiration rates, temperature and blood 
pressure. Monitors othervital functions of several patients at once and 
immediately alerts staff when pre-set limits are exceeded.The PMS is one 
of the most advanced developments in the field of medical electronics. 

Our system sounds the alarm 


A • J' ■ S' • A' • . 


PHILIPS 


PH I LI PS the innovators 






Books 

The flowers that bloom in 

the spring 

Best sellers 2 Kingsley Amis 4 Doris Lessing 5 Strachey7 
Livingstone8 Dark Lady 11 Pubs 15 Sam Brittan16 Monsters19 
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Of bees and ships and publishers 


It is said that such are the wiirr It lad- 
mi’ and the aerodynamics o] the 
humblehee that, in princijile, it cannot 
fly. Yet it does, althoii"h- as J. K. 
(jallnatth has (jointed out the know- 
led,ire that it defies the lomhined auth¬ 
ority of I.-aac Neve ton and the hi others 
Wright must keep the hee m constant 
feai of a craik-up The humhlehee is 
therefoie a successful but insecure 
insect. Lookiiii; hack over the past few 
years ol plummetin'', profits, spiralline, 
costs, limned meieeis, gtim times in 
the Ameiiean market, and looking for- 
wanl with some apprehension to what 
the future holds in the. way of teelmo- 
lo,!;u al t lixngc and ai;etet',ation, Hiitish 
publishers must occasionally fed some 
professional sympathy for the humhle¬ 
hee. Their operations, too, hover over 
the trull between the improbable and 
the impossible. 

A harsher analogy is that British 
publishing is rather like the British 
shipbuilding industry. Both produce 
products which are--individually con¬ 
sidered- “ unique " and which, there¬ 
fore, ate supposed not to lend them¬ 
selves to hatch production lcchmc|ucs. 
Both operate with relatively hit’ll 
labour costs ; both have to wotk with 
long “ lead times between initiation 
and completion of a project. Both have 
cash-flow piohlcms publishers because 
they have to hand out so much for, 
accordtm; to their authors, so little) in 
advances. Both have an historical tra¬ 
dition of gentlemanly incompetence 
which makes it difficult for them to 


deal with foreign competition. Both 
tend to think in terms of survival, 
lather than a decent rate of return ; 
both take on projects they know, or 
at least suspect, will he unprofitable in 
older to keep the machine ticking over. 
Both industries have also responded to 
straitened circumstances in similar 
ways: rationalisation into larger units 
!a voluntary process in publishing, 
painfully yovcinmerit-mspired in the 
case ol shipbuilding) ; the introduction 
ol modern management techniques to 
smooth out production bottlenecks ; 
and the ml induction of some element 
of financial control. 

Indeed in both businesses the rise of 
the accountants has been viewed as a 
rinsed blessing and is held to lx* largely 
ii'sponsihle for driving quite a few 
voting editors out of the bigger pub¬ 
lishing conglomerates and into found¬ 
ing small publishing houses of their 
own, where their creative talents are, 
presumably, less hampered by cost- 
benefit analysis. No doubt also many 
employers were sorry to see them go ; 
hut if, like Weidenfcid and Nicolson, 
your piofits slip from i^t.yjo in 1968 
to a mere By-joo in 1970 then cost 
accounting becomes something of a 
necessary evil. 

But peihaps the most important 
parallel between these two apparently 
dissimilai industries is the fact that 
they operate in a market where the 
demand for their pioduct is notoriously 
unpiedictable. One could perhaps have 
piedicted that the closure of the Sue/ 


Canal would have generated an up¬ 
surge in the world demand for slops, 
or that BBC television’s “ Forsyte 
Saga,” “ Henry VIII,” " Elizabeth R ” 
and “ Civilisation " series would spark 
oil' a demand for related books. But 
who could have foreseen the shipping 
implications of President Nixon’s deci¬ 
sion to sell surplus American grain to 
the Soviet Union and China ? Or, for 
that matter, could anyone have pre¬ 
dicted the boom in occult and other 
para-religious hooks that is currently 
sweeping through the publishing world ? 

Publishers, at least, regard the fickle¬ 
ness of public taste with a certain 
cynical detachment ; it is something 
they have learned to live with over the 
centuries, an occupational hazard. 
'They respond to tire situation in dif¬ 
ferent ways : a minority of publishers, 
such as Harrap, opts out more or less 
and concentrates on keeping a hack-list 
going well ; at the other extreme 
another minority of firms such as Wolfe 
Publishing is obsessed with fads, hell¬ 
bent on riding the tiger of public taste. 
And the vast majority of publishers, 
like everyone else in this country, is 
solidly ensconced in the centre, doing 
a hit of everything and hoping for the 
odd bestseller. 

This begs the question ; what is a 
bestseller ? In the British context it 
is hard to say. For one thing, reliable 
information on sales is often impossible 
to obtain because of the obsessive 
see reev with which publishers in this 
country ply then trade, and the only 
regular tabulation of sales—published 
weekly m the Evening Standard—is not 


Spring has been a little late this year 


The publishing year is liaditionally 
seasonal The autumn eiop is sown to 
make an iiuhgestibly large (lliristinas 
1111 al, and bulk'd up with bunks that 
publishers base held on to through the 
di ad summer months The harvest 
slops sharp at tin end "f November, 
suite no jighl-lhulking book-buyer is 
supposed to leave his ihooang to the 
Iasi few (lavs before Christmas, or 
ijlhei lire.nut no right-thinking hook- 
si Her will want 10 stock new hooks in 
die las' shopping days, dial is why 
CluiMtnas teviews aie insatiably of 
hlt-oyei Novtmbei glossies, unless 
like I'hr /-.'(< im'mnt: the reviewers 
usi the time to dial with the sott of 
hooks like children's hleratnie' never 
"(bitwise covered 111 iheir paper 

The spring season is less lived. 
I n rion. wliicli blossoms well in spring. 


had been mildly blighted by the rules 
for the luscious Cy.ooo Booker pn/c , 
but they have been improved, and the 
spiing flowering is particularly good 
this year But ihcic is annthei hopeful 
i hange spring is getting later. In 
1971, the postal .strike concealed or 
conluscd the publishers' shuffle into 
Apnl, but it was noticeable last year and 
more so this. Not only Januaty but 
also February and Match were low-key 
publishing months ; the snows did not 
really melt until April 

This, coimary to the metaphor, is 
all 10 the good Reeause molt and 
more publishers seem to he realising 
that it is not economic suicide to 
publish in June anil July, because late 
April and early May now seem to 
have become the Hut* spring peak, to 
which publishers slowly build up 


through the new year, there is much 
more chance that the spring harvest 
will consist of something more than 
those hooks for winch author, editor 
or publisher have missed an auluum 
deadline ; and, from the reviewer’s 
point ol view, that the good books 
will not tumble out in a single ava¬ 
lanche in one cold March week, to 
grow dusty and unwanted by the time 
he has energy to tackle them and his 
editor has mom to carry the results 
of Ins exhausted scribbling. It would 
of course be presumptious to suppose 
that this was in publishers' minds—it 
would anyway be presumptious to 
suppose they have a corporate mind. 
But it is nice that this year—the first for 
a < nuple of decades that The Economist 
has waited until May to review spring 
books the publishers' flowers, unlike 
the May gardener's, do not tempt one 
to say that you should have been here 
last week. 
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exactly comprehensive since it is based 
only on information voluntarily sup¬ 
plied by a small number of booksellers. 
The definition of a bestseller also varies 
from one publisher to another, so that 
a genuine piece of original scholar¬ 
ship whose sales pleased, say, Cam¬ 
bridge University Press would have the 
Penguin board reaching for the 
librium. In fact, for non-fiction at least, 
the level of hardback sales needed to 
establish a book as a success in its 
publisher’s eyes is very low indeed. 
Chatto and Wiridus, for example, is 
still reeling from the shock of seeing 
Professor Quentin Bell’s biography of 
Virginia Woolf shift “ several hundred 
copies a week ” and even volume one 
of Mr Muggeridge’s memoirs, so widely 
noticed everywhere, has just reached 
jo,000 hardback sales. A conservative 
definition of a non-fiction bestseller, in 
lliitisli terms, would probably be a book 
that sold between 7,000 and 10,000 
copies in a year. By contrast, the fiction 
bestseller threshold must be around 
-,0.000 haulhaek sales, though this may 
be falling as prices rise. Although pub¬ 
lishers talk more of maximising sales 
than of their rate of return, the rising 
puce of fiction must lower their hard¬ 
back sights a little. 

What does a publisher need in order 
to tecognise a book as a potential best¬ 
seller The stock reply in the trade 
((insists of a single word : “Hair." It's 
.1 gift—rather like water-divining—one 
is told ; some have it, some don't. One 
of those who do is Mr Ernest Herht of 
Souvenir Press, publisher of Harold 
Bobbins, Arthur Hailey and Elaine 
Morgan among others, and known as 
a good man at picking winners. Apart 
Iroin his fiction successes (iri a way less 
interesting) Mr Ilicht published the 
most unlikely bestseller of recent times, 
"Chariot of the Cods” by Erich Von 
Danikcn, an engaging little tome which 
posed the question “ Was God an 
Astronaut ? ” and answered it to its 
own satisfaction and (presumably) to 
the satisfaction of the people who 
bought 102,000 hardback and well over 
;m paperback copies of the English 
language edition. Nobody knows why 
the book did so well, although dark 
inmterings are occasionally heard 
about the Apollo programme and the 
alleged flight of youth from scientific 
laiionality. The main thing is, it is said, 
that Mr Ilecht had a feeling in his 
bones at>out the book (strengthened, no 
doubt, by the 20,000 sales of the Ger¬ 
man edition), was farsighted enough to 
acquire the English language rights, 
and lias since been laughing all the 
way to the bank. 

This business of “ flair ” is not en¬ 
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tirely tied up in feelings in bones, which 
is often a lazy answer given by those 
who have not taken the trouble to push 
behind the publishing mystique. A suc¬ 
cessful publisher will have an almost 
instinctive awareness of the state of 
his market at a given time. This be¬ 
comes important when dealing with 
books which are slightly ahead of their 
time, in the sense that they represent 
the first drawing together of hitherto 
unconnected strands on the fringes of 
public consciousness. Mr Gordon 
Rattray-Taylor’s “ The Biological 
Time Bomb ” is a good example of this 
kind of synthesising book, in that it 
was a popular exposition of the impli¬ 
cations of a huge volume of research 
on the molecular basis of life. 


Pop science 

Another example is Mr Desmond 
Morris’s “The Naked Ape.” In the 
r950s and iqfios, Konrad Lorenz, Niko 
Tinbergen and other ethnologists had 
begun to capture popular imagination 
with their studies of instinctual habits, 
ritual and aggression in birds and 
animals. But the conclusions of Dar¬ 
winian tlieoiy (plus a good deal more) 
bad not been diawn in popular terms 
to demonstrate the links between 
animal and human behaviour. Mr 
Moi i is, who was then curator of main-, 
mals at the London Zoo, saw this 
clearly and outlined his view to a 
neighbour of bis, who just happened to 
be Mr Toni Mascliler of Jonathan 
Cape. Mr Mascliler became quickly 
convinced that a book with this theme 
would do very well indeed. Mr 
M orris took a -Eg,000 advance and, 
encouraged by Mr Mascliler, completed 
the book in late 196b. " The Naked 
Ape ’’ subsequently justified its pub¬ 
lisher's generosity bv selling over 
100,000 hardback and 550,000 paper¬ 
back copies in the British market alone, 
anil countless more clsewhctc. 

Some few books become bestsellers 
because they have something new to 
say (which is riot at all the same thing 
as having something true to say : that 
has precious little to do witli the defi¬ 
nition of bestselling non-fiction). 
Others succeed because they have a 
fresh way of saying things. Miss Ger¬ 
maine Greer’s “The Female Eunuch” 
had both. The book was commissioned 
for Granada by Mr Sonny Mehta on 
the basis of a nine-page synopsis. Mr 
Mehta had known Miss Greer since 
their time at Cambridge together, and 
they had talked on and oil about the 
possibility of her writing a book. The 
decision to go ahead with the book 
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was, according to Mr Mehta, almost a 
reflex action after seeing the synopsis. 
Reading it recently, several years and 
half a million copies latei, even an out¬ 
sider can see what he meant ; instead 
of a dreary list of chapter headings 
Miss Greer had piesented him with an 
impassioned mini-essay which captures 
quite brilliantly the seething spirit of 
the book. Mr Mehta savs that lie 
always expected the book to sell well, 
but was taken aback by its phenomenal 
success : it is still selling at the .same 
1 ale as the fiction bestseller “ Papillon ” 

about 1,000 copies a week. 

Wiitten from an anarchist indivi¬ 
dualist stance, it elected to be alone at 
a time when women were beginning to 
tome together in a social and political 
movement. It used a hattciy of literary 
techniques to get Us points acioss and 
was constructed in a less strurtuied and 
more readable form ilian, say, Miss 
Kate Millett’,. “Sexual Politics,” an 
important book that howevei lead anil 
felt like the PhD dissertation it was. 
One expects a publisher with “Hair” 
to recognise factors like these. But the 
handling of books like “The Female 
Eunuch " and “ 1 he Naked Ape ” is 
important. Take the title, for example , 
Miss (beer had suggested “Whs' 1 
Despise Women " as an alternative. The 
choice of the actual title and the dis¬ 
tinctive jacket design was made with 
great can* : accoiding to rival publisher 
Mr Ilecht, they weie a decisive factor 
in the book’s success. And to this day 
Mi Tom Mascliler is convinced that 
one ol the most mipoitant decisions 
lie made in die launching ol “ The 
Naked Ape" was to senali.se it in the 
Sundae Mirim latiici than the Sunday 
Times or the Obseivei. 

So wlieie will 197 j's non-fietional 
bestselleis come liom The people 
who know aie the Masehlrrs, the 
llechis and the Mehtas ol this world, 
and they, of course, aren’t saying. The 
outsidei, like the weather forecaster, 
is driven to extrapolating trends. Books 
on the enviionment (particularly die 
reasoned leplies to the anti-growth 
barrage ol last year) will continue to 
do quite well, although the hysterical 
peak of that pameular boom is over. 
L.ikewise some (male) publishers will 
make money out of women’s lib, especi¬ 
ally when the demand for women's 
.sitidies in universities begins to make 
itself felt. People will continue to read 
everything they rail lay their hands on 
on the occult and, for some curious 
reason, there will be a spate of books 
on the 11130s —a trend which is even 
making itself fell in fiction, as the next 
article shows. 
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Fiction 


Onward, cultural 
soldiers __ 

THE WOODEN SHEPHERDESS 

By Richard Hughes. 

Chatto and Windus 390 pages. 
£2.75. 

URBAN THE NINTH 

By Bruce Marshall. 

Constable. 192 pages. £1.70. 

THE RIVERSIDE VILLAS MURDER 

By Kingsley Amis. 

Cape. 224 pages. £1.95. 

IN THE COUNTRY OF THE SKIN 

By Peter Redgrove. 

Routt edge and Kegan Paul. 149 
pages. £2.25. 

CHRISTIE MALRYS OWN 
DOUBLE-ENTRY 

By B. S.Johnson. 

Collins. 188 pages. £2. 

MUSEUMS AND WOMEN 

By John Updike. 

Deutsch. 280 pages. £1.95. 

INKLINGS 

By Dan Jacobson. 

Weidenteld and Nicolson. 197 
pages. £2.25. 

Confronted by a score of new novels 
compel ini' lor his attention, the fiction 
reviewer is always tempted to treat the 
whole lot to the kind of blurb- 
skimming that quite rightly annoys 
publishers and infuriates their authors, 
each ol whom will feel that his brain¬ 
child requires at least the undivided 
attention of a learned and perceptive 
critic. This reviewer acknowledges Ins 
cowardice in trying to make a kind of 
sense onh out of those new books in 
which his tastes-—or distastes—-and 
those of his leaders might plausibK be 


supposed to coincide. The instinct to 
self-abasement aroused by so large a 
Hood of talent will not let him escape 
without apology to those whose work 
he may seem to have dismissed. 

It is curious, and cannot be coinci¬ 
dental, that the best of this chosen 
batch arc tied one way or another to 
the 1930s, a scurrilously maligned 
decade that, with hindsight, can be 
seen to have provided us with a para¬ 
digm of, and a climacteric in, the long 
unfolding of western man’s activity 
and interests. It is only gradually that 
we are coming to understand how 
much more important an historical 
event was the second world war than 
the first, that bloody hinge of history : 
up to 1940 an illusion still persisted of 
the beneficial character of progress. 
Nor was it solely, although chiefly, an 
illusion of the suburban classes : did 
ever the poor, and the working classes 
generally, follow the script more faith¬ 
fully than in the 1930s And did a 
trace ol that illusion persist after 
1 94 5 '■ 

Mr Richard Hughes and Mr Bruce 
Marshall are in the best sense men of 
the 1930s, their styles and approach 
to the art of fiction marching as to 
Waugh against the armies of the 
damned and ignorant. And Mr Kings¬ 
ley Amis is clearly a boy of the 1930s 
■land one who, fleshing out, ronnoisseur- 
ish and waspishly reactive in his fruit¬ 
ful years, must wonder who it is he 
sees faintly reflected in Kvelyn’s 
asterisked diaries). “ The Wooden 
Shepherdesscomes 12 years after the 
first volume of Mr Hughes's trilogy, 
“The Human Predicament," and it re¬ 
inforces the feeling (that arose initially 
perhaps only because of its title) that 
an obscure relationship exists between 
it and "La Condition Humanir ” —a 
sort of western bourgeois riposte to 
Malraux's great revolutionary eastern. 
That is a long time between books, anti 


for one whose copy of “The Fox in 
the Attic” has been long mislaid it is 
an uneasy business remembering its 
substance and trying to think of it and 
its sequel as an expanding whole. But 
“ The Wooden Shepherdess ” will not 
stand self-sufficient (and indeed will not 
give up its full flavour until the last 
volume is added before, one earnestly 
pleads, another 12 years go by) : such 
is its quality that the reader is forever 
desperate to go on and desperate to 
go back to find the beginnings of the 
characters who here surface like 
drowning men in the sea of history 
and go under for the second time in 
*934- 

Taking us from the Munich putsch 
to the Night of the Long Knives, Mr 
Hughes delineates the collapsing props 
of the illusion through glimpses into 
the private lives of Augustine Penry- 
llerbert and his friends, relations and 
servants ; and through the more public 
lives of Adolf Hitler and his friends, 
relations and servants—for Hughes is 
never timid about putting into his fic¬ 
tion the principals of the drama unfold¬ 
ing in fact. It is a dangerous technique, 
and has here—as it almost always 
does—-exacted the penalty of allowing 
the fictions to seem more real than the. 
facts. But one detects underlying this 
another technical device that may at 
last produce in the trilogy that fusion 
of Hughes’s twin talents for history and 
fiction that we—and he too, presumably 
—have hungered for : in “ The Fox in 
the Attic ” the small actors loomed 
uncomfortably large, anti the figure of 
Hitler was no bigger than a man's 
hand. The two are more evenly 
matched in “The Wooden Shep¬ 
herdess,” the fictions attenuating and 
the Fulnei solidifying • ought one to 
guess that in the final part it is they 
who will be shadows, hard to discern 
against the mobilising crowds, and he 
who will dominate ? Not so starkly, 
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perhaps. For although one would not 
grieve too much for the Kessens, end¬ 
lessly turning in their minds the mean¬ 
ing of Hitler but content to ignore the 
more obvious clues, one would be sorry 
to see less of Augustine, who, beginning 
this book as the pet Englishman of a 
group of solipsistic adolescents in Pro¬ 
hibition America, is clearly getting a 
grip on himself by the end ; and one 
would be sadly bereaved by any 
diminution of the role of Mitzi, the 
Kessens’ daughter, who in this book 
(airies her blindness and her religious 
passion into a Carmelite nunnery, to 
suffer noble and terrible ecstasies and 
to embody the key to Hughes’s puzzle ; 
reluctantly, one also sees a big future 
for Nellie and her baby Syl, pent above 
a slaughterhouse in a Coventry slum. 
It is wonderfully done, the central 
panel of an undoubted masterpiece : 
anybody who still thinks fiction is 
important should hasten to buy it 
bind “The Fox in the Attic’’), and 
urge Mr Hughes to hasten, too. 

“Urban the Ninth’’ is a slighter 
novel, also the middle panel of a trip¬ 
tych but less tied that Mr Hughes’s 
hook to its first volume, and theiefore 
m a way a more satisfying lead. It des- 
(tibes how Cardinal Spyers (Mr Mar¬ 
shall’s hero from “The llishop”) is 


elected as a compromise candidate to 
a suddenly emptied papal throne, and 
at once sets about the restoration of 
his church after the ravages of per¬ 
missiveness and compromise so 
blithely supported by his predecessors 
(Marx I among them). He is a Truman 
rather than a Douglas-Home stop-gap, 
and seeks his enemies everywhere, find¬ 
ing them all too easily among both 
friends in Spain and America and foes 
in eastern Europe. We are in 1990, 
and diplomatic and commercial pres¬ 
sures and the intelligent manipulation 
of mass venality have long since 
reduced the world to near-paganism. 
There are farcical elements in Urban’s 
incumbency, afloat alone on the See 
of Peter, and it is rpiite easy to be 
misled by them and by the general 
lightness and dryness of the willing 
into believing that “ Urban the 
Ninth ” is the kind of satire we have 
been conditioned to over the past 
decade—designed to raise a laugh 
rather than to knock down iniquity. 
Mr Marshall is nothing if not serious ; 
it is then tempting to see Ins chinch as 
a svmbol of the world in its decadence. 
Rut it is used not as a microcosm but 
as a macrocosm -a manorosm of a 
single mail, decent by rather old- 
fashioned lights, sTTking to restore and 


preserve his integrity in the face of 
what appears to him to be a united 
front of organised corruption, conscious 
of his long gestation in a dying culture 
and of his responsibilities towards it 
and towards the jeereis who kirk it 
prematurely into the giave. 

Roth Mr Hindu's and Mi Maishall 
are giving accounts— remaikably .simi¬ 
lar accounts beneath their different 
trappings—of how western man has 
brought himself to the brink ol the 
pit and must soon fall to uttei perdi¬ 
tion. Loss of will, illusory escape from 
the demands of virtue, an enduring 
frivolity of purpose and, ultimately, 
the unshakable vanity of man are the 
elements of their analyses. Mr Kingsley 
Aims, Waugh cries apart, has 110 com¬ 
parable licence to disseminate 
jeremiads ; and foitunately for every¬ 
body he attempts m “The Riverside 
Villas Murder” no more —but no less 
—than lie has in previous novels : the 
close delineation of people m their par¬ 
ticular surroundings. Rut where he has 
often cruelly mocked the pictonsions 
both of people and suiiouiidiiigs, the 
milieu of ins new book is constnu led 
with ail allectionate and only mildly 
parodic meticulousness that bears wit¬ 
ness not only to 11 is undoubted nos¬ 
talgia for a prewar boyhood but also to 
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his liking for the minor literary form 
- the detective story—that enjoyed its 
golden age in the 1930s. Indeed, one 
or two clues to modernity apart (like 
too many brand-names, too few attacks 
of guilt over “ giving in ’’ to sex), if 
the rest of his work is lost and this 
survives, it will be veiy hard to believe 
that he was not the coeval of Margery 
Allingham and Agatha Christie. 
Except, of course, that it is much more 
of a novel than either of those admir¬ 
able ladies could manage, and its sub¬ 
ject is not murder but, in Colette’s 
phrase, l.i Mr in flrrbr : it explores 
what happens to adolescents faced for 
the first time vvith that loss of faith in 
the adult-as-hero that both abets and 
destroys toothful fantasy. 

Peter Furneaux, 14, is faced with his 
father’s possible Creal War cowardice 
and deceit as well as the possibility that 
he did the murder ; with a most wel¬ 
come seduction out of loathed inno¬ 
cence by his neighbour’s comely wife ; 
and with some dangerous encountcis 
with a police chief widely known to 
be a reformed queer. It all helps m 
growing up, and in the end he turns 
out to be a sensible lad —but not before 
the rest of m have had an entertaining, 
wholly absorbing and in its way 
thought-provoking toui-rle-lorce from 
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the best operator in the business. 

Mr Peter Redgrovo and Mr B. S. 
Johnson have embarked on tours of a 
different sort—Mr Redgiove on a sur¬ 
realistic (and by no means unpreten¬ 
tious) exploration of a creative 
schizophrenia, Mr Johnson on a kind 
of cost-benefit study of the life of his 
creature Chiistie Malrv (“in account 
with THEM’) "In the Country of 
the Skm ” can he recommended to 
roadeis with great patience, plenty of 
time, ail experimental east of mind and 
a real willingness to suspend the inhibi¬ 
tions of logical thought in order to 
leeeive with full foice the blows of a 
remoi seless stream of quasi-poetir 
imagery Hard going, but it does stir 
the hairs on the back of the neck if 
persevered with. Also it is Routledge 
and Kcgan Paul's first fiction for as 
long as anybody can remember, and 
it would be a pity to put them off. 

“Chiistie Malrv’s Own Double- 
Entiy," on the other hand, is easy to 
read and quickly finished - and none 
the worse for that, considering its 
iHcntless approval of that basest of 
human vices, envy. Christie Malrv has 
his revenge for ugliness and “socialism 
not given a chance ’’ (credited to 
THEM at C311,398.00) b\ selflessly 
taking the trouble “to murder '20,000 
innocents and perpetrate a mild hoax 
or two : and the reader’s recompense ~ 
a Chiistie Malty riddled with cancer 
and expo ini’, under drugs -gives little 
satisfaction One would like to take 
the somewhat muted plaudits of ,1 few 
of Mr Johnson’s fellow-novelists, 
gathered on the back of the jacket for 
out pei suasion, with the seriousness 
they each deserve ; but cheerfulness 
will keep breaking through 

Two collections of short stories, 
"Museums and Women’’ by Mr John 
Updike and “Inklings’’ bv Mr Dan 
Jacobson, fall naturally (no doubt to 
the separate but equal disgust of them 
both) together. John Updike has a long, 
s.irl face, and from the back of the 
jacket it wryly challenges the reader 
to take him seriously. This is a chal¬ 
lenge easily taken up, for he writes 
with irons and enormous technical 
skill and Ins matter is worrying. The 
stories strangely distance themselves 
from life ; tliev are full of the wonder 
of natural objects, surreal, illustrated 
fiom obscure manuals of pond 
creatures, histories of technology, 
encyclopedias ; dies are obsessed 
with what can be seen and touched 
and stood upon and fallen over and 
banged into. It is not what was meant 
by one who earlier found “ tongues in 
trees, books in the running brooks, 


sermons in stones ” : it is coruscating 
and chilling. He writes, and we com¬ 
pulsively read, alone. 

From the back of his book-jacket, 
Dan Jacobson stares out, looking for 
all the world like H. G. Wells and 
challenging us not to take him seriously. 
Ho writes out of an earlier model 
where connexion is all, and enough, 
and his stories (set mostly in his native. 
South Africa) eschew almost entirely 
that doors-of-perception preoccupation 
with the material world that has 
afForded entry into understanding for 
so many postwar European and Ameri¬ 
can writers. People, more real than we 
could bear in flesh and blood, rub one 
against another, abrading their souls, 
acting because they interact ; yet they, 
too, achieve all too little communica¬ 
tion, and the ironically painful endings 
to many of these stories seem somehow 
a way of punishing them for their 
failure to he less like real people than 
their author’s talent has made them. 
Being not so real, his readers can con¬ 
nect and understand, prodded by that 
blunt, clear prose until we herd 
together, sharing the warmth that 
seems denied forever to his creatures. 

Night's candle 

THE SUMMER BEFORE THE DARK 
By Doris Lessing. 

Cape 241 pages. £1.95. 

Their aie books, not too many, in 
evciy language that do not easily give 
up their surface meaning although 
they arc for the most part simply and 
stiaightfoiwardK written ; but winch 
convey instantly to the reader such in¬ 
timations of profound truth that in 
some wav the ballast of his conscious¬ 
ness is shifted and he takes on a per- 
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manent mental list. Such works, al¬ 
though the product of this most careful 
and painstaking art, seem not to be 
artefacts but the record of a direct 
connection between the writer and 
some mythogenic power, so that one 
understands why there is still a cur¬ 
rency for the explanation of the writer’s 
work ; such books assume the qualities 
of talismans against the punishments 
of living and the frightful promise of 
mortality. There are many rhetorical 
essays of great felicity, but they are not 
read—if they are read at all—for the 
same reason as “ Urn Burial ” is read ; 
Mrs Doris Lessing’s new novel differs 
m the same way from the multitude of 
good novels now taking the spring air. 

“ The Summer Before the Dark ” 
concerns Kate Brown who, in her mid- 
40s, grass-widowed, grown-up children 
away on their private concerns, takes a 
taxing and overpaid job nannying con¬ 
ferences of international civil servants ; 
goes to Turkey ; has a frustrating 
“ love ” affair in Spain with a younger 
man who falls ill ; is severely ill her¬ 
self and recuperates in a London hotel ; 
finds a temporary home with a hippvish 
girl ; and goes home to her family— 
hut changed. In the progress c>f the few 
summer months her story covers, Kate 
Brown passes from late prime to middle 
atre, stripping as she goes her masks 
and disguises by which she has hidden 
horn herself, taking to herself the 
recognition of her mortal state. It 
concerns, at this level, the state of 
women, and a dozen women writers 
would give their eye teeth to have 
written it. 

But in their hands “ The Summer 
Before the Dark ” would he a woman’s 
story : m Mrs Lessing’s hands it is 
somehow a tragedy of man. The devices 
she uses are not particularly subtle- - 
alienation (“ a woman sat ”... when 
it is Kate Brown sitting), a questioning 
tone (quite ordinary statements are 
heightened by the suffixing of an in¬ 
terrogation mark), a peripheral but in¬ 
tensifying attention to the gulf between 
the wretched and rich and easy 
handling of her symbols, the scattering 
family and the newly barren mother¬ 
hood. But together they work most 
potently, their effect extraordinarily 
multiplied by the. concurrent reporting 
of a dream that serially dogs Kate 
Brown through her ageing—a magically 
disturbing quest for the salvation 
of a wounded seal that she carries 
towards a sea she cannot find. Mrs 
Lessing’s concern, at the deeper level 
mined by these devices, is with the 
state of the world and with its ending 
—or at least with its passage from 


hope, and fussing about its affairs, to 
that state in which it must contem¬ 
plate its ruin and disillusion. “ Finish, 
good lady," she might have written ; 
“ the bright day is done. And we are 
for the dark.” 

There is a self-censoring mechanism 
in all reviewers’ fingers that will almost 
never allow them to type the word 
“ masterpiece.” But one can get around 
it : one can say that Mrs Lessing’s 
talent has developed into a dominating 
force in modern English literature, and 
this is probably the best book she has 
written. It would be a deprivation not 
to read it at once. 


People 


T he distrusted pilgrim 

JOHN STRACHEY 
By Hugh Thomas. 

Eyre Methuen. 316 pages. £4.50. 


Evelyn John Strachey (1901-1963) was 
an ideologue in the strict sense of that 
term. He devoted his life to a quest for 
the intellectual key that would unlock 
a rational system of ideas embracing 
every aspect of knowledge and thus 
create the conditions allowing for the 
liberation of mankind from the thral¬ 
dom of false consciousness and inimical 
circumstance. For him the crucial inter¬ 
section was where marxism crossed 
freudianism : the harmonious eman¬ 
cipation of society and self. There was 
also a good deal of Larmarckian-Spen- 
cerian evolutionary ethics. The “ good ” 
was that which could be analysed as 
lying along the “ evolutionary axis.” 
Socialism in one form or another was 
the leitmotiv ; but it was characteristic 
of Strachey to be attracted bv the all- 
embracing theories of Arnold Tovnhee 
and Teilhard de Chardin. 

Strachey was always outside the 
mainstream of the empirical tradition 
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of British public life. He was never en¬ 
tirely trusted by anyone. To the ruling 
class into which he was born he was 
a renegade, declasse. His father, St I.or 
Strachey, owner and editor of the suc¬ 
cessful and profitable Spectator, 
observed the beginnings of his son’s 
socialist pilgrimage with sorrow ; his 
uncle, Lord Strachic, disinherited him. 
Strachey wobbled between the Labour 
party, the Independent Labour party, 
the Webbs and Mosley's New party 
before becoming a Communist in 1931. 
Even here, Palme Dutt received the 
eager new disciple with caution. 
Strachey was never allowed to he a 
eat (1-carrying party member. Much in 
the same spirit, Attlee never allowed 
Strachey to become a full cabinet 
minister in the Labour government. He 
was a classic case of the “ rootless in¬ 
tellectual,” distrusted as such by Bevin 
as much as by Conservatives. It was 
curiously appropriate that he was 
always thought to look “Jewish” 
rather than “ English ” ; possibly the 
genes of his mother’s grandfather, 
Nassau Senior, contributed to the par¬ 
ticular strain of Strachcy’s intellectual 
genius. Along with many of his kind, 
Struchev was shattered by the Na/i- 
Communist pact of 1939. In the early 
1 94 os was full of Keynes and the 

New Deal ; and by 1945 had come back 
to the social-democratic fold. Although 
he was executively highly competent, 
whether as an RAF adjutant during 
the war or as a minister after it, 
Strachey was happiest as a political 
publicist. With Collanc/. and Laski lie 
was the inspiration behind the Left 
Book Club (1936-1948). His greatest 
achievement was his influence in the 
1930s as the author of “ The Coming 
Struggle for Power” (1932), "The 
Nature of the Capitalist Crisis” (1933) 
and “ The Theory and Practice of 
Socialism” (1936). 

This crucial role of guide and in- 
spirer to the left justifies Professor 
Thomas’s welcome and valuable bio¬ 
graphy. As minister for food and then 
secretary for war Strachey was an im¬ 
portant and—especially with the cast 
African groundnuts affair—often a 
controversial figure ; and he would, but 
for a tragically untimely death, have 
been ministerially more important in 
the 1964 government. But, rather like 
his friend Aneurin Bevan, Strachey is 
interesting not because he held high 
office but because he was the pre¬ 
eminent intellectual representative of a 
generation of the left desperately 
searching for the. correct bearings. 
Towards the end Strachey was in fact 
distinctly on the right of his party, with 
a good deal of ancestral Whiggery 


showing through. 

Professor Thomas presents the story 
of Strachey’s pilgrimage admirably. He 
strikes all the balances nicely: the 
right length, the right blend of sym¬ 
pathy and criticism. There are also the 
comic touches unavoidable with some¬ 
one as honest and innocent as Strachey. 
His first marriage with the lesbian sis¬ 
ter of the American cosmopolitan 
socialite Gerald Murphy was rich with 
disaster. There were the dramatic 
scenes when Strachey convinced him¬ 
self that he was the intended victim of 
an assassination plot by Mosley. And 
on the afternoon of his second mar¬ 
riage, both Strachey and his wife went 
off to their analysts. 

God goes to Africa 

THE MISSIONARIES 

By Geoffrey Moorhouse. 

Eyre Methuen. 368 pages. £3.95. 

LIVINGSTONE 

By Tim Jeal. 

Heinemann. 444 pages. £3.75. 

The first European scramblers for Africa 
were sent, not by the competitive Euro¬ 
pean governments of the 1880s, hut by 
Christian missionary societies nearly a 
century before. But one of the themes 
of Mr Moorhouse’s excellent (and 
delightfully illustrated) book is the 
congruence in the minds of many Vic¬ 
torians between Christianity, civilisa¬ 
tion and commerce : trade followed 
the flag, and the flag followed the cross. 

T he English Baptists who started the 
modern missionary movement in the 
1790s were no keener than their 
modern counterparts on flogging British 
goods to the natives. But the spirit in 
Britain which helped to sustain the 
missionaries in darkest Africa thrived in 
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part on the belief “ that every ship laden 
with commerce might also bear the 
boon of everlasting life." In part, of 
course, it also drew strength from the 
belief that “ it is the Bible and the 
plough that must regenerate Africa." 
To convert the heathen, uplift their 
minds and heal their bodies were also, 
for many missionaries, acts of atone¬ 
ment for the depredations of European 
slave traders. 

Perhaps the greatest of the men in 
whom these beliefs combined, to draw 
them to the unhospitable climate of 
Africa, was David Livingstone, die 
Presbyterian who left a cotton mill in 
Scotland to become the most famous 
missionary and explorer of all time. It is 
a reflection on his qualities and achieve¬ 
ments that the Zambian government 
prepared a formidable series of events 
to commemorate the centenary of his 
death last Tuesday. But Mr Moorhouse 
also shows the less attractive aspects of 
that remarkable figure: spiky anil 
paternalist, he “ could never by any 
stretch of the imagination be regarded 
as a warm man.” 

Mr Jeal would probably not quarrel 
with this assessment. He, too, sees 
Livingstone as a great man (it would 
lie odd to write sui h a long book if he 
did not), but one riddled with incon¬ 
gruities and contradictions. Living¬ 
stone’s belief in the value of commerce 
as a civilising influence was at odds 
with his judgments on the actions of 
traders he came across in Africa. He 
'aw himself and his missionary col¬ 
leagues “ as members of a superior race 
and servants of a government that de¬ 
sires to elevate the more degraded por¬ 
tions of the human family.” But, 
paradoxically, he felt that Africans 
were usually corrupted by contact with 
Europeans. 

A part of Mr Jeal’s work is devoted 
to debunking the Victorian myth that 
surrounded the great white hero. 
Livingstone apparently “ failed as a 
conventional missionary, making but 
one convert, who subsequently lapsed.” 
As an explorer, his achievements (cross¬ 
ing the continent from coast to coast, 
discovering the Victoria Falls and so 
on) were substantial, but perhaps not 
more so than those of less feted charac¬ 
ters such as Speke or Burton. He was 
important for his part in helping to end 
the slave trade in east Africa but more 
significant, argues Mr Jeal, as a 
theoretician and prophet. 

Livingstone’s great quality was his 
instinct for African tradition and 
behaviour. This led him to respect the 
native virtues of Africans. Other mis¬ 
sionaries did not. There was, for in¬ 


stance, the priggish American, Daniel 
Lindley, in South Africa, and the un¬ 
speakable Gollmer in Nigeria, who per¬ 
suaded the British navy to convert the 
heathen by razing their towns and bom¬ 
barding their villages. But there were 
more admirable men, like Lewis Krapf, 
a resilient German who was at one time 
reduced to eating the young shoots of 
trees leavened with gunpowder, a diet 
he found so “ bitter and unwholesome ” 
that he turned to ants instead. Then 
there was the Frenchman, Charles 
Lavigerie, the Catholic, who founded 
the society known as the White Fathers, 
still one of the most remarkable mis¬ 
sionary orders today. 

Mr Moorhouse has not given an ex¬ 
haustive account (still less an exhaust¬ 
ing one), and there are certainly gaps in 
his narrative. Women, in particular, do 
not get much of a look in. He is often 
critical of both motives and deeds and 
does not gloss over the internecine 
fighting among the proselytising 
denominations, but he tells the story 
with sympathy and understanding. 
Having just returned from a hazardous 
expedition in the Sahara, he must know 
better than most what hardships the 
missionaries had to put up with. They 
have, often been vilified and will con¬ 
tinue to be criticised. But the number 
of African statesmen who owe their 
education to mission schools and, more 
remarkably, the many (such as Presi¬ 
dents Kaunda and Nyerere) who are 
staunchly practising Christians are a 
tribute to the missionary endeavour. 

Silly failure 

CHARLES EDWiARD STUART 

By David Daiches. 

Thames and Hudson. 336 pages. 
£3.50. 

OVER THE SEA TO SKYE 

By John Selby. 

Hamish Hamilton. 170 pages. £3.90. 

The Scots love, their failures : far more 
has been written about the Forty-five 
than about the dull success of the 
Union. These two books on Scotland’s 
most popular failure are particularly 
good. Professor Daiches, who under¬ 
stands his country well, has written a 
full life and times, well based on the 
politics of the period. Mr Selby is a 
military historian ; he confines himself 
to the campaigns of the Forty-five and 
(more briefly, in spite of his title) to 
the prince’s escape. His many illustra¬ 
tions are excellent. Professor Daiches 
deals, after the rebellion, with the long, 
dreary story of the prince’s later life 
and with the beginning of the legend 


HAMMAR- 

SKJOLD 

Brian Urquhart 

'A moving and memorable 
account of great events and a 
great man . . . brilliant.' 

Lord Caradon, financial timlg 
Incomparably the best book 
yet written on the U.N., 
indeed it is one of the best 
books written on post-war 
international politics.' 
Robert Rhodes James. 

NLW STAUSMAN 

'Superb ... no finer biographer 
could have been found.' 
Alastair Buchan, obsfrvfh 

Illustrated £6.00 

FOR THOSE 
I LOVED 
Martin Gray 

' Martin Gray was in Treblinka. 
No one who reads his terrify¬ 
ing book can doubt this 
simple fact' 

Nicholas Bethel/, thi nivns 
An essential book, bitter as 
gall and unforgettable.' 
Emanuel Litvinoff, guardian 

Illustrated £3.00 

THE ARNOLDS 

Thomas Arnold 
and His Family 

Meriol Trevor 

Very delicately done . A 
model to all biographers, . . 
The spirit of Newman must 
have entered into Miss Trevor, 
she uses the same simple- 
seeming, subtle prose . , I 
hope the book wins the 
recognition it deserves.' 
Terence de Vere White. 

IRISH IIMIS 

Illustrated £2.00 
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/Africa South of 
the Sahara 1973 



An annual survey and refcrnru u bonk 
including up-to-date statistical and 
directory material, together with articles 
by 60 experts on the area 
1.164 pages f 10 00 


The Far East and 
Australasia 1973 

An tinniKil survey «m<l roforence hook 
of South Asis'i South East Asia, East 
Asia AiistrrlldM.i tiii«1 iliti Pacific Islands 
with oss.iys by ovoi bO geographers, 
hisloririns and economists from ail over 
tlm world 

1,344 s t 10 50 


The Europa Year Book 
1973: A World Survey 

This two volume world reference book 
contains an unrivalled wealth of detailed 
factual information Every country in the 
world is covered and over 1.650 inter 
national organizations are listed and 
described in detail 

3.200 pages (19 00 


EUROPA 

PUBLICATIONS LTD., 


18 Bedford Square, 

. London WCIB 3 JN. 
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A magnificent photogiaphu: imorel 
of tho world of Germany 1 840 1914 

Dream of Empire 

FRANZ HUBMANN 
The latest woik by the author of 
the immensely successful 
The Hahsbuig Umpire ll\ « 9 ;j, 
293 illustrations I 7 60 

Man Machines 
and Tomorrow 

M W Thong, the distinguished 
engineer and invuiuor, looks at the 
possihihty of a machine served 
Utopia Illustrated t 7 7 5 

Pollution in 
the Air 

Flu; l | 'fidiiKj meteorologist Professor 
Richard Sroier offers ,j realistic 
•ippronch to the world wide problem 
of air pollution I 2 /b 

ROUTLEDGE 

London & Boston 



Young Stuarts : Charles on the right, cardinal on the left 


after his death, when his brother the 
eaidmal, the last of the line, was alive 
but was clearly no dynastic danger. 

It is hard to see much that is good in 
the absurd adventure, which was 
grossly mismanaged by both skies from 
the start. There is little to he said fot 
the pi nice. His motives were selfishly 
dynastic. His virtues were those of a 
Hoy's Own annual: as Professor Daiches 
says, he was an outdoor extrovert. He 
showed up well twice in his life : for 
boldness, in sailing to raise a rebellion 
with no armed hacking ; for calmness 
and good nature, when he was on the 
run. Everything else he botched, and 
did no good to anyone. 

As for the poor Highlanders, the fag- 
end of the f,a Time culture, they 
seem in retrospect to he glorious but 
irrelevant, and the prince did for them 
once and for all : it was not for nothing 
that the historian Mathieson headed the 
relevant chapter of Ins hook “ The 
Union Completed, 1742-1747.” How 
the prince could ever have thought it 
possible to win England with the help 
of a savage minority of a minor king¬ 
dom passes comprehension. The weakest 
point in Professor Daiches’s hook is his 
might-have-been passage on the prince’s 
at rival at Derby : if only he had pressed 
on, argues Pmfessor Daiches, lie might 
possibly have overthrown the Hano¬ 
verians. His own commanders knew 
better, and forced him to retreat. Mr 
Selbv, a professional in such matters, 
does not even discuss the point. 

So to Ctdloden, where for the first 
time die rebels earnc up against a young 
hut talented and ruthless professional 
111 tho Duke of Cumberland. Lip to that 
time the government troops had been 
inefficient hevond belief. At Cullodcn 
the rebels were at the long dreary end 
of a retreat all the way from Derby, 


penniless, half-starved, under a divided 
and incompetent command ; hut this 
was solely the result of had manage¬ 
ment, not of defeat. Up to that point 
they had won eveiy battle in which 
thev had engaged the enemy. But the 
duke was too much for them, and they 
were slaughtered without mercy. 
Government policy and propaganda 
apart, the troops had good reason, 
based on both facts and tumour, to 
think that they were only giving the 
Highlanders their own normal treat¬ 
ment. Mr Selby brings this point out 
more clearly than Ptofessor Daiches, 
who has a weakness for the. poor blue¬ 
bonnets and lets them off rather lightly. 

Professor Daiches gives the reader 
something - perhaps not quite enough, 
given that literature is his subject-on 
the decline of jacobitisrn and the 
growth of the myth. The gap between 
the two phases was short, since the fear 
of another rebellion lasted strangely 
long. For example, in the 1770s troops 
were still quartered in the douce town 
of Bant! in order to overawe potential 
rebels, and when a respectable and 
wealthy citizen was murdered hv an 
officer, no redress could he obtained. In 
the 1780s Prince Charles’s death made 
jacohitism obsolete, and the French 
revolution gave people something else 
to worry about, llv the 1800s the cult 
was under wav • when “ Waverley ” 
was published, in the words of its sub¬ 
title, “ ’twas f.o years hence the cardi¬ 
nal was pensioned and after his death 
the Prince Regent subscribed to the 
Stuart memorial in St Peter's. The invth 
gathered strength with remarkable 
speed, at a time when self-pity was not 
vet a national vice. Was it all due to 
Burns and Scott ? Was nineteenth and 
twentieth-century enthusiasm for this 
silly failure just a literary artefact ? 
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Pawnography _ 

the sporting scene 

By George Steiner. 

Faber, 67 pages. £1.40. 

" The poets lie about orgasm,” writes 
Mr Steiner. “ It is a small, chancy 
business . . . compared to the crescendo 
of triumph in chess, to the tide of light 
and release that races over mind and 
knotted body. . . This is but one of 
the analogies used by Mr Steiner, better 
known as literary critic, to describe the 
heights of passion reached by chess 
players, and in particular the passion 
of the match between Mr Bobby 
Fischer and Mr Boris Spassky in 
Iceland last summer. 

Spassky, Mr Steiner makes clear, 
never stood a chance. He is just too 
nice : he lacks the killer’s bite in a pur¬ 
suit that is as malevolent as it is c.ere- 
bial ; he is steeped in Dostoyevsky and 
Solzhenitsyn ; he even believes, heaven 
I'oibid, that there is something else in 
life besides chess. Nobody could accuse 
Mr Fischer of believing that—except 
lor money, of course. Mr Steiner is in 
two minds about the money aspect of 
the affair : he scolds Mr Fischer 
severely for the adolescent tactics 
that very nearly ruined the match (his 
svrnpathies, correctly, are all for the 
poor Icelanders) but at the same time 
he understands, even if he doesn’t like, 
the argument that there is no reason 
why chess should not be. as big business 
as boxing already is. 

Otherwise, chess for Bobby Fischer 
is life. He may expand his intellectual 
horizon by reading Playboy or having 
I'arzan stories read to him, but his 
life is spent over a chess board, yelling 
“ Chop 1 Smash ! Zap ! ’’ as he defeats 
himself. He has his obsessions, mainly 
about Commie cheaters,” but it is 
chess all the way. And he is a ferocious, 
menacing killer, leaving his opponent 



Fischer: chess killer 


mentally and bodily gutted. What hope 
for a man who reads Dostoyevsky 
against suc.h a foe ? 

A non-chess player, defensively irre¬ 
verent about something much too 
clever for him, might begin to snort 
about pseuds as Mr Steiner spins on 
with the rhetoric about “ the horror 
and harmony of the abysmal depths of 
the magic vertigo of chess,” let alone 
“ the musky, heady, faintly metallic 
aura ” of approaching victory. But 
then it turns out that what Mr Steiner 
is on about is to contrast the vast cere¬ 
bral ability of a chess genius with the 
total triviality of his aim. The result, 
he argues, must produce “ pathological 
symptoms of nervous stress.” He can 
say that again. Or, even worse, the 
great chess player may suddenly suffer 
fiom the delusion—and this, Mr Steiner 
suspects, happened momentarily to 
floor Spassky—that it is, after all, onlv 
a game. 

The arsenals of the 
divine vengeance 

SHAKESPEARE THE MAN ~~ 

By A. L. Rowse. 

Macmillan. 296 pages. £4.95. 

THE BACKGROUND TO 
SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS 

By R. J. C. Wait. 

Chatto and Windus. 221 pages. 
£2.75. 

THE STRANGER IN SHAKESPEARE 

By Leslie A. Fiedler. 

Croom Helm. 263 pages. £3.75. 

Dr Rowse would, he tells us, have 
written a new biography of Shakes¬ 
peare in any case ; but his “ discovery 
of the identity ” of the Dark Lady made 
him advance the date. The result is 
certainly cnjoyahly good reading, the 
bulk of it containing typically crisp 
restatements of Dr Rowse’s previously 
expressed beliefs : that the sonnets all 
belong to the period 1392-1)3 ; that the 
young lord of the sonnets and the 
poems was “ the obvious person," 
Southampton ; that the “ rival poet " 
was Marlowe ; and that Mr W. II. was 
simply the publisher’s dedicatee, Sir 
William Harvey. Mr Wait, among 
others, agrees with Southampton, 
though he discusses two other candi¬ 
dates, Pembroke and his brother Mont¬ 
gomery. (There have been weirder sug¬ 
gestions ; a sea-cook, a hoy actoi and 
a law student were put forward by 
Samuel Butler, Oscar Wilde and Leslie 
Hotson respectively.) A rival " rival 
poet ” is Chapman ; and Mr Wait 
stands by the theory that inverts Mr 
W.H. into the initials of Southampton's 
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Haifa (Israel). P.0 B. 1313. New York. 

Iota, 1165. Broadway Tel. 581-3755 
London. Publishing & Distributing Co. Ltd.. 

177 Regent St Tel: 734-6534 

Common sense comments on inter¬ 
national financial developments with 
tho eyes of a consultant to large insti 
tutions and groups of investors, who is 
convinced that existing academic 
theory is wrong in most of its aspects, 
while many of his colleagues think in 
mechanical lerms without laking the 
human element into account in their 
prognoses Many IMI forecasts in the 
past have proven correct 

Subscription fee: Europe $30 p.a., 
elsewhere $35. 

Specimen copies: $3.0. 
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name, Henry Wriothesley. Professoi 
Fiedler’s title is a trifle misleading, since 
lie is not identity-hunting hut attitude- 
analysing : the " stranger ” is no flesh- 
and-blood Elizabethan but in turn 
Woman, the Jew, the Moor and the 
New World Savage . but his analysis 
of the sonnets complements the detec¬ 
tive-work of the other two. 

All this is standard Shakespearian 
controversy ; it is, of course, with his 
new Dark Lady theory that Dr Rowse 
is quite original. Professor Fiedler, true 
to the theme of his book, is more con¬ 
cerned with Shakespeare's “ problem of 
woman or “ problem with women 
a sub-theme decidedly overstretched— 
rather than his problems with one par¬ 
ticular woman. Mr Wait mentions 
“ Oaik I .Wee" (Lucy Morgan, a 
notorious brothel-keeper of the time) 
but sceptically points out the dangers 
of using supposedly punning references 
as evidence : “ By the nature of things 
it is not to be expected that she would 
make a great maik on history, and 
speculations as to her identity are thus 
profitless.” 

Dr Rowse is also well awaie of the 
pitfalls of such methods : indeed he is 
quite confident, not to sav self-con¬ 
gratulatory, that the Oaik Lady could 
only have been found fioin external 
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Forman on the Laniers 


sources, lie believes that he has found 
her in the papers of one Simon toll¬ 
man, a medical-cum-astrologioal prac¬ 
titioner of the period, which are lodged 
in what A. K. Housman called “ the 
arsenals of the divine vengeance,” the 
Bodleian library at Oxfmd. Forman 
“ knew everyone m Elizabethan Lon¬ 
don " ; Or Rowse, reading his case¬ 
books, learnt that there came to con¬ 
sult him, in May, 1^97, one F.miha 
Lanier, nee Bassano, daughtei of one 
of the Queen’s Italian musicians ; the 
identity of the Dark Lady with Emilia 
“ forced itself ” upon him. 

What does the evident e amount to ’ 
Or Rowse found no mention of Shake¬ 
speare 01 Southampton in Forman’s 
gossip about the lady's past, lie builds 
up his case with srnallei bricks. “ She 
was vers brown in youth ’’ ; Forman 
never, apparently', makes this comment 
about anyone else. I lei husband’s name 
was Will ; that helps, a good deal, with 
some of the puns in the sonnets though 
one has seen the dangers of this kind 
of supporting evidence. She was un¬ 
doubtedly a whore, which also fits ; she 
was the. light age ; she had hern left an 
orphan and had had to fend for her¬ 
self. She moved in the right sort of 
circles. Most important of all, she had 
been mistress to the old lord chamber¬ 
lain, Lord llunsdon, the patron of the 
Burbages’ and Shakespeare’s theatrical 
company. Other historical sources con¬ 
firm Forman’s account of her life, but 
provide no further clues. Not the most 
gullible jury would accept this as con¬ 
clusive ; hut Dr Rowse, at the end, 
blandly hits the hall into his opponents' 
court, with the challenge : “ Who else 
would the Dark l.adv have been 


Half-dug 

AOOLF HITLER 

By Colin Cross. 

Hodder and Stoughton. 348 pages. 
£3.75. 


Mr Colin Cross sets out intentionally 
to purge history of legend, particularly 
concerning Hitler’s adolescence and 
early manhood in Lower Austria and 
Vienna. Mr Cross acknowledges his 
debt to Dr Werner Maser, the fruit of 
whose research, published in 1971, lias 
obliged several living biographers to 
think of revising their version of Hitler’s 
earlier years. Yet presumably Mr Cross 
regrets now that lie had not waited a 
little longer. For Dr Maser has since, 
excavated further. His latest finds— 
largely personal letters—are about to 
he published in another book, winch 
the German news magazine Der 
Spiegel began to serialise last month. 

His opening chapters apart, Mr Cross 
has little if anything new to tell English 
readers. The hulk is [lotted history, 
chattily though often parsimoniously 

served. Whom is lie writing foi Mr 
Cross seems greatly to underestimate 
the piessure applied to Hitler hs the 
at my in i<);j.-[ to humble the ambitious 
Kiilim and his Hushed Stimuli oops. Of 
the gallant Munich students Hans ami 
Sophie Scholl it is not enough to be 
told that "they and others . . . ended 
up by being beheaded, hut not before 
they had succeeded in mounting a 
demonstration in tile public streets of 
Munich.’’ In a single sentence Mr 
Ctoss bleakly rccoids th.it " Roman 
Catholic bishops, notably Count Galen 
of Munster, kept up resistant e to 
National Socialist ideological teaching.” 
(So much for the Lion of Munster, who 
had the courage, to denounce openly 
by name the ghastly practical con¬ 
sequences of Nazi doctrine.) And do 
we really need to he told that “ in point 
of fact the Allied cross-channel invasion 
was a desperately tricky operation ? ” 


Erin and Erewhon _ 

THE COMPANION GUIDE TO IRELAND 

By Brendan Lehane. 

Collins. 480 pages. £3. 

THE SOUTH ISLAND OF NEW ZEALAND 

By Errol Brathwaite. 

Collins. 375 pages. £3.25. 

It is the stated aim of this attractive 
series to provide travellers with a 
“ companion ” in the form of an author 
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The Oxford Book of Twentieth 
Century English Verse _ 

Chosen by Philip Larkin _ 

‘A very important book .... (with) no precedent in range or 

scale— Philip Larkin has done an incredibly difficult job well_ 

and we shall be delightedly in his debt for many years to come'— 
Michael Ratcliffc in The Times. £3 

Lloyd George: Family Letters 
1885-1936 _ 

Edited by Kenneth 0. Morgan _ 

‘In death as in life Lloyd George remains the most controversial 
figure in British political history. These letters throw vivid light 
not so much on his record as on his character. He was a man of 
almost super-human vitality. “It will take a dozen men”, said 
Baldwin, “to write his life.” All the twelve should derive con¬ 
siderable assistance from this volume.’—Dingle Foot in The 
Observer. 13 plates £ 4-50 

Capodistria _ 

The Founder of Greek Independence _ 

C. M. Woodhouse 

This is the first full-scale biography of Capodistria to appear in 
any language since 1864 . Capodistria ( 1776 - 1831 ) remains a 
controversial figure in modern Greek history, sometimes seen as 
a tragic hero and sometimes as the villain of the early days of 
independence. He was the first Greek to play an influential part 
inJEurogca^ofitic^Frontisgie^2jna|>s^l()^^^^^^^^^^ 

Democratic Theory _ 

Essays in Retrieval _ 

C. B Macpherson 

‘Here we have a critique of the theory of liberal democracy that 
is broadly Marxist, and yet refreshingly different from both 
orthodox Marxist polemics, ard from the tortuous prose of, say, 
Marcuse. Macpherson tackles modern democratic theory on its 
own terms and in its own language. His style is simple and 
direct . . . .' — The Times Higher Education Supplement £ 2-75 

Endurance and Endeavour _ 

Russian History 181 2-1971 _ 

J. N. Westwood _ 

In Russia both rulers and ruled have long endeavoured to 
transform their country, yet despite reform and revolution some 
things have changed very little. This book relates Russian 
tradition and circumstance to the events of history, and encourages 
the reader to seek his own explanation of the country’s paradox. 

Immigrant Workers and 

Class Structure in 

Western Europe _ 

Stephen Castles and Godula Kosack _ 

In this comprehensive survey of data on immigrants in Western 
Europe, the authors analyse the effects of migrant labour on 
wages and economic growth and conclude that it is an important 
economic and political stabilizing factor in contemporary 
Western Europe. 25 tables £ 5-50 Institute of Race Relations 


Capital and Time _ 

A Neo-Austrian Theory 
John Hicks 

In this book, the author, winner of the Nobel Prize for Econ¬ 
omics in 1972, here takes up the approach that v.-as peculiar to 
the Austrian school of 1890-1930, an approach which has largely 
been abandoned because of an obstacle that it failed to surmount. 
He shows that the obstacle can be surmounted and the method 

Theory of Demand _ 

Real and Monetary _ 

M. Morishima and others 

In the spectrum of demand theories this book lies between the 
advanced axiomatic theory and the conventional textbook 
approach. It surveys recent results in the fields of qualitative 
economics and the theory of separable utilities; it extends the 
Hicks-Tinter theory of demand over time so as to allow for 
uncertainty of expected prices and durability of commodities; 
an^l^iscusse^roblem^onccminj^nonctar^oods^5^50^^ 

Principles of Public 
international Law _ 

lan Brownlie _ 

This second edition has been thoroughly revised to reflect recent 
developments in various areas of the law, including law of the 
sea, the admissibility of claims, and the law of treaties. New 
chapters deal with the law concerning diplomatic relations and 
Stat^uccrasion^econc^^itioi^S^SOjiagej^overe^^^^^ 

The Middle East 

A Political and Economic Suivey 

Edited by Peter Mansfield _ 

‘The first three editions of this survey, edited by Sir Reader 
Bullard, earned a high reputation as most useful works of 
reference on the countries of the Middle East. But the last 
appeared in 1958 and the intervening 15 years have seen important 
political and economic changes as well as significant shifts in the 
attitudes and policies of the major powers towards the area. 
Thus this fourth edition was badly needed. Much of the material 
has been rewritten and a great deal has been added.’ The 

British Defence Policy 

East of Suez 1947-1968 _ 

Phillip Darby _ 

‘Solid and scholarly .... he has written an indispensable book, 
level-headed in its judgements and packed with information, 
and his verdict is one that is hard to quarrel with.’ - Michael 
Howard in the Sunday Times. 2 maps £6-50 Royal Institute of 
International Affairs 

South Korea _ 

A Descriptive Geography 

Patricia M. Bartz _ 

South Korea is the best example of rapid post-war economic 
development in an underdeveloped Asian country. Mrs Bart/’s 
broad survey opens with a brief account of Korean history and 
culture, and proceeds to a systematic geographical analysis of 
the country and its regions. 64 photographs 49 maps 7 text figures 
24 tables £5 50 
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POLITICS IN UNIFORM 

— A study of the military in the 
Arab world and Israel. 

— An essential guide to the 
balance of power in the Mid¬ 
dle East. 

— A broad outline of modern 
military history in the region. 



THE DRAGON AND THE BEAR 

— Communist involvement in 
the Arab world. 

— Soviet and Chinese relations 
with the Arab states. 

— Arab communist parties and 
leftist movements. 

Both books were produced by 
the research staff of the AN- 
NAHAR ARAB REPORT, the 
weekly analysis of political affairs 
in the Middle East, and are cur¬ 
rently available from An-Nahar 
Press Services S.A.R.L., P.O. 
Box 226, Beirut, tel. 340558. Price 
LL 30. 


who can communicate to them some¬ 
thing of his personal knowledge of, and 
affection for, the regions he describes. 
This does not mean that a misleadingly 
uncritical picture is painted. Mr 
Lehane warns you that Tipperary 
“ might disappoint anyone deserting 
Leicester Square to see it,” and that 
Ireland has “ no tradition of gastro¬ 
nomy.” Mr Brathwaite concedes that 
the Canterbury Plain is not very spec¬ 
tacular, and that the South Island “is 
not exactly hip-deep in good restau¬ 
rants.” The traveller gels a due 
measure of fair warnings. But he will 
almost certainly be infected by the 
authors’ enthusiasm as well as appre¬ 
ciative of their useful advice on prac¬ 
tical points. These are something more 
than conventional guide hooks. Both 
the authors show themselves able to 
inform entertainingly. Well acquainted 
with the history and lore of the places 
they aie surveying, they present their 
learning lightly and with just the right 
amount of anecdotal digression. 

The series began with a strong 
Mediterranean emphasis, its first 
dozen volumes being devoted to 
regions in Italy, Greece, Jugoslavia, 
Spain and France. It is good to see its 
net being cast more widely. True, what- 
cvei else Ireland may still be in need 
of, there is no lack of books about it. 
But, while Mr Lehane pays due biblio¬ 
graphical tribute to his predecessors in 
this well-woiked field, he ran be said 
to have raised a bountiful new crop 
in it. From Dublin, where his brisk 
tour of St Stephen's Green is a particu¬ 
larly readable passage, he works clock¬ 
wise round the country, doing justice 
to the charms of many places less well 
known than Killarnev and Connemara, 
such as Kinsalc and the Burren, arid 
so comes to the now sadly flattered 
north, of which, however, it can still 
be said that many of the attractions he 
describes are not only intact but 



7 he cliffs of Donegal 


1. 

within safe reach for the tourist. His 
text is complemented helpfully by a 
set of regional maps, and decoratively 
by well chosen photographs. 

Mr Brathwaite has produced a fit 
match for his admirable earlier volume 
in this series on the North Island. It 
might be thought that southern New 
Zealand, where there were fewer 
Maoris to contest the European occu¬ 
pation, would offer less of historical 
interest than the north. Indeed there is 
less battle-smoke in this book than in 
the author’s North Island survey ; even 
the story of the French settlement on 
Banks Peninsula is a story of peaceful 
confrontation and timely compromise. 
But there is more to the south than 
scenic grandeur—although, in an island 
that contains both Mount Cook and 
Lake Manapouri, one might think the 
scenery alone was enough justification 
for a hook (and all the more so when, 
as in this case, the hook includes so 
many superb colour photographs). Mr 
Bratiiwaite vividly evokes the contrasts 
between the Scottish strongholds of 
Dunedin and Invercargill, the Anglican 
cathedral city of Christchurch, the 
gold-rush ghost towns of Westland, 
and the other regions of the surprisingly 
diverse South Island ; not forgetting 
the south Canterbury high country that 
gave Samuel Butler the setting for the 
first part of “ Erewhon.’’ 

Long time ago 

DREAM OF EMPIRE : THE WORLD OF 
GERMANY IN ORIGINAL PHOTOGRAPHS 
1840-1914 

By Franz Hubmann, edited by J. M. 
Wheatcroft 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 336 
pages. £7.50. 

There they are, gravely posing with the 
first hoise-drawn bus at Stuttgart in 
1869 : all men, and not the flicker of 
a smile between them. Here is the boy 
crown prince, drilling fiercely with his 
regiment, and no lips twitch here either. 
But in “ Dream of Empire ” there are 
so many telling pictures that it is un¬ 
satisfying to try to single any out for 
special mention. All 290 (if this un¬ 
numerate reviewer has counted correctly 
without the help of a detailed index) 
are reproductions of original photo¬ 
graphs of Germans and the German 
scene taken between 1840 and 1914 
and now preserved in public and pri¬ 
vate archives. They have been 
assembled imaginatively by Herr Franz 
Hubmann, the distinguished photo¬ 
grapher who, in “ The Habsburg 
Empire,” has already performed a 
similar service for the heyday of his 
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Prussian prince in training 

native Austria. The editor, Mrs Janet 
Wheatcroft, classifies Herr Hubmann’s 
tic.h haul under the subheadings “The 
Romantic Age,’’ “ The Second 
Empire,” “ blood and Iron,” “ Made in 
Germany,” “The Emperor and his 
Court,” “The Glittering Army” and 
“ The Capital City.” 

It makes an absorbing and instruc¬ 
tive, though intrinsically saddening, 
hook. Contemplating that unwittingly 
proud world one may hear an echo of 
Marlene Dietrich’s sorrowful refrain, 

Wo sind sic geblieben ? ” Happily, 
many of the buildings are still standing 
and recognisable today. But Cologne 
cathedral is here without its now fami¬ 
liar twin steeples ; indeed, in the photo¬ 
graph their belated construction has 
been caught in progress in the 1850s. 


How to crawl 


PUBS AND TOURIST SIGHTS IN 
BRITAIN, 1973 

By Egon Ronay. 

Hutchinson. 736 pages. £1.90. 

A pub guide is bound to be disliked by 
a reviewer who knows the pubs in ques¬ 
tion. For locals, it tends to be a guide 
to pubs to be avoided. Where favourites 
are mentioned, one fears for their 
future. But most of the London pubs 
mentioned here for their special 
features are already corrupted by being 
regarded as tourist attractions. There 
is a strict limit to the number of 
tourists a pub can take before losing 
its character ; only those that also pro¬ 
vide a suitable modicum of discomfort 
(usually, like the Red Lion in Crown 
Passage, from overcrowding) are likely 
to remain proof against the effect of 
being in a pub guide. 


But a useful feature of this guide is 
the range of country tours it suggests. 
These give convenient and flexible 
itineraries ; proper attention to the 
possibilities of the pubs could make 
one’s use of the itineraries very flexible 
indeed. The section on London night 
life is worth a glance, not least because 
it is illustrated by an entertainer in a 
progressively more interesting state of 
undress. This reviewer will not give 
away the exciting secret of just how far 
Mr Ronay (or Hutchinson’s) is prepared 
to go. There are also useful sections on 
various other ways of spending time 
(and a lot of money) in London. 

One per cent of England 

THE NATIONAL TRUST GUIDE 
Compiled by Robin Fedden and 
Rosemary Joekes. 

Cape. 688 pages. £4.50. 

The National Trust is now the largest 
private landowner in Britain ; it 
possesses one per cent of the land sur¬ 
face of England, Wales and Northern 
Ireland and an astonishing io per 
cent of the coastline. This fat, well- 
illustrated and enjoyable book is as 
much a record of its achievements, 
from modest beginnings in 1894, 
through the slow development of the 
first half-century to the huge expan¬ 
sion in activity of the years after the 
second world war, as a guide ; which 
.is a sensible compromise. No one was 
going to want to cart a book of this 
weight around the gardens at Stour- 
head, up and down the stairs at Knole 
or round St Michael’s Mount. So while 
the text is completed with a gazetteer 
(much-needed, since the directions 
given with the descriptions of properties 
are brief to the point of curtness) 
clearly marked with the sites of 
National Trust properties, there are 
none of those ali-too-soon out-of-date 
details such as opening times and ad¬ 
mission charges. 

T he National T rust now owns the 
great majority of the larger beautiful 
country houses in the country. It comes 
as a shock to be reminded that just 
before the second world war it owned 
none; the first major property to come 
to it under the country house scheme, 
by which ownership is transferred 
(along with an endowment), but the 
former owners gain the right to live 
there in perpetuity, was Blickling, in 
1940. In his introduction Lord Nor¬ 
wich seems almost on the defensive 
about the country house" scheme ; he 
is at pains to emphasise the benefits of 
peace, of mind that come to a family 


Collier-Macmillan 

Political Economy 

A Historical Perspective 

Horst Claus Recktenwald 

Not a history of ideas, but an 
examination ot the personalities 
and works of those who have had 
the greatest influence on the 
development of this science from 
Quesnay to Keynes. It aims to make 
the science more accessible to tho 
educated public, and to provide 
students of one narrow branch of 
the social sciences with a means of 
seeing their studies in a wider 
context Illustrated, f'4.00 (Paper¬ 
back Cl. 50) 

Sociologists 
and Religion 

Susan Budd 

From the Themes and Issues in 
Modem Sociology Senes, edited by 
Jean Flood and John Goldthorpe 
"An excellent introduction to the 
subject. . sums up the meagre 
knowledge we have about religious 
thinking and action in our society " 
Catholic Herald 
The author considers both the 
Weberian and the Durkheimian 
views of religion is well as the 
relationship between religion and 
belief, and religion and social 
gioup. 

12.00 (Paperback £1 00) 

Where Have all 
The Robots Gone? 

Worker Dissatisfaction 
in the 70s 

Harold Sheppord & Neal Herrick 

"Where Have All the Robots Gone > 
confirms that certain job tasks can 
and do alienate and dehumanize 
today's workers The message is 
cleat: poor work design pioduces 
more than poor profit and loss 
statements, it produces 
discontented human beings." 

Senator E dward Kennedy 
£3 95 

Judenrat 

The Jewish Councils in eastern 
Europe undei Nazi Occupation 

Isaiah Trunk 

Did the enforced co-operation of 
the Jewish Councils with the Nazis 
constitute collaboration > Trunk 
subjects the agonising moral issue 
to a detailed, historical analysis 
lllustiated. f"5./0 


Collier-Macmillan 
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Blicklinq : first trust house 


th;it lias transferred it' propei i\ In the 
trust , m fail, most trust " tenants ” 
arc well aware that llicv have done 
mcelv, thank you, nut of the transfei, 
particularly as li.siir; 1 osts have made 
the endowment.-, dial went with the 
houses ileeieasiiedv adequate. Hut this 
hook does not loneentiate on houses 
alone. Then’ aie admirable chapters on 
gardens , chapels, follies and ullages ; 
industnal monuments , coast and 
country , medie\al huildin",s and 
aichaeolovie d sites. l'he icsulr is ex¬ 
cellent, pleasant and ■ though not cvety 


EAST-WEST TRADE- 
WHO. WHAT AND HOW? 

Providing Hit* answers is I he 

EAST WEST (FORTNIGHTLY) BULLETIN 

(Mihli .licil hv I usi Wcsl SPKI. m HiussrK I lie Imllct 
jLiitlierx K'Xidtri tip in cIhii iiiitirm.ilinn i»n 

iiulii'lii.tl .nui 1 n mi kc‘imy hi iipuiilu 
fiiMruc 

news .uni .iii.ilvst i on ivononm, v i«lopiucnls anti 
Imsincss piospiTis in ( I'mfiun 1*01111(1 s ;iikI Yugoslavia 

Iht Itumiimu said itn< <il>nui (.lie hull; mi "I 11 st iiimrs 
I fist West .1 Itirlmldmyls puikrtl. ItiriniyluK slnvl pul 
out in Hi 11..1 Is ivlio.e ku.iA ol spot liny Mir vii.ilcttmomii 
:in«i nurkc'iny. pi.m ol . n.h I .isi 1 iiii<|x.im tounirv is 
.seioud to nunc Vmjui »»/i I um lies/ hiuit l.muaiv 
<>. IUM 

Annual siiIim riptioil 3,750 HI 
Two tears 7,000 HI 


f,i.. II1i; ( A'i v« an h A ItAiso/. I umu'itiu r\ 
put'll, iHhii: i / Itlh'sl \imlv 

DEPENDENCE OF THE SOVIET 
INVESTMENT PROGRAMME ON IMPORTS 
OF MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 

.ml. in .hi iimlnsuintliii 1 ’ol Smui unpoii Miatij/.v 
pi ovule . hi iiislnink'iii loi wostcin III ms In mcasitn 
Sits it! ini|H" * I'O’silnlUic. 

yn t*s mi vi ili wi ls loi niciisiirmi* llu si/c til I ho 
Smui miikci fm ol :iu .«■ ikh s.udsiuks is die 
tot liMtt'iiyu .uK , oiidilioiurd sli |>lmiJ"iui < n imporls ol 
iikIo illi■ n Solid inrliislu.il scclois 

l’n« I .HSU HE fm bulk-lin sulisirrilH-rs 
2 ISO HE Tiir nun siihsorllicrs 

/ 'a 'i • M\ other \nuilcs ii'iiuu^lr hum h> pui it i/h 
• r o» m/uiTf ":o>, minimal,nr mi icwureh ui the 

l',t >t «///. 

I jisi Went SPKI 13. rue llohheinn 
MUO Brussels Id. 02/33.25.30 


piopertv is de.senhed- remarkably 
eompieheiisive. 

Young visitor 

A TIME IN TURKEY 
By Craig Mair. 

John Murray. 174 pages. £3. 

This is a slight, hut engaging, tiavel 
tale of how an entetpiismg 18-year- 
old used a pie-umveusily awartl to 
spend a sea) living in Turkov. Much 
ol it, especially the part about Istanbul, 
is not lew those who know Tin key ot 
who can't stand unsophisticated dis- 
coseiv. Mote interesting, hossevei, is 
Mi Mail's aecount of life in Oitahisar, 
in cenii.il Anatolia, near Urgiip and 
(interne. 

'1 line, in that stiangc landscape of 
the Valley of the Fairy Chimneys in 
Cappadocia, whece the earth has been 
modelled hv winds and weather into 
haul pointed cones and needles, Mr 
Mail’ acted as local doctor, scliool- 
teachei, caipet seller, munagei of the 
village inn and lomist guide to tiavcl- 
leis eas;er to see the famous rock 
churches, lie learnt not only about 
ullage customs, hut something of the 
piohlerris, and sadness, of bringing 
tourism to this part of tlie woild. 
“ Many people used to anise appar¬ 
ently expectin' 1 some kind of Milton 
Motel," lie says, while a local added: 
'* I'liex come only to film and to do as 
they please.’ - 

A few sears have passed since: Mr 
Man did his nip, which, irritatingly, 
lie does not date. But the west had 
alieadi smirk - the eai park and the. 
Coca-Cola stand had come to Chrome. 
Y'rt "1 urkish society outside the cities 
is (hanging only slowly. Laws proclaim 
women's lib, hut women in the country¬ 
side are still rarely seen in public 
places and still use the black headscarf 


to cover their faces, almost as if it 
were a veil. All the same, although 
Turkish society may seem repressive 
to foreigners, it is usually friendly ; 
voting Mt Mair found it so. 


Economics 


Great Brittan _ 

CAPITALISM AND THE PERMISSIVE 
SOCIETY 

By Samuel Brittan. 

Macmillan. 415 pages. £3.95. 

IS THERE AN ECONOMIC CONSENSUS ? 

By Samuel Brittan. 

Macmillan. 127 pages. £2.25. 

The prolific Mr Samuel Brittan of the 
Financial Times, soon to he of Nuffield 
college, presents us simultaneously 
with the best of his five good I looks and 
also a most interesting horror comic. 
The longer book pounds home the 
argument to the new left that “com¬ 
petitive capitalism is the biggest single 
force acting on the sale of what it is 
fashionable to call permissiveness, hut 
what was once known as personal 
liberty." L'rider competitive capitalism, 
11 the businessman will make monev by 
catering for whatever it is that people 
want to do hv providing pop teeoids, 
or nude shows. 01 candy (loss. Me will 
not make am thing by providing what 
the establishment thinks is good for 
them.” And the individual is free to do 
Ins own thing : either he can he money- 
grubbing, or ‘‘ he ran go for the easiest 
or most congenial job, or the one with 
the most leisure” or, like most of us, 
he ran compromise. 

Mr Brittan grants a case for rigging 
all of the rules m favour of liberty, 
includin'', setting up a “ goal that no 
household of average si /c should have 
an income of less than, sav, a third of 
the national average ” : this might he 
achieved through a negative income 
tax scheme devised so that “ those who 
did not wish to participate in a 
r oiisumption-oriented, work-obsessed 
society could opt out of it. without 
imposing an unwanted revolution on 
the rest of the population.'' Me is hotly 
against discrimination, not just the 
fashionable kind against blacks and 
women, hut the much more pervasive 
“ discrimination against the old hv 
compulsoiv retiring ages, anil against 
the young l>\ foieing rluldien to stay 
on at school fot longer and longer 
periods ” Me has considerable sympathy 
for student protesters, because “ govern¬ 
ment grants create an excess of demand 
over supply for university places . . . 
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so, not having to compete for custom, 
academic institutions are undei no 
market pressures to take into account 
student preferences ”; the remedy is to 
reorganise the grants system so that 
angry students can vote with their feet 
by moving easily from one academic 
institution to another. 

The Galbraithian notion that “ con¬ 
sumers are plastic clay on which the 
advertisers can impose any shape they 
like ” is dismissed as the arrogant and 
unscientific upper-class nonsense which 
it is : “ among products regarded as 
technical successes only perhaps 10-20 
per cent survive market and pre- 
launching studies, while of those that 
are launched one-third to one-half 
are withdrawn as failures within one 
vear.” But Mr Brittan bashes all 
monopolies, including unions : “ it 

would be a moderate assessment to 
describe the trade unions as agencies 
for increasing the degree of unemploy¬ 
ment and for reducing the real living 
standards of some of the weakest and 
most unfortunate sections of the popu¬ 
lation in a period of rapid but uncer¬ 
tain inflation.” 

Before the reader assumes that this 
means that the author belongs to the 
extreme right wing, he should read the 
defence of Mr Harold Wilson as a man 



Brittan: consensus quizmaster 


of expediency rather than principle : 
“With Mr Wilson at No. to at least 
one feels that no trigger will be pressed 
which would bring suffering and des¬ 
truction to thousands in the name of 
some principle. That is not something 
of which one can be as sure with the 
Gaitskell-Heath type of leadership.” 

It is possible to disagree with Mr 
Brittan on grounds of emotion (he is 
too kindly), tactics (too unsubtle), and 
nowadays macroeconomics (he has 
hooked himself up on a clever static 
model instead of a simpler—and 
recently more accurate-—dynamic one). 
But most of the microeconomic pro¬ 
posals that pour forth in this book are 
cunning suggestions for returning com¬ 


mand to the markets, which means that 
they are of the admirable (and usually 
entirely rational) sort which will be 
simultaneously dismissed bv right¬ 
wingers as too disturbing, and by left¬ 
wingers as right wing, lie thinks that 
many may eventually be adopted, 
because “ in optimistic moods I am 
impressed by the limits to human gulli¬ 
bility.” Unfortunately his second book 
shows how ignorant and gullible most 
of the ruling forces in Britain are. 

This is not Mr Brittan’s intent in this 
second book, and it is not his own con¬ 
clusion ; it is just the conclusion that 
emerges from the unkind facts. The 
basis of “ Is there an economic con¬ 
sensus * " is that Mr Brittan sent out 
some rather simple “objective multiple 
choice ” test questions, designed to test 
undeigiaduates in economics, to a 
sample of public figures. He got replies 
from 44 academic economists, ;)/ 
government economists, 21 business 
economists, <12 Labour MPs, gq Con¬ 
servative MPs and 24 senior political 
journalists. The results showed a teuible 
ignorance among the last three groups, 
even although they must have been 
weighted by those who felt cocks 
enough to reply. In order to test 
whether readers of The luonomisl do 
anv better, here a the first (and not 
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untypical) of the questions, followed by 
the lesult: 

QUESTION l : 

In order to make the moil ellii lent use 
of a city's resources, how should tube 
and bus (ares vary tlutiiiK the day ? 

(b) They should he relatively low 
during rush hour to tiarisport as 
many people as possible at that 
time. 

(a) They .should be irlatively low 
dm mg irish hour to reduce costs 
for tie maximum mitnbei of 
people 

trl) Tin v should be the same at all 
times to avoid making travellers 
site! then si hedules because of 
piir e dilfeieures 

it . I hey should be irlatively high 
dining rush hour to minimise the 
amount of equipment needed to 
tiansport the daily traxelleis 

The pioper economic answer to this 
question has to be the font lit one, 
labelled (r). This was given hy <)t per 
cent of the academic ec onoinists, while 
the other 9 per cent 'i.e. two people) 
merely nit-picked conventionally that 
“ it was impossible to answer on the 
data arid alternatives given." None of 
the academic economists, of course, 
gave nnv of the ohvtously wrong 
answers ihj, 'a) or (d). Hut one or other 
of these impossibly wrung answers was 
given b\ ft per cent of the “ goveinnient 
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economists,” to per cent of the “ busi¬ 
ness economists,” 60 per cent of 
the Conservative MPs, all of whom 
plumped for the blindly unthinking (d), 
79 per cent of the Labour MPs, 40 per 
cent of whom plumped for the actively 
perverse (b) or (a), and 67 per cent of 
the journalists, again heavily weighted 
in favour of the dumb answer (d). These 
are shattering results to anybody who 
spends most of his time writing articles 
on the convenient assumption that 
Britain’s decision-makers operate on 
some approximation to a rational 
thought process. The answers to some 
of Mr Hrittan’s later questions drove 
this reviewer still further towards 
hysterics. 

Hut perhaps, for personal reasons, 
this reviewer was halfway there already. 
Having found Mr Hrittan’s ques¬ 
tionnaire on his editor’s desk some time 
last year, he had pertinaciously filled it 
in. On page 14 comes rebuke from Mr 
Jhitlun. Because one of the question¬ 
naires sent to an editor ended in the 
hands of “ the chief specialist economic 
writer of his paper, the result - which 
exhibited with almost perfect accuracy 
thr orthodox liberal economic consensus 
and was quite untypical of other jour¬ 
nalists - was not included in the com¬ 
putation.” Well, damn you Sam, if you 
think I am going to spend another to 
minutes plaving your games. . . . 

Rag cycle 

FASHION MARKETING 

By Gordon Wills and David Midgley. 

Allen and Unwin. 500 pages. £ 12.50. 

This anthology of 31 essays tries to 
get to grips with an intractable and 
ephemeral subject hy methods statisti¬ 
cal, sociological and psychological as 
well as plain pragmatic. Here are two 
extreme views : “ Fashion is just the 
outcome of an ignoble desire to Haunt 
superiority in the eyes of the world ” ; 
“ Fashion should he recognised as a 
central mechanism in forming social 
order in a modern type of world.” 
The selection includes a number of 
classics, such as an extract on fashion 
leaders from a hook bv Messis Katz 
and Lazarsfeld, anil a quantitative 
analysis of three centuries of women’s 
dress fashion, hy Miss Jane Richardson 
and Mr A. L. Kroeber, complete with 
10 pages of tables and a number of 
impressive charts purporting to 
demonstrate that fashion describes a 
full circle about once every 100 years. 

There are contributions on fashions 
in cars, interior decoration, cosmetics 


and grooming, names and colours as 
well as clothes ; and a wealth of 
opinion on how fashion is disseminated, 
from the popular “ trickle effect ” 
theory (claiming that new trends are 
introduced by a small elite, then copied 
by the masses after a time-lag) to the 
view that modern communications and 
production methods have made for 
instant and simultaneous fashion. Per¬ 
haps the hook's academic leanings and 
the lengthy bibliographies justify its 
high price ; but you will not end up 
knowing what is going to he “ in ’’ 
next year. 

Hard sell _ 

THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF 
AMERICAN ADVERTISING, 1865-1900 

By Leonard de Vries and llonka Van 
Amstel. 

John Murray. 144 pages. £2.75. 

The authois, who have well-worked 
the Victonan mine, have hit on a 
particularly rich seam this time. When 
American newspapers had grown fat 
on the civil war, when paper and 
printing costs had come down and 
when women weie beginning to he 
discovered as a rewarding audience, 01 
target, advertising was positively bur¬ 
geoning. Culled fioin such varied 
sources as the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Life, the San Francisco Newsletter, the 
Californian Advertiser and the Scienti¬ 
fic American, this selection makes very 
entertaining reading. 

All the cliches of current advcith¬ 
ing have plainly been around for the 
past too years at least, from the 
mother-and-bonny-baby classic to the 
make-an-easy-$i, r )0(> - a - year (lodge. 
Unsolicited testimonials are nothing 
new : hut instead of a pop star, it is 
the Panpress of Cerntany who sup¬ 
plies them. However, the range of 
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i^oods advertised has shifted quite a bit, 
though Pears’ soap (recommended by 
Sarah Bernhardt) is as constant as the 
northern star. The quainter items of 
the period include solai horse bonnet'. 
! m three styles), rubber feet and 
hands (“ possessing the most natural 
appearance”), presumably for w;ri 
veterans, and a huge range of gadgets . 
fioin cigarettes (self-lighting) via 
spectacles to coisets, all guaranteed to 
work wonders. 

There is also, perhaps, a salutary 
object-lesson for modern advertising 
men These ads do not beat about the 
luisli ; there is never anv doubt as to 
wliether the prettv girl is advertising 
toilet soaj) or cough medic me. The 
illustrations, indeed, are brutalK to the 
point ■ “ All delormitii's poitnanentlv 
< med " is quite simply decorated with 
a row of cripples. In many wavs the 
woodcuts have the edge over modern 
photographs; the “ before-and-altei 
technique, as popular then as now, can 
lie made to look so much more drama¬ 
tic. The copvwriters, of course, were 
less restrained Irv the law. Indeed the 
most alarming aspect of earlv adver¬ 
tising is the hard ■ if patent liirdi- 

1 mes which accord to the copy will 

i ore vittuallv anything. (“Oh! Doctor, 
must my darling die ” "'I here's veiv 
little hope, but ti\ Scott's Kiriuls- 
1011"). It's enough to give Mr Ralph 
Nader an apoplew. 


Ecology 
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THE DOTTEREL 

By Desmond IMethersole-Thompson. 
Collins. 288 pages. £3.50. 

The dotterel seems to be one of nature’s 
aberrations. Endowed with a plumage 
that makes it extremely difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish in its natural habitat, this 
delightful plover throws away most of 
the effectiveness of its valuable camou¬ 
flage by being absurdly tame. As a 
result n has always been an easy prey 
for those with a taste for its flesh or 
an eye lor its feathers. Even moie 
curiously, the species seems to have got 
into a hopeless muddle over the rela¬ 
tionship between the seves. Among the 
males of the bird species, tbe cock dot¬ 
terel is doubly unusual in being smaller 
than the hen and having a less gauds 
plumage. In fact their roles are badly 
tangled. The hen courts, or at least 
begins the courtship; both help to make 
the nest ; and the cock incubates. Tins 
often allows the hen to lav several 
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clutches with dilleicnt mates, and then 
to run free with other glass widows 
while the husbands bring up liio lami- 
lies. 

It is haul to know whether it is a 
reflection on this system that there arc 
only known to be about 70 nesting 
pairs of dotterels in Britain, most ot 
them in the highlands of Scotland 
They are migrant birds, and aie fond 
of high bills shaped like humpbacked 
whales. But sometimes they venture 
below g.ooo feet : a few Ir.ivt taken 
to nesting below sea level in the potato 
fields of Holland and a par tv spent 
several days at London airport a few 
vears ago. Indeed, thcii numbers seem 
to be slowly 1111 leasing. 

Mr Netliersole-Tliomjrson is a dedi¬ 
cated fan of the bird and his learned 
and painstaking book draws on nearly 
.jo vears of dotterel-watching. Ills 
enthusiasm for this charming bird is 
conveyed on almost every page, making 
it as enjoyable as it is informative to 
read. It would be nice if he, or .someone 
like him, would now write a siniilai 
book about the phalaropc, that equally 
engaging bird which shares many of 
the dotterel’s characteristics. 

Brobdingnag beasts 

A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF SEA 
MONSTERS AND OTHER DANGEROUS 
MARINE LIFE 

By James B. Sweeney. 

Nelson. 314 pages. £4.40 
SEA TURTLES 
By Robert Bustard 
Collins. 220 pages. £3 
KAY S TURTLES 
By Robert Bustard. 

Collins. 128 pages. £1.95 . _ 

The (becks wrote about sea serpents, 
so did the Romans and so did St 
Augustine. Sailors through the ceiitu- 
ries reported monsters rising out ol 
arid disappearing back into the water ; 
they were believed while science was 
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NOW THE MOOD 
of the 

United States 
summerized monthly 
in 

ONE REPORT 

The United States is under¬ 
going change. There is dissension in 
government, expansion in industry, 
decay in cities. Yet, a new wave of 
prosperity is being predicted. How 
then, can you gauge the right tem¬ 
perament of the U.S.? 

There is now a monthly News 
Report for those who wont the true 
facts about the mood of the United 
States. It is called the U.S. Herald. 

It is edited by a former industrialist 
who knows what others need to 
know to make important decisions 
Timely subjects, each month, report 
on people in government (who to 
watch for), politics, life in cities, 
wages and prices, new technological 
trends, new products, investment 
opportunities, and generally, how 
Americans view then country. In 
summary, the U.S. Herald can save 
you hours of reading time, by pro¬ 
viding the most meaningful informa¬ 
tion on the Mood of the United 
States in each and every issue. 
Hundreds of other people from all 
parts ot the world are already read¬ 
ing the U.S. Herald—shouldn’t you? 

To start a trial subscription, 
fill-in the coupon below and mail 
together with your check today. If 
not satisfied you will receive a full 
refund. Mail to any of the addresses 
below. 

UNITED STATES HERALD 

P.O. Box 9941 

Philadelphia, Pa. 19118 U.S.A. Dept W 
or 

Comma Numero 428.140011.85 Kradiet- 
bank B. 1830 Maehelin-Brabant, Belgium; 
or e/o A.P.C.S. (Hong Kongl LTD. P.O. 
Box K1098, Kowloon C.P.O.. Hong Kong. 

Please enter my subscription for a 
4-month trial to the U.S. Herald. If 
not satisfied I may cancel for full 
refund. Enclosed is my check in the 

amount of_Or bill me. 

[ j4-Montbs Subscription, Only $10 U S 
□ 12 Months Subscription, Only $28 U S 
or equivalent in your currency. 
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Just good friends 

young, and then ridiculed—until men 
who did not want to be laughed at 
simply ceased to report what they had 
seen. Now the pendulum is swinging 
the other way. Mr Sweeney refers to 
the genuine fossils of sea monsters, and 
he is not the first serious author to 
suggest that we could he wrong to 
assume that they aie all extinct. After 
all, some species, like sharks and the 
roelacanth, once presumed extinct, 
have survived more or less unchanged 
since prehistoric times and within liv- 

ENERGY 

POLICY 

A NEW QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
The economics and planning of energy 

ENERGY POLICY will deal with the 
economics and planning of the production, 
conversion and use of energy. II will publish 
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and conversion. 
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'Special pre-publication offer £10.00 
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For full details apply to 
1 PC Science and Technology Press Limited, 
(Dept AD.EP.3C). IPC House, 32 High 
Stieet, Guiidfoid, Surrey, England. 

Telephone : Guildford (0483) 71661 


mg memory a six-foot eel larva was 
recovered from a great depth. If the 
relationship of larva to adult eel is the 
same as it is for the eels of shallower 
waters, that gives a length for mature 
adults of a cool too feet. 

There is nothing illogical in the idea 
that the deep caverns of the sea are 
inhabited by monsters that rarely sur¬ 
face. Mr Sweeney makes his jjoint bv 
the juxtaposition of reports of sea 
serpents with a catalogue of what could 
reasonably be called existing sea mon¬ 
sters, if we were not already so familiar 
with them. Some are memorable for 
their bulk, others for their venom : 
they include sharks, whales, giant rays, 
poisonous jellyfish, catfish, mudfish, 
stonefish, sawfish and the grouper, a 
predator that bears out his theory that 
fish get bigger as the water gets 
deeper. 

Near the surface, the grouper is a 
jolly, tame and friendly little fish that 
(hums up with divers. Hut with the 
development of satin ation diving, men 
are now wot king at greater depths 
where they have conic up against 
monster groupers, weighing piobably a 
ton, which have been seen to swallow 
a man whole—helmet, boots and all. 
At first these reports were not believed. 
Now, at last, it is admitted that giant 
groupers do exist. 

Mr Sweeney is a seaman and an 
ex-diver, now in charge of public rela¬ 
tions at the American Naval Oceano¬ 
graphic Office. Di Bustard is a zoolo¬ 
gist whose interest in one particular 
form of contemporary monster, the sea 
turtle, was sparked off by an almost 
accidental visit to turtle nesting sites 
when he was on his way to another 
assignment. Mr Sweeney quotes 
measurements of up to go feet for giant 
turtles but Dr Bustard’s heart has been 
captured by the more run-of-the-mill 


species measuring up to six feet and 
weighing up to half a ton. Large sea 
creatures are hard to study once they 
grow too big to be kept in captivity— 
and turtles easily cover 2,000 miles in 
two months. They rarely take kindly to 
man. But female turtles must come out 
of the water to nest, shuffling up the 
beach uncomfortably out of their 
environment and weighed down bv 
their vast shells. Then they can be 
observed and, sadly, slaughtered in 
their thousands. 

The larger of Dr Bustard’s books is 
a straightforward life and habits of 
turtles, as he has observed them in 
remote nesting islands off Queensland. 
The second deals with w'hat he con¬ 
siders a remarkable episode, the tam¬ 
ing of wild turtles by a young Torres 
Strait islander called Kay Pau in this 
book, Katie in the more sober work. In 
the course, of an idyllic life spent rob¬ 
bing turtle nests whenever she wanted 
eggs on the family menu, Kay came 
across a crippled turtle trying to dig a 
nest, and decided to help. Contrary to 
all its natural dislike of humans, the 
turtle let her, and came back to be 
helped again. Crippled Ruth was not 
the only turtle to take to Kay ■ she 
could play with them, swim with them 
and steer them by tapping their flip¬ 
pers. So unusual is it for man to pro¬ 
voke any reaction other than horror 
from a turtle that Kay, whom Dr 
Bustard describes as a girl of brain and 
considerable chic, knew more about 
turtles in the end than most scientists, 
and is now a full-time researcher. 

Dr Bustard belongs to the school of 
conservationists who are not against 
exploiting animals, only against exter¬ 
minating them. Turtles yield eggs, 
meat, oil, leather and their shells. 
Commercially, they aie valuable but 
the mortality rate among baby turtles 
is heart-breaking. The great fligate 
birds of Aldabra, which other conser¬ 
vationists fought so fiercely to save 
only a year or so ago, are exterminat¬ 
ing the turtles on those islands, as dies 
devour the newly-hatched young. Dr 
Bustard’s answer is tut tie farming, 
which could save the turtles from 
exteiminatiou and the Torres islanders 
among whom he works from poverty, 
and keep the market for turtle pro¬ 
ducts happy at the. same time. He is 
now trying to work out the right 
methods, as are other turtle experts in 
other parts of the world. These are 
three of the most interesting conser- 
vation-cum-eeology-cum-science-fiction 
books to appear for some time, but do 
not read Mr Sweeney late at night if 
you suffer from nightmares. 
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Poets* choice _ 

THE OXFORD BOOK OF TWENTIETH 
CENTURY ENGLISH VERSE 

Chosen by Philip Larkin. 

Clarendon Press : Oxford University 
Press. 690 pages. £3. 

POETRY OF THE COMMITTED 
INDIVIDUAL 

Edited by Jon Silkin. 

Gollancz/Penguin. 254 pages. £3.20 
cloth. 35p paperbound. 

It is nearly 40 years since W. B. Yeats 
produced “The Oxford Book of 
Modern Verse," an anthology that lias 
not worn well. Yeats compiled it on 
rather self-indulgent, whimsical lines. 
Ills most notorious quirk was 
the omission of all [lie 1914-18 
uar poeis. Mr Philip Lai km’s 
Inief was somewhat easier than 
Yeats’s. The epithet “modern’’ 
at once poses difficulties of definition, 
whereas a span of years gives the 
selectoi a definite territory to ransack. 
If a practising poet was to be entrusted 
with the task of anthologising English 
verse from 1900 to 19(19, Mr Larkin 
was a fairly obvious choice. He is 
neither too old nor too young, he 
enjoys a well-merited reputation, and 
he is not the member of any vociferous 
clique. But whereas Yeats lacked .sym¬ 
pathy for poetry that was in any way 
plebeian, Mr Larkin lacks sympathy 
for poetry that is in any way noble. To 
be sure, this is the century of the little 
man, but the amount of verse included 
in his collection that either celebrates 
the commonplace, or simply embodies 
commonplace sentiments in common¬ 
place language, tots up to a depress- 
uigly large proportion. 

Too often, the principle of selection 
seems to have been : when in doubt, 
go for the cheaper article. Even when 
shopping, this does not always turn out 
to be a good policy. For example, 
most readers of Edwin Muir would not 
connect him with a poem called 
“ Suburban Dream ” ; yet no room has 
been found for “ The Combat ” or 
“ 'I'he Brothers." Similarly, Wilfred 
Owen's “ Strange Meeting ” is absent, 
though we arc given a rather phony 
cockney pjece of his that is quite 
untypical. The plea of avoiding much- 
anthologised pieces cannot be 
advanced, for Rupert Brooke’s “If I 
should die ” is here, along with many 
another old favourite. There are only 
three poems by R. S. Thomas, as 


against 1 1 by the present poet laureate. 
Mr Larkin has included occasional 
verses by such non-poets as (I. D. H. 
Cole and J. B. S. Haldane, but there 
is not a single piece by Ronald Bottrall, 
to whom poets as diverse as Laura 
Riding, Edith Sitwell and Charles 
Tomlinson have paid tribute 

Mr Larkin has tried to chart the 
literary changes since the beginning 
of the century, and in consequence has 
given Squire and the other Georgians 
a more generous allocation of space 
than their merits warrant. Hardy anti 
Kipling dominate the earlier decades, 
reasonably enough (though some of 
Hardy’s most lovely and moving poems 
are lacking). Yeats and Eliot are not 
allowed to tower over their contem- 
j roiancs or successors. Probably it is 
the poets of the 1930s who show to 
best advantage in this anthology. 
Choosing poems by one’s younger con¬ 
temporaries is far more of a gamble 
than selecting from poets who, as 
immediate predecessors, have been 
influential. Among the most recent 
poets. Mi Larkin has been fairly 
eclectic, and indeed there are too manv 
talents jostling one another for any¬ 
one to lake long odds oil what the 
piesenl field will look like in another 
10 or jo \eais 



Lnrkin ■ generous to the Georgians 


Mr Jon Silkm has gar lined the 
poems in his anthology from the maga¬ 
zine Stand, which he has edited since 
iQ r ,g. It is a pi tv that he has given it 
such a rebarbative title, foi it is an 
interesting collection. About a third ol 
the volume is devoted to translated 
poems. Some are In such established 
wrileis as Biecht, Blok, Ekeldf and 
T'ngaietti, but others are newcomers, 
from countries as diveise as Finland, 
I urkev and Pent. Mr Silkin’s rather 
laborious introdu'tion endeavours to 
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explain just what he means by “ com¬ 
mitment,’’ and to suggest the directions 
in which poets all over the world may 
find themselves impelled to move in 
the future. 

There are not many names that 
appear in both the anthologies under 
review—Jon Silkin himself, Alan 
Brownjohn, George MacBeth. And one 
can think of many promising young 
writers who do not appear in either. 
But prejudice is bound to operate when 
the poems of near-contemporaries are 
ranged for judgment. Certainly no 
practising poet can be expected to be 
dispassionate, and to cavil at his 
choices is ultimately futile. As long as 
he has done an honest job, he has 
earned thanks. 

Scraps of Hollywood 

MEMO FROM DAVID SELZNICK 
Selected and edited by Rudy 
Behlmer. 

Macmillan. 534 pages. £5.95. 
HOLLYWOOD NOW 
By William Fadiman. 

Thames and Hudson. 192 pages. 
£2.50. 

PUFFIN ASQUITH 

By R J Minney. 

Leslie Frewm. 273 pages. £3.50. 

David () Selznick produced “ Gone 
with the Wind,” the film that regularly 
came top of Variety’s “ All-time Box- 
office Champs ” until “ The Sound of 
Music” and " The Godfather” came 
along. That sentence, or something 
like it, is the standard introduction to 
articles on DOS. Shortly before he died, 
he composed his own epitaph : “ Here 
lies David O. Selznick, who produced 
‘Gone, with the Wind’.” But he left 
behind something else as well : 2,000 
boxes of memos and letters. Mr Rudy 
Behlmer has sifted through them and 
has filled a fat book with his selection. 
The result is fascinating for the 
glimpses of what film producers 
actually do, and infuriating because 
the stories the memos tell are sud¬ 
denly broken olf, or completed by an 
unsatislactory footnote. Reading the 
result is like trying to see a movie from 
the bits of celluloid on the cutting floor. 

What film producers do is to per¬ 
form a sort of witchcraft whose in¬ 
cantation is “ hustle, hassle, boss and 
bustle.” That magic on the screen is 
the triumph of someone’s overweening 
ego over nature, bankers, technicians, 
the rival egos of the stars—and rela¬ 
tives. In the old Hollywood, relatives 
abounded. David O’s father was a 
movie man ; his brother Myron became 



Selznick and Scarlett 


an agent ; he married the daughter of 
Louis B. (Metro-Goldwyn-) Mayer. Per¬ 
haps the best letter in the book is the 
one in which David pleads with Mayer 
to be released from his contract at 
MGM because be did not want to be 
the subject of that famous Hollywood 
quip, “ The Son-in-law also Rises.” He 
had plenty of talent, drive and ambi¬ 
tion to strike out on his own : 

I have yet to ask you, Mine I have been 
married to Iiene or before, a sohtaiy 
favour I ask now my first please, please 
release me from my rrnitr.Ht 
AMer tinnalelv. simerelv and passionately 

vou rs . 

The footnote crushes curiosity : “ Selz¬ 
nick was not released from the con¬ 
tract.” He was too good an executive 
for MGM to want to lose, and LB 
was not the man to grant freedom of 
the spit it to anyone. Eventually he 
broke away, and despite the efforts of 
Mayer to spike his guns, he set up as 
an independent producer : the first 
such, and one of the more truly 
independent of the breed. John Hay 
Whitney became his chief backer. 

But an independent producer, then 
as now, could never he truly indepen¬ 
dent. In spite of the much-talked-about 
death of the studios, only the physical 
plant, the actual studios, have died 
underneath the supermarkets. The 
organisations remain. The new system 
is described in Mr Fadiman’s better- 
than-average book on Hollywood. The 
distributing organisations have still the 
same names, if under different owner¬ 
ship, as they have always had ; they 
get the films to the audiences ; they 
still finance the bulk of the films made; 
and they still try to use this dominant 
position to dominate. Selznick had to 
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,_,,vr away half the profits on “ Gone 
with the Wind ” to MGM for the 
services of Clark Gable. He had to 
argue over the advertising and market¬ 
ing of the film. Reading through the 
memos, telexes and letters, it is hard 
not to be impressed by his capacity for 
detail, by his care in explaining why he 
thought scripts needed changing, by the 
confidence with which his judgments 
were given and the sheer strength of 
will. 

The flip side of this urge to get his 
own way was the need to prove that 
he had been right in the past. He was 
concerned that credit should be given 
where it was due, because he thought 
that a good part of it was due to him¬ 
self. And he was right. As h. said to 
George Cukor, when he was taken 
off “ Gone with the Wind,” “ If this 
picture is going to fail, it must fail on 
my mistakes, not yours.” He can claim 
the successes too. Finally, this passion 
for passionate involvement was 
strangled by administrative tangle. He 
was a hopeless organiser, and though 
aware of the need for economics, could 
never rid himself of the big budget 
habits that characterised MGM during 
his years there. After “ Duel in the 
Sun,” he never made anothei success¬ 
ful film. The only trouble with this 
huge book is that it is a source book 
lor the biography that it makes one 
want to read. Mr Mirmev s biography 
of “Puffin” Asquith, on the other 
hand, makes one wish for the sources, 
or the films ; the subtitle, “The bio¬ 
graphy of the Honourable Anthony 
Asquith, Aristocrat, Aesthete, Prime 
Minister’s Son, and Brilliant Film 
Maker,” does not promise anv more 
than is inside. 

Fading fast_ 

BANNER BRIGHT 

By John Gorman. 

Allen Lane. 184 pages. £5. 

The trade union movement is not 
noted for its contributions to the 
nation’s artistic life. The Trades Union 
Congress has a fine Epstein outside its 
front door, but the unions never had 
enough money to commission fine 
paintings or grand buildings. They did, 
however, create a unique art-form of 
their own, in the shape of large and 
elaborately painted silk banners. Mr 
Gorman has travelled from attic to 
attic around the country to find old 
union banners and to photograph them 
for this book. 

He has traced banners back as far 
as 1821, when the United Tin Plate 
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Workers’ Society seems to have set the 
fashion going. The demand for banners 
became so great that one man, George 
Tutill, was able to run a thriving busi¬ 
ness supplying them, but he did not. 
ironically, want his own workers to he 
unionised. 

Mr Gorman’s collection of photo¬ 
graphs shows how the banners have 
reflected the changing moods of trade 
unions : from the nineteenth-century 
“ accident ” banners, which illustrate 
unions helping the injured, the sick, 
the widows and the orphans, to the 
militant banners of the 1920s with their 
syndicalist slogans and portraits of 
I ,enin. 

The banner business reached us peak 
in 1889, when more banners wen- 
made than in any year before 01 since. 
Aftei that, it went into decline, al¬ 
though there have been biief periods 
when banners again became popular 
But when the TUG held its big niaicli 
against the Industrial Relations Act in 
1971. there were unlv a paltry (>•> 
tiaditional bamieis displayed. There 
was a much more impressive show foi 
the 1898 May clay march. Only the 
mineis" galas still produce a decent 
banner parade. But the uiineis have 
not been able to halt the decline. In 
1987, for the fitst time in t 50 years, 
no new banners were made by the 
George Tutill company. It is sad to see 
how the aitistic pride of the nineteenth- 
century unions, with their meagre re¬ 
sources, lias dwindled with affluence. 

Picking up the threads 

A GUIDE TO GREEK ISLAND 
EMBROIDERY 

By Pauline Johnstone. 

HMSO. 112 pages. £3.45. 

Mrs Johnstone, of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum’s textile department, 
has spent some time herself in Greece 
and her book reflects her love of the 
country and its crafts. Two-thirds of it 
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population 105pp. £1.20; $4. 
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Greek embroidery, eastern design 

are taken up with delightful illustra¬ 
tions of the embroideries at the V&A ; 
some show the stitches used clearly and 
in great detail. They should provide 
a lot of ideas for those who hnd their 
relaxation in needlework. The early 
part of the book tells how the collec¬ 
tions of (heck embioideries in this 
country weie built up, mostly by 
English visitors to Greece at the end of 
the last and beginning of this century. 
It was then that scholars at the British 
School of Archaeology in Athens began 
to take an interest in this hitherto 
largely unexplored field, travelling 111 
the islands and buying from dealers in 
Athens, Istanbul and Smyrna. One of 
them, Professor R. M. Dawkins, gave 
his large and beautiful collection to the 
museum m 1 pyo and this makes up 
two-thirds of the V&.Vs own. 

Mrs Johnstone takes each of the 
groups of islands in turn, followed by 
mainland Greece, Crete and Cyprus, 
and contrasts the materials, patterns 
and uses of embroidery to be found in 
them. As one would expert, Turkish 
and Venetian influences are strong and 
many of the motifs are common to other 
parts of the Levant. One gets the odd 
fast mating glimpse of differences in 
domestic styles. The Dodecanese, for in¬ 
stance, are lich in marriage bed tents 
t Dodecanese houses consisted of one 
loom only and the bed tent provided 
the desired privacy). The mainland 
yvoik is almost entirely on dress, though 
the museum is a little short of costumes. 
Those who are not able to visit the 


Benaki Museum and Museum of 
Popular Art in Athens would do well 
to visit the V&A’s collection ; and this 
delightful paperback provides an 
excellent introduction. 

Cut and grow again 

WOMEN'S HEADDRESS AND HAIR¬ 
STYLES IN ENGLAND FROM AD 600 TO 
THE iPRESENT DAY 

By Georgine de Courtais. 

Batsford. 183 pages. £3. 

There are really only about three 
things a woman can do with her hair: 
cut it, grow it or cover it up ; and 
permutations of all three keep recur¬ 
ring down the centuries. When long 
hair was greatly admired after the 
Norman conquest, girls attached tas¬ 
sels and metal ornaments to the end 
of their plaits to give the illusion of 
length ; when the French revolution 
was at its bloodiest, fashionable Lon¬ 
don, which was in any case then wear¬ 
ing its hair short and curly, introduced 
a crop “a la vtctime" remarkably 
like the English crew cut oi 1971. 
Lancastrian ladies of the fifteenth 
century concealed every hair under 
vast headdresses and turbans ; Stuart 
ladies weie bareheaded and their ring¬ 
lets barely covered their cars. At 
various periods Englishwomen have 
grown bored by the whole business, 
and particularly with high and compli¬ 
cated hairstyles ; a French visitor noted 
in Queen Anne's reign, when moun¬ 


tainous wigs were the height of fashion 
in more senses than one, that many 
rich Englishwomen living in the 
country simply ignored it and adopted 
“ an agreeable negligence in dress 
which never gives disgust.” The French 
have been obsessed with English 
country-house dressing ever since. 

Since Sir James Laver showed them 
how, scholars have been deducing deep 
social significance from such trivia ; 
Miss Georgine de Courtais knows her 
subject much too well to overdo this 
sort of thing, and she demonstrates 
that the old rule of what goes up 
must come down applies just as much 
to hair as it does to anything else in 
this life. She also observes that a 
fashion does not become a fashion just 
because someone says so ; in 1800 the 
Lady’s Magazine announced that 
turbans were no longer the mode (after 
having been so down the centuries) ; 
two years later, they were as much in 
favour as ever and by 1835 the same 
magazine was describing them as 
“ indispensable headdresses.” So much 
for the theory that women are sheep. 

All this erudite digging into history 
is matched to line drawings of haix, 
hats, bonnets, wimples and your 
genuine Jackie Kennedy pillbox of 
1982. The publishers say quite fairly 
that these will be invaluable references 
for set designers and anyone, else who 
wants to get their historic details accu¬ 
rate ; portraits, according to Miss de 
Courtais, can be misleading since they 
tend to show the sitter at her best and 
most formal, a warning this book bears 
out by contradicting a good many con¬ 
ventional assumptions about period 
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dress But it would be a pity to shelve 
this as a reference book, for the bald, 
spare text is remarkably entertaining. 

This reviewer has three small 
quibbles. Although the appearance of 
the printed headscarf is duly recorded 
in 1941 (surely it was around several 
years earlier than that ?) Miss de 
Courtais does not really give it the 
attention it deserves for its extra¬ 
ordinary hold then and since over 
Englishwomen from the Queen down¬ 
wards, regardless of what is happening 
to hair styles underneath. And she 
omits any reference to that other, 
almost as durable, twcntieth-ccntury 
phenomenon, the Alice band, which 
began as fancy dress and ended almost 
as a uniform, or to the fact that 
English ladies in the 1930s were still 
expected to wear a hat indoors. But 
then fashion, particularly past fashion, 
!•> something on which no two people 
will ever agree. 

Lucrative leisure _ 

VICTORIAN CAMERAMAN 
By Bill Jay. 

David and Charles. 112 pages. £3.25. 


The Victorians were great ones for 
combining art, technology, culture and 
business. Francis Frith (18212-90) made 
his pile out of printing, and then 
decided that although : 

thi- ihm essity to labour is no < urse . . . 
the spirit in which inrincy-rainiiig woik 
is done is very often and vciy largely a 
t ursing spirit. T hat it actually docs < orn- 
plclc the moral and r\('ll intrllcr tual 
degiadalion of thousands, no thoughtful 
person can doubt 

To prove that leisure does not mean 


idleness, he became a photographei 
and pioneered new techniques. 

He took himself around the globe 
clicking his mammoth camera (and 
all the processing equipment had to be 
lugged along, too). Then he got mar¬ 
ried, settled down, produced some 
beautiful photo-albums of his travels 
and then had the brilliant idea of sell¬ 
ing photographs as picture postcards. 
This lovely book selects many delight¬ 
ful rural scenes from the thousands that 
survived of the tens of thousands that 
were produced by the firm he started. 

Art catalogue 


The Art of Tantra by Philip Rawson 
(Thames and Hudson, £4.50). Eroti¬ 
cism, mathematics, magic and meta¬ 
physics : combine them in a view of 
life and one may be getting somewhere 
near Tantra, a special manifestation of 
Indian feeling. No one knows just how 
old it is, hut it dates back to at least 
ai> 600. Yet the art of Tantra has only 
recently received western recognition, 
stimulated by art exhibition in London 
in ri)7i (based on the private collec¬ 
tion of Mr Ajit Mookerjee of New 
Delhi), which was organised by Mr 
Rawson. His book, the first complete 
survey of Tantrik art, includes illus¬ 
trations of many of the works then 
exhibited. 

Picasso : Birth of a Genius by Juan- 
Kduardo Cirlot (Elek, £12). When 
Picasso in 1970 donated to the city 
of Barcelona more than 2,200 of his 
early works, covering ihe periods 1890- 
1904 and 1916-17, he suggested that 
thev should he introduced bv a com- 



Markoting: The Management of 
Distribution Channels 
Maureen Gulrdham 
Deals with the implications of 
marketing strategy of the changing 
structure of distribution. 

222 pagas 

£3.50 hard cover £2.50 flexl cover 

Marketing Technological 
Products to industry 

R.W. Hill 

Examines in an international context 
the role of marketing In companies 
selling raw materials, components, 
consumables, capital end process 
equipment to other industrial 
organizations. 

240 pages £3.00 herd cover 

Marketing and Customer Behaviour 

J.R.G. Jenkins 

An international end multinational 
approach to the many forces which 
influence customers in the purchase of 
products and to their behaviour in the 
market place, with special emphasis on 
the concept of a Marketing Continuum. 
160 pages 

£3.00 hard cover £ 1.85 flexi cover 
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Picasso: memorial choice 

prehcnsive study, This lavish volume is 
the result. A huge part of the collec¬ 
tion is reproduced, showing extreme 
variations 111 style and some of the 
drawings aie the merest sketches. The 
text, translated from the Spanish 
edition, tries to rationalise the artist’s 
early development, hut we are still left 
with the contradictions and the 
author's own summing-up : “ Picasso 
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has always been Picasso." The book 
was of course produced before his 
death, hut it is one of the best 
memorials in print. 

Qajar Paintings by S. J. Falk (Faber, 
£10). Of the arts that flourished during 
the Qajar dynasty, which ruled Persia 
from the 1790s to the 1920s, oil paint¬ 
ing perhaps owed most to outside influ¬ 
ences. It was comparatively new to the 
oriental artist. The range of subjects 
included the traditional scenes of 
miniatures, hut was extended to formal 
portrait* ot rulers and princes—and to 
girls. A remarkable group of paintings 
photographed in this book are of girl 
acrobats, balancing on hands or elbows 
or even knives. The hook owes its 
existence to the Amery collection of 
63 Qajar paintings, the largest of its 
kind in existence, which was sold in 
1969 to the Empress of Iran through 
Sotheby’s (where Mr Falk catalogues 
Persian and Indian paintings). Despite 
the trouble taken, the colour photo¬ 
graphy leaves something to he desired ; 
but the hook is a notable, contribution 
to western knowledge of Persian art. 

Mark Gertler by John Woodexon (Sidg- 
wick and Jackson, £5.50) is the un¬ 
happy story of a talented East End 
Jewish boy who managed to get to the 
Slade and then into the muc.h- 
udmired Bloomsbury set, onlv to 
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become obsessed with Dora Carrington 
and Anally, in 1939, to commit suicide 
before he had reached 50. It is prim¬ 
arily the story of the artist’s life, but 
also includes the Arst full catalogue 
raisonee of his work. 

Art at Auction : The year at Sotheby’s 
and Parkc-Bernet, 1971-72 edited by 
Philip Wilson and Annamaria 
Macdonald (Thames and Hudson, 
£6). Out of a turnover of £43m, it 
would be surprising if a number of 
particularly important items had not 
been sold in these famous salerooms in 
London, New York and other parts 
of the world. Here they are described 
and illustrated. There was the 
Fragonard sold for £340,000, the 
Louis XV marquetry table for 
£164,000, an Egyptian faience sphinx, 
just short of 10 inches long, which 
went for £104,000, an early sixteenth- 
century Brussels tapestry for £34,000, 
and so on. Then there was the world 
auction record of £7,500 for a Dtirer 
print. There were, of course, humbler 
sales. Someone got an early nineteenth- 
century German letter-box for £90 ; 
someone else a doll for £130, and there 
were a lot of hits and pieces auctioned 
off which have no place in this gloss* 
book. Unfortunately, this annual does 
not pull together the varying trends ■ 
it seems to have got over-cautious 
about comparisons. Still, you can set 
your sights—or lower them—bv this 
array. 

Lullaby and goodnight 

THE PENGUIN BOOK OF ACCOMPANIED 
SONGS 

Edited by Marion Harewood and 
Ronald Duncan. 

Penguin. 248 pages. 75p. 


'l’his book has an apposite and 
attractive Jordaens on the cover and a 
very reasonable price on the back ; it 
has delightfully-chosen contents with 
simple accompaniments and good, 
clear printing. It seems most ungrateful 
to voice the most trivial of complaints. 
But anyone with the usual slippery 
piano ledge must be prepared to spend 
some time breaking the binding before 
playing. The classic Penguin format is 
not the accompanist’s dream. 

But it is well worth the struggle. This 
is just the sort of book that should be 
easily and cheaply available, and 
Penguin has done a service in making 
it so. The choice is not speciAcally of 
children’s songs (no nursery rhymes 
are included) ; but then it is the 
authors’ “ suspicion that a child’s taste 
is more eclectic than is generally 
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supposed.” The contents are quite 
sophisticated enough for adult enjoy¬ 
ment, but the selection is not at all 
pretentious. Most of the songs are 
familiar, though not over-familiar ; 
there is no “ Greensleeves,” nor “ The 
Lord’s my shepherd.” But there is 
Purcell’s “ Evening Hymn ” and plenty 
,.f Shakespeare’s songs. 

Lullabies arc exceptionally well- 
i (-presented by Brahms’s “ Cradle 
Song”—and Byrd’s, and Mozart’s, and 
St Hubert’s. There are some snippets of 
opera : from Bizet, Verdi and Wagner, 
among others. There is some Schumann 
and some Mendelssohn. The order is, 
; mighly, chronological : one starts with 
the Elizabethans, whom it is hard not 
to prefer to all the others, and ends 
with Stravinsky, Britten, Poulenc and 
Kodaly. 

Marion Harewood (as Penguin still 
describes Mrs Jeremy Thorpe) is a 
musician, particularly a pianist ; she 
prepared her father’s (Erwin Stein’s) 
works for posthumous publication. But 
the arrangements for this hook are by 
Mr Percy Young. Mr Ronald Duncan 
is poet, playwright and librettist, and 
according to the introduction “ his 
principal preoccupation t.s to get 
Schubert's operas performed.” So 
Schubert, naturally, gets a fait amount 
of elbow-room ; but by no means an 
excessive share of the space. 


The? military 


Broadsides 

GUNS AT SEA 

By Peter Padfield. 

Hugh Evelyn. 320 pages. £7.50. 

Nowadays guns are carried aboard war¬ 
ships because they are reckoned to be 
the least provocative of weapons ; the 
real punch would he delivered by tor¬ 
pedoes and misstles. But between, 
roughly, the Spanish Armada and the 
Fleet Air Arm’s attack on Taranto the 
gun ruled the waves. Throughout that 
period, warships were gun platforms. 
But to practically all seamen it was the 
ship itself and not the weapons it 
carried which was the embodiment of 
sea power. 

As a result, naval history is almost 
entirely written from the viewpoint of 
the man on the bridge and not from 
that of the man on the gun deck or 
in the turret. Mr Padfield has now cor¬ 
rected that perspective by writing the 
first full length study of naval gunnery. 
He is a dedicated, almost obsessive 
enthusiast, having already written the 



Scott: great gunner 

biographies of two great naval gunners. 
Philip Broke and Percy Scott. His en¬ 
thusiasm pays off, for by viewing naval 
history along the sights of a gun Mr 
Padfield gives it a different and, in 
many ways, more informative shape. 
For example, his contention that the 
Nelsonian tactics of melee were pos¬ 
sible only because the British had 
already achieved a considerable degree 
of superiority in gunnery over the 
French—and that hence they repre¬ 
sented an exception to the normal line 
of battle tactics and were not an idea! 
to he aimed at continually—blows a 
fresh breeze through some of the naval 
myths. 

Usually a hook of this size and price 
is sold on the back of its illustrations— 
and, indeed, in this particular instance 
these are of a high standard. But this 
is one that deserves to sell, though per¬ 
haps only to the specialist, on the 
strength of its text and the contribution 
it makes to explaining what nasal war¬ 
fare was all about. 

Mounties 

MAINTAIN THE RIGHT 

By Ronald Atkin. 

Macmillan. 400 pages. £3.95. 

They were, and probably still are, the 
most (indeed the only), romantic police 
force in the world. The scarlet jackets 
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did it. Those jackets betrayed then 
origin and proclaimed their purpose, 
for their first commander was very 
much a soldier of the queen and from 
the outset they -were designed to lie a 
paramilitary force for Canada's 
western and northern territories. But 
the early Mounties were not particu¬ 
larly romantic. They included their 
share of roughnecks and incompetents 
—including in the latter category one 
of Charles Dickens’s sons—and they 
lived hatch Thete were never very 
many of them, vet they policed the 
prairies and later the Yukon with great 
efficiency and little bloodshed. And 
their reputation grew when their 
activities weie compared with what 
was going on south of the 49th Paral¬ 
lel. 

The point is that Canada's wild west 
was not as wild as all that, except in 
a purely natural sense. For one thing, 
the pace of settlement was less hectic 
than it was in the United States. For 
another, the Indian tribes weie 
handled more leniently, humanely and 
wisely. When a few of them rebelled, 
the North West Mounted Police and 
the militia—-and not regular soldiers 
—were called in to deal with them. 
Finally, the mounted police arrived 
ahead of the settlers on the western 
prairies and not after them. That was 
the most crucial factor of all making 
fot peace in Canada's west 111 the 
1870s and 1Kilos. Much the same pat¬ 
tern was repeated in the Klondike gold 
nisli in the iKqos. Dawson was a wide 
open ntv but it was never really a 
lawless one, because the mounted 
police had established a post before the 



The only romantic fuzz 


Small war trophies 

great swarm of miners got there. 

In achieving the peaceful settlement 
of the Canadian west, as the author 
says in his preface, “a pathetically 
small band of scarlet-coated police 
overcame the handicaps of extreme 
weather, hunger, low morale, dis- 
oiganixation, maladministration, short¬ 
sighted government policies and sear¬ 
ing public criticism.” And, as Mr Atkin 
points out in a later chapter, members 
of the force wince at the sentimental 
bosh that the Mounties always got or 
get their man. They were and are too 
professional to indulge in such empty 
boasting. 

Mr Atkin’s book, tracing in detail 
the history of the mounted police 
between 1H7and iqoo, is wholly 
admirable. Based on original research, 
it is both authoritative and lively, and, 
fieri taps best of all. it pulls no punches. 
This is a plain speaking, well-written 
hook that gams in statute because, 
wisely, the author recognises that good 
wine needs no bush. 

Imperial progress 

QUEEN VICTORIA'S UTTLE WARS 

By Byron Farwell. 

Allen Lane. 414 pages. £3.95. 

As happened so often, Kipling found 
the right, paradoxical phrase. These 
were, lie said, the “ savage wars of 
peace." And so they were to imperialists 


of his generation, for behind the rifles 
and bayonets came, in their view, 
peace, law and civilisation—and, to the 
more matei ial-minded, markets, trade 
and economic gain. But it is not to Mi 
Farwell’s purpose to discuss the mor¬ 
ality of the philosophy of imperialism 
but to take a look at the wars and 
soldiers that created an empire. 

As he says in his opening sentence. 
“ there was not a single year in Queen 
Victoria’s long reign in which some¬ 
where in the world her soldiers were 
not fighting for her and for lici 
empire.” The lot of the British soldier 
does, indeed, appear to be perennially 
hard, for hardly a year has gone by 
since 1945 when he w>as not fighting 
somewhere in the world as the empire 
was wound clown. With the exception 
of the Crimean and Boer wars, this is 
a history of small affairs and cam¬ 
paigns, small triumphs and tragedies, 
m which the defeats and disasters, such 
as Majuba or Maiwan, arc more fasci¬ 
nating than the victories, such as Pei- 
war Kotal or Tel-el-Kebir. But these 
small wais had, of course, huge con¬ 
sequences. 

It is because they had that this selec¬ 
tive narrative was worth the writing 
and is worth the reading. Mr Farwell 
does not deal with every action and 
every campaign. That would have, been 
tedious. But his picking and choosing 
are perceptive and, as a result, his 
book has the right flavour, the right 
ring about it. It does not patronise. It 
describes. 


Why does 

Banco di Roma 
believe in Chicago? 

Because Chicago is the hub of the 

United States of America 

Because Chicago is one of the most 
important industrial 
and commercial 
markets of the world 

Because Chicago, as an evolving 
international center has undertaken 
m recent tines to offer trie same 
sophisticated services and facilities 
previded bv New York m the East and 
San Francisco m the West 

Because Chicago is the seat of a 
large number of prominent multinational 
concerns requiring a broad range of 
banking services that we feel we can offer 

Because Chicago's constant action 
is stimulating for a bank like ours, of 
international experience by tradition 
we are determined to and "we will” keep 
the pace' 

Because Chicago is regarded by us 
as the most suitable new link to the 
world-wide chain of our organization 


All these reasons prompted us to establish 
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HAWKER SIDDELEY 

The 1972 Annual Report, which will ba posted to shareholders on 25th May, 1973. 
will include the following comments in the Directors' Report:— 
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Business this week 


Up like a rocket 

Most optimistic forecast for a decade 
from the Confederation of British 
Industry’s latest survey of industrial 
trends. With output, new orders and 
planned spending on investment at 
record levels and export prospects 
the best since the 1967 devaluation, 
the boom is spreading towards 
industry's heavy end. Just as well it 
is. The first sign that the consumer 
boom could be fading was a 40,000 
drop in new HP contracts for car 
sales in April. 

Boom still looks patchy. Mech¬ 
anical engineering's little neddy 
forecasts 5 7% growth this year, 
the fastest since 1966. but the 
heavy end is still plagued with vast 
excess capacity. Process plant 
expenditure expected to rise sharply 
this year, but mainly for North Sea 
oil wor,k. New building orders in 
February and starts on new houses 
in March both down on a year ago 
due to public sector fails. 

Constraints to continued 5% 
growth discussed at NEDC meeting 
on Wednesday, chaired by the 
chancellor. Some shortages de 
veloping. perhaps fortunately in 
construction but none widespread 
Shortages of capacity and skilled 
men bound to appeal, but NEDC 
concluded they could be overcome. 


inflation remains the main con¬ 
straint to growth. Stage two price 
controls and the price commission 
got off to a bad start with Sunday's 
muddle over Ip a gallon on petrol. 
More trouble will follow dearer 
bread, and as the effects of higher 
steel prices are passed on to con¬ 
sumers. British Rail has joined the 
queue with a request to raise fares. 
But all price bids for Rolls Royce 
motors rejected as too low. 

The Government came off rather 
better. Trade Union Congress's 
May Day strike flopped. Agriculture 
minister Joe Godber won a notable 
victory in Brussels and the Commons: 
he said Tuesday's EEC farm deal will 
add only to British food prices. 

Talks between Government and 
trade unions resumed before Easter 
in secret. Mr Heath told Commons 
on Tuesday that threshold agree¬ 
ments again being considered. 

Still falling this week, interest rates. 
Finance houses' base rate cut by 
]% on Monday to 10j% after drop 
in money market rates in March 
and April. On Wednesday the 
Government’s short tap stock. 
Treasury 9% 1978. ran out after 
f 600m had been sold in one month, 
it was replaced by Treasury 8%, 

1975, giving a lower yield even 
allowing for its shorter matui ity, 


Key indicators: British economy 


liangc* on 



Month 

1963 100 

1 month 

3 months 

1 year 

IllfklStUcll 

production 

February 

135 1 

1 1 5 

i 2 2 

117? 

employment 

January 

88 4 

l 0 1 

l 0 1 

1 4 

productivity 

January 

149 / 

0.6 

l 0.1 

1 8 0 

export trade 

March 

16b 

3 

1 3-j 

i 17 

Rot.nl tiade 

February 

123 9 

1 2 5 

1 3 6 

1 10 4 

Unemployment 

April 

122 8 

2 2 

12 2 

29 0 

Average earnings 

February 

223.1 

i 0 8 

( 1 0 

114 8 

Retail prices'- 

March 

16/ 4 

1 0 6 

T 1 9 

i 8 2 

Export prices* 1 

February 

159 

ml 

1 2 2 

i / 

Import prices" 

February 

159 

1 3 

* 8 

! 19 


Export trade, retail trade in volume terms. ' Not seasonally adjusted. 
Unemployment. wholly unemployed, latest rate 2 7 per cent. 


Time to take stock 

Expect Mr Heath next week to issue 
an official invitation to the TUC for 
talks on stage three. At least three 
exploratory meetings likely before 
they get down to brass tacks when 
the pay board reports on anomalies 
in September 

More of the Government's plans 
could be spelt out on Monday when 
the Commons debates prices during 
stage two. Details also promised on 
cheap butter deal for over 2m 
pensioners on supplementary benefit 
and people on family income 
supplement (to put on their dearer 
bread). 

Evidence of the pre-Vat spending 
spree expected with March retail 
sales figures and HP credit on Mon¬ 
day. How much the trade deficit in 
March was due to higher import 
prices, should be apparent from 
import and export volume and value 
index numbers on Wednesday. 

When London clearing banks 
release their figures for mid-April, 
also on Wednesday, they should 
confirm the big unwinding of 
arbitrage against tl .e banks by com¬ 
panies borrowing on overdrafts and 
lending back through certificates 
of deposit or overnight money. 

Bank of England figures, due the 
same day. should show banking 
sector reserve asset ratios to eligible 
liabilities very much improved. 

Brave new world 

Britain is tunning for tops in the 
European growth league this year, 
and is now enjoying its best boom 
since the war. Success comes partly 
fiom taking up slack capacity, but 
there is plenty still in hand. With 
investment now booming and export 
prospects good, industry has no 
excuse for not foreseeing, and 
dealing with, potential bottlenecks 
before they are really constricting. 

Imported inflation is hurting 
Britain, arid everybody else but wo 
are dealing with it better tlum most, 
First victory was in Brussels on farm 
prices. Government and unions are 
on much better terms, talking again, 
though so far in secret One old 
familiar landmark, the trade account 
deficit, need not stop the economy 
if a deal can be done with labour 
to keep Britain competitive. 
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Business Brief 


Guests who've outstayed 
their welcome 


The welcome lor < iermany's 
"guest workers" is wearing thin. 
Foreign workers irom (he Medi¬ 
terranean countries - l urks, 
Jugoslavs and Italians are the 
three biggest single groups- 
now make up well over 10vi of 
the labour force. If Germany 
is about to go into another of its 
unquenchable booms, as all its 
industrialists believe, the present 
2.4m could swell to 3m by the 
end of the year. The Germans 
are now beginning to feel a bit 
like the sorcerer’s apprentice. 
The 10 ', ratio has become a 
symbolic threshold, to exceed 
it, say the Gassandras, would be 
to invite unknown .perils. Any 
way social problems are already 
emerging over absorbing the 
existing foreign workers. Rut the 
economy is desperately short of 
labour, with unemployment 
around l'< of the labour force 
and vacancies already past the 
600,(XX) mark. 

Chancellor Willv Iirandt, in 
his post-election policy state¬ 
ment eurlv this year, said that 
"it has become necessary to 
think very carefully about the 
limits of our society’s capacity 
to absorb ilhis How) and about 
the need for good sense and 
social responsibility to call a 
halt”, l.alcr this month, the 
four ministries concerned 
labour, economics, interior and 
external affairs will submit a 
glint programme to the cabinet 


on how to reduce the inflow, 
bach would like to be excused 
from taking really drastic 
measures itself. 

One plan under discussion is 
to raise the recruitment fee that 
employers pay to the Federal 
Labour Office (the official 
agency which brings in the bulk 
of the workers through offices 
in the recruitment countries) 
from about £40 for each worker 
to £140. 1 here is also talk about 
a special levy tin employers by 
local authorities to make more 
money available for badly- 
needed social services for immi¬ 
grants; the employers resist this 
idea especially vigorously. 
There mav be discriminatory 
measures to stop new immi¬ 
grants from crowding to areas 
where foreign workers are 
already heavily concentrated. 
I he general aim is to keep totals 
down to around 2.6m by the 
end of this year, instead of the 
expected 3m. Nobody is suggest¬ 
ing that numbers should 
actually be cut. 

Still needed 

Germany still urgently needs 
its “guest workers" a silly 
euphemism which is by now 
almost a term of abuse. Its 
labour market has been almost 
consistently tighter since the 
war than that of any of its 
industrial neighbours; some 
call t his a consequence, others 


say it is the cause of its booming 
economy. Bui Germany’s own 
working population is on a 
slight downward curve, from 
which it is not due to emerge 
until after 1975; there was a 
drop in the birth-rate in the 
1950s, when young Germans 
were embarking on getting 
richer instead of having babies. 

The unions are constantly 
pressing for--and to some ex¬ 
tent getting - shorter working 
hours, longer holidays and 
earlier retirement. There are 
more anil more jobs that 
Germans simply will not do. 
Tlence the heavy concentration 
of foreign workers in building 
(where they make up nearly a 
quarter of the industry’s labour 
force), catering, (nearly a fifth) 
and engineering, (around 15'j). 
The chart shows the ', of the 
immigrant labour force in 
selected industnes. The over¬ 
whelming majority of the 
foreigners arc labourers. “Quali¬ 
fied” labour made up less than 
30 ', of the 1971 intake. And in 
any case qualifications in the 
immigrants’ home countries are 
probably a far cry from Ger¬ 
many’s. But at least these people 
are prepared to do the Germans’ 
dirty work. 

Their other big advantage 
to German employers is their 
total mobility, at least when 
they are first recruited. The 
average German worker is more 
willing to move house than the 
average British one, but if he 
has children at school and a 
comfortable home he is still 
not keen to shift from Hamburg 
to Munich. 

Why do foreign workers con¬ 
tinue to flock into Germany, 
where they are almost always 
cold, doing dreary jobs, living 
in fairly appalling conditions, 
and usually separated from their 
wives, family and community? 
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Ihe new proletariat? 

The simple answer is that they 
want the money. A Turkish 
labourer can hope to earn about 
£150 a month in Germany, or 
20 times what he would get at 
home. 

The dream is to spend a 
couple of years living frugally 
in Germany, working and saving 
hard enough to go home with a 
nest egg large enough to open a 
shop or buy some kind of busi¬ 
ness. The dream is often dis¬ 
appointed. Wages may be high, 
but living costs (especially rents; 
match rhem; there have been a 
number of scandals where 
private landlords got guest 
workers to pay extortionate 
rents tor inadequate housing. 
Once it becomes obvious that 
fortunes are not going to be 
saved overnight (the average 
sent home is about £400 a year), 
many of the workers make 
arrangements to bring their 
families in to keep them com¬ 
pany: two-thirds of them arc 
married, and many have 
children. The upshot is that 
the total of foreigners living in 
Germany is 31m 4m, of which 
800,000 arc children; half of 
them have been there for more 



Where they come from 

1963* 1973 f 

total: 0-8million total: 2-4 million 
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than three years and quite a 
large proportion may stay for 
good, although nobody knows 
quite how many. One opinion 
poll has guessed that only 13% 
will stay permanently; another 
that 90% will. 

This prospect of a growing 
foreign community is beginning 
to stick in many Germans’ 
throats. When guest workers 
started arriving in numbers 
ten years ago, they looked the 
ideal answer to Germany’s 
chronic labour shortages. Import 
a batch of young, healthy 
workers (medically checked 
before they are allowed in); keep 
them for a few years while they 
pay contributions into state 
pension schemes they will never 
use; let them send wages home, 
because that helps to balance 
your persistent trade surpluses; 
then repatriate them to tell of 
the quick fortunes to be made, 
so encouraging the next batch 
to come. This way, their demands 
on the social infrastructure could 
be kept to an absolute minimum, 
while their economic usefulness 
was maximised. 

Prejudice 

What went wrong"' As one 
commentator put it. “We asked 
lor workers, and human beings 
came.” Wives and children 
imposed more demands on scarce 
housing, kindergartens, schools 
.including special provision for 
teaching immigrant children 
German), hospitals, recreation 
facilities and the rest. Because of 
their lower average age, immi¬ 
grants are actually less likely 
than the average German to need 
the public health service; but 
many Germans arc convinced 
that the guest workers are taking 
up more than their fair share of 
medical care which is true only 
in the immediate post-immigra- 
tion period while they are getting 
used to a new climate, diet and 


way of life. 

Much of the growing prejudice 
of the German public against the 
“Gastarbeiter” is caused by their 
uneven distribution over the 
country. Large areas in the north 
have hardly any at all, but in the 
areas round Frankfurt and Stutt¬ 
gart they make up as much as a 
quarter ol the labour force. More 
than half the foreign workers 
are concentrated in just two 
areas, Nordrhein-Westfalen and 
Badcn-Wurttembcrg. Devon 
towns have more than 40,000 of 
them; Munich alone (total 
population; 1.3m) accommo¬ 
dates 156,000. In some school 
classes immigrant children are 
now in a majority. 

Communications between the 
foreign workers and the native 
population are a major problem; 
only a little over half the immi¬ 
grants speak reasonably good 
German, another third have some 
smattering of the language, the 
rest have none. Their social 
isolation makes them ostenta¬ 
tiously visible to the local 
population. In the absence of 
social meeting jilaccs, and often 
of reasonable homes, they tend 
to gather al railway stations 
where they cause local resent¬ 
ment. 

As a group, they are also be 
coming more noticeably foreign. 
Ten years ago, by far the largest 
single group of guesi workers 
were Italians. As near-neighbours 
and common market partners, 
they were comparatively familiar 
to most Germans. Since then, 
Italy has become more affluent, 
so the Germans have had to 
recruit from further alield; first 
from Jugoslavia and Greece, bui 
increasingly from Turkey - 
which now supplies a quarter of 
the total -and even Tunisia and 
Morocco. These new immigrants 
look so different from the 
Germans that there is no chance 
of mistaking them for a native; 


many also come front It peasant 
background, and take some lime 
to get used to an urban industrial 
society. 

T he Germans are increasingly 
asking themselves whether this 
continuing large impor! of labour 
is economically worthwhile, 
figures worked out by the econo¬ 
mics ministry sugge,t that even 
a guest worker who stays only 
temporarily incurs costs of 
£4,000. If he settles in Germany, 
then the full investment charge 
lor his job, and in social infra¬ 
structure for him and his family, 
can run to £20,(XX) £30,(XX) a 
worker. He would probably have 
to work 10 20 years lo make 
Germany’s investment in him 
pay for itself. It would make 
more sense all round to set up 
factories in the recruitment 
countries instead. 

This kind of figuring is 
academic as long as German 
industry is screaming for labour. 
It is also becoming more and 
more irrelevant because ol 
common market rules. There is 
already complete freedom of 
movement for Italians; the Ger¬ 
mans could not keep them out 
even if they wanted to. I'nder a 


common market association 
agreement, 1 urkes will be inte¬ 
grated into the ID 1 labour 
market between 1976 and 1986. 
Wei! oter Ini Turks are waiting 
now to gel lo licrmany, in (light 
Irons T urkey’s heavy unemploy¬ 
ment. Between M),(XX) and 
1(X),(XX) have already short- 
circuited the official recruitment 
system, and gone lo w'ork in 
Germany lllegallv. Within the 
next decade, all will be able to 
come and go as they please 

So the German government 
is being realistic, rather than 
magnanimous, in officially re¬ 
jecting the “rotation” principle 
ol immigration which means 
puiting a time limit tin immi¬ 
grants’ stay, as the Swiss do-- 
and saying that it favours inte¬ 
gration instead, Germany has so 
far successfully avoided the social 
eruptions over immigrants that 
the French arc suffering. But if 
the government wants to go on 
avoiding ihcin. it will have to 
spend money. This will have to 
come largely out of the employers’ 
pockets which is lair enough 
so long as they are getting the 
beneht of cheap, mobile and docile 
labour as a result. 


Where they find jobs 
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Let’s go to 




Now, for the first time ever, you 
can fly across the North Atlantic by 
scheduled British Caledonian services. 

True, other airlines go to the USA. 

But only British Ca ledonian fly you 
toNYANDLA.The initial idea is ours! 

And by adding NY and LA to our 
international network, we can fly you 


non-stop to New York from London 
Airport Gatwick any day of the week. 

And non-stop to Los Angeles five 
days a week.You fly in new-styled, 
wide-body look707's. You fly in comfort 
With good food, attentive service 
and - fora little extra - full in-flight 
entertainment all the way. 


Ask your travel agent for our 
NYANDLA timetable .We make well 
over 500 scheduled flights to 25 
countries every week, so let's go where 
you want to go. 

Let's go to New York. 

Let’s go to Los Angeles. 

Let's go one better to NYANDLA. 
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Keep them frozen 

The Government has allowed itself to be talked into letting the nationalised industries 
apply for substantial price increases in stage two. It is a choice Mr Heath could regret 


Train fares could go up next month. Domestic air fares 
and some bus fares have already risen. The post office 
is preparing to put in for higher post and telephone 
charges. Gas, coal and electricity are waiting to join 
the queue before Sir Arthur Gockfield’s price commission. 
Higher steel prices have already gone through; because 
of the rules of the European economic community, this 
was inevitable. What was less inevitable was that the 
cabinet decided that all the other nationalised industries 
should be allowed, on one pretext or another, to apply 
for higher prices—during the most critical part of stage 
two, when the Government is otherwise doing everything 
that it can to get the unions to adopt a reasonably 
co-operative posture in stage three. 

The nationalised industries account for something like 
10 per cent of gross national product. If their prices rise 
by 5 per cent, which is so far about par for the course, 
this could be equivalent to a price rise equal to a half per 
cent of gnp on the most basic commodities that British 
industry and the British community uses. The extra 
industrial costs, under price commission rules, will be 
passed straight on to the consumer in the form of higher 
retail prices. The consumer himself will pay directly and 
daily for dearer fuel, fares and post. On the present 
timetable, the impact will come when prices are likely to 
lie rising anyway at around 10 per cent a year, while 
wages will not be rising anything like as fast, and when 
both the memory and effect of last year’s fat wage 
increases will be beginning to wear off. 

Higher charges for the nationalised industries will hit 
the public just at a time when people are most likely to 
be aware that their real standard of living is falling, and 
when the unions, probably by then well into their stage 
three talks at Downing Street or Chequers or wherever. 


arc leaping on every rise in price to prove their case that 
higher wages have nothing to do with higher prices. 
Imported inflation and the Ixiom in commodity prices 
are already playing into their hands. To let nationalised 
industries’ prices rise this summer would add an 
unnecessary string to their bow. 

The nationalised industries think they have an over¬ 
whelming case for asking for higher prices. Their prices 
have been more or less frozen for two years, during which 
they have been conceding staggeringly high wage increases 
that have pushed almost all of them into the red. At 
the same time they were prevented by the Government 
from shaking out labour, and cutting back unprofitable 
divisions, on a scale that might have 1 ept them in the 
black. They are run by intelligent, ambitious, and (these 
days) often fairly young men, with business backgrounds, 
who object to being made to appear incapable of running 
a whelk stall merely because this suits the Government’s 
book. Most of them accepted the thankless job of running 
a nationalised industry in the belief that their brief was 
to try to inject some business method into it. They have 
made it plain that, if there are a few more months of 
the present policy, they will fed tempted to resign and 
return to the more satisfying pastures of private industry. 
1 'hat might oblige the Government to recruit its chairmen 
again from the ranks of retired civil servants and service¬ 
men who will accept Whitehall’s orders and muddle on 
without complaining. 

Because the Government has set out deliberately to 
recruit the most able top men it can for the nationalised 
industries, the nationalised heads are now more than a 
match for the relatively junior ministers nominally in 
charge of them. Mr Tom Boardman and Mr Michael 
Heseltine at the Department of Trade and Industry, Mr 



Peyton. Eden. Heseltine. Boardman. no match lor nationalised toughies like Hyland. Marsh. Nicholson 
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John Peyton at the Department for the Environment 
and Sir John Eden at Posts and Telecommunications 
have been rattled by the threats of resignations if price 
increases do not come through. They have conveyed their 
fears to the cabinet. Some ministers there think that the 
price increases should be granted promptly, and hope 
that Sir Arthur Cockfirld will not delay. 

The two-year effec t i\e freeze on their prices, which 
was the concession originally extracted by the Confedera¬ 
tion of British Industry in return for its own voluntary 
and quite effective freeze, has left nearly all the 
nationalised industries in deficit. The Government 
subsidises them to the tune of i per cent of gnp, 
or over £500111 a year. The biggest and most glaring 
losses are made on coal. But the post office probably 
lost .tfiom on its letter and parcel business last year, 
and without a price increase could lose well over £toom 
this year. 

The railways have been making losses foi so long that 
the Government has got used to paying them subsidies of 
something like £14710 a year. These are made up of 
£66m a year for running services that Mr Richard Marsh 
would like to shut ; £.>710 to comjjrnsatc him for not 
being allowed to increase prices during the freeze ; £1210 
of capital grant ; and £40111 to meet the gap that is still 
there after all these excuse's for special subsidies have been 
exhausted. There is a final £2111 for, one assumes, luck. 

If the Government were to refuse the price increases, 
this would presumably raise the combined losses of the 
nationalised industries by a further £5001 this year, or 
by £25m if the ban lasts only as long as stage two. On 
top of the £50010 that the Government is already paying 
out to them, this is peanuts measured against the national 
damage of giving another twist to inflation. 

If it lets the increases through, the Government appar¬ 
ently will still not lie giving the chairmen of the nation¬ 


alised industries the freedom to operate on business lines 
that they arc seeking. There has been no hint from Down¬ 
ing Street or anywhere else that they will be allowed to go 
for the streamlining of their businesses and cutting down 
on their staffs that mast nationalised industries need if 
they arc ever to get on to a reasonably efficient footing. 
Nor has there been since the Government took fright at 
the miners’ strike nearly 18 months ago. If they were 
given this freedom, and told to get on with it, the whole 
complexion of the industries’ problems would be changed. 
It should now be changed in precisely this way. Up to 
last year the Government’s aim was to try to cut down 
unemployment ; now one of the aims is to release labour 
from uneconomic employments so that expansion of the 
economy can continue at 5 per cent per annum. It is 
crazy to add to cost inflation by raising monopolies’ prices 
so as to keep surplus labour in precisely the jobs where it is 
not needed. 

What the Government is doing now is equivalent to 
interfering with the nationalised industries on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, and telling them to run on 
normal business lines on the remaining two days of the 
week. Some people will say that sacking of redundant 
labour in such militantly trade-unionised industries as 
the mines and railways would be politically impossible. 
Even if one accepts that false argument, it does not apply 
to chairmen. As the Government is already interfering 
to the extent of paying vast subsidies in order to prevent 
social unrest among the unions working inside the 
nationalised industries, it may just as well interfere that 
bit further to prevent much bigger unrest among the 
unions outside, them by spurring cost inflation in the 
crucial six months ahead. During that six months it will 
be trying to get their co-operation on an issue of much 
greater importance to the economy, in all frankness, than 
whether the chairmen of particular boards go or stay. 


Beginning of the end for Lockheed ? 

It is becoming increasingly difficult to see a long-term future for the Lockheed 
Tristar airliner, or indeed for the Lockheed company 


Airline discontent with the Tristar has been muted until 
now, but it is becoming increasingly apparent that Lock¬ 
heed itself has ceased to talk seriously about putting the 
promised long-range version of the aircraft with bigger 
Rolls-Royce engines into production. The company has 
even ceased to discuss with its bankers how to raise the 
extra finance to pay for its development. Speculation 
is now not on whether Lockheed will build the bigger 
Tristar, but about who among the rest of the aircraft 
manufacturers will take Lockheed over, as the McDonnell 
company took over Douglas. 

Without a long range Tristar, Ixickheecl cannot remain 
competitive in the airline market. What it is building 
now is a medium-range airbus that can operate inside 
the United States but not across the Atlantic. The 
McDonnell Douglas company started out with an almost 


identical DC 10, but within a relatively short time had 
stretched it into a competitor for the big Boeing jumbo 
on the Atlantic ; it is close to deciding to produce a 
baby, short-range aircraft to complete the family. As 
this is to be made by shortening the DC to fuselage 
without altering its width, it promises to be the first 
spherical jet. 

Lockheed would normally have been expected to do 
the same, and began work on its long- range Tristar. 
But it is helpless without the promise of sufficiently big 
engines from Rolls-Royce to get the aircraft across the 
Atlantic. The British Government has undertaken to put 
up the money, but it is doubtful whether any customers, 
looking at Rolls-Royce under its rapidly changing manage¬ 
ment, would feel confidence in its ability to deliver on 
time. 
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Api il ?f> tg/3 

Drury’s S.A. 

(A Brazilian Corporation) 

is pleased 1o announce that an equity investment 
in it has been made by 

Heublein Industria e Comercio Ltda. 

a wholly-owned subsidiary of 

Heublein, Inc. 


The undersigned assisted in negotiations leading to this 
transaction .md acted as financial adviser and invest¬ 
ment banker to Drury's S.A. and to its shareholders 


First Washington Securities Corporation 

The wholly-owned investment banking subsidiary ol 

Model, Roland & Co., Inc. 

120 Broadway. New York, N.Y 10005 


April 25, 19Z3 


Fabrizio Fasano & Cia. Ltda. 

(A Brazilian Company) 

is pleased to announce that an equity investment 
in it has been made by 

Heublein Industria e Comercio Ltda. 

a wholly-owned subsidiary of 

Heublein, Inc. 


The undersigned assisted in negotiations leading to this 
transaction and acted as financial adviser and Investment 
barker to Fabrizio Fasano & Cia Ltda. and to its shareholders 


First Washington Securities Corporation 

The wholly-owned investment banking subsidiary of 

Model, Roland & Co., Inc. 

120 Broadway, New York, N.Y 10005 
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HAMBROS 

BANK 

LIMITED 

has pleasure ii i announcing 
the opening of its 
Far East 

Representative Office 


qlh Floor, As.ihi Tokai Building, 
t>-i, Ohiemaclii, a-Choim-, 
Chivoila-Ku, Tokyo kk> Japan 
Tdcphoiic J41 -4708/9 

THrxJittMQ* HAMBROTK 

David G. Lewis 
Far Last Representative 


■ ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM 
COMPANY 

(N.V. Koninklijke Noderlandache 
Petroleum Maatsctiappij) 

I stdblishvd at Thu Hague, 

The Netherlands. 

FINAL DIVIDEND 1972 

Thri General Meeting of Shareholders of Royal Dun h Petroleum Com- 
party held on 2t>tli April. 1 973 has (feuded 10 declare a total dividend for 
19 72 of N fls / 25 (incfudmn tho interim dividend of N (Is 3 SO olruady 
made payable in September 19/2) on each of the 134 018,522 out 
standing ordinary •.li.ues, su that the dividend still to be madu payable 
on these shares will .unnimftn N lls 3 lb 
A. On the Beat or Shares 

(i) fins final dividend will be payable against surrender of coupon 
Mi- 153 t«n oi after 2nd May, 1973 ot the offices of N. M 
Rothschild Ft Sons Limited. New Court, St Swithm's Lane, 

I ondon EC4P 4DU on bu-aness days between the hours of 11 a m 
■mil 2 p m 

P.ivnmnt will In- made in sterling at llin buying rate of uxchangn 
■ mreni in Amsterdam ,ii 2 pm un 2nd May 1‘J/J in die case of 
■ uiipoir. presented on or helme that date, or on the day of presenta¬ 
tion hi tin- case of ( ntipons presented subsequently In ve»w of the 
f.K 1 tli.it Netherlands guilder funds are beintj provided by the Com 
pany lor payment ol this dividend, the usual foreign exchange 
( unm isi.on will hr dcdiu ted Irorn the sterling prm eeds Coupons 
nnrj.i I..* accompanied by a presentation form i upies of which can bo 
ubiairmd from N M Roth >r hild Ft Sons I mated, arid the tar e of r ach 
c oupiin must beat the stamp ot other mdu anon showing the name ol 
the pit sen ter l i;.ts of the definitive numbers of the share warrants 
limn whu Ii the r oupors base been delarlled need not be provided 
with the presentation form 

Coupons must be left tor an appropriate period for examination and 
must be handed in personally Coupons cannot be paid through the 
post 

In the i ase of shareholders not resident within ihu Scheduled Turn 
tones the pjytnu agent may, at (he regnnsi of die Authorised LVpnsi 
tary pn Minting tin* coupons pay the dividend in a different i uncut y 
Informal.un hi tins re-.per I will In' supplied ny the paymu agent upon 
request 

hom the tjrov. dividi nd tie: Nuthed.inds dividend lax of 2b p»»r 
i cut is to he detliiL led, exc ept wliere r uupons are presented un be¬ 
half tif lusideiUs of France and die appropriate declaration Model 
A or H f r i, pro *ided 

Nerlied.inds divider.d la* a! the ledur ed ialc ol 1 b per u rit will lie 
di'di'C leal where 

. a J 1 mill d Mmj'tom mu unw- ta« lias also been Jodie ted 
to ( oupmis ire pie*-eii|ed on behalf of lesid'-nls of die Ulnlcd 
‘’.lies ot Ani.-re a Austria Belgium Canada Dcnm.id I'-.i.iand 
In laud, Japan l uxemhouru Nethed.mds Antilles Norway, 
'.outh Afnr a buunjm. ‘.woden or West Germans provided they 
lodge the detl.nation lurm No 92 VS No 93 OM No 93 B, 
No 92 CAN, No 92 ! >t N No it’ TIN Ne 92 IL Ft No 92 'A, 
No 12 IUX Nr, 02 NA No 92 NW No 92 / A No 9 ’ SUR 
No *i. 7Wf oi No 92 IJ respiii tively 
n » t in hid May 1 9 M If as linn! dividend Will be fund to Depositaries 
el "ilt-'il oy Centrum amr r ondsr ii.iflmiiii-ar.iin M 7 Ane.ti-id.im, 
i-n dn shan s whose dividi n.J sheet;, wen- m then . u aody at lire 
< ol liuum s* un Jblh April 19/ '. Sur h payment will fie made 
throin|b the merliuin of N M Rothschild tr Sons I united aber 
ie. eipi !iy lllee* ol a duly t iirnpi-Med CF Dividend Claim Form 
vV)ii r n rijipiopM.ili the asa.i 1 alhdavit remising non iisideerc m the 
i’n ti tl k.i i|doei will alsu b» reguiu rl if payment e. to be made without 
cli iliit I on ol United Kui(|dom ipi ome lax 

W'n-re u.nler (In nout-.e I.ia agrr emeilt tielwei n (lie I 'reti d kingdom 
and d.i N* |hed.mils I 1 , per • i nt Netherlands div.de nd la* lias {wen 
v*alih"ld 11 *» 1 5 pr*r c -e.t Netherlands tax c. aMow.rlili.- tor a *r sidetil of 
ii . * in.li d kingdom ns a < mdu ai|ane,l dm I hilled KingrJom nu ome tax 
pay ml. in r- spei • of tie dividend Hie dedui turn ol United kingdom 
arcinu tax at die ri dm ed rate id 1 f. per i cut instead ol at the Basic Rate 
ol JO per i ent repu scuts a prm e.ional allowam i ol r re.dit at the rate ol 
19 pen ent 

H On the Hnqistorod Shares registeie.d in the. United Kingdom 
Suction of tho Armturdorn Register 

i in 29|h Apni 11)73 tin* stcdiug amount ot the dividend wi*l be fixed on 
tie basis ol dn slerling-guildei rale of exr fi.inge current ill Amstc-rdnm 
on that dare 

I lie lecorrl d.m, will bu 8th May l‘J/3, sh.imiiolders registered nt die 
< icsr >1 business on (fiat dale will fit* entitled to rcci ive the dividend 
i In oi b* 1 foie JOih May 197 1 (iividend watt mils will be posted by the 
Iran f«*r k|«>-u Algemciii- Bank Nedetland N V Amsterdam to share 
ti«-'l(lr*rs ie(|. .lured in llieir books on Ibe record dale 
I r.»m die dividend on the registered shares Netherlands dividend tax of 
J'i |»er o'lit has also to In; dudui ted Where under tho relevant tax 
• onvention shareholder*, are entitled to a mdui lion of tho Netherlands 
dividend tax tins can only bu ulfueled through a request for a full ur 
partial refund ot the lax withheld on tho appropriate lax affidavit A 
furtln r announcement will be made as soon .is possible' alter 26th 
April, 19 / i giving the rote ol ext hauge, the annumt of tho dtvidund in 
sterling pi»r share and the amount of the 25 per cent Netherlands 
dividend lax in sterling per share 

2/Hi April 19/3 ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM COMPANY 
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The Atlantic version of the DC 10 is already in service 
and Boeing has a scaled-down version of the big 747 on 
the drawing board waiting merely for some airline to 
tel! it the specification required. Boeing is working most 
1 losely with Pan American, but it is willing to do business 
with all comers. The sort of aircraft that will emerge 
from its negotiations is a direct competitor with the long 
range DC 10. Boeing is still the fastest draw in the west ■ 
given the speed at which it can move, this leaves 
little time for Lockheed to get into the market, tied as 
it is to Rolls-Royce. There is not a market for three jets of 
the same size and range. 

So what happens to Lockheed ? As Tristars are 
delivered and paid for, it becomes every day a more 
healthy and less debt-ridden property, and in a year or 
st> could begin to look like a desirable purchase. The 
natural buyer would be Boeing, since it is Boeing’s planned 
7X7 jet that may be responsible for putting the Tristar 
out of business. Boeing could in any case do with Lock¬ 
heed’s huge base of military business. There arc too many 
aircraft companies in America for the orders available, 
just as there were in Britain in the 1960s, and Washington 
would have been glad at any time in the past decade 
to see some of them go. There would have been few tears 
shed if Lockheed had folded at the time when Rolls-Royce 
went bankrupt. But as it was, Mr Heath personally 
decided that Britain’s reputation demanded the RB 211 
engine be salvaged and Lockheed reprieved. It is not 
certain that he made the right decision. 

The RR 211 is not out of trouble. Last week Eastern, 
the airline responsible for ordering it for the Tristar, 
gave some idea of what those troubles were costing. 
Eastern intended to standardise much of its fleet on 
Tristars, has 37 on order and options out for another 13. 
ft has, or hoped to have, 15 in service this winter, but 
because of trouble with the engines has been effectively 
two aircraft short throughout its peak winter period. 
Eastern is Miami-based and makes its profits through 
the season when most other airlines make losses. Last 
year, its profits in the first quarter were running at nearly 
$i3m ; this year in tin same period it lost nearly $:>m. 

Manufacturers pay compensation for this sort of thing, 
but on nothing like a sufficient scale to cover Eastern’s 


losses. Because the huge front fans in the Tristar engine 
are cracking, engines have had to be changed every 150 
flights, against 8,000 on a normal jet. The limits have 
been raised to 300 in the past few weeks, but the only 
quick cure now is for Rolls-Royce to buy replacement 
discs in America. It is this continuing trouble that damps 
any expectation of convincing airlines that Rolls-Royce 
could produce an even bigger RB 211 in time to power 
a longer-range Tristar. 

If Lockheed is taken over, Rolls-Royce loses its 
American customer . And what happens then ? Assuming 
that its management troubles can be overcome, that the 
latest of several chairmen, Sir Kenneth Keith, finds enough 
lime to pull it round while he is engineering his Hill 
Samuel merger, and that a new managing director can 
be found to replace the sacked Mr Geoffrey Fawn at 
Derby, then the Government should urgently put its 
mind to finding an American partner for the company. 
There are only two engine companies with which it 
could merge: General Electric with whom technical talks 
are now going on, and Pratt and Whitney. General 
Electric has made a great success of the DCio’s engine 
to many people’s surprise, and is now helping Rolls-Royce 
out of its troubles. GE actually submitted a bid for Rolls- 
Royce when the company went bankrupt. But GE has 
a record of pulling out of loss-making industries. Com¬ 
puters is only one example of the ruthlessness with which 
it cuts its losses, and jets are only one of many of its 
interests. If the going ever looked too unprofitable, 
Britain could find itself left high and dry. 

This leaves Pratt and Whitney, a company whose only 
business is making jets, but one which has had as much 
trouble and lost comparatively as much money on them 
as Rolls-Royce has. Pratt and Whitney has been better 
equipped to ride out these storms. A marriage with 
Rolls-Royce would suit both of them and probably halve 
their development problems, and it has been discussed. 
It has not, for some inexplicable reason, particularly 
recommended itself to Downing Street, jxirhajw because 
the Government does not really appreciate how serious 
are the problems before Rolls-Royce or how uncertain its 
future looks in world markets. 



It'll fly like a dream 


lust as soon as I gat this fan working 
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When the Mississippi floods 
we all go hungry 


The long, hard rains that have swept 
thiough the midwest from Illinois to 
New Orleans have left 10 m acres of 
America’s best farmland under flood 
(see page 52 ). Seven agricultural states 
are now disaster areas. In the wettest 
spring of the century more than 
$ 20 om of property has been damaged 
and 20,000 people are homeless. Hut 
the. wider catastrophe is that the 
flooded Mississippi may have washed 
away hopes that food prices, both 
internationally and within America, 
will come down substantially with the 
new haivest. 

It is now certain that America’s 
farmers will not plant sufficient crops 
of grain, soyabean and cotton to meet 
world demand. Kven before the floods, 
farmers did not seem likely to justify 
the Administration’s hopes that they 
would bring an extra 45111 acres into 
production to fuel the country’s boom¬ 
ing farm exports. Now many ciops 
have been destroyed, and by the time 
the soaked fields have dried out it 
will be too late to plant for this season. 
With more wet weather forecast, the 


land is unlikely to dry out before June. 
The cotton and soyabean ciops, which 
should be planted now, will be heavily 
cut. 

Prices in Chicago have hit the roof. 
Soyabeans at $ 7.50 a bushel have 
never been higher. Cotton, wheat and 
corn have all soared. The floods 
could not have come at a worse time. 
The Administration, in a change of 
policy away from farm support, has 
been offloading the massive farm sur¬ 
pluses it has held since the war. Three- 
quarters of the government's grain 
stot ks have been sold in the past year. 
Now, with 185 m bushels left, the giain 
bins are only 14 per cent full. 

The Administration’s idea was to 
save the taxpayers’ money by not buy¬ 
ing up farm surpluses in the market. 
By July all farm commodities will be 
trailed on a free market ; and the 
scramble to build up stocks and exports 
may push prices higher still. In the 
short run, prices will rise because an 
estimated 10 m tons of the new winter 
wheat crop has been held back from 
delivery by the floods. 


If the weather is now clement, the 
expanded Canadian crop yields a good 
harvest, and the Russian winter crop 
a satisfactory one, prices of wheat 
should drop with the new season. But 
not by nearly as much as had once been 
predicted. Soyabeans, America's 
largest export crop, will remain very 
dear ; stocks are 8 per cent down on 
last year, and world demand is 
expected to rise to a record 6oom 
bushels—at a time when American 
reserves are standing at a ineie 50m 
bushels. 

These shortages mean that the 
Nixon Administration, already hard 
pressed on domestic food (iric.es, 
might reverse its policy of the past 
year and restrict farm exports to bring 
down home prices. That would drive 
world prices higher again, bring 
America’s balance of payments under 
strain, and disrupt the country's 
attempts to build up trade with 
Russia. The effects on the whole world 
of the Mississippi floods may take a 
long time to dry out. 

Japan 

Keeping out corns 

Tokyo 

It took only 24 hours of Japan’s first 
national transport strike to bring the 
country to a standstill and the govern¬ 
ment to its knees. The twin union 
demands of an openly inflationary 18 
per cent pay rise and the recognition 
of the right of public corporations to 
strike were both met in straight 
surrender by the employers. This has 
set the pattern for massive pay rises 
throughout Japanese industry in this 
spring’s bargaining session. The average 
rise awarded to Japan’s 1,710 unions 
so far has been an extra £21 a month, 
which is nearly twice the average rise 
last year. 

The government’s rapid surrender 
stemmed from more than the anger of 
Japan’s 30m stranded travellers. Prime 
minister Kakuei Tanaka was willing to 
give a settlement that would fuel 
Japan’s 8 per cent annual rate of price 
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MANUFACTURE 
IN CWMBRAN 

■X- Excellent lobour - skilled, well-educated and young 
Cwmbran is growing fast: from 12,000 to 42,000 people 
in 20 years. 


* Ample power, water and other services. Cwmbran is 
planned and built to serve the needs of modern industry 



-X- 100% housing The Corporation will provide modern, 
centrally heated housing lor all employees of new industry 
-X- Grants and concessions to approved applicants 


-X- Modern factories and offices Cwmbran Development 
Coipoialion will design and build, lease or provide 
purchase facilities for factories of any size 



-X- Fast now motorway communications and air and sea 
freight services Newport Docks, 10km from Cwmbran, is 
one of the most highly mechanised ports in Britain 


* Glorious natural amenities amid some of the most 
beautiful countryside in Britain 

l-or full information about business opportunities in Cwm 
bran, please write to Mr J E McComb. General Manager, 
Cwmbran Development Corporation, Gwent House, Town 
Centre, Cwmbran, Monmouthshire NP4 3XJ. Telephone 
Cwmbran 67777 



BUSINESS COMES TO LIFE IN 

Cwmbran 

Giirrlen City of Wales 




A collectors coin, 
to commemorate Britain's entry 
into the Common Market 
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Kind in the world 
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I lie dies that ate used t')slani[iit 
are of the highest quality, and are 
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sure i aslly it is examined lot flaws 
And never oik e is it touched by 
hare hands 
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I ).,ivtd Vkp 11 le. one of the < oui itrvs 
leading s( ulpti irs.and symbolises 
the nine countries of the ('01 nil ion 
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the portrait of I fe> Majesty the 
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transparent envelope msidea fire 
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This .inrun,ru crn'T.I appear.*- as a matter i>l it'cord only 



u.s. $10,000,000 u.s. $20,000,000 

Fixed Rate Dollar Notes due 1981 Floating Rate Dollar Notes due 1981 

for 

JUGOBANKA 

BELGRADE 

arranged by 

THE DAIWA SECURITIES CO., LTD. 

THE FUJI BANK, LIMITED THE MITSUI BANK, LIMITED 

and initiated by 

CITICORP INTERNATIONAL BANK LIMITED 


These obligations have boon privately 
placed in Japan with the following institutions 


The Fuji Bank, Limited 
The Dai-lchi Kangyo Bank, Limited 
The Mitsui Trust and Banking Co., Ltd. 
The Daiwa Bank, Limited 
The Hokuriku Bank, Ltd. 

The Saitama Bank, Ltd. 


The Mitsui Bank, Limited 
The Industrial Bank of Japan, Limited 
The Yasuda Trust and Banking Co., Ltd. 
The Hokkaido Takushoku Bank, Limited 
The Nippon Fudosan Bank, Limited 
The Sanwa Bank, Limited 


1 

i_.. 
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inflation because a fight with labour 
might have sabotaged the government’s 
hopes of reducing communist control of 
the unions. 

The two major trade union 
federations, the 4.3m strong left wing 
Sohyo and the moderate but smaller 
Domei, are now considering 
a merger. This would be warmly wel¬ 
comed by government and business 
alike. 

Together these two groups could 
make a clearer bid for leadership 
among Japan’s many unions, most of 
which control the workers of only one 
company but several of which have 
recently become communist dominated. 
A federation of Sohyo and Domei might 
prevent the large unorganised element 
among Japan’s 33m industrial workers 
from being recruited by the left wing 
unions. At the moment only 30 per 
cent of Japanese workers belong to any 
union. 

The communist drive has been 
gathering pace. There are already 
300,000 card carrying members. The 
party captured to per cent of the vote 
in December's elections. There are 
about 80 pro-communist groups work¬ 
ing with organised labour. The most 
activist is Minseido, a 200,000 strong 
vouth party, 70 per cent of whom work 
in industry. 

Most Japanese workers are conser¬ 
vative in politics, hut increasingly 
militant in inood. For the first time 
unions have begun to back each other. 
Last week’s transport strike brought out 
3m men from 68 unions, the nearest 
Japan has come to a national strike for 
a decade. 

Since Japanese strikes are customarily 
compressed into one short burst of 
activity, the employers’ federation 
has accepted the 20 per cent rise in 
wages rather than suffer a long stop¬ 
page at a time when Japanese industry 
is booming. In the past six months the 
average net profits of big Japanese 
corporations have climbed by as much 
as 25 per cent. 



Ostpolitik pays 


Hamburg 

Chancellor Brandt’s Ostpolitik is begin¬ 
ning to pay dividends. Last weekend, 
Salzgitter, the state-owned steel 
concern, put the seal on Germany’s 
biggest east-west coup, following a visit 
by a high-ranking delegation from the 
Russian trade ministry' to the Hanover 
fair. 

According to Salzgitter’s managing 
director, Herr Hans Birnbaun), a joint 
Soviet-German company will lie set up 
later this year to sell knowhow on 
building industrial plant to third coun¬ 
tries. This will he a spin-off from the 
huge steel mill at Kursk, in the 
Ukraine, where a German partnership 
made up of Salzgitter and Korf will 
start building for the Russians next 
year. Final contracts for this project 
are expected to be signed during a 
forthcoming visit by Herr Birnbaum to 
Moscow. 

The steel mill will be special in two 
ways : it will use a comparatively new 
technology, the large-scale direct reduc¬ 
tion of ore pellets ; and it will be on 
an enormous scale, putting out 5m 
metric, tons of pellets a year, (The only 
two existing works of this kind, in the 
United States and Mexico, together 
produce only 600,000 tons a vear). 
Discussions about a £aom polyethylene 
plant Salzgitter is to build for the 
Russians are also going well. It will 
be Salzgitter’s sixth venture of this 
kind. 

Economic co-operation will plainly 
be on the agenda when the Soviet 
party chief, Mr Leonid Brezhnev, 
comes to Bonn later this month. Despite 
the publicity over major deals (such 
as the Mannesmann pipes in barter for 
Soviet gas), the volume of trade l>e- 
tween the two countries is still relatively 
small, though growing fast: German 
imports last year from Russia were 
worth about £20001, its exports to 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 


Load leaps again 

American producers increased their 
prices for tooth lead and zinc this 
week, pushing up the free market 
levels to 'C160 and £218 a ton 
respectively ; 'both are unprecedented 
prices. European producers are likely 
to follow upwards shortly, though 
Europe's lead prices are already 
12 per cent tocher. The only weak 
base metafl is copper which has 
slipped 'back to E818 a ton despite 
growing shortages. 
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Russia about £330111, not much more 
than 1J per cent of Germany’s total 
trade. Germany sells mainly industrial 
products, particularly high-technology 
goods to the Russians. Russia’s strength 
is in natural gas, crude oil, semi¬ 
manufactures and commodities. The 
growth of its German trade is limited 
by its inability to produce the sort of 
goods the Germans want. Moscow 
reckons the quickest way to expand 
trade is by co-operation deals like the 
one at Kursk. The Russians are pro¬ 
posing to send 3111 tons of the plant’s 
■jin-ton annual pellet output to Ger¬ 
many until the Gemian equipment and 
knowhow are paid for. 

Rhodesia 

What sanctions? 

Salisbury 

Rhodesia’s exports jumped last year, 
there was a surplus on the balance of 
payments, and the economy is on a 
roaring growth late. But businessmen 
still find a lot to worry about. Sanctions 
are stopping neither exports nor 
imports, but they are hurting capital 
investment. The closing of the Zambian 
border and the increasing guerrilla 
attacks hint of difficult times ahead. 
Immigration is less than half its usual 
rate, and tourism was down by a fifth 
in what are usually the peak months 
of January and February. Worrying 
noises are coining out of Pretoria 
clamouring for increased tariff pro¬ 
tection in South Africa against cheap 
Rhodesian goods. 

Last year was the first to see 
Rhodesia’s exports top their pre¬ 
sanctions level ; they reached £2310, 
which is a rise of nearly 20 per cent, 
and the biggest recorded since 1965. 
Since imports are fractionally down, 
the visible trade balance showed a 
surplus of £4.201, which more than 
covered the deficit on invisibles. There 
is now a small surplus on current and 
capital accounts. 

At 8 pei cent, the real economic 
growth rate in 1972 was slightly down, 
hut it takes the post-sanctions average 
to 6| per cent a year : a figure most 
non-outlawcd countries would he happy 
to achieve. The result is 63,000 more 
Africans in work, making a 30 per cent 
rise since sanctions began. South Africa 
has devalued by 19 per cent against 
Rhodesia in the past ifj months : 
as Rhodesia gets half its imports from 
South Africa, prices of many manu¬ 
factured goods have dropped sub¬ 
stantially. The gloomy spot is farming. 
Drought has halved the maize crop and 
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hurt both tobacco and cotton. -The 
government hopes that improved 
mineral earnings will offset this ; mining 
output was up by nearly a third in the 
first two months of 1973. Hut imports 
are expected to rise sharply, and higher 
freight rates are increasing the already 
substantial deficit on invisibles; it is 
probable that South Africa’s devalua¬ 
tions will return Rhodesia to deficit 
soon. 

Currencies _ 

Everybody's 
winning _ 

If anything else were needed to demon¬ 
strate the ineffectiveness of the call by 
the Trades Union Congress for a 
national protest in Britain on May day, 
this week’s strength of the pound pro¬ 
vides it. At midday on Tuesday the 
spot rate went above $2 49 for the. first 
time since world currencies started to 
float in March. Sterling was still above 
$2.49 on Thursday, and the Bank of 
England may actually have intervened 
from time to time to hold the rate 
down. 

This strength owes something to the 
dollar’s tribulations (now compounded 
by Watergate), to the battery of 
exchange controls on the continent, and 
to the pull of London’s high 
interest rates. Technical factors have 
also helped. Some operators were com¬ 
pensating for having oversold short- 
dated sterling after the awful trade 
figures for March were announced on 
April 18th. There was possibly also 
some unwinding of 6-month positions 
taken out when the pound plunged to 
$2.32 late last October. Wednesday’s 
announcement of a gain of $82m in 
Britain’s reserves in April shows how 
well Mr Barber’s budget strategy of 
encouraging public bodies to borrow 
abroad is working ; some $75111 of the 
latest gain reflected such borrowing. 
The proceeds of the huge Electricity 
Council Euroborrowing, announced 
last month, as well as smaller loans 
negotiated by the Greater London 
Council and others, are still to come. 

But sterling is not the only currency 
that is enjoying its floating. Every 
currency seems to be going in the 
direction which its managers had 
wanted. The D-mark and French franc, 
both Awakened slightly against the 
dollar this week. The Bank of Japan, 
delightedly financing inflated imports, 
capital outflows, and a swing in leads 
and lags, was able to announce a loss 
of $1,3 billion of reserves in April. 


BUSINESS : INTERNATIONAL 

Officials in Washington, Bonn, Tokyo 
and London are increasingly happy 
with the new order and no longer 
want any quick end to it. In Paris 
this week, the experts in the Organisa¬ 
tion for Economic Co-operation and 
Development, who study balance of 
payments problems as “ working party 
3,” agreed unitedly that the European 
currency float is working satisfactorily. 
It is to be hoped that M. Pompidou 
agrees, and does not make any unfor¬ 
tunate counter-suggestions when he 
meets Mr Heath on May 21st. 

The postscript is that the top job at 


Manila 

President Marcos opened the way to 
foreign investment in the Philippines 
recently by lifting all restrictions on 
the repatriation of profits, dividends 
and capital gains earned by foreign 
companies in the islands. With a popu¬ 
lation of 40m the Philippines offer the 
second largest, and best educated, 
market in south-east Asia. But the 
country has not shared properly in the 
rapidly-developing wealth of the area. 
In 1972 the economy probably bumped 
bottom when devastating floods cut 
out any real economic growth for the 
year and President Marcos, after seven 
years of democratic rule, assumed 
dictatorial powers in September. 

Now things are on the rebound. The 
economy is growing at a 7 per cent 
annual rate. The high world prices of 
the Philippines’ two major commodity 
exports, copper and sugar, are pushing 
the trade balance back into surplus. But 
if the country is to get sustained growth 
it needs a larger slice of the foreign 
investment that is pouring into south¬ 
east Asia. Hence the new freedom 
granted to foreign funds. Next year 
the Philippines arc ending the long 
standing Laurel Langley agreement 
which gives preferential treatment to 
the United States and has lured 
American investment worth $1.2 billion 
to the country. They will be trying to 
fill the gap with increased investment 
from Japan and Europe. 

The Far Eastern branch of a 
British firm of stockbrokers, W. I. Carr, 
has pioneered some research into the 
Manila stock market as a possible 
extension to Hongkong. The stock 
market itself, run on broadly American 
principles and with high standards of 
accountancy, is probably the cheapest 
in the world with few shares selling at 
more, than six times their annual earn¬ 
ings. The most attractive international 
investments are in minerals, although 
any exploitation of the country’s natural 
resources rctpiires Go per cent local 
participation. The Philippines are the 
largest exporter of copper in the Far 
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the International Monetary Fund, 
which will be going begging in August, 
looks less and less of a cop. Dr Jelle 
Zijlstra, the Dutchman who is favoured 
by the Americans but doesn’t want it, 
comments in his annual report of the 
central bank of the Netherlands that 
the IMF in its present form is “ super¬ 
fluous ” ; and that if it wants to con¬ 
tinue, perhaps it should be only as a 
very useful debating house. Perfidiously, 
he suggested that some of the IMF’s 
present aims, such as controlling 
reserves, should in future be organised 
regionally. 



Marcos ; adding bounce to the rebound 


East despite lack of capital investment 
and development. The major mining 
companies are the cheapest producers 
of high-grade ore in the world, and 
will remain competitive with Rio Tinto- 
Zinc’s newly-opened mine in Bougain¬ 
ville so long as they get the necessary 
investment to expand. The three major 
companies—Atlas, Lcpanto and Philex 
—all have large, rich reserves and the 
ability to expand production by 25 per 
cent by the end of 1974. The three 
companies have been chased by foreign 
investors in the few weeks since 
President Marcos lifted withholding 
taxes . but, despite the rise in prices, 
none sells at more than nine times its 
projected 1973 earnings on the stock 
exchange. The Atlas Corporation, 
which mines 40 per cent of the 
country’s copper, is at only half that 
rale. 

In the short term, foreign invest¬ 
ments will probably be safe. The Philip¬ 
pines want to suck in foreign capital. 
For the first time in years, taxes can no 
longer be evaded by paying officials a 
small bribe. But foreign investors are 
unlikely to be convinced that the 
Philippines are really safe until 
President Marcos relaxes his martial 
law. With the growing civil war against 
the Moslems in the southern island of 
Mindanao, this seems remote. 


From floods to foreign investment 
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INTERNATIONAL APPOINTMENTS 


GOVERNMENT OF MALAWI 

SENIOR 

ECONOMIST 

Economic Common Service 


Salary £3,699 + 25% gratuity. 

Maximum emoluments equivalent to 
U.K. salary of £5,250 per annum 

lo advise thf> Secretary I”' Works an;) Supplies ;.n Hu* or unomn 
aspects ot lln- Ministry s operations via 111 spei i.iI reli'ionce lo 
1 1 io oconniTiics ot road roivaiuciion AiivMnq Him Iranspoii 
Statistics Unit ot inlevanl staiistu'.'. working with , : u<- Ministry 
of transport on oveiall linn;,poll invnsuneni finltry c jnrJ naming 
n r.ounlerpan in transport oconomri.s 

Cnndidnius agnd Ji) frl) dhi:,i Mold .r degree in Eroniiiiiii 
.ini) il I'. ilfSiiable 111,H lliey also hold i|ci.)Ii(i< aliens m livil 
1 I u 11 r 11 ■< TI r 11 r cir or lea ,1 live years i'ipi*ii(Mi( e in 11 u k engineering 
lii'lri 

F'ltd leave ,vr111 lino passages and baggage allow.nv n I dll 
i .iln nun allowance , and ;;i it o. it lo.i •< 1 housing loan (or lilt: 
pun.hasn gl a i ai G> aunty F ini' 111 <-ilit al allnnlion 

Apply to MALAWI BUYING AND TRADE AGENTS. Recruit 
ment Section. Abbey House 6 Victoria Street, London 
SW1H OLA. for application form and further particulars, 
quoting reference number 5 79: A. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATION 
in Geneva 

wishes to recruit a 

SENIOR 

ECONOMIST 

for research work on development analysis and 
planning. The successful applicant, preferably 
from a developing country, should have had 
extensive expenerice in both economic and 
social aspects of development analysis and 
planning. The period of appointment can be 
flexible: 6 months to 2 years Conditions ol 
employment will be according to the United 
Nations scale 

Applications giving details of academic qualifi 
cations and experience, published material, 
references, etc , should be sent to: 

Box 2593 The Economist 


General Manager 

National Import and Export Corporation 
Zambia 


Ini:, newly Immrd 'date Cnrpmntion 
requires ,i General Manager who will he 
responsible lo lire Child executive fm the 
implementation of policy and Hit* nveiall 
( nntiol and management ol the 
Corporation's nctiviln s 
I Mu Corporation has been ideated from 
two well established natiunfil aqenoy and 
wholesale oiga usatioris and will lie the 
base for a programme of rated expansion 
to parry out the import and expoil 
functions for a large gmup of distributive 
11iin.ems in Zambia 

The Head Of hue will In* located in l usaka 

This trios! < halleiiyimj position requires a 
person of pmven ability al senior 


BOOKER 

McConnell 

LIMITED 


ITl.ll »xl« JMIIHMT I ii*V**l W'tll .J pid» 11 • ill 
ijiid^rstiiruiifuj of 1m im e nnirkotnni .in.I 
men M.irnlisiricj on .1 I.imo srvilu A 
knowledge ot import und export pr«u odum 
is not cib^oluloly not ess.iiy hut would ho ,i 
c oriSuloi.iliUi .isSi't Aii«ipt r iliilitv oneu|\ 
and pkmnirv] t ihilitv .ire of pnmo 
impoit.inre The upper j«jo iimit is lih \ u. 
ho in the region *• I 4b ye.iis 

this fippointment should mineM thosi* 
f imenlly (Mining up lo l /bOO p 1 ,nn! 
will hu f.^r fin initiHl period of 3 v i\ir, 1 uh.*r 
toons ot scrvn 0 will irirluilo z’0% (ii i>ml v 
.it the end of h 3 yc;»ir pm .hi 1 ; iss mrs 
tuinishod .it • < jmmndcit'on Kiqq op' 

• illoWciniV Otlu» .if'OM till »w.m. ol. 

Please write, quoting rricrem e S .*(). to 
"I H H.iwkins, 

Divisional Personnel Duet tor. 

Hooker Mt Connell Limited, 
iU Ldnnon Street, I ondon [ C 4N 8KJ 
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The news photos were more impressive than the reatity : only 7 per cent of workers struck 


Vic skipped the maypole, and 
so did most workers 


The May Day demo was a flop, but 
it made a point. It has strengthened 
tlie hand of the moderates on die 
general council of the 'Trades Union 
Congress who believe that unions 
should try for a deal with Mr Heath. 
It also underlined the current weakness 
of the unions: only 15 per cent of 
union members, which means 7 per 
cent of the country’s labour force, 
came out on strike. 

Only two unions, the engineers and 
the train drivers, got most of their 
members out. Other militant unions 
did not do well. The most notable was 
Mr Jack Jones’s Transport and General 
Workers’ Union. The bus section called 
all its members out, but almost all the 
buses ran normally. In London, fit 
out of 67 garages worked as usual. The 
National Bus Company reported that 
only four out of its 200 garages were 
hit. Another rebuff for the TGWU 
was at Heathrow airport, where a 
secret ballot produced a large majority 
in favour of working. In other indus¬ 
tries, apart from engineering and die 
docks, the majority of TGWU mem¬ 
bers worked normally. 

The leaders of the builders’ union 
were rebuffed more sharply still. They 
called all their members out, but hardly 
a major site in the country had to 


stop work. This will further weaken 
the union’s position. Its finances are 
in a pitiful state, and it is having a 
tough job recruiting members ; few 
employers want to make this easy after 
last autumn’s strike. Mr Alan Fisher’s 
public employees’ union also got a nil 
response to its strike call. 

Fleet Street did strike, but elsewhere 
in the country most printers worked 
normally. Only one print union, the 
National Graphical Association, held a 
ballot. It went 2-1 against striking. 
Another print union, the National 
Society of Operative Printers 
(Natsopa), called for strike action, but 
the response was so patchy outside 
London that 60 out of 70 daily pro¬ 
vincial newspapers printed as usual. 
The Society of Graphical and Allied 
Trades (Sogat) got an equally poor 
response. 

Londoners went without papers and 
trains, although 60 per cent of 
tube trains ran normally. The response 
to the strike call was lower in the 
southeast than any other region : only 
2 per cent of workers struck. The most 
militant regions were Wales (13 per 
cent on strike), the Midlands (n per 
cent), Scotland (10 per cent), York¬ 
shire, Humberside and the northwest 
(8 per cent). „ 


Local miners' leaders rebelled 
against the official union decision not 
to strike, so half of the pits shut on 
Tuesday. There, were no significant 
rebellions in other moderate unions, 
such as the electricians and postmen, 
who decided not to strike. 

Even on the estimates made by the 
communist newspaper, Morning Star, 
fewer than 100,000 people took part in 
demonstrations run by local trades 
councils up and down the country. 
Several union leaders, including Mr Vic 
Feather, stayed at work. The majority 
of them, including Mr Hugh Scanlon, 
never backed the strike plan in the 
first place. 

Union conferences _ 

Frank and Alf stay 
on top _ 

Blackpool 

Moderate union leaders Mr Frank 
Chappie and Mr Alf Allen both came 
under fire at their unions’ conferences 
this week. But both emerged on top. 
Mr Allen, general secretary of the 
325,000-strong Union of Shop, Distribu¬ 
tive and Allied Workers, dominated his 
conference in Blackpool from start to 
finish. The main attack was launched 
by his right-wingers, who wanted the 
union to register under the Industrial 
Relations Act since they thought the 
union would lose membership if it 
could not get agency shops. Mr Allen 
pointed out that the union’s member- 
Continued on page gy 
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Sl Pearson & Son, Limited 



“Our record over the past 
three years shows that 
increased profits can be 
achieved without sacrificing 
quality.” 


The following are extracts from 
Lord Cowdray's Statement circulated 
with the Report and Accounts: 

PROGRESS AND DEVELOPMENT The good results of 
S. Pearson & Son in 1972 reflect the decision to con¬ 
centrate during the year on improving efficiency and 
profitability within the Group after a series of major 
acquisitions in recent years Early in 1972 the purchase 
of Doulton & Co was completed and the Group s mam 
industrial interests have now been concentrated in this 
company. Progress in integrating and developing these 
businesses has been encouraging and it is noteworthy 
that the profit forecasts made at the time of the offer for 
Doulton were exceeded even though the full benefits of 
the merger have still to be achieved. We intend to 
broaden the range of our activities in the area of mer¬ 
chant banking, insurance and money broking and other 
City servftes, where we see many opportunities, par¬ 
ticularly following the country’s accession to the E.E.C. 
Pearson Longman, the holding company for our news¬ 
paper and book publishing businesses, made excellent 
progress in 1972 and here too we believe that the 
market leadership established by all the companies in 
this group offers a sound basis for continuing growth 
both at home and abroad. The fourth main division of 
the Group comprises our North American interests. We 
believe that there is scope for substantially increased 
earnings from this source and we have embarked on a 
programme to achieve this. 

PROFITS OF THE YEAR The total profits of the Group 
before taxation in 1972 were £24,119,000 against 
£17,243,000 in 1971 and the profits attributable to your 
company, after excluding minority interests and pre¬ 
acquisition profits, were £1^,011,000 against 
£11,898,000. 

BANKING AND FINANCIAL SERVICES In general. 
Lazard Brothers had another satisfactory year and all 
departments shared in the general expansion of busi¬ 
ness. Deposits increased by 26% and profits from 
foreign exchange and deposit dealing were substantially 
better. Eurobond issuing and underwriting continued to 
be active. Finance arrangements for export projects 
were at a high level. The profits before taxation of the 
Bain Dawes Group show an increase of 37%. Brokerage 
income in all sectors has increased and the economies 


of the merger are beginning to be felt in control of 
operating costs. 

INVESTMENT TRUSTS The profits of Whitehall Trust 
and its subsidiary Minden Investment Trust declined due 
to the widespread deferment of dividends by many 
companies for tax reasons. At 31 st December, 1972 the 
portfolios were together valued at approximately 
£26,200,000. 

NEWSPAPER AND PUBLISHING Pearson Longman had 
a much better year than we anticipated a year ago, 
showing profits before taxation and minorities of 
£11,794,000 compared with £7.026.000 for 1971. The 
improvement derived mainly from the very successful 
trading of the Financial Times and of the provincial 
newspapers of the Westminster Press. Our book 
publishing businesses also achieved a useful increase 
in profits. 

INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL INTERESTS The 

consolidation under Doulton & Co. of Pearson’s prin¬ 
cipal industrial interests in this country was completed 
during the year. The resulting profits, before taxation and 
minorities, amounted to £5,228.000(1971 £3,230,000). 
The tableware interests of Doulton and Allied English 
Potteries have been combined in a company renamed 
Royal Doulton Tableware which is now the largest 
.group of its kind in the United Kingdom. 

NORTH AMERICAN INTERESTS Midhurst Corpora 
tion's holding of convertible preferred stock in Ashland 
Oil, Inc is unchanged from the previous year. Ashland 
reported record sales and earnings and this trend of 
improved profits is expected to continue in 1973. 

CONCLUSION We have always maintained that pre¬ 
serving and improving the quality of the Groups 
businesses was a principal objective. Our record over 
the past three years shows that increased profits can be 
achieved without sacrificing this quality. We know that 
size in itself does not increase efficiency. Our aim is to 
increase the earnings from existing assets, and in 
normal circumstances only to make acquisitions which 
clearly enhance the quality and earning ability of the 
Group. 

Copies of the Report and Accounts may be obtained 
from Lloyds Bank Registrar's Department, The Cause¬ 
way. Gormg-by-Sea. Worthing. Sussex. BN12 6DA 
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Pearson Longman 

‘Excellent results and a very promising start to1973’ 

The Annual General Meeting of Pearson Longman Limited will be held on 24th May at Bracken House, Cannon Street. EC4. 
The following are extracts from the Statement by the Chairman Mr Patrick Gibson for the year ended 31 st December 1972. 


Sim ■ n-v last report to shareholders a year ago we have suffered the 
sad ass of Mr Mark Longman, who died last September He had 
heei lor some years chairman of his family company before we 
.it m ictf it, and, as shareholders will recall, continued in that 
offir- - until shoitly before he died We owe it m great measure to 
him that the rnergei with Poarson Longman was effected so 
efficiently arid harmoniously. Generous and widespread tributes 
were paid to him at the time of his death, and I would now only- 
record the sadness which all of us who worked with him leel at the 
loss of so gifted and charming a colleague and Iriend 

Al the end of 1972 Sir Gordon Newtori retired as editor of the 
Financial Times and, as shareholders know, joined die board of 
Pearson Longman from 1st January 1973 as a non executive 
director We aie most fortunate that lie has agreed to do so One of 
(lie must distinguished newspaper editors of our time, with wide 
knowledge of the hold of communications as well as of industry in 
general, he greatly strengthen;, oui board 

Mi Christopher Dolley resigned from the board on 7lh February 
1973 on relinquishing Ins post as chairman and managing 
director of Penguin. 

Mi Gerald Collett succeeded Mr Peter I mmerson as secretary of 
the company on 12th March 19/3 when Mr l mmerson joined our 
parent company, S Pearson ft Son, to become its secretary I wish 
to toroid our thanks to Mr L mmerson for his services to Pearson 
I ongman 

The Year's Trading 

The total profits of thug roup before taxation ml 97? wen- f 11 794,000 
against £7,027,000 in 1971 Profits alter tax attnbutable to youi 
company were 16,671,000 against (3 623,000 Ibis excellent 
result is well beyond our expectations of a year ago 

The improvement was mainly due to the gieatly increased profits 
of the Fmanual Times and the provincial newspapers of Westminster 
Press Our newspapers have all benefited from the rising commercial 
and industrial activity in the country The circulation of the Fmanual 
Times irit reased as w-.-ll as the volume of advertising carried both 
from home and overseas advertisers Similarly, the upsurge in 
consumer spending ana the rapid growth in joti advertising were of 
great benefit to the provincial newsjiapers Moreover the new 
evening paper covering Southend and Basildon has now achieved a 
level ol profitability which matches that of similar businesses within 
the Westminster Press Grout) 

Oui book publishing businesses have achieved a useful increase 
in profits, though they have found overseas trading rather more 
difficult than was foreseen a year ago 

Dunng the yeni we took steps to raise approximately £3.000,000 
by way of a debenture issue ind at the time we arranged to sub¬ 
stitute Pearson Longman debentures for those of our principal 
siihsidi.nies We were thus enabled to pay off monies boirowed at 
the tune of the purchase of Wills ft Hepworth, now re named 
Ladybird Books, and to provide ourselves with a base upon which 
to build future expansion 

Dividend 

The ordinary share dividend which was 5 bp tier share iri 1971 is 
being raised by 5 per cent, which is the maximum increase per¬ 
mitted under the present counter-inflation legislation Accordingly 
dividends lor 19 72 will total 5 775p per share, inclusive of the tax 
credit ansmy on the proposed final dividend Had your directors 
been free to do so, they would have recommended a higher 
dividend 

The Financial Times 

The results of the Financial Times for the year were good The 
trading profit ol tho newspaper itself was considerably higher than 
in 19^1, due primarily to a greater volume of advertising and a rate 


increase made necessary by higher costs which continued to grow 
in line with the general inflation Although the selling price of the 
paper remained unchanged, sales revenue was up as a result of 
a more than 10 per cent increase in circulation 

During the year, in view of the impending entry of the United 
Kingdom into the Curopean Economic Community, further steps 
were taken to broaden the European news coverage of tho Financial 
Times and to increase its sale on the continent Our expanded 
coverage of foreign news is now featured on pages specifically 
devoted to wotld trade, America, Europe and the other overseas 
countries All concerned with the production of the Financial 
Times are deeply conscious of their responsibility to enhance its 
quality and to maintain its pre-eminence as a business newspaper. 

I referred in the opening paragraphs of my statement to the 
retirement of I fit! editor. Sir Gordon Newton, at the end of the year, 
He is succeeded by Mr M H Fisher, previously the deputy editor, 
who distinguished himself both as an academic and in government 
service, before joining the staff nt the Financial Times in 1957 
where he has filled a number of key positions on the editorial staff. 
We wish Imn every success in his new appointment 

Tin- Business Enterprises Division, under Mr Christopher Johnson, 
has substantially increased the volume of its activities and 
trading piofit It has sut needed in establishing the Financial Tin 
as the major British organiser of conferences on public and 
business affairs Among many other activities, an agreement w 
reached with SVP Const’ll for the provision of a service of tcleplion 
and written information on an international basis There was a 
substantial increase in the number of newsletters produced, and a 
monthly publication on Community information jiroduced in 
collaboration with the I 1C Commission At the end of the year, 
F T Business Publications- pieviously a subsidiary of Pearson 
Longman was made part of this division 
The subsidiaries of the Financial Times The Banker, hhstory 
Tnilay. Apollo and Antiques Yearbooks increased their contribution 
to gioup profits Each of these businesses became a division of the 
Financial Times at the end of the year 

Associated Companies of The Financial Times 

Of our associated companies, both Throgmorton Publications, 
whicti publishes the Investors Chronicle, and Industrial and Trade 
Fans Holdings, substantially increased their profits The latter's 
increase was not only due to the cyclical nature of the business which 
meant that a peak number of exhibitions fell to be held in 1972, but 
also to longer term growth factors 

The Economist had another good yeai With a salt; of over one 
hundred thousand and a reputation unique among weekly news¬ 
papers. it is well placed to benefit from this country's closer links 
with Europe The Economist Intelligence Unit has achieved a most 
impressive turn round and has ended the year substantially in profit, 
a result which ipflects great credit on its management 

Management Today, iri which we hold a quarter interest, also 
had a better year 

The Financial Mail in South Africa continued to face difficulties 
due to increased costs not being matched by an expected increase 
in advertisement revenue. After a thorough revision ot objectives in 
the autumn, substantial signs of improvement were visible by the 
end of the year The monthly magazine Management, started by the 
Financial Mail, is now contributing (o profits. 

Westminster Press 

Our regional papers are of course very dependent on the level of 
consumer and job advertising. The year started with an improving 
level of consumer spending carried forward from the closing months 
of 1971 Throughout the year advertising for consumer goods and 
for motor cars in particular was at a high leyel. More efficient selling 
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techniques introduced into a comprehensive staff training pro¬ 
gramme contributed to this improvement Job advertising, which 
fell sharply in 1971, recovered rapidly in 1972, even in areas where 
unemployment was above the national average. Later in the year 
property advertising improved when properties became more 
difficult to sell 

The growth in advertising contributed largely to the increased 
newspaper turnover, which rose by 25 per cent from Cl 9,126,000 to 
£23,837,000. Much of this revenue was offset by rising costs but 
we are making progress in the modernisation of our production 
centres and a gradual lowering of unit costs will result In a year 
when trading results for the regional press were generally good, 
Westminster Press did exceptionally well to increase their news¬ 
paper profit to £4,505,000. 

It has been particularly encouraging to see how well circulation 
figures hove been sustained and in some cases even increased The 
Northern Echo has reached the highest circulation of any regional 
morning paper in the country As a contribution to keeping prices 
and the cost of living down, we have reduced its selling price from 
3ip to 3p. At the same time it is planned to improve its editorial 
service and to introduce more full colour 

We have now reached a high standard of colour pre-printing at 
Bedford, and this is carried out both for our own papers and for the 
Financial Times. A naturalist's chart for the seaside, used in The 
Northern Echo, won the Newspaper Society award for the most 
effective use of editorial colour 

The Evening Echo ar Basildon/Southerid has continued its 
progress in the south east tssex area with a rise of 8 per cent to 
fifty-six thousand copies daily If this progress is not to be restricted 
it will be necessary to build and equip a new press centre near 
Southend to meet the needs of a rapidly expanding population, 
quite apart from the effects of the proposed third airport at Maplin 
This decision has therefore been taken so that it will be operational 
as soon as possible 

In view of its satisfactory trading position, Westminster Press felt 
able to hold the cover prices of its evening papers at 3p although we 
realised that we might be prevented from increasing them if there 
was a general standstill Many other evening papers, however, 
increased their soiling prices to 4p Generally the strength of our 
circulations is welcome evidence of the strong attachment of local 
communities to their local paper, and confirms that editorially our 
papers are well regarded by the public. 

Profits from general printing were affected by power cuts and an 
overtime ban by the mechanical unions in the fust quarter But they 
recovered during the remainder of the year with improved profit 
margins and achieved a final result of £170,000 

During the year wc bought the copyright and goodwill of the 
West Lonrlor, Observer, and the Letchworth Citizen with its 
associated county magazines 

The Welwyn Times was sold, and the general printing department 
at Hitchin was closed 

The government s second and third lists of areas for local 
commercial radio stations affect us in three places, Bradford, 
Teesside and Brighton We are taking part in the formation of 
consortia to apply for licences to run stations in these areas. 

The Evening Mail at Slough, which we own jointly with The 
Thomson Organisation, has improved its trading position and is 
now moving into profit 
Longman Penguin 

Mr John Chappie has been appointed chairman of the Longman 
Group in succession to Mr Longman 

The trading profit of Longman Penguin, which now has Ladyhird 
as a wholly owned subsidiary, was '.4,408,000 Of this Longman 
contributed a profit of £2,700.000, a highly sansfactory increase of 
28 per cent on last year. It would indeed have been more but for the 
results in some areas overseas 

Penguin's profit for the yoar was £1,217,000, showing an increase 
of 9 per cent against last year. This is satisfactory in view of the very 
difficult conditions facing all publishing houses in the United States 
and Australia where Penguin has important subsidiary companies. 

Profits of Ladybird—£491,000—have not risen comparatively so 
much as the other book companies. Sales levelled off during the 
year following sharp increases in previous years 

These figures indicate a trading and profit pattern inevitably 
uneven in so big and diverse a bonk publishing group with large 
overseas sales The overall picture, however, is one of steady 
general progress with checks, which are almost certainly only 
temporary, in some markets being made up by advances in others 


This has been the experience for some years and enijihasises the 
strength and stability derived from the wide spread cil interests in a 
group such as ours This is being further extended through the 
formation of joint companies Those in Holland, France and Germany 
have made an encouraging start and will, it is hoped, be followed 
by others both on the continent and elsewhere 

In on increasingly competitive home market our companies have 
improved their positions. Longman's schools list, led by the series 
Breakthrough to Literacy, has again proved itself with an increase of 
20 per cent in sales over 1971 A Grammar of Contemporary 
English by Professor Randolph Quirk and others is one of the most 
important books to come (rom Longman in recent years and has 
deservedly won wide acclaim 

Penguin's many successes of 1972 attest to the variety and 
quality of its appeal, Its unrivalled list of permanent works of 
literature stretches from Homer through Chaucer to the present day 
The best of contemporary fiction is also well represented It was 
notable that Penguin should have signed up all the finalists for the 
Booker Prize before the judges even started to work on their 
selection 

Ladybird continues to expand its list, but it has taken longer than 
we hoped to increase sales overseas The whole sales organisation 
of the company, however, has recently been increased and 
strengthened 

Last yoar I reported that we intended to combine the warehouse, 
distribution and allied services of Longman and Penguin in a new 
specially designed warehouse to be built on a site acquired at 
Bury St Fdmunds At that time on professional advice we estimated 
that 0 net expenditure of £1,250,000 would bo required for this 
project, On the basis of those calculations capital ex|ienditure of this 
size was justified by the savings which we expected to make When 
the final cost plan was presented in December, tho forecast of 
capital expenditure, redundancy payments and rc siting expenses 
had increased so greatly that such expenditure could no longer be 
justified We therefore decided that the companies should continue 
to expand as necessary their existing warehousing and distribution 
arrangements. 

The factory and office rebuilding project started by Ladybird in 
1965 was completed this year with the removal of the offices from 
the old property in the centre of Loughborough to a new building 
adjacent to the enlarged printing works. This modern compact unit, 
though providing slightly more capacity than is immediately required, 
will make for greater efficiency now and ensure that the consider¬ 
able expansion which is planned can bo absorbed without strain 

Conclusion 

At this stage in the development of the government s measures to 
counter inflation, it is impossible to make worthwhile jiredictions 
about our results for 1973 Tho controls on profit margins may well 
have an important effect Inthecaseof thebookcnmpaniesthoirlarge 
overseas sales will relieve them of at least some of the restrictions 
but this factor in their favour may be offest by changing political and 
economic circumstances in the countries with which they trade 
All that can be said at present is that both our newspaper and our 
book companies have made a very promising start in the opening 
rrfonths of the year. 

Finally. I onco again offer on your behalf our thanks to all who 
work for the group, on whose effort and enthusiasm the well being 
of the whole ontei prise dejrends 


Highlights from the 1972 Report 


Sales . 

. . . £64.976,000 

Profit before taxation . 

. 11,794,000 

Taxation . 

5,185,000 

Minorities . 

104,000 

Extraordinary items (creditl . 

166.000 

Attributable . 

6,671,000 

Preference dividends. 

. . 32.000 

Ordinary dividends . 

1,897.000 

Retsined . 

4.742.000 


Pearson Longman Limited 


Copies of the Roport and Accounts may be obtained from the Registrars, 
Lloyds Hank Limited, Registrar's Department, 

The Causeway, Goring-by-Sea, Worthing, Sussex BN12 6DA. 
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Chieap... 

Number-one in ll.S. export 
trade, selling nearly four- 
fifths of a billion dollars 
worth of manufactured 
goods to foreign countries. 

One of the world's leading 
financial centers. 

Home of 58 of the 500 
largest U S. companies. 
Central city of America's 
heartland, through which 
passes a multitude of 
U.S. imports. 

Transportation hub of the 
United States with the 
world's busiest airport. 
Center of train, truck and 
bus network. 

Producer of $38 billion 
worth of goods annually, 
involving 20,000 
manufacturers. 

Cultural, educational, 
medical, entertainment 
center. 

Second largest city in the 
United States. Eighth 
largest metropolitan area 
in the world with over 
8,000,000 people 


And in Chicago, Why 
Central Hational Bank? 

It's one of Chicago's 
rapidly growing, 
aggressive international 
banks, established in the 
heart of the city’s financial 
center. As Chicago’s sixth 
largest bank. Central 
National plays a major role 
in the city's financial 
operations. 

Central National’s 
International Banking 
Division consists of 
specialists with proven 
experience and 
background in all phases 
of international banking. 

As a dynamic, 
internationally-minded 
bank, Central National is a 
recognized leader in 
financing U.S. exports. It is 
also active in fulfilling 
medium and long-term 
Euro-currency credit 
needs in addition to being 
involved in all other phases 
of international finance. 


DO BUSINESS IN CHICAGO, A LEADING 
INTERNATIONAL CITY, WITH 
CENTRAL NATIONAL, AN AGGRESSIVE 
INTERNATIONAL BANK. 

INTERNATIONAL 
BANKING DIVISION 

Central Q 
National 

Bank in Chicago 

120 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60603 
(312)782-2520 
Telex 2-5227 
Cable. CENTRABANK 
Member F.D.I.C. * 
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- Bowmar can work 
in your hand! 


When the first men landed on (tie moon 
Bowmai electronics inside the lunar spaceship itself 
helped put them ihere 

As a spin off from this advanced technology. 
Bowmar developed and pioneered the pocket electronic 
calculator Now you can enjoy the benefits of Bowmar's 
lead with the latest m a senes of pocket electronic 
calculators that has already topped sales of 450,000 and 
keeps Bowmar No 1 in the U S market • 

The MX50 Bowmar Brain Adds, subtracts, 
multiplies, divides, in any combination Full-floating 
decimal point essential for accuracy Omni constant, 
works on all four functions 

PERCENTAGE KEY. YOUR VAT AND PERCENTAGE 
CALCULATIONS COMPLETED IN SECONDS. 


Used for costings, budgets, accounts, 
estimates, cunency conversions Comes complete with 
rechargeable batteries - no continuous battery costs -- 
and smart carrying case 

All this for only £55.00 

(Recommended retail price, plus VAT) 
Any calculator can calculate - up to a point 
But the MX50 Bowmar Brain is a professional s calculator 
It works reliably accurately every time If you deal with 
figures - if correct results matter to you • it makes sense 
to invest in a calculator from the world leaders 
Bowmai 1 , 

Post coupon for further detaMs. and the name 
■and address of your nearest stockist 


Bowmar 


I-1 

I To: Bowmar Instrument Ltd., 

43-45 High Street. Weybridge. Surrey. Tel 97 41121 /2/3 

I Please send me details of the M\h0 Boh mar Brain and your 
| other pocket calculators, and tell me where / can hoy them 

I Name 
I Address 


World Leaders in Pocket Calculators 
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NEDERLANDSCHE MIDDENSTANDSBANK N.V. 

member of the Inter-Alpha Group of Banka 

Head Office 580 Herengracht Amsterdam 


Consolidated balance sheet, combined with Ned. Middenstands Spaarbank (NMS) - Savingsbank 


ASSETS 

December 31 

December 31 

LIABILITIES 

December 31 

December 31 


1972 

1971 


1972 

1971 


H.fl. 

H.fl. 


H.fl. 

H.fl. 

Cash etc. 

2,230,394,000 

1,552,895,000 

Capital 

101,916,000 

90,125,000 

Treasury 



Reserves 

182,148,000 

151,438,000 

bills etc. 

1,663,753,000 

1,518,159,000 

Capital and 



Investments 

607,716,000 

445,672,000 

Reserve NMS 

14,529,000 

12,164,000 

Loans and 



Convertible 



discounts etc. 

4,577,087,000 

3,876,422,000 

Subordinated 



Real property 

361,897,000 

246,281,000 

U.S.-dollar debenture 






loan 

20,426,000 

36,000,000 




Subordinated 






loan 

35,000,000 

— 




Debenture 






loans 

85,000,000 

85,000,000 




Borrowings 

198,221,000 

176,967,000 




Deposits, 






Savings etc. 

8,803,607,000 

7,087,735,000 


9,440,847,000 

7,639,429,000 


9,440,847,000 

7,639,429,000 


400 BRANCHES IN THE NETHERLANDS 


PHOENIX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 

Stability from spread and diversity 


Summary of the Statement by thf Chairman. Viscount Dc L 'Isle 
VC. KG. PC . GCMC1. G C VO. FC A. on the Directors’ 
Report end Accounts for the year ended 31st December. 1972 
The woild wide spread of the group's business and the range and 
diversity of the classes of insurance underwritten, provide us with 
an element of stability Thus, with even blitter results from the 
United Kingdom and higher profits from the United States, group 
profit for 1972 before tax was hi 2.307,000 (69,464,000 in 1971) 
after account had been taken of considerable losses from Canada 
and Aust alia 


(6939,000 in 1971) In the United States our share of the 
Continental pool earned a profit of 6903,000 (6462,000 in 1971) 
The underwriting loss in Canada of 6859,000 compares with 
a loss of 697,000 in 1971 and in Australia, for the 18-month 
period, it amountod to 6990,000. 

Many other areas where our Company operates showed a good 
performance 

Marine and Aviation Insurance 

Our marine account improved both in growth and profitability 
and gave a profit of 6795,000 (1971 6226,000). 


Wo continued to expand our world-wide business and 
past records were broken in both life and non-life 
classes 

DEVELOPMENTS WORLD-WIDE 

By early 19 74 the relocation of some sections of our 
administration to newly built premises at Bristol will 
be complete 

In Canada our property and casualty business has been 
transferred to a newly-constituted Phoenix of Canada 
and impoitant developments took place in Europe 

UNDERWRITING HESULTS- 


Aviation business has been productive and contributed 
a profit of 6810,000(1971 6668.000) 

Long-term Insurance 

The most important development was the launching 
of the Wealth Assured Bond. In 9 months, premiums 
exceeding 612 million were received. 

New sums assured in the United Kingdom reached 
6390 million (1971 6302 million) whilst overseas 
life business produced 6118 million (1971 687 
million) 

INVESTMENT 



"Av * spoil aitutecment'' 


Fire and Accident Insurance 


General fund investment income rose from 67.549,000 to 


World wide premium income reached 6118,647,000 an increase 
of 24 4% ori 1971 Due lu changes in accounting dates, figures for 
an 18-ninmh period of business in Australia are included and 
for the same reason, results from New Zealand ore excluded. 
Adveisf. experience in Australia, Canada and South Africa, 
was offset by good results at home, in the United States and 
elsewhere, to produce an underwriting profit of 6777,000 
compared with 6630,000 in 1971 

The Home account has contributed a profit of 61,978,000 


69,539,000 including 6538,000 from Australia for which no 
income was included in the 1971 accounts. 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT AND DIVIDEND 
The group net profit amounted to 67,661,000 ( 66,219,000 in 
1971) The directors recommend a final dividend of 3-8325p per 
share which under the change in taxation law makes the total 
dividend for the year equivalent to 9-975p per share against a total 
of 9 5p per share for 1971. The total cost is 63,349,000 
(1971 63,818,000). 
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Applications are invited for 
the 1974 MBA Programme 


The Graduate School of Business offers an 
internationally orientated Mastei of Business 
Administration Degree (MBA) An experienced 
team of local staff is supplemented by Professors 
from the leading international business schools 
at Harvard. MIT, Columbia. Northwestern. 
Wharton and London with which Cape Town's 
Graduate School of Business has established firm 
links over the last seven years Members of the 
Programme come from many countries and 
graduates of the School are employed in South 
Africa. Rhodesia, Kenya, Australia, the United 
Kingdom. Europe. Canada and the United States. 
Outstanding graduates of the Programme are 


accepted for further study at leading U S. Univer¬ 
sities. including Harvard, Columbia and M I T. 

The course is intensive and demanding and is 
designed to equip outstanding men and women 
with the skills, knowledge and attitudes requned 
to achieve top management responsibility. Costs 
compare very favourably with other top business 
schools 

The 1974 Programme starts on January 28th, 
1974 and finishes on November 29th, 1974. An 
early application will increase your chances of ac¬ 
ceptance. Selection Dates in May, August and 
November 1973. 


For application forms and full information please apply to 

DIRECTOR. GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS, UNIVERSITY OF CAPETOWN. 
PRIVATE BAG. RONDEBOSCH, CAPE PROVINCE, REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AFRICA 
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What everyone should know 
about IU International 


You should know that with utilities 
accounting for only ld% of its $1.2 hillion in 
.innual revenues, our company is no longer 
known as International l 'tihties — hut as 
11 1 International. 

You should know, too, that: 

• 11 ' is dedicated to pro\ ldmg shareholders 
with al>o\e-average growth --like the \\'/< 
return on equip and I compound annual 
eai nings pei share giowlh rate we’ve averaged 
tor the past It) tears. 

•11’ emph.isi/es asset management, long- 
range planning and financial control 

• II is a 4 S veai -old company \v hie h has 
paid highei cash dividends tor 2H consecutive 
\ears. 1 he company has -4-1),(MX> employees and 
ht.uuo sliaieholders. 

• 11 ' is a balanced company with a strong 
position in three last growing worldwide 
markets -- energy transportation/distnlnition, 
and environmental. 

In energy markets, H "s (,'otaas- 

1 .arsen ocean shipping company is poised to 
benefit Icom growing requirements lor 
liquefied natural gas to complement its fleet of 
oil-c.u i ymg supei tankers. I his and other 
energy related businesses contribute W ( /( of 
pre-tax income and 12 , /( ol levenues. 

In transportation/distribution 

markets, n 1 has the nation’s third largest 
motor carrier -composed ol Ryder I ruck 
I .ines and Pacific Intermoiintain K\press -and 


plans to expand its capabilities in the move¬ 
ment of air freight and in distribution services. 
These units account for 20% of pre-tax 
income and 47% of revenues. 

In environmental markets, 

waste, water, and land management activities 
range I mm a patented recycling process for 
pollution control and reclamation to new 
resort v iMages in 1 lawaii. These subsidiaries 
produce 2u% ol pre-tax income and 21%- ol 
revenues. 

In 1972, II' set new sales and earnings 
records lor the fourth consecutive year. And 
107.1 should he another y carol solid growth. 

Tor a copy of our 1072 annual report to 
investors and our latest quarterly report, write 
to our Kuropcan office, 11■ Kuropc, 1 .fd., 44 
I fill St., London WlX 7FR; or to Corporate 
Affairs, lid International, 1500 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19102. 

j 

' Financial Highlights 



1972 

1971 

% Change 

Sales and Revenues $1,192,131,000 

$1,065,954,000 

+ 12% 

Income - Operations 

$58,699,000 

$50,051.000 

117% 

Primary Earnings 

Per Share -Operations 

$1 88 

$1 64 

+ 15% 

Dividends Paid per 
Common Share 

$725 

$ 70 

+4% 

Shareholders' Equity 
per Common Shares 
and Equivalents 

Average Common 
and Common 

Equivalent Shares 

$13 09 

$11.84 

+11% 

29.946.000 

28,707,000 

+4% 


□s 

International 


SI K\IN<. ttOltl imiDI- INI l«.Y. IH\NSlM Mt I VIION/DIS I KIRI I ION ANI> IN\ IHON.MI \| \| MVKKKTS 
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OK, decision-maker: 



make one. 


You want a handling, sorting, routing system: a 
damned good conveyor job for someone. The 
competition is fierce, but you've narrowed the 
field to three companies—Autoflow and the other 
two. They are all capable and are right on price. 
But you only need one of them. Which one ? 

BOAC (have a look at the baggage handling 
system next time you pass through the Victoria 
air terminal) chose Autoflow. So did IBM, 
Courtaulds Engineering, Brook Motors, Pirelli, 
Roche Products, Cussons . . . 

Make your decision Autoflow. 

You'll be in good company. 


Dexion Auto Flow Systems Ltd 
The conveyor engineers 

Elton Way, Watford, 

Herts WD2 8HW 
Telephone: Watford 23393 


The 

symbol of 
good core in 

Hong Kong 



Air conditioned rooms. 



^ilMi.KilfTiH V'CWS 


Shopping arcades. 



The Excelsior 

Hong Kong ^ 


OPERATED BY TRUST 
HOUSES FORTE 

Good Care every whetr 


The Excelsior. Causeway Bay H K 
Tel 5 767365 Telex HX4550 
Cables BONHOMIE 


For reservations contact Trust Houses Forte Reset va tiou Centre. 
London, Tel 01 567 3444, BOAC Offices WorlcKvirie, Oitcl, or 
your travel aijent 


Autoflow make big schemes happen 
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EUROPEAN 

INVESTORS 

Let us help you 


As surely as the earth is round, 
there are investment opportunities 
tor you in the U.S. and Canada. 

We can help you find them. As 
your consultant in North America, 
we can save you money by pin¬ 
pointing U.S./Canadian manufac¬ 
turing and distribution operations 
worthy of your consideration for 
possible investment. 


\ ^ This is our world. We know it well. 

/ .VjU—We specialize in marketing sur- 

" ''Tf ^ veys, feasibility studies 

v and plant-site searches. 

Before you embark on any 
American investment pro- 
M gram, talk with us. Write, 

_ __ telephone or cable William K. 

Strand, Vice President. 

£Stone & Webster 

!£_£\ MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS, INC. 

90 Broad Street, New York, N Y 10004 
Telephone (21?) 269-4224 Cable Address “El FCTHtTNC" 

- OR 

Our affiliate Stone & Webster Engineering, Ltd , 20 Red I ioii St , London 
I B Baker, Sales Director Telephone'01-242-3366 telex No 851-235 12 


CASSA Dl RISPARMIO DELLE PR0VINCIE L0MBARDE 

(Savings Bank of Lombardy)—Established 1823—MILAN, ITALY 


BALANCE SHEET AT 31st DECEMBER 1972 (Million Lire) 


LIABILITIES 

Profit and resumes 
Deposits, correspondents etc 
Mortqage bonds 
Other liabilities 
Contra accounts 


1 98 301 

3 895 /70 
2 8/1 /6b 

343 254 

4 295 437 

1 1 604.527 


ASSETS 

Cash in hand and public securities 
Securities, commercial and agricultural bills 
Loans 

Mortgage loans 
Other investments 
Contra accounts 


1 925 058 
301 656 

1 065 9 70 

2 913 477 
1 102,929 
4 295 437 

1 1 604 527 


EXPENDITURES AND RECEIPTS for the year 1972 (Million Ure) 


EXPENDITURES 

Interest paid 

General expenditures and personnel 
Taxes 

Depreciation and losses 

TOTAL EXPENDITURES 
Net profit for the year 


245 888 
88 052 
74 551 
26 405 

43T 896 
8 454 


RECEIPTS 

Interest on liquid assets tind securities 
Interest on short term credits 
Interest on medium and long term credits 
Miscellaneous earnings 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 


131 008 
81 808 
166 998 
63.536 


443.350 


Chairman 1 GIORDANO DEIL'AMORE Managing Director: ALESSANDRO NEZZO Chief of foreign department. MARIO LANZANI 
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and performance for its price, and 
noisy brakes. 

The average age of buyers has gone 
down in the last few years from 58 to 
54. This suggests that the regularly 
resurrected (and discarded) idea of a 
smaller, cheaper Rolls-Royce—of a 
kind that existed before the war— 
could be ready for another airing. The 
old management said that under post¬ 
war conditions it was not possible to 
produce a cheaper car to Rolls-Royce 
standards, this sounds like the 
sort of poppycock that caused the 
old firm to go bust. Rut forward plan¬ 
ning inside even the new company has 
been towards going up-market and 
launching even more elaborate models 
on a select market. This is in line with 
the concept of the car as a rich toy— 
rather than a runabout—even though 
four-fifths of Rolls owners now use their 
cars at least partly for business. 

Prices _ 

Cockfield clouted 

The price commission got off to a 
shambolic, start. It knew what it was 
up to when it approved the applica¬ 
tion from six of the largest oil com¬ 
panies and, presumably, so did the 
oil companies. But the garages did not 
and neither did the customers who 
were conned out of an extra penny a 
gallon last Sunday. The Secretary of 
State for Trade and Industry, Mr 
Peter Walker, was rightly roasted for 
the mess in the Commons on Monday 
(see page Perhaps he learnt the 

lesson that the general public expects 
a great deal more from the commission 
than it can possibly give within its 
rigid rule book. 

The stage two rules arc deliberately 
tight, so that there is no room for 
exceptions. But the way they are 
worded also means that the commis¬ 
sion has the wrong name : it should 
be called the costs commission. As its 


chairman, Sir Arthur Cockfield, makes 
clear at the drop of anyone’s hat, its 
sole function is to determine what 
proportion of a manufacturer’s higher 
costs the rules allow to be passed on. 
It has nothing to do with prices as 
such, even when dealing with distri¬ 
butors or retailers, where the control 
is on their overall profit margin. 

Sir Arthur was surprised at the fuss 
and was a little miffed at the lack of 
applause with the way the commission 
dealt with the oil firms. The commis¬ 
sion refused the full application to 
bring prices in line with world market 
levels and insisted that the increase 
was limited to higher costs. The 
difference amounted to a few hun- 
dreths of a penny a gallon. 

Instead of the garages rushing to 
whack on the extra penny, they should 
have waited until new supplies arrived 
from one of the approved companies 
like Esso or Shell Mex & BP, or until, 
as with Texaco, the company’s appli¬ 
cation (put in after the others) is 
approved. But the only likely penalty 
for not waiting is mud-slinging and 
possibly loss of custom. Since any extra 
revenue would be spread over a whole 
quarter it is unlikely to push the firm’s 
profit margin over the control limit. 

Drugs _ 

Roche fights on 

Roche Products duly presented its 
petition against an order to reduce 
prices on its tiariquilliscrs to the 
special orders committee of the House 
of Lords on Tuesday. If the petition 
is unsuccessful the company is con¬ 
sidering taking the case to the Euro¬ 
pean Court of Justice, but most 
observers think it would be unlikely 
to do so since if that court found the 
company has a case to answer it could 
be faced with heavy fines under 
Articles 85 and 86 of the Treaty of 
Rome. 


What food shops are charging after six months of freeze 



The Lords petition presents nothing 
new, other than the suggestion that 
the prices for all ethical drugs should 
be referred to a royal commission. 
Meantime, Roche and the Department 
of Trade and Industry will make 
written submissions and counter-sub¬ 
missions to the special orders 
committee for private consideration 
on May gth. These may be followed 
by public, oral submissions on May 
14th. The committee will then decide 
whether to refer the case to an ad hoc 
select committee of peers or to refuse 
it. If referred to a select committee 
Roche is prepared to apply the prices 
laid down in the original order until 
the committee reports. If the com¬ 
mittee eventually allows higher prices 
than those laid down in the order, 
Roche would like an undertaking 
from the Department of Health and 
Social Security that the higher price 
would be back-dated until the date 
of the order. 

While the petition is very muted 
in its criticism of the Government, the 
DTI, the DHSS and the Monopolies 
Commission, the directors of the Swiss 


Food prices still vary astonishingly from shop to shop for more or less basic groceries. Our list was first drawn up at the start 
of the price freeze in November (from which a lot of food prices were exempt). Six months later some prices have gone down: 
Tesco's margarine. The Co-ops' and Harrods butter and. thanks to the end of purchase tax, three groups’ chocolate biscuits. 
But the variation between shops is as wide as ever. An excep tion is eggs, where the smallest price increases have been made 
by the most expensive shops : so that the gap between cheapest and dearest half-dozen standard eggs has narrowed from 
4jp to 3)p. 

Butler ^Ib Margarino Eggs NescafA Choc Cat food Tomato Corn flakes White Tide 

cheapest dearest Jib 4 doz 4oz digestive 7} oz soup fib pence per 

standard biscuits 41b 15 oz ounce 


All prices in 

pence 

Nov 

May 

Nov 

May 

Nov 

May 

Nov 

May 

Nov 

May 

Nov 

May 

Nov 

May 

Nov 

May 

Nov 

May 

Nov 

May 

Harrods 

17 ' 

"l5 

20 " 

24 ’ 

6~" 

" 84 “ 

' “iT" 

i7 t 

35“' 

39! 

12 

in 

5!~ 

~ 6)" 

9 

a 

12! 

124 

.63 

.66 

U Dairies 

12J 

114 

12! 

13! 

5} 

11 

11 

15! 

28 

33 

12 

104 

54 

64 

8 

8 

11 

11 

.80 

.85 

Local gro 

10 

13 

10 

18 

5 

7 

9* 

18 

27 

35 

12 

12 

8 

7 

8 

94 

14 

14 

.82 

n/a 

Co-op 

in 

10 

Hf 

13 

54 

11 

94 

14 

29 

32 

10 

10! 

74 

54 

7 

7 

104 

10| 

.58 

.83 

Samsbury 

104 

104 

12! 

12! 

*1 

64 

84 

1* 

27 

31} 

9 i 

6 

5 

5 

8 


9 

B i 

.68 

.63 

Tesco 

10 

10 

13 

12 

*1 

4 

84 

14 

27 

314 

9! 

9! 

6 

5 

84 

• 

74 

6 

104 

.58 

.63 


Grocers in residential and (with the exception of Harrods) working class districts of 9W London. Co-op, Tesoo and some Unigate 
dairies give trading stamps. Table shows the lowest prices fou nd, except for butter. 
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FIAT S.p.A. 
TURIN, ITALY 

Annual General Meeting 


The Annual General Meeting of Fiat Shareholders 
tas held in Turin on April 27, 1973, with Mr. Giovanni 
\gnelli, the Chairman of Fiat, presiding, and the 
Members of the Board of Directors and Auditing Com- 
iiittee attending. 

After pointing out that the performance of industrial 
noduction in Italy was unsatisfactory, with plants 
■ orking at a capacity below 1971 levels, Mr. Agnelli 
mnounccd the Company's opciating results for 1972. 
>. Inch were as follows: 

Total FIAT Sales (including OM and Autobianchi): 
].127 billion lire, as against 1.820billion in 1971. Exports 
kcounted for 685 billion lire, as against 646 billion in 
971. 

* 

Motor vehicles sold: 1,680,870 Fiat, OM, and Auto 
lianchi units, as against 1,586,253 in 1971. Of these, 
>50,436 units (39%) were exported. In addition, about 
: ^0,000 units were built under licence abroad, an increase 
>( more than 100,000 over 1971. 

Tractors sold: 46,619 units, as against 41,939 in 1971. 
>f these, 26,449 units were exported. About 25,000 
1 actors were built under Fiat licence abroad. 

Iron and steel: the equivalent of 2,250,000 tons of 
ngots was converted, as against 1,950,000 in 1971. 

Fiat Group Employees (including OM and Auto 
>ianchi) at year’s end: 189,602 (151,550 factory workers 
old 38,052 office personnel), as against 182,501 at the 
;nd of 1971. 

Total investments: 203,114,965,215 lire, as against 
188,721,894,630 lire in 1971. 

Working hours lost in strikes either over disputes on 


the collective agreement and other labour matters, or for 
general political issues amounted to approximately 
4,450,000. The resulting production loss amounted to 
some 150,000 vehicles. 

Mr. Agnelli then referred to the negotiations for the 
renewal of the metal workers national labour contract 
signed a few weeks ago after a dispute lasting almost 
six months which caused considerable harm to the 
workers themselves, to companies, and to the country 
as a whole. He went on to highlight the main Fiat 
activities in the course of 1972, drawing attention par 
ticularly to the new models introduced: the three door 
version of the 127. the 132. and the 126, the modified 
124 range, the improved 128 saloon and 124 coupe, 
the new Xl/9, the unified 5(X), and the assembly of the 
124 Rally Spider. He also declared that work'on almost 
all Fiat’s plants in the Mczzogiorno had been completed 
and that there had been a considerable increase in the 
output of Fiat cars at foreign plants, comprising 13 for 
production and 24 for assembly. 

The Chairman ended his report on a note of confidence 
in the future of the Company, despite the serious difficul¬ 
ties encountered. He based this confidence on the Com 
pany’s soundness, the efficiency of its personnel, and the 
effectiveness of its policies. 

The Fiat shareholders approved the 1972 Financial 
Statement which showed a net profit, after accounting 
for depreciation, of 15,845,831,350 lire. They also 
approved the payment of a dividend of 120 lire per share, 
made possible by the withdrawal of 20,391,856,120 lire 
from Taxed Reserves. 
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Who else 
would you consult 
about the stable 


growing economy 
that welcomes 



b 


TUeiUrtunuifiBaMlt 

OF NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 

London address: 8 Moorgate. EC2R 8DB 
Telephone: 01-606 8311 


For up-to-date and authoritative information 
on developments, markets and investment opportunities, 
send for our latest "Review of the Economic Situation in New Zealand' 
and our guide "Investing in New Zealand" 


William 

Baird 

TEXTILES • INDUSTRIAL • FINANCE & SERVICES • MINING 

At parity with 1971, the result for 1972 did not 
fully meet the expectation that in the latter 
months of the year strength elsewhere in the 
Group would more than offset the relative 
decline in M inmg profits. Considerable 
strength did in fact develop in Textiles during 
the last quarter, but in terms of profit the real 
benefit of this will not be felt until 1973. 

The major effort in developing those parts of 
the Group not directly related to the mining 
operation in Sierra Leone has been in the 
expansion of the Textile division. This has 
reached a stage where the accent can be on 
organic growth A new Finance & Services 
division has now been formed with the object 
of laying in 1 973 the foundations for growth 
in subsequent years. The resources are 
available for this purpose. 

RESULTS IN BRIEF 

1972 1971 

£'000 

Profit before 

Taxation 2.303 2,310 

Profit 

attributable to 

Ordinary Stock 1,611 1,556 

Dividends 1,041 (~H’%)* 1,236 (11%) 

* Equivalent gross 

The Chairman, Mr. S. A. Field, concludes his 
Statement for 1972 as follows: 

“The policy remains to develop the textile and 
industrial operations to the point where they 
can in due course stand as independently 
quoted companies, and in general to give the 
affairs of the Group an increasingly financial 
bias, with the object of improving the quality 
as well as the quantity of earnings. 

In 1 973 progress should be made in the 
desired direction, with results for the year 
being such as to materially enhance the cover 
for the dividend.” 

Copies of William Baud A Company limited's Report and Accounts 
t:nn hr obtained from the Company \ Rni/ntrars 105 St Vincent Street 
Glasgow G2 5EG 
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parent company are not doing their 
cause any good. At the first press con¬ 
ference of their company in its near 
80 years of existence last Friday they 
insisted that they did not want to 
appear to threaten the British Gov¬ 
ernment, and then promptly issued 
a number of threats. The measures 
which could be adopted include the 
blocking of exports from the British 
company, transfer of the manufactur¬ 
ing facilities for drugs other than the 
tranquillisers to other countries and 
a drastic revision of research invest¬ 
ment plans. 

Dr Adolf W. Jann, chairman and 
president of Hoffman-La Roche, also 
said that there would be no repay¬ 
ment of profits as this would mean 
admitting that the company had made 
immoral profits. But repayments total¬ 
ling £ 1.6m have been made in the 
past. As well, the. supply of free, drugs 
to British hospitals and armed forces 

regarded by the company as a form 
of repayment. The last rebate to the 
DIISS was made in 1970 on the under¬ 
standing that this would be the final 
settlement up to 1969. Does this mean 
that profits prior to 1970 are immoral 
and those earned subsequently are 
not ? 

Past repayments were designed to 
obviate price reductions which could 
have led to strong pressure in other 
<ountries for similar cuts. The com¬ 
pany's big fear now is that if the prices 
ordered in Britain ran be made to 
stick other countries will follow suit, 
and Roche admits that it was stag* 
eered by the magnitude of the cuts. 
Consequently, a long and bitter fight 
could be boiling up. 

Shetland, oil 

Jo's plan 

Mr Jo Grimond has brought some sense 
into the row about oil development in 
Shetland. For over a year, the locals 
have been arguing how to handle the 
developments that are going to follow 
the big oil strikes in the North Sea. On 
Monday, Mr Grimond (Liberal MP for 
C)rkney and Shetland, and former 
leader of his party on the mainland of 
Britain) introduced a private bill into 
the Gommons which seeks to end the 
battle between the developers and con¬ 
servationists in an honourable draw. 

Mr Grimond’s bill is backed by both 
die county council in Shetland and the 
major oil interests. It would do four 
things : 

1) Give the council wide powers of 
compulsory purchase in buying the land 


in the two areas most suitable for 
industrial development, and leasing it 
to the oilmen. This will give the council 
more control over development than 
the usual planning laws allow. The 
main area designated by the council, 
Sullom Voe, is a derelict RAF base 
where development will not spoil many 
people’s view. 

(2) Give the council the powers of a 
harbour authority, which will allow it 
to organise and plan the new harbours 
that will be needed. 

(3) Allow the council to take an equity- 
stake in the oil development. 

(4) Permit the profits which the council 
makes to be put into a reserve fund, 
available to combat the less desirable 
side-effects of the oil. 

The fund could be used to cope with 
pollution, but mainly it is likely to help 
local industries hit by the w'age boom 
that is certain to come as the oil 
development gets under way. There is 
little unemployment in Shetland now, 
where the native industries of fishing, 
crofting and knitting are all doing 
nicely. But these will not be able to 
afford the wages the oil industry offers 
to tempt workers away. 

Shetlanders fear that the oil boom 
will last long enough to bring in 
thousands of immigrants and crush 
native industry, but when it ends there 
will be a slump. Mr Grimond’s bill will 
help to prop up the native industry ; in 
particular, it could help vulnerable 
firms in fish-processing. 

Three service bases are already being 
built on the island, but the shape of the 
next developments is not y-et certain. 
There will probably be gas liquefaction 
plants, and talks are now in progress 
between the council and an Oklahoma 
company which wants to build an oil 
refinery in Shetland. But the rig- 
building business does not seem likely 
to come to Shetland : enough sites 
have already been earmarked in the 
Highlands and the Orkneys. 

Mr Grimond’s bill got an unopposed 
second reading on Monday, and the 
Government is likely to give it support. 
However, the Government is not keen 
to allow the council to take equity 
stakes. Tory backbenchers may not 
approve of such intervention. Labour 
MPs are. sympathetic, but say it is silly 
to give these powers to so inexperienced 
a body as the local council. They want a 
special planning authority to organise 
the entire Scottish oil development. 

Mr Grimond is against this, but has 
been campaigning for an independent 
advisory body on Scottish oil. The 
Scottish Office claims that it is already 
doing all that is needed. Mr Grimond 


thinks that it is too remote and not 
sufficiently independent to do the job. 
A four-man parliamentary committee 
will now be appointed to go to the 
Shetlands and hear the arguments. If 
the bill is passed, similar bills will be 
put forward by county councils in Ross 
and Orkney. 

Insurance _ 

Thrice blind mice 

In March, 1971, policyholders in the 
Vehicle and General Insurance Com¬ 
pany were advised to reinsure them¬ 
selves elsewhere, and fast. The com¬ 
pany had collapsed. This was unlucky 
for all, but for one, a Mi Ronald Lyon, 
it was doubly unlucky. He chose to 
reinsure, with the Competitive Insur¬ 
ance Company. Two months later 
that company collapsed, too. Peeved 
by the loss of two policies in as many 
months, Mr Lyon accused the Depart¬ 
ment of Trade and Industry of 
negligently performing its supervisory 
duties, and claimed compensation. The 
resultant investigation, carried out by 
the Ombudsman, Sir Alan Marre, has 
found the DTI open to criticism for 
the third time in only 18 months. 

The Competitive Insurance Com¬ 
pany collapsed because the expenses 
incurred in computerising its business 
exceeded its premium income and the 
capacity of its parent company to 
finance the excess. This finance was 
supposed to have been provided from 
the othei businesses, inainlv casinos, 
Continued on page 1 04 


Kill Quarterly Economic Review Servin' 

Every quarter, 70 reviews cover ]:>0 (.outlines 

Latin 

American Oil 

This quarterly review rovers governments’ 
oil policies, company profits, exploration, 
production and downstream activities 
Among topics discussed in the April issue 
are Ecuador's policies. Union Oil's Holman 
contract, Peru's pipeline plans anti 
Argentina's petrochemical programme 
Annual subscription to one review IS issues and 
Annual Supplement) is £lh (I.'SS-IOI Airmail 
postage U2 (liSSit) Single copies ild.liO (US$1.2). 
payment with order, please 

The Economist 
Intelligence Unit 

27 St James's hare, London SW1A 1 NT 
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CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 

New Life Assurance Records 
in 1972 


At the 105lh Annual General Meeting of 
the Co operative Insurance Society Limited 
held in Manchester on 2nd May 1973 Mr. 
H. A. Toogood, Chairman, reported: 

It is gratifying to he able to report a year of 
good progress by the Society, with new business 
and expansion of premium income at record levels. 
I comment in detail later tin the results 111 the van 
oils classes of insurance business, but the com 
brned outcome was an increase of over £14 
million in our total premium income, nearly 
double the increase recorded in 1971. This 
reflects great credit on all members of the staff 
and 1 thank them for the elTorts they have made 
during the year, and will, I am sure, continue to 
make, to improve the Society's pi ogress. 

Although this big rise in premium income 
relieds in the main an expansion of business, a 
material part of it is the result of increases in 
premium rates for many classes of non life 
insurance - particularly motor insurance- - that 
we have been lorced to make because of the rapid 
increases iri claims costs and operating expenses 
resulting fiom the high rates of inflation ex pen 
cneed by this country during the last few years. 
In life assurance, which is the major part of our 
business, premiums on existing policies cannot 
be increased and, with rapid inflation, the costs of 
administering these policies absorbs an mcrcas 
ingly dispioportionate part of the fixed premiums. 
In non life insurance, premiums can be varied on 
the renewal of policies, but in recent years neither 
policyholders nor the C I.S.. as an organisation 
lun entirely (or the benefit of policyholders, can 
lx' other than discomfited by the scale of premium 
increases it lias been necessary to impose. We 
ihciclorc hope profoundly dial the counter 
inflationary measures now being taken will lead to 
.1 reduction in the rale of inflation and to a more 
sale,factory economic climate lor the conduct 
of our business. 

We aie, ol course, constantly seeking ways ol 
improving our administrative methods, both to 
run the business more eltiuently 111 die interests 
of the policyholders and to ollsct the impact of 
inflation on our operating costs. During 1972. 
by a combination ol our efforts to improve 
efficiency, expansion ol business, and increases 
in picmium lales for certain classes of business, 
we vveie able to achieve a slight icducluin in the 
proportion of premiums absorbed in expenses, 
fins was a particularly gratifying result in a yeai 
in which inflationary pressures were so stiong, and 
it owes much to the welcome cooperation that 
we have had from all the trades unions and the 
.tall As an example of tins eo operation I might 
mention dial last November the two unions repre¬ 


senting the full time agents and the district office 
stalls agreed to form joint working parties with 
the Society to look into the various accounting 
systems for agents and at district offices. Encour¬ 
aging progress has been made, m particular in the 
discussions on a proposal by the Society for a 
radical change in the agent's record keeping and 
accounting for our ten million Industrial life 
policies. We hope to introduce a new, and much 
improved, system later this year. 

Although a high rate of inflation provides an 
additional incentive to seek better methods of 
work, we have always regarded it as an essential 
part of our function as a co-operative organisation 
to he as efficient as possible and thus keep to a 
minimum the proportion of the policyholders' 
premiums that is absorbed in expenses. We were 
constantly introducing better working methods 
long before rapid inflation affected this country, 
and wc shall still be seeking to improve our 
systems after inflation lias been brought under 
control. 

The only other topic of general interest to us 
and to the insurance industry on which 1 wish to 
comment is the Insurance Companies Bill, which 
is now passing through Parliament. I have referred 
in the past to the need for further legislation to pro 
tect the position of policyholders, particularly life 
assurance policyholders, and i therefore welcome 
the new Rill, which contains provisions for addi 
tional safeguards. Certain parts ol the Bill are 
inevitably complex, since 11 is not easy to strike the 
right balance between adequate legislative pro 
teetion for policyholders and unreasonable 
restriction on the conduct of insurance business 
that might itself be detrimental to the interests of 
polieyholdeis. Amendments to the Bill, aimed at 
achieving the light balance, will no doubt be made 
•during the passage of the Bill through Parliament, 
and 1 have every hope that the new legislation will 
help to prevent abuses that might have occurred 
without such a measure. 

I conic now to comment on the Society's results 
for 1972 111 each ol the areas of our business, hut 
I would first draw your attention to the alterations 
we have made 111 the form of the Accounts and 
Balance Sheri in which, for the first time, we are 
presenting consolidated accounts, flic reason is 
that, during the year, part of our investment 
operations was carried oat through wholly owned 
subsidiary investment or property companies, 
and we accordingly fell that an adequate presenta 
non ol our all'airs could not he made without 
consolidating the accounts of these companies. 
The opportunity was taken to make other changes 
which simplify the Accounts and, wc hope, 
enable the important features to be seen more 
clcaily. 


Investments: As the consolidated Balance 
Sheet shows, our net assets, after deducting loans 
and current liabilities, grew during the year to 
£620 million. Of the increase of £42 million. £8 
million is due to the writing-up of the value of 
the investments in ordinary shares to provide 
terminal bonuses for life assurance policyholders. 

Over 1472 as a whole, there was a material fall 
in the prices of long dated British Government 
and other fixed-interest securities and a rise of 
hroadly the same proportions in the general level 
of ordinary share prices. The net effect of these 
contrary price movements was an increase above 
the record level to which I referred last year in 
the amount by which the market values of our 
stock exchange investments exceed the values at 
which rhey arc stated in the Balance Sheet. This 
margin remains substantial despite the fall in 
prices of both fixed interest securities and ordinary 
shares that has taken place since the end of the 
year. 

During the year we again made substantial 
additions to the Society’s investments in ordinary 
shares, both in the U.K. and overseas. The fixed 
interest markets were not ignored, but our 
purchases of British Government securities and 
debentures were more than offset by sales. We 
also made a large volume of property investments 
during the year, almost wholly by way of financing 
new developments. However, we look the oppor 
tuiuly provided by the extremely buoyant condition 
of the property market to continue the process 
of rationalisation of the Society's property port 
folio by some substantial sales of properties. I 11 
consequence, the net addition to the Society's 
property investments was not as large as m recent 
years. 

The income from investments was depressed 
because, for taxation reasons, a number of coni 
panics have postponed the payment of dividends 
thtit would normally have been received by the 
Society in 1972, We have taken no credit in the 
accounts for these delayed payments, which 
amount in total to over £1 million. Had these 
payments been received during 1972 the yields 
on the funds would have been about the same as 
in 1971, after ullow'ing for the wriling-up of the 
value of the assets that took place at the end of 
that year. 

Life Assurance; In the Ordinary Section the 
annual premium income on new assurances was 
£5.4 million, securing new sums assured, including 
the capital value of income benefits, of £34.1 
million. In the Industrial Section the new annual 
premium was £6.7 million and the new sums 
assured £152 million. These figures are consider¬ 
ably higher than those for 1971, and represent 
new records for the Society. 
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The rales or reversionary bonus declared in the 
Ordinary Section (£3.40 per cent for assurances 
and £5.25 per cent for annuities) and in the Indus¬ 
trial Section (£2.15 per cent on the main tables) 
are the same as last year. I am pleased to announce 
that the rates of terminal bonus declared on 
policies becoming claims by death or maturity 
before the next bonus declaration takes effect 
have again been substantially increased. In the 
Ordinary Section the terminal bonus varies from 
£0.40 per cent of the participating sum assured 
for assurance policies with four complete years' 
premiums due and paid, to £60 per cent for policies 
with 44 or more complete years' premiums due 
and paid. In the Industrial Section the terminal 
bonus under the main tables varies from £0.40 
per cent to £48 per cent. In order to cover the cost 
of the terminal bonuses now declared, the value 
of our investments has been written-up by £8 
million, of which £3.3 million has been transferred 
to the Ordinary Life Fund. £4.3 million to the 
Industrial Life Fund and the balance to the Profit 
and Loss Account. 

Motor Insurance: 1 am pleased to reporl that 
there has been a substantial expansion in the 
volume of motor business in force, and this, 
together with the effect of increases in premium 
rates, has meant that the motor premium income 
rose from £18.2 million in 1971 to £24.2 million 
in 1972. 

The claims cxpcncnce during 1972 was lavour 
able and the account showed an underwriting 
profit lor 1972 of £1.5 million, compared with a 
loss ot £0 4 million in the 1971 account. Whilst 
tins is naturally a welcome improvement, it should 
be noted that 1972 was a year of comparatively 
nuld weathei. The frequency of accidents was 
consequently less than we could have expected if 
1972 had been a normal year. The premiums we 
are currently charging have to cover accidents 
which will occur in 1973 and 1974. and.wc must 
allow for the possibility that either or both of these 
years will show an adverse change in road accident 
experience. As an indication of the effect of this 
factor alone, and without taking account of the 
effects of inflation, the difference in claims costs 
between a favourable and an unlavourable year 
could easily exceed £1 million for a portfolio the 
size ol ours. 

Motor insurance costs must continue to rise 
so long as inflation continues. In order to make 
provision for the increases in claim costs, we 
increased our premium rates in October. 1972. 
At the same lime we made a number ot changes 
designed to match the premiums more closely to 
the risks, as shown by our statistical analyses. 
The most noteworthy changes were in the no 
claim discount scale, for which we introduced a 
new set of rules covering the loss of discount on 
making a claim. These new provisions ensure that 
the amount of discount lost varies more fairly 
between one group of policyholders and another. 

As foi the future, it remains to be seen how 
effective the Government's counter inflationary 
measures will prove to he, but wc can be sure 
that the rises in incomes permitted under Phase 2 
of the Government’s policy will be reflected in the 
costs of settling motor claims. In addition, the 
introduction of V.A.T. will increase the cost of 
repairs to damaged vehicles and thus add to the 
cost of settling claims. Although we will give the 
fullest support to measures designed to corurol 
inflation and intend to do what wc can to restrict 
any future increases m premium rates to the 
minimum necessary, it -s inevitable that whilst 


inflation continues, even at a less rapid rate, the 
cost of motor insurance must also rise. 

Property Insurance: The premium income in 
this account increased from £8.4 million in 1971 
to £11.3 million in 1972. Apart from an increase 
in the volume of business transacted, our efforts 
to induce policyholders to increase insured values 
in keeping with present-day prices are becoming 
more effective. Nevertheless there are sitil many 
who have failed to adjust their insurances, only 
to find that they have insufficient protection at the 
time they need it most. 

In June, 1972, the Society introduced a new 
Domestic Combined insurance designed to be 
both simple to understand and economical to 
administer. This policy has been extremely well 
received because of its simplicity and competitive 
rates. Through the medium of our full-time agents 
we are also able to settle small claims speedily. 

Once again our claims experience in Property 
insurance has been satisfactory. In spile of the 
increased claims cost arising from inflation, 
the absence of severe weather conditions and the 
awareness of industrial and commercial manage 
ments of the importance of loss prevention, has 
combined to produce an underwriting profit of 
£1.25 million. 

In my report last year the need was stressed for 
firms and householders to improve the protection 
of their property against thieves. Despite the 
warnings and advice given by the police authori 
ties, losses still continue to increase. I therefore 
again urge policyholders to take all practicable 
measures to safeguard their property. 

Other Classes of Non Life Business: The 
premium income from the remaining classes ol 
non life business increased from £3.5 million to 
£4.4 million. 

The underwriting results were satisfactory 
apart from employer's Liability, where the cost 
of claims inevitably increased in keeping with 
higher wage levels. It is to be hoped that premium 
adjustments made early in 1972 will, in due 
course, bring this section of the account into 
profitability. 

United States of America: The Rochdale 
Insurance Company (our wholly owned American 
subsidiary) which undertakes reinsurance 111 the 
United States, once again had a successful year 
and the policyholders" surplus was again increased 
by $1 million. 

Value Added Tax: Although insurance is an 
exempted industry the introduction of V.A.T. 
poses many problems for insurers. The costs of 
repairing damaged motor vehicles and property 
will be increased by this new tax, arid this will 
increase the cost of claims from policyholders 
who arc not registered for V.A.T. Claims from 
policyholders who are registered will require a 
more complex, and consequently more expensive, 
form of adjustment. Many of the services utilised 
by insurers will also be subject to the tax. The 
ultimate effect cannot yet be calculated but. as 
the Society's non-life business is primarily with 
policyholders not registered for V.A.T., the 
increase in claims cost is likely to be considerable. 

Reserves: The very large increase in our 
premium income makes it necessary for us to 
increase substantially our General Reserve Fund 
which supports all classes of business. We have 
accordingly transferred to this Reserve Fund £2 
million from additional reserves held within the 
Life Assurance Fund and £1.75 million from the 
non-life accounts, thus increasing the General 
Reserve Fund to £6 million. 


Profit and Loss Account and Distribution of 
Profit: The Profit and Loss Account shows the 
net effect of the transfers from the General 
Business Revenue account and from Investment 
Reserve, and the transfer to the General Reserve. 
The disposable profit, after allowing for taxation 
on the non life business and for the interest credited 
to the Profit and Loss Account, is sufficient to 
maintain the rates of dividend to co operative 
societies on the non-life premiums paid by them 
for their own insurances. 

Board Changes: Mr. G. R. Gay, President of 
the Scottish Co operative Society, retired from 
our Board on 30th June, 1972, under the normal 
rotational arrangements operated by the S.C.S., 
and he was replaced by Mr S. J. C. Gaston. Wc 
thank Mr. Gay for his services to the Society. 

Mr. 11. C. Jennings and Mr. K. A. Noble are 
also leaving the Board after five and ten years’ 
service respectively. 

Mr. Jennings goes to enjoy a well earned 
retirement ufter many years of outstanding service 
to the Co operative Movement which reached 
their culmination in Ins appointment as the first 
Chairman of the C.W.S. following its reorganise 
bon, and in the prominent role he played 111 the 
formation and development of the very succcsslut 
North Kastern Society, of which lie was the first 
Chief Fxcculive. 

Mr. Noble, who is also Vice Chairman of the 
C.W.S. as well as a member of our Board, is 
leaving both posts to take up the important 
position of full time Deputy Chairman of the 
Price Commission. He has given dedicated sen ice 
to the Co operative Movement in many capacities 
and. in addition, has a long record of public service. 
All ol us who have been associated with him take 
great pleasure 111 the fact that his industry, ability 
and experience have been given proper recognition 
by his new appointment 

The C.I.S. has been fortunate to have on its 
Board the Chairman and Vice Chairman of the 
C.W.S We shall miss the wisdom and experience 
that Mr. Jennings and Mr. Noble brought to oui 
affairs, and we thank them for their service to the 
Society. 

Conclusion: As a co operative organisation, 
the Society operates solely for the benefit of its 
policyholders. It has always been a basic principle 
of the Society that the whole of the profits of the 
life assurance business should be applied for the 
benefit of the life assurance policyholders, and wc 
aim also to give the best possible \ alue to those 
who hold policies in other classes of insurance 
Our policyholders benefit from the low rates ol 
expense in nil classes of business and from our 
constant efforts to improve our administrative 
efficiency. In investment, loo, C I.S. policyholders 
expect that their savings will be invested solely in 
their interests to give them a profitable return 
together with maximum security. 

The Society's development has brought the 
benefits of insurance to an evcr-incrcasing number 
of policyholders, and at the present time our 
policies are to be found in one in every six house 
holds in the country. Our size and strength reflect 
the satisfaction of the present, and earlier, genera 
lions of policyholders with the service we have 
provided and with the principles on which that 
service is bused, and I feel confident that by 
continuing to conduct our business on the same, 
well tried, basis wc can look forward to further 
years of progress for the Society. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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Continued from page 101 
of the parent company, Wcllcamped. 
The DTI had been assured by 
an independent source that it would 
be available. Hut Wellcamped’s 
accounts for iqfiq showed that it had 
transferred only Lpn from its profit 
and loss account, and most of its assets 
were the 2 1 )< | . ,,,1(l shares held in its sub¬ 
sidiary. The DTI was told by its solici¬ 
tor in Match, 1970, that it had the 
power to demand to see the details of 
Wellcatnprd’s financial position, but it 
made no such request. It considered 
that Competitive had adequate reinsur¬ 
ance arrangements, was run by a 
qualified general manager, was advised 
on its premium level by a prestigious 
hrm of consulting actuaries, and had 
been mote forthcoming than most 
insurance companies on many aspects 
of its business. A vear later the debt 
owing to Competitive by its parent 
had grown from C'^ouo to over 
t/joo.ooo, and soon after it went into 
liquidation. 

The philosophy by which the DTI 
pursues its monitoring is one of caveat 
emptor. Under the new Insurance 
Company Hill this philosophy will still 
prevail, but the DTI is thinking of 
asking for specific guidelines on when 
it should drive deeper into a company’s 
affairs. A body with any gumption 
should not need such guidelines, but 
three successive mistakes indicate, 
that the D TI does. 


The grey death 

Just when the plague of grey squirrels 
has reached the point at which the 
Forestry Service has launched a major 
drive against them, nature appears to 
have taken a hand The squirrels seem 
to be vanishing of their own accord, 
and countrymen knocking down their 
drays are finding young squirrels dead 
inside them 

There are rumours that a new virus 
is scourging squirrels as myxomatosis 
did to rabbits. Scientists have found no 
evidence for this. Corpses are scarce. 
The Covernrnent’s old germ warfare 
establishment at Porton Down, now' 
grandly renamed a microbiological 
research laboratory, has had only two, 
plus what was said to be a diseased 
squirrel that proved to be iri the rudest 
health. Every field centre and labora¬ 
tory in the country is now on the 
lookout for sick or virus-struck squirrels 
to send to Porton Down. There is no 
doubt that many squirrels have dis¬ 
appeared; game books in areas where 



Are squirrels killing themselves ? 


keepers shot 40 a month last year show 
that they are getting only 15 this year. 
And before this winter squirrels had 
been reaching plague proportions, 
t rawling up the drainpipes of factories 
and into subuiban kitchens. 

The most likely explanation is that 
they have been decimated by the weight 
of their own numbers. Red squirrels, 
faced by an invasion of grey squirrels, 
develop the sort of stress symptoms 
produced by overcrowding : they go 
down with a usually lethal type of flu. 
The level of overcrowding among grev 
squirrels could have reached the levels 
where they have begun to go the same 
way. Many of them probably starved to 
death during a winter when the supply 
of acorns, nuts and beech nuts 
happened to he erratic, and when com¬ 
petition for them was fierce. Alter¬ 
natively, starvation weakened their 
resistance to the range of diseases, from 
flu to bladder complaints, to which sour 
average squirrel is prone. If so, farmers 
will enjoy a respite from their destruc¬ 
tive attacks this year and next ; but 
three years from now numbers will be 
increasing sharply again. It is too soon 
to start claiming that the perfect bio¬ 
logical control for squirrels has been 
found. Scientists need more dead 
squirrels in order to find what killed 
them. 

Pensions 

Tax the reserve? 

There could be a battle in the Commons 
next week on the report stage of the 
Social Security Bill, a measure that has 
so far been more accustomed to raising 
a yawn than a fist. In an amendment to 
the hill in its committee stage, Labour 
and Conservative backbenchers joined 
hands to insist that employee, contribu¬ 
tions to the “ reserve scheme ” should 
benefit from tax relief, as contributions 
to private occupational schemes do. 
They said the reserve scheme is likely 


to attract lower-paid workers, and that 
the Government’s refusal of tax relief is 
discriminatory. But the Government’s 
aim has been that reserve scheme con¬ 
tributions (precisely because they do 
not get tax relief) will cost the same fot 
the employee as the new minimum per¬ 
missible occupational schemes, which 
will be required to offer pensions at 
least as good as the reserve scheme, and 
in most cases will give considerably 
more. Sir Keith Joseph hopes that 
employers will be pressed into setting 
up their own occupational schemes, and 
that is why the Government intends to 
see that it reverses the committee 
stage amendment. 

There is a case for the amending MPs 
to stick to their guns. First, employers 
should not necessarily be pressed into 
all occupational schemes. Some pension 
advisers have devised backbone (and 
unsatisfactory) schemes that meet the 
recognition requirements on total con¬ 
tributions of only per rent, less than 
the 4 per cent contribution demanded 
by the reserve scheme. If the*. Govern¬ 
ment wants to make occupational 
schemes more attractive to the 
employee, the aim should be to improve 
those schemes’ benefits, not allow the 
reserve scheme less. Some Labour 
MPs oppose any such improvement. 
They feel that the hill discriminates 
enough as it is, even though they agree 
that many employees, not only office 
staff, will have better pensions as a 
result. The life offices, who will do very 
nicely out of handling the pension 
boom, now think that something 
further should be done to eni ourage 
employees to press for an occupational 
scheme. 

One suggestion is for a “ commu¬ 
tation alternative” to be inserted in 
the recognition test that all private 
schemes must pass : saying that some 
proportion of the pension, perhaps 20 
per cent, should be payable in cash on 
the employee’s retirement. Although 
such payments are popular, they 
cause the actual pension to be reduced : 
in some cases they would fall below 
current recognition levels, and either 
make private schemes even more expen¬ 
sive for employers or drive them back 
into the reserve scheme. Some trade 
unions, led by the General and 
Municipal Workers Union, say that 
pensions should become a regular 
feature of collective bargaining. This is 
a trend to be encouraged, and the rules 
for stage two do encourage it. That 
strengthens the case for making the 
reserve scheme a decent floor, and 
allow tax relief on any of the contri¬ 
butions to it. 
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The Societe Generate 
de Banque in 1972 


Societe Generate de Banque. the leading bank in Belgium, has 
issued its annual report which was submitted to ihe Goneral Meeting 
ot the shareholders held on 24 April. 1973 


GROWTH IN FIGURES: 

Tho Bunk's growth in 1972 is reflected in tho mam items of the 
balance sheet shown below. 



Asm31.12 71 

Asst 31 12.72 

% 


BF 

BF 


Total assets 

259.278.069,952 

302.804.387.187 

, 1679 

Customers’ deposits and 




cash notes 

187.140 590.282 

196.481.730.930 

i 17 55 

Other Banks deposits 

52.001.195.488 

65 117.321.156 

1 25 22 

Outstandiny credits to 




private sector 

147.757.018.707 

186,387.058.370 

i 16 55 

Public bills ami 




securities held 

79 640.274 215 

86510025121 

1 7 51 

Overhead expenses 

7 635.013.788 

8.403 7 74 780 

, 10 07 

1 9 // pi of i is amount 

lo BF 1 118.101.467 

aqmnsl Bf- 1,134, 

368 868 

fur lhr> previous year 

Cash flow (net profits 

plus depreciation) 

per sh.ni: 

amounts to Bf 42 

3 29 ami net profits 

pur share to Bl 

2 72 10 


A dividend distribution of Bl" lb/ nut per share was submitted for 
approval at dm General Meeting of 24 April 1973 which compares 
with a Bf- 147 dividend lot 1971 

MODERN MANAGEMENT 
TECHNIQUES 

Throughout 19 72 the H.mk 
sit lively continued the develop 
rneni of its management by 
objectives policy li also ex 
tended the automation tech 
riiques with a view to matching 
regional needs to date live out 
ol the proposed six regional data 
processing centres areopeiannual 
and are making use of the most 
modern automation techniques 
and equipment 
SERVICES TO CUSTOMERS 
I ho range of services to 
customers was further widened 
during the year 

Among the new developments, 
the Eurocheque card, issued 
by Belgian and foteign bankers 
has replaced the G card, winch 
was the fit st cheque guarantee 
card on the European continent 
INTERNATIONAL EXPANSION 
The development of the Bank 
has been conceived in terms of 
the growing internationalisation 
of economic activities 
In this connexion. Societo 
Generale de Banque pursued 
its policy of close co operation 
with its turopeon Banks Inter 
national (EBIC) partneis. i e . 

Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank. 

Creditanstalt Barikvercin. 

Deutsche Bank. Midland Bank 
and Socioto Generale (F-rance) 

Banca Commerciale Itahana 
joined EBIC on 4 April. 1973. 

With its EBIC partners and a 
group of leading Arab banks and 
finance companies, the Bank 
founded European Arab Holding 
in 1972 It also participated 
in the formation of the European 
Asian Bank, in Hamburg. with 
branches in Singapore. Djakarta, 


W H Smith & Son 
(Holdings) Limited 

Results 1972/73 

1972/73 1971/72 

(S3 weeks) (52 weeks) 



rooo 

£'000 

Sales lo customers 
outside the Group 

154.226 

129,921 

Profit befoie taxation 
and extraordinary items 

9,860 

6.618 

Taxation 

4,018 

2,7 /b 

Extraoidmary items 

250 

40 

Piofit lot tile yeai 

6.083 

3.772 

Per fl Ordinary Shaie 

Dividends 

Interim paid 12th Fubiuarv 

19 73 Gross 3.3p 

Final proposed 5 01 6p payable 

6th July 1 973 if approved 7.16p 

(Gross equivalent) 

*3 3p 

*6 6p 
(Gross) 

Earnings before 
extraordinary items 

34 7p 

♦22 Ip 

Dividend covei before 
extraordinary items 

3.26 

2 22 

Asset value 

197 Op 

♦ 1 7 0 21' 


♦Adjusted for Scrip issue of 1 foi 2 in May 1 977 


Extract from the report of the Directors 

As you can see from the figures, we had an 
exceptional year. The profit before tax for the year 
was £9,860,000 which is an increase of 51 % on 
the previous year and an all-time recotd. 

Retail sales were buoyant throughout the year 
and at the year end showed an increase of 24%. 

In 1972/3 we opened new branches at Blackpool. 
Chelmsford and Nottingham Victoria, and lesited 
or refitted 28 other branches, an increase in 
selling space during the year of 40,000 sq ft. 

In the current year we anticipate opening new 
shops in Liverpool, Hanley, Peteiborough, 
Stratford (East End), Sheffield, Sunderland, 
Telford, Woolwich and Catfoid, in addition to 
refitting and extending 24 other branches This 
will provide an additional 180,000 sq ft of 
selling space: an increase of 21 %. 

The Wholesale Group has produced very good 
results despite the loss of sales thiouyh external 
industrial disputes amounting to about £1 million 
and no price increases in National Daily 
Newspapers during the year Sales were above 
budget with particular buoyancy in the magazine, 
periodical and part-works market. 



Kuala l umpiu Hong Kong and 
Kaiuc hi 

I lio subsidwrifs of Sofielft 
Cifiieralo do Banque lniv»* born 
very ;n live and then rusult.s 
show lonsuiorable progress 
Now branchos wore opened in 
Los Angeles Hong Kong and 
Beirut among others 
As a result of this internatioiidlisa 
linn policy the Bank operates 
more than 140 branches in 2b 
countrios 

At the same time the Bank 
continued to develop its iradi 
tional contacts with its coires 
pondents all over the world 
Tfie Bank’s participation in import 
and exporl short term financing 
followed the upward trend of 
foreign trade Societe Generale 
de Banque s share in export 
credits exceeds 40% of the total 
amount granted by Belgian banks 
As far as tho financing of Bolgian 
exports of industrial equipment 
is concerned the Bank has 
entered into new credit agree 
monts with various countries 
including Hungary. Indonesia, 
Portugal. Sweden, Algeria and 
the Democratic German Re 
public 

The Banks participation in the 
Credit export Finance Pool, 
which accounts foi 25% of the 
total resources of this organise 
lion, was increased from BF 
6.500 million to BF /, 750 million 


London Affiliate 
BANQUE BELGE LIMITED 
4 Bishopsgnto, 

LONDON EC2N 4AD. 
Managing Director: 

Count Philippa du Parc 
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From finding the site to arranging the finance; 
from commencement of building tocompletion by an agreed date, 

Anglia Commercial Properties Limited are specialists 
in everyaspect ofcommercial and industrial development 

Contact us at 

Head Office Clarendon House North Station Road Colchester COI 1UX Essex 

Telephone 0206 47333 

Regional Office 5 Museum Square Leicester LEI 6UF 
Telephone 0533 ^46496/546540 

Anglia-the developing company 


I Ins announcement appeals as a matter of retort! anil 

GREATER LONDON 
COUNCIL 

U.S. $25,000,000 

8% Loan 1978 

provided by 

THE DAI-ICHI KANGYO BANK LIMITED 

Brokers; Phillips & Drew 

2ml Min, I'171 
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Wall Street wallows in 
Watergate. But is it only the 
latest excuse? 

New York 


The profits of America's corporations 
in the first three months of this year 
were up by a quarter. The considered 
'faction of American investors lias 
1-eon to bump the stock market down 
!>v r j%. In seven days of trad ini; to 
Tuesday the Dow fell by 42 points. 

“ Watergate,” said everyone. If that 
were true, the market should soon 
ebound ; the bugs are in politics, not 
n corporate earnings. But it is prob¬ 
ably only the latest excuse, like the 
iear of peace last year, and the fear 
of war before that, and the fear of 
McGovernment before that. There 
ire so many tattered shreds of cainou- 
ilage that have deluded Wall Street, 
but not the American public, for the 
oast 15 months. This lias been the 
invisible bear market : the tumbling 
lock valuations have been masked 
behind rising profits, the liding prices 
obscured by the glamour stocks and 
by the popular indices whose compon¬ 
ents (supported by the big funds) 
have fought a rearguard action against 
a mounting scepticism. 

That scepticism was well expressed 


in Barron’s magazine this week—and, 
significantly, not by a staff writer but 
in a letter from inner America. “ After 
all the. highfalutin’ analysis about the 
stock market,” wrote a man from Mis¬ 
sissippi, “ it can all be summed up 
in the following : ‘ the sheep were 

sheared too close. It will take more 
time for the wool to grow bark Tn 
short, the public is still suspicious of 
stocks. Some of the Wall Street shep¬ 
herds are coming round to a fatalistic 
altitude themselves. The. latest talk 
is of a new type of fund designed to 
move precisely with one or other of the 
popular stock averages. The fund 
manager could wash his hands of all 
deceptive claims, and put the public 
squarely at the rnercy of the public. 

When economic historians write 
about the past five years of stock 
market trading, they may say that 
two excesses and then two correc¬ 
tions worked hand-in-hand. The first 
was the public’s attitude to Wall 
Street as a casino : in the late 1960s 
loving it and in the early 1970s leav¬ 
ing it. The other involved the aberra¬ 


tion and then realignment between 
the discounted cash flow value of a 
share and that of a fixed-interest 
security. Shares were awarded a magic 
premium in the late. 1960s, but have 
been gradually stripped of this over 
the past two years. That is a main 
reason why price-earnings ratios are 
now so low, with Chrysler and Ford 
trading at six times earnings, and 
many prestigious companies languish¬ 
ing with p/es below io. The effect is 
reinforced for the moment by rising 
interest rates and a high rate of infla¬ 
tion ; and by a belief that the sunny 
short-term outlook for coqjorate 
profits is clouded by the possibility of 
a corrective mini-recession in 1974. 

There is a strong temptation to say 
that the gloom has gone too far and 
to shout that this is the very right 
moment to buy : Watergate must be 
a totally illogical depressant. Some 
investors were leaning that way by 
Wednesday, when the Dow regained 
11 points. It will be right to buv even 
if you agree with the more common 
scenario : that it will take time for confi¬ 
dence to return, and that the Dow 
might dip into the 800s before mean¬ 
dering back up to around 1,000 again 
at the. year-end, all on a low-to- 
medium trading volume. 

But it is at this stage that the 
prophets of doom have their most 
effective point ; Wall Street may not 
be able to wait that long. With share 
prices low and commissions no longer 
fixed, the brokerage houses are in dire 
straits. Over 10% of New York stock 
exchange firms are under exchange 
surveillance because their debt-to- 
capital positions look uncomfortably 
high. The quoted houses are trading 
near their lows. Jobs are quietly 
evaporating up and down the Street. 
The block trading houses are anxious 
to lighten their positions. It is the 
problems of these Wall Street houses, 
with their large holdings of stock in 
their clients’ accounts, that provide 
the risk that this phase of readjust¬ 
ment could degenerate towards near 
disaster. Our own guess is that a 
disaster-familiar Nixon Administra¬ 
tion dare not allow this to happen. 
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144 Companies came to market Piirf or induces between dates of issue and end-March. 1973 relative to the FT-Actuaries 
... list 117 1 186 all-share index 

* rHUST H CAP S | T r!f| EN ' REUNION PROPERTIES CO ± ^ GOURH BROTHERS 

A STANNEYLANOS GROUP a TRANWOOD 



* THOMAS LINNELL b SONS 

rrtAHAM WOOD STEf l GROUP 


^ JWISL PROPER TIES 

RALLI SECURITIES - 


STATUS DISCOUNT 


I. 


YOUNG COMPANIES 
INVEST MENI TRUST 


I 1972 

T 

Stuirrc Smflprb ft.Mt'lainlci I r«* 




FEDERATED LAND & BUILDING 


OOIDRING ▼ 
rROSGHl HOI DINGS 

1973 


) Mar 

A |ir 

May 

June 

July 

Ami 

s< 



New issues _ 

£100m worth of 
new capitalists 


The main reason for the existence of 
a stock market, we are told, is that it 
is the most efficient mechanism for 
raising new long-term capital. Hut for 
whom Singer and Friedlandet’s 
statistics on new equity issues show that 
of the £26010 raised for new companies 
last year nearly £ioom went straight 
into the pockets of three tors and other 
private shareholders. And, of those 
issues, 28% raised no money for the 
companies at all. If the huge new issue, 
for Rolls-Royce works (page 97) this 
will prove that the market is useful for 
industrialists as well as capitalists. 

The outdated belief that the stock 
market is a good way of spreading the 
ownership of industry also took another 
knock with the release of official figures 
for 1972 on the pattern of institutional 
investment. Insurance companies and 
pension funds spent £986111 on buying 
equities. Since both new and old 
companies raised just £ 1,096m 
(according to the Midland bank 
figures), it is clear that the institutions 
are providing tfyp bulk of the funds for 
issues on the stock market, either 
directly or indirectly. A more efficient 
way of achieving the same result, 
although a little tough on the private 
shareholder, would be to put the big 
institutions directly in touch with the 
sellers- as is done with placings. 
Companies would not like giving such 


voting power in single blocks, but it 
might lead to a more efficient industry. 

At the moment the biggest gainers 
from new issues are those who go 
public and the stockbrokers and issuing 
houses that advise them. But the 
advisory work may not be necessary. 
Mr James Rothman, in a report com¬ 
missioned by Leopold Joseph, states 
unequivocally that issues go well if 
the p/e is relatively high, the yield low 
and the overall state of the market firm. 
So is pricing an issue so delicate In 
Mothercare’s case—big issue, very high 
p/e—it was, and Ilambros got it right. 
Like other issuing houses, it deserves a 
pay-o(T for nursing companies along 
for some years before they go public. 
The information that goes into offer 
documents could be extracted by 
auditors, who could charge a fee. Stock¬ 
brokers land a juicy profit for doing 
far less work. 

Individuals can make a profit, too. 
Our scattcrgraph shows how new issues 
have done since their launch against 
the Financial Times all-share index up 
to March 31st this year : two-thirds 
did better. The star is Reunion 
Properties which, thanks to Jardine 
Matheson’s 200p a share offer, 
rocketed 120% over its issue price in 
just nine months. The graph emphasises 
that issues that go well are worth 
sticking with : the older the issue the 
better it has done. This is because a 
year ago the market was still going up. 

Most issuers tend to be conservative 
in making their profit forecasts. 
Fidelity Radio, which has beaten the 
index by a handsome 161%, has pro¬ 
duced a 130% increase in (unaudited) 


earnings per share for the year to end- 
March. They beat their issue forecast 
by nearly 100%. 

The performance of Tran wood Group, 
a placing, bears out Mr Rothman’s 
argument that placings tend to do 
better than offers. But Brycourt Invest¬ 
ments was a placing too, and that has 
underperformed the market by a 
depressing 21%. In the last analysis it 
is growth and quality that count. 

That was why Gold Cross Hospital 
Supplies was only a qualified success, 
being only just subscribed. It is 
pioneering a new concept on this side 
of the Atlantic which, so far in the 
company’s too-short life, has not yet 
paid off ; most of the issue’s proceeds 
are going to pay off debt used to buy 
the component companies. The 
'5-3 I>/e and 3% yield put it in the 
relatively expensive class. Biddle 
Holdings, selling on a 12.2 net p/e 
and in the well-tried heating and air 
conditioning markets, seemed a safer 
bet. The 40% compound growth rate 
over the past four years helped the. 
issue off to a reasonable start : it was 
four times over-subscribed. 

British Leyland 

The driver needs 
a navigator _ 

British Leyland’s profits of £22.801 
for the first half of the year are nearly 
three times higher than the comparable 
period, on vehicle sales up a mere 
£24,000 to 561,000. Good though they 
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Stokes and 
the other 
executive blokes 



John Barber, 54 

Deputy MD 
(finance), joined 
1968 from Ford 
via AEI 


Ron Lucas. 61 

Secretary, joined 
Austin 1927 



Lord Stokes, 59 

Chairman & MD 
joined Leyland 
1930 



Pat Lowry, 53 

(labour), joined 
1970 from 
Engineering 
Employers Fed 



John Simon, 52 

(overseas).joined 
1972 from Dunlop 



George Turnbull, 

46 Deputy MD 
(production), 
joined Standard 
1950 



Ron Ellis, 47 

(truckj 0 buses) 
joined Leyland 
1941 


may appear, the figures do not answer 
the most important short-term question 
facing the company : when is Lord 
Stokes, at present both chairman arid 
thief executive, going to designate his 
1 hief successor as chief executive and 
do just one. job f 

British Leyland needs two good 
people doing these different jobs- -not 
just one excellent salesman trying to 
do both. The heirs apparent, Mr 
John Barber and Mr George Turn- 
bull, are jockeying for the position, and 
the uncertainty is diverting attention 
from the real issues. A compromise 
solution would be for Lord Stokes to 
become sole chairman, leaving Mr 
Barber and Mr Turnbull as joint man¬ 
aging directors. 

Car companies need more than com¬ 
petent management. They need bril¬ 
liant management to retain maximum 
flexibility in the face of the main 
threat to the British car industry : 
■trikes. In the first three months of 
the year, the industry lost 134,000 
cars and vans, twice last year's annual 


rate—and this in spite of an excep¬ 
tionally good January. Of that total, 
British Leyland’s loss was 60,000. 
Currently, output is being hit by steel 
shortages and the dispute at Rubery 
Owen, the component company. 

The profit figure was slightly less 
than the optimists had hoped for, and 
the share price shaded slightly to 34p. 
The second half, which is usually 
a lot better than the first, is going 
to be about the same this time, and 
that is if all goes well. The normal 
pattern is for stocks to be built up 
during the winter, and then sold dur¬ 
ing the spring and summer. However, 
the boom in demand and the curb 
to supply created by industrial dis¬ 
putes has left stocks at a very low 
level. Summer sales will have to come 
fiom slightly more expensive summer 
production. Because of the stock situa¬ 
tion, it is hard to evaluate the half¬ 
time results. But assuming around 
£451x1 pre-tax and.earnings of Laarn, 
the shares are on a p/e of just under 
10. 


1 Key indicators: world bourses 


Stock price indices Percentage change on 




May 

1973 

one 

one 

one 

record 



2 

high 

low 

week 

month 

year 

high 

London shied 

London 

466 7 

509.5 

426.5 

— 

0.1 

+ 0.1 

- 12.8 

-14.9 

away from going 
through 470, and 
closed on 

New York 

932.3 

1051.7 

921.2 

+ 

0.2 

+ os 

- 01 

-114 

Canada 

233.8 

255 7 

230 5 

- 

1.6 

- 4.1 

+ 16,0 

- 8.6 

Thursday near to 

Australia 

525.8 

637.3 

521.4 

— 

2.2 

- 7.2 

- 7 3 

- 20 8 

460. Wall Street 

Japan 

364.2 

422.5 

340.1 

+ 

4.1 

- 8 5 

+ 41 3 

-16.2 

shook off a little 

Hongkong 

830.2 

1775 0 

734.8 

— 

8.0 

-21.6 

+ 112.8 

-53 2 

of its Watergate 

Belgium 

1408 

1408 

123.1 

+ 

1.4 

+ 52 

+ 28 8 

— 

blues at mid¬ 

France 

97.3 

97.3 

79.3 

+ 

34 

+ 5.8 

-1 21.3 

- 27 

week. Tokyo 

Germany 

111.6 

120.7 

110.2 

— 

2.2 

- 41 

- 1.8 

-26 1 

firmer. 

Holland 

164.4 

171.9 

158.3 

- 

2.9 

- 2.8 

+23 8 

-44 


Italyt 

118.9 

118.9 

98.3 

+ 

06 

+ 5.1 

+32.6 

-46.0 


Sweden 

373.2 

379.8 

360.4 

+ 

0.8 

+ 0.8 

+ 6.7 

- 1.7 


World share prices are on pages 116 and 117. tNew base : Jan 2, 1973—100 


Some arguments suggest this could 
be slightly too low. There is the 
return to profitability at the South 
African subsidiary, which lost over 
£501 last year. 'There is evidence in 
the figures of much tightei financial 
control. There is the hope that British 
cars will become fashionable once they 
have a reputation for reliability on 
the roads of the new Europe. Nearly 
half of the company’s £76001 a year 
of sales are. made overseas and 
common market membership should 
help them even more. 

On May 17 th the company’s new 
car comes out, and it has had a fav¬ 
ourable response. The Longbridge 
plant will be devoted entirely to this 
model, and the labour force is now 
working happily on Hat-rates, so a 
faster build-up is expected than with 
the Marina two years ago. Output will 
very quickly go to 2,500 cars a week, 
with 5,000 perhaps next year, equiv¬ 
alent to the Marina’s 7% of the 
market. Existing models will be 
retained. An investment programme 
of considerable expansion in most 
plants will probably be announced in 
10 days’ time. It is unlikely to be as 
big as it ought to he, but it will enable 
the company to expand on an already 
profitable base. It is an honourable 
moment for Lord Stokes's reign to 
part with one rein. Perhaps the 
change will come with the new car ? 

Eurobonds _ 

Blues by the 
Danube _ 

The main topic of conversation at this 
weekend’s annual meeting in Vienna 
of the Association of International 
Bond Dealers—-the Eurobond market’s 
self-regulatory body—will surely turn 
out to be a subject not on the dull 
official agenda: the perilous state in 
whirh the market now finds itself. 
Although the volume of outstanding 
dollar issues has more than doubled 
in the past three or four years, 
at the same time the number of so- 
called professional market-makers has 
declined sharply. 

The bulk of dollar bond trading is 
handled today by only half-a-dozen 
houses. There were more than twice 
as many in 1969, but the others have 
dropped out because tbiey cannot get 
an adequate return on capital 
employed. The remaining traders’ 
difficulties arc reflected in a widening 
of the spread between hid and offer 

Continued on page 112 
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BRAZIL S. AFRICA AUSTRALIA NEW ZEALAND 


“During the course of the year there have been a considerable 
number of visits by Directors and Management to Overseas territories 
and by Overseas Managers to the United Kingdom to ensure a full 
exchange of views on the conduct of our world-wide affairs.” 

I. H. STUART BLACK, CHAIRMAN. 
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Accident 


General Accident Fire & Life Assurance Corporation Limited 


T he eighty-seventh Annual 
General Meeting of General 
Accident Fire & Life Assurance 
Corporation Limited will be held 
on 23rd May 1973 at Perth. The 
following is an extract from the 
address by Mr. I. H. Stuart Black, 
Chairman of the Corporation. 
Another Record Year in 1972 
Profit before taxation rose from £18-4*1 
10 £33 4M of which approximately £1-7*1 
might be regarded as attributable to the 
Rights Issue early last year. There has 
been a further substantial improvement - 
almost £9*1 - in general business under¬ 
writing. Profits available to shareholders 
have increased by almost 50",, to £21 8 m. 
Dividend Increase Restricted 
The maximum final ordinary dividend 
payable, allowing for the increased in¬ 
terim dividend already paid, is limited to 
2 5025P per share, which with related 
imputed tax credit will give an equivalent 
gross dividend of 3 575 P per share, 
making a total for the year of 6-825P per 
share as compared with 6 5p for 1971. 

Reserves Increased 

Shareholders’ Funds increased by £47 5M 
to £i04M. Of this increase approxi¬ 
mately £'33M was subscribed under the 
Rights Issue. Inner reserves have been 
lugmcnted during the year, primarily 
reflecting the higher sterling value of 
< vcrscas net assets. 

Investment Income up 26",, 

Income from investments increased by 
almost £6 m to £22 -im. Discounting in¬ 
come from the investment of the Rights 
Issue there is an increase of approxi¬ 
mately 26%. 

Investments up £1361*1 
The book value of our invested assets in¬ 
creased from £569M to £705*1. 

Long Term Business 
Yorkshire-General Life Assurance 
Company: In 1972 net new sums assured 


amounted to almost £433M - an increase 
of 26" „ over the previous year - and the 
fund increased by £23 2 M to nearly 
£275M. Net new annual premium in¬ 
come in 1972 amounted to £5 fM com¬ 
pared with £4-3*1 in 1971. I can say with 
confidence that we are looking forward to 
a further expansion. 

The English Insurance Company: 

Record new business figures were again 
recorded in 1972. New contracts issued 
covered sums assured amounting to 
£i6i 7M against £j26m in 1971, and net 
annual premium income of £2-4*1 com¬ 
pared with £2M. 

Marine and Aviation Account 

Expansion continued but at a reduced 
rate in 1972, mainly as a result of intensi¬ 
fying competition against the London 
market. The Fund now stands at £11-8 m 
or 129-4",, of the net 1972 retained 
premiums compared with 117",, at the 
end of 1971. 

United Kingdom 

The improving trend in the underwriting 
results was continued in 1972 and I am 
pleased to report a modest underwriting 
profit. The Fire Department produced a 
reasonable profit. Premium income con¬ 
tinued to expand satisfactorily and net 
income increased considerably. 

It is still not possible to report that the 
Motor account is satisfactory although 
1972 saw a considerable improvement over 
previous years. 

Scottish Boiler and General Insurance 
Company: As costs have risen steeply 
since the last rate increases in 1970 it has 
become difficult to maintain profitability 
in the engineering account. 

United States 

The results are once more a record and 
will yet again undoubtedly prove to be 
among the best achieved by any company 
operating in the territory. An under¬ 
writing profit of S30 6M before tax com¬ 


pares with S18-7M in 1971, producing the 
truly remarkable operating ratio of 
88-94",, compared with 92-70°,,. During 
the year there was increasing competi¬ 
tion but... our management is confident, 
in the absence of any major incident, of 
maintaining its enviable performance 
record. 

Canada 

There has once again been an unfortunate 
deterioration in our claims experience 
during the year but there are indications 
that an improvement is now being 
effected, 

Australia 

Again it is necessary to report a substan¬ 
tial loss but. due to stringent under¬ 
writing and improved productivity we 
arc hopeful that 1973 will show an im¬ 
provement. 

South Africa 

Following improved experience and a 
considerable reduction in expenses we 
are able to report an underwriting profit. 

Europe 

The Chairman commented on the Corpora¬ 
tion’s activities in France, the Netherlands 
and the Republic of Ireland and added: 

We have been and arc continuing to 
carry out a detailed investigation into the 
European insurance market and will 
extend our activities to those areas where 
we are not presently represented if this is 
considered to be in the best interests of 
the Corporation. 

Other Territories 
After commenting on the Corporation's 
activities in Brazil, New Zealand and the 
Far East, the Chairman concluded : 

I am glad to say that the territories in 
which we operate overseas through well 
established local agents have produced an 
underwriting profit. 

Outlook 

I am hopeful that the results for 1973 ... 
should be in keeping with the improved 
performance of the past two years. 


World Headquarters, General Buildings, Perth, Scotland. 
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Continued from page iog 

quotations to as much as two points. 

Sotne operators are being forced 
to reduce their inventories because of 
the high cost of financing them through 
short-term Eurodollar borrowing. 
Investors have suffeied substantial 
capital losses through the devaluations 
of the dollar, and are now understand¬ 
ably wary of purchasing dollar- 
dcnnnriinated paper. Turnover has 
fallen sharply, to about half its level 
at the beginning of 1973. The secon¬ 
dary market is now highly illiquid. 
A massive injection of new capital is 
urgently needed, but nobody knows 
where it will come from. The flow of 
new dollar issues has virtually dried up 
and borrowers are turning to borrowing 
D-marks : about DM350111 worth of 
loans are scheduled for this month. 
1'liis year’s new issue volume of the 
whole Eurobond market is likely to 
fall far short of 197/1. peak of nearly 
$4 billion. The Simonct pioposals (see 
page 57) won't help. 

Drugs 

Up and Upjohn 

There are two kinds of stocks to which 
the American market accords a 
glamour rating: those, like Disney, 
which have a fantastic growth record, 
and those, like Upjohn, which might 
have one. In the past two years 
Upjohn’s profits have grown by a 
respectable quarter to $4(101, but the, 
share price has trebled to $153 and it 
is now on a prospective price/earnings 
ratio of 4;;. So far this year the share 
price is up 30%, while the Dow Jones 
has dropped by 11%. The reason is 
prostaglandins. 

These, say the biochemical experts, 
are a remarkable new family of drugs 
which, in a few years’ time, will cure 
anything from asthma to arthritis, and 
be an effective contraceptive on the 
wav (but, fortunately, not all at once). 
They are expected to play a bigger 
part in medicine than antibiotics and 
steroids, and Upjohn is said to be way- 
ahead in developing them. When the 
research is completed in a few years' 
time, the earnings estimate of $3.55 
for 1973 should look like peanuts. 

Concepts do not always pay off. 
Remember Bausch and I,omb The 
idea of soft contact lenses pushed its 
share price up to $90 before the thrill 
wore off. Now it is languishing at $19. 
But if the promise shown by prostag¬ 
landins is fulfilled, Upjohn will pay 
asthmatic shareholders more than just 
dividends. 


Property 

Star in the west 

If British Land succeeds in buying Uris 
Buildings Corporation (see The Econo¬ 
mist last week) then there will be two 
British property companies with vast 
interests in North America, totalling 
over $i billion between them. As a 
reminder that Star (Great Britain) 

Holdings is the other, the accounts of its 
66%-owned Canadian company, Trizec., 
have been sent to Star shareholders. 
This provides an opportunity to com- 
' pare Uris with Trizec and to examine 
the argument for British property com¬ 
panies going across the Atlantic. 

In a clear statement of the overall 
objectives of Star, its chairman, Sir 

Brian Mountain, says that “ the essen¬ 
tial 1 ole of a property company is the 
creation of assets." However, turning to 
the message of Tiizee’s president, Mr 
James Soden, he concentrates on the 
“ encouragingly rapid rate of growth of 
revenues and earnings.’’ If the 

Aineiir.au story is earnings and the 

British one assets, how can the com¬ 
bined stones tell the same tale? 

The short answer is that North 
American assets and earnings can be 
turned into higher figures when subject 
to the more progressive rales and 
practices of the British accountancy 
profession. 'The table shows that the 
reported profits of Uris arid Trizec are 
after the deduction of depreciation on 
buildings that do not depreciate and of 
tax charges that will not be paid for 
decades, if ever. By British practice, 
earnings in the parent company will be 
taken at the level before both these 
unnecessary charges. Thus a British 
shareholder of Trizec would regard his 
distributable profits as $Ciim, a 
Canadian one $C4m. And this is how 
Star, the British shareholder, does in 
fact consolidate the Canadian earnings. 

The assets picture is cloudier. Both 
American and Canadian accountants 
are reluctant to move away from taking 
anything other than book values into 
the accounts. However, Trizec is trying 
to persuade the accounting profession 
to change its collective mind. Star 
orchestrated a visit by Canadian 
accountants to look over British 
practice One big difference is that there 
are far fewer respected property valuers 
in Canada (and in the United States) 
than there are in Britain. However, 
even if the Canadian accountants do 
not unbend, Star definitely intends to 
incorporate the Canadian properties 
into the British books at valuation, 
rather than at cost. *The valuation 
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Uris 

Trizec 

Balance ahaet 

$m 

ICm 

Land and building 

534 

549 

Depreciation 

47 

18 


487 

531 

Other assets 

69 

59 

Total assets 

546 

590 

Debt 

469 

478 


77 

112 

Deferred tax 

23 

11 


54 

101 

Minorities etc 

19 


Net 'assets 

35 

101 

Earnings 



Operating profit 

10 

11 

Depreciation 

8 

4 

Tax 

1 

3 


Net profit 1 

would probably be on the British 
system—ie, a multiple of the rental 
income—but using the Canadian yield 
figures. It is unlikely that the Canadian 
accountants would go for that form of 
valuation if any ; they would probably 
recommend the common appraisal 
system in North America of taking .1 
multiple of the property’s cash flow 
after meeting interest charges. Both 
methods would give Star a huge sur¬ 
plus on the current book value of the 
Canadian properties. 

Star was one of the groups that took 
a hard look at Uris but derided to 
turn it down. 'Ido many eggs would be 
in the New York basket waiting for the 
upturn iri the property inaiket, and the 
funds could be more profitably 
employed, the company decided, b. 
extending the very large programme 
Trizec has in hand. 

Star now has some £36111 worth ol 
developments through Trizec (at cost:, 
another £s2m overseas, and some 
£28m in Britain. Another useful 
accounting convention allows the 
deficits on these developments to hr 
charged to the reserves rather than 
to the current profit and loss account. 
The accumulated deficit now stands at 
C7,3m, equivalent to the whole of 
Star’s net revenue before tax. While 
the wise British know that the deficits 
will lie made good out of future earn¬ 
ings and out of future capital reserves 
created by valuing those earnings, the 
American accountants are way, way 
behind. They tend to charge the 
interest outgoings against profits. While 
the British may thank their lucky stais 
for the home-grown accountants, there 
is a fly in the ointment : the Canadians 
are looking at ways of keeping foreign 
ownership of their assets down, and real 
estate is one of the areas which might 
be hit. 



National-and-Grindlays 

ubiquity 

(Our High Street network spans the world.) 

When it comes to providing banking services for range of branch, commercial and merchant banking facilities, 

international trade and investment, there's absolutely no In the Far East; Hong Kong's DaoHeng Bank carries on 

substitute for being on the spot. all commercial banking activities and Group Representatives in 

So members of the National and Grindlays Bank Group Tokyo, Singapore and Kuala Lumpur are ready to provide on - 

are on more spots than most. the - spot advice and assistance. 

In the U.K.; National and Grindlays Bank and Wm. In the Americas; Merchant Bankers,Wm. Brandt's have 

Brandt's Sons & Co. Ltd. provide all pi ivate,commercial and representative offices in the USA, Argentina, Brazil and Mexico, 

merchant banking services.(And we re also in Jersey, to serve If your business is international,don't you think that 

non U.K. residents). National and Grindlays'ubiquity might be of considerable 

In Europe; we offer commercial banking facilities benefit to it? Contact our London Office,or at any of the High 

through Banque Grindlay Ottomane,with five branches in Streets listed below-and find us very much at your service. 

France and one in Switzerland, and Grindlay Brandts S.A. in 
Geneva. 

In the Middle East; there are National and Grindlays 
offices in the Gulf states, Jor dan, Cypr us and the Lebanon. 

In India, Pakistan, Sri Lanka and Bangladesh; 

a network of no less than 82 branches,offering everything from 
private account facilities to full merchant banking services. 

In Africa; we have associates or subsidiat ies in Nigeria, Head Office: 23 Fenchurch Street, EC3M 3DD 

Ghana, Kenya, Ethiopia, Uganda and Zambia-providing a Tel: 01-626 0545 
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BANK GROUP 









Doiih-M' Appli.iru <■ division oflhbo Investments good Anti because they last than £400 million, and last year direct export:. I 

Its rc-p itdtion lor quality and eiaftsmanship has given Altogether there are over 150 companies in the TI companies were worth £56 5 million ) 

>1 I’ll-1” ’I place on all the Pest wedding qifl lists TI group Companies like Raleigh, New World, Creda, TI products are part of our way of life Thn 

People choose Russell Holibs kettles toasters, Parkray Simplex GE, Bnhsh Aluminium Matrix, Pel TI make them to last 


Russell Hobbs 

<J. yd piudm I*. hi j lp people low.irdvn DPttor i;fe 
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I I' 


Beat the great 


pension 
rush! 



1 975 is coming Do we need lo spell out what that 
means for eompanie'; who do hot, .it the moment, 
operate a satisfactory pension si heme l 

In 1 975, such firms, if they have not alieady done so, 
will lie required either to join the Stale Resoive Scheme - 
or inaugurate their own 

This is c.ert.un to mean a tush lor pensions that will 
make the Gold Hush look like a kiddies noting 
By acting now, you r ould b'sit the nish and get 
yourself and your employees or < lionts ,i far In ttei deal 
You'll have time to weigh up all the pros and ■ ous 
think twice and, indeed, generally gel the best 
attention to your particular pioblnm 

British Life Reliance have the answers to your 
pensions problems at their finger tips 

Out two f! plans, for example, have been designed 
to enable employers to set tip then own private 
schemes and at a low t ost provide substantially mine 
benefits for their employees than the Stale alternative 
In the middle range come our two General Pensions 
Schemes, which give even gieatei benefits to employees 
and employers alike 

In the top lint' range is nui Management lm unlive 
Scheme spur lally designed to give employees at 
management level a re.illy Iuc i.itive pension at a 
reasonable r osl 

*And out self employed annuities give really 
comprehensive benefits 

kor further mfomiation about any (or all) of these 
si hemes, tick tile appmpriate box ill the i oupon below 
Eat n explains the sort ol serve e British t de Relianc e can 
offer m great depth But .at now Nextyeai may well tie 
too late 





Planning for 
Pensions with British LifeReEance 



TO - BRITISH LIFE RELIANCE 
Reliance House. Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 

Pic,isc sand mu uri/anlh the following booklet(s) about Pensions. 

R' Plans General Pensions Schemes 

Management Incentive St heme Self Employed Annuities. 

Name. .. . _. Position . __ 

Company... _ __ ... _ _ 

Address__ .. ___ __ _ 

Insurance brokers name and address . ... 



BRITISH 

LIFE 

RELIANCE 


We're not one of the biggest insurance 
groups. Just one of the best. 
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ISTITUTO BANCARIO ITALIANO 

Nominal Capital and Reserves Lit 1 5.500.000,000 


Annual General Meeting 
11th April, 1973 


The Annual General Meeting ot share 
holders took place on 1 1th April 1973. 
in Milan under the direction ot the 
Chairman. Cav del Lav Di Imj Carlo 
Posonti The Balance Sheet was 
approved and the Profit and Loss 
Account, ending 31 st December, 1972. 
with a net profit of Lit. 690,355.864, 
after statutory deductions was 
unanimously passed 

During the 197? financial year the 
active pace maintained by the Bank 
affirmed its high standing in Italy with 


entirely satisfactory results New 
branches were opened in Bologna, 
Pescaia and Bari 

Collections rose from Lit 726.000 m to 
approximately Lit 1.017.000 m 
( l 40 08%). transactions increased 
from Lit 520,000 m. to Lit 706.000 m 
Operations outside Italy showed a 
marked increase A particular boost 
was given to securities' transactions 
The Bank's capital and roseives 
amounted to Lit 15.500.000.000 
The meeting also confirmed the post 


tions of the existing Directors for the 
three year period 1973 to 1975, later 
inviting Dr Ing Giampioro Pesenti to 
join the Board The auditors' com 
rnittee was also confirmed for the same 
period 

The Board of Directors then jointly 
re elected Cav. del Lav Dr. Ing. Carlo 
Pesenti as Chairman, Dr Carlo Aloisi 
and Cav. Gr Cr Dr Massimo Spada as 
Vice Chairman. Dr, Arrigo Guspanni 
as Managing Director and Dr Franco 
Barlassina as Company Secretary 


BALANCE SHEET AT 31st DECEMBER, 1972 


LIABILITIES 


I ruMcc Deposits 
Current Accounts 

Cashier's cheques 
in circulation 
Bills Ibi collection 
Sundry creditors 
Unearned Discounts 
Stall Indemnity fund 

Sinking f und, 
fat Premises 

(It) Furniture, fittings 
and equipment 
Capital 

Ordinary Rc.scrie 
Speei.il Reserve 
Nel Prolit 

1’iofil Iront 
ni es ious year 

Opening ol credit, 
acceptances, surety 
ami cautionary 
deposits 

T crin Securities and 
bearer bonds 


Collateral deposits 
Total 


I .it. 

150.959.773.982 
866.602,586.900 


1 it. 


1.017.562.360,882 


1.445.635.480 
1.311.213.405 


9.554.640.105 
17.382.989.272 
25.634,134.059 
3.068.177,149 
6.192,472.006 


2.756.848.885 
10,000.000,000 
1.697,343.995 
1.410.170.087 
690,155.864 

1,207.774 


111,719,093.471 

459.963.989.825 

1.669.633.783.574 

404.565.972.047 

2.074.199.755.621 


ASSETS 


Cash on Call 
Investments: 

(a) Govt. Bds 

(b) Shares and 
Debentures 

Contango Loans 
Portfolio 

Advances to customers. 

(a) Guaranteed 

(b) Ordinary 
Correspondents 
Sundry debtois 
Picimses 
Furniture, fittings 

and equipment 

Bills receivable 
Staff Indemnity Fund 
(investments) 
Debtors for opening 
credit, acceptances, 
guarantees, surely, 
and cautionaty 
deposits 

Debtors for term 
securities and 
beater bonds 


Collateral deposits 


Lit. 


62.241.574,966 


67.560.607,446 


27,548.794.481 

190.205,754.014 


lat. 

208,621.678.795 


129,802,182,412 

10.749,731.750 

45.359.681,200 

417,754.548,495 
232.813.404,873 
20.007.454,775 
11.017.279.466 

3.045,565,439 

18.339.878.864 

439.294.209 


11 1,719.093.471 


459,963,989.825 


T ota I 


1,669,633,783,574 

404,565,972,047 

2,074.199.755,621 
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But thatfs only one small reason for flying Air Afrique. 


Froma big international airline, 
you’d expect a big international 
airciaft. 

That's why we’ve been 
flying our travellers in luxurious 
great DC-8’s these last few years 
But we’re now going one bigger, 
one taster, one more luxurious with 
the new DG -10 And that’s only one 
small reason for flying Air Afrique. 
There are plenty more. 


Starting with a now, com¬ 
puterised reservation service that will 
soon be making your booking fast 
and easy. 

Continuing with a new, more 
restful interior decorthat helps you 
relax. French-style cooking to a 
standard you wouldn'tthink 
attainable at 30.000 ft. Efficient, 
unobtrusive, courteous service 
And finishing in any number of 
places Just look at our list. We fly 
from Europe to Africa. Africa to 
Europe. Africa to the U.S.A. As well 


as the one you first thought ol 
Africa to Afiicn 

For reservations, please 
call our general sales 
agents. IJTA Trent h Airlines, 
at London. 01 639 til 14. 
Manchester. 061-834 7891 , 
Birmingham, 031 236 2 h 31 , 
Glasgow. 041 321 3101 

JUR&JfaniOUK 

Europe’s biggest coverage of 
Africa in association with UTA. 
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..For businessmen, one of the best in Brussels" 

ions : v r >ut li.'ivel .’Mjont or 
Atl.im.i Hotel. Britc.It rpu^.f. tlfipar t muni. 

Mr! A Mj< 7. B 1000 Bur. .el:., phone Umsseh, 17 01 i'O. tele* ?147E> 


YOU HAVE AN OPENING 
I IN JAPAN 



FIVE IN FACT 


Choosing a bank in Japan must be quite a problem, but sooner or 
later it's necessary 

You could simply choose the biggest. That’s one way, but you 
would be making a mistake because the only bank in Japan with 
a fully integrated socialised banking service is DAIWA. 

DAIWA means Great Harmony, and we have haimonised five 
important services into one great bank DAIWA. 

‘General Banking ‘International Banking ‘Trust Business 
•Pension Trust "Real Estate Business 


a fully sot lansntl banning servu is 


DAIWA BANK 


Brandies Nan, rnwiile t i’iir’.|’oi (h"l*. W'M'ilwnIe 

rtiidOtfic* links Japan 

London Branch Wins haw n Hauaa /flanOnnWall London, C C 2 
Mm Vail Agoncyrloi Angelas Agency 
Frankfort t Sydney Rapreiaaiainta Oflica 
Joint VantMi Bank f 1 Bank Paifania Jakarta 
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MAJOR TIMING 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


SILVER -Oct. '71: BUY - cover 
previously recommended short posi¬ 
tions: Jen. '72: Prices In second half 
higher than first half. 

GOLD - We have been bullish for 
two years: Jun. '72: aspect third 
quarter high around $70-75 London. 

SUGAR- Jan. '72: SELL ON 
STRENGTH: lune ’72: Aggressive buy¬ 
ing: Mar. '73 New York Future 5.50- 
6.00 cent range. 

SOYBEANS - Apr. '71: BUY: 
Oct. '71: complete '71/72 crop year 
coverage on current weakness. 

SOYBEAN MEAL - Nov. '71. 
BUY aggressively. 

SOYBEAN OIL - Jan. '72: New 
lows fourth quarter. 

PORK BELLIES - Aug '71: 
B U Y on weakness; Feb. '72 BUY. 


HIDES - (HEAVY NATIVE) Jan. '71: 
BUY; March '71: BUY; July '71: 
B U Y: Oct. '71: B U Y; Jan. '72: 
BUY; Apr. '72: BUY. 

COCOA ~ Oct. '71: major buying 
opportunity expected during this 
quarter; Jan. '72: prices to average 
higher In second than first quarter, 
still higher In third. 

WHEAT - buy on dips towards 
1.45 Chicago: June '72: Much fur¬ 
ther price strength Into fourth 
quarter II significant sales made 
to U.S.S.R. 

CORN - June '72: B U Y on weak¬ 
ness. 

HOGS -Feb. '72 BUY 

WOOL - Mar. 72: Continue view 
major trend up. 

COPPER - Aug. '72: SELL Dec. 
72 COMEX In 52-54 cent range. 


For over a quarter of a century, 
our basic research has enabled us 
to anticipate well in advance a 
major' reversal in the price trend. 
It Is indicative or the commodity 
work perfoimed by us for many 
large cuiporaiions in industiial and 
agricultural commodities This re¬ 
search has run into millions of 
dollars. We know of no othci 
organization like ours the oldest, 
the largest, .ind the most highly 
regarded commodity price fore¬ 
casting firm in the world. 


Your inquiiy on your corporation 
letierhcad is requested addressed 
to: 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiary of Industrial Commodity Corp. 
122 East 42nd St , New York, N.Y. 10017 
(abl> EC0N0GRAM T»l«ph«n> 212-AV7 1242 

World Wide Service 


BANQUE FRANCAISE DU 
COMMERCE EXTERIEUR 

The Annual General Meeting ol Shareholders, presided over hy Mr. Jacques 
CHAINt. Chairman of the Board, assisted by Mr. Georges ASSEMAT, 
Vice Chairman, took place on March 28, 1973, with a view to approving 
and passing the accounts for the 1972 accounting period. 

The balance sheet, which reflects an increase of 7%. shows a total of some 
34 billion Frs. 

At long term. Buyers’ Credits and rediscounting of Suppliers' Credits 
doubled, increasing together from 1,189 to 2.443 million Frs. They were 
financed by an issue among the public of a debenture loan for 700 million 
Frs.. the placing of three year bonds and, also, a complementary advance 
made by the Treasury. 

Thanks to the expansion in medium term interventions, signatures for 
mobilisation amount to 21.473 million Frs. as against the previous 22,728 
million Frs., despite the reduction in short term “avals", often replaced by 
straightforward credits. 

Available resources in French Francs and foreign currencies, whether 
these be deposns from clients or from bankers, work out at 5,901 million 
Frs. as against the previous 4,401 million Frs. Essentially, this surplus has 
been rc employed in the form of loans in foreign currencies to corres 
pondents and clients, as well as French Franc loans against pledged hills and 
notes. 

After setting aside various provisions, in particular a provision for Company 
Tax (35.4 million Frs.), a provision for stafT benefits (3.9 million Frs.), and 
after depreciation calculated so as to reduce to a token 3 Francs the 
headings “Premises”, “Furniture", and “Equipment”, the net profit stands 
at 13,043,125 Frs. compared with the previous year figure of 12.499,408 Frs. 

The dividend, fixod at 7%. applies to a capital which was increased during 
the accounting period from 56 to 70 million Frs. by an incorporation of 
reserves. The new shares bear interest as from April I, 1972. As a result, the 
coupon works out at 7 Frs. for the old shares, 5.25 Frs. for the new shares, 
and the withholding tax already paid to the Treasury, at 3.50 Frs. and 
2.625 Frs. 

The Bank’s own funds, after appropriation of 3,700.000 Frs. to reserves, 
but not taking into account depreciation—even anticipated— and provisions, 
now amount to approximately 95,939,000 Francs. 



Two valuable regular publications 


Twice-monthly 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS REVIEW AND REPORT 

- Britain's most comprehensive source of information on pay and 
industrial relations. Probes behind the scenes, analyses issues of 
the moment in depth. Regular features include: Extensive coverage 
of working of IR Act Authoratative Incomes Policy guidance. 
Research Studies into Company Terms and Conditions. Industry 
Collective Bargaining Profiles. League Table of Basic Rates. Full 
details of Pay Settlements. PLUS: Free Enquiry Service. 

Annual Subscription (24 Issues): £40 per year 


Monthly 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS LAW REPORTS 


- the only reports geared specifically to the needs of the Industrial 
Relations practitioner. Fast, comprehensive and easy-to read 
reports on all major cases by Industrial Tribunals and NIRC. In¬ 
corporates Casemark - a new quick reference system which 
enables you to pinpoint key issues. Cumulative Index each month. 
Backed by expert advisory panel. 

Annual Subscription (12 issues): £30 per year 
Total Annual Subscription for both journals: £64 per year 
Post the Trial Subscription Form below and you will be sent A LI- the 
May and June issues of one or both of the Journals FRET OF CHARGE, 
with the right to cancel your subscription any time up to lsi July, 197J. 


• NO RISK TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION FORM 
Send no money. You will be invoiced in July, unless subscription 
countermanded. 

To: Eclipse Publications Ltd., 286 Kilbum High Rd., London NW6. 
Tel: 01 328 6633 

I wish to subscribe to the following, with effect from 1st July. 1973 
Industrial Relations Review and Report id) £40 per year 
industrial Relations Law Reports ~.cC £30 per year 
Both journals \u‘- £64 per year 

Hy enrolling as a subscriber now, I understand I will receive all May and June issues 
ol selected journals l' HIT. Hnd may cancel my subscription to cither or both jour¬ 
nals .u any time prior to 1st July, IV7J WITHOUT CHARGE OR 
OH1 ICiAIION. 

NAME.POSITION. 

COMPANY . 

ADDRESS. 


Signature .Due 

Oiler valid only in U.K. hor overseas rates please enquire. 1.4 
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CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT _ 

The Royal London Mutual 
Insurance Society Limited 

Premiums Exceed £26 Million 


Mr. J. A. Bailey refers to the effects of inflation and the value 
of Home Service Insurance 


I he following is an extinct from the 
statement bv the l h.iiimun, MR. J. A 
liAlLLY, wlu> presided at the 112th 
Annual Cicneral Meeting of the Royal 
London Mutual Insurance Society 
Limited which wus held on 24lh Apnl 
at Royal I omlon House. I mshury 
Squaie, London F.C2A 1DP 

1 should like to relcr. first ol all, to 
Mr I' II Haynes, whose serious illness 
resulted in his retirement as Chairman 
and n.s a Dueeior of the Souetv on the 
list March Mr Haynes gave out si and 
mg service to the Society loi nvei thnty 
six years in a succession of senior 
appointments, including those of Aciuarv 
and Joint Managing Duccioi As Chair 
man lor ihc last seventeen yeais lus wise 
guidance of the Society's ullairs in a 
period of great change has been invalu 
able. His counsel will lx* greatly missed 
In electing me to lx Chairman of 
the Society to succeed Mr lluynes. 
the Directors have conferred upon me 
the highest honoui which is in their 
power to bcHlow I shall continue to do 
everything possible to tun her the mtei 
ests of the polu\holders and the stall 


Ihc lecmrcm theme in these siatr 
ments in lecent years has been the 
pioblems caused bv inflation and new 
legislation I'his veai is no exception 

Inlladon is, however, a urn Id wide 
problem and we cannot isolate mil 
selves Irom the allairs of oilici nations 
Oui mam concern is. theretoie. that 
whilst attaining a lughet standaul ol 
living we ensure that oui costs me not 
excessive m relation to those of olliei 
major Hading nations 'Ihis is only 
possible il productivity per woikei is 
increased 

We m tins country have .1 mixture 
ol I rev cutcrpnse and state ovvneiship 
arid m such an environment where 
market forces .11 c not allowed to act 
freely it seems almost ceitam that some 
element ol control will become a per 
iiMiieni tcaturc of our economy The 
iicvessiiv loi controls has become only 
too appaicm m die last year, but il 
they are to function with the minimum 
ol friction there must be a spirit ol to 
o|x*ration iietwccn inanagemeni anil 
stalls I hey are p.utucis not nvais 
I lus is a fact ol liU in modern society, 
a tact which everyone must now luce 
in the interest ol national survival 

I he ellccls ol inflation are lelt in 
many .is|x*cts ol the hie assurance 
industry, and purticulark in home scr 
vice insurance I he problems largely 
arise Irom the nature <pl Our business 


On the ont* hand we are a labour mien 
sive industry where costs arc rising 
rapidly, whilst on the other we have an 
enormous number of policies on our 
books, some eflecled many years ago. 
undo which the premiums arc fixed 
and cannot lx increased. Thus we 
1 annul put up our prices to meet 
increasing costs. 

The solution lies in increased 
rationalisation anil the maximum use* 
ol modern administrative methods, 
lor several years the Royal London 
has taken active steps in this direction, 
both m the field and at Head Office, 
winch in some measure have contained 
our expenses. Inflation ol the existing 
runaway character has nevertheless 
presented us, in common with other 
insurers, with serious problems. 

During the past year uncertainty 
m regard to labour relations and more 
recently the died of the prices and 
incomes lYee/e have resulted in a fall in 
the value of equity shares, whilst high 
rates of interest consequent upon 
inflation have ilcpiessed prices 111 the 
gill edged market Life assuiance is, 
however, a long term business and we 
invest the Society's funds in the long 
term inlcrcs! of our policyholders. 
Iliey will henehl Irom the high yields 
now available on fixed interest stocks 
At the same time we have taken every 
opportunity to invest in ordinary stocks 
ol companies with ginnl prospects, the 
pi ice of whose shares has appeared to 
lx advantageous 

Growth of Premium Income 

I he Royal London's contribution 
m attracting the small saver can be 
seen Irom the fact that in 1972 our 
total premium income in the life 
branches amounted to no less than 126m 
Much of 1 lus substantial sum represents 
savings winch would nevci have been 
made at till hut for the regular cull of 
ihc home seivice ageni 

In paiticular our Oidinaiy Brunch 
during the last year has made splendid 
11 ogress I he premium income 111 this 
Irancli amounted to £9.442,000, an 
mcicAsc of 14 pci cent over the previous 
year. I he continuously increasing rate 
ol expansion ol our Ordinary Branch 
business over the past few years has 
Ixen highly satisfactory. 

I he growth of our Industrial Branch 
business is less satisfactory, the rale of 
increase ol our premium income con¬ 
tinuing at between .1 per cent and 4 per 
cent per annum However, a is inipor 
taut to remember that the Ordinary and 


Industrial Branches ol our business are 
not two separate enterprises hut one 
assurance service provided by the 
Society 

The essential diflcrcnce between the 
two Branches lies in the frequency of 
the calls made by our field staff to render 
service 10 our policyholders. In the 
Industrial Branch premiums are collected 
weekly or monthly, a valuable “home 
service” that is the outstanding feature 
of this type of business. The clement 
of personal service also exists in the 
Ordinary Branch where premiums can 
lx collected at policy holders’ homes, 
but at less frequent intervals. There is. 
however, a growing tendency for the 
larger Ordinary Branch premiums to 
lx paid in monthly instalments by 
standing order through bank accounts, 
lo our policyholders it is a valuable 
leaturc of both Branches that our staff 
are available to call on them at their 
homes lo advise on nil their insurance 
problems 

Our objective is to provide facilities 
whereby our members can cluxisc the 
method ol premium payment they prefci 
and lo ensure that they receive a worth 
while return on the money entrusted 
lo our care. 


Total Funds Exceed £296m. 

At the end of 1972 the Society's 
funds totalled over £296 million. With 
such substantial amounts to invest wc, 
m common with other insurance com 
panics, naturally look lo the gill edged 
market as one important outlet for our 
funds. 

I lie Chancclloi, in lus recent Budget, 
announced the issue of two new stocks 
calculated to appeal to investors. 
Nevertheless, I consider that he would 
have made gilt edged securities more 
attractive to life offices if he had rectified 
the anomaly introduced by the new 
system of company taxation In future 
life offices will suffer tax on the fixed 
interest investment income reserved Tor 
policyholders at a rate higher than the 
basic rale of personal income lax and 
higher than the rate of lax on equity 
dividends. Tins will lessen the attractive 
ness ol gilt edged stocks in relation to 
equities. 


ORDINARY BRANCH 

Interim Bonus will be allowed on with 
profit policies becoming claims, etc., 
at the rate of £4.40 per cent per annum 
in respect of the years 1972 and 1973. 

Until further notice a Special Final 


Bonus at the rale of £1.50 per cent 
of the Sum Assured and attaching 
Reversionary Bonus in respect of each 
year in force as a participating policy 
prior to 1970 will be allowed on partici 
paling policies which become claims b> 
death oj maturity. This Special Final 
Bonus will be limited Lo a maximum ol 
£51.00 per cent. 

In his statement two years ago Mr. 
Haynes commented on our new and 
more attractive premium rates. Last 
year lie referral to our improved 
bonuses This year l have already called 
attention to the splendid increase 111 
our premium income. Ihc benefits we 
offer arc now hang appreciated by an 
ever increasing section 01 the public 
and the Directors have every reason to 
expect that tins trend will continue. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 

Interim Bonus will lx allowed 
during the ensuing year at the rale ol 
£3 00 per cent per annum for com 
pleted calendar years in the period 1st 
January. 1972 to 31st December, 1973 

Tins Interim Bonus applies to policies 
which participate at die full rate beeom 
mg claims, etc, during the ensuing 
year. The corresponding rate for 
I)ouhlc Endowment policies is 12.50 
per cent jper annum. 

The financial results of this Branch 
have been such that the Directors have 
found it possible to improve the rale ol 
Special Final Bonus by a further I Op 
per cent per annum so that until further 
notice a Special Final Bonus at the 
rale of £1 50 per cent of the Sum 
Assured and attaching Reversionary 
Bonus will be allowed in respect of each 
completed calendar year prior lo 1st 
January, 1970. This bonus will be 
allowed on policies which participate 
111 Interim Bonus becoming claims by 
dculli or maturity, subject to a maxi 
mum additional bonus of £51.00 per 
cent 

GENERAL BRANCH 

The premium income for this Branch 
in 1972 was £2,725,000, an increase 
of L403.000. 


The totul income of the Socictv 
during 1972 was £46,816,000. The 
total funds at the end of that year 
amounted to £296.071,000. an increase 
of £9,053,000- The benefits paid to 
policyholders amounted to £24,551,000. 

The reports and accounts were 
unanimously adopted. 
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CONFERENCE HOTEL 


APPOINTMENTS 


New 160-seat conference hall — And fust class 

accommodation at one of the world’s most famous hotels 
for all inclusive rates, including return scheduled 
a,r * are and cocktail party as low as 
C49 50 per person for 3 nights 
Rina us London 


01-730 0721 


COMPANY STATEMENT _ 

Bestobeff 


17% Profit 
increase in1972 


University of Liverpool 

MARINE TRANSPORT CENTRE 
Applications are mvitod for three 
posts in the newly formed Murine 
Transport Centre Successful candi¬ 
dates would assist in projects which 
would include economic; and tuch 
nological forecasting, appraisal of 
different shipping and port operating 
systems, and system optimisation 
techniques. Ability to communicate 
with management in the industry j 
and willingness to undertake a 
limited amount of travel is more 
important than experience of the ! 
industry. Applicants would prefer I 
ably be honours graduates under 1 
25, in economics/statistics, science 
or engineering and should be suffici 
ently numerate to make use of 
computer systems. 

Starting salary would be on the 
scale LI ,250-f 1.450 depending 
on qualifications. Application forms 
can be obtained from The Registrar 
P.0 Box 147. University of Liver 
pool, Liverpool L69 3BX j 


Polytechnic of 
The South Bank 

Senior Lecturer and Lecture! U 
in 

FINANCE STUDIES (Ref WA 14.1 b) 
Applicants should be qualified in one 
or more of the following 

finance Theory 
Corporate Financo 
Business Finance 
Application of Quantitative 
Methods to Finance 

Duties include lecturing to degree 
and other courses, and development 
of courses with Finance content bt 
the post graduate level. 

Salary Scale 

Senior Lecturer 13.24 9- L'3.886 
Lecturer II f'2 A 73 -f3.201 per 
annum. 

Further particulars aritl application 
forms from the Clerk to the Council. 
(Room 3641 Polytechnic of the 
South Bank, Borough Road. London 
SE1 0AA. Tel 01 928 8989 


COMPANY STATEMENT 


■ -- 



1971 

1972 
£ 000 | 
36,709 | 


£'000 

Sales 

33.689 

Profit before Tax 

2.215 

2,589 | 

Profit after Tax 

1,328 

1.522 | 

Earnings 

13p 

15p 1 

Dividend (gross) 

8.5p 

8.9p 1 
J 



Leslie & 

6odwin 

(HOLDINGS) LIMITED 


^Results for the first quarter 
of 1973 are an improvement 
over the corresponding 
period of last year. In the 
U.K. there is now an 
indication that Capital 
Investment is at last 
beginning to recover and the 
Board anticipates a further 
increase in Group Profits 
this year .^9 

A. J. M. Miller, Chairman 

Copies of the Report St Accounts may he 
obtained from the Secretary 


1972 PROFIT 



1972 

1971 

• 

£'000 

f'000 

PROFIT 

before lax 

2.769 

2,450 

after tax 

1,673 

1.503 

EARNED PER 



ORDINARY SHARE 

101.12% 

90 52% 


International insurance brokers, marine 
underwriting managers, pension and life 
assurance brokers and Lloyd's underwriting 
agents 


SLOUGH, BUCKS. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Senior Economist 

£4704-£5403 (range) 

As ihe strategic planning authority (or Greater London, tho GLC ib 
concerned with the oconomlc well-being of an area of 610 square 
miles with a workforce of some 4 million people, one fifth of the total 
employment of England and Wales, and a resident population of 
about 7 million. 

An experienced economist, interested In the practical problems of 
such an area, Is required to head a small team of economists and 
statisticians in the Planning and Transportation Department, to 
monitor and forecast the position on employment, activity rates, 
Oacancies, etc., and advise on policies to relate labour demand and 
supply and improve London as a centre for industry and commerce. 
The post offers a challenging opportunity to relate economic theory 
to the practical problems of a particularly complox area. Applicants 
should have good managerial ability and be interested in contributing 
their expert knowledge to formulation of overall strategic policy. 


Application forms returnable by May 2 1 from the Controllei of 
Planning & Transportation (A/&CM64CI Hoorn 4SbA County Hall 
London Stl 7PB 

Department of Planning and Transportation 


GLC 


GUI AMR LONDON COUNCIL 




RIJ KSU Nl VERSITEIT 
GRONINGEN 


University of Groningen 
Tho Netherlands 


CHAIR OF COMPARATIVE 
ECONOMIC SYSTEMS 


Applications are invited for appointment to a newly established chair 
in the Department of Economics. The professor to be appointed will 
be expected to teach the economic systems of Communist and Third 
World' countries as well as Marxian and Neo Marxian Economic 
Theories (including "Radical Economics"), and to carry out stimulate 
and supervise research in this field He should be able to interpret these 
theories to students, to translate them into Western terminology and 
to compare them with Western economic thought A knowledge of 
modern analytical methods and familiarity (at least passive) with the 
Russian language are required, as well as a capacity for co-operating 
in teamwork with the available staff and tho holders of other chairs 
He must be able to lecture in Englisfi or German and preparer! to learn 
Dutch So we are searching for a distinguished scholar Those wishing 
to apply or to bring suitable candidates to the Department's notice 
are asked to write to the Chairman of the Appointment Committee, 
Dr Frits J de Jong Professor of Economics. Ettenlaan 8. Norg 8528. 
The Netherlands who will also answer queries 

Applications (which should be handwritten) should include a 
curriculum vitae and a complete list of publications, as well as the 
names of referees Offprints of publications will be welcomed. 

Salary Hll 85 600 per annum (before taxes) Closing date- 1st 
July 1973 


RETAIL ANALYST 

The EIU's Management Advisory Services Division 
wishes to recruit to its consultancy staff 
someone experienced or interested in the analysis of 
retailing developments. The division has undertaken 
a substantial amount of work internationally on the 
economics of and prospects for various forms of 
consumer goods distribution - for example hyper¬ 
markets and cash and carry wholesaling. The present 
need is for someone who can augment the existing 
staff and materially assist in developing business in, 

| and techniques for, this area of work. The 

successful applicant will probably, but not 
; necessarily, be an economist or an accountant. 

| Foreign languages are desirable as is a grasp of EDP. 

I Send brief personal details to 

j Management Advisory Services Division (E) 

j The Economist Intelligence Unit Ltd 

Spencer House, 27 St. James's Place, London SW1A 1NT 



i 

j 

I 


Economists 


Barclays Bank Group Economic Intelligence Unit 
is situated in the head ofhee of the bank in the City of 
London and undertakes economic research for a wide 
range of publications and advisory services for the 
bank’s management and customers. There are 
currently vacancies for four economists, with good 
degrees, aged between 21 30 and with a background 
in one of the following ■ 

(a; an interest or experience in the K.E.G. and 
proficiency in one or more European languages. 

(h) experience in evaluation of the economic 
performance of industry. 

(c; an interest or experience in Ear Eastern or African 
affairs. 

A good salary will be paid, together with a I.ondon 
Allowance, and there are many fringe benefits. 

Please apply in writing to: Mr. J. C. E'arr, Assistant 
Staff Manager, Barclays Bank International Limited, 
X 5 Graccchurch Street, London EC 3 P 3 BY. 



BARCLAYS 

International 


* 
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APPOINTMENTS 


LONDON GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
BUSINESS STUDIES 

ECONOMETRIC FORECASTING UNIT 


Research Officer 


An econometrician or economist with quantitative ability is 
required to join a group of young researchers working on a 
large macro-model of the U.K. economy under the direction 
of Professor R. J, Ball. The work is concerned with constructing 
and evaluating relationships within the model and with studies 
involving the performance of the model as a whole. The model 
is in use regularly for preparation of forecasts of the U.K. 
economy and for the unalysis of economic policy. The work is 
usually organised in small groups of two or three people, but 
there is the opportunity foi individuals to undertake their own 
research topics within the overall aims of the Unit. 

Applications are invited from graduates with relevant 
experience, or from those completing post graduate studies in 
a relevant area this year. The initial salary will be in the range 
E 1,926-£2,397 with four weeks' holiday per year and the 
successful applicant will be required to join the F.S.S.U. 
pension scheme. 

Applications, together with a Curriculum Vitae should be 
sent to: John baton. London Graduate School of Business 
Studies, Sussex Place, Regent's Park, London NWI 4SA by 
1st June, 1973 



DIRECTOR of TOURISM 

MANCHESTER £4,750 to £5.250 


The North-West Tourist Board is one of eleven regional 
hoards sponsored by the English Tourist Board, it covers 
the geographical counties of Cheshire and Lancashire and 
the High Peak district of the county of Derbyshire, its 
objectives are. a) To promote the development and prosperity 
of the tourist industry within the area b) To encourage the 
development of services, facilities, and amenities for 
tourists within the area and c) To maintain close liaison with 
the English Tourist Board and other national and regional 
tourist organisations 

The Board now seeks a Director who will be based in 
Manchester and will need the necessary professional and 
administrative skills and experience to undertake the wide 
range of interesting, demanding, and exciting responsibilities 
of this post. 

The salary will be within the scale f4,752- €5.250 
(point of entry depending on experience and qualifications). 
An essential car usei allowance will be payable. The 
appointment is superannuable. A form of application with 
details of appointment and conditions of service m^y be 
obtained from the Hon Secretary. The North-West Tourist 
Board, P.O Box 88. Municipal Buildings, Dale Street 
Liverpool L69 2DH. to whom applications must be 
submitted not later than the 1 7 May 


ANALYST FOR 
ACQUISITION 
STUDIES 


A lending firm of international consultants wishes lo recruit a 
financial analyst capable of playing a major role in the develop 
menl ol a range of services which arc mainly concerned with 
company analysis for acquisilion purposes. Previous experience 
of this work is essential: knowledge of internaticnal taxation is 
desirable. Applications are invited from suitably qualified 
accountants or chartcicd secretaries, preferably with a degree 
and a second language. 


Please send brief personal details to 
Bos No. 2595. 

The Kconomist Newspaper Ltd. 

25 St. James’s Street London SWIA 1HG. 


Management 

Consultant 


The EIU's Management Advisory Services 
Division wishes to augment its present staff. 

An experienced man is sought. He should be a 
graduate with direct experience of the corporate 
problems of large organisations. This may have 
been obtained in either the public or private 
sectors. Preferred age range is 30 to 40. 

Please send bnof personal details to 
Management Advisory Services Division (K) 

The Economist Intelligence Unit Ltd 

Spencer House, 37 St. James s Place, 

London SW1A 1NT 
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A PPOINTMENTS _ 

PETERLEE AND AYCLIFFE 
NEW TOWN DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATIONS 

Policy 

Research Group 

The Development Corporations or Peterlee and AyclitTc intend 
to set up a Policy Research group with the aim of providing a 
systematic appraisal of, and contributions to. the policy making 
process. Applications are invited from planners and research 
workers who are interested in forming a part or this Group. 

The Policy Research Group has two main functions. Firstly, to 
contribute to the rigorous review of policies pursued throughout 
the whole range of each Corporation's work and, secondly, to 
undertake research into problems confronting individual depart 
ments within the Corporations. 

The Group requires staff of a very high calibre; individuals 
who are capable of thorough and penetrating analysis; who are able 
to perceive relationships between problems and policies with 
breadth and freshness of outlook; and who arc capable of playing 
either a central or conuihutory role in the inventive identification 
and positive formulation of policy alternatives. 

A. Senior Planner (Grade 8 £3,225-£3,664) 

This member of staff is required to contribute to the Group's 
policy review function. He will be required to develop monitoring 
devices, to undertake analyses into the ellcetivencss of policies and 
to play a central role in the identification and formulation of 
policy alternatives. 

Applications arc invited from individuals with a qualification tn 
some sphere of public planning and who have now developed a 
fundamental interest in and commitment to the development of a 
comprehensive or corporate planning methodology in a practical 
contest. 

B. Senior Research Officer (Grade 8 £3,225-£3.666) 

This member of the Group is required to contribute mainly to 
research work on behalf of individual departments. Al this Mage 
in its development the Group requires an economist capable ol 
high quality research in the sphere of industrial and economic 
development and capable ol contributing to the development of 
policies in this sphere. Experience of research work in government 
circles is desirable and so. loo, is a willingness to contribute to the 
total range of the Group's work 

The Group has an outstanding opportunity to contribute to the 
development of comprehensive planning methodology both in 
general and within the particular setting of a development 
corporation; ,o make a significant impact on policy making in (wo 
powerful nnd important development agencies; ami to contribute to 
the welfare of two substantial communities, their surrounding sub 
regions and the Northern Region as a whole. 

Both posts are joint appointments to the Development 
Corporations of Peterlee and AyclilTe. flic commencing salary 
will be fixed according to the qualifications and experience of the 
success! ul applicant. 

Housing accommodation is available for purchase or rent 
Assistance with removal expenses will be available in suitable 
cases. 

Tlie posi is superannuable. 

Applications, stating ■ age. experience, qualifications, present 
position and salary, together with two referees should be sent to the 
undersigned riot later than 21st May, 1973. 

A. V. Williams, C.B.E., B.A. (Oxon.), 

General Manager, 

Peterlee & AyclilTe Development Corporations, 

Shotton llall. PETERLEE, Co. Durham. 

_._ 


THE CENTRE FOR 
BRITISH TEACHERS IN EUROPE 
CHIEF EXECUTIVE 

THE CENTRE invites applications for the position of Chief Executive who will 
be based in London 

The Centre is concerned with the seduction and employment of British teachers 
to serve in secondary schools in Western Europe At present the bulk of the 
work consists of selecting and employing, at the request of the Ministries of 
Fducation in five West German States. 450 British tBachers Besides recruiting 
te.ichers the Contro develops teachmq programmes, conducts orientation end 
mnnngemenf courses holds several hundred conferences a year, and manages 
h substantial welfare and resettlement programme for a total of over 900 
employees and dependants 

The Chief Executive will he responsible to the Director of the Centre for the 
efficiont operation of the activities in the U K This involves planning the 
annual rocruitment and briefing programmes, co ordmnting recruitment, 
arranging for flio conduct of interviews and the briefing conferences and 
exercising overall financial control He will also deputise for the Director Tho 
woik involves somo travel in Europe The Chief Executive will bo assisted by 
executive arid othur sup|>orting staff 

Salary will be f5000 t p a 
Qualifications 

Preforebly an honouis graduate 

Good management experience, preferably in the personnel field controlling 
stuff who are required to meet exacting deadlines 

Ago 3b to 45, but older candidates with outstanding qualifications and suitable 
expuriem e will he constdnrnd 

Applications with details of career and salary to date should he sent in 
confidence to 

Anthony Abrahams 
Director 

Tha Centre for British Teachers in Europe Limited 
Quelity House. Quality Court 
Chancery Lana 
LONDON WC2 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 83,122-130 


ERASMUS 

UNIVERSITY OF ROTTERDAM 

The Faculty of Social Sciences 
invites applications for the 

CHAIR OF SOCIO-ECONOMIC POLICY 

recently vacated by Professor W. Albeda 

The successful applicant will be the full professor for the 
graduate course in socio economic subjects of the Faculty 
The field in which he/she will be expected to teach is an 
extensive one. the core of which is labour relations and social 
policy. His/her dunes will also include research and the 
co-ordination of teaching and research activities. 

Preference will be given to sociologists with post-graduate 
tPh D.) qualifications and experience in industrial relations or 
other administrative fields. 

Further particulars may be obtained from Professor J. H. 
Buiter and Professor W. A. A. M de Roos of the Appoint¬ 
ments Committee. Faculty of Social Sciences. Telephone 
010 145511. 

Applications or names of persons who might be interested in 
applying for the post should be forwarded to the Dean of the 
Faculty of Social Sciences. Erasmus University of Rotterdam, 
Burg Oudlaan 50, Rotterdam-303 6. 
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Liverpool Polytechnic 

department oe 
maritime studies 

Principal Lecturer/Senior Lecturer 
in See Transport and Operation 

is required to leach Transport 
economics and Shipping Business 
to Honours degree level Some 
knowledge of cost and financial 
accounting with Economics and 
interest or experience in its uppli 
cations ro stripping and/or the Ports 
industry is essential 
Salary -- 

Senior LecturerC3131- f3768p a 
Principal Lecturer <3471 
C4339 p.a 

Details available from Staff Officer 
Dept E. Liverpool Polytechnic. 
Richmond House 1 Rumford Place. 
I iverpool L3 9RH 


Murdoch University 

PERTH WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
/ ounddtion Chair 

(CONOMICS applications aiu m 
vitcd from applied economists with 
special interests in the economifs 
of development or social polity 
I he professon.il salaiy is at present 
iAlb 368 p a and is under leview 

Murdoch Umveisity will be the 
.ocoiid university in Western 
Australia and will tie located south 
.if die Swan River in the Penh 
metropolitan aien I ho University 
is expected in lake its first students 
m 19/S 

Appointments have already been 
made to Inundation chairs in 
Biological Si iem.fi Chemistry 
Education Environmental Studies 
Literature Mathemain s Modern 
History Sen ml Si leni fl and Veterin 
ary Studios 

horn its inception Murdoch Uni 
versily will provide broad pro 
grammes in the humanities social 
sciences and natural sciences 
together with piofnssional courses 
in vetnnnciry studies and teacher 
education A small planning jroup 
lompnsing the foundation professors 
already appointed will consider the 
detailed oiyanisabon of Muidoch 
University later in the year The 
present thinking is towards .in 
organisation of the University based 
on multidisciplinary schools of 
study From the beginning it is hoped 
•o encomaqe interdisciplinary and 
pustyiuduale studies. 

Benefits include superannuation 
similar to F S S U . fares to Perth 
for appointee and dependent 
family, removal allowance study 
leave and long service? leave, subsi 
dised temporary accommodation 
and a housing loan scheme 
further information about Murdoch 
University and the conditions of 
these appointments may be obtained 
from the Secretary General Associa 
non of Commonwealth Universities 
(Appts) 36 Gordgn Square. London 
WC1H OPF (Tel 01-387 8577) 
o» from the Secretary. Murdoch 
University Planning Board Box 139 
P O Nedlands Western Australia 
6009. 

Applications will close on 25 June 
1973 


University of 

The West Indies— j 

TRINIDAD 

Applications are invited for (a) | 

LECTURESHIP or (b) ASSISTANT | 
LECTURESHIP IN DEPARTMENT OF 1 
ECONOMICS. The undergraduate 
courses offered in the Department 
ate Elements of Economics Sums 
tics and Scientific Method. Mathe 
J matics and Statistics. Economic 
; Principles. Caribbean Economic 
j Problems Public finance Inter ! 

; national Economics. Labour. Mono 
, tary Economics. Statistical Method 
Elementary Econometrics. and 
Mathematical Economics At the 
graduate level, two courses are given • 
in Economic Theory in addition to a 
j seminar in Economic Development 
Preference will be given to persons ; 
whose teaching and research inter j 
, ests lie in one or more of these 
i areas Appointee will be expected to i 
assume duly as soon as possible 

1 Salary scales (a) f 1 850 C3 2Gb 
; pa (b) L*1 500 t'l 660 pa Child 
' allowance ESSU Family passages 
' triennial study leave Detailed 
| applications (2 copies) including a 
i curriculum vitae and naming 3 • 

; referees should be sent by airmail 
1 as soon as possible to the? Secre¬ 
tary University of the West Indies 
j St Augustine Trinidad, from whom 
particulars .ire available 


i Australian National 
. University 

• Applir alions an* invited for appoint ! 
merit to the following post 

s ejrrh Schoof of Pacific Sturfte s 
Research f-clluw Department ut 
inteinational Relations , 

The Department, whose alternate 
Heads are Professors Hedley Bull 
and J D B Miller is interested in 
the theoiy of woild politics in the 
international politics of the Asian 
; and Pacific legion (including the < 
, foioign policies of the United Slates ! 
the Soviet Union China and Japan) 
and in Australia s foreign defence 

• and international economic policy 
Applications are invited from persons 
qualified in any of these fields Any 

I one seeking further mfoimation may 
| write to Professor Bull or Professor j 
| Miller in the University 
' Closing Date I June 1973 

Salary Salary on appointment will 
Lx? in accordance with qualifications | 
and experience within the ranges 
I Research Fellow SA6804- SA9324 , 

i pa (5 x 504). Academic salaries 
! are under review • 

! Other conditions Appointment as ! 
1 Research Follow is normally for three | 
years in the first instance with a ■ 
. possible extension to a maximum of j 
five years 

• Superannuation is on the F S S U i 

! pattern with supplementary benefits | 
j Reasonable travel and removal j 
■ expenses are paid and assistance i 
i with housing is provided for an ; 
I appointee from outsido Canberra • 

j The University reserves the right | 
j not io make an appointment or to i 
| make an appointment hy invitation ] 
! at any lime j 

i Conditions of appointment and appli : 
| cation procedure should be obtained i 
j from the Association of Cormnon- 
1 wealth Universities (Appts) 36 i 
I Gordon Square London WC1H OPF 
(Tel-01 387 8572) I 


INVESTMENT ANALYST 

A leading firm of stockbrokers is seeking an Investment Analyst to 
make a major contribution to work on the UK and 1 wmpoan 
Shipping Sectors 

Apart from a good honours degree dr id/or professional qu.ihfn aiion 
applicants should have at least one yeai s experience in investment 
analysis, although not necessarily in this sector Of prune 
importance will be the applicants ability to express and promote 
investment ideas in a < ompctitivc environment both through the 
medium of in depth research studies and through direct cnnimuni 
cation witfi clients 

A generous salary including bonus will be paid. 

Please reply to Box No. 2597. 


Heriot-Watt University 

DEPARTMENT OF FCONOMICS 
L ecturer 

Applications are invited for a 
lectureship in Modern Economic 
History Some interest in the 
teaching of tne development of the 
lniernalinn.il Economy 18/0 1939 
would be an advantage 
balmy on the scale I'1 764 f4299 
per annum with f SSU 
full hoi pniTirulars and application 
form may be obtained from the 
Secretary Henol-Watt University 
Chambers Street fcdinhuigh LH1 
1HX, with whom applications should 
be lodged not later than Monday 21 
May 1973 Please quote reference 
32 1 3061 


Monash University 

MELBOURNE AUSTRALIA 
DEPARTMENT Of GEOGRAPHY 
/ ecturer 

Applications are invited fui a Lecture 
ship m Geography Applicants should 
have teaching and research interests 
m any of the following fields popu 
lation studies, regional development 
and planning tural settlement and 
land use 

Salary scale (currently under review) 
Lecturei $A6 801 SA9.390 per 
annum with superannuation based 
on an endowment assurance scheme 
the employee and employer cuntri 
buting b% and 10% respectively. 

Benefits Travelling expenses for 
appointee and family removal allow 
ance. repatriation after throe years 
appointment if desired temporary 
hou&ing for an initial period avail 
ability of loans for home purchase 
Study leave entitlement nocumu 
Idles at the rate of one month s leave 
for each six months service up to 
six years with provision for financial 
assistance 

Purifier gonei.il information and 
details of application procedures are 
available from the Academic. Regi 
strar. Monash University. Wellington 
Road Clayton Victoria 3168 
Australia, or the Secretary-General 
Association of Commonwealth Urn 
verities (Appts), 36 Gordon Square 
London WC1H OPf (Tel 01 387 
8572). Academic enquiries should 
be addressed to the Chairman 
Professor M I Logon, in the 
University 

Closing date 31 May 1973. 

The University receives the ri } hl to 
make no appointment or to appoint 
hy invitation 


University of Liverpool 

School of Business Studies 

Applications are invited for the post 
of Lecturer in the School of Business 
Studies Applicants should be 
qualified to leach and conduct re 
search in the liclrl of Organisation 
Behaviour Some practical business 
experience is deniable 
Initial salary within the iangi» 
El.764 14 299 per annum accord 
mg to qualifications and experience 
Applications together with the 
names of three referees should he 
received not later than 31st May 
1973 by the Registrar I he Umver 
sity P 0 Box 14 / Liverpool 
1.69 3BX. from whom further 
pm titulars may he obtained Quote 
ref RV E 80266 


: University of Dundee 

Lectureship in Accountancy 
Applications .no invited for a Ledum 
ship in Accountancy tenable fiom 
1 October 1973 Salary si ale i 1764 
14799 with piaunq according to 
; qualifications and experience 
, F S S U grant towards removal of 
household effects Applications (6 
copies) containing The names of 
Three referees and quoting reference 
, EST 35 73L to be lodged by 6th 
; June 1973 with Ttie Secretary 
' Nig University Dundee DD1 4HN 
from whom further particulars may 
be obtained 


University of Sydney 

' Lectureship in kconomu History 

Candidates with European and 
; intem.irion.nl interests will bo 
. preferred. 

Salary range (under review] SA6 801 
; $A9 390 p a 

' The position advertised is a pci 
mjnenl one hut it may lie filled foi 
three yeais in the fust instante 
with possibility of permanuncy atier 
; that time 

Applications including curriculum 
( vitae, list of publications and names 
J of thrue referees by 1st June 1 9/3 
! to the Registrar University of 
, Sydney NSW 7006. Australia 
j Further information and application 
! procedure available from Association 
of Commonwealth Universities 
' (Appts) 36 Gordon Square London 
, WC1H OPF (Tel 01 387 8672) 






APPOINTMENTS 


Polytechnic of Central 
London 

SCHOOL OF THE SOCIAL SUF Ml I 
AND BUSINESS STUDIF S 
L eciurer H m F.conomu s 
12473- £32U1 

required in Sepienthix 19/.a to 
teach economics sulijc*. h. mi tho 
various degree arid diploma i oufser. 
offered in the Poiyh" firm Appli 
cations corisidrnxl from persons 
who have specialised in .my area of 
economics PoMqraduatnqualification 
preferred students i omplelmq a 
postgiaduatf' woqrnr this summer 
will he -1 onsidf uxf 

Details and application form from 
I lit* * tbldtjlibhiiHMii Officer. The 
Polytni hnu of Central London 309 
Hcyeni Street London W1R 8AI. 
UosiiH] date '2 1 May 19/3 Please 
quote refervru h /59 


University of 

The Witwatersrand, 

Johannesburg 

01PAH1MLNT OF INFERNATIONAL 

RELATIONS 

Senior l ec Wren l ndurm 

Applications are invited for appoint 
men I to a vacant post m the 
Department of International 
Relations 
Salary scales 
Senior Lecturer 

H6300 a 300 HI00 
Let turer 

R48U0 ' 300 6900 

Tho rank and comniencing notrh 
will he dot»»rirnned actOnling to the 
qualifications and expericnc n ol the 
successful applu .int I hose salary 
si ales arc* presently under review 

Pension und Medical Aid facilities 
an; available and a vac.ation 
savings homes of up to Hi’60 per 
annum is payable in tenns uf 
Government luqul.itiuns Trio oilier 
conditions of service aie outlined 
in the information sheet which i an 
he obtained from the Registrar 
Umvcisity of the Witwatersrand 
Jan brunts Avenue Johanneshuui 
ui the Assoc lation of Common 
wealth Universities (ApptsJ. 36 
Gordon Square Lonrlon vVCIH OPF 
AppliiMlions should he lodged not 
'ale' than 30 June 13/3 


I fie Society of Civil Servants 
invites applications for appointment 
as Negotiations Officer Knowledge 
of the Civil Service Whitley Council 
machinery and experience in Civil 
Service trade union active y is 
desirable Ability In communicate 
effectively is essential 

, Salary scale 12 476 to i2 984 
Six weeks annual leave Non 
■ contributory pension s« heme 

1 Applications should he received by 
1 26th May 19/3 and should he 
addressed to the General Secretary 
; Society of Civil Servants 124 126 
Southwark Street lurulonSEI OfU 


LOUGHBOROUGH 
UNIVERSITY OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

Lecturers 
in Economics 

Applications arc milled loi 
iwi) posts .is lecturer in 
economics in the Department 
of Economies Candidates 
should be graduates, nicferably 
but not essentially with an 
interest in mathematical 
economics (ref 7 L 20). 01 in 
mihlic seclot economies (rel 
7.1 1 11 

Salary to commence at a notru 
within the leelurci seale 
LI 764 L424V. 

Candidates wishing to discuss 
etthet post mlormally should 
eommumcate with I'rol’essor 
Dennis Swann Postcard re 
puests iiir application forms 
and further details to Assistant 
Registrar trstablishmcnll quot 
1 mg anpropriale reference. 

I uuyJ’Jmmu^h / i /cc.s/ci s/iiic 



UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHAMPTON 
SOUTHAMPTON ECONOMETRIC 
MODEL BUILDING UNIT 
DIRECTORSHIP 

Applications .jh> invited for the newly fstahlishfd po..l of Unrr roi or rhi; 
Southampton f < tiiiumetru Model Building Unit ISLMBU) whn'h fids 
boon nifidH possible by n substantia! grant from the Social Si n>nro 
Research Council Iho .ippointnifinl will 6u offered for 3 years m tin: 
first instant k Nip s.ilary envisaged is a Professorial one jnd will he 
iommensui.iio with <k adeniit. distmt non and experience Candidates 
wishing to apply on set ondmenl fiom other institutions will also he ion 
sufered The tinpc tor will lie engaged lull time within a multi project 
iesoarf.fi proqiamme oiijamsud around thr; Soulfiamptun hioiioiYietix 
Model. 

F’ersons inteieshxl are invited to contat t eithei Piofessor D C Rowan 
(Department of L< onomirs) or Professor G H Fisher (Dep.iitment of 
Econometric. arid Social Statistics) in the strictest confidence, or to 
make an application with curriculum vitae tux hiding academic publi 
cations) together with the names and addresses ol referees direct to 
the Deputy Secretary iFxt 2804) University of Southampton 
Southampton SUB 4NH t»y 26 May 19 73 
Quote Hot fc 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 


FACULTY OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 
COURSE ASSISTANT 

Applications Are invited from 
graduates, or the holders of 
appropriate professional quali 
lir.ations in Economics, foi 
appointment to a vacancy in 
the Courso Assistant Grade in 
the \ acuity of Social Sciences 

Salary within scale Ml82 
11887 per annum, plus F S S U 
benefits 

Application forms and further 
particulars are available from 
The Open University (CSl). 
P O Box 7 b Walton Hall, 
Milton Keynes, MK7 6AL 
Closing dale Tuesday 22nd 
May 19/3 


Thames Polytechnic 

I ECTUREH ANO BUSINESS 
f FtAlNINC, ADVISER 
flu* prime responsibility entails 
Imding suitable one year business 
traineeships foi students reading for 
8 A (Hons) in International Market 
inq in hem’ll German and Spanish 
speaking i.ountnes Travel m these 
areas will he required Applicants 
should tie giriduates profit lent m at 
least two of these languages prefei 
ably with suitable business contacts 
I he ability to i.airy a small teaching 
load in either a Business Studies 
discipline or in one of these 
languages would tie an advantage 
Closing date 22 May 1973 for a 
stalling date negotiable before I 
September 1973 or as soon after 
wards as possible 

Salary scale either Lecturer II or 
Senior Lecturer according to quali 
Illations or experience 
lecturer Grade II 

L23S5 t 3083 t t 118 London 

allowance 
Senior Lecturer 

I 3131 L3495(bar) l 3/68 + 

f 1 1 8 London allowance 

Further particulars and form of 
application may be obtained from 
the Secretary Thames Polytechnic. 
Wellington Street London SE18 
6F’F to whom completed appliru 
lions should be returned by 22 May 
1973 


University of Edinburgh 

TOURISM AND RECREATION 
RESEARCH UNIT 

Applications are invited for the post 
of RESEARCH ASSOCIATE (Stat.s 
tician) with this Unit in tho 
Department of Geography which is 
currently undertaking a variety of 
research projects in the general 
fields of recreation and tourism 

i Principal duties of the Statistician 
will be to assist in the preparation 
and planning and implementation 
of projects which include sample 
surveys Applicants should have a 
background knowledge of some of 
the following- multi variate analysis 
including multiple regression factor 
I analysis and numerical taxonomy 
| and/or an inteiest in developing the 
! systems analysis approach to 
; tourism and recreation problems. 

Applications are invited from gradu 
, ales in statistics or other subjects 
| requiring a strong statistical training 
. If desired the successful candidate 
could register for a high degree 

The appointment will Ih* for an 
initial period of one year from 1st 
September, 1973 or as soon as 
, possible thereafter, there IS a strong 

■ possibility mat this period could be 
, extended Tho salary will be at an 

appropriate point on the scale 

■ 1*1506 L'2196 per annum op 
j higher for an exceptionally well 

1 qualified candidate F S S U 
; (Superannuation) is available if 
, required 

• Applu ations by letter giving full 
details of qualifications and ex- 
■' poneiice should be sent to the 
Secretary to the University. Old 

■ College, South Bridge Edinburgh 
: EH8 9YL not later than 1 8th June 

19 73 Please quote inference 6031 


University of Glasgow 

Edward Caird Chair of Politics 
Applications are invited foi appoint 
• mem to the Edward Cairil Chair of 
Politics m the faculty of Aits, which 
will fall vacant on 30th September 
1974 by the rehral of Profossoi 
William J, M Mackenzie C B E 
; M A LL D D Lilt F B A 
' Applications (20 copies in die case 
, of overseas applicants one copy) 
should be submitted not later than 
30th June, 1 973 lo the undersigned 
! from whom further particulars may be 
| obtained 

In reply please quote Rot No 32 91 
j ROBERT T HUTCHESON Secretary 
of the University Court 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED 


PRACTICAL AGRICULTURAL MANAGER 
SEEKS A JOB ANYPLACE IN THE WORLD 

Experience ordinary farm crops Pyrethrum, digitalis, marigold (calendula! 
and tropical cultivations Has managed 2000 hectares distributed over 20 
farms within a range of 450 kms., with 1000 daily hand labourers and 
employees, plus machinery Speaks Danish and fairly good English and 
Spanish Last post 17 years with an American botanical raw material 
supplier Excellent references. Carsten Andersen, Sikavej 9, 8900 Randers. 
Denmark. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


BBC requires SENIOR PRODUCER 
to develop a new City, financial and 
industrial section of the Radio 4 
Current Affairs programme, "The 
World Tonight"'. Duties include 
planning the day's output with the 
Editor, providing a sustained flow of 
ideas, negotiating directly, when 
necessary, with important contri¬ 
butors. and deploying the pro¬ 
gramme's monetary and technical 
resources to the best advantage: 
also—on a rota basis—assuming 
responsibility for the whole pro¬ 
gramme (including the financial 
section), supervising staff during 
preparation and transmission, often 
under conditions of severe pressure. 
Essential qualifications include 
proven editorial judgement at a 
responsible level in news/current 
affairs, together with specialised 
knowledge of the stock markets, 
the City, industry or other related 
fields Candidates should also have 
an informed interest in worldwide 
matters of public concern Some 
experience in the technical field of 
communications or outside broad¬ 
casts would be an advantage. 
Emoluments will be in the range of 
E3.690- C4.860 t Cl 95 p.a non 
day working allowance in a (pen 
sionablo) BBC Staff post, or on a 
non-Statf contract in the range of 
I 4.440-C5.784. Write or telephone 
now for application form (enclosing 
addressed foolscap envelope and 
quoting reference 73 G 102) to 
Appointments Department BBC, 
London W1A 1AA Tel 01 580 
4468. Ext 4619 


BUSINESS 


Independent Careers Limited offer 
unlimited advice and opportunity 
for a future in self-employment. 
Write Box 2598 


Common Market: 

Solve your problems' Your man in 
France' Pierre Kohler. Your man in 
Germany Hermann Prior. Contact¬ 
ing: representation, sales promotion, 
D-6600 Saarbruecken 3. Haldystr 2 
Phone: (0681) 36280 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


London School 
of Economics 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

Applications are invited for appoint 
ment from 1 August. 1973, or as 
soon ss possible thereafter, to a 
Research Officership in the Greater 
London Group at the London School 
of Economics in connection with a 
project on the economics of labour 
markets in London. Candidates 
should be trained economists and 
able to handle data, preference wilt 
be given to those experienced in 
research in labour economics. The 
appointment will be for up to one 
year, and will be on the salary scale 
£1.764 X C159-C1.923 x £156- 
£2.079 x £159-£2.238 a year 
plus £162 a year London Allowance, 
with superannuation benefits. In 
assessing the starling salary, con¬ 
sideration will be given to qualifica¬ 
tions. age. and experience. 
Applications should be received not 
later than 18 May. 1973. by the 
Administrative Officer (Room 
H 610). (E) The London School of 
Economics and Political Science, 
Houghton Street. London WC2A 
2AE. from whom application forms 
should be obtained. 

BUSINESS 

YOUR OFFICE 
IN BRUSSELS! 

completely equipped with 
secretariat (4 languages), 
switchboard and telex, 
domiciliating, etc. 

OFFICE AT YOUR DIS¬ 
POSAL FOR 1 DAY TO 1 
YEAR. 

EUROPEAN OFFICE 
SYSTEMS Si. 

33 rue du CortgrAa, B-1000, 
Brussels, Belgium. 

Tel: 18.50.05. 



ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM 
COMPANY 

(N. V, Koninklijke Nederlandsche 
Petroleum Maatsrhappij) 
Established at the Hague, 

The Netherlands 


FINAL DIVIDEND 1972 

With reference to the announcement dated 27th April, 1973 regarding 
the FINAL DIVIDEND lor the yoar 1972 on the shares of N FIs 20 
registered in the U K Section of the Amsterdam Register. Royal Dutch 
Petroleum Company announce that the rate of exchange fixed for the 
payment of the dividend is N.FIe. 7 3666 « £1. The gross amount 
of the dividend will be 50 975p per share and the amount of the 25% 
Netherlands Dividend Tax will be 12-744p per share 1 the net amount 
payable will therefore be 38 - 231 p per share. 

2nd May. 1973 ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM COMPANY 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

where 
to find... 


Finance 

controller- Europe. Fluent French. Financial control of 
European Marketing Companies. Seeks position with scope 
for advancement. 

Age 32. b.Sc.. a c.m.a. Earning £4150. Ref: F7 

regional FINANCIAL EXECUTIVE Controllership, finance 
functions and planning responsibility for Conglomerate. 

Age 29. a.c.a . f.r.m.S. Earning £5000. Ref: F8 

chief accountan! Good Spanish. Responsible all accounting 
functions for Importation and Distribution Firm. Seeks 
advancement. 

Age 35. A C M a., a.m.b.i m. Earning £4000. Ref: F9 

Marketing 

marketing DIRECTOR Responsible for total marketing 
operation in Company manufacturing household products 
with l/o £2m. Seeks position progressive company. 

Age 37. Earning £5000. Ref: M7 

marketing support manager 5 years' experience electronic 
component industry. Responsible all internal sales activities. 
Age 31. c Eng. M.I.F..R F... a.m.b.i M Earning £5000. Ref: M8 

marketing representative. 5 years’ experience selling 
computer equipment. Commission approximately £5000 
a year. 

Age 32. Earning basic £3500. Ref: M9 

General Management 

Gt neral manager, director. 4 years’ experience Manage¬ 
ment Consultants and 3 years’ experience Paper Industry. 

Age 33. m.a. Faming £6750. Ref: G6 

SENIOR executive Managing New Companies acquired by 
Merchant Bank, in electrical or Marine Industries. Seeks 
career with Individual Company rather than trouble-shooting 
in others. 

Age 32. B.sc (Elec Kng ) Earning £5500. Ref: G7 

technical DIRECTOR. Responsible for Administration and 
Production in small domestic appliance factory, Italy. 
Considerable I.R. experience. 

Age 55. B Sc Earning £8100. Ref: G8 



The Executive Placement Centre 

Nether Hall Roydon Harlow Essex CM 1 9 5JP 
Roydon (027 979)2323 
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EDUCATION & COURSES 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Postgraduate Soviet 
Studies 

Applications are invited by this iniur 
discipline!y centre for places to cJo 
research on the Soviet Union drill 
Poland leading to a Master's 
degree or. in approved cases io the 
degree of Ph D The (,t»nuc luis 
special interests in the following 
fields - 

e science arid scient i* policy 
e sociology and demography 
e economic planning and the 
Computer 

0 social and economic history 
0 agrarian history and peasant 
studies 

0 QconuiriK policy and organisation 
0 engineering production and 
economics 
0 political sociology 


Rsad for a 
Degree at Home 

Suuessful Postal Tuition for GCE O 
and A levels (all boards) London 
University Degrees Teachers and 
Professional exams Business 
Studies Gateway Courses tor the 
Open University. Guidance hy 
Graduate Tutors Fees by instalments 
Wolsuy Hall is Accredited by the 
CACC FREE prospectus from 
Wyndharn Milligan MBf MA 
Principal Department CAI 

Wolsev Hall 


The minimum qualification required 
for acceptance is normally a good 
second class honours degree 
Students graduating tins year may 
also apply Candidates following 
those courses arc eligible for student 
ships 

Intensive language training is avail 
able to graduates m the social 
sciences history engineering or 
mathematics who have* no Russian 
intensive social science courses are 
available for qiaduatos in Russian 
language and literature 

Enquiries and applications, should 
be sent to The ('unite Socrutaiy 
CENTRE lor RUSSIAN and EAST 
EUROPEAN SI UDIES 
THE UNIVERSITY Or BIRMINGHAM 
PO Box 363 Bimungham B1 5 2T1 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

arid othoi external dogiocs of the 
University ol London Specially 
prepared courses for the Federation 
of Stuck Exchanges for Accountancy, 
Company Secretaryship Law Cost 
mg Ranking. Insurance Marketing. 
GCE Also many thoroughly useful 
(non exam) < nurses in Business 
Subjects 

Write today for details or advice 
stating subjects in which interested 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept G92) St Albans, or call at 
30 Queen Vu tuna Street. London 
£C4N 4SX Tel 01 248 68 74 
(Founded 1910) 

Accredited hy the Council lor the 
Accreditation of Coi respondent'*) 
Colleges 


CENTRE FOR CONTEMPORARY 
EUROPEAN STUDIES 


PRIVATE BANK 
100% OWNERSHIP FOR SALE 

Fully Chartered Offshore Bank ready to operate in all facets 
of International Banking including granting of Confidential 
Numbered Accounts All forms of Underwriting. Letters of 
Credit and Guarantees Very wide powers developed from 
Swiss Banking practices. 

Authorised Capital equivalent U.S. $1 Million with no 
Government requirements with respect to Paid-In Capital. 

Repieseruative Offices and Personnel in the Far East. North 
America and Europe with computerised International Admini¬ 
stration and Cleanng Account Facilities. Full complirrlerit 
of Stationery including Internal Forms. Account Applications, 
etc. Bank has never traded and has no liabilities of any nature, 
continuity of Charter guaranteed. Locaiion of Incorporation 
guarantees very low Taxation. All Legal and Representative 
Fees are pre paid until 19 74. 

Full Price U S $79,000 

Vendors have instructed Counsel to process enquiries from 
bona-fide Principals only and to ignore replies from tinauthor 
ised agents 

Please reply in strictest confidence to Box 2996 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 83, 122-130 


BUSINESS NOTICE 


UNIVERSITY OF SUSSEX 

"Alternative Strategies 
in the EEC" 

21-25 May. 1973 

An international seminar toi senior executives and planners 
What are tlie opportunities for me in the Common Market 7 
■ How should I plan to develop in the next 5 10 years'’ 

What are the options open to me > 

' Where should my mam thmst be 7 

An intensive (1 2 hours daily 3 J days) practical seminar limned 
to 30 participants. 

Ihe speakers research fellows fiom the Centre and outside 
experts, include Professor Christopher Saunders CMC, Charles 
Ransom, CMG OBE (Research Follow). Alain Camu. Director, 
Hill Samuel Sr Co Ltd Patrick Spens. Director. Morgan Grenfell 
Hi Co Ltd- T Waite MeKinsey & Co.. D Bell Chairman. British 
Inan Products (formerly Chairman. ICI Europa). Neil Salmon. 
Deputy Chairman J lyens & Co Ltd etc 
Director ot Studies Avisori Wormald. BA. FBIM. Chairman. 

W. D Scolt & Co Ltd. author "International 
Business" (Pan Books, May 1973) 

For programme and paioculars please write or telephone 
Mrs. Shirlay Rooth 

Centro for Contemporary European Studies 
University of Sussex 
Brighton (Brighton (0273) 667S5) 


THE EAST ASIATIC 
COMPANY, LIMITED 

(AKTIESELSKABET DET OSTASIATISKE KOMPAGNI) 
Head Office: 2 Holbcrgsgadc, DK-1099 Copenhagen K 

Invite the shareholders to subscribo for kr. 140 000.000 — 
new shares in the Company at a price of kr 52,50 per share 
of kr. 50 against the surrender of Coupon No. 2 and/or 
subscription right certificates issued on the basis of registered 
share certificates. 

The subscription will take place from Thursday. 10th May, to 
Tuesday. 29th May, 1973. both dates included, through 
Den Dnnske Landmandsbank. Emissionsafdolmgen. 12 Hoi 
mens Kanal. DK-1092 Copenhagen K and Credit Lyonnais. 
19 Boulevard des Italians. Paris. Both banks will on appli¬ 
cation send Subscription Lists to shareholders. 

From Thursday. 10th May. 1973, the same two banks will 
issue scrip or registered share certificates to existing shore 
holders for a bonus issue of kr 70 000.000 -shares against 
the surrender of Coupon No 3 and/or bonus right certificates 
issued on the basis of registered share certificates. 

The new shares and the bonus shares rank fully for dividend 
for the financial year 1973 and subsequent years and shall in 
all other respects rank pari passu with the old shares 
The scrip for new shares and bonus shares will later be 
exchanged for shares according to a separate announcement. 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 












This is our world 


BASF is leading the way in the music 
world. In 1934. we produced the 
I' first tape. Today, we make tapes, 
L^. discs, cassettes. We also 

f produce the music for discs 
and cassettes and 
provide the 
necessary cas- 
k . setterecorders. 

And we even 
have our own 
recording stars. 



We keep it 


v^a 




There is an increasing amount of time for ^ 
^leisure. So there are many new pleasures H 
| which we can enjoy in our spare time. H 
he BASF products are fun products. For W 
young and old. Indoors and outdoors. For K 
games and sports. BASF synthetics H 
make modern sport equipment B 
and facilities safer and more H 
durable. New and better records I 
are constantly set up thanks JH 
to our specially developed track g 
shoes and fast-gliding boat hulls. B 


in good spirits 


BASF colouring substances provide new 
and chic trends in cosmetics and fashion. 
Gay sport and spare-time clothing is made 
in new colours from new fibres. Life is 
becoming more livable. That’s what we 
work for Today and tomorrow. BASF 
stands for research, production, 
application and partnership in 
all parts of the world. Today, 
in the BASF Group, one 
hundred thousand employees 
are working for the future. 





Sac*** 



♦ For further details, please write to 
BASF, Abteilung VKW, 6700 Ludwigshafen, E West-Germany 


BASF 









Let Air Canada fly you 
their way to Canada 

(Daily non-stop by 747 to Toronto, for instance) 


Air Canada^ 
Advantages 

This sumim-r there are dail\ non-stop 
flights In 747 from London m Toionio, 
tegular non-stop I H IS flights in Montreal, 
and main dneet flights from (ilasgow. 
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Carrying on 

President Nixon has come 
back to Washington to carry 
on government with new 
helpers. But whether he knew 
about it or not, the Watergate 
mess has damaged his policy 
for Europe and may have put 
him under a dangerous obliga¬ 
tion to Mr Brezhnev. The 
trouble is his resignation could 
do even more damage, page 
u. If one result of the 
Watergate is fewer troops 
defending Europe, the gap 
may have to be closed by 
new types of nuclear weapons, 
page 13. President 
Pompidou’s still not feeling 
Atlantic, page 33. 
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To Chequers again 

Mr Heath should cut about 
£6oom a year off Govern¬ 
ment spending in certain 
specific ways, and use the 
money to keep down prices 
so as to please trade union . 
members, page 14but he Business Brief 
should be wary of placating 1 
union leaders with too many 
concessions on the Industrial 
Relations Act, page 70. Ford 
workers reject their shop 
stewards, page 75. 


Business 
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28 days hard 

If Skylab goes into orbit as 
planned on Monday, the crew 
face a very rough a8 days 
in space—if they can stand it 
for that long, page 71. 


It’s suicide 

The Palestinians have re¬ 
peated in Lebanon their self¬ 
destructive folly in Jordan, 
page ag. 


Papa India 

The official report holds the 
four men on the flight deck 
responsible for the Trident 
crash at Staines last June 
when 118 wctc killed, but the 
buck stops farther back than 
that, page 69. 


A head again 

The Dutch have a government 
at last, but they still need to 
change their election system, 
page 18. 
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Litters 


The people we have become 

Sir —There has been a lot of rubbish talked 
and written about Britain’s economic 
failure since the war with another great 
slab of it in your latest issue (April 28th)^ 

To say that Britain was “the richest 
nation in north-west Europe in 1945” is 
astonishingly audacious nonsense. Other 
nations were pretty badly off but you 
cannot be worse off than bust and in 1945 
Britain was bust—indeed, worse than bust 
because we owed the Americans vast sums 
for waging war at a prodigal rate for four 
years after the money to pay for it was 
finished. But, worst of all, in 1945 military 
victory blinded us to the stark and naked 
truth. 

You talk of Britain’s hypocrisy and 
humbug but the biggest myth is the one 
which The Economist appears to subscribe 
to—the myth of Victorian power, wealth 
and economic astuteness. As any close 
scholar of the subject should know Britain's 
industrial decline (compared with, say, 
Germany and America) was well on the way 
by 1880, and by 1910 we could not stand 
comparison with Germany in such vital 
areas as technical education, skilled man¬ 
power, efficient and forward-looking 
industrial management, to say nothing of 
modern plant and machinery. The Vic¬ 
torians were living off the fat accumulated 
before 1840 and it was laissez-faire econo¬ 
mics and the free play of the market place 
which for a hundred years was to preside 
over Britain’s slowly sinking fortunes. 
Contrary to expectations, private enter¬ 
prise in Britain did not become bigger and 
more efficient in the face of unrestricted 
foreign competition. 

By 1939 we faced a renewal of war 
with an obsolete industrial machine, a 
ruined agriculture and a work force that 
was little better educated than in 1914—a 
sort of industrial peasantry. And in case it 
should be overlooked, a huge sprawling 
empire and Commonwealth which, on 
balance, was nothing but a military and 
strategic burden. 

To fight a world war for six years on top 
of all this and still to be surviving at all 
in 1973 is not to be set at nought.—Yours 
faithfully, 

Welwyn, Herts D. Kingmon m 

Sir —From a summary reading of your 
recent survey “The people we have become” 
I notice that you skate over two points very 
conveniently: 

(a) The opening picture shows a pre¬ 
sumably miadle-grade executive running 
for a bus! From my very limited experience 
this is an unknown factor in Japan, USA, 
France or Germany-—let alone Sweden—yet 
you do not comment on it; 

(b) Nor do you mention the percentage of 


gnp taken up by "capitalist income”. 

Perhaps when these two factors are 
answered we may reply to the questions 
posed in the article, and really get down 
to the questions regarding Britain’s future. 

Initially I Bee the problem as one of a 
totally obsolete leading class plus a totally 
gutless middle class. When will the middle 
income groups realise they, as well as the 
lower income groups, are being exploited, 
not so much in quantity, as in the lower 
case, but in a purely qualitative vein? After 
all, any lower or middle class worker can 
improve his lot purely by a visit to the USA 
or Germany, yet how many of our so-called 
“super-class" could obtain a similar income 
elsewhere? 

Hayes, Middlesex B. J. Rolfe 

Sir— You are to be congratulated on the 
incisive thinking and writing of Norman 
Macrae’s survey (April 28th). It will take 
two or three readings to extract all the best 
in it but two aspects call for early comment. 

First, to a reader who broadly assented 
with 90 per cent of the content, the theme 
that stood out was the analysis of the change 
“from parliamentary democracy to bureau¬ 
cratic oligarchy”. The economics of 
bureaucracy have largely escaped the atten¬ 
tion of British economists. The scholarly 
study of bureaucracy has been almost 
monopolised by political scientists and 
sociologists from Max Weber to C. North- 
cote Parkinson. Apart from a 30-year-old 
work by the Austrian, Ludwig von Mises, 
“Bureaucracy” (1944), there arc only two 
recent book-size studies, both by American 
economists: Professor Gordon Tullock's 
“The Politics of Bureaucracy” (1965) and 
Professor Anthony Downs’s “Inside 
Bureaucracy” (1967). The most recent 
British analysis, by the former Oxford don, 
Mr R. H. S. Crossman, “Inside View. 
Lectures on Prime Ministerial Government”, 
must have disturbed many, not least by his 
judgment that British civil servants exercise 
more power than is generally thought. The 
Institute of Economic Affairs is publishing an 
economic analysis of bureaucracy by Pro¬ 
fessor William A. Niskanen of the University 
of California who served as a “bureaucrat” 
in Washington under Robert McNamara 
and more recently under George Shultz. He 
replaces both the romantic and the machia¬ 
vellian approaches to the civil service by an 
austere analysis of the economic role and 
performance of the “bureau", and emerges 
with unconventional conclusions. 

Secondly, I am sorry Mr Macrae did not 
follow his analysis to its conclusions. His 
demonstration of the case for denationalisa¬ 
tion and devolution stops short at the two 
state services that account for a high pro¬ 
portion of government: education and 
medical care. Many of his strictures on the 
unsuitability of government apply here no 
less, indeed even more, than elsewhere. 
Experience in state welfare has influenced 
academic thinking and public policy in 
America more than in Britain. It is not only 
that Mr Darnel Moynihan and other former 
devotees of the Democratic programmes for 
poverty have changed their minds. Academics 
of the calibre of Professor Milton Friedman 
and Professor Edward C. Banfield (in his 


brilliant “The Usheavenly City”) have 
demonstrated the ultiiftate, inevitable failure 
as well as the initial weak thinking of state 
welfare. The “performance contracting” 
which Mr Macrae praises is being applied 
experimentally to American schools in some 
centres, so far with encouraging results. 
(The American use of experiment has hardly 
been developed in Britain, where we either 
plunge in with little preparation or hold 
back paralysed by uncertainty of the un¬ 
known). And if Mr Mfccrae was reluctant 
to take his logic into medical care because 
of the horrors of American private medicine, 
may I commend to him and your readers 
“The Case for American Medicine” by 
Harry Schwartz, the distinguished journalist 
on the New York Times and Professor of 
Economics of the State University of New 
York, who presents a view rarely heard in 
Britain and never in your columns.—Yours 
faithfully, 

London SW1 ArthurSeldon 


Sir— Your survey of the state of Britain, 
“The people we nave become” (April 28th), 
seems to be one more example of the estab¬ 
lishment engaging in an exercise which is 
intellectually satisfying and done well. 

Much of the analysis produced by Norman 
Macrae is common ground. Some of the 
detailed arguments, of course, are debatable 
(why should 60-year-olds who perform a 
useful function in a hungry and developing 
country such as Japan be capable of fulfilling 
the same function in the sated and highly 
sophisticated British economy?). 

However, where does one see The Econo¬ 
mist, or for that matter any other opinion¬ 
forming journal, crusade for the practical 
steps which have to be taken if the analysis 
is correct and if the rapid decline outlined 
by Mr Macrae is to be avoided? 

Where is your campaign for the com¬ 
pulsory abolition of public schools? If the 
“establishment-club” basis of British public 
life is so damaging, surely its perpetuation 
can best be avoided by guaranteeing equal 
opportunity, by destroying accent, class 
and educational differentials and by widening 
the scope for selection in all its aspects. 
Where is the urge to put up with a temporary 
deterioration of the educational system 
until it levels out for the sake of the greater 
benefits in the future? 

Where is the determined campaign for the 
revision of the legal system, apart from the 
intermittent odd attack on the quaint and 
costly system of QC, junior and solicitor? 
Where is the campaign for a simple modern 
Code Napoleon to replace the system based 
on case law which absorbs so much of the 
nation’s most intelligent manpower? Where, 
outside the Liberal party with its obvious 
self-interest, is there a campaign for pro¬ 
portional representation, a system that might 
induce reasonable and competent men to 
enter politics even though they are reluctant 
to do so today, because of the failings of the 

R resent system so aptly described by Mr 
lacrae? 

Even as far as more tolerable, positive 
steps are concerned, where do journals like 
yours encourage the lateral thinking which 
is needed to ameliorate the situation? 

Where is the press agitation for a govern- 
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mem-owned export finance bank to assist 
transactions, which, for all the protestations 
of the City as to its efficiency, fall by the 
wayside because the social and the private 
dividend do not always equate? 

Where is the campaign lor a government- 
owned innovation corporation to under¬ 
write, say, 80 per cent of risky development 
projects which, even if successlul, may not 
fully repay their backers? 

Where are proposals for a positive 
dialogue with the unions for the setting up 
of “master and apprenticeship” systems 
which have served continental countries so 
well? 

The scope for proposals to aid the body 
politic is vast and the cost in real terms is 
msignilicam. 

Other countries are highly successful. 
We should be far more so. we have a basic 
sense of fairness and justice, a political 
and technological history, instincts un¬ 
equalled anywhere, and individualism and 
eccentricity not found elsewhere. If our 
politicians could concentrate in the first 
place on short-term stratagems to improve 
the situation, while working on the larger 
and more contentious issues, ignoring their 
self interest, we might just succeed. Yours 
faithfully, 

HemelHempstead, Hens Gi oKt.EMi-.iHR 


Aviation 

Sir- -I regret the pessimistic tone of the 
article titled “Beginning of the end for 
Lockheed?” (May 5th). The facts as we at 
Lockheed know them do not warrant the 
expressions of doubt you put forth. Two 
years ago there might have been some basis 
for such dire predictions about the future 
of both Lockheed and Rolls-Royce, but not 
today. 

Much has happened since the difficult 
days of 1971. Vi e have delivered 27 Tristars 
to four airline customers and are rapidly 
regaining the production stride and efficiency 
that were interrupted. Britain’s Court Line 


Multinational 

Business 

I he current issue ol this hlU quarterly 
reports in depth on IBM, Japanese 
foreign investment and the development 
of US policy towards multinational 
corporations. A news section analyses 
current events of concern to 
multinational businesses. 

Annual subscription £40 (US* 105), 
airmail postage £2 75 (US$7) 
extra Single copies £ 15 (US$40). 
payment with order please 

The Economist 
Intelligence Unit 

27 St. James's Place. London SW1A 1NT 


has begun service with its second L-1011 
after a fully automatic 5,500-mile nonstop 
flight from California. In recent months we 
have received orders for 47 Tristars, and 
some of our customers have increased their 
original orders after observing the initial 
performance in airline service. 

The Tristar fleet already is achieving 
dispatch reliability which compares quite 
favourably with other wide-bodied aircraft 
with considerably more accumulated flight 
hours. Pilots and passengers alike are pleased 
with its performance, and so are airport 
neighbours who are becoming used to its 
quieter sound. 

The problem Rolls-Royce has had with 
the f an discs has been serious for Rolls, for 
Lockheed and for our airline customers. 
But Rolls-Royce has made good progress 
in identifying the trouble and in developing 
a solution that will maintain reasonable 
airline schedules while phasing in redesigned 
discs. I believe we have this problem fairly 
well behind us, and I believe our customers 
share our confidence that production 
schedules will be maintained. 

It is not accurate for you to claim either 
(a) that "Lockheed has ceased to talk 
seriously about putting a long-range version 
of the aircraft with bigger Rolls-Royce 
engines into production” or (b) that “the 
company has even ceased to discuss with its 
bankers how to raise the extra finance to 
pay for its development”. 

We have active offers on the extended- 
range airplane out of a number of airlines 
both in the United States and around the 
world. And our sales teams are in frequent 
and regular contact with these potential 
customers. As I told Lockheed's stockholders 
at the corporation’s annual meeting only a 
few days before the publication of your 
article, the airlines are giving our proposal 
most serious study. 

Meanwhile, Rolls-Royce is progressing 
on schedule with development oi the higher- 
thrust engine, and it will be ready for test 
runs in September. 

When we have initial orders for a longer- 
rangc version, we will request formal 
approval of our financial sources and 
advisors. In the interim we are keeping all 
parties thoroughly informed on develop¬ 
ments and working on details of a suitable 
financial package. 

We have made substantial achievements. 
We believe the worst is over. Now is cer¬ 
tainly not the “beginning of the end”.-- 
Yours faithfully, 

D. J. Haugiiton 
Chairman, 
L.ockheed Aircraft Corporation 
Burbank, California 


Hanging 

Sir- -Miss Joan Hall, MB, is impertinent in 
suggesting (Letters, April 28th) that Labour 
MBs did not have a genuinely free vote on 
Mr Teddy Taylor’s death penalty bill. 

Unlike Miss Hall, 1 have on a number of 
occasions since 1970 found it necessary in the 
division lobbies to disregard the advice of 
my party whips. On this occasion I should 
have particularly resented any such advice. 


whichever way it leaned; there was none 
whatever. 

Either Miss Hall finds it unnatural that 
others should fail to be as bloodthirsty as 
she, or else she is judging the Labour party 
by the standards of her own party’s managed 
“free vote” on the common market on 
October 28,1971.—Yours faithfully, 

House of Commons, SW1 Gerald Kaufman 


Regional policy 

Sir —I am very largely in agreement with 
your articles on regional policy (April 14th 
and 21st), especially as regards the need for 
greater flexibility in the application of 
articles 92 and 93 of the Treaty of Rome. 
Anything which the community docs as a 
community takes rime—generally two to 
five years, seldom less than one: govern¬ 
ments can act overnight but may be ruled 
out of order later. 

What is required, in my view, is 
recognition of a very simple fact. There 
are a number of regions (eg, the west of 
Ireland, the Scottish Highlands and Islands) 
each of which has between one and five 
per mille (not per cent) of the community’s 
population, and an even smaller share of its 
economic activity. What is done in these 
regions and for these regions cannot 
possibly have a detrimental effect on the 
people of the community’s heartland, unless 
completely unrealistic measures are taken 
(eg, free air transport and freight from 
Stornoway to Diisseldorf), but it will enable 
those who live in Europe’s remote areas to 
achieve and maintain a reasonable standard 
of living. This will, incidentally, have a 
beneficial effect on the people of the heart¬ 
land, in so far as it will damp down inward 
migration and therefore the pressures on 
housing, transport, hospitals and schools. 
Hence there should be some understanding 
as to what constitutes unrealistic measures, 
and governments should be told that any¬ 
thing else will be acceptable so far as these 
areas are concerned. 

Secondly, 1 think the commission should 
review its doctrine of “transparency”. 
Beople with any sort of pride will not accept 
a direct social subsidy for living in a 
particular place which happens to be fairly 
remote, with a good local infrastructure but 
limited opportunities for making money, 
though subsidies of this type are quite in 
order. 

On the other hand there arc various 
indirect subsidies which could be envisaged 

- -lower rates of motor and petrol taxation, 
tapering railway fares (50 miles for £1, 
100 miles for £1.50, 200 miles for £2)— 
which are at present ultra vires but would 
hurt no one and would be very acceptable 
to people in such places. 

Finally, in the particular case of Scotland 

— a country without a government and a 

nation without international representation 
—I think there should be some form of 
observer status at Brussels. This might 
not guarantee adequate defence of our 
interests but it would remind the com¬ 
munity that we exist and would be pleasing 
to public opinion here.—Yours faithfully, 
Jedburgh Anthony J. C. Kerr 
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IN SOME BUSINESS JET& All 
THATS MISSING IS THE OUVE OIL 


When Hawker Siddeley design a business jet, we start with the 
people who’ll use it, and what they need it for. So the cabin size, 
layout and decor is dictated by people’s needs. 

Sometimes a purchaser asks for one of our high-density 
layouts—knowing that it will still give passengers more comfort and 
space than most airline economy-class seating. 

But most people choose our standard 8-place arrangement, 
where the atmosphere is roomy and clubby, and comfort reigns 
supreme—whether the passengers are working, chatting, eating or 
napping. Or just unwinding to Mozart (because the cabin of the new 
HS 125/600 is very, very quiet). 

Indeed, the standard 8-place HS 125 layout is so superior to 
what you'd expect in a hard-working, cost-effective, versatile 
business aeroplane, that most of our customers buy it off the hook, 
and refuse to change a thing. 

You may feel differently. 

But there's an easy way to flight-test your views. If a business 
jet is on your company's agenda, simply ring Hatfield (Herts) 

62345 and ask for the HS 125 Sales Manager. . , 

Try to bring your Chairman 
with you. But leave your shoe- 
horn at home. 

rjp HAWKER SIDDELEY AVIATION 

Kingston upon Thames, England 

Hawker Siddeley Group supplies mechanical, electrical and aerospace equipment with world wide sales and service. 
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Reliability begins 
with reliable parts. 

So we make our own, 
including the circuits. 

At Hitachi we make every part that goes into every one of our 
calculators. We also assemble them. So naturally, they function in harmony. 
Instead of going on the blink, they just go on, and on. 

We also make the most advanced and reliable large-scale integrated 
circuits, the HI LSI's.In a space about as small as the head of a match, each 
Hl-LSI contains over 5,000 electronic components. That's several hundred 
more than most other types have. And that's a big plus for you. 

"these components react so quickly that they assure ultra high-speed 
operation' And their greater number assures far greater reliability. 

Contact our distributor about Hitachi electronic calculators, the reliable 
ones They go over so well because they go on and on. 

0 HITACHI 


KK-181B: 

8-digit. Constant calculation. Decimal 
point: Floating input/fixed output, decimal 
designations at 0, 2 and 4. Auto shift 
mechanism. 2 calculating registers 


KK-521P: iJ-diitit, 1 memory Negative fig ur> 
printed in red with minus sign 



KK-521 ‘ 12 digit, / memory, lire gin ter ays ten 
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PROPERTY 


NORTH CORNWALL 

ST. COLUMB MAJOR 

FREEHOLD 

LEISURE SITE 

EXTENDING TO 

ABOUT 151 ACRES 

WITH PLANNING CONSENT FOR 

HOTEL. GOLF COURSE 

AND 

100 VILLAS 

TO BE SOLD BY TENDER 
RETURNABLE BY 20TH JULY 1 973 
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International Property 
Investment & Finance 


Office & Industrial Property 


Investment 

& Development Consultants 
Project Managers 

Mill Hill- 
Prestige 
Offices 
10.1 50sq.ft. 
Immediate 
*2 Occupation 


PEPPER ANGLISS 
& YARWOOD 

Chartered Surveyors 

Edward House 73 Brook St London W1Y2JB 
Telephone 01 • 499 6066 



King & Co., S.A. 

Rue Joseph II, 5/7 
Brussels, 1040 
Telephone 010-322 118660 
Telex 21931 


An integrated marketing structure 
covering both the 

United Kingdom and Western Europe 
has now been established 
for the ber\pfit of companies seeking 
industrial and office accommodation 
in these areas. 


King & Co 


1 Snow Hill Television House Yorkshire House 

London EC1A 2DL Mount Street East Parade 

Tel 01 236 3000 Manchester M2 5NT Leeds LSI 5SH 
Telex 885485 Tel 061 832 4865 Tel 0532 41441 
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LNG tomorrow. 

The way it’s going to be 

The boom is on. and the boom is going to continue 

The world LNG tnnker Heel of 19 K 0 is estimated at 22 
limes the size of today's fleet The global carrying capacity 
will be in the neighbourhood of (i ."> million cubic metres An 
average tanker will carry about Kit),000 cubic metres. 

The reason lor this fantasia expansion is easy to see The 
demand lor energy especially nonpolluting energy is growing 
faster than ear At the same time, (he conventional sources of 
energy are hemming more difficult to find and more expensive 
to develop 

Of course, liquefied natural gas won t pump itself into a 
storage lank for nothing More millions than you can count, are 
going to be invested in systems for moving the gas from places 
where it exists but isn't needed to places where it's needed 
but doesn’t exist. 

The system will include computers, and every variety of 
analyst, and whatnot, but its core will be a basic means of 
transportation- ships. Since two-thirds of the total outlay lor 
liansportalion is related to capital investment, construction 
costs have to be kept as low as possible Reliability must he 
-a-I built in and guaranteed, ll the ships stop, everything slops. 

So who's going to build these ships'* There isn't a qualified 
shipyard in I he world that wouldn't jump at the < bailee, but 
o II some of them havi a bel tor chance than others The 

We've already built two of the biggest LNG 
carriers m existence, the LNGG I’olar Alaska 

And we've improved since we built 

f-l 1 A improving Mind you. we're still 

using t lieGazTransport membrane 
t<‘« linique, for the moment nothing 
V can touch it in terms of < ost 

/ efficiency Self supporting tanks, 

bet it r Use ol the Invar steel Cost is down, capacity is up. 

We even invented an improved technique lor the trickiest 
pari ol the job. SO .000 met res of seam welds 

Most impoitanl of all. during the last two years we've been 
able to follow the day to dav performance of our two LNG 
tankers 

Nobody knows the ms and outs of big L.NG's the way we do 
Today vve'ie ready to build LNG tankers for 12b,000 ot 160,000 
cubic met res 

We're not saying we re going to build the world’s LNG 
tanker fleet all by ourselves But if we were asked we wouldn't 
need much help. 

If you'd like to know more about t he Kockuins/Gaz 
Transport method for building I.N'G carriers, just write to the 
Communications I )ept. Koekums, Lack, S 201 10 Malmd 1, Sweden. 

iKOCKUMS 

n«'*' Kockumn MekanlakaVwtcatadi AH 

Ships to meet, the world's demands for energy. 
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Carrying on 


It is a pity there were, no concealed listening devices under 
the table Mr Kissinger shaicil with Mr Brezhnev near 
Moscow this week, or a! any rate none available to 
western ears. The Russians have taken no part in the 
dismay expressed by other people about the Watergate 
affair. That is partly because they are in no position to 
moralise about it : to the Soviet leaders what happened at 
the Wateigate in June last year, and the .attempt after 
June to conceal what happened, are part of the normal 
exercise of political powei, and the only thing that may 
have surprised them about the whole business is the fact 
that it should threaten President Nixon's control of that 
power. But it is also because they are likely to be the chief 
beneficial irs of the Watergate business; and what Mr 
Brezhnev has been saying to Mr Kissinger this week will 
have reflected the advantage they see for themselves. 

The Russians can recognise the consequences for Mr 
Nixon of the situation summed up by the I.ouis Harris 
opinion poll published this week, in which the Americans 
consulted said by a majority of six to one that Mr Nixon 
ought to stay in ofliee, but added by a majority of five 
to three that they thought it would be hard for him to 
become an effective president again, ft may be that one 
or the other of those judgments will turn out to be wrong. 
There may be new disclosures that will oblige Mr Nixon 
to resign. The allegations will soon be flowing through 
four separate channels in Washington (see page. 47'. It 
is also entirely possible that when the various investigating 
bodies have finished their work a majority of Americans, 
including a, majority of Congress, will unreservedly believe 
Mr Nixon’s categorical denial on Monday that he knew 
anything about either the original raid or the cover-up 
operation. Mr Nixon is behaving as if hr thinks that is 
how it will turn out. He is carrying on with his work, in 
the apparent belief that in the end his pow'rr will be 
unaffected; and that is the outward conclusion of the west 
European governments. But it is at least as likely that the 
outcome will be an inconclusive mess : neither innocence 
vindicated, nor complicity proved ; the White House 
spattered with a mixture of mud and suspected white¬ 
wash. The weakening of presidential authority that that 
would cause could have profound consequences. 


The first effect would be to shift the balance of advant¬ 
age in the present negotiations between the United Stales 
and the Soviet I'nion. The basic fact of Russian-Amcrican 
1 elutions today is Mr Brezhnev’s recognition that any 
attempt to revive the growth rate of the Soviet economy 
will require western assistance ; that much of this assist¬ 
ance will have to come from the United States ; and 
that he will need help for quite a long lime to come. 
The embarrassing failure that Mr Brezhnev's space pro¬ 
gramme is now experiencing (see page 71 ) would have 
had wide -and damaging -coverage in any other cir¬ 
cumstances. Mr Brezhnev has his troubles. That is why 
the latest congress of his communist party, in 1971. is 
said to have decided that Soviet foreign policy might 
have to be subordinated to the need for western aid until 
well into the 1980s. 

The Brezhnev price list 

In icturn for the willingness to provide such help, Mr 
Nixon is asking for a number of things from Mr Brezhnev. 
He wants the Russians to limit their own supply of aid to 
North Vietnam enough to make, the North Vietnamese 
comply with the terms of the ceasefire they signed in 
January. He wants Mr Brezhnev to agree to remove 
some Russian troops from eastern Europe, so that Mr 
Nixon can bring just enough Americans home from Ger¬ 
many to keep Congress from demanding the retmn of 
even more. He wants the Russians’ agreement, in the 
strategic arms talks in Vienna, not to make their nuclear 
striking force unmistakably bigger than the American 
one, and not to prevent the Americans helping Britain 
and France to keep their nuclear armouries in service if 
Britain or France asks lor such help. And he wants some 
token concession from the Russians for instance, more 
freedom of movement for east Europeans that will give 
this .summer’s conference on “security and (o-operation ” 
in Europe at least the look of plausibility. 

None of these things is as important to Mr Nixon as 
American economic help is to Mr' Bie/.hncv. because in 
none of them is a direct American interest so completely 
dependent on the other side’s goodwill. But they add up 
to quite a shopping list, and it is a list that affects some 
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of America’s allies in a major way. The trouble is that 
Mr Nixon may now have to add another item, on his 
own account : the request that Mr Brezhnev should help 
him out of the Watergate mess. 

Mr Nixon’s appeal foi the confidence of the American 
people rests in large part on the argument that he has 
organised a successful foreign policy, which is true, and 
that only he ran continue it : which may or may not be 
true, but the Russians ran help to make it appear true. 
If Mr Brezhnev says he will turn up on schedule for his 
planned visit to Washington next month, and if that visit 
seems to be leading on towards even a superficially success¬ 
ful security conference later in June, and troop-cutting 
talks in the autumn, there will be more Americans who 
are willing to sav that they do not want to know the 
truth about Watergate, and there may be fewer Congress¬ 
men who will want to pursue the truth to the bitter end. 

The point is that Mr Brezhnev can sec this quite as 
clearly as Mr Nixon can : and it has to be presumed 
that Mr Brezhnev is readjusting his own price list accord¬ 
ingly. The readjustment may take the form of a demand 
for easier terms for the credits he needs to buy American 
technology ; or a smaller cut in the Soviet army in east¬ 
ern Europe than the American cut in the west ; or a 
refusal to discuss freer movement in Europe except for 
carefully supervised parties of ballet dancers and the rest ; 
or a bland insistence that Russia’s supply of weapons to 
North Vietnam is no business of America’s. Of course, 
Mr Brezhnev’s price list will not be spelled out quite as 
crudely as that, at least in public, any more than the 
original connection between what Mr Brezhnev wanted 
and what Mr Nixon expected in return was spelled out 
w'hen the President went to Moscow last May. But the 
point will be made ; and it will be surpiising if Mr 
Kissinger has not been getting the first hints this week. 

The effect on others 

If he has, and if Mr Nixon continues to believe that his 
reassertion of authority needs Mr Brezhnev’s help, the 
balance sheet of the Nixon foreign policy will come out 
worse than it need have done for the United States. 
For the countries which still depend in one degree or 
another on American power wielded by an effective presi¬ 
dent the consequences could be more directly unpleasant. 
North Vietnam may not be able to take immediate advan¬ 
tage of Mr Nixon’s troubles by resuming the attack in 
South Vietnam right now, because the rains are beginning 
and General Giap’s divisions usually prefer to fight on dry 
ground. But it must be reckoned that another offensive 
later this year or early next year is more probable now 
than it was a month ago. ft is not just that the Russians 
are less likely to listen to Mr Nixon when he asks them to 
send fewer arms to North Vietnam, ff the present mood 
in the United States continues, Mr Nixon's ability to use 
his air force against a new offensive, which before the. 
Watergate crisis broke might have had public acquiescence 
for several weeks, will probably now have to he measured 
in terms of days. The North Vietnamese, who always 
judge their next move against the likely lesponsc of 
American opinion, can see that perfectly well, ft would be 
one more facet of the weakness of a President still in 


office but without a reserve of public confidence to call 
upon. 

The European allies of the United States have some¬ 
thing to lose too, and not only in the balance of strength 
between American and Russian troops in central Europe. 
Mr Kissinger’s speech on April 23rd calling for a new 
relationship between America and western Europe may 
already have become a casualty of the Watergate business. 
This is not because it got less time cm television and less 
space in the newspapers than it deserved ; that would 
not matter if the men in Europe's governments whose 
job it is to get hold of Mr Kissinger’s text and work out 
their replies thought that a serious dialogue could now 
begin. The problem is that Mr Kissinger’s speech was 
deliberately written in general and imprecise language, 
to prevent the Europeans feeling they were being given a 
take-it-or-leave-it proposition and to encourage them to 
come up with a wide range of ideas in reply. But there 
is now so much uncertainty about what is going to happen 
in Washington that the European end of the conversation 
has not really opened its mouth. 

The Europeans do not know whether Mr Nixon will 
be able to get the sort of trade bill they could live with 
through a Congress in which the forces of protectionism 
may be even less amenable to his discipline than they 
seemed a month ago. They are, therefore, even more 
reluctant than they were before to accept the American 
idea of linking discussions about trade to the matter of 
who should do how much for the defence of Europe. The 
two subjects are connected ; but the more uncertain it 
is whether Mr Nixon can come across with his part of 
any future deal the more cautious the Europeans will be 
about committing themselves ro a negotiation in which 
they will be asked to put their stake on the table. 

The majority of European governments still do not 
understand the importance of Japan in the non-com¬ 
munist world ; they will therefore be happy to take the 
vagueness of Mr Kissinger’s reference to Japan (that it 
should “ ultimately ’’ become “ a principal partner in out- 
common enterprise ”) as an excuse, for skirting around that 
part of his speech. And they might pardonably be uncer¬ 
tain, from what Mr Kissinger said, whether the United 
Slates sees the future in terms of a relationship with some 
kind (jf single west European entity, or whether it would 
prefer to go on dealing with a group of separate European 
states. All these things need questions and answers across 
the Atlantic, starting now. The fair question is whether 
the effects of the Watergate make that possible. 

Go or stay ? 

It sounds like a prescription for starting again : for the 
resignation of Mr Nixon, and his replacement by a man 
unencumbered by these doubts and this entangling new 
obligation. The investigations, and the doubts, might drag 
on for much of the rest of this year; whether Mr Nixon 
is ultimately vindicated is less important, for the purposes 
of American foreign policy, than the damage that can 
he done in this time. If the American constitution made 
it possible to hold a new election, or for the Republican 
party to choose his successor, it might be best for Mr 
Nixon to go. The Sun and Mrs Martha Mitchell, at any 
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rate, arc agreed that he should. 

But the constitution requires Mr Nixon to he succeeded 
by Vice-President Agncw. Mr Agnew is a more intelligent 
man than his enemies have been prepared to realise. He 
is not unfamiliar with the world, and there is no reason 
to think he does not understand the broad outlines of 
the. Nixon foreign policy. He even has virtues Mr Nixon 
lacks, a sense of humour for one. But, for all this, a 
President Agnew would come into office with some large 
handicaps. He has had no chance to grasp more than 
the outlines of what Mr Nixon is trying to do with the 
Russians and with the European community, and both 
those negotiations are coming to some sort of climax 
in the next few months. Mr Kissinger cannot do it all 
for him; Mr Kissinger has contributed a lot to American 


foreign policy, but it is Mr Nixon who has set out the 
basic guidelines, and taken the majoi decisions, and done 
the culminating pieces of negotiating. Mr Agnew might 
not even be able to persuade Mr Kissinger to stay on 
his staff. And his standing with Congress and public 
opinion would not necessarily be any better than Mr 
Nixon’s: he would, after all. be the heir of a eat at lysm. 

On balance, it seems better that Mr Nixon should 
slay : unless what is now only hearsay becomes damning 
evidence, oi unless the cost of continued uncertainty 
comes to seem too great. Mr Nixon’s foreign policy 
has been damaged, but it may still be possible to limit 
the damage, and it is still his policy. Even in the heart 
of a hurricane it has to be irmembered that the rest of 
the world is still there. 



The substitute for men 


If the western alliance really insists on having too few soldiers to put up a 
plausible defence, it will have to fall back on new kinds of nuclear weapons 


There is a world outside the Watergate. In the middle 
of the debate about what Mt John Dean might or might 
not say. President Nixon was still able to address himself 
to the defence of the non-communist part of the world 
at the end of last week. What he had to say about 
defence in his state of the woild message has an immediate 
relevance for Europe. 

Mr Nixon has piomised several times that he will 
not order unilateral troop withdrawals ftoni Europe. But, 
in his weakened position in W ashington, he nun' feel under 
pressure to secure a quick agreement with the Russians on 
troop reductions even if that means accepting terms less 
favourable than he would have held out lor in ■ aimer 
times. If that happens, some European governments will 
be encouraged to cut back thcii own defence spending 
at a moment when most of them are not spending enough 
to equip their existing armies pmperly. What is abun¬ 
dantly plain is that the whole concept of deterrence needs 
to be looked at again to determine whether or not the 
defence arrangements that have made it impossible for 
the Russians to use their loimidable mililaiy strength 
as a means of political leverage in western Eutope arc- 
now at risk. 

Mr Nixon’s state of the world message insists on the 
need for a flexible response. In conditions of nuclear 
parity between the superpowers the Nato alliance, must 
be able to defend itself by means short of an all-out 
nuclear response. If it were not, their might one day be 
a temptation for a Russian government, in some yet 
unforeseen crisis, to launch a conventional attack that 
would leave the Nato allies with the choice between 
instant capitulation and a nuclear iespouse that would 
produce the world’s first nuclear war. 

The problem is that, even in advance of the possible 
American withdrawals, the Warsaw pact countries have 
been steadily increasing thcii edge over the Nato allies 
in central Europe, in terms of both weaponry and man¬ 


power, A recent Nato report shows, for example, that 
the number of Russian tanks in central Europe has 
incieased from 14.000 to -jo.ooo over the past year, 
which gives them a lhrce-to-onc lead over the Nato allies. 
I here are those who will aigue that the disproportion 
in conventional fences can be at least partly compensated 
for by technological innovation fair! in particular by the 
use of helicopters and hand-held rorkets against tanks) 
and by the leslrueturing and redeployment of the Nato 
forces. There is room for hope that France can eventually 
be drawn back into effective co-operation with the Nato 
fences in Germany although that is certainly not an 
immediate piospcct—and it may also be w'ortli con¬ 
sidering whether some of the southern Nato forces (for 
example those of Italy) might be redeployed farther 
1101 th. But it is far from clear that all these measures 
would be enough to slop a Russian armoured column 
reaching Munich in a < ouple ol days. And there is still 
that looming problem of the \rnerican troop reductions. 

The other possibility 

It is in this context that the third option has to be con¬ 
sidered : the use of the kind of tactical nuclear weapons 
that might make a Russian conventional attack too cosily 
to be worth trying but might not, on the other hand, 
trigger off a generalised nuclear war. It is now reported 
that the Ameiieans have been exploring the possibility 
of building miniature nuc lear warheads that would both 
produce less ladioactivity and be more accurate than 
existing weapons. The Times on Monday gave one 
account of the kind of warheads that might be feasible. 
It is open to doubt whether it is technically possible to 
produce a nuclear waihead that would have an explosive 
force equivalent to only 50 tons of TN T ; the smallest 
warheads currently in use are between five and 10 
as powerful. It is equally uncertain whether it would 
be possible to limit the radioactive fallout to the point 
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where such nuclear weapons could be as “clean” as 
non-nuclear devices. Bui certainly a great deal has been 
learned in Vietnam about making bombs more accurate 
by new methods of laser guidance. 

The technical din iissiou is the less important half 
of the debate on tactical nuclear weapons. Few people 
expect to sec mini-warheads deployed on German soil 
within the next five years The major part of the debate 
revolves around the question of whether the distinction 
comfortably drawn by armchair theoreticians between 
tactical and strategic nuclear weapons is a real one. Is 
it conceivable that a war might one day be fought on 
a clearly defined battlefield, where nuclear weapons 
would be used by each side against the other’s troops and 
military bases, but not against major civilian targets such 
as cities ? It is hard to see how, once nuclear weapons 
had been introduced, it would be possible to prevent a 
rapid escalation if the battle continued for any length 
of time—which in these circumstances would probably 
mean more than six or seven days. The only reassuring 
thing that can be said is that after the start of hostilities 
there might be a few days, or at least hours, during which 
the two sides could sum up the position on the ground 
and attempt to come to terms, before either resorted to 
an all-out unclear attack on the other. 

If both sides were equipped with miniature tactical 
nuclear weapons, which they would be unlikely to want 
to use against towns, the limited nature of this initial 
nuclear confrontation would be clearer still. It must be 
admitted that if nuclear arsenals were expanded in this 
way, there would be an even greater temptation than 


at present to draw upon them as soon as the shooting 
started. The west Germans will be less inclined than 
anyone to rejoice at such a prospect, since the “ clearly 
defined battlefield ” in a tactical nuclear war is likely 
to rover much of their country. But it is no good 
pretending that western Europe is in a position to avoid 
any consideration of any sort of nuclear weapons. It 
seems that nearly all the Soviet army’s recent manoeuvres 
have been based on the assumption that tactical nuclear 
weapons, in some form, would be used from the very 
start in a future European war. The problem is there. 

Avoiding that choice 

Thinking the unthinkable about such matters in Europe 
is more than a rather distasteful intellectual exercise ; 
ii is the only guarantee that the Nato powers will not 
one day find themselves confronted by that impossible 
choice between surrender and the nuclear holocaust. 
Mr Nixon now seems prepared to let Britain share more 
nuclear information with the French—although Congress 
may object - which is sensible if he really does envisage a 
major American disengagement. But that is still very 
much in the future. 'The debate is bound to have a certain 
unreality, not because the Russian challenge is unreal 
bui because it is still hard to imagine another war in 
Europe that would not end in the nuclear bombardment 
of cities. The important thing is to preserve the kind of 
detenent that could pi event a conflict breaking out, 
and the kind of flexible response that would allow, if 
ii did break out, a pause during which both sides could 
agree; to draw back from the brink of an all-out war. 



Chequers revisited 

Mr Heath should aim to cut about £600m off Government spending, and 
use it in a way that would keep down prices sufficiently to get a 
deal with the unions 


The Government and the Trades Union Congress are 
back, officially, on speaking terms again, six months 
after their lnist-up before the freeze. Mr Heath’s formal 
invitation to talks, issued on Monday, was promptly 
accepted by the TUC economic committee cm Wednes¬ 
day : it merely legitimised the clandestine tout arts 
resumed before Eastci. But this time the stakes arc 1 
higher. Mr Heath can deliver less by way of real income 
growth than he could last autumn, and must ask for 
more by way of wage restraint in return. The TUC, 
though, has learned that a determined government can 
make compulsion stick whenever it has popular support. 

The unions naturally began assembling a shopping 
list of demands for which they might trade their 
co-operation. In this they wen- encouraged by the- Leader 
of the- House, Mr Jim Prior, who indicated on Sunday 
that : 

Anything ran be raised, anything can be examined, 
nothing will be ruled out of order. . . Anything that 

will defeat inflation and ensure that the real standard 
of living of all the people will continue to rise. 


The TUC’s Mr Vie Feather spelled out some of the 
unions’ thoughts cm Tuesday. It needed little guesswork 
to assemble the following dozen “ideas": { 1 } curbs on 
further rent increases under the: Housing Finance Act ; 
(-j) control of bank interest charges; (3) quantitative 
and qualitative controls on credit ; (4.) controls over 
building societies ; (5 ) tighter controls on prices 

generally and selective subsidies cm basic foodstuffs ; ( 6 ) 
amendment or abolition of value-added tax; (7) higher 
old age pensions and better family allowances ; (8) 
more council housebuilding ; (9) a reduced British con¬ 
tribution to the European budget ; (10) price-linked 
wage inn eases specially designed to help the low-paid ; 
(11) more progress towards equal pay and worker 
participation; and (rj) amendment of the Industrial 
Relations Act. 

The unions suspect they have the Government over a 
barrel because prtc es have risen so rapidly since the wage 
freeze began. But the Government is in no mood to buy 
agreement at any price, or to accept an agreement in 
principle that no one intends to observe in practice. 
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/.«/u, Ltd V/ Rcrtrrii Siren, Ijnulon IC./. 

The next time you’re looking for a shop, 

shop around. 

When you want something that’s absolutely right for you, when second best won’t do, 
you shop around, don’t you? 

So if you're looking for a shop, you should do the same thing. You should find the 
most experienced people in the commercial property field and ask them to help. 

One of the people you’ll ask is Savills. 

At Savills, we have over UX) years of experience. Not just in selling, buying or letting 
shops, either. We also specialise in offices, factories and warehouses. 

It doesn’t matter what size or where, even in Europe and Australia we can deal with it. 

So the next time you’re shopping for commercial property, make sure we’re on your list. 

Savills mean business. 

E SAVILLS ^ 

COMMERCIAL RESIDENTIAL AGRICULTURAL RATING 8. BUILDING SURVEYORS 

20 Grosvenor Hill, Berkeley Square, London, Wl. 01-499 8644. Telex: 263796 
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Curbs on rent increases, tighter controls on prices, interest 
rates and profits (if technically possible), and even food 
subsidies are worth consideration. Each in its way can 
help to reduce inflation, even though distorting demand. 

Concessions on family allowances, old age pensions, 
special help to the low-paid or women workers are 
only possible within the total available for real income 
increases and must be traded off, with union agreement, 
for smaller shares elsewhere. Worker participation, which 
is likely to be ill-thought-out, and amendments to the 
Industrial Relations Act (see page 70) are cosmetics. 
They arc not make-or-break issues to the wage-earner, 
however much they may appeal to those union leaders 
(seldom the moderates) who see a chance of exploiting 
the Government’s weakness. What does matter to the 
ordinary worker is expansion in his standard of life. 

Here the Government faces a challenge from another 
quarter. Today’s fashion among economists and in the 
City is to belittle Mr Heath’s success so far with wage- 
price controls, and bemoan each new indication of 
Britain’s economic boom. It has become respectable to 
advocate a return to the performance which made 
Britain, with Ireland and Italy, one of the three poor 
men of Europe. 

What risks of overstrain ? 

Certainly the macroeconomic problems facing Mr 
Heath are formidable. Everyone is agreed that the 
economy is now growing at a pace which cannot be 
sustained for long. The volume of retail sales in the. 
first quarter of 1973 grew by 12 per cent at an annual 
rate, only partly because of the sudden spree to forestall 
the introduction of Vat. In the past year unemployment 
has fallen by 250,000, and some labour shortages are 
now evident. The public sector borrowing requirement, 
forecast at T4..J billion for this year, is more appropriate 
to a year of deep recession ; it spells trouble for the 
money supply. The visible tiade deficit is running at a 
record high. It is not surprising that many sensible voices 
are calling for a hall. But the arguments against a 
restrictive autumn budget can be simply spelled out. 

Britain still has a large reserve of unemployed labour. 
Its industrial productivity went up 9 per cent last year, 
and is now at last rising as fast as most of its competitors. 
British exports are competitive on world markets, thanks 
to the success of wage-price controls so far and the effec¬ 
tive devaluation of the pound. The boom, though rapid, is 
still delicate. The recent surge in consumers’ spending 
was financed largely from savings, which were 
abnormally high last year ; a slowdown in it is going to 
come naturally, and soon. At the sign of a restrictive 
autumn budget the incipient investment boom could 
collapse. Rises in taxation would be bound to increase 
costs and prices. They might throw Britain back into 
the stagflation from which the country has so recently 
escaped, and would certainly wreck all hopes of union 
support; whether overt or covert, for wage-price controls. 

Fortunately, Mr Heath is determined to stick to his 
growth strategy. But the problem of a necessary 
reallocation of resources is real enough. If exports and 
industrial investment are to take a larger share of 


available resources, which they must, private consump¬ 
tion and government spending together cannot run 
ahead of the growth in output. Since acceptance of a 
deal on wages in stage three will be possible onlv with a 
reasonable growth in real personal income, it is real 
government spending on goods and servic es with h should 
be. cut first. The time has come, therelon-, for the 
Government to revert to the public spending stiategy on 
which it was elected. 

These axes, please 

As an earnest of its intent, it should scrap at least 
one large prestige project : Maplin, tlie Channel tunnel 
or the commercial introduction of Concorde. None of 
these would give any immediate large savings ; but the 
chopping of two out of the three would set the right tone 
for a white elephant hunt. The next most obvious 
candidate is overemployment in the nationalised 
industries. Instead of reducing deficits bv price increases 
they should be made to slim their labour foiccs, as 
private industry did in the shake-out. If l.ilxnu and 
resources cannot be shaken out of inefficient scrims when 
there is a boom and they are desperately needed else¬ 
where, they never will be. 

Similarly, spending under the Industry Act should now 
be sharplv restricted. During the tceession headlines such 
as “A thousand jobs saved ” could be regarded as good 
news. Now they arc bad news because they mean that 
the Government will have to take steps to get a thousand 
people sacked from more efficient industries instead, so 
as to cool the so-called overheating of the boom. Lame 
ducks should be quickly killed off, and local authority 
spending subjected to tough controls. During the wintei 
of 1971-72 Lord Rothschild’s think-tank was asked to 
suggest measures that could start reducing unemployment 
by ro,ooo a month very soon (ie, to recommend instant, 
inefficient, labour-intensive projects). Now it should be 
asked to suggest measures which could curb the fall by 
a stated target each month (ie, to recommend instant cuts 
in inefficient, labour-intensive projects'. In his incomes 
policies Mr Heath borrowed heavily fiom American 
experience. In the now netess.uv policy ioi cutting 
Government spending, he should do the same : and 
borrow from American ideas such as the planmng- 
progiamming-budgcting system and recent output- 
budgeting by the General Accounting Office. Not all 
projects from these schemes sue.reeded in cutting waste 
in public spending, but a few have done so spec lacularly . 
send out a civil servant to report which one or two 
could be instantly transplanted line. 

The object should be to be able to c ut about 1 per cent 
of gap -sav Lfiooni off next year's public: spending 
bill. This is common gimmd between those who want 
a slowdown anyway and those who suppmt the strategy 
of continued economic growth. Mr Heath should give 
them their Lfioom worth of flesh off unnecessary 
government spending, but use it to keep clown price 
inflation (pieferahly bv cuts m Vat, if necessary by food 
subsidies' in ways that would win acceptance of stage 
three from union members, and maybe even union 
leaders. 
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A government at last 

The putting together of Mr Den Uyl's new coalition in Holland may not 
have ended the series of political vacuums the Dutch have recently 
learned to live with—but not to love 


Who needs governments ? Not, on recent showing, the 
Dutch. The new coalition headed by Mr Joop Den Uyl 
that was at last ready for office at the end of the week 
has taken more than five months to assemble. And the 
long drawn out political crisis really goes back much far¬ 
ther than November’s general election. Holland has not 
had a government with a majority in parliament since 
July of last year, when Mr Bicsheuvel’s coalition came 
apart. And that coalition had lasted for only one year. 
There has been no real stability since the election of April, 
1971, in which the former right-centre coalition of 
Liberals (conservatives) and religious-based parties lost its 
majority. In both the 1971 and the 1972 elections the 
Labour party gained ground, but not enough to bring it 
to power even with the help of its two minor allies. Now 
its leader, Mr Den Uyl, has managed to line up a 
majority that looks remarkably like that of the 1950s. 

But there is no prospect of Holland quietly reverting 
to the simpler political patterns of those days. The old 
moulds are broken. Dutchmen are no longer content to 
vote on primarily confessional lines for Catholic or Cal¬ 
vinist parties that might lean now left, now right, accord¬ 
ing to circumstances—above all, according to their need 
for allies. Ten years ago the Catholic party could win 
50 of the. second chamber’s 150 scats ; now it holds only 
27. The two main Calvinist parties’ combined strength 
has slipped from 27 to 21 seats since 1971. The parties 
of both left and right have gained ground, and there 
has been such a proliferation of new protest groups that 
die 150 scats are now divided between no Iewer than 
14 parties. This polarisation and proliferation have under¬ 
mined the old habit of compromise. The crisis is not 
necessarily over, even now. 

It can be cured 

Holland’s political ills do not appear incurable. Its 
multiplicity of parties is the product of an unrealistically 
pure system of proportional representation. Only four of 
the present 14 parties in parliament got as much as 
5 per cent of the total vote in Novrmber ; the introduc¬ 
tion of a threshold, which is an accepted part of the 
PR systems of Sweden, west (iermany and other countries, 
would get rid of the splinters. The transition from 
religion-based to ordinary parties is already well under 
way. Not only have the confessional parties suffered 
swingeing losses ; they have failed to maintain a joint 
position, and each of them has been torn by internal 
disputes. It is possible to envisage the emergence of a 
simpler and more practical party pattern, with a centrist 
element acting as arbiter between clearly defined group¬ 
ings on left and right. 

The question remains, however, why and how the 
Dutch have found it tolerable to get along without an 


effective government for such long periods. There have, 
of course, been caretaker administrations ; poor Mr 
Biesheuvel was left to plug the dike with his thumb for 
almost as long as he had been in office with a majority 
behind him. And the new polarisation lists not wholly 
destroyed the old instinct for consensus politics. Although 
the government formed in 1971 represented a last effort 
to keep a right-centre combination in power, its policies 
were clearly influenced by the voters’ swung to the left. 

The Dutch voter lias long been accustomed to the fact 
that the party he supports can never win power with a 
clear mandate to carry out its own programme ; it must 
alw'ays bargain with coalition partners and get the best 
compromises it can. So the voter may well regard a 
caretaker government as just another compromise. The 
papers arc just as full of stories about haggling between 
parties when a coalition is in pow’er as when it is merely 
in prospect. All this may help to account for the fact that 
a poll taken more than a month ago revealed that more 
than a third of the Dutch electorate thought that a new 
government had already been formed. 

The Dutchman’s readiness to tolerate prolonged political 
vacuums may also be partly accounted for by the unin¬ 
terrupted working of an efficient and non-partisan admin¬ 
istrative system ; and by the. fact that, as an enthusiastic 
member of the common market, Holland is not merely 
resigned to seeing many of the decisions that affect its 
fate being taken in Brussels, but is actually keen to 
strengthen the community’s institutions at the expense of 
national sovereignties. Until recently, there was also the 
reassuring quiet hum of the powerful machinery for 
resolving labour disputes that the Dutch had installed 
soon after the second world war. The wave of strikes 
in March and April, however, confirmed the fear that 
this machinery is no longer coping with inflation. 

Other things are changing, too. No longer content to 
cast their votes piously in the direction of their families’ 
traditional churches, the Dutch are also showing more 
impatience with the natural tendency of both caretaker 
regimes and uneasy coalitions to shelve all the really awk¬ 
ward problems as long as they can. The recent electoral 
successes of Labour and its two small allied parties came 
partly because they alone offered a definite programme. 
Now Mr Den Uyl is about to take office, but his Catholic 
and Anti-Revolutionary partners will not let him carry 
out that programme. Impatience will revive, once the 
left has got over the pleasure of having a Labour prime 
minister for the first time since 1958, and the right has 
rediscovered its freedom to blame the government for 
the onsurge of inflation. The reshaping of Dutch politics 
will have to go a good deal farther before Dutchmen can 
expect their governments to combine the vigorous pursuit 
of policies with any solid tenure of office. 



“Th ere be none 
of Beauty's daughters 
With a magic 
like thee, itvnm 




You’ll see our girl in Japan. 

In Sydney. Or in Singapore, her home. 
You’ll meet her five miles high 
And there, serene in her sarong kebaya, 
she’ll eare for you in a way that only 
she knows how. She is the heart 

of Singapore Airlines. .. ^ 
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Every year we’re making the world a little smaller. 


We're now helping nearly l,S()() airlines and shipping 
companies shrink travel time around the world 
Chevron aviation fuels, plus advanced new oils, 
greases and high performance hydraulic fluids are 
increasing airline safety, and helping aircraft fly 
more hours to reduce operating costs. 

Special Chevron marine lubrication and fueling 
programs arc helping ships go further between 


overhauls and reducing turnaround time in port. 

Our service network provides laboratory analysis 
of customers' fuels and lubricants nearly anywhere in 
the world. And there's more. 

for further information on Chevron International 
and our services to airlines and shipping, 
write to Chevron International Oil Company, 

San Francisco, California WlOn USA. 

Chevron 


Chevron International Oil Company 
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BRITAIN 


Should we worry about gun 
laws? 


Firearms control is a good, clean cause 
for anv home secretuiv to take u|i 
Mi Robert (lair, who presented his 
green paper* on Wednesday, has done 
so with orthodox zeal, lie is, he said, 
supported by the thief constables ; and, 
to his mind, the issue i> not whether 
then* should he stricter contiols but 
what those contiols should he. 

The green paper is not short of 
ideas. Shotguns, the principal taiget o( 
its attack, should be subjected to the 
same contiols as “ section i " fiiearrns 
ililies, |)|s(f)ls and even more lethal 
weapons). Imitations should he banned, 
(inns should he marked with numbers 
to help identification Those convicted 
of \iolent crime /even if thev weie 
given only a suspended sentence) should 
he banned foi life from owning a fire- 
aim, Controls ovei faiigrounds and 
shooting galleries should be tighter - to 
applause, at least, from the British 
Safetv Council. No new collections of 
" souvenirs ” should be permitted, 
“ antiques" should lie more strictly 
defined, and there should be tighter 
controls on the use of aiiguns by 
young ]ico|lie fwhich cause a large 
proportion of shooting accidents). One 
condition of the grant of a certificate 
should be that the holder should not 
least; his gun lying around for the 
casual thiol. 

Mr (lair's ammunition is provided 
bv the annual volumes of criminal 
statistics. Violent crime is stdl rising, 
and offences of violence involving fire¬ 
arms have been lismg pcihaps twice as 
last, though the statistics aie a hit of 
a muddle and shootings still make up 
onlv a tins proportion of homicides and 
a lemaikahlv steads (8 jier rent! pio- 
|iortion of robberies. Firearms thefts 
have been increasing, too. But this is 
Mr Carr's fiist weak plank 

* HMSO . 52 jp. 


For it is uncomfortably tine that 
the sharp increase m firearms thefts 
came after the last tightening of the 
contiol screw, when certificates were 
introduced for shotguns in ii)f>8, And 
it is naive to suppose that, if there ever 
does come to be a shortage of guns on 
the black market, the average safe 
place in a certificate-holder's house is 
going to he anv obstacle to today's 
competent burglar. 

There is no doubt that a very large 
number of otherwise respectable |>eople 
keep a firearm illegally. Some half a 
million weapons ha\e been handed in 
since the second world war, hut amnes¬ 
ties get less and less effective. It is not 
even known how much ciime involves 
firearms which have never been 
licensed. 

Already, an enormous amount of 
jioliee time is spent on the administra¬ 
tion of even the present controls : one 
calculation, by a serving police officer 
who spent two years’ research on fire- 
amis control at the Cambridge institute 
of criminology, [rut it as high as 40,000 
police inaii-da\s a year. Certainly, 
nothing could he worse than the pre¬ 
sent virtually useless system for shot¬ 
guns , Inn the new regulations would, 
oil lus calculations, increase the tune 

.spent bv about two-thirds. There is no 
evidence that the present cumbersome 
system helps at all in the detection of 
crime, and It will be a long time before 
the bright idea of a numbering system 
for new guns is of use--a gun has a 
longer life than a ear chassis. As for 
a ban on imitations, Mr Carr, waving 
bis clenched fist m 11 is jacket pocket, 
illustrated that lie was well aware (hat 
anybody can fool anybody else a good 
deal of the time, however much toy 
production is limited to brightly 
coloured and improbable looking 
weapons. 

The gloomy historical truth is that 



Carr: looking for safety catches 


Bo years of tightening firearms rontio! 
in Britain have been notable for a 
steady increase in their use in crime, 
marching step in .step with other trends 
in violent crime. That is not, of course, 
to say that there would not have been 
moie victims without them, or that 
anyone should be able to buy a sub- 
niachiriegiin at his local huidware store. 
But geographical parallels aie not 
encouraging, either. New York has had, 
since 1911, stricter controls than those 
now operating in Britain ; ami Switzer¬ 
land, where virtually every male of 
lighting age is in the reserve forces and 
keeps his rifle or woise - plus ammuni¬ 
tion by the hack door, had, in 1971, 
so low a recoid of the use of firearms 
in crime that it was not independently 
refolded in polne statistic-. 

If Britain's cities become much more 
lawless, it will become impoitant to 
keep guns away' from nervous but 
respectable citizens who might begin 
again to think of keeping them for 
self-defence. (The present late of 
certificate-holder- to household- in the 
major cities is only about 1 in 200 ; 
in verv rural aicas it i- ovei 1 m 10.) 
The licensing sv-tem will 110 doubt be 
useful foi that. But diet aie baldly 
Mr (lair’s present target lie may well 
find that lie look In- most effective 
action against fireaims as Home 
Secretary when he increased the penal¬ 
ties for then u-c m last ve.n’s (.luminal 
Justice Act. Bv t oniji.n :son, the control¬ 
ling bill he hope- to mtrod.ne m-xt 
session could be almost an irrelevance. 
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Ulster 

Blowing up and 
talking out 

Ulster passed an ini' nviable landmark 
oil Monday rnghi. 1 lie lenorists who 
let oil bombs m t lookHown and 
Belfast at th.it nine probably did not 
know it !or; they were sending the 
nunihei ol In mb'' exploded since the 
present tnmliles bewail in iqfrq to over 
3,000. I h;ii liumc sloes not include the 
iiundn-ds moie which were defused by 
the a'my or failed to go oil. 

It is a source of lesentmcnt in Ulster, 
paiticulaily among Unionist politicians 
and the army, that such figures, plus 
the continuing toll of imlitaiv 
casualties, do noL receive quite as nuu li 
publicity in most British newspapers 
as tho occasional lapses oi stupidities 
of individual soldiers. On Wednesday, 
for example, it was lather more fullv 
reported that Lord (lari ing ton, the 
defence, seete.taiy, had apologised to 
Mr Oerrv Fill. the Social Democratic 
and Labom party MB, bc( ause two 
soldieis bad attempted to blackmail a 
ili-vear-old hotel porter into spying 
on guests and stall. It will not seem 
a particularly heinous olfenie to most 
soldieis (01 civilians m Northern 
Ireland, either) ; but because the l>oy 
was given the c<iderianie .ill. Mi Fill 
still wants to know whether then- are 
another 27 m the same piedicameiit. 

Mr litt will no doubt net the 
parliameulim sup])ort he expects for 
liis inquiries, for to some MBs such 
eleai-cut issues ot 1 ivil hhertv tome 
as a welcome relief from the com- 



Faulknor: talking tough 


plexities of the present political 
situation in Ulster. No Westminster MP 
is going to speak out about that unless 
he is forced to do so. Certainly, many 
of them are apprehensive enough in 
private about the increasingly hard tone 
that Mi Brian Faulkner is being 
obliged to adopt in order not to be 
outflanked by the even harder Protes¬ 
tant politic ians who want to wreck Mr 
Whilelaw’s white paper. 

The nllnial Unionist manifesto for 
the June elections to the assembly will 
not be published for a couple of weeks, 
but on Tuesday Mr Faulkner outlined 
liie main nine points that will be in it. 
Some of those demands seem in diicet 
eonfliet with the white paper proposals, 
although in fart the Covcmment will 
not have much difficulty in living with 
most of them. Bui Mr Faulkner is 
going to be pushed by his opponents 
I mm both sales to explain what he 
means In agreeing to the concept of 
power sharing except with “any whose 
primal v object is to break the union 
with (beat Britain.” Does that rule out 
dialing poivei vvith the SDLP 

Mr Heath has made it dear that to 
satisfy die white paper lequuements 
some members of the future executive 
in Ulster must not 011K be of the 
minority but elected by it as well. Yet, 
ic.distil ally, the (mvernment does not 
expect Mr Faulkner 01 any other 
Unionist to share power with any 
C.alhohc whose connections are suspre 1. 
From now to June jBth it might be 
wiser to tcly on people tathei than 
w ords. 

Addictive drugs 

Out of date _ 

It .1 so-called piohlrin jmxlucos fom 
acts of Path anient in seven years, not 
to mention the regulations arising from 
them, one can be pietty sceptical about 
the usefulness of legislation in this 
respect. The Misuse of Dings Act, 
which iraehed the statute (rook two 
\eais ago, will come fullv into force 
oil Julv 1st It follows the Dangerous 
Dings Act of lut>7, which provided for 
the notification of addicts to haul chugs 
and pinluhited doctors fiom prescribing 
for them ext ept nuclei licence ; the 
similarly named act of mb',, which 
codified earlier legislation and fulfilled 
an obligation nuclei an international 
convention ; and tin* Drugs (P.ievention 
of Misuse) Act of iqli.j, which brought 
the amphetamines and LSD (lysergic 
arid diethylamide) under control. 

The new act lepeals those three 
measures, controls drugs according to 


their potential harmfulness, distin¬ 
guishes between trafficking and 
possession, and enables a substance to 
be controlled or to have its category 
changed by ordcr-in-council. The 
flexibility allowed by this last provision 
is one of the act's virtues ; so, too, 
would be the power it gives to prohibit 
an irresponsible doctor from prescribing 
controlled drugs were it not for the 
delaying action imposed by the appeals 
procedure. But the act was introduced 
by the Labour government more than 
three years ago and subsequently taken 
over by the Conservatives. It therefore 
reflects official opinion of 1969, which 
111 that year had had to come to terms 
with the Wool tori committee’s recom¬ 
mendation that cannabis offenders 
should not be subject to (hr same 
penalties as offenders possessing or 
supplying heroin. In particular it 
recommended that people in possession 
of small amounts of cannabis should 
not be setu to pi ison. 

Luckily, the Misuse of Drugs Act 
does not reflect the first furious re¬ 
actions of Mi Callaghan, then home 
secretary, and Ins shadow, the present 
Lord Chancellor, to the Woolion com¬ 
mittee’s report. It does at least 
authorise research to be earned out 
into cannabis, which should help to 
deter mine what tin* long-trim effects 
of smoking it are likrlv 10 be. And 
cannabis is separated fi<>m heroin, 
moiplune and LSD and classed with 
the amphetamines and codeine as a 
B chug, unlawful possession of which 
attiacls a maximum penalty on indict¬ 
ment of live \ ears’ imprisonment 
instead of the present 10 But the maxi¬ 
mum penalty for supplying or intend¬ 
ing to supply cannabis (and all other 
drugs in classes A and B) is raised 
from 10 to i] v ears’ imprisonment. 

No one iilidelriled by tilt* prospect 
of a 10-vear sentence is likrlv to be 
pul off bv a longer one ; and in any 
ease the separation of supply and 
possession is based on the outdated 
belief that drug abuse in Britain is 
encouraged and fed bv sinister Mafia- 
like figures, whereas it is ninth more 
likrlv to be a group activity with 
fi lends supplying friends with whatever 
drug or combination of drugs is avail¬ 
able and fashionable at the time. The 
barbiturates—the drugs of abuse for 
older women—are not. at present, to 
he controlled, and alcohol and tobacco 
remain the most widely abused drugs 
of all and highly profitable for govern¬ 
ments. Will the young, faced with 
these distinctions, be any more 
impressed by the new legislation than 
thev have been by the old ? 


the economist may i a, 1973 



Is this a time to do business? 


Sunday in the City. The bulls are penned, the you couldn’t find a better editorial ei ivironment. 

bears chained up, the brokers arc back in their tudor. Ifyou’ve a company report to make you a mldn’i 

It’s the one day in the week when the nation’s have a more attent ive audience, 

investors can hear themselves think. Ask Lloyds Bank or the Midkind, or Hambros 

—The day they’re open to suggestion, information, or Bovis or Slater Walker, or some other of the 
and advice. giants who regularly use us. 

—The day they read The Sunday Times Business You’ll get more done on Sunday througl 1 

News. The Sunday Times Business News than you might ii 

From all pails of shareholders’ Britain the a month of Mondays in the City, 

loudest sound on Sunday is the rust le of t hose Call Richard H. Selmon, 

deeply informative pages. Financial Advertisement Director, 

If you’ve got a corporate image to keep up on 01 236 2(XX) extension 362. 

The Sunday limes Business News 
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SUN ALLIANCE & LONDON 

INSURANCE GROUP 

The following arc extracts from the circulated 
statement of the Chairman, Lord Aldington 


Tin 1 i!i f-n :miply juxtifv Lho confidence vvl-" h I was 
lode 1 .. • \ jin*' . n veal apo Tin* profit befon* laxnl i li.'i HVfi.OOO 
1 Mil,pill . v -1 *i 1 L|9 111.i.OOO Cut 1071 and cammes per '•hare at 
•1.'* nnp •. imp ue wit h Mh 9 Ip. an meiease i.( i.**'- , 'T;.i I)»it*c tors 
r ,ri \ e ■!« 1 I o »•» ( :i final diV idend of 7 l» I.Sp w i! hi nil dedm I mil nl 
tav »vlm h, together with an iniputafion f ix i*ii*<!if '< XV.panel 
I lie inn-i nn 1 1J \ ulcnd ul 9 ."ip. m.iki's a total dr*.t i dm I mu lor I hr 
Vr.u equivalent In 10 FJfip jut shuic. rompaii'd v* 11}l l hap lor 
loVi. Mur for thr ( urrenl restriction wr would li.ivr declared 
a I co'er dividend 

In *■ pili* of tin* verv Mriiitir.ini iinpi nv ••»!!» nl m n* .nil:- over l he 
last few yiMis, l hr total undei wril iie |»r<»l’l \va • still hr low f>‘ ‘, 
which mom virw is insullu-ient in r elation to I he <\clical 
(liana Icr of insurance hnsuu-*.. and Ili»• rcituuiiv llial 1'iuin 
linn* lo linn* wr .-'hall hr called upon In ah*>nrh om share nl 
rntastroplnr losses. 

Dm mp recent s cm *, whrn inllaf mn Inn hrrn so preat a ptnhlem 
In those wlm have had I In* la 1 I. nl ri'M'miii; Ini .miIj- tandmp 
Hinms, wr have taken -Ui-ps liuMiiph the revenue .irnmnt'i In 
rnsurr l hr ailcqmu \ of nnr i i*s»-i v i s I,nth Ini i bums made lull 
not flrd and claim-* sncinird lull iml rrpnilrd I his piocess 
i nnl min*** 

The pill p<>■*( nl llu* new In ill ■ ik • • I 'ump Hilis Hill i* wrlconir 
In :\nv pood in-uuuucc rompam and to llu* puhln fur it i-. 
designed to imptovr ll.r pintrrlion lm pnlic\ holders. Hut l 
hope llint Pai liamcnt v \i 11 haul thr jicpcrlion power to whal 
is nece.s.airv ind will not in ike it pn-eihlc lm anv dov eminent 
in impose upon round cnmp.mirs m llu- indiistrv massive 
mipeclinii pinteduirs ,u henv v »nst to tin* lax paver and 

< nmpany alike 

Home* Fire* 

A sat islaclni \ piopf lae aiyun hci n rielm veil Recent cxpcri- 
cn< 4 r has maided ic* lo make *> mimhrr of ralinu reductions in 
certain tiadrs. Hut it would he a mistake- to eount open eon 
rlithms tvmnmmi' a - favour.tide Oner upam their were no 
.ilninrm.ii weather claims and, apait from Norlliem fnTind. 
fin* wii-t.'ifie' fipure-* remaiMrel at the 1 f*71 level 
Although the Monopnlirr l , ninmi.. , aon criticised 1 he wav in 
which mduslri.il lire hu.-ane**'* was conducted h\ tin major 
eumpaiiii".. wr ail ronvinri d that Ihi-ir remains a need lor 
discipline 1 and cn ope) at inn m provide stability and adequate 
i apai it \ 

Homo AocifU'nl 

1 ad \ ear 1 indicate el that this account was moving tow.uds a 
pioliinhie ha-.is and l am pleased to sav a worthwhile pmlil lue* 
in fait hecii achieved Factors Mich as mllilion and luphei 
coiirl awards an* constaiitlv mciea aier the cost nl hahihtv 

< hum', and d mn.uii- unp< i at ive t hat 11\»* tale, rhare.ed should 

I aUc aei'eiunl e «l t h« m- In nils -.iik r it mev it a hie • t hat a manlier 

nl claim.*cannot he hnallv .settled for a pinlonued per md. 

Ilomi* Motor 

All hnujrl. niu pnv.lie car .it count showed a mammal In s, nin 
!mmi mol nr accounf as a whole lias at l«i -.1 maile a small 
pinfif ami we should imv. hope le» achieve a modeM uifplu * 
rath veu if w* aie pei'i.itnd t»» mala- reasonable pM'imuni 
mi I'M*.-.-* In oft M*t I he in- in < la mi** c • >-1- due lo mllct inn a n> I 
( h.illt’i- in las it mn | h diev 

Life* 

‘)m nr*\ lm-iiii•• • ]mwed a Mil' 1 la'il,. 1 1 mi ie-ise, and the pro 
• )< S V.e I. l\ •' made- VM 111*1 Iml h i\i he-en p(is f )|i|i> willmul t hi 
cat Id '.ism nl I lie * lie . loi' «■ 

The t aluit eon e it l In* 1 at-' 1 1 ind • if S'lj* A hi lie and I • 'ini. n 
•V - ur.tM e 1/1*1. e|i*.-losiel a disi i ihotahlt* surplie for tin* 

I I le-uni'iMi of i."'in <*'inpo*'l will l! I '».'mi llu'ei vear -* .i r -n. 
and t»0" . . >1 t hi * h i** h.-cn alloc iti *1 to policv Imldi is pin lucmr 
nnpi i'Vi el and cnmpetdive I'oiuim-n. 'fie* contnhut ion le» 1 *r« »tit 
and 1.0 * nl id a il’ it(M) compares w it h Chd'-hlHH) hist \e-.,r 

Keinsuranro 

Income • Imwed a marked mi rr.m' and. despite* unlavouiahle 
results imm I'lTiam iaireipi*an terntones. a small surplus 
e me-med niamlv due lo better fire experience and action taken 
.n ('ill liei veals tosti emit lien our outstanding loss i (’serves 


Engineering 

The National Vulcan, with us new radiographic, chemical and 
melallurmi al lahotalones in Manchester. is suilaidv equipped 
to become a leading mdcpemU'iil in.-.pecl.inj; nut horny in 
Europe and. m spite of increased e'l.nnis and expense costs, it 
has made a fat per contriluilion to (lioup profits. 

Marine, Aviation and Transport 

The 1970 account has run off with it reasonable piolit and we 
have transferred flint to Profit and Loss, hut I must sound a 
note of wainim> that, however skilled om underwriteis mav 
he. if lntpiudeiil competition is not ourhed. then* is a (hinder 
I hut t lte.se ac< omits *n*nornII\ will slip hack into deficit 
Our fund now stands at ■ f>H ,t(>l premium income, compared 
v\ it li I Id in 1971. 

Overseas 

Tlie overall profit m the hinted States on (lie I'S. statutory 
basis amounted to $0,719,000< ompaicd with $(»,7.'{2.00t» in 1971. 
and we eoneratulate om Man*up'is, (’huhb iV Son hie., on 
anol her evcellent result The t’anadmri lesitlt*- have improved 
hut show a mm pin-il loss. Elsewhere results were mixed, with 
di-uippointinp losses in Austialia. lJel/mm and I’rmiee, an 
improvement in New /.calami and llennany, and cm client 
re! ults from Smifh Aim a and D'-nmai k. 

Investment 

Investment income m the (ieneral Fund*- incr«*ase<l hv IO",. 
to i!l I hilt and would have been lupher In ovei t! I70.00t» il the 
leceipt of certain dividends had not been delayed for tax 
reasons. The excess of market values uf Stock Kxchanpe 
securities over hook value., in the tieneial Fund-*, was AiWSm 
( ompaicd with fill Ill 111 the pieviolis ve.’ll and ill the L,fe 
Funds l'H)9m eonipan*d with tsam. 

Conclusion 

Tliiil we have achieved a level ol profit in relation to our 
premium income heltei than any of our major Hritish com¬ 
petitors is due part I v to a number of decisions taken seveial 
veais apo and part l\ to the hipli standards ol manapement and 
person d lcadciahip shown h\ the principal menihei s of the 
t Iroup's maiiiipeiiH’nt learn. I have seen ample evidence <*f 
enlhusiasm and the desire further to improve eHiciencj and 
pi old lo justifv me in lepeatinp to \oii the niessape of confid¬ 
ence vv Inch I pave Mm last \enr, .ind in sayinp to all who wink 
m our (Iron), Thank von lor w«uk well done 
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Labour party 

Benn strikes again 

Mr Anthony Wedgwood Benn certainly 
knows how to create the maximum 
emban assme.nt to his own party. Last 
year there was a series of gafi'es cul¬ 
minating in his strange behaviour as 
chairman of the Labour party con¬ 
ference at Blackpool ; on Monday Mr 
Benn delivered his extraordinary state¬ 
ment on Rolls-Royce Motors, liv Wed¬ 
nesday night th<* shadow cabinet was 
in an awful mess. Mr Wilson had 
apparently cleared Mr Benn’s statement 
in the erroneous belief that it hud been 
agreed by the shadow cabinet in Ills 
absence, which just goes to show what 
foolishness even Mr Wilson believes his 
colleagues arc capable of. 

It is still a little difficult to under¬ 
stand exactly what political benefit Mi 
Benn thought that he was going to 
denve fioni his "'solemn warning" to 
people thinking of subsetlbing to the 
Kollx-Ro\ce slide oflei that a futuie 
l.aboui goserimient would nationalise 
the company without paying compensa¬ 
tion (Bute apart from the fact that 
such a policy sounds remarkably like 
theft, there is not tin- slightest piospecl 
of am- futuie Labour cabinet agiceing 
to any such thing, howevet many ic'-o- 
lutions calling foi outright <oiifiscation 
ntav he adopted h\ Labout jiaitv <011- 
leieuce'-. In so tar as then* was anv 
considered motive foi Mr Benn’s 
hchaviom it piesumablv had something 
to do with his view, rather lastnon- 
ahle among left-wing ex-ministers who 
adopted a 'civ dilfeient one when in 
office, that resolutions earned fiv a p.trlv 
(onletenec ate manrlatorv on the 
parliamentary pm tv 

But even lieie Mi Benn got fiis facts 
wrong. Although a silly resolution was 



passed at the 1971 party conference 
calling on a future Labour government 
to renationalise without compensation 
any assets hived till' the existing public 
sector, Rolls-Royce Motors was never 
publicly owned. Challenged about the 
accuracy of his statement, Mr Benn 
now says that whether it was 
nationalised or trot 11 is onlv a techni¬ 
cality.'’ 

There is no doubt that Mr Benn's 
piece ol private enterprise has annoyed 
not only manv members of the pailia- 
nientary party, hut many trade union 
officials whose members' mtetests are 
directly involved. Indeed, many Rolls- 
Rovce workers were known to fie 
anxious to obtain shares themselves, 
and the issue was oversubscribed even 
without Mr Wilson's promise that com¬ 
pensation would he {raid if the firm 
was nationalised. 

Only two groups of people can obtain 
much satisfaction from the row. The 
first, of com sc. is the 'Lories, Mr Peter 
Walker, the Secict.uy of State for 
Trade and Industry, has demanded that 
Mr Wilson should disown Mr Benn and 
Tory Ml’s aie planning all sorts of 
parliamentary fun to rub Mi Benn’s 
lace into the dirt. The other happv 
people are some of the moderates in 
the parliamentary I alinur parfv. They 
have seen their party making ,111 almost 
mindless drift to the left 111 recent 
mouths without anv signs of fight com¬ 
ing fiorn the majority of the shadow 
cabinet. Mr Benn's adventine has 
diamatiscd the eleetoial risks of that 
sort of conduct. But whethei even this 
episode will have anv long-teim effect 
is doubtful ; within the next three 
weeks the Labour party national execu¬ 
tive will be approving a new poliev 
statement which is so extreme it will 
make Mr Bonn’s caper appeal tnvial 

Housing _ 

Council house 
sales talk _ 

Mi I leath's contribution to this week's 

municipal elections was a speech on 
housing on Monday evenuii:. Ml 
Heath batolv mentioned house prices, 
which, though now more stable, must 
still be the main reason why he feels 
the (iovernment's housing image needs 
brightening. 

Foitimaielv for him, for one Has, of 
frustrated would-be house-buyers there 
is another whipping hoy ■ La bom 
councils which refuse to sell to sitting 
tenants. 'There has been pirssuie fiom 
some sections of the ’Tory party for 


legislation to enforce the policy of 
council house sale which the (Jovern- 
ment, pledged n> increase home 
ownership, so stioiiHs .ulvoiates. But 
that so far has been work ii-Msted ; 
not only would it amove justifiable 
angei at yet another ir.ttn li..n m local 
autonomy, hut it would be a move as 
durtimaiie as politics wlinh oppose 
sales til any circumstance'. ,\• u is. the 
populatnc of council house s.p,-, .,, K i 
the cut oil when Labour coutn ih take 
uvei fiom 'Tory ones b a vety useful 
1 01 v weapon in local politics, 

Tigmcs published this week show 

dial then* weie Jj.uoo council houses 
sold in 11)71-7.' the first financial 
year 111 which .1 lairelv Toiv local 
government had full lieedom to do so 
under a Lay iciiiiai goveinment - 
eoilijiaied wilh cj.uoo the pirvious veai. 
Tor the calendar yc.u 107.:. the 

eijuivalent figuie went up io | ,,ooo 
lout ol ovei .{ill council dwellue's in 
Lii'd.mil and Wale*! hut will have 
begun to chop following l.aboui wins 
la-1 v eai. Tines, ev en .illowir t<u the 
jo per cent discount usually given, 
weie .ibsutdlv low an average* of 

L 7 1 H Ic>i the ( he.ltd London ( 'cm:n 1! 
in 11)71-72, am! C{.b{n in llmmng- 
b.mi, I'm example, .uni a national 

avdaeeof Cpg],. I fie dr ti set \ .duel s 
who ari.iiiee |!., r t i 1111" - had c leai h 
not 1 .Hit’ll t up with 'iillalie.il, lv.cn 
Tmv councils might tiunk ,i>',aiii now. 

Mart tage 

Wedlocked 


M.image lavs is the hugest teni.U'iui" 
knot 111 the ancient cnlanjlrmt nt ol 
chutth and 'tale. The le-nit is a 

hide, ni.s e "illusion 11I exception and 

alternative, vs hit li involve- the 
Registiai-( ienej.il in deeuline on the 
Ilona lull's of a leh'.ion and, anion.: 
othei things, having to cl'ul.ne ic!r- 
11 ms mai 1 i.igcs bogus not because tbev 
do not eonlomi to the piaerncs of die 
sect pci fill mil e them but beiau-e 
they Irausgiess the leijnui meiit- ol .1 
Civil col I tide t that is 'wallowed up ill 
the same peilminance. The pmblem 
is going to "-cn wotvc with the growth 
of non-C.hti*tiaii se ( is theie aie 
ah each, lor example, nimr Sikli 
than Ottakei mat 1 i.iees m T.ugi.mcl 
and Wales None too -0011, the Law 
(Commission undenook in iC)t)i), a, pa it 
ol its second pro ',1 amine of relmin. 
a n'view cit inairiagc* law. It has -uuc 
published a wot king papci and set up 
a winking paitv with (ieivenmirnt 
departments, fts final icport. pub- 
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lished on Wednesday*, rontuns the 
working party's conclusions ami the 
commission’s agreements ami ehsagiee- 
inents with them. 

'J'tie working pain's irpoit is not, 
sadlv, a very arlventiiioiis document, 
although it at least sm'ersts that 
the preliminaries fm all marriages 
should he uniform, and should 
he the tespoiiohihu ol the rcitistiars 
(though it wealth esc opts the Arch¬ 
bishop of C.uiteihiiiv s special licence, 
which at a "o is a nice little 

source i >1 iiu nine ioi the (lliurth ol 
Kin.’,land . \ licence Irom the rcgis- 

tiar, t. ■ 11 re*) than harms, would 
become- the in,a) preliminary to an 
Anglican mariueje .is to all ollieis. 

Hut it is on the locks of the mamaer 
itself that the working party comes 
to grid. The working party sa\s, 
quite m.htly, universal civil mama"r 
would he ohjectionahle to mam 
people: <dtei all, .]o pei cet.t ol all 
mani.i"es still take place- tn Atnduau 
(hut cl it's, and to shift the hurdeii 
ol those mati.a-’es on to the- n-gi- 1 1 a i s 
would lequur a con-uleialile me te.ne 
in inanpowet Hut that leases the 
state s.itli tlie imhappv hiisini-s., m 
imposin' a h.mi ol word- to he u eel 
in a 11■ Ii«<-1. 1 1 - eereinmr. (l i not e\ei, 
ll.'ipio Willi the" d.llel'-la e> hetw'-en 
the \ t if !n an and cud mani.iee 
forinulae. Hot esar'ijii'. till- -uirkii. • 
part i leel- that the t' I in imped I 
Itieilt •hold,! hi leplacecl in the sous 
hy tin- uoid 'iea-on " aiul that 1 1 
'hciidii he made c leaiei that the 
iti.ti: la-'i- ino-' he iiiono" 1111010 1 ; aho 

hek'we- that 11 should he made de.uei 
that .1 11.a/1.a e and r."i |ust a 

he 11 • a ha 1 1 1.1 .11 1 11.1 !h 1u ■: e> I 
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In. ndi\, 'hi- ■ oirnii'' Sion »•, .1. ii'.ahl'- 
to ,l"!lr With the* voiki.','; palls oil 
■•.ii'he: then- should lie am te-liic- 


tion to “ places, of worship ” at all. 

The problem was thrown into 
sharpest iclief when the working patty 
considcml what should make a mar¬ 
riage invalid, or void. Minors who 
succeed in mairving without parental 
consent are validly married, and that 
is to remain tine, hut how much 
should one insist on the form of words 
Heine followed letter for letter ? How 
can one m-aiie- that they have been, 
and that they were understood Ilow 
can one- prohibit “bogus” marriages 
without interfciintr with religious 
tn-edoin ’ The only wav out is to 
Hoist on civil matriage for all, Icav- 
ine rsnvoiie then free to follow whal¬ 
es c-r 1 eh"ions ceremony they wish. 

Local elections 

The name of the 
game_ 

It h.c- been another week of polls in 
the local c-lc-i turns. On Tuesday, the 
ic’luctant Siots went about electin'; 
then imuiti and distni t councils, and 
oil I huisilav tnil!in j u;i- "nine nil lot 
the lsi ",’lisli meticipohlan districts 

and tin Wc-Mi ilistiicts Impmtant 
a- Ihc-M local elections ,ue - paituu- 
li'l\ toi the Kiu'hsh mc-iropolitan 
di-ttic 1 U wa. mo;e a c|uestioti o! 
s. •!c• 1 i.ddlci cm i- than mete apatln 111 
lii'i-i place ■ 

In .0 I.t 1 a-, then- was am national 
j<!<-$* mic lost 11; (lie eicvtioii-, it was 
!al"c!\ 1'Hue 1 tjated on the hat'dr 1 c>I 

l.ivcipoo. I i\c- \c-,i|s a"o Mr ( sni 
t all. ill's oat - c hail man of his pal t \. 
w 1 - t !. I .iheta 1 me inlicr of 

I ■ • »•{ j a !■ iit\ ("iiu. 1! tins week Jus 
p,";. had I a , iiofit'lnl of ",1111m" at 
it'.; t paid-, w lb I.. 1 (,c 1111 il 1,ot loiniUi" 
tin l.i 1 "C t ■ 1 oi 1 p ,t i'll, flic I .ihei ah 
had on!, io hold then \o|r m ttic- Apnl 
up 11 o|,oi. 1 1,, 1 on!Us c'li-c (.1 >r 1 and si'ii 
tun iiii'ie w.uds lo -pi the coimnl 

i, ,| wall the lone. 1 1.1:*.11" w-eli 
In lun.I v. 1 ri 1 onls nine meml h iS ome 
I , s < ■ 1: " M 11 i ahii'ii meml.i |- base It T" 

ii. lt 1 1111 _■ .(.‘.out lie wav the l.ilu ials 

line pu heel tlci'i-cls is into 1t1.1t 
I : 11 ■ i. ■ ■ 1.. c and tin a (iiiu wilts lie not 
aiv.av- 'il-lii'andcd 1 10!<••■•!. omc Tmv 
a:, I I.ai'oii! Ml'- were hoping the 
I ;hi 1 il- would v. lit 1 .iseip. ml so that 
ihes a r 'd lie pwhh< ' could see how 
iiiueh I'n'.e d.fh' ult 1' is to deal with 
pi'.lilcnn than exploit i iiev.mcc-.s. 

As between the main parties, 
I alim,1 • niuumuni t.oeei had to he 
,-d out of the- ;ti I11 ■ -11-} 1 metropolitan 
di-tncts • 'I it icMtle-d that lu'iue it 
would not mean it was doing particu- 



Carr : Liberal pioneer 


lailv brilliantly, hut if it fell short it 
i oitkl he- very had news lor Mr Wilson. 

Some ol the names of the new c ouncils 
aie come to fo\ amateur psephologists, 
who might he a fur lost, for example, 
by die geographical significance that 
Labour easily field ('.alderdale or 
I'amesidr. (f.ildmlnlc is actually 
Halifax and chstnct and has no con¬ 
nection at ali with the (adder in 
I.anca.-luie. I he naming of some of the 
new distorts ha- had it' laicicai side. 
Willnl. tor example, was an acceptable 
description lor the mania'.-e between 
Hiikciilir.nl and \\ aliases. hut 111 other 
places |c.i lou'\ hc-twcen towns has 
1 -11 1 1c cl in the new cii'tncl councils 
Inin" called aftci small localities 
within tin- cl'st i i( t I ini' Hoot If. ( a osby 
and Sniithpiit t hi-come Seftcm . Hud- 
il.-i slu-ld, Speuhoioii'gh. Dewsbury, 
(.nine \ alic-y and Bat lev become 
Knklf-cs. and (Vest Bromwich, Old- 
hits Smethwick, etc. become' S.ind¬ 
well Kiiowslcs is abnosl exactly Mt 
\\ il'oii . 1111 red 1 -ttlhntccI constituency 

ol llmtiin: cmket and football 
lolloweis will ic-i ci'.-nisc- rialhild ; and 
I . 1 mc•' 11! 1 - is mil a misprint for the 
Thames hut the 1 on"lomeiate name 
ha a slim-' ol towns to the east of 
Mam hestei. 

(.iinlusion is hl.ck to he even more 
1 • uiipimiidecl when the p.uh.iinentary 
IHa.iii>i.i 11 1 iiinmissioiiei s gel to work. 
I line- is -till an MI* lot Smethwick, 
,dlhcui"h the c'ltiulx borough dis- 
upp'.iicd into W.1 ilex in iqbO. The 
1 on-titiienc \ become.- W.ulcg Last at 
the next "i-nc-ial elc-ctioii. although in 
the meant iuie W.nle-x its.-ll hits given 
was to S.indwell. T' es'-ide goes and 
Mnlillesluoui'li and Sloe kton-oti- Lees 
an- re-steued ax aclmmislrtitivc units just 
a- Micldle.shicuigh West is to become 
1 cc-sside. Th.orii:ib\ in p.n liamentary 
Lc* 1 uis. I’resumahly it is all designed to 
help someone. 


HM.SO -,'/|i 
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It'^ no seervt that lasso’s got mure going (or you it's no 
secret they'vo got more going for thomsolvos with Plessey 
Komot eeopiers they make the job of sending graphic 
information as oass as dialling a telephone number. 

When Hsso want to send a report or any ot her document to 
or Irum their refinery control centre's, or to their New York office 
they just feed their original into the Romoteeopier. 

In only -1 minutes you can send an identical coin of an A 4 
size original locally, or anywhere in the world where there's a 
telephone and another Romoteeopier 

There’s no possibility of human error No misunderstood 
message And no delay Just a permanent copy sent directly, 
instantly, and incorporating every detail of the original. 

It's not only Hsso who hove more going for them Kodak. 
1 .( 1 ., British Steel Corporation, Mobil, I PC, and many other 
companies large and small use Plessey Remoteeopiers 

If you want to improve your own communication system, 
find out more about the Plessey Remotecopier soon It’s as 
essential as a telephone today 


No other Facsimile machine has 
so many features you want 

The on 1% n unite • , np\niiiclnm llutt pioilwes 
iMTiMiirvui, dr\ < li i trif.1 it u • upies t lie w nr Id’- nm.-l 
proved ;i tkI u i •■plrtJ e.»p\ im* pin. i ,s 

The onh remote i npuiij ni:i'iiiiii' tli it c «ti ^ nd 

c • ip!* s .1- It li■( el\ i *■. tin *1 1 1 ciii* i!i|* 1 1 ‘li'pliiUli » >.s', * 

Tilt* otil v r|* , itrn‘i iti» niiii 1 1 .in tli;ii j mwirl- 
mi.u tended with *uir npl mii.i! t.u ilit\ ulnt h :n • i pt - 

lin nnuiiK ('.ill-1" pi«»«liu * i npirs 1 1 >i\ or 

Developed ,m*l piTlccti'fl l>\ i)n wmld s 1 .ul;« 
nunul.iclurn ot 1.n simili* mm limes, the I'le-sev 
Ri'inntccupuT cfiii <ln ni»*n■ Imi wmr hii'.mes-s tli.m urn 
ill her mat Imu olilstvpi \skfniiln lulldelmh imw 
Phone tin* K.i**suml( I 'ml .it (M *7 lihhti Or 

write to l , \icswnilr S/ili s Man.ii'er Dipt 1‘ 
l’lcsse\ ('ommimii .itu>n M Mem*, I .milled 
Tolwurtli Rim Smhiton. Sum \ l\T > ‘-‘NW 


SB PLESSEY 

Remotecopier 

Don't just talk about it-phone a copy! 
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Worldwide headquarters for 
disease control is the Atlanta based 
national Center for Disease Control. 

OX' participates in global programs to 
eradicate and prevent the spread of com¬ 
municable and vector-bome diseases, and 
conducts extensive applied rese;irch 
activities toward developing methods of 
diagnosis, control, and prevention. The 
Center trains about 10.000 health workers 




fe' 






from around the world and conducts 
seminars for thousands of members of 
professional societies and health asso¬ 
ciations every year. Teams of specialists 
are mobilized within hours to help quell 
such emergencies as an outbreak of 
smallpox in Yugoslavia or the spread 
of bubonic plague from Java. CDC adds 
international medical importance to 
Atlanta—the world’s next threat citv. 


Foi more about Atlanta 
contart Harold Carter. 
Atlanta Chamber 
ol Commerce 
1368 Commerce Building 
Atlanta,Georgia 30303 uSa 
Cable Atlantafax 
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THE WORLD 


International Report 



Peace seekers — Lebanon's army commander, a short-lived prime minister and Yasser Arafat—and a refugee camp after war 


The Palestinians slide towards 
a final battle 


FROM OUR LEVANT CORRESPONDENT 

The latest ceasefire between the 
Lebanese army and the Palestinian 
guerrillas, at ranged on Tuesday night, 
has a fan chance of sticking—for a 
time. Isolated acts of violence continue 
but the two rounds of heavy and 
continuous fighting, on May and-grd 
and May 7th-8th, drove home the 
incontestable fact that the Lebanese 
armed fences wen- prepared to hit the 
Palestinians with everything they have. 
The conflict also highlighted the lone¬ 
liness of the guerrillas’ position : it 
produced no sign of movement from 
pro-Palestinian Lebanese and the oral 
support from Syria amounted to little 
more than just that. In the first days 
of fighting, some Syrian-controlled 
Saiqa guerrillas crossed the frontier, but 
they did not join in the fighting : the 
first reports of clashes came aftc Tues¬ 
day’s ceasefire. 

The conflict is of major importance 
in that it looks like being the beginning 
of the final round of the battle between 
the Palestinians and Arab sovereignty. 
Final because, outside Lebanon, the 
battle has already been decided against 
the guerrillas: Lebanon is the only 
one of the Arab states surrounding 
Israel where the guerrillas still have, 
or had, a measure of freedom. The 


fact that some of the guerrilla leaders 
have now imperilled this freedom shows 
how' little they have learnt from their 
experience in 1970-71 in Jordan. They 
committed their men to a hopelessly 
unequal battle, which they had no 
chance of winning or even forcing to 
a draw. They completely underesti¬ 
mated tin* determination of President 
Franjieh and the coinbativeness of the 
Lebanese army. 

A particularly grave political and 
tactical error committed by the Pales¬ 
tinians was their attack on Beirut air¬ 
port. For the Lebanese this is far more 
than the country’s largest national 
economic asset ; it is a symbol of 
Lebanese prosperity and modernity and 
they are not just proud of it, they are 
fond of it. The pointless and ineffective 
attacks on the airport infuriated 
Lebanese of all communities and 
classes. There was never very much 
chance that army action against the 
Palestinians would split Lebanon along 
religious lines. This is an outdated 
myth. But the reaction to the airport 
attack, cutting across confessional lines, 
reduced the possibility still further. The 
clique of Sunni Moslem politicians who 
tried to exploit the situation last week 
have been recognised for what they 


are : cynical and power-hungry old 
professionals who have their own fish 
to fry and who would not mind fry¬ 
ing the Palestinians too. 

The consequence of the. fighting is 
that the November, 1969, Cairo agree¬ 
ment, which ha.-, more or less regulated 
the relations between Lebanon and the 
Palestinians for the past three years, 
has now been shot to pieces. The 
power balance between the two sides 
has been fundamentally altered. The 
issue between the Lebanese and the 
Palestinians in the immediate future 
is the (question of who is to control 
the refugee camps. Although the 
Lebanese assert national “ sovereignty ” 
and the Palestinians claim “ auto¬ 
nomy ” both sides are in fact talk¬ 
ing about the same thing : the need 
to maintain their self-respect. 

If the Lebanese government expects 
a return to the conditions prevailing 
in the camps before 1969, when the 
guerrillas assumed control, the Pales¬ 
tinians, understandably, will put up 
bitter resistance ; those conditions were 
incompatible with Palestinian self- 
respect Apart from bullying and 
harassment by the Lebanese authorities, 
there were the little known facts that 
for 20 years from 1948 the camps in 
Lebanon were under continuous cur¬ 
few cseiv single night, and that every 
visitor to the camps, including even 
some employers of the UN Relief and 
Works Agents. the international 
omanisation that keeps the refugee 
camps going, hail to obtain prior per¬ 
mission from the local authorities. 
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(>n the other hand, the Lebanese 
cannot be expected to eridme indefin- 
itet\ the (nesent situation in which 
the camps arc armed icdmibts from 
which the guerrillas make loravs to 
kidnap theii opponents and indulge 
in gun battles, it is at least to the 
credit of the gueinll.i leaders that m 
the second round ol fc'htmg this week 
fewei (amps 111 Beirut, and none at all 
outside, weie used as guertilla firing 
positions. Kin could he saved all round 
if, tor the first time, the camps were 
put under elfeetive United Nations 
coiitin! under the UN flag. 

One meicilul thing about fighting 
in the Levant is that a tremendous 
volume ol gunfiie does not necessarily 
mean a 1 orrespondingly high rate of 
casualties. This could mean that the 
total number of casualties in Lebanon 
is low m relation to the apparent 
fierceness of the fighting A hopeful 
indication is provided bv the fact that 
only eudit civilians were killed m two 
refugee camps, inhabited hv sevetal 
thousand people, which were the scene 
oi noisy fighting for gB hours l.nt week 
1 he veiy flmismess of the iclugees’ 
dwellings can mean fewer deaths under 
homhai dinerit. Still, this rneitv is 
stiictlv lelative 

Will their he further rounds of light¬ 
ing m tins final battle Almost cer¬ 
tainly, ves One itvtson is connected 
with the suspicion ol a number of 
Palestinians and Lebanese, although 
ofliciullv denied hv the nntiv, that 
some of tfie lecent fighting was, gen¬ 
erated hv “third parly" piovoeatems 
llieie no hard evideme ol this ; 
the siispii 1011 stems mainly fiom the 
lacl that some ol the explosions and 
gunfiic, espei iallv in Beirut's smaller 
disincts, had no t.uget hevond the 
appaient rieatiou of anger and panic 
I here was also the mysterious assas¬ 
sination of Mrs Yashiouti. a piomment 
Palestinian who had been influential ill 
bunging about last week's ceasefire. 
But thiid party (>i no third parly, there 
does seem to be a streak of suicidal 
inasoi liisin m tl if* Palestinian mentality 
which leads to self-fulfilhng pinphecies 
of thsastei. 

Israel 

Grumbles in the 
street 

SROM OUR lSRfl.lL C0RR1 .Si'ONDfNT 

The tanks displaved in Mon¬ 
day’s military parade through Jeru¬ 
salem were, the following inoining, 
poised outside the city a- though 
undecided whether to (lead south or 


X 

Security not the only concern 

noith The war noises (oriimg ftcmi 
I'lgypt and Lebanon's duel with the 
Palestinian guerrillas plunged Isiaclis 
hack tmm then silver jubilee celebia- 
t ions to then woikaday Middle Lastei 11 
setting But the nnhtaiy parade itself 
had contained less swagger and inuxclc- 
flcxing than the last tnumplial military 
show live yeats ago altci the six-day 
wai Only a pail ol Israels arsenal 
was paraded ; important weapons, 
some of local manufac.tuie and design, 
vine kept back. 

Israelis tend not to be fond of mass 
festivities and (hiring the weeks before 
the anniversary theie was wide¬ 
spread ciilKism of the authorities J01 
holding the paiadr at all when the 
enormous (osi could bettei be spent 
on relieving Micial piohlcms. But when 
the dav came, Jerusalem’s population 
ol 300,000 doubled overnight. I’he 
puiki became tent cities and attendance 
at the two nocturnal reheaisals was 
almost as lugh as at the real tiling 
The spertatoi-, who included some 
Aiahs. could hardly he described as 
iiiiiit.it otic zealots; munching their 
sandwiches, they watched with 
icstraint, interested in the lechnii.al 
aspects ol the pantile and enjoying 
the show and the shared national 
e\peiienre Astonishingly, and lor the 
Inst time, the iiovvds dispensed 111 
niderlv fashion without the familiar 
chaos. 

Although Israel's political leaders 
sounded off far less than usual, and 
spoke not at all ol the futme. the 
people m the crowd had much to say, 
then pi ('occupations quite dill'crent 
fiom those ol their official 01 unofficial 
spokesmen. Your average Israeli, 
incieasinglv confident of the country’s 


ability to survive, is far more concer¬ 
ned with internal affairs than external 
frontiers. He is now better fed, clothed 
and housed than ever before but he is 
increasingly concerned about the social 
gaps, the generation gap, slums, crime, 
the inefficiency of public services, end¬ 
less strikes, education, religious laws, 
the difficulties attendant cm much 
immigration, and, above all, the coun¬ 
try’s petrified political leadership. 

The same party lias been in power 
since independence, and indeed before. 
It is still unchallenged, although 
seriously divided against itself, and a 
7',-year-old prime minister mav not be 
allowed to retiie alter the October 
election ior fear that these divisions 
will tear her party asunder. Israel is 
certainly a democracy, hut no new 
forces have arisen to replace jaded 
leaders. This is generally felt to he one 
ol the great failings of this new society. 
Maybe, at 2",, Israel can climb out of 
adolescence and assume the matuiitv 
to face these pinhlems 111 the common 
acknowledgement of their pieseiue 

Ireland 

Descent on 
Dundalk 

r-ROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT 

In keeping with its undeitaking to lie 
a law and order government. Mi 
Cosgravc’s new coalition in Dublin is 
luudming its line against the IRA. I I10 
mtnistei for justice. Mi Pati ick Coonev. 
says the government will not reactivate 
its dormant powers ol internment 01 
leintioduie imlilaiy couits. But he has 
indicated that he will make full use of 
existing laws against illegal niganisa- 
tions. 1 iniiicallv, lie had been a severe 
entic of one of the laws he now 
thieatens to use ; when the DAil debated 
the Olfetites against the State 
(Amendment) Bill in Decemhei. Mr 
Cooney described it as “ repugnant to 
the basic principles ol justice and 
liberty.” 

It had generally been believed that 
ambivalence in Mr Lynch's old cabinet 
pievcnted the republic's police, the. 
ffardai, from acting as loughlv as 
thev wished Now. it is clear, they 
liave firm orders to arrest suspects 
and brine them before the special 
courts where a conviction for mem¬ 
bership of an illegal organisation can 
he obtained if a senior police office 1 
testifies that he believes thev are mcm- 
heis, Public ojiinion is firrnlv behind 
this approach, and no adverse reac¬ 
tion greeted this week’s arrest of nine 
men, some of whom were brought 
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befoie tin* special court on < bulges 
relating to possession til .mils and 
e.vplosiv cs, while, others we:** < li.m;ed 
with membership of the IRA. Sewn 
of the men were ai rested in .1 swoop 
in Dundalk after two unrelated 
incidents-- the wcddim: there of a man 
who had escaped from detention in 
Northern Ireland, and the killiii” of 
three Briti-h soldiers just across the 
border in Comity Armagh. 

Dundalk, an industrial town only 
a mile or two fiom the border, has 
lone been a 1 enter of IRA, and par¬ 
ticular h I'lovtsional IRA, activity 
About two sears ago up to 1 :yo Pro¬ 
visionals were living in and around 
the town. I’hev drank openly in 
Dundalk bars and hotels, often 

wearing visible guns. Some were local-, 
hut niort of them came from the 
north. They made rtiids, in hijacked 
ears, into Northern Ireland, biuniie: 
down customs huts, planting mines and 
boobv traps and taking on British 
patrols in shooting matches I trim 

which they could fall hac k easih 
across the border. The bonier area 
around Dundalk is crisscrossed by 

small roads “ unapproved ” for cross- 
border tiafTic and traditionally used as 
smuggling route,. The hilly aiea north¬ 
east of the town and the boggy, 
desolate countrs to the west weie 

used as IRA 'training mounds and 
for clumps of arms and ammunition, 
which were kept in deserted farm¬ 
houses. 

Now patrols on both sides ol the 
border have been stirruphenod. The 
Irish army has armouied cars and 
spotter planes putiolling by dav, and 
road blocks are set up by night. In 
Dundalk itself there are fewer sic,ns 
of IRA activity. Local sympathies air 
still strongly pio-IRA, licit 11 is 
believed that mrmv activists have left 
the aiea 

The Dublin governments toughei 
line was also indicated by the antt- 
IRA action taken in the Wicklow 
hills, south of Dublin, and 111 dork at 
the* beginning of the week 1 he new 
piime mimstei iiixlcilined his views in 
the oiie-dav Dad debate on 1 uesduv 
011 the Ihtlish white papei on 
Northein Iieland. On hehall ol him- 
sell .mil his government. Mr Cosgruve 
repudiated violence. At the same time, 
lie lin'd I the British (lovmunent to 
allow all "loups " with pteten-ions to 
a political followin'; " to contest next 
months Northern Iieland assembly 
elections; otlieiwise, lie aigued, such 
cioups would be “ in a position to 
exaggerate theii importance and sup¬ 
port.” 


Spain _ 

On Franco's right 

Although outsiders might find it hard 
to believe, tlieu* appeal to be more 
than a few Spaniards who feel that 
(Ieneial Fiancci lias been getting soft 
in his old age. Last week the citizens 
of M.idiui weie treated to the spectacle 
of a policemen's demonstration, aftei 
the murder of a voting police 
in,pec lor hv left-wing extremists during 
the Mav Day rallies. His colleagues 
blamed die minister of the interior, 
timer.il (laruano (long for his death, 
suin' the minister had banned the use 
of hrearms bv the seeuiitv forces on 
Mav Dav Their protest might have 
been slmiggetl off as a transient fit of 
pique but for the fact that <iener.il 
Inie-ta (iano, the chief of the (iuanlia 
(ijvil, and Admit.tl Nieto \11Uu1es, an 
intimate liieiul of (ic'iieral Fianeo, both 
tinned up to show their sviupatliv. 

So did the 1 hieftains of the fai right, 
inc luding Si Bias Pifiai and Sr S.inchf/ 
tiovina, the leader of the Warriors 
of (ihrist the King, who are allegedly 
11'spoiisiblc' for iceent attacks on libeial- 
iuiiicIitI piiests. None of these rrii'ii was 
pieparecl to let the muidei of Inspec lot 
rernandez (iimeire/ be cpncklv lor- 
gotten The first clemnnstiation was 
followed hv an elaborate IiiiH'uiv mass 
in Barcelona anil another mas, on 
Monday in Madrid, again attended bv 
('.ennui Inie-tu. The eiv that went up 
from the 1 polii emeu and fa!angi,t, this 
time was “ Jmesta to power ” and, 
alternately. “ the aiiny to power." 


The apparent resurgence of the far 
right in Spain poses an immediate 
threat to the so-called “technocrats” 
in the present government and to Opus 
Dei, the Catholic movement with 
which many of them have been asso¬ 
ciated. Chic of the ministers who has 
come under fire is Sr Lopez Bravo, the 
foreign minister, who was in London 
this week to discuss the future statics of 
t ubraltar. The fact that he w'as unable 
to budge the British Coverninent from 
its quite reasonable view that the 
future of Oilualtar must lie left to the 
Cihraltaiians themselves to decide may 
well he used against him by his critics 
m Madrid. Sr Lopez Bi.tvo was accom¬ 
panied hv the Spanish chief of staff, 
Ceneral Die? Alegria, a eultuied and 
open-minded soldier, who is certainly 
not sympathetic to the slogans in 
favour of an army takeover that were 
being chanted in the streets of Mach id 
tins week. He flew hack ahead of 

schedule on Wednesday afternoon. 

It is difficult to gauge the long-term 
significance of the policemen's protest 
muiches The most machiavellian sug¬ 
gestion is that they mav have the 

approval of (ieneial Fianeo himself, 
who mav have decided that it i- time 
to hi oak the' power ol Opus Dei -as 
he has broken the povvei of otiic-i 

gioups that have ,eived him 111 the 
pa,t, notalilv the Falangi- and the 

Christian Demociats. If this is so, 
the apparent sttengtli of men like 
< ieneral line,la and Sr Ida, Pifiai may 
be p.utlv illcisoiv (ieneial I i.uieo mav 
have given them fieo lem in older to 
weaken Opu, Dei, but without any 
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intention of rewarding them with real 
power. 

What is clear is that Spain is again 
entering a turbulent period in its 
[Kihtical history, as the problem of the 
succession to General Franco becomes 
more immediate and the rival factions 
m Madrid jostle each other to get into 
a winning position. Whoever inspired 
the recent right-wing rallies, thev point 
to a depressing fact a Unit most 
authoritarian societies - that it is easier 
to move them to the extreme than to 
the centre. Most of the falangisls who 
joined the protest marches were too 
voung to remember the civil war, but 
they have inherited a state of mind 
that has its roots in the 1930s. 

France _ 

Atlantic distrust 

fROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

President Pompidou has two important 
meetings on Ins agenda this month, 
lie is to meet Mi Heath cm Mas j 1st 
and 22nd in Paris, and Picsidcnt 
N'ixon m Iceland at the end of the 
month. It is no accident that the hist 
meeting comes hefoie the second II 
there is one les-on M. Pompidou has 
not feu gotten lioni ho days as de 
(iaulle's pi ime mmislei, 11 is that 
Fiance on ils own can (distinct a lot 
but cannot achieve a lot. And that a 
l.uiope winch speaks with nine 
ditleienl voices o no Europe at all. 
Hut.1111 is poientialb cither the stiom.' 
point 01 the weak one of a united 
Kmr>|ic, Pompidou-sivie. 

The French ate no keener than any¬ 
one else to see American troops 



An ocean still between them 


withdrawn from Europe. They have 
repeatedly said, even during de 
Gaulle's days, that tiie Atlantic 
alliance, and the presence of American 
troops, arc necessary to their security. 
Hut not at just any price. And here, 
they feel, thev can hope for inoie from 
Britain than from Germany, which, 
m the last resort, must put the 
American presence above any other 
consideration. Britain, like France, is 
not quite so weakly placed to resist 
American arm-twisting. This is partly 
for geographical reasons, partly because' 
both possess, however small, a nuclear 
fmee. 

The issue is how European, in 
French terms, Mr Heath is. lie has 
always had a good icputation in 
Fiance on this score. But leccnt events 
have weakened it. The French under¬ 
stand, but dislike, the failure of the 
British to join in the joint floating of 
Fit I currencies. They understand, but 
dislike, Britain's objections to the 
common agricultural policy, which in 
Pans is still seen as an indispensable 
clement, howrvei tattered, of Euro¬ 
pean unitv. And thev neither under¬ 
stand nor like the British tendency to 
believe that one can be a perfect 
Euiopcan and a perfect Atlantieist at 
the same moment. Thev believe there 
arc moments when the two imeiests 
clash. At those moments, where will 
Mi Heath stand .' 

1 he answets M. Pompidou is hoping 
foi would be ones that would enable 
Him to go to Iceland—assuming Mi 
Nixon lias not more urgent domestic 
ptohlems tattling 111 his i uphojTri¬ 
able to speak for at least two ol the 
European comimmm’s big four. The 
French claim to be deeply unimpiessed 
bv Mr Hissingo's new Atlantic 
chaiter. If this vague bombast means 
anything,, they say, what it means is an 
American attempt to pressure Europe 
hefoie the proposed autumn trade 
negotiations* into a general acceptance 
of principles which run counter to 
some of the principles which Europe 
will he defending at these negotiations. 

One of these principles is the right 
of the EEC to conduct the policy that 
suits it towards its associates. Another 
is that a “ fair " trade system dors not 
mean one biased to enable one country 
to run a perpetual capital deficit. And 
a third is that trade is one thing and 
defence another. In this last context, 
given the American tendency to link 
the two issues, there is one obvious il 
not over-publicised point for M. 
Pompidou to discuss with both his 
Anglo-Saxon friends. What, in the long 
run, is the future of the French and 
the British nuclear forces ? 


Nuclear tests 

Speaking up for 
guineapigs _ 

Diplomacy having failed them, 
Australia and New Zealand air now 
shifting to legal and naval rllortx to 
stop !■ ranee .staging more nuclear lest 
explosions in the Pacific air. Visiting 
ministers from both governments wen- 
icbufled m Paris last month. Ml 
Whitlani accepted a proposal that 
French scientists should come to 
Australia to discuss its Academy of 
Science's lmdings on potential 
casualties front fall-out. Mt Kirk 
1 ejected a similai oiler made to New 
Zealand. The scientists having held 
their talks ill Ganbcna, the two 
Pacific governments aie sending their 
altomeys-gencral to 1 he Hague to 
seek an injunction against Fiance 111 
the International Court. 

If tins approach tails, as U seems 
bound to do (Flame lias excluded all 
questions of national defence fiom its 
acceptance of the courts jurisdiction). 
Mi Kirk has undertaken to send a 
frigate into the Muruioa tea aim, and 
Mi Wlntlam has pioimscd a suppoi t 
ship to enable 't to prolong its stay 
then'. I'lie Flench tests ate expected 
to start around the end of this month. 

East Sunday, 111 an inteiview bioad- 
cast m Australia, the former Iiemii 
pnnie mmistei, M. Maui ice Come de 
Mumilc, claimed that the tests weir 
" not h.iimtul I01 the Austiahans 01 
New Zcalandets or anybody else." But 
the reports by the Australian academy 
and the atomic weapons saleiy com¬ 
mittee which were presented to parlia¬ 
ment m Ganhcira on May 2nd 
claimed that the blasts abeady set 
oil' at Mururoa may cause lietween yo 
and too deaths or disabilities among 
future generations of Australians, and 
that the figuic might use to more 
than !,ooo if a major explosion were 
staged at a time when xneteoiological 
conditions intensified the radioactive 
fallout over Aiistiaha. 

And Australia is .j.ooo miles from 
Muruioa. New Zealand is a lot nearer ; 
Samoa and Tonga are neater still ; 
the Gook Islands, foi winch New 
Zealand is res|>onsiblc, are French 
Polynesia's nearest western neighbours. 
And the 100,000 inhabit.mis of Flench 
Polynesia aie themselves getting leslivc 
about being used as “gumeapigs in 
mad experiment',” as their senatoi and 
deputy in Pans have put it in ail open 
letter to the prune ininistei, M. 
Mcssmer, in which thev also asked for 
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a French jefr.rendurn on the qucs'tnm 
<>t tr.msferiing 'the tests m I r.mce* 
Jtsell. Fiance may not care much about 
the late of the Polynesian-, I nit the 
Pacific governments an- ln.inul to; 
especially New /eal.inci % < hi I ucsda^ 
New Zealand's luhii" I alioui party 
elected Colonel Ch.nli-. Moiln Bennett, 
a Maori with a di'tuieui'hed lecoul of 
public semo'. a a- p>'-ideni. 

Germany 

Leonid cometh 

FROM 0111 BONN C.ORHI liPONOFNI 

Mi Brezhnev jnut'.i in Bonn next Fri¬ 
day !o sink the foiin.il Sonet seal of 
lu.od-liousehcepirH! m Europe on Hen 
Brandts Ostpohtik (nobody could he 
more (ht than Leonid], The visit could 
he as lu/ane m its was its that paid to 
Moscow bv Heir Brandt thice years 
ago when, on his arrival, the airport 
echoed to the tune that used to have 
the words “Deutschland, Deutschland 
iibei Mies ’ and a jac khooled Sm let 
guard o 1 honour did its tiaciition.il 
goosestep 

Late this week the Bundestag ratified 
the licutv hetwei n the tv\o ( .ennan 
states-, the* •'umrnuiri boinini o! the 
Ostpohtik. .Vlso this week the wet 
Germans and the (i/ec hoslo\ aks, given 
a belly shove bv Mr Brezhnev, were 
hard at it in Prague, trying to plug the 
remaining hc.le m the < Klpohlik awl to 
timid lutuie lel.ltloiis on the basis ol 
a toim ol wools which sac- that the 
Urpi Munich agieemenl nesei existed 
and vet agam tli.it il did 

So ec (■■ siiiuiv iti the ()-lpolmk gar¬ 
den .liould be loceis if it ucie not for 
Beilin The Russian- have always 
regarded Benin, m the phrase o| a 
( •<;111l.ici c <>inmeiilat'<i. ,i- a pledge m 
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t he relevant agreements make two, 
often contradictory, things clear : that 
west Berlin is not a constituent part of 
west Cctrnany and that the ties between 
the western sec.tois of Berlin and west 
Germans " will be maintained and 
developed " Some people in Bonn, not 
all of them iti the conservative opposi¬ 
tion, conclude that Russia, in making 
trouble, is being its legalistic bloody- 
minded sell. It should be pointed out to 
Mr Bicvhnev, they say, that not a week 
goes bv without some would-be escaper 
from east tier many being shot dead at 
the Berlin wall or at the frontier, not 
a practice tending to increase ami tv 
between nations Both Herr Brandt and 
Ins foicign minister, Herr Scheel, have 
promned to raise the Berlin question 
lank and squarely with Mr Brezhnev 
dm me his visit They are not likely to 
eel much change out of him. 

They got him 

THOM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

I'hev got him on Tuesday and he 
resigned on Wednesday. Ever since 
Noyemhei, when he lost the election. 
Hen R.liner Barrel, die leader of the 
( . 1 111s 1 1<■ j i [jenioii.it and Gliiisti.tn 
Sm ltd l "iiioii < oum-i c ative opposition, 
li.i- been h\mg on hurinwcd tune The 
tight winn ol die party and thou- who 
simple ai rust d him of lack of voter- 
appeal weie den i mined to gei iicl of 
hull 

\l a parly merlin" on I ucsd.iv, 

culled to disc II,S I.II tli S fill dips week's 

i .1 (l fit .lie'll <iehut'‘ .hi the lie.ilv between 
die two (.eimames coupled with west 
Germany's rnliv into the l"\. Heir 



Black day for Barzel 


Barzcl advised the party to vote against 
the treaty but in favour of UN entry. 
He was defeated by the narrow margin 
of ioi votes to 93. The next morning 
lie resigned from the; chairmanship of 
the opposition parliamentary party. 
Jle still keeps, for the moment, hi.s 
chairmanship of the CDU in the coun¬ 
try', but even that is likely to be taken 
awav from him at October's party con¬ 
ference by Herr Helmut Kohl, the 
prime minister of Rhineland-Palatinate. 

A new leader of the parliamentary 
party will be elected in the coming 
week. Who will it be The people who 
brought lien Barzcl down simply 
wanted to bring him down, and seem 
to have little idea of whait happens 
now. Herr Franz-Joscf Strauss, leader 
of the Bavarian GSU ? Not a hope. 
Too right-wing to unite the parly arid 
too . . . well, too Bavarian. Perhaps 
Herr Karl Garstens, a retired diplo¬ 
mat ? Perhaps Herr Werner Marx, the 
GDI’ foreign affairs expert Some, 
people an* also tipping Freiherr 
Richard von Weizsacker, a lawyer and 
lay mcmbci of the Protestant Evan¬ 
gelical church. 

Herr RarzcTs going, courageous as 
an act of hatu-kni, is unfortunately 
limed on the eve of Mr Brezhnev's 
visit. He more than anybody, if he had 
had the full backin'.' of his paitv, could 
have 1 onti ibuted .1 constructive and 
legitim.ite point of view. Instead tins 
1- left to .1 stand-in the fonnei 
chancellor, Hen Kuit-Georg Kiesingcr. 

Canada 

Now, the just 
society 

FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 

When the Canadian pailiament 
reassembled tins week ihrie was none 
of the expectation of an eailv col¬ 
lapse of Mr "1 mdeau’s minority govern¬ 
ment that these had been after last 
October's close election results. During 
the session that began 111 January, the 
ruling Liberals, now reduced to 109 
seats, learnt how to steer a course 
that would atti.ict the 31 New 
Democrats, who wen* mainly con¬ 
cerned that unemployment should fall 
and old ace pensions rise. Mr Robert 
Stanfield'- 107 < lon-.er vativc-, who in 
Jarman were full of ideas for fram¬ 
ing c lever no-confidcnce motions that 
would discredit the New Democrats 
if they failed to support them, have 
lost a lot of steam Gallup polls 
indicate that (Canadians are not eager 
to change the government, nor to con¬ 
demn the New Democrats for helping 
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If you’re there, we’re there. 


Wells Fargo Bank 

Where we are Auckland. Bangkok. Bogota. Buenos Aires, Caracas. Dubai, Frankfuit. l-long Kong, 
Lima, London, Los Angeles, Luxembourg, Managua, Manila, Manizales, Mexico City, Miami. Nassau, 
New York, Ottawa, Panama City, Quito, San Francisco, San Salvador, Sao Paulo, Singapore, Sydney, 
Taipei, (okyo In London Wells Fargo Limited and Western American [Lank (L'uropo) I united 
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Lalonde came out ol the shadows 


to keep it going. 

The Liberals have prudently given 
priority to generally acceptable legisla¬ 
tion : the first bill debated this week, 
for example, was one to ban the pos¬ 
session or use of wiretapping equip¬ 
ment except by the police and the 
armed forces—and who, in these 
Watergate days, can oppose such a 
law i Another new tactic has been 
to play down the prime minister as 
a personality and play up some of 
his colleagues. Mr Trudeau has duti¬ 
fully appeared as a quiet and some¬ 
what chastened man, happy to let the 
spotlight play on his finance minister, 
Mr John Turner, and his new health 
and welfare, minister, Mr Marc 
Lalonde. 

Mr Lalonde in particular has given 
the government a fresh gloss. Before 
the election he was obviously influen¬ 
tial as the principal secretary in the 
prime ministers office, but he was still 
a rather mysterious figure. In several 
ways he was regarded as Mr Trudeau's 
alter ego—a lawyer who had also 
studied jxjlitiral science and 
economics, had taught law in 
Montreal, and was one of Quebec’s 
firm federalists. 

Last autumn he stepped out of the 
shadows. More than a quarter of the 
federal budget of $5 billion is already 
spent on health and welfare, and Mr 
Lalonde has now persuaded bis 
cabinet colleagues that another $1 
billion should go in the same direction. 
This was the nub of a working paper 
on social security that was accepted 
last month by the welfare ministers 
of all the to provinces. In the 
Canadian federal structure, welfare is 
a particularly controversial issue be¬ 


tween the provinces and Ottawa. It 
was a quarrel with Quebec about wel¬ 
fare that frustrated Mr Trudeau’s 
1971 bid for a new constitutional 
charter. So Mr Lalonde would have 
done quite well if he had merely 
obtained unanimity on a weak com¬ 
promise document. But he had done 
much more than that. An early 
increase in family allowances is one 
part of his prescribed solution, but 
what may he more important is his 
plan for supplementing the earnings 
of “ the working poor.” 

Whether he and firs deputy minister, 
Mr AI Johnson, have ended the gov¬ 
ernment’s hesitation about moving 
towards a guaranteed minimum 
income is not yet clear. But he has 
given fresh reality to the Liberals’ 
claim that they are out to build “ a 
just society.” 

Finland _ 

The shadow of 
Zavidovo _ 

The word “ impeachment ” had, until 
this week, hovered over Helsinki since 
April 19th, when Mr Risto Leskincn, 
Finland’s chancellor of justice—whose 
functions partly correspond to those of 
an Ombudsman—brought charges 
against three prominent political figures 
and called for the convening of the 
state court of impeachment. But it 
now seems that this special court, 
which has been used only three times, 
will not come into play. Two of the 
accused men, Mi Seppo I.indblom, a 
former minister of industry, and Mr 
Antero Jyriinki, President Kekkouen’s 
chef du cabinet, have been summoned 
to appear before an ordinary court on 
May 18th. The third, Mr Jussi 
Linnamo, resigned his post as minister 
of foreign trade on May 4th ; and on 
Monday the president said that he 
would not he brought before the court 
of impeachment. 

All three have been accused of 
violating the official secrets law in 
connection with the disclosure of con¬ 
fidential exchanges that took place last 
August at Zavidovo-—Mr Brezhnev’s 
dacha, on the Volga north of Moscow, 
where he has just been entertaining 
Mr Kissinger- -between the Soviet 
leaders and Mr Kekkoncn. On October 
gist, the Stockholm daily Dagens 
Nyheter published an account of the 
Zavidovo talks ; Mr Brezhnev was said 
to have warned his guest of the 
unfortunate consequences if Finland 
made a deal with the European com¬ 
mon market, and Mr Kekkonen was 


reported to have given the Russians 
his personal guarantee that their 
relations with Finland would remain 
good after the concluding of such an 
agreement. 

The Zavidovo affair blew up to 
sensational proportions on December 
14th, when Mr Kekkonen suddenly 
announced that, as a result of the dis¬ 
closures, “ my position as head of state 
has become questionable.” He clearly 
implied that the Zavidovo leak had 
cost him the Russians’ confidence. He 
therefore felt freed from his earlier 
offer to accept an extra term as 
president after his third six-year term 
expires early in 1974. But he then 
visited the Soviet Union again and the 
Russians apparently assured him of 
their continuing confidence in him ; 
and in January the Finnish parliament, 
from what looked like a kneeling 
position, rushed through a constitu¬ 
tional amendment giving him what he 
wanted — a four-year extension in 
office without any of the annoyance 
of having to fight an election in 1974 
(there we're those who had predicted 
that he might lose it). 

But this was by no means the end 
of the Zavidovo affair. Police inter¬ 
rogations of Dagens Nyheter’s Helsinki 
correspondent, Mr Tor Hbgnas, went 
on and on despite protests from the 
Finnish and foreign press associations. 
According to Mr Leskincn, Mr 
Hognas staunchly refused to reveal his 
sources ; but intensive investigations 
have now led to the framing of legal 
charges. And the other loose end left 
over from Zavidovo is still loose ; 
Finland has not yet signed and ratified 
its EEC agreement, which was com¬ 
pleted and initialled last July. What 
it has done is to conclude an agreement 
with Comccon —the first such agree¬ 
ment made by a non-communist 
country. Ironically, it was Mr Linnamo 
who clinched this deal in Moscow on 
March 13th. 

The subcontinent 

How not to 
succeed _ 

Mr Bhutto has reacted to a diplo¬ 
matic setback by brandishing a brick. 
Last month Pakistan’s president found 
himself outmanoeuvred when India 
and Bangladesh issued their ” human¬ 
itarian offei ” to exchange ail the 
people made hostage in the 1971 war 
except for 195 charged with war 
crimes. So he rejected the deal as 
a package and threatened to retaliate 
Continued on page 4,5 
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Hewlett-Packard 
announces 
the most revolutionary 
financial device 
of our time: the HP-80 

The first pocket calculator in the world 
to give you 36 different financial capabilities 


In addition to the four arithmetic 
functions you get on an ordinary 
pocket calculator, the revolutionary 
HP-80 gives you 36 different 
financial capabilities- all pre¬ 
programmed so that you can solve 
long and complicated problems 
with the touch of a button 
All types of percentage calcula¬ 
tions; all types of simple and 
compound interest calculations 
and all types of present value, 
future value and effective rate 
calculations are done for you by 
this versatile machine. Amortisa¬ 
tion, mortgage, bond price and 
yield-to-maturity calculations; 
mean and standard deviation; 
discounted cash flow analyses; 
trend line forecasting—the HP-80 
will do them all,and a lot more. 
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When you own your business, 
you have good reason to make your customers 
happy. 



lug J. HOSCHEK C.L LOIZOU A Rgnda KRISTENSIN Robin COVAL Michll CHEVALIER Him HONCZEK 

National Cir Auslm National C11 Cypiui National Cn Danmark National Car Funta National Cat Franca National Car Gaimany 



C G KRAAKMAN 
Nmanal Car Holland 



Michasl G RYAN Carmine de BUSTIS 

National Car Ireland National Car Italy 


Anthony G. ZAHRA 
National Car Malta 



$ W STRA Maria Luna Milo LEITlO 

National Car Norway National Car Portugal 






Salo SCHARF 
National Car larael 



Fuatl I KURBAN 
National Car Lebanon 


You can rent a car from 
other large companies - like ours. 
You can even rent from one 
with as much as 25 years 
experience - like ours. 

But the important difference 
between National Car Rental 



J FLHARRAR 
National Car Morocco 


Raouf BENZAKOUR 
National Car Tunuia 


and other international 
networks is this: we each own 
our company and our personal 
reputations are at stake. 

We have a special interest 
in making you happy... 
hopefully, you will come back I 



Vauxhali 

by General Motors 


.National Car RentaL.with affiliates that care. 




Now in Europe, 


Middle East 
and Africa 



Because _ 
it was high time 
something was done 
about car rental. 



We offer Opel 
k and Vauxhall 

by General Motors 
'jj. and other 
gf fine cars 
W of your choice. 
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Take the 

Northern Approach 
to banking in London 


A total systems approach applied with personal 
attention by technically experienced bankers- 
that is The Northern Approach to the worldwide 
financial problems of business. 

We offer a full range of financial services, in¬ 
cluding Eurocurrency financing, foreign exchange 
transactions, and a wide variety of financial 
management assistance through our London 
branch at 38, Lombard Street. 

Add the resources and resourcefulness of 
our London branch to those of our Chicago 


headquarters, The Northern Trust International 
Banking Corporation in New York, our global 
network of business and correspondent bank 
affiliations, and our participation in London 
Multinational Bank—and you have all the 
facilities necessary for applying The Northern 
Trust's total systems approach to your financial 
problems. 

Learn more about the facilities available at 
38, Lombard Street. Contact David W. Fox, 
Vice President and Manager. 


NORTHERN 
TRUST 
BANK 

THE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 

LONDON BRANCH: 38, LOMBARD ST. ECS 
TELEPHONE 01 -023-1101 TELEX 884641 
HEADQUARTERS: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60680 
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Set up off ice in 
Shannon, Ireland 
and enjoy these 
special advantages. 


* Profits on export business tax-free 
until 1990. 

* Shannon International Airport - 
conveniently situated between major 
European cities and the U.S. 

* Ready availability of experienced 
office staff at reasonable cost. 

* Golfing, fishing and great recreational 
facilities in one of the most beautiful 
parts of Europe. 

So if you are selling goods or services 
worldwide, particularly to the EEC or 
the U.S., set up your office base at 
Shannon. Excellent office accommodation 
and all support services available - 
international banking; data processing; 
warehousing; and full manufacturing 

Shannon-lreland 


facilities, too. Apartments or houses for 
immediate rent or purchase. And above 
all — those tax-free profits! 

We would like to tell you more 
about this special opportunity for 
profitable export business. Send now for < 
our booklet; 'Shannon Airport House - f 
Ireland: A Strategic European w 

Location for Office Operations'. J A 
Your passport to profit ~ “■ 

in the EEC. 
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Lockheed's L-1011 
shrinks the noise area 
around airports 92%. 



The U. S. Federal Aviation 
Administration says the 
I-1011 TriStar with its Rolls- 
Royce engines is the quietest 
big jet in the world. 

And that's good news for 
people who live near air¬ 
ports. 

A plane affects people 
when its sound rises notice¬ 
ably above the familiar 
sounds of the city. With Tri- 
Star that occurs during take¬ 
off over an area of almost 5 
square miles. Older tour- 
engine jets affect an area of 
about 62 square miles. The 1 
noise diagram at right shows 
the difference between the 
1-101 I and older jets. 

Fven if you live or work 


within that 5 square miles, 
the L-1011 still brings wel¬ 
come relief. Because it 
generates less than half the 
annoying jet noise of older 
jets (according to acoustical 
annoyance studies published 
in IJ. S. Government reports). 

What helps make the 
L-1011 TriStar such a good 
neighbor are the Rolls-Royce 
RB.21T engines. 

They simply have fewer 
noise-making parts. 

And much of the noise that 
couldn't lie eliminated is 
muffled and absorbed inside 
the engine, while noise that 
escapes as high-velocity 
exhaust is insulated in a 
shroud of low-velocity air. 

TriStar entered airline serv¬ 
ice as the quietest big jet in 
the world.Today, Air Canada, 
( astern Airline's and TWA are 
Hying L -10 II s. Soon, all 
Ni|jpon Airways, British Euro¬ 
pean Airways. Delta Air Lines, 
and Pacific Southwest Air¬ 
lines will be flying the quieter 
TriStar. And so will the inclu¬ 
sive tour operators, Court 
Line and LTU. 

Watch for TriStar. It's hard 
to hear. 


Takeoff noise pattern of older four-engine jets. 

Takeoff noise pattern of the L-IOII.< 

Airport runway 

The Lockheed L-IOII 

The quietest big jet in the world. 
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3 down holds the clue to the perfect 
investment for your clients. 

Something offering complete security 
and a good rate of tax-paid interest, 
plus ready availability of their capital. 



ACROSS 

2. See 3 down. 

6. Highlights of the western. (8,5) 

7. That’s why! (3. 6) 

11. Monstrous person. (4) 

12. Look in torment for a rocky 
peak. (3) 

13. The Frenchman’s lady.friend. (4) 

14. See 3 down. 

16. Muddled post traps mink in 
silence. (8,5) 

17. Late dice can be fragile. (8) 


DOWN 

1. Put a question on attitude. (4) 

2. Sons of my father. (8) 

3. 14 across, 2 across, 9. 

Confused girl entices city men 
to bare up in Leeds. (9,9,8,71 

4. Mount and progress. (3, 2) 

5. Land in the States. (7) 

8. Wounding verbal scar.I cast. (9) 

9. See 3 down. 

10. Cardinal address. (81 

14. Scottish musak? (5) 

15. The nature goddess is repeated. (4) 
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120.000 ton;, 
per yeat 
Phenol Plan! by 
CMEMICAt PLAN-y 
DIVISION ^ 


Wheel Loader 
"LANDMATE' by 
CONSTRUCTION A 
MINING MACHINLR^ 
DIVISION M 


mmm 




54.000 KW Axial 
Flow Blower by 
MACHINERY 
^DIVISION 




280,000 DWT I 

Tanker | 

"BERGE QUEEN" byl 
SHIP DIVISION 1 




■ Mitsui-PACECO 
I Portamer by 
STEEL STRUCTURE/ 
MATERIAL HANDLING 
MACHINERY DIVISION 


Shaping a happier tomorrow—lodag« 

You’re already familiar with Mitsui Shipbuilding & 
Engineering as one of the world’s leading shipbuilders 
And if you are like a lot of people, 
you probably think building ships is our only business. 

That's easy to understand because ships are 
the industrial product we are most known for. 
but we also have a diversified heavy industry capacity. 

Five sepal ate divisions market every imaginable type ot plant, 
system and equipment. This vast engineering expertise is 
helping to make living belter for millions of people everywhere. 
Mitsui Shipbuilding &. Engineering serving society 
through industrial progress. 




Ships, Engines, 

Ocean Development Facilities, 
Hovercraft,Chemical Plants, 
Industrial Machinery, 

Cranes, Steel Structures, 
Construction and 
Mining Machinery, Housing 




SHIPBUILDING A 
ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 


6-4, Tsukiji 5-chome. Chuo ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Overseas Offices New York, Los Angeles, London, Duesseldorf, Hong Kong 
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Continued from page 36 
for war crimes trials in Bangladesh by 
putting Bengalis on trial in Pakistan. 
But just in case that threat did not 
strike home—and did not produce 
further concessions from Delhi and 
Dacca—this week he threw hundreds 
of Bengali civil servants into detention 
camps. 

The official Pakistani line is that 
the Bengalis have been rounded up in 
preparation for repatriation to 
Bangladesh. Officials have also cited 
the need to reclaim government hous¬ 
ing occupied by the non-working 
Bengalis and to stop the leakage of 
official documents in the stream of 
Bengalis escaping through Afghan¬ 
istan. But the manner of the police 
sweep, hauling Bengalis from their 
homes and families in the middle of 
the night, makes these explanations 
even more unconvincing. The purpose 
of the raids was plainly to increase 
Mr Bhutto’s bargaining power in the 
negotiations to come. 

These negotiations, first with India 
and eventually with Bangladesh, will 
almost certainly come later and 
tougher because of Mr Bhutto’s strong- 
arm tactics. Even before last Sunday's 
roundup there were bitter mutter- 
ings in India and Bangladesh about 
what India’s foreign minister called 
Pakistan’s “ extreme position.” A left- 
wing newspaper in Dacca denounced 
India for bullying Bangladesh into 
making the ofTer in the first place 
and thus laying itself open to “an 
insult to the Bengali nation.” Mrs 
Gandhi is taking her time about 
replying to Mr Bhutto’s suggestion 
of bilateral talks to “ explain ” the 
package deal. But her officials are 
reported to be pressing Sheikh Mujib 
to allow them a sufficiently flexible 
brief to bring Mr Bhutto round. 

A travelling spokesman for Bangla¬ 
desh indicated in London last week 
that there might be. room for bargain¬ 
ing over the number of non-Bengalis 
to be repatriated to Pakistan, perhaps 
by means of a new survey conducted 
by the International Red Gross, or 
even about the number of prisoners 
to be tried. But Mr Bhutto’s adviseis 
are insisting that a large-scale transfer 
of non-Bengalis is out of the question 
—only those with family or property 
in Pakistan will be accepted— and 
they arc recalling Mr Bhutto’s 
famous phrase that trials of prisoners, 
any prisoners, will mark “ the point 
of no return.” This point may be 
reached soon enough if all parties to 
the subcontinental imbroglio continue 
to put pride before a solution. 


Mexico _ 

The guerrillas 
score _ 

FROM OUR CENTRAL AMERICA CORRESPONDENT 

President Luis Echeverria had hardlv 
left Shanghai at the end of his world 
trip last month before he was reminded 
of the critical problems awaiting him 
at home. Rural guerrillas murdered a 
wealthy landowner in the state of 
Guerrero, and afterwards an armv 
patrol executed six peasants for helping 
them. Five students were killed by 
police in Mav Dav disturbances in the 
city of Puebla. And last weekend, in the 
city of Guadalajara, the American 
consul-general, Mr Terrance Leon- 
hardy, was kidnapped and held hostage 
for three days by urban guerrillas until 
the government released 30 political 
prisoners and flew them to Cuba. 
According to the governor of 
Guadalajara, the kidnappers were also 
paid a ransom equivalent to £33,000. 

Abroad, the government is pursuing 
a liberal foreign policy ; at home, a 
dangerous polarisation of politics is 
taking place. The rising expectations 
awakened bv the regime’s reformist 
promises are giving way to growing 
impatience among the poor ; and the 
conservatives who still form the back¬ 
bone of the ruling Institutional Revolu¬ 
tionary party arc not prepared to 
sanction radical redistribution of 
wealth. On the far right, there are 
those who believe that Sr Echeverria 
has already sold the pass. And there 
is evidence that extreme right-wingers 
have also taken part in terrorist actions. 

'['lie so-called People’s Revolutionary 
Armed Forces, who kidnapped Mr 
Leonhardy, were unknown until last 
weekend. Yet they succeeded in extort¬ 


ing the release of 30 imprisoned 
guerrillas and obliged radio and tele¬ 
vision stations and major newspapers 
to publicise a political manifesto 
analysing Mexico’s problems in 
marxist terms. For the far left, this was 
an important coup. I lie government 
was obliged to meet the guerrilla 
demantis in the knowledge that the 
murder of an American official would 
affect the flow of American tourists 
and foreign capital to Mexico. It also 
ptovoked new tensions between Si 
Echo vein a and the hardliner in Che 
government and business world. 

Yet almost as soon as Mr Leonhardy 
was free, stiange rumours began to 
circulate that it wa> m fact the right 
that had carried out the kidnapping in 
order to emhairass the president after 
Ins world tour and drive him to take 
tougher measuies against the extreme 
left. This second version seems mote 
like a machiavellian fantasy than fact. 
But certainly the president was 
seriously embarrassed. The domestic 
impact of his six-nation tour was wiped 
out, first bv the killing of students in 
Puebla arid then by die Guadalajara 
kidnapping, lie was left trapped 111 the 
middle. To protect his right flank, lie 
must now strike at the left. But unless 
reformist action replaces the govern¬ 
ment's rhetoric popular sympathy- for 
the guerrillas ts likely to grow. 

In a strictly military sense, the guer¬ 
rillas themselves are not yet a serious 
threat. One group of rural reliefs has 
been active in the Guerrero mountains 
since H)6H, and has survived repeated 
army offensives because of local peasant 
support. In 11)71, several urban guer¬ 
rilla gioups emerged but were broken 
up within a few months. In the past 
few weeks new groups have claimed 


credit for various bank assaults. I his 
does not add up to much, but the 



The released political prisoners on their way to Cuba 
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guerrillas are as symptomatic of the 
current discontent as the. light-wing 
shock troops that exist in Puebla and 
other titles. By nature and l>s experi¬ 
ence, Sr Echeverria is a conciliator. 
Yet his attempts to burnt change 
through conciliation base -,0 far failed 
and both left and oglu are interested 
in moving him off dead-centre. 

Vietnam _ 

Bunker's farewell 

FROM OUF SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

The end of an ambassador’s tour of 
dutv does not usually make news. But 
the departure of Mr Ellsworth Bunker 
from Saigon this week, after six years 
as American ambassador to South 
Vietnam, is an event to be recorded in 
the press, and perhaps in the history 
books too. To measure Mr Bunker's 
achievement, one has to remember that 
when he arrived in the spring of n)(>7 
South Vietnam was ruled by a military 
junta of doubtful legality agnii'it 
which there bad just been a violent 
revolt in the rentral provinces, and that 
the South \ ietname.se army had left 
most of the fighting to an American 
expeditionary corps of f,00,000 men. 
Mr Bunker leaves Behind him a con¬ 
stitutionally elected president who 
dominates polities and commands a 
million well armed men. 

Of course, no one supposes that Mr 
Bunker should take all the credit for 
the strengthening of the anti-com¬ 
munist side ovei the past six seats. But 
by spotting General Nguyen Van 
Tliieu when he was still only a fairly 
obscure membei of the junta, and 
then bv hacking him discreetly hut 
tirelessly through the year- that 
followed, fie gave American policy in 
Vietnam the kind of consistency that 
icas.su red many people in Saigon. 
Mr Bunker’s distinguished septuagen¬ 
arian appearance helped to convey a 
sense of reliability, as did bis 
manner. 1 le never upstaged President 
'[’hieu and he never (in public, any¬ 
how) behaved like a viceroy even 
when his embassy was indeed tunning 
much of the country. 

It was typical of the man that, 
when some of his subordinates could 
barely hr mg themselves to talk civilly 
to the press, Mr Bunker regularly 
invited cot respondents to his house. 
But the dignity and politeness went 
together with a very cool sort of 
toughness ; not for nothing did the 
Vietnamese call him “ the old 
refrigerator.” If he writes his memoirs, 
it will come as no surprise to find that 
he believed entirely in the policy he 


was charged witfi carrying out. 

Politically minded South Vietnamese 
will now be waiting to see whether Mr 
Bunker’s departure will bring any 
change in the past American policy 
of backing Mr Thieu to the hilt. His 
successor is Mr Graham Martin, the 
60-year-old former ambassador to 
Rome who had earlier experience of 
south-east Asia as ambassador to 
Bangkok. Mr Martin will now have to 
contend with South Vietnamese leaders 
such as General Minh, who is believed 
to have insisted once more during Mr 
Bunker's farewell visit that the political 
part of the Paris agreement cannot be 
fully applied unless there is a change 
of government in Saigon. 

Mr Thieu has certainly acted at 
times like the sorcerer's apprentice. 
Ills biggest battle with Mr Bunker 
came over his re-election as president 
in 1071, when he eliminated either by 
choice, or mistake all his opposition. 
The Americans felt this was unnecess¬ 
ary and that Mr 'Thieu had misled the 
ambassador over his intentions. 

By coincidence, this week saw the 
first of a new series of village elections. 
Mr ’Thieu had already dismantled part 
of the local government system that 
was an integral part of the American 
pacification plan. He abolished 
elections in the hamlets arid put village 
chiefs under closer supervision by 
province chiefs. Most of the new 
village chiefs are likely to be members 
of Mr Thieu’s Democratic party. It is 
not quite the sort ol democracy that 
the Americans once thought they were 
building in South Vietnam. But if Mr 
Bunker has any doubts about the 
lesults of his labour 1 - be shows no signs 
of it. 
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Arms for sale 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ROME 

Not much love has been lost between 
Italy and Libya since Colonel Qaddafi 
took over Libya and expelled Italian 
expatriates from their former colony. 
But Libya has oil which the Italians 
buy. And Libya wants arms and Italy 
is ready to supply some of them; since 
Signor Andreotti formed his centre- 
right coalition in Italy a year ago there 
have been several shipments. 

Italy is no less keen to sell arms to 
another and closer neighbour, Switzer¬ 
land. The government has its eye on 
one contract in particular: the next 
generation of aircraft for Switzerland’s 
air force. 'The long battle for this con¬ 
tract is still open, with the. United 
States, France, Britain and Italy all 
competing. But the Italian govern¬ 
ment now has high hopes that it is 
well on the way to persuading the 
Swiss that its Fiat G91YS is just the 
plane they need. A prototype has been 
specially adapted for the Swiss. 

The Italian arms industry is now 
the fifth largest in Europe after those 
of Britain, France, Sweden and Ger¬ 
many. As in Germany, it was 
devastated by the second world war, 
and for a long time Italy imported 
most of its amis from the United 
States. Although a good part of their 
own military equipment still comes 
from abroad the Italians—unlike the 
Germans --now manage to export a 
considerable amount of the stuff they 
make themselves, some legally, some 
not. It is estimated that the industry 
is worth at least £i77m a year, over a 
third of it exports. 

The exports include helicopters 
made under American licence; training 
aircraft, which can also be used effec¬ 
tively for anti-guerrilla warfare and 
are being sold to South Africa; light 
arms, naval guns, radar equipment 
(which is a particular favourite in 
north Africa) and air and sea missiles. 
One of the largest producers is Oto 
Melara, a state-run company which 
makes Leopard tanks and, in conjunc¬ 
tion with a French company, the new 
Otoinat missiles. Brazil, Venezuela, 
South Africa, Australia and Pakistan 
have all shown interest in this missile. 
Both for state and private industries 
the arms business is looking up. The 
biggest single reason for this may be 
that, unlike previous centre-left govern¬ 
ments, Signor Andreotti’s centre-right 
coalition is taking an active interest in 
what is going on. 
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Watergate connected 


Leaving aside various subsidiary leaks, 
the scandals of the Nixon Administra¬ 
tion have been pouring out from three 
main hydrants, but only one of these 
has been wide open. This is the Penta¬ 
gon Papers trial in Los Angeles, where 
the judge has been demanding explana¬ 
tions of 'the Administration’s covert 
activities against Dr Ellsberg and firmly 
making ohem public. 

A grand jury in Washington, con¬ 
fined by the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment prosecutors to the Watergate 
burglary itself together with the asso¬ 
ciated obstruction of justice, hears its 
witnesses in secret, though much of 
what they had to say has been leaked 
outside the courtroom. Another grand 
jury in New York has been hearing, 
also in secret, the preliminary case 
brought by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission against the elusive finan¬ 
cier, Mr Robert Vesco. This involves 
a brother of the President and two of 
his former cabinet. 

Next Thursday will see the opening 
of a capacious new hydrant, Senator 
Ervin’s special committee set up to 
investigate any malpractices associated 
with the 197a campaign. This is a 
broader mandate than any authority 
has had so far, and the Ervin com¬ 
mittee will sit in public. The best 
way to plug it would be to bring in 
a lot of indictments, thus creating a 
presumption that the persons under 
indictment will resort to the fifth 
amendment. Even such a well-tried 
plug would not prove tight. Disclosure 
is now the fashion. As Senator Mans¬ 
field observed sadly this week, 
“ rumours and innuendoes flourish.” 

The Administration itself has be¬ 
come nervous of holding back things 
that, only a few weeks ago, it would 
have stifled without a second thought. 
As an example, Mr Seymour Hersh 
relates in the New York Times that 


when President Nixon thought it best 
not to forward an account of the Los 
Angeles burglary which was organised 
from the White House in 1971 (see 
next page) to the court where Dr 
Ellsberg and Mr Russo are being tried, 
his decisions met with objections in the 
Justice Department and he backed 
down. 

From the information that has come 
pouring out, fragmentary as it still 
is for all its huge volume, a pattern of 
a sort can be pieced together. Mr Nixon 
and his associates came to Washington 
in 1969 as if to a hostile town, uncom¬ 
fortable in their surroundings, suspi¬ 
cious and fearful of the press and the 
media, suspicious and contemptuous of 
the huge body of regular government 
servants whom they still call “ the 
bureaucracy,” unfamiliar with Con¬ 
gress, and uneasy at the narrowness 
of their electoral victory in 1968. Still, 
they resembled anv new Administra¬ 
tion in their confidence of their ability 
to put things right and run things 
properly if they were left in peace to 
get on with the work. 

Leaks of information troubled them 
from the start. A curious report this 
week shows Mr NiXorv instituting wire¬ 
taps on some reporters, and on a 
number of his own assistants, as early 
as 1969- to be sure, with a written 
ordei from the Attorney-General, Mr 
Mitchell, which was a sufficient for¬ 
mality at the time. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
carried out this early wiretapping and 
its director, Mr J. Edgar Hoover, 
insisted on the written order. He was 
surprised to find in the spring of 1971 
that all his records concerning this 
operation had vanished. 

Mr Hoover fell into the numerous 
category of public officials whom the 
President and his circle did not alto¬ 
gether trust. June, 1971, saw a stupen- 



“ Official business ” 


dims leak, the copying and publication 
ol tiie Pentagon Papers, which did 
cause great consternation and anger 
not only 111 the President and his band 
ol political assistants, but also in the 
whole national security establishment. 

According to Mr Egtl Krogh, who 
resigned as under-secretarv of trans¬ 
portation on Wednesday because of his 
connection with the burglary of the 
office of Dr Kllsherg's psychiatrist, one 
of the agents who later became famous 
for lus part in the Watergate burglary 
was already employed part-time at the 
White House belore that. This was 
Mr Howard Hunt, who has said of 
himself that his sets ice in the Central 
Intelligent e Agency made him experi¬ 
enced in “floating forged newspaper 
accounts, telesM.nns, that sort of tiling.” 
()n one occasion Mr Hunt went 
through the State Department files 
roticctmiig the fall ol Mr Ngo Dinh 
Diem in South Vietnam ; believing 
that President Kennedy had personally 
ordered the nun (let of Mr Diem, he 
undertook to fill m the gaps with 
forgeries to that effect, but the 
forgeries did not turn out well and 
nobody published them. 

The operation against Dr Ellsberg 
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marked the introduction by the Nixon 
Administration of the undercover 
operating methods characteristic of 
foreign intelligence work into American 
domestic affairs. Mr Nixon’s advisers 
were unwilling to leave the job to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

While the CIA knew enough about 
its mandate not to take on the job, 
it did fall into the error of giving 
the team some technical help. But its 
involvement was brief. When the job 
was over (lie question of the 1972 
campaign came up, and the White 
House found itself already in posses¬ 
sion of a little undercover team. Mr 
Nixon’s advisers were not at all sure 
of his re-election, and indeed some 
polls in early 197a showed Senator 
Muskie, then the leading Democratic 
candidate, ahead. Among various other 
steps that were taken, the undercover 
team was enlarged and employed to 
cut down Mr Muskie. His collapse as 
a candidate, under an onslaught the 
nature of which he never compre¬ 
hended at the time, is familiar. 

Secret funds, raised secretly, financed 
the covert activities, hut an extra need 
for secrecy arose from the change in 
the campaign financing laws in April, 
1972. Mr Nixon’s fund-raisers broke 
the old law and the new equally. Most 
of the fund-raising details of that April 
have still not come [o light. 

One amazing detail did come to 
light through the proceedings against 
Mr Vesco. The Securities and Ex¬ 
change Commission, which accuses Mr 
Vesco of looting the vast funds of 
Investors Overseas Services, completed 
its case in New York this week. At a 
time when he could still appear in 
the United States, Mr Vesco talked 
about campaign contributions with 
President Nixon’s chief fund-raiser, Mr 
Stans, and about his difficulties with 
the law with the Attorney-General, Mr 
Mitchell. 

He was put in touch with the chair¬ 
man of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. This did him no good, 
hut in the meantime he had sent Mr 
Stans a briefcase with 2,000 banknotes 
of $100 each. There are two alleged 
occasions when telephone r ails helpful 
to Mr Vesco were made from the 
Attorney-General's office to American 
missions abroad. 

Two tnen have been indicted in 
Florida for circulating libels under Mr 
MuAie’s name to create had blood 
among the Democratic candidates in 
the primary campaign. This is the tip 
of an iceberg : the Democrats may yet 
find out-what really happened to them 
* 972 . 
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The CIA entangled 


Washington. DC 
The Central Intelligence Agency has 
never been totally uninvolved in 
domestic affairs. Not many years ago it 
was financing American student bodies. 
Earlier this year it was revealed to be 
training local police forces. Still, when 
Senator William Proxrnirc uttered a 
warning on April 10th against the CIA 
“ engaging in Watergate-type activity to 
downgrade our democratic system,” he 
can hardly have, realised how soon his 
fear would lake on substance. What 
has come out since concerns the co¬ 
operation which the CIA provided for 
the men who burgled the office of Dr 
Ellsberg’s psychiatrist in 1971. 

Testimony by Mr Howard Hunt, 
one of the burglars, was read on May 
4th to the Eos Angeles court where 
the Pentagon papers trial is being con¬ 
ducted. Mr Hunt said that the CIA 
had provided cameras, disguises and 
false papers for the burglary. He also 
described meeting CIA agents in “safe 
houses ” in Washington and being given 
a “sterile”—that is, unlisted and 
unbilled -telephone number to maintain 
contact for further assistance. The 
burglary itself failed to produce any¬ 
thing of value to the White House 
plumbers A psychiatric profile construc¬ 
ted for them by the CIA’s own psychia¬ 
tric unit proved, according to Mr 
Krogh’s affidavit, to be of no use either. 

Who authorised all this ? On the 
White House side Mr F.gil Krogh has 
admitted that he gave approval to the 
burglary mission, believing that such 
a thing fell within his competence. Had 
not the President personally told him 
to get on with the investigation, and 
in the presence of Mr Ehrlichman ? An 
affidavit by Mr Krogh also states that 
Mr Ehrlichman gave approval for 

“covert activity"—a vague phrase—to 
look into Dr Ellsberg’s psychiatrist, Dr 
Fielding The special counsel to the 

President, Mr Charles Colson, furnished 
the expense, money but did not ask 
what it was for. 

Thus, when preparations for the 

expedition to Eos Angeles reached a 
point where technical help was needed, 
it was with every assurance of authori¬ 
tative backing that first Mr Hunt and 
then Mr Krogh turned to the Central 
Intelligence Agency for help. But their 
requests did not do the trick, and a 
personal word on the telephone was 

needed from Mr Ehrlichman to General 
Robert Cushman, then the deputy direc¬ 
tor of the agency and now Comman¬ 
dant of the Marine Corps, a man who 
enjoys President Nixon’s patronage 
and to some extent his friendship. This 
telephone call is not in Mr Krogh’s 
affidavit, but has been reported from 
other sourres. Mr Ehrlichman may still 
he able to claim that when he asked 
for co-operation he was not thinking of 
burglary. 


At all events, as the agency has con¬ 
firmed, General Cushman met Mr Hunt 
on July 22, 1971, and authorised him 
to be given what assistance he wanted. 
Five weeks later, when it dawned on 
the CIA that it was abetting “ a domes¬ 
tic clandestine operation," the help was 
discontinued. This may account for the 
odd fact that when the plumbers 
returned the agency’s camera with some 
exposed film inadvertently left in it, the 
CIA sent the film not to the White 
House but to‘the Justice Department. 

The CIA realised, in fact, that it had 
gone beyond the limits of what it is 
supposed to do. The 1947 act setting 
up the CIA expressly slates that the 
agency “ shall have no police, subpoena, 
or law enforcement power or internal 
security functions.” 

Counter-intelligence and counter¬ 
espionage within the United States be¬ 
long to (he Federal Bureau of Investi¬ 
gation. It is true that the CIA is 
authorised to protect “ intelligence 
sources and methods front unauthorised 
disclosure ” But this has always been 
understood to be confined to protecting 
the foreign intelligence activities of the 
United States The fact that the 
Pentagon papers are about foreign 
policy and that foreign powers found 
them interesting does not make them 
a foreign intelligence matter in the 
sense intended by the act : or so, evi¬ 
dently, the CIA itself concluded. 

General Cushman and his former 
chief, Mr Richard Helms, will both 
have questions to answer. 'I'he man who 
had to carry the immediate burden, 
Mr James Sclilesinger, was chosen on 
Thursday by President Nixon as his 
new Secretary of Defence. Before the 
task of ascertaining the extent of the 
agency’s involvement in the White 
House, scandals fell on him, Mr 
Schlesingcr was already engaged in 
a reorganisation of the agency which 
involves fairly extensive staff cuts, for 
reasons arising out of the debate about 
the proper functions of the intelligence 
agencies which has been long in pro¬ 
gress. 'I’he reorganisation is not made 
any easier by two changes of director 
within a frw weeks. If the CIA cannot 
clean its own house, Congress is 
bracing itself to try to do the job 
for it. Three subcommittees in the. 
House and the Senate which have 
in the past been lax about their duties 
of overseeing the CIA have announced 
hearings, and Senator McClellan’s sub¬ 
committee on intelligence operations 
made a quick start by summoning Mr 
Sclilesinger on Wednesday. After the 
hearing, which was closed, Mr 
Schlesingcr said he was stiffening the 
agency’s regulations to make sure that 
what had happened did not happen 
again. Now he has a new job. 
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New you know where 

you’re sitting in Europe, Chase 
can tell you where you stand. 
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f The business opportunities for 

British companies in Europe are ^Kgl 
unlimited. Suddenly, your market 
place has stretched from Scandinavia 
to Sicily. 

But despite reduced tariffs, there’s 
still a morass of local banking and financial 
rules and regulations that you’ll have to 
wade through. 

You’ll need someone, locally, to tell you 
where you stand now you’re considering ex¬ 
panding or establishing your business In any 
of the EEC countries. 

, Chase Manhattan-Europe’s local bank. The 
bftnkwith the network^ the resources, the exper¬ 
tise 1 ind all the local knowledge you’ll need. The 
bank that speaks your language...Chase Manhattan. 


O Chase Manhattan acts 
while other banks talk. 
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Is Daley done for? 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

For 18 years as mayor of Chicago, Mr 
Richard Daley has always managed to 
maintain an almost Olympian air ol 
detachment as a succession of 
Democratic—and sometimes Republi¬ 
can—politicians and hangers-on have 
been paraded befoie judges and juries, 
accused of various forms of chicanery. 
The excuse, offered by Mr Daley’s 
supporter and accepted by the voters, 
who have lour times returned him to 
office by huge majorities, has always 
been that the mayor himself has never 
been involved and that the culprits 
were elected officials or politicoes far 
removed from the seat of power on the 
fifth floor of Chicago’s city hall, 
seldom close associates and appointees 
of die mayor. 

In recent weeks, however, Mayor 
Daley’s chickens have come home to 
roost, and they have been identified as 
belonging to his own political and 
personal family. For one thing, the 
mayor has declined, often testily, to 
answer charges that city insurance 
policies, which produced many 
thousands of dollars in profits, were 
placed with the. insurance firm for 
which his son works. More than that, 
one of Mr Daley’s closest political 
associates and oldest friends, Alderman 
Thomas Keane, who commands the 
mayor's troops in the city council, has 
been indicted together with another 
Democratic alderman on charges of 
conflict of interest, official misconduct, 
and conspiracy. They have been 
accused of depositing city funds free 
of interest in a bank in which they 
held shares. 

Farther afield, but contributing to 
the miasma of corruption, are the 
recent convictions of two first-echelon 
Democratic politicians. Mr Otto 
Kerner, a former governor of Illinois 
and more recently a federal judge in 
Chicago, was sentenced to three years 
in prison for involvement in illicit 
dealings in racecourse shares. Mr 
Edward Barrett, former clerk of Cook 
County and a long-time boss of a 
Chicago ward, received a life sentence 
for accepting $180,000 in bribes, for 
evasion of income tax and for using 
the mails to defraud. Mr Kerner, how¬ 
ever, was never a member' of the 
immediate Daley ciiclc, while Mr 
Barrett was diummcd out of the palace 
guard four yeais ago because the mayor 
regarded his handling of an aldermanic 
election as inept and bumbling. 

Past experience has demonstrated 
that when sorrows come to Mr Daley, 


even in battalions, it is at best 
risky to predict the downfall of the 
greatest surviving big-city Democratic 
organisation in the United States. But 
the Keane case and the insurance deals, 
coupled with the Kerner and Barrett 
convictions, have caused even Mr 
Daley’s staunchest supporters to 
question whether he has not lost his 
grip. Moreover, the businessmen who 
have admired the mayor’s ability to 
keep Chicago prosperous and relatively 
peaceful and who have been the bed¬ 
rock of his financial support (though 
they live out in the suburbs) are 
beginning to have second thoughts. 

Adding to the mayor’s present woes 
is the absence of the sympathetic and 
politically sensitive law-enforcement 
apparatus which has been such an 
advantage in the past. The federal 
prosecutor in Chicago is a Nixon 
appointee, Mr James Thompson, and 
the Cook County prosecutor, who 
investigates violations of state law and 
brings them to trial, is also a 
Republican, Mr Bernard Carey, who 
defeated the Democratic incumbent, 
Mr Edward Hanrahan, last year. 

When these two functionaries were 
Democrats, thev could often be 
depended upon to look the other way 
in cases involving politicians. But Mr 
Thompson and Mr Carey hope to 
build their own political futures on the 
ruins of the Daley machine. Indeed, 
when Mr Thompson was mentioned as 
a possible director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, Republicans 
discouraged the idea principally 
because they believed that Mr 
Thompson was such an effective 
hunter of Democratic miscreants in 
Chicago. 

The first major test for Mr Daley 
will come next year, when there will 
be elections to fill Cook County offices 
and congressional seats. He has til 
197 r : to decide whether to run 
for vet another term. Thus, time is 
on the mayor’s side and he has always 
shown remarkable recuperative powers. 

Precious petrol 

The possibility mentioned in President 
Nixon’s energy message that Americans 
would have to face up to occasional 
energy shortages is already a reality for 
some toad users. Petrol stocks are 10 
per cent below last year’s level, the 
lowest since 1(187, while the rate of 
consumption is almost (i per cent 
higher. Demand goes on increasing and 
one factor is the need to meet stricter 
exhaust standards. In 1973 these will 
account for about half the expected 


growth in demand. Anti-pollution 
pressures also exacerbate the supply 
situation by increasing the demand for 
low-sulphur crude oil which is 
generally in short supply, and by 
adding to the difficulties of expanding 
much-needed refinery capacity in the 
United States. 

This situation has led to what the 
Secretary of the Interior, Mr Rogers 
Morton, euphemistically calls spot 
shortages. Organisations which have 
annual contracts for hulk purchases of 
petrol at bargain prices are finding 
that even if they offer to pay 50 per 
cent more, they can still have difficulty 
in finding a supplier. These bulk buyers 
include state and city governments, 
local bus companies, large haulage 
companies, farming co-operatives and 
the New York taxi fleet. The big oil 
companies understandably want to 
give priority to supplying their own 
petrol stations. Independent petrol 
stations have also been in difficulties. 
A Wisconsin congressman, Mr Aspin, 
this week gave a figure (which seems 
on the low side) of 342 independent 
stations that have had to close. This 
has particularly affected the Mid-West 
and South because of the high pro¬ 
portion of independent stations there. 
They provide the consumer with cut- 
price petrol and the major oil com¬ 
panies have always disliked their 
competition. But the independents ate 
in difficulties largely because die 
independent refineries can no longer 
get adequate supplies of crude oil. 
They used to obtain American crude 
oil from the major oil companies in 
return for import licences. The rise 
in foreign oil prices made these worth¬ 
less as bargaining counters and the big 
oil companies now want to use 
American crude oil for their own 
refineries. In addition, wholesalers 
cannot find petrol to buy and resell to 
the independents. 

The Administration is already trying 
to help the independents through its 
new oil imports policy announced in 
Mr Nixon’s energy message. It has 
offered free import licences to 17 firms 
operating in 10 states. How helpful 
these will be in relieving the shortages 
remains to he seen. As the licences 
were allocated on a first come, first 
served basis, they will not necessarily 
get sujiplies to the areas of greatest 
need. To improve the situation, the 
New York State legislature is consider¬ 
ing a bill which would impose heavy 
penalties on suppliers who refused to 
renew their contracts with either bulk 
purchasers or independent petrol 
stations. A group of Senators led by 
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Mr Philip Hart of Michigan is asking 
the President to use the new powers 
he now has under the Economic 
Stabilisation Act to allocate supplies 
to those independents who are short 
and Senator Henry Jackson has intro¬ 
duced a bill which would give the 
Administration even wider powers to 
allocate supplies. 

So far the Administration prefers to 
urge economy of use on the public and 
a voluntary “ fair shares ” policy on 
the industry. If that fails it is inclined 
to rely on the price mechanism. But 
there is a difficulty about that. If 
prices were to be allowed to go above 
the t.5 per cent standard for phase 
three, the Cost of Living Council 
would have to he convinced that the 
rise was justified. Some major oil 
companies have already applied for 
permission. But it is worth noting that 
such watchmen of the public interest 
as Mr Ralph Nader and Mayor John 
I.iridsay of New York already think 
the scales are too heavily weighted in 
favour of the big oil companies. In the 
last quarter the companies’ profits did 
look extremely healthy, with Exxon’s, 
the largest, at a record level. 

Tempter Reagan 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 

In the revival of interest in future 
presidential politics that seems to have 
been stimulated by the Watergate 
affair, Governor Ronald Reagan of 
California is not backward. Different 
potential candidates have their var¬ 
ious fields of manoeuvre. Mr Reagan's 
field is the government of California, 
and he has made perhaps the most 
spectacular preparatory move by 
promoting a state constitutional 
amendment to clap a virtually 
unbreakable ceiling on the proportion 
of personal incomes that bis stale may 
take in taxes. This will be voted on 
as a proposition in the autumn 
elections. 

Although at this point strictly a 
Californian experiment, Mr Reagan’s 
tax plan is already being talked of as 
a national model, guaranteed to 
stimulate prosperity and ease the tax 
burden upon each individual. Dr 
Milton Friedman, the University of 
Chicago economist, is among those 
who praise it. If it wins approval in 
the referendum it will give Mr Reagan 
his thrrd plank in a programme 
designed to attract conservatives. The 
other two are his boast of unprece¬ 
dented cuts in the total number of 
welfare (public assistance) cases and 
his claim to have curbed university 



Governor of trim and squeeze 


student dissent. Mr Reagan has made 
it clear that he will not seek a third 
term as governor. He has removed 
himself from consideration as a 
candidate for die American Senate. 
His term expires in January, 
1973. He has said nothing publicly 
about wanting to be the. Republican 
presidential candidate in 1976, but he 
has said he will do a great deal of 
speech-making across the nation. 

Petitions are being circulated now 
around the state, some even carried 
by the Governor himself and the costs 
borne by his friends, to gather half a 
million signatures by June 6th, so that 
the matter may come to the vote in 
November. 

The basis of the Reagan tax-control 
plan is the. present total cost of state 
government, some $9.3 billion, amount¬ 
ing to 8.75 per cent of the total state 
personal income this year. Taking that 
relationship as the standard, the plan 
would first make it an impenetrable 
ceiling and then cut it down by regular 
stages. Ovttr the next 13 years state 
revenues would be retrenched by a 
steady annual one-tenth of one pei 
cent in the proportion they bear to 
state personal income per capita. This 
means that by 1989 the whole gamut 
of state taxes of whatever kind could 
not exceed 7.15 per cent of California's 
total personal income. The plan 
assumes, of course, continuing growth 
in the state’s economy and population. 
With this and with the inflationary 
growth of incomes, the dollar total of 
the state revenues might increase 
through the 13-year span ; some pro¬ 
jections even suggest that it could 
triple. But the ratio of state tax- 
burden to income per capita would 
decline each year one-tenth of one 
per cent. 

The opposition is mustering to fight 
the Reagan plan. Democrats point out 
that if the rich do well from it, the 
poor will do badly as usual. The state 
controller, Mr Houston Flournoy, 
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points out that a tax lid is no substi¬ 
tute for conscientious budget control. 
Leaders of the school teachers have 
expressed their opposition. The 
League of Women Voters urges that 
the legislature should not be deprived 
of the ability to respond to changing 
economic conditions. 

Mr Reagan, however, has the odds 
on his side. During the six years in 
which he has presided over a govern¬ 
ment committed to a fiscal policy of 
“ cut, trim and squeeze ” his budget 
has doubled and the state has exper¬ 
ienced bigger tax increases than in 
any comparable period of its history. 
Now he enjoys a surplus and is offer¬ 
ing the taxpayers some money back: 
a drastic one-shot cut in taxes all 
round, together with a permanent 
reduction of 10 per cent in the state 
income tax. By incorporating these 
benefits in his constitutional amend¬ 
ment, he has made it hard for the 
voters to turn his initiative down. 

Network 

interference _ 

W'hen Mr Nixon made Mr Thomas 
Curtis, a Republican former congress¬ 
man, chairman of the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting last September, 
fears were expressed that the corpora¬ 
tion, already dominated by Nixon 
men, would lose its independence, But 
Mr Curtis proved not so pliable and 
resigned when he lelt lie could no 
longer continue to defend the corpora¬ 
tion against allegations that it was 
unduly influenced by the White House. 
It was already under attack for its 
decision to stop financing four news 
programmes which the Administration 
disliked on the ground that they did 
not meet the statutory requirements 
of balance and objectivity. 

The corporation next announced a 
significant change in its role. Instead 
of acting as little more than a channel 
for money, it now planned to select, 
schedule and promote the programmes 
going out to non-coinmiTcial stations 
throughout the country. This amounted 
to taking over the functions of the 
Public Broadcasting Service, an 
organisation of station owners and 
managers which had effectively con¬ 
trolled programme content and acted 
as a networking system, but which 
would now be left only to provide the 
necessary technical services. The 
Administration supported the change 
with the claim that it would return 
control from what had become a 
fourth national network to local 
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Curtis: a compromise tailed 


centres. Its critics argued that the real 
effect would he to increase administra¬ 
tion control of the system and deprive 
them of a voice. 

Certainly licensees and station 
managers reacted to preserve their 
independence. Seeing no reason to 
reduce their coverage of current events, 
at present taking up about a quarter 
of prime time, they strengthened their 
organisation and negotiated a com¬ 
promise agreement which Mr Curtis 
strongly supported. This would have 
left scheduling with PBS and set up 
a joint monitoring committee to 
decide whether the programmes were 
balanced and objective. On April 13th 
the corporation voted to reject the 
compromise. Mr Curtis believed that 
telephone calls from the White House 
to members of his hoard influenced 
the vote, so he resigned. The corpora¬ 
tion’s new negotiating team was 
expected to take a much harder line. 
The board, however, this week chose 
from its members a moderate new 
chairman, Dr Killian of the. Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology, who 
was one of Mr Curtis’s supporters. 

The battle for control over pro¬ 
gramme content is being fought on 
the legal front as well. PBS has sub¬ 
mitted a brief to the Federal Communi¬ 
cations Commission, the station licens¬ 
ing authority, arguing that the non¬ 
commercial stations should continue 
to be governed by the FCC fairness 
doctrine. This would leave PBS free 
to network controversial programmes 
on particular topics provided that 
taken 'together the programmes repre¬ 
sented a balance of contrasting view¬ 
points. PBS prefers this to the “ balance 


and objectivity ” rule which it sees 
the corporation interpreting in a 
restrictive way. If the PBS argument 
were accepted, not only would the 
public radio and television stations 
gain some protection from the corpora¬ 
tion’s encroachments, but by implica¬ 
tion CPB would be under some degree 
of FCC control. CPB’s counter¬ 
argument is that public broadcasting 
needs protection from government 
interference and therefore must not be 
subject to a regulatory agency of the 
government, but rather to a more or 
less independent institution like itself. 
In fact, however, it is the corporation’s 
independence of White House influence 
that is in question. 

Class distinctions 

Class action lawsuits, whereby an 
individual or group brings an action 
on behalf of “ all others similarly 
situated,” have long excited controversy. 
Civil rights activists, consumer advo¬ 
cates and other liberal midcHe-class 
reformers have hailed them as a power¬ 
ful weapon for social change and as 
the most effective means bv which the 
“ little guy ” ran tackle the giant cor¬ 
porations and the Establishment. 

But they have also been criticised by 
some jurists, officials and business men 
as being little more than frivolous 
nuisance suits which add to an already 
seriously over-burdened court system — 
over 3,000 are pending in federal 
courts and an even larger number in 
state courts—and which sometimes even 
amount to a form of legal blackmail, 
forcing companies into out-of-court 
settlements in order to avoid the cost 
of protracted litigation. 

Criticism is not restricted to the con¬ 
servative ramp, however, anv more 
than praise comes only from liberal 
tongues. A research director for a 
foundation providing free legal assis¬ 
tance to the poor in San Francisco has 
written that in his experience class 
actions there had had “ minimal or 
even harmful ” effects and that resour¬ 
ces could have been better employed 
fighting more individual cases ; while 
a recent Government report on the 
federal legal services programme urges 
that more time he spent on law reform 
cases and less attending to the indivi¬ 
dual needs of the poor. For their part, 
the poor themselves have not had much 
say in the matter. 

A ruling by a federal court last week 
threatens to block this traditional and 
increasingly exploited (despite the 
critics’ cries) avenue of redress for all 
kinds of social wrongs. Such actions 


have been brought to reduce the fees 
charged to members of the Playboy 
Club as well as to protect the rights 
of racial minorities, to reform the 
financing of state schools and to estab¬ 
lish the rights of prisoners. Such signal 
civil rights victories as the Supreme 
Court’s 1954 ruling on the desegrega¬ 
tion of schools, and its “one man, one 
vote” decision of 1962 were won as a 
result of class actions. 

But now a question mark hangs over 
the future of class action suits. A three- 
judge panel of the US District Court 
of Appeals in New York has ruled in 
a suit filed seven years ago by a whole¬ 
sale shoe salesman, Mr Morton Eisen, 
that all the members of a class on behalf 
of whom an action is brought must be 
notified by the symbolic plaintiffs who 
must also bear the cost of notification. 
In Mr Eisen’s case the number involved 
is 6m, who, he claims, have like him 
been overcharged by brokers when 
buying odd lots of stock (less than 100 
shares). The cost of notifying each odd 
lot buyer would clearly be prohibitive. 
Mr Eisen’s personal claim is only $70, 
though he is claiming $ 120m for all the 
others. 

In another case the Supreme Court 
agreed this week to review the decision 
of a lower court which had permitted 
a state to bring a class action for price 
fixing against the American Pipe and 
Construction Company, without the 
state government having given notice 
to the many local government units 
that might be interested. 

File federal rule (first adopted in 
1938 and revised in 1966) under which 
a class action may be brought stipulates 
that notice must be given to all un¬ 
named members of the class so that they 
have the chance to withdraw from the 
action. If they do not, they will be 
bound by the result of the trial. But 
until now the courts have exercised 
considerable discretion in this area. It 
is not yet clear what effect the Eisen 
decision will have, but it is feared that 
consumer suits, which account for about 
a third of all class action suits, could 
be dealt a lethal blow. It is often well- 
nigh impossible to identify, let alone 
notify, all the members of a consumer 
group, for example all those suffering 
from noise pollution from planes. Yet 
it is also evidently necessary to identify 
all members of those consumer suits 
where a monetary settlement is involved 
in order that the money be correctly 
distributed. Civil rights lawyers say 
they do not expect tfic ruling to apply 
to cases where no financial relief is 
sought ; whether they are right remains 
to be tested. 
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Extracts from the Statement by the 
Chairman.The Rt. Hon. Lord Latymer, 
at the 106th Annual General Meeting 
held in London on the 9th May, 1973. 

Ottoman Bank 

Incorporated in Turkey with Limited Liability 

We have kepi you informed of the steps that we had in mind to modify the 
position regarding our branches in Turkey, following the end of the 
Convention. 

The discretion which it is customary to observe when negotiating with 
a government has not allowed us to develop the subject as much as we 
would have wished. 

The problem has been under study for a considerable time. As long ago 
as 1967, we drew up in concert with a large bank of international standing 
a plan which, as it turned out. did not meet the wishes of the Turkish 
Authorities, it became necessary, therefore, to seek an alternative 
solution. 

It was apparent that the Turkish Authorities would welcome a solution 
to our problem in Turkey end hoped that it would incorporate an associ¬ 
ation with Turkish interests for whom a majority shareholding would be 
assured. 

Friendly relations, which we enjoy with certain Turkish banking circles, 
have enabled us to develop with them a plan for the Turkish business 
which has, in fact, been submitted to the Government in Ankara for 
approval. 

The project we have in mind seems to Fall into line with the interests of 
all concerned and also with the problems arising from the end of the 
Convention. 

We have not received the two years' notice which must be given before 
the Convention may bo ended and which could have been given at any 
tune from 1st March, 1973 

Banque Grindlay Ottomana. The business of the Bank, in which we 
have a 30% interest, has shown a marked development during 1972. 

However, the satisfactory rate of expansion of the French economy 
during 1972, with a strong balance of payments, resulted in official con¬ 
cern with inflationary pressures. This concern gave rise to increases in 
minimum reserve requirements 

Hotel Project—Istanbul. The Turkish Authorities authorized the 
creation of a Turkish Company to build and own a first-class hotel in 
Istanbul with approximately 420 bedrooms The capital is LTq. 175 
million, in which your Bank has a majority shareholding. It is hoped that 
the Hotel will be ready for occupation in the Spring of 1975. 

Turkey. The development of the Turkish economy in 1972 is marked by 
a 7 7% growth rate 

This progress has been achieved in the fields of industry, building, 
communications and commerce; the agricultural sector which repre¬ 
sents 30% of the national revenue has not advanced but the production 
of fruit was higher than last year. Most branches of industry showed im¬ 
proved figures over 1971. With a production of kWh. 11,000,000 last 
year the output of elertncity was 11 % above the 1971 figure. Progress is 
also noted in all headings making up the balance of payments Turkish 
workers abroad repatriated $732,000,000 against $471,000,000 in 1971, 
Income from tourism improved in 1972 by $40,000,000 over 1971 to 
reach a total of $98,000,000. 

Lebanon. An item stemming from the very liquid position of the Banks is 
the granting for the first time by consortia of Banks in Beirut of two loans 
to foreign borrowers; the State Bank of India, and the World Bank. Our 
associate bank, the Soci6t6 Nouvelle de la Banque de Syrie et du l.iban 
S A.L.. participated on a satisfactory basis in both these loans. 

Balance Shaat. The Balance Sheet again shows an increase in the 
totals from C92 4 million in 1971 to Cl 40.7 million this year. The increase 
is partly due to changes in exchange rates, but principally results from a 
substantial increase in the volume of our business in Turkey 
Profit and Loas Account. The profit available for 1972. after deduct¬ 
ing profits awaiting transfer, and including remittances in respect of 
profits of previous years, amounts to E852.000 which represents an 
increase of Cl 17,000 over 1971. 

Once again, your Committee have felt it prudent to place f 100,000 to 
reserve 

From the Balance available, your Committee recommend that a divi¬ 
dend of Cl.40 per share be paid which will require C700.000. In con¬ 
formity with Article 40 of the Statutes, payments will also be made to 
holders of Founders Shares of £115.74 per whole share, requiring 
£25,000. and a similar amount to Members of Committee, leaving 
£40,328 to be carried forward to next year. 

Copies of the Report and Accounts may be obtained from: 

The Secretary. Ottoman Bank, 2/3 Philpot Lane, London EC3M BAQ. 



Isn’t it comforting 
in this day and age... 



Comforting indeed to find 
a whisky which tells you 
at the first sip, that it is an 
undisputed leader in 
quality which rightly costs 
a little more. Famous 
Grouse whisky. We 
scarcely need to spell out 
the ancient pedigree of 
this mellow balanced 
blend - for here is bottled 
history. Enough to 
say that Famous 
Grouse whisky is 
the cumulative 
creation of one dist- 
inguished family 
who have been 
blending fine 
whiskies since 1800. 
So call it taste, dis¬ 
cernment, what you 
will, this is the 
whisky for a man 
like you. 
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Matthew Gloag & Son Ltd.,ftrth, Scotland. Established 1800. 
Sole distributors in England'teles, I.QM. Deinhard & Ca Ltd.. 
29 Addington Street. London, SEl 7XT 

Distributors in Northern Ireland Blairs Cellars. 15 Main Street, Lame, County Antrim. 
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THE WORLD 


Europe 


The differing price of calm 
before the storm 


The competition department of the 
Brussels commission is now considering 
whether to take legal action against 
the drugs company, Hoffman-La 
Roche, under article 86 of the Treaty 
of Rome. A recommendation will 
shortly go to Mr Borschette, the com¬ 
missioner in charge. A decision to take 
action would reduce the force of the 
firm’s own threat to take the British 
Government to the EEC court of 
justice in Luxemburg for using its 
position as a monopoly buyer to impose 
price cuts on Roche’s two popular 
tranquillisers, Librium and Valium. The 
commission would not be able to 
order the company to repay excess 
profits as the British Government is 
trying to do, but it could impose fines 
of up to to per cent of its turnover 
(which Roche has never published), 
as well as ordering the company to 
reduce prices under the threat of 
further financial penalties. 

The fact that the company has its 


Brussels 

headquarters in Switzerland is no 
obstacle since the commission claims 
jurisdiction over non-community com¬ 
panies which have operating subsid¬ 
iaries in the EEC. The doctrine of 
“enterprise unity" was established in 
a famous dyestuffs case, in which the 
Swiss chemical companies, Ciba-Geigy 
and Sandoz, as well as Britain’s 
Imperial Chemical Industries (at that 
time. Britain was not a member of the 
community) were fined by Brussels for 
taking part in a price-fixing cartel in 
the EEC. This doctrine was confirmed 
again in the recent case against Con¬ 
tinental Can. So the commission’s case, 
if it can be made, will charge Hoff- 
man-La Roche with using its network 
of subsidiaries and patents to abuse its 
dominant position in a way that is 
prohibited in the Treaty of Rome, by 
directly or indirectly imposing unfair 
purchase or sidling prices or other unfair 
trading conditions. 


in the Hoffman-La Roche affair 
because it hopes to introduce, legisla¬ 
tion which would compel the anti¬ 
trust activities of EEC members to be 
notified to Brussels. Both the Germans 
and the Dutch have now been spurred 
by Britain’s example to put pressure 
on Hoffman-La Roche either to reduce 
prices for Librium and Valium or to 
justify the difference in prices for these 
drugs in different European countries. 
In Holland the wholesale price to 
chemists for Librium is claimed to be 
123 per cent higher and for Valium 
100 pei cent higher than the price 
paid by the British national health 
service. Ironically, the company's com¬ 
plaint in the press that the British 
health service is a monopoly buyer in 
fact helps to explain why British 
patients and taxpayers pay less for both 
products than many of their fellow 
sufferers on die continent. Indeed, 
throughout its quarrel with the British 
Government the company has been 
as much concerned with the domino 
effect which British action might have 
on its prices elsewhere in Europe as 
with the loss of revenue, in Britain. 

The table (next page) roughly shows 
the uneven prices for Librium and 
Valium charged in the chemist shops 
of Europe. This unevenness is largely 
due to the fact that there is no such 
thing as a common market for pharm¬ 
aceutical products in the EEC! since 
national markets are still kept in 
watertight compartments by diver¬ 
gent national public health, packaging 
and advertising legulatimis. In addi¬ 
tion the existence of the health service 
in Britain has helped to distort the 
market. For a petiod the British manu¬ 
facturers, Roche Products, gave 
Librium and Valium to hospitals and 
the armed forces free ; now orders are 
usually given to the lowest tenders but 
these vary from place to place. Prices 
also varv according to quantity, and 
tranquillisers sold on a private prescrip¬ 
tion mav well cost more than those 
sold on a health set vice one. The 
latest trade price fixed bv the Depart¬ 
ment of Health since the Monopolies 
Commission report last month is ;jop 
for 100 5mg pills of Valium and ;}2p 


The commission is also interested 
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The cost of frayed nervt 


librium 


Valium 


Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Holland 

Ireland 

Italy 

Britain 


Price in 

% chang* 
on 

Briliah 

Price in 

% change 
on 

British 

pence 

price 

ponce 

price 

35 

-'13 

62 

+100 

29 

-265 

55 

+ 77 

47 

-1-18 

87 

+ 180 

60 

+50 

90 

+ 190 

30 

-25 

45 

+ 45 

35 

-13.5 

48 

-+ 55 

40 

— 

31 

— 


pondants by local chemist shops, all net of VAT 
and rounded to nearest penny Standard prescrip¬ 
tion quantities vary horn country to country and 
prices have been approximated lor bottles ot 25 
5mg pills. Quantity discounts are given in most 
countries /particularly large in Britain and 
Holland). British prices are based on prices 
recommended to chemista by wholesalers plus 
uauel handsome handling charges for small 
amounts. 


for ioo <jmg pills of Librium ; the 
respective retail prices should be 45P 
and 48p. But prices vary dispropor¬ 
tionately for smaller quantities, and 
British chemists seem to adopt a pretty 
independent attitude towards price 
guidelines. 

It may therefore not be easy to prove 
that HofTman-La Roche's pricing policy 
has been responsible for affecting trade 
between EEC member countries ; cer¬ 
tainly the. company will point in 
defence at the crazy paving of Europe’s 
different national market regulations. 
It will also argue that the profits made 
from such drugs as Valium are not 
due only to patent protection but also 
to its massive investment in advertis¬ 
ing and the creation of brand loyalty. 
Even in Italy, where there are no 
patents for drugs, Librium and Valium 
still appear to sell at prices which arc 
judged to be highly profitable else¬ 
where in Europe where patents exist. 


Regions 

Britain bids high 

Brussels 

Officials of the Nine and of the com¬ 
mission disagreed on Tuesday over how 
much of Britain should be allowed to 
go on receiving state regional aids, 
virtually unchecked by Brussels. The 
treaty of accession lays down that 
agreement on this issue must be reached 
by July 1st. How Britain's regions are 
defined during the next six weeks will 
affect not only where Britain’s existing 
regional aids may continue to be given ; 
it is bound to influence the debate over 
how much of Britain should qualify for 
EEC regional help next year. 

In addition it is now realised in 
Brussels that Mr Heath may soon go 
back on his pledge to phase out Britain’s 
regional employment premium next 


year. The free competition men in 
Brussels disapprove of the premium 
because they see it as a form of 
“ ongoing subsidy ” interfering with free 
competition. They would fight to put 
a time limit (say five years) on any 
extension by Britain of the premium 
and to limit its use to fresh investment 
projects rather than allow it to be used 
across the board as a disguised form of 
regional devaluation. Whether or not 
they win this point the competition 
men will certainly want to confine the 
use of the premium to the hardcore 
British regions which are defined during 
the haggling of the next six weeks. 

Much is therefore at stake. Britain’s 
opening bid on Tuesday was that all 
its hardcore special development areas, 
its development areas and its interme¬ 
diate areas should be counted as 
peripheral areas by the community. If 
this were allowed some 65 per cent of 
Britain’s land area and 55 per cent of 
its people could, under community rules 
agreed upon in October, 1971, qualify 
for unlimited state aids subject only to 
commission approval. The rest of 
Britain would join the EEC’s so-called 
central areas and would be able to 
receive aids only provided these did not 
exceed 20 per rent of the after-tax cost 
of investment in buildings and plant. 
As things stand, most British aids, even 
those in the special areas, do not reach 
the an per cent limit provided the 
regional employment premium is not 
counted in. But if the premium is pro¬ 
longed it will probably then be included 
and so put Britain's aids over the top. 
Moreover, the commission also intends 
to reduce the 20 per cent limit in due 
course. 

Earlier this year the commission and 
France were drawing the line for per¬ 
missible regional aid in Britain above 
the Scottish border (plus LTlstcr, of 
course). On Tuesday France stuck fast 
to this line, but the commission drew its 
new line much farther south. The latest 
commission plan is that the periphery 
in Britain, which would qualify for 
regional aids above the ao per cent 
limit, should include all the existing 
special areas and the ordinary ones, 
with the exception of Cornwall and 
Wales. All the intermediate areas would 
be excluded, and the commission pro¬ 
posal would therefore cover 48 per 
cent of Britain’s land area and 20 per 
cent of its people. The whole of Ireland, 
other than perhaps Dublin which might 
get special interim status, would be 
counted as periphery. Little of Denmark 
would be included, although the Ger¬ 
mans might be prevailed upon in 
return not to use extravagant aids on 



their side of the Danish border. 

The British are sticking for the time 
being to their full claim. However a 
cabinet committee will shortly consider 
what concessions Britain might make 
and the commissioner in charge of com¬ 
petition, Mr Borschette, will then visit 
London. In the. end Britain will doubt¬ 
less forgo the intermediate areas and 
may have to cough up Cornwall. The 
real fight should centre on Wales north 
of the hardcore area above Cardiff 
(which should get through). But few 
delegations other than the Germans 
were happy with the commission’s con¬ 
cessions on Tuesday. None of the old 
six members of the EEC have so many 
of their areas or people classified as 
peripheral regions as the commission 
is now suggesting for Britain, let alone 
as many as Britain is claiming. If too 
much is given to Britain, they say, the 
danger is that some of the Six, notably 
Italy and France, might seek to extend 
their own peripheral areas. The old rat 
race of overbidding by EEC members 
for footloose foreign investment by 
granting aids in undeserving regions 
would then start up again. 

EEC accounts _ 

Time for scrutiny 

Strasbourg 

The most far-reaching event in the 
European parliament this week was not 
the debate on the commission’s general 
report for 1972 , relations between 
Europe and America or energy policy, 
but Wednesday’s debate on the com¬ 
munity’s budgetary and accounting 
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Your next step 
should 
be Sanwa. 

Finding the answers to your questions on 
international business and banking is one of 
our main functions So naturally, we have an 
experienced staff for this purpose. And we 
pride ourselves on efficiency— we give you 
results, not run-arounds. It's no coincidence 
that we've been growing. People like our 
service. Contact us. It's a step in the right 
direction 



& SANWA BANK 

Tokyo, Osaka and 209 domestic offices 

OVKKSKAS OFFkKS 

London Itr.iiuh. II Ft, lirrsh.tm Stirrt. Londiin K.k .*V ,‘KD T» I 
IDl)i.Oh-iilii] Frankfurt K«*p»« *u*nt.iti\eOllu r. U)unF».inktiuI (Mam). 
(»(»flhfMtr.issr li Trl (0*>11) :snl.i. N'i-w Y.uk. San Framisoi, 
Clm .iko, Hunk KnnK, Kowloon, Sin^.r.virr. Svdm v 


ASSOCIATES AND AFFIUATIiS Thr San*.; Dank nt California: 
San Frunusfo Sanwa D.itik (l !ndi-i writor-d l.ld London - Snnwn 
Financial Sriviocs Lid. London Associated Japanese Dank (Inter¬ 
national) Lid London Danrii Dr.idesio de luvi siimento S A. San 
I'auln Fumhnaiu’e: l\ti is 'Coiuinen ta! L ontineiilal Ltd Sydney' 
Comnietri.il Continental (Set unties) Ltd Sydney# I iberty Dank 
llrinohiUi'N'ew Hebrides Trust Co . Lid New Hebrides/ Bangkok 
Nointira International Securities Co, Ltd Bangkok/Singapore 
Nomura Merchant Banking Ltd Singapore. 
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REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT in the EEC 

THE CHALLENGE & 
THE OPPORTUNITY 

organised by the 

GLASGOW HERALD 

Simultaneous Translation 
English/French,German 

Speakers: 

SIR HUGH FRASER. Bt 

Chairman House of Fraser Limitorl. and Chairman ot George Outram 
and Company Limited Proprietors ot llie Glasgow Herald 

Rt Hon JOHN DAVIES, PC MP 
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procedures. Deplorably, this took place 
late in the evening before a half-empty 
house with very few commissioners 
present ; as Mr Raf-ton Pounder, MP 
for Belfast South, pointed out, in any 
national parliament the report under 
debate (on the EEC's 1970 budget) 
would have been political dynamite. 
“ No adequate external control ” was 
exercised over the bulk of agricultural 
spending which then accounted for 90 
per cent of the community’s budget, 
and the audit board was unable to give 
binding information on the financial 
management of the fund. There was no 
proper local supervision by the com¬ 
mission staff, which may explain “ the 
frequent instances of fraud which still 
occur in the agricultural sector.” Mr 
Pounder claimed the figure for fraud 
could be as high as £50111, although 


EUROPE 

the commission has admitted that the 
actual figure will never be known. As 
for the EEC’s administrative budget, 
the audit board complained of “ the 
over-frequent entries of funds in 
accounts outside the budget which at 
times make subsequent auditing 
impossible ” and “ the annually recur¬ 
ring over-spending and transfer of 
funds under certain budget headings 
which falsify the appropriation 
authorised by the budget authorities.” 
It also criticised the commission’s 
financial management of the social 
fund, the development fund and the 
research and investment budget. 

The report raises the whole question 
of the European parliament’s powers 
over community spending. The parlia¬ 
ment has already threatened that it 
will refuse to approve the commission’s 
accounts in future if its financial man¬ 
agement does not improve, although 
the practical effect of this sanction is 
not quite clear. It now proposes to 
strengthen the powers of the audit 
hoard, which corresponds to the comp¬ 
troller and auditor-general in Britain. 
A further report on behalf of the 
budget committee suggests that 
although the board’s basic task should 
be to report on the commission’s 
financial management and accounting 
procedures, it should also be able to 
investigate particular situations before 
the accounts have been closed and 
while, the budget is still being imple¬ 
mented ; and, if necessary, it should 
also be able to inform the council and 
parliament of serious instances of 
abuse before the end of the financial 
year. The budget committee is also 
looking into the possibility of the 
establishment of a European auditing 
office to liaise with national auditing 
bodies ; much community expenditure 
is in fact made by national authorities. 

On top of this, and not before time, 
the parliament has now reluctantly 
agreed —thanks to the tactics of the 
British—to look into setting up 
its own public accounts committee on 
the British model. This is a delicate 
issue since both the commission and 
certain governments, particularly the 
French, are allergic to any suggestion 
of parliamentary intervention in day- 
to-day administration, let alone parlia¬ 
mentary scrutiny of the purposes for 
which funds have been allocated. 
Hitherto the budget committee of the 
parliament lias also been markedly 
reluctant to do anything but supervise 
the implementation of the budget. But 
as the community widens the scope of 
its operation to cover not only agricul¬ 
ture but also social affairs, regional 


Taverne's turn 

Strasbourg 

The socialist group of the European 
parliament has put off a decision on 
Mr Dick Taverne’s wish lo join them. 
At one time the socialists might have 
found it difficult to say no, since they 
let in members of the Dutch Demo¬ 
cracy-66 party and Danish left-wing 
socialists, so ending the rule that their 
group should he confined to parties 
affiliated to the Socialist International 
The British Labour party refused to 
take part in the recent meeting of the 
socialist parties of the enlarged commu¬ 
nity at Bonn, but the EEC socialists, 
notably the Germans, have nevertheless 
eagerly noted first signs of second 
thoughts among their British colleagues 
about boycotting the European parlia¬ 
ment. They arc therefore less prepared 
to jeopardise relations with Mr Wilson 
for the sake of Mr Taverne’s blue eyes. 
In deference to this view, Mr Tavernr 
has not made a formal application to 
join the group, although he would like 
to be a member. 



Ha'll wait and sac 
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development, aid to poor countries, not 
to mention industrial research and 
investment, the need for both a 
European auditing office and also for 
political scrutiny of the use to which 
community funds are put will become 
increasingly necessary. 

At present the parliament’s control 
is restricted to advance approval of 
the operating budget of the commis¬ 
sion itself, although the commission has 
to make proposals shortly for extend¬ 
ing this advance control to cover EEC 
spending as a whole from 1975 
onwards. Parliament could, if neces¬ 
sary, use even this limited right over 
the budget to sack the commission or 
to starve it of funds and so provoke 
a community crisis out of which it 
could hope to gain more real power. 
It may come to that. Meanwhile a 
public accounts committee is some¬ 
thing it should clearly get for itself. 

Europe and. America _ 

Hello, Henry _ 

Strasbourg 

The first formal EEC response to Mr 
Henry Kissinger’s ideas for an Atlantic 
charter came out muffled from the 
debate this week in the European 
parliament. For the commission, Sir 
Christopher Soamcs could not antici¬ 
pate what the Nine will find to say to 
President Nixon when he travels to 
Europe later this year. And judging by 
the comments of the dozen American 
Congressmen in Strasbourg for talks 
with the European parliament, Sir 
Christopher was right to be sceptical. In 
their view American thinking does not 
seem to have progressed much further 
than the fertile brain of Mr Kissinger, 
and he has yet to utter more than 
generalities. So Sir Christopher began 
by simply quoting President Pompidou’s 
fulsome remarks about the Atlantic 
alliance, made at the European summit 
last October, and then said essentially 
three things. 

First, he rejected the view that 
Europe is stressing its own regional 
interests in its pursuit of unity by set¬ 
ting up a closed trading system 
embracing western Europe, Africa and 
the Mediterranean from which America 
and others are excluded. The com¬ 
munity is establishing a continental 
market without tariffs, like America’s ; 
at the same time, the EEC has introdu¬ 
ced a general system of tariff preferences 
for the developing countries which the 
Americans have yet to do. Second, he 
emphasised that the fact that trade, 
monetary reform, Atlantic politics and 
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defence, are obviously linked does not 
tnean that they should be combined 
into a single negotiation ; nor does it 
mean that progress in one sector should 
be dependent on progress in another— 
guarantees on the maintenance of 
American troops in Europe, for 
example, being played off against 
improved access for American grain. 
Third, Sir Christopher managed to 
inject a note of personal scepticism 
about the need either for a new basic 
document defining European-American 
relations or for new institutions. In this 
he was anticipating obvious French dis¬ 
pleasure at Herr Brandt’s idea of 
President Nixon engaging in a beer- 
garden meeting with the council of 
ministers of the Nine. 

The presence of the largely Demo¬ 
cratic delegation of American Congress¬ 
men in Strasbourg for informal discus¬ 
sions with the European parliament 
looks like becoming a regular event. 
This week’s visitors, including liberal 
Democratic luminaries like Mr Henry 
Reuss, Mr Don Fraser and Mr Ben 
Rosenthal, clearly helped to increase the 
measure of coldness given to Mr Kis¬ 
singer’s speech. In three days Mr Peter 
Kirk, the leader of the British Tory 
delegation, and his colleagues managed 
to hammer out an agreed communique 
with the Americans covering the trade 
negotiations in the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, the special pro¬ 
blems of agriculture (including the 
social aims of Europe’s common farm 
policy), monetary reform, energy sup¬ 
plies and east-west relations. The 
communique included a section on 
burden-sharing in Nato which is sup¬ 
posed to be outside the EEC’s terms 
of reference ; this section is considered 
to be the thin end of a very important 
wedge. 

As Sir Christopher Soames pointed 
out, the Nine should succeed to a large 
extent in speaking with one voice on 
trade and, it is hoped, on monetary 
reform and energy supplies as well. The 
situation is quite different as regards 
defence and foreign policy, on which 
there is little cohesion, and this is bound 
to reduce the community's ability to 
pick up President Nixon’s chal’enge. 
The Belgian president of the council 
of ministers of the Nine pointed out in 
reply to a parliamentary question from 
Sir Tufton Beamish that when the 
foreign ministers of the Nine meet to 
discuss foreign policy they do so as 
representatives of their governments 
and not as members of the council. 
It is this classic EEC distinction 
which Europe’s parliament is less and 
less prepared to accept. 


European Movement 

Identity crisis 

The old superstars of the European 
Movement are gathering in London’s 
Guildhall this weekend to mark the 
2/)til anniversary of the first Congress of 
Europe. The line-up looks like a list 
from a European w'ho’s who—Hall- 
stein, Spinelli, Monnet, Faure, Rosen- 
burg, Rey ; Mr Heath will speak on 
Sunday. But the whole affair is taking 
place at a time when there are increas¬ 
ing doubts as to where the European 
Movement should be going. 

As long as the battle for British entry 
lasted the members of the all-party 
organisation had no difficulty in 
justifying its existence, and in the 
course of doing so they spent £650,000 
in 1972 alone—and still had more than 
£$m left in the kitty at the end of it 
all. Now that Britain is in there is 
increasing pressure inside Britain's 
political parties to fight European 
issues along party lines rather than to 
continue to support a pressure group 
whose usefulness seems diminished. 

The movement’s director, Mr 
Ernest Wistrich, says that its long-term 
strategy should now be the building of 
a federal Europe and its tactical aim 
direct elections and more power to the 
European parliament. The problem fac¬ 
ing him is how to stir the parties to 
take effective action along these lines. 
He is unlikely to succeed unless the 
movement changes its character. At 
present the organisation often shows 
more interest in Europe’s drawing 
rooms than its shop floors. It has never 
tried to become a mass movement (it 



Time tor Wistrich to fight 


still has under 2,000 members) and has 
always concentrated its efforts on 
influencing the decision-takers. It has 
scored successes m the corridors of 
power, but if British public opinion is 
at last wavering in favour of Europe it 
is chiefly despite and not because of the 
European Movement. 

It is for this reason that a new 
magazine, the Federalist, run by a 
group of young Europeans from within 
the European Movement, dismisses the 
whole Guildhall affair (like the dread¬ 
ful upper crust junketings which 
greeted British entry in January) as a 
“ prestigious irrelevance ” whose 
“ anaemic resolutions, well-worn plati¬ 
tudes and lavishness ... do more to 
alienate the ordinary people, from a 
European identity than a dozen 
Michael Foots.” Certainly, the flashy 
advertising of the movement (on which 
it spent £270,000 last year) is a con¬ 
stant source of embarrassment to pro¬ 
market Labour MPs. But they are 
hooked to the organisation because they 
rely on it for finance for their own 
growing European activities. This in 
turn is a major grouse of the Tories, 
many of whom believe that the Euro¬ 
pean Movement is a socialist-ridden 
organisation living off capitalist money 
(most of the funds come from big busi¬ 
ness). They went the Conservative 
Group for Europe to take a more active 
line, for instance, by using its majority 
to demand more than parity in the 
decision-taking committees. Some are 
even going as far as threatening to 
replace the present chairman, I.ord 
Harlech, with Sir Tufton Beamish. 
They rightly think Sir Tufton would 
be more active in keeping tabs on the 
activities of Mr Wistrich who, for all 
his dinner jacket image, is a Labour 
party man. 

In fact the movement has little 
justification for its existence unless it 
is prepared to fight for the objectives 
Mr Wistrich proclaims. Neither of the 
two main parties has done sufficient 
thinking on the future shape of Europe 
for federal blueprints to get very far 
in their hands. There is still a role for 
the movement if it is prepared to 
push the parties along the federal road. 

Butter _ 

Dubious benefit 

Britain’s butter handout, announced 
on Monday, will come in two parts. 
As part of the agreement worked out 
in Luxemburg by the community’s 
farm ministers to tlays ago, there will 
be a 2p subsidy on all butter sold in 
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Britain after May 14th. In addition 
there will be a special subsidy of top 
a month on butter bought by those 
receiving social security benefits ; this 
is made available under the EEC's 
social policy and should come into 
force in the middle of next month. 
About 5m people will be able to take 
advantage of the top subsidy ; they 
include all the dependants of recipients 
of a supplementaly allowance. Old age 
pensioners who do not receive a supple¬ 
mentary benefit will not qualify for 
the special subsidy, nor will those, such 
as strikers, who draw allowances for 
only a limited period. 

Cheaper butter cannot be a bad 
thing, particularly if, as is the case, 
some of the money will come from 
community funds (half the total cost, 
estimated at £ 18m, of the 2p subsidy 
will come from the EEC). But the 
scheme has its peculiarities. First, the 
price of butter is unusual in Britain 
for having gone not up hut down 
during the past 12 months or so. 
Second, it is quite likely that many 
of those eligible to receive cheap butter 
will not apply for it, cither because 
they are too proud or, more likely, 
because they do not eat the stuff any¬ 
way. It is true that, at 8p a pound, 
the cheapest butter will now be the 
same price as margarine (and, inciden¬ 
tally, the same price as EEC butter 
sold to Russia). But some of those 
eligible for the special subsidy would 
prefer to have top in cash. The sensible 
course would be to allow them to sell 
their butter vouchers. Officially, this 
will probably be forbidden ; in prac¬ 
tice, the 5m poorest Britons will pay 
£310 less a year at the shops where 
they buy their butter, and nobody need 
check officiously if they actually bought 
margarine. 


Driving tests _ 

Nut cases _ 

The European parliament, straining its 
advisory powers to the utmost, has 
knocked on the head the commission’s 
idiotic proposal for a psychological test 
for Europe's drivers. The row that this 
suggestion caused in Britain was hardly 
warranted, for the commission's plans 
were only tentative. But the parlia¬ 
ment’s reaction has none the less been 
salutary. 

In about 85 per cent of accidents 
the human element is at least partly 
to blame, and a correlation has been 
found many times between personality 
and accident proneness. Aggression, 
extroversion, even criminality, are 
associated with a high accident rate 
and a high proportion of accidents 
occur in a period of marital or other 
instability. But research is not 
sufficiently advanced to make accurate 
predictions of the unsafe, driver, and 
the danger is that with a psychological 
driving test a lot of good drivers would 
be thrown out with the bad, and bad 
drivers thrown in with the good. 

Of more significance, perhaps, are 
certain other correlations between acci¬ 
dents and various kinds of driver. 
Young drivers arc up to seven times 
as prone to road accidents as the 
average, despite their faster reaction 
times ; the middle-aged drunk is 
another important type ; and men 
have, on average, twice as many acci¬ 
dents as women. But it is one thing 
to disqualify someone who is caught 
wilfully drinking and driving, and 
another to withhold a licence from 
someone who liappcits to be extrovert 
but may Ire a good driver. By that 
token, it should tie illegal for any man 


to drive. 

The same uncertainty about results 
that is found with psychological 
forecasting occurs in studies of driver 
training and retraining. There is no 
conclusive evidence that a particular 
form of training will reduce accidents, 
although those who have passed the 
British advanced driving test have, 
on average, 25 per cent fewer 
accidents than those who failed. On 
the other hand, there are measures 
which could definitely reduce the acci¬ 
dent rate without 'being unfair in the 
way that psychological tests would lie. 
One is the compulsory wearing of seat- 
belts, now under serious study by the 
British Government, and another is 
tough sanctions against the drunk 
driver. Road improvements, often of 
an inexpensive nature, can dramatically 
reduce accidents. Speed limits can also 
help ; France, for instance, persists in 
having no speed limits on its motor¬ 
ways, with a deplorably high death 
rate as a result. Until at least this 
anomaly is put right the rest of Europe 
can justifiably complain against the 
rough justice of psychological tests. 

But anyway it is highly questionable 
whether this is the sort of pie the 
community should be poking its finger 
in. Simple measures to ease the free 
movement of drivers around the con¬ 
tinent without red tape are desirable. 
Measures which equalise the terms of 
competition, so long as they are not 
too absurdly detailed, also have merit. 
But no one can say that differences in 
driving licence requirements, at least 
for private motorists, are going to make 
a serious difference to the terms of 
trade. This is the sort of measure that 
should be left to local choice ; the 
commission should concentrate on 
important aspects of its transport policy. 


Key indicators: The Nine—how they compare on inflation 


Everyone continues to be 
plagued by climbing prices, 
particularly food prices. In 
the past week, Germany 
has produced stronger 
anti-mflation measures and 
France has decided to 
extend its price control 
policy, in only a slightly 
more lenient form, for 
another year. 
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Business 
this 1 1 vek 


Getting nerves 

Booming economy is giving the City 
the jitters. As retail sales soared, 
up 3% in volume in the first quarter, 
thanks partly to the start of value- 
added tax, stock market slumped. 
Worries, too, about a new exchange 
market crisis. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer took 
comfort on Tuesday from a 9% 
rise in manufacturing industry's 
productivity last year. Talks on 
stage three wage-price policies to 
begin with everything negotiable. 

Mr Heath's Monday invitation swiftly 
accepted by the Trades Union 
Congress economic committee on 
Wednesday. 

Railwpymen settled as expected on 
Tuesday within the stage two 
limits. Ford unions threatening to 
strike against their stage two offer, 
but won't do so. Union leaders 
know there will be no backing from 
their workers, but wanted to say 
they tried. Only remaining big group 
still to settle is the steelworkers. 

Strikes still troublesome although 
down on last year. Harland & 

Wolffs Belfast shipyard hit with 
£300m of orders on the books. 


Rubery Owen dispute over, at a 
cost of £30m to the motor industry. 
Car production figures in strike-hit 
April down 12% on last year. 

Proof that companies were using 
cheap bank overdrafts to lend 
back to the banks at higher interest 
rates and stopped doing it when 
rates fell is shown by drop in 
London clearing banks' liabilities in 
mid April, down £ 79m at £ 14,490m. 
Total bank liabilities still up £564m 
to £24,910m but Bank of England 
expects much less inflated money 
supply figures in future. 

Central Government borrowing last 
year even lower than expected, at 
£1.81 Om to end March, but small 
consolation with a £4.4 billion 
deficit forecast this year. At least 
Monday's two-tier butter subsidy 
costing £21 m will not all fall on the 
exchequer: the European community 
will contribute £ 12m. 

Bad import figures last month were 
not due to prices alone. Prices up 
2 \% but volume up 7%. Import 
prices are now up 20% in 12 
months; export prices up only 7-J%. 
Employment in industry is now 
rising again, up £% in February, 
but manufacturing employment 
remains sluggish. 


Expect a shock 

April trade figures due next week 
likely to be bad once again. Imports 
expected to remain high but look for 
an exports recovery. It is to be hoped 
they will not be worse than the 
March £ 197m shocker deficit. 


Industrial production for March 
should keep growing; matching 
figures for jobs will not appear until 
the end of the month. Wholesale 
prices for April, due on Wednesday, 
will also show another sharp rise. 

Gloomy reading in independent 
report on shipbuilding, due next 
week. Perhaps another £200m 
needed to put the industry on its 
feet. British Leyland to reveal 
investment plans and on Thursday 
launches its new car. Train drivers' 
union is to consider lifting ban on 
driving the advanced passenger 
train at over 100 mph. Consultants' 
report on Channel tunnel expected 
Tuesday. 

Good news for home buyers on 
Wednesday: Building Societies 
Association to announce record net 
inflow into deposits in April, 
as much as £200m. Follows rise in 
deposit rates to 6.3% but before 
further rise to 6.75% announced 
April 4th but effective on May 1 st. 
Mortgage rates now less likely to 
rise above 94-% in July when the 
Government's bridging grant ends. 


Six months old 

Wage-price controls are 6 months 
old this week. They have been 
remarkably successful. Dogged by 
ill-luck on timing, to coincide with 
the largest world commodity price 
explosion for two decades, price 
increases other than food have been 
contained to annual rate of less than 
2^%. And there have been no major 
wage breakthroughs. 

The next six months will be 
tougher; Sir Arthur Cockfield was 
right to stress on Tuesday that if a 
claim for a price or wage increase is 
within the code the commission and 
board are obliged to approve. One 
worry is whether both will be 
snowed under with paper and fail 
on that score. Sir Frank Figgures, at 
the pay board, who had a month's 
start on Sir Arthur, has already been 
notified of 300 proposed settle¬ 
ments, each involving more than 
1,000 men, and 1,400 actual settle¬ 
ments each involving over 100. On 
top of 240 inquiries for information 
a day, his 225 staff will have little 
time for careful thought or spot 
checks. And they have a report on 
anomalies to prepare by mid- 
September. Is this expecting too 
much? 


Key indicators: 

British economy 
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+ 1.5 +2.2 

+ 17.7 

employment 

February 

88.9 

-t-0.6 +0.5 

-0.3 

productivity 

February 

152.0 

+ 0.9 +1.7 

+ 18.1 

Export trade 

March 

164 

-i +3 

+ 18 

Retail trade 

March 

126.3 

+ 1.9 +3.6 

+ 12.3 

Unemployment 

April 

122.8 

-2.2 -12.2 

-29.0 

Average earnings 

February 

223.1 

+0.8 +1.0 

+ 14.8 

Retail prices* 

March 

167.4 

+0.6 +1.9 

+ 8.2 

Export- prices* 

March 

162 

+ 1 +3 

+ 7 i 

Import prices* 

March 

163 

+ 2* +7 

+ 20 

Export trade, retail trade: in volume terms. *Not seasonally adjusted. 
Unemployment: wholly unemployed, latest rate 2 .7 per cent. 
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America tries to 
change gear. 


111 1 . . it 1 . . . 

Know your phases 

Phase 1: August 15, 1971 -November 14, 
1.971 

Three-month freeze of prices, rents, wages and salaries, 
administered by a new Cost of Living Council under the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Phase 2: November 14, 1971-January 11, 
1973 

Guidelines for pay of, initially, 5+% a year; for prices across 
the economy of 2 {% a year. Voluntary limitations on dividend 
increases. Overall aim: to reduce inflation to 2%-3% by end- 
1972. Machinery: Cost of Living Council to be in charge 
generally, Price Commission and Pay Board to make detailed 
decisions, Internal Revenue to monitor and enforce policy. 
Phase 3: January 11, 1973-7 
Statutory controls abolished, except on food, health care and 
building. Guidelines: to limit overall inflation to 2+%, wages 
to 5i%, prices to 11%. After a signal failure to get anywhere 
near these targets, re-introduction from May 1st of pre¬ 
notification of price increases for large companies. The 600- 
odd firms with sales of more than $250m a year again have to 
advise the Cost of Living Council of any planned price 
increase exceeding li% over their range of products. 


America, at the height of its 
biggest economic boom since 
the war, knows it has to slow 
down—but without coming to a 
shuddering halt. After removing 
most price controls in January 
(sec box;, Mr Nixon's Adminis¬ 
tration took a half-step back¬ 
wards last week to phase 2 {. It 
reintroduced the pre-notification 
of price increases for large 
companies. 

This is a nod in the direction 
of the unions, who have already 
made it clear that they are 
not impressed. But it hardly 
amounts to getting out the “club 
in the closet” which Mr George 
Shultz, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, promised he was 
keeping in reserve after the 
switch to voluntary controls. 

Many commentators believe, 
however, that the club will have 
to be wielded in the months to 
come. The economy is pushing 
ahead across the board, with 
little sign of any incipient hesita¬ 
tion anywhere, except, perhaps, 
in housing. Real growth in the 
January-March quarter was at 
an annual rate of 8%, as fast as 
in the three months before. And 
the present quarter is shaping 
up just as well. It is all going 
faster than either government or 
private economists were fore¬ 
casting at the turn of the year. 
On current trends, there will 
be very little spare labour or 
industrial capacity left by the 
autumn. 


The lifting of controls in 
phase three now seems a spec¬ 
tacular mistake. Perhaps sur¬ 
prisingly, wages are still rising 
fairly slowly, with recent settle¬ 
ments averaging 4i% a year. 
But with prices leaping ahead 
the way they have been, this 
can hardly last. Consumer 
prices, although up no more 
than 4.7':; on a year earlier, 
have been inflating at the rate 
of 9'; v f through the early 
months of this year. The whole¬ 
sale price index slowed down a 
bit in April, particularly for 
food, but industrial commodities 
were still rising strongly. 

Demand pressures are bound 
to intensify as the boom feeds 
on itself, with neither monetary 
nor fiscal policy doing much to 
stop it. It is true that some ortho¬ 
dox Friedmamte monetarists 
are beginning to say that the 
monetary authorities are being 
over-restrictive at the moment. 
So far this year, the Ml version 
of the money supply (private 
demand deposits and currency in 
circulation) has gone up at an 
annual rate of less than 3%, 
compared with about 8% in the 
latter half of 1972. But this 
apparent slowdown in money 
growth followed a surge last 
December, and it takes no 
account of thc'huge build-up in 
Treasury department accounts, 
which arc not counted as 
“money”. The underlying 
growth in the money supply is 


probably nearer 5%. Moreover, 
member bank reserves have been 
expanding at 10% a year since 
last autumn and even faster in 
recent months. Bank credit in 
the first quarter of this year 
went up at the rate of 18%, 
after an uncomfortably high 
14% in the last quarter of 1972. 

Budget deficit 

There is also a growing debate 
over the amount of stimulus 
coming from the federal budget. 
Because of the larger-than- 
expected tax revenues from the 
largcr-than-cxpected boom, the 
budget deficit in the current 
fiscal year ending June 30th 
is now expected to be $19.8 
billion, instead of $24.8 billion. 
At that level, the “full employ¬ 
ment budget” is presumed to 
be in surplus and therefore 
restrictive. But the concept is 
linked to a 4% unemployment 
level, which is now generally 
accepted as unrealistic. Even 


with the roaring boom in hand, 
unemployment has been hover¬ 
ing around 5 %. Anything less 
than that would probably be 
inflationary. 

Economic forecasts for this 
year have become progressively 
bullish. In January the govern¬ 
ment put this year’s gross 
national product at $1,267 
billion, rather higher than most 
private economists were pre¬ 
dicting. Now its forecast is 
$1,283 billion. According to 
Mr Shultz, real growth this year 
will be 7% and inflation 4%— 
both higher than earlier esti¬ 
mates. Even so, his assumption 
on inflation looks over-optimistic. 
It implies a substantial abate¬ 
ment in the rate of inflation in 
the second half of the year, to 
about 2% a year. 

On a conventional analysis, the 
American economy still has a 
comfortable margin of slack m 
it. The Federal Reserve Board 
estimated that manufacturers 
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were operating at only 80% of 
capacity in the January-March 
quarter. The “gnp gap” was 
about $30 billion—well down 
from the $66 billion of a year 
earlier but still leaving some 
room for manoeuvre. But there 
may be more of a head of steam 
than these figures suggest. The 
backlog of orders has been 
rising quite sharply. Nine out of 
ten firms say their delivery times 
have stretched. 

The strain shows up most 
in capital spending. Plant and 
equipment expenditure last year 
was $88.4 billion, 9% more than 
in 1971. Last autumn, surveys 
suggested an 11% increase for 
1973. By March, the figure had 
gone up to 14%. But the latest 
survey from McGraw-Hill, out 
last week, shows a planned in¬ 
crease of 19%, with manufac¬ 
turing—where spending has 
been on a plateau for four years 
—due for a 29% boost. 

Company liquidity 

Companies are liquid enough to 
have no trouble at all in financing 
this kind of increase so this 
week’s hike in the big banks' 
prime lending rate—from 6f% 
to 7%—will not choke off 
investment. The controls have 
done nothing to hold back 
corporate earnings, which went 
up by $5.8 billion in the last 
quarter of 1972 to an annual 
$101.5 billion. Earnings in the 
first quarter are likely to have 
moved ahead even faster, helped 
along by hefty inventory profits. 
A figure of at least $110 billion 
now seems a reasonable bet; 
this would pave the way for a 
25% jump in earnings this year. 
Company treasurers have 
already got so much money on 
their hands that they are buying 
back their own stocks in the 
open market—perhaps to the 
tune of $3 billion this year. 

If capital spending falls short 


Key indicators: 

American economy 



Month 

Index 

1967=100 

1 month 

% change on 

3 months 

1 year 

Industrial production 

March 

121.7 

+0.7 

+ 2 1 

+ 9.4 

Civilian employment 

April 

112.8 

nil 

+ 1.6 

+ 3.3 

Unemployment 

April 

149.0 

+ 1.2 

+ 1.5 

-10.9 

Manufacturing: 

productivity 

March 

119.9 

+ 0.4 

+ 1.1 

+ 5.0 

workweek (weekly) 

New orders: 

April 

101.2 

+ 0.5 

+ 2.0 

+ 0.7 

durable goods 

March 

160.9 

+ 2.2 

+ 9.1 

+ 23.0 

Consumer prices 

March 

129.8 

+0.9 

+ 2.0 

+ 4.7 

Wholesale prices 

April 

130.7 

+ 0.8 

+ 5.0 

+ 11.2 

Retail sales 

March 

161.7 

+ 2.4 

+ 7.3 

+ 16.0 

Total personal income 

March 

159.1 

+ 0.7 

+ 1.9 

+ 9.6 

Money supply 

March 

140.3 

+ 0.1 

1 0.6 

+ 6.4 

Leading indicators 

March 

161.1 

+ 1.4 

+ 4.8 

+ 16.5 

Seasonally adjusted except prices. New orders and retail sales in value terms. Unemployment rele 5.0% mApnl "Leading indicators" is a 
combined index of 12 series believed to move m advance of cyclical changes. 


of plans, it will be because of 
delivery bottlenecks, which now 
seem unavoidable even if the 
Federal Reserve tightens up. 
But on past experience, when 
demand is really strong actual 
spending usually runs ahead of 
forecasts. Demand has been 
rising so rapidly that the usual 
build-up of stocks at this stage 
of the boom just has not hap¬ 
pened yet. Despite a 9% rise in 
industrial production over the 
past year, the ratio of stocks to 
sales is near its low point for 
several decades, liven if this 
year’s heavy capital spending 
plans go through, capacity will 
be increased by only 6% and is 
bound to get tighter over the 
year. Unless the boom is 
checked, manufacturers will be 
running at 90% of capacity by 
the end of the year—perilously 
close to the 93% most people 
consider is the practical limit. 

Consumers are still buying as 
if there were no tomorrow—or 
perhaps they just reckon that 


tomorrow will be more expen¬ 
sive. Retail sales arc 14%-16% 
up on a year ago. Most con¬ 
sumer goods are doing brilliantly, 
with car sales, at an annual rate 
of 12|m vehicles, the star turn. 
Consumer buying surveys sug¬ 
gest that the surge will last for 
at least a few months more, 
helped along by hedge buying 
against further price increases, 
although consumer confidence is 
less ebullient than it was. Con¬ 
sumers are not only spending a 
big chunk of their increased 
incomes; they are also taking up 
credit at a record pace. 

What will happen to the 
economy in 1974? Even two 
months ago, it was generally 
assumed there would be a nice 
smooth transition from 1973’s 
boom to steady, but slower, 
growth in both 1974 and 1975 
and a gradual cranking down of 
the rate of inflation. Now the 
consensus forecast by private 
economists is for a marked slow¬ 
down next year, and the only 


question is whether there will 
be several quarters of below- 
normal rates of growth or, as a 
minority of forecasters believe, 
actual downturns in gnp. Mr 
Herbert Stein, chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, 
told a conference of financial 
analysts in Washington on Mon¬ 
day that “the reduction should 
come in steps rather than all 
at onre”. 

One of Mr Stein’s predeces¬ 
sors under President Johnson, 
Mr Arthur Okun, once pointed 
out that the batting average 
lor successfully shifting from 
boom to smooth growth is 
exactly zero. Certainly nothing 
has as yet been done this time 
to ensure a smooth transition. 
A reasonable bet at the moment 
in New York, away from the 
Administration’s soothing in¬ 
fluence, is that the boom will 
career on until it collides with 
tight money, and that a year 
from now the American economy 
could be in a recession. 
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The mistake on Papa India 

The public has every right to be alarmed at the state of affairs revealed by the official 
report on the crash of the Trident aircraft at Staines last June 


The inquiry divided responsibility for the crash, which 
killed 118 people and was the worst in British aviation, 
among the four pilots who were on the flight deck at 
the time. The aircraft was flying too slowly to stay 
airborne and none of the crew either noticed this or 
did anything to correct it. The captain had a heart attack 
and was probably dying. The 2 2-year-old second pilot 
who should have taken over from him was too inexperi¬ 
enced and too slow on the uptake to realise what was 
happening. The third pilot, a 24-year-old, was not 
watching the instruments. The fourth pilot was not 
taking any active part in the flying, and seems to have 
distracted the third pilot from his job. In just over half a 
minute it was all over. Papa India was a smouldering 
wreck beside the Staines bypass, and all on board were 
either dead or dying. 

Failing any better explanation, it is as reasonable a 
conclusion as Mr Justice Lane and his two assessors felt 
they could come to, after four months of public hearings 
and 10 months of inquiry. But the buck slops a good 
deal farther back than that, and it would have been 
fairer to the four dead pilots, in a report that bends over 
backwards to be fair to everyone, if this had been more 
clearly brought out. It was a scries of inexplicable 
mistakes and oversights by all four of them that allowed 
the aircraft to crash, but there were a number of things 
that could have been done and were not which might 
have saved them from getting into such a predicament. 

The aircraft dropped like a stone because the droops . 
on the leading edges of the wings were retracted when it 
was already flying too slowly to do without their extra 
lift. Retracting them reduced the surface area of the 
wings and sharply reduced their lifting ability, and it 
became impossible for Papa India to go on flying. The 
inquiry never discovered exactly why this happened. The 
lever that controls the droops cannot be moved acciden¬ 
tally ; it requires a certain physical effort to shift it out 
of its gate and into position ; this is one of the built-in 
safety precautions. 

Nevertheless, this was not the first time that the droops 
had inexplicably retracted on a Trident before they 
should have done. It happened for the first time in 1970 
and the crew had been very badly frightened. British 
European Airways and Hawker Siddclcy, which built the 
aircraft, chewed around the incident and found nothing 


mechanically wrong, so that what was an exceedingly 
nasty happening at the time fell somehow or other between 
several people’s responsibilities. Nothing more was done 
about it, even after a second, rather similar incident was 
reported, and although BEA’s operations director at the 
time continued to ask questions about the droops. 

The point brought out so tragically in Papa India was 
that when a mistake is made over these droops during 
take-off, there are only seconds to put it right and it 
needs only one other thing to go wrong—for example 
Captain Stanley Key’s incipient heart attack—and it 
cannot be put right. No one knows whether the members 
of Papa India’s crew were even aware of the danger 
they were in. The aircraft was in cloud and the sort of 
stall that follows a change in the shape of the wing is 
not an easy one to recognise, nor are pilots given much 
training in it. The flight recorders show that the warnings 
of imminent stall were functioning, but crews are used 
to warnings that come on accidentally and do not 
necessarily associate them with certain death. 

Should not locks of a sort have been fitted which 
would have made it impossible for the droops to be 
retracted below a safe speed ? Technically, this is not 
difficult to do, and they are being fitted to Tridents now. 
Why not in 1970 after the first warning 

Any airline management has to take a decision at 
what stage it stops mollycoddling its pilots and lets them 
get on with the business of actually flying the aircraft, 
which in its nature can never be 100 per cent safe. But 
an airline also has to balance the fact that the bigger 
it gets and the more pilots it employs, the more likely it 
becomes that some of them will be less bright than 
others. The numbers are now' staggeringly large: 

United Airlines 5,000 pilots 

TWA 3,655 

Pan American 2,050 

BO AC I > 45 ° 

BEA 1,701 

Air France 1,184 

It was an error of judgment on BEA’s part not to have 

thought it necessary to instal an obvious safety measure, 
at a time w'hen it was beginning to employ pilots 
fresh out of training school. Youth is no bar to 
competent piloting, but lack of experience is. The inquiry 
thought the second pilot's lack of experience was a con- 
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tributary factor to the accident but lacked real evidence. 
It was probably gentler in its strictures on BEA for 
allowing him to fly so soon as second officer than it 
would have been had there been more to go on than 
training reports marking him out as a nice but slow 
and rather timid young man. 

After an accident like this no one likes to leave loose 
ends, and to place primary responsibility for the crash 
on four men who are dead is the kind of tidy conclusion 
that leads to a belief such things can never happen 
again. But the old hands will say that pilots do not fly 
rashly to their death, and, if they do, there is something at 
fault with the machine they were flying. Mechanically, 
the Trident has been given a clean bill of health by the 
inquiry. But it obviously can play tricks. 


It was the failure of the system—BEA, the Department 
of Trade and Industry and the rest—to forearm the Papa 
India crew against those tricks which is the disturbing 
discovery of the inquiry. Captain Key’s heart attack was 
an added complication, but it is not an unknown one ; 
heart attacks do occur and captains have died at the 
controls of aircraft even in critical stages of flight 
although, understandably, airlines do not seek to advertise 
it. But the aircraft have landed safely despite that, and 
the fact that Captain Key was dying need not of itself 
have caused Papa India to crash. Combine it with the 
possibility of droops going wrong, or being wrongly 
moved, and 118 people die. How many other accidental 
mistakes can pilots make without something being built 
into the aircraft to stop them ? 


Go easy on the Act 

The Government is considering what concessions to make on the Industrial Relations Act 
in return for union co-operation on stage three. It should not give too much away 


Many people, ministers among them, are now saying that 
the Industrial Relations Act has been a disaster and they 
believe the Government should be prepared to negotiate 
virtually any part of it with the unions, if this is the 
price of a stage three settlement. But the amendments that 
the unions want are wrecking ones which Mr Heath 
should think seriously alnrut before he gives them away. 
They arc not designed to improve the workings of the 
Act, but to prevent it working at all. 

The four so-called “ reasonable ” amendments that the 
unions want are : 

(1) Aljolition of the system of registering unions ; 

(2) Closed shops to be allowed ; 

(,'j) Creation of a buffer organisation (probably the 
Government) that would be able to stop bolshy employers 
or workers appealing direct to the National Industrial 
Relations Court ; and 

(4) A private promise from Mr Heath that neither the 
cooling-off period nor the strike ballot will ever be used 
again. 

The first and third are the most dangerous. Some form 
of registration has to be maintained if unions want to 
claim tax privileges. For the past too years, unions have 
had to register if they wanted tax exemption. The only 


requirement before 1971 was the annual submission of 
accounts. The Industrial Relations Act added a second 
condition, that the rules of registered unions must be 
approved by the Registrar, and the conditions laid down 
for approval were hardly onerous. They had, among 
other things, to specify the powers of officials and election 
rules. Few unions have said these requirements arc unfair, 
only that the existing rules are sacrosanct. What they 
are challenging is the principle that unions should to some 
extent be publicly accountable for the way they are run. 
That is a principle which no democratic government 
should cede. 

There is also an affront to democracy in their request 
that someone should censor appeals to the National 
Industrial Relations Court before they are submitted. 
The underlying idea here is that when some awkward 
customer like Mr Samuel Heaton, the haulier, or Mr 
James Goad, an ordinary union member, comes along 
who is likely to upset the applecart, the Government will 
be able to block than from going to court. Politicians could 
then decide who should be allowed to appeal to the law ; 
and if the unions threatened trouble, the Department of 
Employment would be able to stop citizens from exercising 


You'll like this , Vic 

Mr Maurice Macmillan, the employ¬ 
ment minister, is planning other 
small, useful industrial relations 
changes which will be announced 
during the summer, and are likely to 
raise a scries of tepid union cheers 
# Worker participation. Mr Macmillan 
is an enthusiast for this, and wants to 
reform British company law to encour¬ 
age wotks councils and supervisory 
boards with worker-directors. The 
tiovernment is expected to give a mild 
endorsement of the idea at the 
May 21st meeting of the council of 
ministers in Brussels. 


# Health and safety. The cabinet is 
expected to give the go-ahead for an 
Industrial Safety Bill, based on reforms 
outlined in the Robcns report. To the 
unions this is an important issue much 
debated at union conferences. 

# Job enrichment. A report is due later 
this month suggesting how to make jobs 
less tedious. Mr Macmillan will endorse 
it, and will probably set up a special 
unit to encourage and develop more 
schemes in industry. This theme is 
also being developed by the EF.C com¬ 
mission as part of its new social policy, 


which Mr Macmillan will also back. 

# Jobs for the disabled. Another report 
will analyse what the Government 
should do : the law requiring 3 per 
cent of jobs to go to the disabled may 
be amended. 

# Manpower commission. This will be 
set up early next year, and will overlord 
training and employment policy. The 
TUC has advocated it for years. 

# Employment exchanges. These will 
be replaced by bright new job centres, 
minus dole queues (unemployment 
benefit will be paid by post). The whole 
employment service will be hived off as 
an independent public agency under the 
manpower commission. 
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their rights. That would make the Nirc a political court, Concessions arc not likely to impress now, as they might 
allowed only to hear cases to which the union bully boys have done a year ago. 

did not object. > The unions have benefited from the Act in several 

Much of the militant opposition to the Act derives from ways, and they know it. The National Union of Bank 
a suspicion that if Labour won the next election, and if Employees used it to win recognition from employers, 
union opposition had meanwhile been moderated, then a and has thereby increased its membership. The National 
new Labour government might quietly (and sensibly) Union of Seamen registered, was asked to change its 
forget its promise to repeal the entire Act. Should the rules, and, in doing so, routed its communist element. 
Tories win, pressure on the Trades Union Congress to Both Mr Tom Jackson and Mr Frank Chappie have 
come to terms with the Act will then be great. Several been helped to ward off challenges from rival unions, 
of the now moderate unions, like Mr Frank Chappie’s the court has helped Mr Clive Jenkins to win a dispute 
electricians or Mr Alf Allen’s shopworkers, might register with Horizon Holidays. The mere threat of a hearing 
and so force the TUC to drop its all-out opposition. before, it has led to the settling out of court of two-thirds 
The two other amendments count for less and could of unfair industrial practice cases, 
probably be conceded. Despite the Act, closed shops Con- The Government was already considering minor 
tinue to flourish throughout industry (including most of changes : such as reducing the qualifying period for unfair 
Fleet Street), and employers are so gutless about this issue sackings from two years to one year, and allowing con- 
that it is not worth pressing. This means that it does not tract of employment cases to be heard in industrial tribu- 
really matter to the unions either. The right to order a nals (which would be more efficient and quicker). It 
cooling-off period is basically a sensible one to have, but would also like the Act to force employers to disclose 
this Government has no stomach for using it again. more information on sales and profits to the unions. All 

The truth is that the Industrial Relations Act is most these, would be welcomed by the TUC, although they do 
unlikely to be the make-or-break issue in stage three, not add up to a great deal. If the Government makes any 
Speakers are for ever saying in the current round of bigger concessions, the country—and, in the long run, 
union annual conferences that the Act is a dead duck, the unions—could regret it. 

Will Skylab be luckier than Salyut ? 

The Americans go back into space again on Monday, trying to do what the Russians 
have attempted and failed, which is to keep men orbiting in a space laboratory for 
weeks at a time 

The Apollo rocket being counted down for its launch probably require two distinct families of vehicle : one 
on Monday should have gone to the moon, but President designed to operate in the earth’s atmosphere, the other 
Nixon’s Administration, with its yawning lack of interest outside it. The space station, 200 or so miles above earth, 
in the space programme inherited from the Kennedy- will be the place where travellers change from one to 
Johnson era, decided otherwise. The third stage of the the other. It therefore becomes essential to know whether 
rocket, a cylinder nearly 120ft long and 22ft across, permanently manned space stations arc a practical pos- 
has been emptied of its fuel tanks and motors and fitted sibility. It is not clear that they are. 

out instead as an orbiting laboratory, much on the lines Health is still the biggest difficulty, although three 
of the unlucky Russian Salyut spacecraft. Once in orbit Russian failures in a row show that engineering still 
round the earth, the American Skylab should be habit- runs it a close second. Human organs arc designed to 
able for at least eight months. The first of three three-man work under considerable atmospheric pressure, which can 
crews, headed by Captain Charles (Pete) Conrad, should , be imitated in a spacecraft, but also against a powerful 
go up and join it on Tuesday, using the ordinary Apollo gravitational pull, which cannot. Weightlessness looks fun 
command module to dock with and enter Skylab. and feels awful. American astronauts have felt huge 

With all the scientific equipment stuffed into and physical relief when they got out of their spacecraft on 
hung around it—enough for 270 separate experiments to the moon, even with only onc-sixth the earth’s gravity, 
to put Skylab’s total weight up to 88 tons—it will be It is easy to understand that weightlessness affects the 
a miracle if everything works. But most of the intended muscles, which no longer have to tauten themselves to 
experiments are merely frills. The purpose of Skylab is hold a man upright against the pull of gravity. But it 
to test as cheaply as possible whether the next step in also affects the heart, blood pressure, bone composition, 
space is as feasible as it looked two years ago, before the metabolism and who knows what else. When blood 
death of three Russian cosmonauts and the break-up of becomes weightless, blood pressure drops by anything up 
two subsequent Soviet Salyut space stations, the last only to the 15 per cent represented by the weight of the blood, 
two weeks ago. If men are to move in any numbers The heart docs less work, impulses to the brain slow and 
among the moon and planets, the system of transport jobs demanding physical accuracy or precision become 
to and from space has to be rationalised ; rockets have inordinately difficult. A few days like this do no harm ; 
to be replaced by space shuttles with a life and lifting but when deterioration sets in it appears to be rapid, 
capacity more like that of a civil aircraft. This will The Americans have never had men in orbit for 
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longer than 14 days, so they know little about it. The 
Russians have, and they report that after 18 days in 
space men could not stand after they landed and took 
some time to recover. The only cosmonauts who stayed 
up longer than this, for 25 days, were ordered back 
to earth because they were tiring and showing the 
effects of weightlessness. They were dead on land¬ 
ing. A leaking hatch killed them, but rumours persist 
in Moscow that weightlessness had affected their ability 
to handle the spacecraft. The condition on landing of 
a pair of space dogs kept in orbit for 22 days was pitiful ; 
they staggered and their organs were upset long after¬ 
wards. 

It is against this uncertain background that the 
Americans plan to keep the first Skylab crew in orbit 
for 28 days, carrying out elaborate medical tests all the 
time. The two succeeding crews are expected to stay 
up for as long as 56 days each. Nobody can say whether 
either target is wise or physically possible. If a crew does 
get into trouble, or if the command module cannot be 
detached, then there is more than one docking point on 
Skylab, and a two-man rescue team can be sent up from 
earth to get them back. But it will not be a speedy 
rescue. It could take anything from 1 o to 48 days, depend¬ 
ing on the readiness of the rescue rocket. The Americans 
are more likely to be on the alert for trouble since the 
Soviet Salyut broke up last week. 

Large pieces apparently began to break off the Salyut. 
Radar reports from America suggested that they might 
have been the panels carrying the solar cells that charge 
the batteries. Then came reports of the spacecraft 
tumbling uncontrollably. On Monday last week the 
Russians announced that its life was over, putting an 
end to whatever plans they might have had to beat Skylab 
into orbit and steal its glory. When Salyut-2 was launched 
at the beginning of April, the Americans expected a 
crew would immediately be sent on board. In the 
event, no Russian crew was launched, for which 
the Russians must now be deeply thankful since the 
probability is that the mission would have ended, as the 
first Salyut mission did, in tragedy. 

Two of the architects of the Russian space programme 


had died by 1970. Their successors seem unable to do 
anything right. A diary of the launch of the first Salyut 
shows that the empty laboratory went into orbit on 
April 19, 1971, but the crew sent up five days later 
to man it could not dock satisfactorily and came back 
to earth. It was not until nearly two months later, on 
June 5th, that cosmonauts succeeded in boarding Salyut. 
They died on the return journey on June 30th. From 
then until Salyut-2 was launched last month, there have 
been persistent reports that the Russians were making 
a major bid to restore their shattered prestige with new 
manned space flights. But the Salyut launched last year 
failed to get into orbit. Then came the failure of Salyut-2 
and, at about the same time, a rocket which was 
probably carrying another Russian Lunokhod to the 
moon collapsed into the Pacific. The Russians have tried 
everything they know to achieve something dramatic in 
space, but have been let down each time. 

The Americans have space temporarily to themselves. 
Skylab may behave as badly as Salyut ; the difficulties 
are formidable and the dangers now only too obvious. 
But a Skylab failure would still leave the Americans with 
a reasonable chance of getting one space probe past 
Jupiter at the end of this year and a second 12 months 
later ; both are safely on their way. America can also 
expect to land instruments on Mars next year. 

Any one of these would be cause for pride. The weak 
point in the American space programme is that it is 
simply the fruition of projects put in hand many years 
ago. After eight years of falling budgets and diminishing 
effort, the National Aeronautics and Space Administra¬ 
tion is in no position to initiate anything new to take 
their place. In theory, Nasa is already working on the 
first space shuttles to carry men up to the orbiting plat¬ 
forms on which, it is hoped, Skylab will show that 
men can live and work long enough to make the concept 
feasible. In fact, the rate of spending would not be 
adequate to build a space wheelbarrow. Unless Skylab 
rekindles the American pride in space in a way that it 
shows no signs yet of doing, that is how it is likely to 
stay. This would put the American space programme 
eventually back where the Russian is now, on the ground. 
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ere big on 
e things 
at louota. 


Our engineers are hard at work every day on problems 
of every size. Big ones like power plants vs. pollution. 

And little ones like upside down car keys. 

Now Toyota's straightened out that problem with a reversible 
ignition key. It's the same shape on both sides, so it doesn't 
matter which end is up. And that's handy when you're in a hurry. 

Of course, you can't compare this little key with 
some of our big innovations. Like computerised speed control, 
emergency safety control. But maybe some friendly 
ambidextrous performer isn’t really such a little thing: 

After all, there's enough frustration in life 
without single-minded ignition keys. 

And little things go a long way toward 
building big satisfaction. 

TOYOTA 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record only 
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The mirage of Maplin sands 


A wind-blown Mr Eldon Griffiths from 
the Department of the Environment 
paddled his way along the Thames 
estuary on Wednesday at the point 
where the Government is still promot¬ 
ing the mirage of a huge new inter¬ 
national airport. He was doing his bit 
for Britain, Maplin and his old boss, 
Mr Peter Walker. Nobody outside the 
Government sees the airport being 
built or the need for it, but like other 
politicians before him Mr Walker has 
become mesmerised by the image. He 
continues to stumble towards it, even 
when the latest and most detailed 
review of air traffic to date, carried out 
by the Civil Aviation Authority, 
has shown capacity to spare at 
London’s existing airports for the next 
decade—which is as far as it is possible 
to forecast with any accuracy—and, 
given some guesswork, for another 15 
year more. 

At a time when the Government’s 
biggest single preoccupation is bloated 
public spending, why should Mr Walker 
be allowed to commit his department 
to at least £i billion for a third 


London airport which is surplus to 
requirements and at a place where 
no airline wants it? The Civil Aviation 
Authority has calculated that the 
effect of the jumbo jets means that 
existing airports in the south-east will 
have 14-20 per cent of capacity still 
in hand by 1980, the difference 
depending on whether the Channel 
Tunnel is built or not. This assumes 
a second runway will not be built at 
Gatwick and that no serious effort will 
be made to increase the capacity at 
Heathrow. But it has already been 
calculated that a second runway at 
Gatwick could double peak capacity, 
while a third runway at Heathrow 
could put its capacity up 25 per cent. 

Without these additions, the British 
Airports Authority still thinks that 
Heathrow as it is now will be able to 
handle all the traffic it is likely to get 
even in 1985. A Government that was 
prepared to make these additions 
would have all the airport capacity 
that it needed in the south-east, what¬ 
ever sort of traffic predictions were put 
forward for the grey area of guess- 



The things I do tor my friends 


timation after 1985. At a certain 
point, other factors begin to limit the 
amount of air traffic that can come 
into any area, such as congestion in 
the air corridors above Britain. The 
Roskill committee, in its original 
research, said that this particular 
saturation point would be reached in 
the south-east around 1990. What that 
means is that were an airport built 
at Maplin because, as the unfortunate 
Mr Michael Heseltine said in the 
Commons when put in to bat for Mr 
Walker on Monday, the Government 
cannot take the risk of being short of 
airport capacity, it would still not be 
possible to develop it fully because 
within 10 years the growth of air 
traffic itself would be restricted. The 
Commons deserves more explanation 
from the Government than it has had 
so far, unless Mr Heath wishes another 
Concorde. President Pompidou is surely 
not demanding Maplin too. 


Ford 

Vote for work 


The expensive charade of worker 
militancy at Ford has been exposed 
again. Last Thursday the national 
negotiating committee, consisting of 
representatives of 18 unions, called for 
an all-out strike in protest against 
Ford’s latest wage offer. It did so after 
it had been assured by reports from 
shop stewards that their members 
were clamouring for action. Immed¬ 
iately, local newspapers in towns 
with Ford plants began to carry 
interviews from an increasing number 
of workers, saying that 80-90 per cent 
of their colleagues were against indus¬ 
trial action. Three plants have voted 
so far on the strike call—Swansea, 
Daventry and Basildon. All have 
turned it down, although Swansea was 
one of Ford’s most militant plants. 

On Tuesday two of the unions 
involved—the Amalgamated Union 
of Engineering Workers and the 
General and Municipal Workers—both 
decided not to take a vote on the strike 
resolution at national executive meet- 
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ings. The overtime ban and work-to- 
rule are showing signs of losing 
momentum. This week few jobs have 
been affected. Sporadic industrial 
action since March ist has probably 
cost Ford about 40,000 vehicles, or 
£4501 in turnover. All this is over a 
pay offer valued at less than £910 
a year, with another £410 in fringe 
benefits: the agreement would last 
only for a year anyway, and is the 
maximum allowable under stage two. 
The men themselves have lost more 
than £6m in earnings and fringe 
benefits, or around £100 a man. Only 
part, of this can be recouped by 
increased overtime when the dispute 
ends. 

Ford workers have long liked to 
believe that, by electing shop stewards 
politically to the left of themselves, 
they will get a tough bargainer to sting 
management for the maximum 
possible. They were offered the legal 
maximum last March. As there are 
few moderate shop stewards, the men 
lack the leadership to resist when 


their bargainers ask for more than 
is legal or realistic. Many workers 
have called for further shop floor 
meetings, to reverse decisions in 
favour of overtime bans that were 
taken in early March before manage¬ 
ment improved its offer to the legal 
maximum; these meetings are still 
being resisted by shop stewards. 
Groups of men have sent requests for 
a ballot to the management, because 
their own elected representatives will 
not allow them one. 

The motor industry as a whole prob¬ 
ably lost 30,000 vehicles through dis¬ 
putes last month, on top of the 134,000 
lost iri January-March. In April pro¬ 
duction was 27 per cent below its 
end-1972 rate. Imports of foreign cars 
will take up the slack, especially as 
the industry is running out of stocks. 
Many Britons who buy foreign once, 
because they need some sort of car 
urgently, will remain faithful 
importers. Renault claims that it gets 
repeat sales from four-fifths of its 
customers. 
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Pickets in court _ 

Test cases 


Five hospital pickets were in court this 
week, facing charges arising from the 
hospital strike. Their union, Mr Alan 
Fisher’s National Union of Public 
Employees, excluded the press while it 
discussed the problem. It decided to 
give its full backing to the pickets, and 
to any subsequent strikes in support 
of them, before the court had even 
heard all the cases. The Marylebone 
magistrates dismissed charges of 
obstruction against two pickets from St 
Mary’s Hospital, on the ground of 
insufficient evidence, and the news got 
a standing ovation from the NUPE 
delegates. The case against the remain¬ 
ing three was postponed on Thursday 
to mid-June. 

A more important case comes up 
when 24 building workers appear in 
court at Shrewsbury next Friday, 
charged with conspiracy as a result of 


Calling up the shock troops 

Eastbourne 


Not even Mr Alan Fisher, who had 
organised it, tried to pretend to the 
conference of the National Union of 
Public Employees at Eastbourne that 
the hospital workers' strike had been 
anything but a failure. But although 
he conceded that it had been dis¬ 
appointing in the short term, he still 
argued that the strike had paid off 
in public sympathy in a way that 
would make it easier for him to do 
better next time. Some delegates were 
all for putting arrangements for 
another strike in hand straight away, 
in which the dustmen, the union's 
shock troops, would be called out at 



Fisher, unapologetic in defeat 


the same time. 

Hospital workers and other weaker 
brethren in the NUPE have relied on 
getting automatically whatever award 
the dustmen got, and it was a shock 
to them this spring when they did not. 
So they think that the only course left 
is to climb aboard the dustcarts, using 
as an excuse the fact that their wage 
agreements expire at roughly the same 
time as the dustmen’s. If the union 
could organise such a combined strike, 
and that does not look too probable, 
it would be in December. 

Even so, the campaign would have 
to be a guerrilla one, not a total strike, 
because the union could not afford 
anything else. It has only £2 of assets 
for each member and the hospital 
strike cost it more than £ 300 , 000 . In 
a private session on Sunday Mr Fisher 
got the delegates to agree to another 
2 p on contributions, which will raise 
the union’s income by £ 460,000 a year, 
and he talked them into it by arguing 
that the cash was necessary if the union 
was to be strong enough to finance 
more strikes. 

Since NUPE went militant in the 
dustmen’s strike in 1970 , the first big 
strike in its history, membership has 
shot up by 110,000 to 430 , 000 : it 
now claims to be bigger than Mr Frank 
Chappie’s electricians. But there were 
few enough signs of militancy at the 
conference: manners were milder, 
language seemed less bitter and extra¬ 


vagant, and motions were more moder¬ 
ately worded than they are at other 
union conferences. No one was rude 
to Mr Fisher. His members regard him 
as a charismatic man of principle, 
although many hospital workers prefer¬ 
red to pay regard to the patients' inter¬ 
ests rather than to his strike call. Even 
complaints about the lack of support 
other hospital workers—nurses, ambu¬ 
lancemen and members of other 
unions—gave the strike never got much 
beyond grumbling. 

The exception to the general satis¬ 
faction is Mr Fisher's own central office 
staff, which has deserted in a body 
to Mr Roy Grantham’s competing 
union, Apex, and has presented him 
with a large pay claim demanding com¬ 
parability with the staff of other trade 
unions. Mr Fisher is, however, prepar¬ 
ing to follow the Government’s stage 
two rules implicitly where his 
employees are concerned. With mainly 
the same old faces on his new execu¬ 
tive (elected by branch activists) and 
with the militant emerging victorious 
from the only major election test with 
the moderates (which was for a Mid¬ 
lands delegate), Mr Fisher and his 
very left-wing chief of staff, Mr Bernard 
Dix, are the men who say what the 
union does. The hospital strike shows 
that rank-and-file members will not 
necessarily do what the union tells them 
but when it comes to broader issues 
about whether or not to co-operate 
with the Trades Union Congress in a 
stage three deal with the Government, 
the union will come down on which¬ 
ever side Mr Fisher tells it to. 
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Empire Stores 

(Bradford) Limited 

Year ended 31st January 1973 


e Sales increased by 17.8% to £42,530,000. 

O Net profit before tax up by 39.7% to 
£3,768,000. 

e Final dividend 1.62p. per share. 

Total equivalent gross for year 4.31 p. per 
share compared with 4.1 Ip. per share 
previous year. 


CM GROUP SALES 


riJ 
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CM PROFIT BEFORE TAX 


O Bonus share issue of one new share for every 
five ordinary shares held. 

• Sales to date for current year most satisfac¬ 
tory. Approximately 20% increase over last 
year. 
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EMPIRE STORES (BRADFORD) LIMITED 1 8 CANAL ROAD, BRADFORD 


CREDITO ITALIANO 

JOINT STOCK COMPANY 

Incorporated in GENOA Head Office MILAN 
Capital paid up Lit 45,000,000.000 Reserve Fund Lit 16 500 000 000 
3 Ordinary Shareholders' Meeting which was held in Genoa on the 20th April If) 73 has approved tho 

BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31st DECEMBER 1972 


ASM TS 

( ash 

lX'posiLs wuh Ihc Lcnlral Hunk 

Deposit* with oilier Hank* 

I rcasur> Bill* 

Other securities ol or guaranteed by I he 
Government, bonds issued by Government 
controlled entities and by ipcum ciedit Institutions 
Sundry Bonds L 21,615, 105.333 

Shares L 3.1 H4.SMn.44 7 

Hills discounted . I 487.573.42 K535 

Bills rediscounted 
( onlirigu I-nans 

Overdrafts. other loans and advances. 

-C ustomers 
- Correspondents 

Credits towards Associated Companies 
BtUi for collection 

Participation m “Mediobanca Ranca di C reditu 
Finan/.iano" 

Participation m "Creduo hondiario" 

Sundry Participations 
Customer's liability under acceptances 
Customer's liability undor guarantees and confirmed 
crsdiLs .... 

Debtors fnr forward exchange dealings 
Forward exchange dealings 

Sundry Debtors . ., . 

HuildifigA . . 

hquipmeni 

Furniture . 

Interest accrued receivable, etc 


MEMORANDUM ACC OIJN1S 
Securities and valuables deposited 1 
—as collateral * L 14, 

Tor safe custody I- 2.046, 

Depositaries of securities and valuable* 


14.820.754.445 
2,046,8.71,148,1)98 


401.012.121 243 
750.hK7jiyK.lfc) 


.7 71) 000.000,000 


455.254.289.9h4 


4K7 '71.471.649 
54.05K.hhh.297 

2.110 h02.5 19 758 
511.130,602.962 
I H.h92.140.647 

—;-t 

2.969,1 58,826 
1.877.916.392 
13,683.913.19h 


28.7.078.17 7.970 

560.887,154.778 
_ 


2.061.051.502.54 3 
968.090,67 3.213 

r; 


751,700,02 MOh 
1.4 55 714.820.759 


8543)53,975,744 


3.182.057,551.309 
131.930.384.411 


790,162.790.809 


1.120.785.262.915 
39.947.678,902 
24.987.445.021 
I I 207.69 5,680 
8 876.721.5.11 
17,65 7.1 79.955 

7792075,445.046 


1,029,742,175.756 

io 7 J 5 fi 7573 ;rog 71 


LIAbILlI II.S 

Deposits and Savings Accounts 
Curicnt Accounts 
Customers 

Correspondent Hanks 
Debts towards Associated ( ontpames 
Otlicial Checks 

Advances fipin the Central Hank 
Utils rediscounted 

Bills lor collection 
Acceptances outstanding 
(juaiamecs and confirmed credits 

Forward exihnnge dealings 

C. rcdilors for forward exchange dealings 

• .Sundry Creditors 
Provision for stall severance fund 
Provision lor amoriuaiion 
lluikiings 
I quipmcnl 
Furn.turr 

Unearned interest, discourii. etc 
Capital (90.000,000 shares of I .it 500 cash par 
value) 

Reserves 

Imclfliinrd dividends 
Prnlil* ( airicd lorwaid 
Net piofit. cuirent vrar 


MEMORANDUM A( COUNTS 

Depositors of Securities and valuables I 

Securities and valuablev dr|xisucd with Hurd 
parlies I 


557,278.5 1 1 602 

1.216.174.690.201 
2,046.121 272 055 
7.706,777,894 
94.014,894.065 
127.265,579 U3 


'>' 9 . 498 , 108.137 
560 . 887 , 154.7 78 
-- 

I. 

6 . 375 . 254.5 72 
6.511 II 0,8 J 3 
H.R76 7212571 

-1 

45,18)0.000.000 
15.200.000.000 


5.9202196.707 817 


127.265 579.751 
137 1 72.755.950 


1.120.189,262.91' 


I 77,203.174.903 
71,773,000,000 


21.781.288.936 

16,659.4110.898 


6<).?00JKM),000 
64 736,829 
79/86,368 
5,166.414 278 
7 928 Kf2;44r656 


2.061 651 502.541 


1j 0’9 742.175.756 
10.958 554.621)jTT? 


The Shareholders’ Meeting has furthermorc- 
- allotted Lit. 1,300.000,000 to increasing the Reserve; 

-fixed the dividend for the financial year 1972 at Lit 4? 50 lor every shaic of Lil 300 nominal value 
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their picketing during last year’s build¬ 
ing strike. It is likely to prove a test 
case on picketing law. Militants are 
planning to bring coachloads of demon¬ 
strators from all parts of the country, 
the cost to be met by a communist 
front organisation called the building 
workers’ defence committee. 

The demonstration planned by civil 
servants against pensioners is not going 
to take place. All hell broke out at their 
union conference in Margate when the 
vote went 365 to 348 in favour of 
refusing to pay out pension increases 
and supplementary benefits when they 
fall due in October. Both left and right 
wingers tried, unsuccessfully, to get the 
motion re-debated on Wednesday, and 
300 walked out in disgust behind the 
banner of a black umbrella. The debate 
finally took place on Thursday and the 
vote was reversed. 

Prices _ 

Phony war_ 

Sir Geoffrey Howe, Minister for Trade 
and Consumer Affairs, just back from 
his junket to Japan, survived Monday’s 
debate on prices better than Mr Peter 
Walker did the week before. The fire 
had gone out of the Opposition’s belly. 
No fresh approvals for passing on cost 
increases had appeared from Sir Arthur 
Gockfield’s price commission since the 
petrol bog-up. There had not even 
been any new scares. Mr Alan Williams 
raised that hoary one about manufac¬ 
turers using design changes to smuggle 
through excessive price increases ; and 
claimed that he had a list of clothing 
makers who had done just that. He 
has yet to pass it on to Sir Geoffrey. 

Nobody made any real effort to 
attack the list of stage one price 
increases that had been permitted by 
Sir Geoffrey's own staff. Between Jan¬ 
uary *ist and the end of the freeze, he 
had reported earlier, 13a firms (all 
unnamed) were allowed increases to 
save them from liquidation. Increases 
covering a proportion of their increased 
costs were also approved for six sectors 
of manufacturing (non-ferrous metals, 
chemicals, textiles and carpets, clothing, 
paper and timber, leather and footwear) 
and three service sectors (laundries, 
hairdressers, travel agents). 

The few Labour MPs who chanced 
theii head above the parapet in sup¬ 
port of Mr Anthony Wedgwood Bcnn 
met an artillery barrage from Sir 
Geoffrey : high growth, lower unem¬ 
ployment, an 8 per cent increase in 
real living standards over the past year. 
Mr Peter Walker threw in the double¬ 


decker butter subsidy. The Government 
will not be able to rest on these laurels 
for long. Next week sees the last of the 
stage one wholesale price figures for 
April. They will show the same near- 
frozen pattern for manufactured prices 
as before. But from now on Britain 
faces the more or less automatic pass- 
on of costs, whatever Sir Arthur may 
do to delay things. He is, for example, 
making the bread and steel makers 
wait as long as he legally can. And 
his policy of not announcing what 
increases he approves has upset shop¬ 
keepers, since 'the first they will know 
of it is when the higher invoices arrive. 
In view of the way garages jumped 
the gun on petrol, that may not be a 
bad thing. 

Leasing _ 

Well I never _ 

The present tax depreciation rules have 
a loophole that some British companies 
are quite legitimately using to get 100 
per cent first year depreciation against 
profits for the cost of ships, plant and 
machinery. It is possible to “export” 
the benefit of this (at the taxpayers’ 
expense) to foreign users, although the 
rule was intended to encourage invest¬ 
ment in Britain, and although in some 
cases the equipment depreciated is not 
even bought in Britain. 

The trick is worked through leasing, 
an increasingly important (and sensible) 
method of spreading the cost of capital 
equipment. When a British leasing 
company leases equipment abroad it 
still gets the 100 per cent first year 
depreciation, even when the equipment 
has been bought abroad too. It can 
charge correspondingly less, thus 
passing on the benefit to the client. The 
finance bill committee reaches the 
relevant Glauses (27-29) and Schedule 
(2) next week. It should take the 
opportunity to remove the abuse by 
disallowing 100 per cent first year 
depreciation for equipment abroad. 

The device is attractive because 100 
per cent depreciation makes a typical 
five-year lease of equipment worth 
£ i.ooo cost £10 a quarter less—£57.50 
instead of £67.50. Over the 20 
quarters in five years, the total charge 
comes down from £1,353 on a realistic 
depreciation to £1,149 on the artifi¬ 
cially favourable 100 per cent first year 
basis—a reduction of the actual finance 
costs of the lease by more than half 
from £353 to £149. Industrial Leasing 
and Finance, one of the operators in 
the international field, say that the 
Bank of England does not use exchange 
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controls to prevent the passing of this 
benefit to foreigners, provided there is 
no currency loss to sterling. Thus a 
Hongkong shipowner can obtain a 
Japanese ship through a British leasing 
company more cheaply than he can buy 
it directly. The British leaser can avoid 
a loss of sterling currency by borrow¬ 
ing the money to buy the ship from the 
Hongkong shipowner—a very advanced 
variation on sale and leaseback. The 
Bank’s attitude is quite reasonable : 
tax law deficiencies are the affair of the 
tax authorities. If the leased equipment 
is bought in Britain and leased abroad, 
the generation of a capital goods export 
is a mitigating factor in favour of the 
transaction, but the artificially favour¬ 
able depreciation rules were designed to 
promote capital investment in Britain, 
not British exports of capital goods. 
Apparently, the Treasury is at the 
moment using delaying tactics through 
the exchange controls to hold up these 
transactions : one hopes that it intends 
to stop some of the horses bolting before 
closing the stable door. 

Shoes _ 

They pinch a bit 

After cornflakes and anti-speed pills, 
the Monopolies Commission must have 
found its look at the £7.5m-a-year 
shoe machinery market* rather boring. 
No wonder it was hived off to a seven- 
man panel, under Mr Alexander 
Johnston. Yet it managed 'to generate 
enough enthusiasm about the way the 
British United Shoe Machinery Com¬ 
pany operates its half-share for 
Professor B. S. Yamey to produce a 
minority report. 

There were no excessive prices or 
profits to worry about, nor a lack of 
interest in research and development. 
And no one felt it worth complain¬ 
ing about BUSM’s refusal to sell its 
machines secondhand, preferring to 
cannibalise them. There was only mild 
concern about the company’s prefer¬ 
ence for longish six or ten-vear leases, 
with service included. What the 
majority did not like was the. way 
charges varied for a cancelled lease. 

The lowest charge was made where 
the machine was replaced with 
another from BUSM ; and it was not 
much more if no new machine was 
required. But it was jacked right up if 
the user decided on a competitor’s 
model. The complaint is all very well 
in theory (the commission recom¬ 
mends a uniform scale of charges for 

* Footwear Machinery. HMSO. 57p. 
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All a question of balance 


all) and possibly explains why imports 
account for only 10-12 per cent of 
the market. But, as Professor Yamey 
points out, very few users felt it was 
worth moaning about. 

Steel _ 

A miss is as good 
as a mile _ 

Steel consumption in Britain has just 
hit an all-time high in the first quarter, 
equivalent to an annual 25jm metric 
ingot tons. But the British Steel 
Corporation has missed out, The 
BSC had supply problems all last 
summer, but they came to a head dur¬ 
ing the first quarter of this year. The 
Llanwern strip mill was strike-bound 
for weeks. As soon as that restarted, the 
new Anchor project at Scunthorpe was 
in deep trouble. The strike with the 
blastfurnacemen was settled last week¬ 
end, but the more serious inter-union 
dispute over middle-management 
recognition lingers on. Already it is 
forecast that the collective effects of 
the corporation’s labour troubles will 
last until the autumn. 

Unfortunately for British steel-users, 
west Germany, France and the United 
States have also been having a boom. 
This cut down on the availability of 
imports to fill the gaps. Up to 
December, imports into Britain had 
been running 50 per cent higher than 
they were in 1971. But in the first 
quarter of this year the annual rate was 
cut back to a rise of less than one- 
third. Because supplies are tight, users 
are unlikely to benefit much from the 
DTI’s temporary suspension of import 
duties on many products. The stocks 
of some crucial products, like wide 
strip, must soon become critical. 


Regardless of Government inter¬ 
ference on prices, the inability to 
supply has dashed the BSC's hopes of 
being in the black for the year ended 
March 31st. Accountants ait head¬ 
quarters are muttering about being 
£3010 down. Some are able to point 
out brightly that this is less than half 
last year’s loss. But so far BSC has not 
revealed whether or not this includes 
the £iom-£i5m profit that can be 
expected from the corporation’s non¬ 
steelmaking subsidiaries. 

Television _ 

Booming colour 

The introduction of value-added tax 
has given a great boost to the colour 
television market. The price of some 
sets is down to about £150 in some 
cut-price chain stores. And die revalua¬ 
tion of the yen has done its work ; 
British sets are now clearly the best 
bargains. New sets as they arrive from 
Japan are likely to sell at around 
their pre-Vat prices, which will make 
them well over £20 dearer than 
comparable British receivers. 

The real fall in prices could come if 
the Americans decided to plunder the 
European market with sets adapted to 
receive European systems. Techni¬ 
cally this would present no problems, 
although it might lift prices slightly 
above those in the American market 
which are truly remarkable. The price 
range is from £68 for a 10-in set 
through £100 for 16-in sets to £180 
for a 25-in set, and on a straight con¬ 
version this does not rightly reflect just 
how cheap colour television has become 
in America where personal incomes are 
much higher than in Europe. 

Retailers are still confident of sell¬ 
ing just about as many colour sets 
as they can lay their hands on, 
although there arc 'signs of growing 
competition in credit terms. More 
people are switching to buying on 
credit at true interest rates of up to 
25 per cent, in order to avoid what 
has been a six- to 10-week wait for 
delivery of a rented set. But now some 
rental companies are offering to deliver 
immediately. Suppliers outside the 
large chains give several reasons, the 
most common being that home output 
has at last caught up with a seasonal 
drop in demand. Also more people can 
afford now to buy rather than rent, 
and aire beginning to do so. This is 
freeing more sets for rent. Some old 
rented sets are also being sold ait knock¬ 
down prices. The more aggressive of the 


credit firms could put a big dent into 
the rental business, even though the 
customer probably still has to take 
out a separate maintenance agree¬ 
ment, which can be quite expensive. 

Laskys, king of the Tottenham 
Court Road electrical tiade, is offer¬ 
ing Sony, Sanyo and Hitachi sets on 
a three-year credit plan. After an 
initial 20 per cent deposit, which com¬ 
pares with the rental companies’ three 
months’ rent in advance, and is a lot 
better than the year’s rental demanded 
by the smaller renting companies, the 
monthly repayments work out at less 
than monthly rental charges (main¬ 
tenance 'is extra). Many of the discount 
chains can offer the same sort of terms 
and with a life expectation of at least 
seven years for colour sets there could 
be a switch to this type of trading. 
Even allowing for maintenance, the set 
will probably work out quite a bit 
cheaper over a seven-year period. 

For the rental companies to hold 
their share of the new business they 
must reduce their prices as well as 
waiting lists. 

Pensions 

Unfair 

The Government’s determination not to 
allow employees' contributions to the 
state reserve pension scheme to be tax- 
deductible is discreditable. It deserved 
to see its majority fall to onlv four 
(130-126) in the Commons on Wednes¬ 
day night when it had the committee 
stage’s amendment allowing deduction 
struck out. The Government wants to 
give private schemes an advantage 
(employees' contributions to them are 
tax-deductible) to encourage their 
growth. But the correct way to do this 
is to encourage them to provide a 
broader scale of contribution and 
benefit than there will be in the state’s 
scheme. 

A huge state investment fund is 
undesirable, however nominally 
independent it may be, but it should 
not be stopped by saying that a given 
net contribution to it by an employee 
will buy less pension than it would 
in a private scheme, simply because of 
different tax rules. Many employees 
will never be able to join a private 
scheme, and others will have no con¬ 
trol over whether their firms adopt 
one or not. Nor are administrative 
objections to tax deductibility valid : if 
employers can work it under PAYE 
for private schemes, they can for a 
state scheme too. 
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What sort of trouble is 
BP really in? 


British Petroleum’s sale of its Italian 
assets for £8701 to ENI, the Italian 
state oil company, underlines much 
discussion about the company’s 
financial situation. BP would have 
good local reasons for wanting to get 
out of Italy, but the suspicion is that 
it is now pruning its operations in 
anticipation of cash-flow problems. 

Although BP officially denies that the 
sale of its refineries and retail outlets 
in Italy has yet been completed, the 
sale is definitely on. The Italian 
operation, backed by 3,000 petrol 
stations, has been losing over £310 
a year as the Italian economy has sunk 
ever deeper into gloom, though it was 
a good moneyspinner through the 
1960s. By selling out, BP will be losing 
the possibility of going offshore in the 
potentially rich Adriatic sea, though 
also escaping the rigid controls that 
the Italian government sets on its oil 
companies. But there, are worse 
worries awaiting BP at home. 

The closing of the tax loophole in 
Britain on North Sea profits, spurred 
by a recent report of the Commons 
Public Accounts Committee, will hurt 



Up for sale 


BP more than most other oil companies 
because an estimated £1.2 billion of 
the £1.5 billion tax windfall would 
have gone to BP alone. So BP 
executives are probably whistling in the 
dark when they claim they have plenty 
of cash on hand. They have, at present; 
but without the tax windfall it is doubt¬ 
ful if the company can make any 
appreciable profit on its North Sea 
operations. A fair slice of the available 
cash consists of the £37orn loan 
raised by BP to develop the Forties 
field, but profits will be needed to 
repay this. 

BP is also the subject of high-level 
policy discussions for other reasons. 
The PAC report was critical of the 
Government for not securing a large 
enough stake in the North Sea for 
publicly owned British companies. A 
number of papers are being written 
inside the Department of Trade and 
Industry about the true BP position 
and what ought to be done about it 
and some are the source of recent 
speculation that the Government 
plans to nationalise BP, though 
“ nationalise ” is probably stronger 
medicine than a Tory Government 
could swallow. But the Government, by 
increasing only slightly its present 48 
per cent stake in BP, could gain 
majority control without actually 
calling the move a nationalisation. 

One way of doing this would be to 
buy out Burmah’s 21.6 per cent stake 
in BP. Burmah has long wanted to 
trade in its BP shares for assets so 
that it could enter the American 
market, a move now ruled out by 
American anti-trust laws since BP 
already has American interests. 

As a minimum, it is thought the 
Government must take a more active 
role in BP's affairs now that oil and 
energy generally have become such 
political issues. The Government’s two 


BP directors until now have by inten¬ 
tion been sleeping partners. They will 
be woken up. When one of them 
retires in September, he will probably 
be replaced by Sir Dennis Greenhill, 
who, as head of 'the Diplomatic 
Service, has wide experience in inter¬ 
national political questions. 

Dollars _ 

Here we go _ 

Quick as a flash, the word went round 
the City of London on Wednesday 
that the dollar was in trouble again. 
Gold, the traditional hedge against 
currencies, ended at $93 an ounce after 
quite substantial buying, a record Lon¬ 
don closing price. It went even higher, 
to over $94, on Thursday. 

Flurries in currencies are usually 
compounded of this, that and something 
else. This one was no exception. With 
the Watergate affair and financial 
scandals pouring out of Washington and 
Wall Street, not to mention an Ameri¬ 
can economy in danger of boiling over, 
nobody likes the dollar much at the 
moment. On Tuesday came a rumour 
that Germany might include a 5 per 
cent upvaluation of the D-mark in Herr 
Brandt’s promised anti-inflationary 
package ; it sent dollars rushing into 
Germany. The rumour started among 
banks in Luxemburg, the majority of 
which are German, so this gave it an 
insider feel. But the package 
(see page 89) included nothing so sen¬ 
sible. By Wednesday evening the 
D-mark had slipped back close to the 
floor of the European snake, where it 
has been for most of the time since 
the creature was floated in mid-March. 

It is, of course, the existence of this 
snake which will eventually precipitate 
a “ currency crisis ” of the old vintage. 
When all currencies are freely floating, 
such things will be forgotten, for there 
will be no peg from which a currency 
could be unhinged. So long as the 
snake lives, there will be periodical 
flurries—in anticipation of its eventually 
inevitable death. Although dealers 
admitted that at no time was the 
Continued on page 89 
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to contractors. 


True enough, our name is Fiat. 

And, we’ll admit it, there is a Fiat automobile. 

But we are Fiat Eaithmoving Equipment. And 
when a contractor comes to us, it isn’t for the latest 
four-door model. 

What it is for, more often than not, is an alter¬ 
native solution in equipment and services. Because 
this is exactly what we haye to offer. 

For a long time our American competition has 
regarded the business as its private property. And for 
years it almost was. But many contractors are looking 
for a choice, for help with their growing costs and 
changing needs. 

For example, in most of the world’s fully- 
industrialized countries, big construction works are 
becoming the exception; utility jobs are more and 
more the order of the day. The biggest, most powerful 
machine possible is no longer necessarily the most 
efficient. It makes no sense to saddle contractors with 
equipment that costs them too much to buy, to 
maintain, to move from job to job. 

Solving a contractor’s problem is a job for 
specialists. So we’ve created an organization totally 
independent of Fiat cars. 

At Lecce, more than 800 miles south of Turin 
and Fiat automobiles, we’ve invested 64 million 
dollars to create the most modem, most fully- 
automated factory in the industry. 35 of Lecce’s 
180 acres are already completed. By the end of the 
year, more than 2,000 people wil be working there. 

Despite our independence, we don’t overlook 
the advantages to be had from some of the other 
members of the Fiat team. 

Like the Impresit Division, whose experience 
in constructing ports, dams and highway systems has 
provided us with a wealth of practical know-how. 

Or Fiat’s diesel operations, whose output of 
120,000 engines a year, ranging in size from a few 
dozen horse-power to sea-going monsters developing 


4 JD 00 hp per cylinder, includes the diesels specially 
designed for our own models. 

Not to mention Fiat’s iron and steel mills, and 
vast R & D facilities. 

We’re already off to a strong start. 

We are the largest manufacturer of earth- 
moving equipment in Europe. Our track-type dozer 
and loader sales there account for some 30 % of the 
market. We’re moving fast on other continents as 
well. Tratores Fiat do Brasil, for example, today 
builds and sells more than half the dozers in its 
market. 

But we are aware that our real business is 
providing work-hours, not just machines. For this, 
building the equipment is only half the job. The other 
half -helping a contractor choose the right machine 
for the job and providing the maintenance that keeps 
the machine on the job- is up to the men in our local 
organizations in 60 different countries. 

That’s why we’re investing in people as well. 
The men who work with us are an important part of 
the progress we've made as far. And because we’re 
growing fast, we’re constantly on the lookout for 
more of the right kind of men. 

We’re looking for men with sound technical 
backgrounds but, even more important, men who 
aren’t afraid of new ideas. Earthmoving equipment 
is still a young field. Despite what our competition 
may like to think, it is changing rapidly. Fiat is part of 
the changes. 

Contractors all over the world are becoming 
more mid more aware that we have something very 
real to ofTer them. 

And it isn’t cars. 


FIAT 

earthmoving equipment 
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Introducing the new 



New? There’s been a TIME Magazine in 
Europe for 30 years. Read by hundreds of 
thousands every week. 

True. But now it’s TIME with a difference. 

A complete section of news of special interest to 
Europeans leading off each issue. TIME plus. 

There’s long been a demand in Europe for 
reporting that transcends nationalism. TIME has 
always offered international perspective; with 
these additional pages its European editorial 
content is greater not only in volume but in depth. 
It’s designed for the European who wants more 
than what’s common knowledge in the Common 
Market, who wants insight from outside on 
European problems and issues. 

TIME maintains its own worldwide network of 
full time correspondents who have now been 
asked to look at what’s happening in their areas 
with an eye to its impact on Europe. And there’s a 
separate editorial staff headquartered in Paris 
whose sole concern is TIME EUROPE. 

The result? Here’s a sampling of the kind of 
material you’ll find up front every week. 

The wtew from Washington. TIME has entree to the 
White House, the State Department, 

Congressional and Cabinet offices. TIME can 
search out the unofficial as well as the official 
attitude, judge how an election in Europe will alter 
U.S. foreign policy or what the Continent can 


expect from East-West MBFR bargaining. 

Business and finance. Now TIME can do the 

subject full justice with analyses of such 
developments as currency revaluation, forecasts 
for Europe from its distinguished Board of 
Economists, surveys to answer questions like 
“What’s happened to German efficiency?”, 
dispatches such as one from Tokyo on just how 
the Japanese are mapping their European 
marketing strategy. 

The whole range of European life. TIME will look 
at European society and culture from the safest 
streets to women’s lib, immigrant labor, 
comparative television, the new thoughts of 
European intellectuals. 

This new service for Europe is a logical step 
in a long international tradition. TIME invented 
the news magazine just 50 years ago, launched its 
first international edition 32 years ago. Every 
week it delivers 5-6 million copies to readers in 185 
countries. Circulation in Europe has nearly 
doubled since 1965 and is nearly two and a half 

times that of any other internati onal news _ 

magazine in the area. Now 
TIME will be more valuable 
than ever to readers-and 
to advertisers. Look into 
TIME EUROPE today. 


TIME 


TIME, Time It Life Budding, 17 avenue Matignon, 75008 Paris, Fiance. 
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It’S time he saw our analyst. 


The surest way to find out whether 
or not you are just playing with boats is 
to enlist the free and confidential services 
of a BOAC Cargo analyst. With BOAC's 
resources to call upon, he con save you 
months of calculation in assessing the 
optimum distribution method for 
your goods. Certainly he takes into 
account the lower freight cost of sea. 

But he balances it against the following 
impressive facts: 

BOAC Cargo reduces lead times 


and capital tie-up so effectively, it can 
work out cheaper overall than sea 
freighting. 

BOAC has agents in every major 
dty and an exclusive road link between 
5 UK airports and 11 major city centres 
thus reduang lead times even further. 

BOAC's superior handling tech¬ 
niques and the advanced containerisation 



Take it up with us. 


facilities of their new Cargo Centre at 
London Airport significantly reduce pack¬ 
aging warehousing and insurance costs. 

What all this adds up to is more 
than just a simple matter of sea versus air. 
A BOAC specialist is impartial enough to 
suggest a selective use of both, where 
necessary. 

Colin Mitchell, our Cargo 
Marketing Manager Europe, is the man to 
write to at BOAC, York House, BO. Box 10, 
Hounslow, Middlesex. 


































rlarble monuments to yourself. 

Ve think big, overstaffed branch offices on every 
tree! corner of the world can sometimes be 
nore of a liability than an asset. 

So we just have strategically located 
•ranch offices... linked to a worldwide network 
•f smaller (but extremely efficient) representative 
•llices. 

It's a strange thing, but our clients usually 
ml up more impressed by the way we plan loans 
hun the way we plan floors. 


As you may have guessed. Marine Midland 
i a different kind of international bank. 

We’re probably not the first bank you 
hink of when you're looking for a loan. For that 
cason. we feel we have to be a belter bank. 

We’re not small (Marine Midland Banks 
ave $10 billion in combined assets). But we are 
mbitious. And we want to become even bigger 
i the international field. 

And we think the best way to do that is to 
elp your business become bigger in the inter- 
ational field. By giving you the right loan at the 
ight price. 

So if you're shopping around for a bank, 
taybe you should put us on your list. 

As you’ve seen, we have to do without 
oinc things other international banks have. 

But maybe they're the kind of things you 
an do without, too. 

Main Office: 140 Broadway. New York, 
LY. 10015 . Branches: London, 5 Lothbury; 

‘aris, 17 Place Vendome; Nassau, Bahamas, 
lepresentative Offices: Bogota, Buenos Aires, 
rankfurt, Hong Kong, Jakarta, Madrid. 

'lexico City, Panama City. Rome. Sao Paulo, 
eoul, Singapore, Sydney, Tokyo. Merchant 
lank: International Marine Banking Co., Ltd.. 

0 Basinghall St.. London, 
able: Marmidbank. Member F.D.l.C. 




MARINE MIDLAND BANK 

NEW YDRK 
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becoming a big international bank by not acting like one. 
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Continued from page 80 
volume of this week’s dealing dramatic, 
some of them say that at some not too 
distant point the D-mark will look out 
of line again. If the new deflationary 
package works, they may quickly be 
proved right. 

The floating pound has moved up 
serenely during the past week. Although 
the Bank of England is believed to have 
intervened from time to time to prevent 
the spot rate floating too high, it went 
well above $2.50 for the first time 
since exchanges reopened in March. 
Several forces helped it up : this is the 
strong season for sterling, which brings 
in the big oil revenues ; Britain’s interest 
rates are still above those almost any¬ 
where else ; when Mr Tony Barber told 
a London audience on Tuesday that 
he was confident of continued 5 per 
rent economic growth, foreign 
exchange dealers were impressed, 
although the London stock exchange 
(page 96) was mysteriously depressed. 

Germany _ 

Mini-budget _ 

Speculators were not immediately 
excited when Germany raised its bank 
rate last week from 5 to 6 per cent— 
a step the Bundesbank’s president, Dr 
Karl Klasen, said was justified because 
of the calmness in the world’s foreign 
exchanges. But the announcement of a 
new government anti-inflation pack¬ 
age on Wednesday—with M. Giscard 
d’Estaing in Bonn for a briefing on the 
proposals from the economics minister, 
Herr Helmut Schmidt—once again 
started rumours of a possible further 
upvaluation of the mark. 

The government had planned to pro¬ 
duce its “ stability package ” later in 
the month, but was panicked into 



Schmidt, Giscard: you have inflation also ? 


earlier action by an unofficial estimate 
from the economics ministry that the 
price inflation rate in April was a 
politically explosive 7.5 per cent up on 
a year ago. It has therefore moved 
quickly to toughen the budget measures 
announced on February 18th, which 
have still to come into force. Although 
the Germans are now scared about 
price inflation, which they think could 
soon be moving at an annual 8-10 per 
cent, the government has stopped short 
of applying the full horrors of 
Germany’s stability and growth law, 
which permits a surcharge of up to 
10 per cent to be levied on all income 
and corporation taxes. 

The 10 per cent tax surcharge 
introduced in February’s budget applied 
only to the super-rich. This week’s 
package has brought the income limits 
for this surcharge down : to about 
£3,500 a year for a single person, or 
twice that for a married couple. This 
has caused some agitation among Herr 
Brandt’s free democrat coalition 
partners, whose upper middle-class 
voters will be hit. The surcharge will 
raise about £65010 a year. If it had 
been applied across the board, it would 
have raised more than twice as much. 
But the unions left the government in 
no doubt that they would add any sur¬ 
charge that hit their members on to 
their next wage claim. Ilerr Brandt’s 
government ran away through fear of 
causing cost-push inflation, not of caus¬ 
ing demand-deflation. 

The government has announced cuts 
in public spending of £350111 this year, 
and in public borrowing requirements 
of £8oom. It has also strengthened 
its demand-restraint by imposing a 
new investment tax of 11 per cent 
on companies to curb buying of 
investment goods and by suspending 
the reducing-balance depreciation, 



89 

allowed under German tax rules, for 
a year. 

This means lower tax allowances 
for many companies. In conjunction 
with the Bundesbank’s continued tight 
money policy, it may cut Germany’s 
real growth rate this year —and possibly 
make upvaluation of the D-mark all 
the more necessary—but it is doubtful 
if it will curb the rise in prices. The 
odds seem quite high that the Germans, 
too, will eventually resort to a prices 
and incomes policy. Herr Brandt's 
present strong denials of any such 
intention sound very like Mr Heath’s 
up to the autumn of last year. 

International banking _ 

A Chase in the 
crowd _ 

Brussels 

Chase Manhattan is moving its Euro¬ 
pean headquarters lrom Brussels to 
London later this year, despite the 
hugelv increased costs that running an 
office in London will entail. The Chase 
and many other American banks up 
to now have not really had a European 
headquarters. American branches in 
Europe have received their orders direct 
from head office. What the European 
office has been doing for the Chase 
has been to co-ordinate the bank’s sup¬ 
port services, but decisions on loans 
have been taken in New York. 

Now the Chase wants to cut down 
this cumbersome system. The London 
office should evolve, it hopes, into a 
decision-making centre. And not just 
for the important business of deciding 
whether or not to make a loan, but 
even on the less important day-to-day 
matters which currently dog up the 
transatlantic telex wires. 

The move, is not designed to affect 
the operations of the Orion, the huge 
consortium bank in which Chase is a 
partner. Neither is the Chase pulling 
all its co-ordination activities out of 
Brussels. For a while there will be two 
co-ordination centres. How's that for 
co-ordination ? 

Raw materials _ 

Bouncing beans 

Commodity prices are gathering 
momentum again The Economist 
commodity indicator, at 209, has never 
been higher, pushed up this week 
by the rocketing prices of cocoa, coffee 
and soya beans. At £525 a ton, cocoa 
has soared 125 per cent in a year to 
its highest in 19 years. Although 
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Beans on the bounce £ per ton 



Ghana's crop may be slightly smaller 
than last season’s, the gyrations of the 
London commodity market mean that 
the country could earn an extia £.j.om 
in hard currency this year. But these 
swings in a cocoa-exporting country’s 
earnings do more harm than good to 
a developing economy. In theory, we 
should be seeing the end of them. 
From next year, the new cocoa pact 
between the producers and consuming 
nations (excluding the United States) 
will come into force to stabilise prices, 
unless the producers' greed for present 
high prices makes them chuck it in. 

That is what has happened to the 
coffee agreement. Coffee has risen 29 
per cent in a year, completely wiping 
out the effect of die dollar’s devalua¬ 
tion, although the United States takes 
40 per cent of the world crop. 
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Morocco 

The political situation remains 
precarious, but the latest review 
shows that the external payments 
position is good and getting better, 
while higher government investment 
should boost activity. 
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postage £2 (l'S$6). Single copies £4.60 (US$12). 
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Sunny money 

Faro 

The Portuguese are choosy about 
tourists. Although they are getting 
£i20m worth of foreign exchange a 
year from them, they do not believe in 
spending much Portuguese taxpayers’ 
money to attract them. Perhaps the 
spectacle of Spain next door, submer¬ 
ged by tens of millions of only 
moderately remunerative package 
tourists, has made them cautious. 
The only significant exception to the 
Portuguese government’s policy of non- 
subsidy is its stake in three new casinos, 
to be opened in the south of the 
country. 

Portugal plainly wants as little of the 
fortnight-in-the-sun mass market as 
possible. The Algarve in the south is 
saddled with some such trippers. But 
labour is far from plentiful in Portugal ; 
and prices, though lower than in 
France, are well above Spain’s. Govern¬ 
ment rules restrict development to pre¬ 
scribed densities to make sure there is 
still room to breathe. The bulk of new 
hotel building is in the three- four- 
and five-star category. Even more 
popular with the government is the crop 
of new private resort developments, 
offering what is known as “ residential 
tourism.” Clients, mainly front abroad, 
buy a house or an apartment, and they 
spend longer than the customary holiday 
fortnight, and probably quite a bit of 
money as well. 

Several resorts are now being built in 
the Algarve One, at Vale do Lobo, is a 
joint venture between Britain's Costain 
anti Trust Houses Forte. Potentially the 
plushicst of the lot—a kind of Costa 
Smeralda—is Quinta do Lago, the 
brainchild of Mr Andrf Jordan, a Bra¬ 
zilian businessman who now lives in 
Lisbon. He bought the i,Coo-acre site 
a few miles from Faro airport three 
years ago, with a small chunk of 
his own money and big loans from 
several Portuguese banks, plus an 
investment from Portugal’s biggest 
building contractors who are doing 

The soya bean hit an unprecedented 
$9 a bushel in Chicago this week as 
die Mississippi floods continued to wipe 
out large areas of soya bean farmland. 
Soya beans have to be planted by July 
and there is now little chance of the 
flooded land being usable until early 
June. Soya bean, and therefore all 
vegetable, oils seem likely to rise even 
higher in price in the next months, 
implying more expensive poultry and 
meat further down the line. 

Copper, the largest commodity in 
world trade, has come back to £600 
a ton, £40 below its recent high. 
Despite greatly increased demand, it is 
now clear that many new copper mines 
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the building. He intends to build 
a luxury resort, and hopes that the kind 
of buyer it attracts will be prepared to 
pay luxury prices. There will be a 
£t.2m artificial salt water lake for 
bathing and boating, a £i.6m 27-hole 
golf course, and a riding school run by 
a British lieutenant-colonel. The native 
pinewoods will be landscaped by an 
Englishman who has just finished Dr 
Banda's gardens in Malawi; and for 
night-life there is talk of opening a 
branch of Annabel’s. 

The way to get in is to buy a plot, 
perhaps three-fifths of an acre, for 
£ 20 ,ooo-£ 35 ,ooo apiece, and build your 
luxury villa on it to your own design for 
another £20,000. About Coo such villas 
are planned, with 1,000 smaller and 
cheaper houses arranged in villages ; 
a couple of apartment “ clubs ’’ (where 
£4,000 will buy you the right to per¬ 
petual occupation for a month in the 
summer or two months in the winter— 
plus service charge), and a few dis¬ 
creetly sized hotels. The whole develop¬ 
ment should be completed in 6-8 years. 

It should then be worth—houses and 
all—about £8om. 



Wg prefer the iet set 


opened in the past three years have 
ample capacity. Nickel is also forecast 
to move a bit lower in the next few 
months. 

Cracking 

chemicals 

Base metals, minerals and crops have 
stolen the limelight in the publicity 
given to the spiralling prices of the 
world’s major commodities. Yet few 
have risen so spectacularly as the 
chemical commodities, as suddenly’the 
massive undercapacity of Europe's pro¬ 
cessing plants has been mopped up. 
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INTERNATIONAL APPOINTMENTS 


GOVERNMENT OF MALAWI 

SENIOR 

ECONOMIST 

Economic Common Service 


Salary £3,699 + 25% gratuity. 

Maximum emoluments equivalent to 
U.K. salary of £5,260 per annum 

Io advise Ihe Secretary tor Woi ks and Supplies on the economic 
aspects of the Ministry s operations, wtlli special reference to 
the economics of road construction Advising the Transport 
Statistics Una ol relevant statistics, working watt the Mirnslry 
of Transport on ovomll uansporl investment policv and training 
a counterpart iri uansporl economics 

Candidates, aged 30-1>0 must hold a degree in Economics 
and it is desirable lliat they also hold gualitications in Civil 
Engineering i« ai least five yearn experience in the eiigineenng 
held 

Paid leave wnh true passages and baggage allowance fdu 
eational allowanres and subsidised housing Loan lor llin 
ptm.hase ol a cat Ui.mW\ I me medical ailennoe 

Apply to MALAWI BUYING AND TRADE AGENTS, Recruit¬ 
ment Section. Abbey House, 6 Victoria Street. London 
SW1H OLA. for application form and further particulars, 
quoting reference number 5 79, A 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATION 
in Geneva 

wishes to recruit a 

SENIOR 

ECONOMIST 

for research work on development analysis and 
planning. The successful applicant, preferably 
from a developing countiy. should have had 
extensive experience in both economic and 
social aspects ol development analysis and 
planning. The period of appointment can be 
flexible. 6 months to 2 years. Conditions of 
employment will bo according to the United 
Nations scale. 

Applications giving details ol academic qualifi¬ 
cations and experience, published material 
references, etc . should be sent to' 

Box 2593 The Economist 


General Manager 

Mining Company 
South A frica 


This is a new appointment lo manage a mining company, part of a well-known international gioup about 
to commence production from nickel,'copper deposits. Its operations arc both underground and open pit 
and include process facilities with a capacity for concentrating 2.0 million tonnes of ores and smelting 
45,000 tonnes of matte per annum. The location (though isolated) has a healthy climate and the 
completed amenities will be good. Candidates, probably aged 45 to 50. must he qualified mining cngmeeis 
and have had extensive managerial background, preferably in Africa, with sandliilmg experience. Benefits 
include a negotiable five-figure salary. 33";, gratuity, housing, life assurance, education allowances and 
medical scheme. Please write in confidence stating how the requirements are met lo J. R. B Hodges 
reference S.63022. 


□ Management 
Consultants in 
Human Resour 


Consultants in 17 Stratton Street, London, W1X 6DB. 
Human Resources □ Birmingham □ Glasgow □ Manchester 


FOR MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS SEE PAGE S 
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Last year tlie spot rate for benzene 
rose from $bo a ton to alxnit $go. It 
now stands at $200. And although less 
than 5 per cent of the trade in benzene 
is done at spot rate,.s, this indicates that 
contracts being negotiated for next year 
will probably be for about $150 com¬ 
pared with the present rontiact price of 
$80 a ton. 

'Benzene and ethylene tire the start¬ 
ing points for so many other products 
that a whole 1.1ft of price increases 
must be expected 111 the very near 
future. 

At the moment supplies are so short 
that I'.uropean consumers fear the 
chemical companies may follow their 
Aineiiean counteiparts and lift prices 
in the middle of a contract-■-even 
taking customers to court in an attempt 
to get the new prices by pleading hard¬ 
ship from rising costs. The severe short¬ 
age of benzene in America lias led to 
some suppliers imposing quotas on then 
best customers despite contracts foi 
much larger quantities. 

There is not set a real shortage’ of 
benzene in Fan ope, where price uses 
are accounted for by the soaring cost ot 
the naphtha feedstocks ; hut the situa¬ 
tion will deteriorate as the Americans 
purchase some of the supplies pre¬ 
ciously earmarked for F.urnpe. This 
may also he true of ethylene, despite 
America's protective tariffs, since a 
shortage of process plant is rapidly 
emerging. Theie is still ample capacity 
ill Europe to meet requirements, but 
the cost of the oil-based feedstocks 
is forcing up prices. Contracts now 
being negotiated in Europe for both 
benzene and ethvlenc may for the fust 
time include escalation clauses ; some 
suppliers air already only quoting 
prices for three months as opposed to 
the traditional annual contract for 
benzene and as 11111c.l1 as five to six 
years for ethvlene. 

France _ 

Stage umpteen 

Paris 

French industrialists are complain¬ 
ing loudly about the government's 
decision to keep last year’s industrial 
price controls in force, with only a 
slight easement. Last year’s controls, 
which expired on April 1st, sought to 
limit price rises to an average of 3 
per cent in each sector. This year’s 
rise will be limited to 3.6 per cent, 
but with a special clause allowing for 
rises in the cost of raw materials. 
M. discard d’Kstaing now proclaims 
a new objective, to keep price rises 
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According to my. 

How complicated can a watch get 71 
Omega’s latest to be introduced in 
Britain dispenses with the usual mecha¬ 
nical innards in favour of a large-scale 
integrated circuit, a quartz crystal and 
two tiny batteries. Power from one of 
the batteries persuades the crystal to 
vibrate at 32,768 times a second, com¬ 
pared with its natural vibration fre¬ 
quency of about 8,000 times a second. 
The vibrations are counted by some of 
ihe 1,238 transistors on the integrated 
eircuii, while others decode and divide 
the vibrations until what comes out the 
other end arc pulses at one-second inter¬ 
vals. These are fed to the digital time 
display, which is made up of light- 
emitting diodes arranged so that they 
form numbers. Time is displayed ai the 
press of a button . first the hours and 
minutes for 1.25 seconds (evidently long 
enough for everyone to read) and then 
a running record of seconds. The watch 
is accurate to within five seconds a 
month, and at £300 so it should be. If 


111 France to 1 per cent under those 
of France's principal trading partners. 
As wages arc expected to rise by about 
12 per cent, the Patronat thinks he 
is too optimistic. 

The unions, naturally, refuse to con¬ 
cede that wages are rising too fast. 
Hut the hot spring on the labour front 
has gone cold. The strike at Renault 
finally ended last week with workers 
hack on the assembly line. I11 a 
similar strike at the Peugeot plant in 
St Kticnne the management agreed to 
enter into talks with the unions on 
Thursday. 

Both involved immigrant workers. 
Piesidcnt Pompidou has now at last 
included the piobleins set by them on 
his list of top piioritv subjects to be 
dealt with. On Wednesday the govern¬ 
ment announced wide-ranging plans to 
improve the rights and conditions of 
the am foreign vvoikcis who make up 
so large a pait of France's industrial 

Key indicators: world 

Peru's plunder 

By over-fishing, Peru has succeeded in 
all but exterminating its anchovies, the 
world's major source of fish meal. 
Production was 70% down last year, 
compared with 1971's 1 4m tons. All 
fishing within the 200-mile limit has 
been stopped in an attempt to give 
the fish time to recover, and the 
anchovy fleet has been nationalised 
to try to soften the consequences. 
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a few seconds are lost somewhere they 
can be made good by giving it a quick 
squirt from the second injector button. 

The big brother of this Time Compu¬ 
ter is the Megaquartz. In this the quartz 
crystal gets so excited that it vibrates 
at 2,359,296 times a second; this 
improves the accuracy to one second 
a month. It uses the more conventional 
watch face and hands to show the time, 
but still costs .£425. The watches are 
the product of the one-man research 
establishment of Mr Max Ilctzcl, 
inventor of the celebrated tuning fork 
watches. 

Omega’s integrated circuit prices did 
not follow the helter skelter drop in 
other integrated circuit manufacturers’ 
prices (perhaps because Omega owns 
to per cent of the company that makes 
them). The innards of the watches 
could probably be bought for less than 
£25, with the rest going on overheads 
and as a reward for knowing how to do 
it. 


labour force. 

French industry as a whole is still 
booming. Citroen has repotted 1 <172 
profits of £23111, following £2.2111 in 
11)71 and years in the red before that. 
Profits for other companies, partic¬ 
ularly bourse favourites such as Carre- 
four and Moulinex, are also high. The 
bourse itself, after several weeks ol 
hesitation before the elections, has 
moved ahead in the. past few weeks, 
with no lack of foreign buyers. 

But gold still sparkles brightly 111 
France. The gold napoleon, which got 
a big boost when the shadow of a left- 
wing parliamentary majority loomed 
over the country in January and 
February, has stayed up. Six months 
ago it could be bought for £7. Last 
week its price rose to £ti.<) and then, 
in a single, dav, to £9.3. This Wednes¬ 
day it was being quoted at £9.8. The 
napoleon is the small investor’s mattress 
money. What is he afraid of now ? 

commodity prices 

Index Percentage 

1963 — 100 change on 



May 

2 

May 

9 

one 

month 

one 

year 

All items 

207.7 

208.6* 

-F 4.1 

-1 61.8 

Food 

220,5 

223.0* 

+ 9.2 

+58.9 

Fibres 

193.1 

193.2* 

- 0.5 

+ 90 9 

Metals 

260,3 

253.0 

- 5.3 

+ 38.8 

Misc 

183.0 

190.7* 

+10.8 

+62.2 


* provisional 
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These securities having all been sold this announcement appears for the purposes of record only. 




ORIENT OVERSEAS CONTAINER 
(HOLDINGS) LIMITED 

40,000,000 SHARES OF HK$1 EACH 
ATHK$3 PER SHARE 

SCHRODERS & CHARTERED ASIA PACIFIC CAPITAL WARDLEY 

LIMITED CORPORATION LIMITED LIMITED 

HANG SENG FINANCE LIMITED BANQUE NATIONALE DE PARIS 

Hong Kong, April 1973 


These securities having all been sold this announcement appears for the purposes of record only. 


WAH KWONG PROPERTIES 

LIMITED 

57,500,000 SHARES OF HK$1 EACH AT PAR 


SCHRODERS & CHARTERED LIMITED JARDINE FLEMING & COMPANY LIMITED 


HANG SENG FINANCE LIMITED 


BANQUE NATIONALE DE PARIS 


Hong Kong, Mardi 1973 
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Extracts from the Report to Shareholders by 
Mr Henry Keswick, Chairman and Managing 
Director of The Hongkong Land Co Ltd 
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36% Rise in Earnings Per Share and Dividends- 
Bonus Issue 

Group profit after tax for 1972, including The Dairy 
Farm, Ice & Cold Storage Co. Ltd profit of 
£2,150,000, was £8,784,000- an increase in 
earnings per share of 36%. 

Hongkong Land dividends paid and recommended 
for 1972 total 10.3p per share, an increase of 36% 
over the figure for 1971. 

In November 1972 valuations were made of the 
enlarged group's net assets, including valuations by 
independent professional valuers, producing a figure of 
£304,000,000, a surplus of £228,000,000 
over book values of £76,000,000. Of this, 

£ 152,000,000 - the increase in land value - has 
been credited to capital reserves. 

In February 1973 shareholders approved a bonus 
issue of five for one, and increased the authorised 
capital of the company from £48,000,000 to 
£240,000,000 


“Our 

Hongkong 
Central 
district 
properties 
constitute one of the 
most valuable real 
estate complexes in 
the world.” 



Two acquisitions 

In November 1972 we acquired The Dairy Farm, Ice & 
Cold Storage Co. Ltd. We will develop the Dairy Farm's 
food products expertise throughout the Pacific region, 
for example, through the current acquisition of 
Fitzpatrick's Food Supplies (Far East) Ltd, a leading 
supermarket and food products company in Singapore/ 
Malaysia. 

Commercial building expansion 

Hong Kong's largest building, the 52 storey Connaught 
Centre, will be completed in 1973 and is now fully 
pre-let. It will produce gross rentals of £4.400,000 
per annum. 

The 41 storey World Trade Centre, a joint venture, 
when completed in 1975 will produce 325,000 sq ft. 
of office space and convention and banqueting 
facilities for 3,600 people. 

A new 34 storey office building to be built on the 
site of Alexandra House will be completed in 1976. 

Macquarie House, a 20 storey office building in 
Sydney, has now been completed and in Malaysia 
negotiations are underway to re-develop The 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation's site 
in Kuala Lumpur as a joint venture with the Bank and 
the Malaysian Government's Urban Development 
Authority. 


1300 new flats 

The group s residential properties remain fully let. 71 
new flats were recently completed and 772 flats are 
being constructed in three separate developments, 
two in joint venture Another joint venture to begin 
soon is for 456 flats for sale 


Six hotel interests 

Our subsidiary. City Hotels Ltd, operators of The 
Mandarin, acquired a substantial interest in Maxim's 
Caterers Ltd in 1972. 
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The Lee Gardens Hotel (20% owned by City Hotels 
Ltd) and The Excelsior Hotel owned by East Point 
Hotels Ltd (31% owned by the group) opened in 1972. 

We have in hand the following new projects: a 600 
room first class hotel on a 66,000 sq. ft. site we have 
purchased in Sydney; a 49% interest in the Oriental 
Hotel, Bangkok, which will be extended to 420 rooms; 
a 1,200 room hotel at Causeway Bay; and we are also 
investigating hotel projects in Bali and Jakarta. 

A year of progress 

1972 has been a year of considerable progress for 
The Hongkong Land Co. Ltd. We have strengthened 
our position in our three principal areas of activity, 
namely real estate, leisure (hotels) and food products. 
The company will further develop these activities 


both in Hong Kong and throughout the Pacific region 
and future prospects for the continued compound 
growth in earnings per share are highly favourable 

The Hongkong Land Co. Ltd 

Gloucester Building, Hong Kong 


1971 C 

5,216,000 
4,688,000 
58,488,000 

8.3p 
7 6p 


Group Profit after . 

Taxation 
Dividends 
Shareholders Funds 

Earnings per share 
Dividends per share 


1972 £ 

8.784,000 

7,472,000 

227,704,000 

11.4p 

10.3p 


Hongkong Land 



Hong Kong's skyline is dominated by the Company's new Connaught Centre building The superimposed graph shows the growth 


in earnings per share before the 5 for 1 bonus issue this year. The 1973 pro/ection is based on forecasts by the Directors of 


Hongkong Land and Dairy Farm in November 1972. 
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Investment 


For the shareholders to 
decide 

After three days of accusation-packed in the public’s eyes, 
evidence Mr Justice Plowman had There will be plenty of scandal, 
still to give judgment on whether Mr stirred paradoxically by those direc- 
Tiny Rowland should be sacked as tors, under the banner of Sir Basil 
chief executive of Lonrho, as the Smallpeice, who wish to bring greater 
majority of the board wish. But the respectability to the company. This 
High Court is no place to hear out a group believes that Mr Rowland, how- 
boardroom row. Whatever the decision ever good an entrepreneur he is, does 
it will be irrelevant until after the not have the finesse to run a £ 200m 
shareholders have had the final say at company. They have made their point 
their open meeting on May 31st. in a number of court affidavits this 
It will be one of those rare and week which have succeeded only in 
embarrassing occasions when the theory pushing the Lonrho share price down to 
of British capitalism, and of public 72p. Mr Rowland wished to pay 
share ownership, will be put to the £130,000 to Mr Duncan Sandys, the 
savage test of reality. chairman, on the termination of his 

The question to be answered is five-year consultancy contract after a 
simple. Is Mr Rowland the best and bare 12 months, without consulting the 
proper force behind Lonhro, the com- board. It was said that Mr Rowland 
pany which he has nurtured from pro- wanted to buy Rolls-Royce for Lonrho, 
fits of £400,000 to £i8m over the past and that his dealings in Africa have 
decade ? Or is his personal, dominat- repeatedly involved large under-the- 
ing and obviously difficult leadership table payments to African politicians 
propelling the company to disaster ? not approved by the board. 
Shareholders have three weeks to Lonrho’s net profits have not risen 
decide. And the great bulk of the City, above the £6.8m last reached in 1968. 
with no direct interest in the company, The problem is straightforward, 
is promised three weeks of circus enter- Lonrho’s debt has increasingly been 
tainment, which, despite the. fireworks, incurred in Britain, while its assets have 
can only be damaging to its reputation been painstakingly built up in Africa, 

mostly in countries where exchange 
controls limit the repatriation of pro¬ 
fits. The argument against Mr Rowland 
is that only the British assets and those 
in South Africa contribute to real pro¬ 
fits. 

Rut these profits seem likely to exceed 
the. net outflow of capital from Britain 
within the next year, undermining the 
argument that a liquidity crisis is pend¬ 
ing. The Wankel engine and the 51% 
stake in South Africa’s Western 
Platinum mine, the two hard-currency 
earners, were both Mr Rowland’s ideas. 
The shareholders also have to consider 
what will happen if they vote Mr Row¬ 
land out. Is Lonrho, a company with 
70% of its assets in black Africa, going 



to be more delicately handled by Sir 
Basil and the proposed managing 
director, Mr Gerald Percy, who has 
spent his career handling the South 
African end ? Black African countries 
have been backing Mr Rowland and 
some have been threatening even to 
nationalise Lonrho’s assets if he is 
kicked out. The shareholders will have 
to decide whether these assets are real. 

London and Wall Street _ 

Surly seesaw 

The London stock market has this 
week seemed to be responding per¬ 
versely to the rather good swing in 
the latest economic news, while Wall 
Street has been rebounding gently from 
the Watergate roundabout. In London 
the slide of 23 points in the Financial 
Times ordinary index in four days, to 
Thursday’s close of 438.1, was an 
odd reaction to the Government’s 
undoubted recent economic successes. 
Wall Street, however, having touched 
a low of 921 on May Day, has been 
sporadically recovering, to close at 949 
on Wednesday. 

On both markets the international 
oil companies have taken a bad 
knocking as it has become increasingly 
clear that the “ energy crisis ” is not an 
open-ended profit line. The looming 
row between the oil companies and the 
Organisation of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries knocked 5% off the values of 
Exxon, Texaco and California 
Standard on Wall Street’s Wednesday 
trading. On Thursday Shell Transport 
and Trading lost tip in London, to 
335p, after disappointing results in the 
first quarter. Although the Royal 
Dutch group has doubled last year's 
exceptionally feeble profits, with first 
quarter earnings of £11501, the long 
term trend seems to be for the group’s 
profit margins to be slipping back¬ 
wards. Despite the gloom, there were 
nearly 20,000 applications, totalling 
£46.301, for the £38.410 of Rolls-Royce 
shares which had been underwritten 
by the institutions ; the public therefore 
put up £7.900, 
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Unexpected 
leaders _ 

Brussels 

The Belgian stock market is at a record 
high. It has risen 29% in the past 
year, ahead of Europe’s three other 
high-flyers—Italy up by 27%, France 
by 23% and Holland by 18%. Both 
London and Wall Street are doing 
glumly by those standards. 

Investment today is an international 
game, and the fluctuations of exchange 
rates have added another speculative 
element to the lottery. It is not enough 
to go merely for the strong currencies 
on the grounds that they are likely to 
upvalue sooner or later. You would 
still have lost money in the German 
equity market over the past year. 

The accompanying table, produced 
by Peterbroeck van Campenhout, the 
Brussels brokers, shows how the stock 
markets have performed over five 
years to March, before and after 
adjusting for changes in exchange 
rates. Germany’s straight gain of 
28.3% in 1967-73 shoots up to 53.5% 
if the investor had used dollars for his 
purchases. The four continentals did 
much better than the two Anglo- 
Saxons. Foreign investors bought shares 
in continental companies because they 
seemed rather cheaply valued. The 
foreign invasion has pushed up these 
values and been self-justifying. Then 
the locals woke up to their own 
markets. 

The Belgian market, which has 
beaten most other western bourses over 
the past five years, is now looking 
decidedly loppy. The price/eaming 
ratios are now in the late teens, but 
its growth companies are still much 
cheaper than French ones. 

Belgian growth stocks include some 
unusual candidates like Kredietbank, a 
well-run bank which operates largely 
in the growth region of the country. 
One reason why the bull market con¬ 
tinues in Brussels is that the air is 
thick with rumours. Inno-BM is getting 
together with GB Enterprises to form 
a department store chain. Union 
Minifcre will set about consolidating 
the non-ferrous metals sector by taking 
over Hoboken Overpelt. Belgium’s 
great holding companies are gradually 
waking up to the idea that there are 
better things to do with their holdings 
than simply hold them: they can be 
sold on the stock market, or swapped 
with another group which has some 
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Playing exchanges _ 

Capital appreciation 
March 1967 After 
to March exchange 

1973 rate changes 

_ % _ % _ 


New York 

13.7 

5.6 

London 

7.3 

8.0 

Germany 

28.3 

53.5 

Holland 

43.9 

50.2 

France 

47.8 

33.0 

Belgium 

58.8 

65.7 


rationalisation plans. This week the 
Lambert Group held its annual general 
meeting after working hours, so that 
more shareholders could come. After¬ 
wards, the board had a meeting with 
investment analysts. Lambert seems to 
have come to an agreement with the 
Paribas group after the latest row over 
who should control what in the steel 
sector, which has suddenly become 
lively. This all sounds very un-Belgian, 
and it is. But the investor should be 
wary. Good advice (ie, insider know¬ 
ledge) is necessary at this elevated level 
of the market. It is too late to buy 
across the board. 

Japari 

Good profits, bad 
business _ 

Tokyo 

The news that Japanese corporations 
have averaged a 25% increase in net 
profits during the past six months has 
done little to bolster the Tokyo 
stock exchange. At 356 the index has 
dropped 16% from its January peak, 
and there are no signs of any sus¬ 
tained recovery. The volume of 
business has dwindled to a mere 150m 
shares a day, a quarter of the level 
four months ago. British investors may 
think these figures crazy, but Japanese 
shares are mostly at low denomina¬ 
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tions. Suddenly speculation on the 
stock exchange has become unfashion¬ 
able, and, with margin transactions 
severely restricted, unprofitable. 

But the good news rolls in. Nippon 
Steel has reported a 69% jump in 
profits, outstripping its major 
Japanese rivals in the domestic market 
in which it now has a 35% stake, and 
raising its steel production by 29% in 
a year. And yet the shares, at Y141, 
budged only marginally upwards on 
the results and are still 36% down 
on a year ago. 

The results notched up by Japan’s 
major banks in the past six months have 
been good, but disappointing, all the 
same, to investors. Fuji, Sumitomo 
and Mitsubishi have all increased their 
profits substantially, although none has 
dared to raise its dividend. Both Fuji 
and Sumitomo are now at their lowest 
this year as the market fears that the 
government’s tight money policy will 
squeeze profits. At Y574, Fuji are 
35% down this year, which should 
fully discount these fears, making the 
banking sector one of the market's 
better, but less fashionable, buys. All 
the. big banks move very closely 
together, although Dai-Ic.hi Kangyo 
has recently out-performed its rivals. 

The slack in the stock market is in 
part a well-earned rest after equity 
prices had climbed 43% in a year 
and 96% since 1970. But it also stems 
from the hesitation of corporate 
investors, who control 60% of the 
market’s cash, to invest at a time 
when inflation and social problems are 
eroding the authority of the prime 
minister, Mr Kakuei Tanaka. It is 
fashionable to argue there is little 
chance of a recovery until the diet 
adjourns at the end of June. 

Those private investors who tradi¬ 
tionally kept the market alive by 
jobbing in and out of stocks on a 
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RESULTS AND 
DIVIDENDS 

I am glad to report 
n marked improvement in 
our results (or the ye3r. 

(lie surplus before tax 
and minority interests is 
£1 5.3rn (1971 Cl 0.5m) 

Investment income shows 
an increase of 71 7 per 
cent to £11 9m (1971 
19.8m) Life profits 
amount to £3.4m (1971 
£3 4m), The transfer in 
respect of fire and acci¬ 
dent business is a profit 
of £1 5m (1971 Cl 6m 
loss) The balance carried 
forward after taxation, 
minority interests and an 
improved dividend is 
increased by f5.0m to f 16.5m (1971 f 11.5m). 

The directors recommend a net final dividend of 5.775p 
per share This, together with the interim dividend of 7.50p 
results in the equivalent of a gross dividend for the year of 
15 75p per share (1971 15.00p) being the maximum per¬ 
missible under the Government's present counter-inflation 
measures Had it not been for these measures, (which the 
directors regard as desirable in the national interest), a larger 
final dividend would have been declared, which the year's 
results would have justified. The effect of bringing the final 
dividend into account net under the new system of taxation, 
whilst reducing the apparent charge for dividends, has in¬ 
creased that for taxation Thus the figures for the net surplus for 
the years 1971 and 1972 are not strictly comparable although 
the final balance carried forward remains unaffected. 

CAPITAL REORGANISATION 

With the object of improving the marketability of Eagle 
Star ordinary shares the directors have decided to recommend 
to shareholders a reorganisation of the capital structure. It is 
proposed to sub-divide the existing ordinary shares and to 
make the equivalent of a 1 for 3 scrip issue utilising sub¬ 
stantially the whole of the share premium account. To enable 
these proposals to be implemented the shareholders will be 
asked to approve an increase in the authorised share capital 
The details are fully outlined in the special resolution to be 
proposed and in the directors' report. 

INVESTMENTS 

Income from shareholders' fund investments rose by 
21 7 per cent, to £11 9m (1971 £9 8m), despite the deferment 
for tax reasons of dividends on some of our ordinary share¬ 
holdings At the end of 197? the market values of the stock 
exchange investments in the shareholders' fund exceeded the 
consolidated balance sheet values by f 60.8m (1971 C42.9m). 
LIFE 

1972 was a successful year for the life department and 
world-wide new business amounted to £364m (1971 f279m) 


sums assured and annual 
premiums C5.6m (1971 
£5.2m). 

There will be a 
further biennial valuation 
of the fund at the 31st 
December, 1973 and this 
is expected to show an 
increased surplus available 
for distribution to both 
policyholders and share¬ 
holders. 

FIRE AND ACCIDENT 

United Kingdom 
Total premium income has 
shown a satisfactory 
increase of 20 5 per cent. 
For the first time in many 
years there has been a 
profit in every account— 
albeit small in some cases 
Overseas A further trading deterioration in Australia, 
where the market experience was generally bad. prevented the 
overall improvement in overseas results forecast in the interim 
statement. However, the launching of Australian Eagle in part¬ 
nership with Pearl Assurance has been completed and, active 
measures are being taken to ensure bettor rosults in the future 
In Canada action has already been taken to cease writing 
direct business in our name and, in future, to participate in the 
results of a joint operation with Pearl 

In Belgium, where the bulk of our continental business is 
derived, we are well advanced with the merging of our branch 
operation into the recently acquired Compagme de Bruxelles. 
The organisational improvements will put us in a stronger 
trading position 

The more favourable trend in the American market, 
enabled us to oarn a useful profit from our operations there 
MARINE. AVIATION AND TRANSPORT 

Out of the surplus on our 1 969 underwriting account 
£250,000 has been transferred to profit and loss account. The 
1970 and 1971 accounts are developing favourably and 
should produce results at least as good as those of 1969. 
FUTURE PROSPECTS 

Despite the current restrictions on ordinary share divi¬ 
dends, we expect a further increase in investment income 
during 1973. In recent years our greatest problems have arisen 
in our general business account. These problems, both at home 
and abroad, have been vigorously tackled and are now under 
closer and more effective control than ever before. The coming 
years will undoubtedly produce new problems but we are in a 
strong position to face them and I confidently expect steadily 
improving earnings 


Eagle Star Insurance Company Limited 
1 Threadrieedle Street, London, EC2R 8BE 



"I am glad to report a 
marked improvement in 
our results for the year 
— we are in a 
strong position... 
and I confidently expect 
steadily improving 
earnings." 

Sir Brian Mountain 
reporting to shareholders 


EAGLE STAR INSURANCE GROUP 


CURRENT ASSETS EXCEED £1,000,000,000 

Branches/everyvvhere 
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largely speculative basis, with funds 
that are estimated to have topped 
£ 150m, have been scared away after a 
number of prominent speculators were 
publicly nailed for evading taxes on 
.stock exchange profits. Another major 
source of new money on the Tokyo 
exchange, that of the shoshas or trad¬ 
ing houses, has also dried up. The 
estimated £3 billion that the shoshas 
held in surplus in 1972 from export 
receipts are absent today as Japan’s 
balance of payments has begun to 
even out. Moreover, the trading 
houses now feel that they have built 
up the necessary stakes in the market 
to resist foreign takeovers. 

But, as the market sleeps, brokers 
are having a hard time of it, having 
none of the two-way business that 
makes bear markets often as profitable 
as bull markets. A daily turnover of 
about 200m shares is needed to keep 
all Tokyo’s brokers in business. That 
is not being met. 

German chemicals _ 

The big three 

Basf, one of Germany’s three big 
chemical companies, has now presented 
its accounts for 1972 as well as figures 
for the first quarter of this year. It is 
setting a hot pace for its two rivals, 
Iloechst and Bayer, and the volume of 
us sales looks set to take on the world’s 
leader, DuPont. 

But after the near-disasters of 1970 
and 1971 investors need a lot of con¬ 
vincing. And the shares are trading 
only just above the low point of 
DM140 for the year, yielding an 
attractive 3.3%. Both Iloechst and 
Bayer are in the same yield bracket, 
but neither looks as capable as Basf of 
dealing with the problems the revalu¬ 
ation of the D-mark has brought to 
export-oriented companies. 

Basf’s net sales jumped by 24% to 
nearly £49310 in the first quarter, 
and pre-tax profits by over 38% to 
£42111. Baver and Hoechst arc not able 
to match these gains (not being so 
highly geared) although both are show¬ 
ing liealthy improvements in sales. 
l'he bad news for Basf’s' shareholders is 
that the dividend remains unchanged, 
a reminder that the bad times, though 
past, were very bad. 

All three companies are cautious in 
their forecasts for this year. Prices are 
improving in a number of depressed 
ectors such as plastics and synthetic 
fibres, but gains are already being 
jflset by costs. Price reductions last 
year cost Basf £2 7m in sales, while 


Jan 1970-100 



1970 1971 1972 


Hoechst lost £3910. The D-mark’s 
revaluation will make more price cuts 
necessary. But price is not as important 
as being able to use plant to capacity ; 
and this is happening at last. 

Basf’s plant is now operating at 
90% capacity. Capital spending will be 
higher than last year’s £i30m and 
about 30% of the total will be outside 
Europe. As much finance as possible 
must come from internal cash flow if 
these German companies are to 
approach the profitability of their 
American rivals or the steadiness of 
Imperial Chemical Industries. Basf’s 
internal reserves are now being built 
up at the cost of jettisoning a higher 
dividend. 

This could mean a flat performance 
from the shares this year since most 
equities in Germany are bought for 
income rather than trading or growth 
prospects. A London quotation is being 
sought for Basf and the company is 
determined to squeeze more profits out 
of sales, so pleasing its shareholders 
rather than only its bankers. But rising 
wages, dependence on imported raw 
materials, higher taxes in Germany 
and the £28m Basf will spend on over¬ 
due environmental measures will all be 
a burden on earnings. 

High labour costs, combined with a 
labour shortage, and the revaluation 
of the D-mark are driving the big 
three into siting more of their planned 
expansion in other countries. Hoechst 
is putting the majority of its invest¬ 
ment abroad this year. Basf will be 
the growth leader in results this year, 
with Bayer a close second and Hoechst 
taking a little longer to get wound up. 
None of the three is the sort of invest¬ 
ment an institution should buy and sit 
on, since Germany will always feel the 
chemical cycle more, acutely than 
other countries. But just now, with no 
downward potential, all three, and 
particularly Basf, look good for an 
18-month haul. 


Income bonds 

Call a halt, Tony 

The Chancellor’s failure to cut out 
the tax advantages of guaranteed 
income bonds in the original draft of 
the Finance Bill should now be 
remedied. The normal time for new 
clauses is at the end of the committee 
stage, in about a fortnight’s time. 

Income bonds abuse the main tax 
privilege of annuity funds : accumu¬ 
lation of income tax-free. A £1,000 
bond, guaranteeing 9% income free 
of basic rate income tax (though not 
the higher rates) with money back 
after 10 years, is typically split roughly 
in half : into an annuity and a 
deferred annuity. The £500 deferred 
annuity accumulates income tax-free 
to make the £1,000 that the bond¬ 
holder is promised at the end of the 
10 years (with the alternative of 
renewing the contract). The other 
£500 buys an annuity producing £90 
a year after tax (9% of the original 
£1,000). There is a large capital 
repayment element in this that is not 
liable to tax in the hands of the bond¬ 
holder, although income is being 
accumulated tax-free on his behalf in 
the deferred part. In addition, he is 
insured for the £1,000 if he dies with¬ 
in to years. 

The weakness of these bonds is that 
holders ran usually withdraw their 
money with only small penalties, 
typically 5% or less. Thus if interest 
rates go up, as they have over the 
past year and a half, and better offers 
by rival funds become possible, the 
bondholder can switch. But higher 
interest rates mean lower gilt prices, 
so the gilt-edged part of the first 
fund’s portfolio will not be realisable 
at the buying price. If equity prices 
have gone down too (as they have 
in the past year) a liquidity crisis could 
occur. 

The Department of Trade and 
Industry, which polices insurance, 
should insist that only a small part of 
any life fund should come from income 
bonds. This would reduce the impact 
of withdrawals. But these bonds are in 
any case an abuse of the tax privileges 
given to annuities. The best course 
would be to put a new rule into the 
Finance Bill that the fund should not 
be able to accumulate income bond 
money tax-free, but be liable to tax 
at 37J% like life insurance money. 
Such a rule should not affect present 
contracts but only new ones. It would 
lock bondholders into their present 
funds, making them more stable. 
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Winners went east 

Investors m shares of British investment 
trusts should have sold in April of last 
year, and then gone away. In the first 
three months of 1972 successful buyers 
pushed up the price of the average 
investment trust share by about 13% ; 
they were anticipating a giveaway 
budget from Mr Tony Barber, and 
were seeking a way into the cheap- 
looking American market. They got 
their giveaway budget, and Wall Street 
has lieen neutral over the past year. 
But all the previous gain, and more, 
has hcen lost. The average investment 
trust share is now selling for 24% less 
than a year ago : it has put up a worse 
performance than all the major stock 
market indices. 

Managers have the reasonable excuse 
that this is wholly due to the dramatic 
(and partly illogical .') widening of the 
discount between the shaie price of 
each trust and the value of its under¬ 
lying net assets—from an aveiage 8% 
,1 year ago to 21% three months ago 
(see our last quarterly review of invest¬ 
ment trusts, 011 February 10th) and 
further down to 24% now. If one 
uses the kindlier yardstick of the 
asset values of the trusts, most of the 
ousts in our one-year table have beaten 
the Financial Times-Actuaries all-share 
index handsomely. It was down 1(1.4%, 
and only the wooden-spoonholdeis 


(Dundee and London) did worse than 
that. The results show that most 
managers have avoided the worst 
excesses of the American market. 
Atlantic Assets again tops both the 
one-year and five-year tables ; once 
again this is largely due to two 
particular bonanzas. 

The other top 10 winners in our 
one-year table are again mostly those 
who went east. Japan's stock market 
rose 42% over the year to end-April, 
despite Tokyo’s ban on net new foreign 
investment. Hongkong is still up a 
spicy 70%, even though it has lost 
63% in the past two months. Most 
fund managers timed their departure 
fiotn Hongkong rather well, soon after 
the beginning of 1973. Unfortunately, 
some of them went into America, and 
used Kurocurrenry loans to do so. The 
dollai's devaluation means that they 
have leaped from a sizzling frying pan 
into a still uncomfortable fire. 

Among the top to, “ Investing in 
Success,’’ managed under the wing of 
that Far East specialist Vickers da 
Costa, was hound to gain from the 
past year’s Asian boom ; but its habi¬ 
tual position near the top of the 
five-year league shows that it is not a 
3f>5-day wonder. More than 40% of its 
money is invested in London. Its per¬ 
formance is particularly good in view 
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of its penchant for smaller companies, 
which are usually the first to suffer in 
a bear market. 

Another winner with a large overseas 
holding is Tribune Investment Trust, 
which has more than 70% of its money 
abroad. Barings, its managers, reveal 
little, but its position as number three 
in the five-year table suggests sober 
and steady worth. 

Scottish United’s performance over 
the past year has been nearly as good. 
It has 75% of its assets overseas 
(including holding companies). A size¬ 
able proportion of the remainder is now 
in cash. Some of this may go into 
Singapore, where the trust owns 20% 
of the Jardine Eastern Trust ; it may 
also wait for re-entry to Hongkong. 
Fleming and Murray has two trusts in 
the top to, achieving this with 70% 
of its money in London. 

In line with the theory that picking 
the management is the most important 
part of picking the trust, the first of 
our tables (“ Performance groupwise ”) 
analyses the record of the investment 
trust departments of three merchant 
hanks. The figures in all the tables are 
supplied by Wood, Mackenzie, the 
Edinburgh brokers who specialise in 
investment trusts ; the comment is ours. 

The Drayton Croup does not have 
strong overseas connections, except in 
South Africa. Many of its largest hold¬ 
ings there have been reduced, and the 
proceeds mostly invested in America. 
This has been part of a portfolio 
reorganisation over the past few years. 
Management has moved from the 
individual boards to the directors of 
the Drayton Croup. All the trusts suffer 
from cross-holdings, particularly Con¬ 
solidated Trust and Union Commercial, 
the worst long-term performers ; these 


Investment trusts - five years to latest accounts 
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will be reduced when discounts are 
more favourable. Investment in manu¬ 
facturing shares has been avoided. Most 
of Drayton’s new money has gone into 
finance and property ; in view of the 
leading part these sectors have played 
in London’s bull market, one could 
have expected a better three-year 
performance from these trusts. 

Hambros does not have strong over¬ 
seas connections either, but this has 
not prevented it from putting 40% of 
its money into companies trading over¬ 
seas. Its worst performers, the IBishops- 
gate Trust and Hambros Investment 
Trust, were heavily invested in London 
when markets here were booming ; but 
some of their funds were in slow- 
moving oils and mining houses. These 
Hambro trusts missed out on the Far 
East markets, although the trading 
houses there have served them well. 
The better three-year performance of 
City of Oxford springs form its 
smaller stake in the London market, 
while Roscdimond has greater gearing. 

The Hill Samuel trusts have done 
best over the past three years, but they 
are not managed by Hill Samuel itself. 
The merchant bank looks after the unit 
trusts, pension funds and private 
clients, while the investment trusts are 
run independently from their flagship, 
the Philip Hill Trust. This trust was the 
acorn from which the merchant banking 
tree grew, and has produced a credit¬ 
able performance over the long term 
for so big a fund (even though it has 


Performance groupwise 


Drayton 

Size 

£m 

Discount 

% 

British Industries & General 

7 

n.a. 

Colonial Securities 

8 

n.a. 

Consolidated Trust 

21 

32.1 

English & International 

15 

27.1 

Governments Stock & Other 

27 

32.2 

Municipal Trust 

11 

33.1 

Omnium Investment 

29 

33.3 

Premier Investment 

29 

29 6 

Second Consolidated 

33 

32.6 

Union Commercial 

Weighted average 
average 

Hambros 

54 

28.8 

Bishopsgate 

21 

30.5 

City of Oxford 

4 

n.a. 

Hambros Investment 

45 

30.5 

Hellenic & General 

16 

22.8 

Michalinos 81 General 

2 

n.a 

Roscdimond 

11 

n.a. 


Weighted average 
average 


Hill Samuel 



City 81 International 

19 

32.1 

General 81 Commercial 

10 

n.a. 

General Consolidated 

23 

29.9 

Philip Hill 

125 

23.8 

Moorgate 

4 

n.a. 

Nineteen Twenty-Eight 

32 

29.0 


Weighted average 


average 

(a) To trust's year and (b) To Fabruary 28. 1973 n.a. 

suffered recently from its big American 
holdings). The 1928 trust came from 
M. Samuel, and maintains its indepen¬ 
dence—unluckily for shareholders ; it 
has spread its funds over 800 invest- 


% in N. America 

% Growth in 
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3 years 


net assets over 

ago 

ago 
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years (a) 3 years [b 

9 

7 

10 

116 4 

31,0 

2 

3 

16 

119.0 

31 3 

9 

9 

11 

99 1 

22.8 

2 

4 

1 

121.6 

36.8 

7 

8 

19 

101 9 

21 0 

5 

10 

10 

113.9 

24 1 

11 

9 

19 

108.7 

21.7 

11 

7 

19 

115.0 

25 4 

9 

10 

12 

120.5 

20.3 

9 

9 

20 

91 9 

17.8 




107 3 

22.8 




110.8 

25.2 

23 

26 

20 

124.8 

10.8 

9 

13 

2 

128.8 

24.5 

16 

30 

16 

135.2 

6.7 

25 

23 

n.a 

156 5 

19.9 

n.a. 

n.a. 

6 

n a. 

22.5 

n.a 

13 

10 

260.9 

28.9 




150 5 

13.2 




161 2 

18.9 

30 

29 

18 

156.8 

26 3 

26 

29 

22 

90.9 

30.1 

33 

30 

22 

126 2 

25 4 

18 

19 

12 

154.6 

26.9 

10 

15 

4 

159.3 

57.3 

28 

34 

25 

112.8 

24.1 




142.5 

27.0 




133.4 

31.7 


not available 

meats, which is surely too many. 
Moorgate is an active special situation 
fund, and its activity has paid off ; it 
has handsomely beaten all the other 
trusts over the past three years. 


One-year growth to April 30,1973 


Change in 



Manager(s) 

net assets 

Discount 

North 

Size 

Top 10 

Chairman 

per shaio 
% 

( premium) 
% 

America 

% 

Fm 

Atlantic Assets 

Ivory 81 S*m u 

54 6 

13 H 

27 

41 

Oibune 

Raring Bros 

28 0 

12 7 

24 

19 

St otlish United 

Umtod British 

McClelland Moores 

10 1 

21 9 

29 

74 

Securities 

Fleming & Murray 

5 9 

29 1 

15 

6 / 

( IRP 

Touche Remnant 

0 5 

15 2 

1 1 

13 

(ailiol 

Investing in 

Carliol/Tynoside 

0 1 

32 6 

22 

17 

Success" 

Ciry Financial 

0 5 

27 5 

5 

11 

Glasgow Stock 

Gartmore Inv (Scot) 

0 9 

24 7 

20 

15 

(ontinental Union 

Touche. Remnant 

1 0 

26 8 

19 

24 

1 oridon & Provincial 

Bottom 10 

Fleming & Murray 

1 3 

26.3 

26 

39 

Jutland 

Chione & Tail 

- 13 3 

25 4 

29 

28 

Aberdeen Trust 

Orander & Cruickshunk 

1? 5 

29 S 

25 

39 

Votnsh Eastern 

Martin Currie 

13 5 

19 2 

34 

B2 

British American Gen 

Klamwort Benson 

13 8 

25.2 

33 

33 

Nomney Trust 

Lazarri Bros 

13 9 

26 5 

28 

41 

idinburgh Invest 

Mr W G Ccichrone 

14 4 

25 9 

20 

76 

Sterling Trust 

1 T Sorvicea 

14 6 

23 6 

32 

3B 

American Trust 

Edinburgh Fund 

14.9 

20 5 

30 

67 

>t*i. Scottish Invest 

Macgrogor & Glen 

1b 3 

14.5 

40 

63 

Oundee & London 

Tay & Thames 

16 8 

26 1 

2 ? 

16 

Net asset values at 30 4 73 ere based on W M 

estimates 





Nat asset values at 30.4. 72 an based on companies declared figures if available, 
otherwise on W.M estimates 


Five-year growth to trust's latest year-end 
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Managcr(s) 

change in 

Discount 

North 
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Chairman 

assets 

( premium) 

America 

l m 



% 

% 
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Top 10 






Atlantic Assots 

Ivory & Sime 

70 41 

13 8 

27 

41 

Flag Investment 

Anglo Continental:! 

51 3 

30 8 

0 

15 

Tribune 

Baring Bros 

41.B 

12 7 

24 

19 

Borry Trust 

G T Management 

41 0 

13 6 

27 

17 

Throgmorton 

Keysor Ullmann 

35 1 

25 4 

0 

44 

English & Scottish 

Gartmore Inv 

32 5 

19 5 

20 

22 

Philip Hill 

Hill Samuel 

28 6 

23 8 

18 

121 

London & Aberdeen 

John Govert 

28 4 

17 7 

22 

26 

Electric & General 

Henderson 

27 9 

14 4 

32 

24 

Investing in 






Success' 

City Financial 

26 1 

27 5 

5 

1 1 

Bottom 10 






British American Gen 

Klcinworl Benson 

1 1 

25 2 

33 

33 

English & International 

Drayton* 

1 2 

27 1 

2 

13 

Mercantile 

Mr G P l.edehoer 

1 7 

30 6 

24 

133 

Invest Trust Corp 

1 T Services 

2 1 

27 1 

28 

75 

St Andrew Trust 

Mr A L McClure 

2 Ii 

22 7 

27 

16 

US Debenture 

Garnett Oimo 

3 3 

29 8 

30 

45 

Westpool 

Schroder Wagg 

4 1 

17 9 

28 

1 1 

General Scottish 

Robertson & Maxlone 

R 2 

24 1 

1 1 

10 

Investors Mortgage 

Mr T M Whnelor 






r armichoMl 

10 0 

29 J 

29 

61 

Securities Trust of 






Scotland 

Martin Currie^ 

13 3 

32 2 

12 

53 


The five year performance figures are based • the movement f each trust s total net 
assets relative to an index representing the o> erage distnbutioi of trusts in the ma/oi 
British, American and fixed-interest markets 

+ Assuming a market value of Edward Bates of €12 3m at 30 6 72 
t Independently managed to October 1970. then Slater Walker to October. 1972 
* Independently managed to July, 1972 
^ Independently managed to September. 1972 
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WORLD SHARES & MONEY 


INTEREST RATES (latest Wndimvlay except bond yields, which are previous Friday) 



Nether 

lands 

Switzer 

land 

Japan 

Day to-day money 7$ j 3J 3.OB ! 7* i 111 

Three-month money* •' fa.95 , 9 59 | 5-* > B.Bd 

— 

n.a. 

n a. 

n 

1.00 

3.12 

El 

Pnme lending + i 7.00 , 10 00 i 7 00 | 9 45 \ 10 00 

Three month deposits 1 . ! 

(largo amounts) 1 6*° i 9J° j 6 05 j /* j 11* 

7.00 

4* 

6 00 

-* 

7.00 

4 00 

7| 7| 

4.00 

Government long term Bonds 1 6 1C 9 29 7 63x ■ 7 57 ] 9 26 

Corporate prime bonds ' 7 48 \ 10.85 j 8 03x j 8 79 ' 9 4/ 

Eurotxinds (by lutfoncy) 8 08 - [ - - - j 6 69 

7 09 
6.95 

-- 

ail 

8.30 

fa 36 
5.83 
5.69 

7.09 

6 76 

Coat of 'hieu month cover J ,discount' premium premium) premium 

(ig.nnst dip (iolltir 2 J ! 3] 1} 5* 


EM 

premium 

51 

Otlwr k«» ritn Doiios.it mips 

In Landon \" - - - - 

(*, p«i annum) , ' davs nonce 3 months fixuri 

91 day J /day 
treasury 'interbank 
bills j money 

Invest 

men! 

dollar 

piomium 

’6t 

Minimum 

lending 

rale 

81 

- - i " 

clearing Euro local finance i Eure 

, hanks dollars auihiies, houses j dollars 

; n n , a; sg j sj 

! 

l 

7 51 # 9,J 


»Pnrrn« uwunmrriul papor m America interbank nties m BnMm bwil 2 Hii>nid und Fram'e IpnvM-O 4 month Foods den Rentes cm uficatns m 
Belgium J mini'll Tmmmky hills mi the Nr'harlnmlb And Germany 2 month Treasury bills m Japan 
r ln Flnum ■ It unrig hunk base raien plus ISfc in Fram a and Swl/vrlond i «*•«. irn'luding normal commission charges 
CertifiLiiU"- of dnoo&it » llcfoic 20% withholding in> n ,i No' •molic .thin nr not -Wiulablf 
Source lor all (weigh i.iiou Chase Manhattan Hank rliosn ratci. jr*» mdiriilivf only <iikI i annul Iw construed a*, nffnia by Chase or its 
nthlmtfis Eurobonds from first flrisfon IE matte) l iinnetl 


1971 

High Low 


Ordinary 

atocks 


I'nr f 
9 6 73 


l h,tnge 
0" wri'k 


Yield 
M,iy 9 


1973 

High low 


Ordinary 


Pure 

9 5,73 


Change 
on week 


Yield 
May 9 


Banka, other financial 


399 

316 

AJgem«nft Hunk 

11 3RD 

/ 

5 0 

H71 

76 4 

AmaiHidom Hut 

FI HI 1 

0 9 

4 5 

4/3 

390 

Anal ft N2 Bank 

JU0i» 

70 

2 b 

4Bi 

42* 

H«mkArm'ur*i 

S4J1 

1 

7 6 

520 

440 

fi of Ireland 

460(1 


3 4 

23J 

IB* 

B of Montrwui 

CS 1H j 

• 1 


700 

56b 

B of NS W.iiui 

b 7 !>p 

lh 

7 0 

7 50 

5/5 

0 of Scotland 

bPOp 

35 

3 b 

3/50 

3000 

H Biuxelleh 

Fr B 3700 

t 10 

3 b 

68 

b2J 

Bankers Trust 

$53! 

t U 

5 3 

46H 

33/ 

Bat< lays 

33/p 

2f> 

3 0 

3150 

2400 

Bruxelles Lambert 

Fi B J 150 

i 70 

3 2 

3?1 

74J 

Can Imp Com 

C$311 

•i 


133 

90 

Charterhouse Croup 

nop 

1 7 

4 6 

59* 

431 

Chase Manha'ran 

$44 * 

• M 

4 5 

53| 

441 

Chemical NY 

$44) 

H 

6 b 

220) 

101 ) 

Conwiurzbitnk 

OM 1 81 ) 

R 

4 7 

43| 

th 

Conill 

S3 / ) 

• ) 

b H 

1 801 

10B ) 

Crmiit Commercial 

Fr 1 75 


4 / 

455 

3119) 

Crndit Fonpyi 

Fr 402* 

*20) 

b 3 

4115 

1350 

Liedil Sumw 

f i b 3350 

200 

2 4 

705 

540 

Dai Ii hi Ktingyo 

Y !>6b 

• Fi 


312 

2/5* 

Ddutsi he Hank 

DM 2/5)* 

1 1 G 

J 3 

265 

213 

Dietrlimr Bank 

OM 21 t 

0 9 

4 2 

fit* 

34]* 

f irsi Nat Cuy 

$3HJ 

*! 

1 9 

101 

74 

first Net fuuim-ti 

/bp 

2 

3 5 

OHO 

5/4 

F.lj. 

Y 5/4 

1 

1 0 

1H80 

1 400 

Gan Ur c Nieuiiili* 

F. 1H4b 


0 ft 

262 

215 

Guinness Peat 

7f»2|i 

. 7 

3 J 

505 

416 

Hamtmis 

420p 

10 

2 1 

206 

147 

Hill Sainiirl 

14/p 

19 

3 1 

40) 

22| 

Hongkong & Sh 

124) 

2) 

2 1 

2/6 

19R 

Knyser (Jllmann 

?0Hp 

10 

3 1 

19b 

137 

Klmnwort Henson 

1 1 /p 

0 

2 0 

9600 

0100 

kiiidinthank 

Fr It 80BO 

BO 

2 3 

679 J 

4 I b 

Kirnilnnkredii 

OM 524 

61 

1 9 

405 

315 

1 111 

31 Bp 

2 

3 3 

361 

281 

Lloyds 

?89p 

14 

3 0 

3/ 

7U 

Mamif t Hunover T si 

$32) 

• i 

4 B 

RHU50 

/B/RO 

Mnrii tliHiH a 

l H3H50 

1500 

1 3 

10b 

02 

Men antile Credu 

BOp 

• 2 

4 8 

236 

160 

Mmrury Sc*» 

' 6 Bp 

10 

*7 2 

503 

300 

Midland 

3B7p 

30 

J b 

302 

? to 

Muni.'igu Trust 

2 3 Op 

H 

2 7 

56) 

■16) 

Mon,pm 1 P 

fbOS 

*■ 3 

2 8 

14/ 

’OO 

N.it & I'unull.iv- 

1 '*.p 

5 

1 >1 

4 1b 

2 HU 

N 11 Austl llasirl 

SAJ 70 

0 10 

2 B 

2 lb 

IbO 

Nlit Com 'up 

1 /*»|» 


2 9 

4/3 

:ijb 

Nai West 

34 Op 

73 

3 0 

42 t 

t'. 2 

Nord i n* do 

Ml!) 

i 4 4 

/ 9 

1 17 

1 JH 

Norsk ( reditlA 

■* l*1h 


6 9 

74 / B 

7 n 1 

P HUMS 

Fr 24/ B 

. t2 R 

4 / 

9M 

20’, 

Roy id Canadii 

CSJSj 

) 


H.lb 

Ml'. 

"-*iri >iric,s 

MOo 

i IS 

1 7 

7B4 

Tin 

Slat, r Araik. *r Si . 

20 ip 

1 1 

J 2 

d/9*l 

t too 

So. lien rte H mgi i* 

t r H 3b /() 

. 90 

4 1 

< l*.(< 

7040 

Sm (ji'n d». Melgu|ui* 

Fi U 3780 

70 

4 fi 

(i 1b 

•t 1 f. 

M.indo'd 4 1 h.i'i 

5 1 bp 

i 

7 / 

h*'» 

7 HO 

* I. n / 

f< 197 

1 

b ? 

8 Hi i 

6H t 

'Mimn '.him 

r SH J 

7 

1 0 

3990 

ifint* 

*»WiSi rtonk l.i'rj 

fr f, ib/U 

120 

2 7 

46/n 

intit' 

Union Ran* 

Fr 5 3960 

14b 

i 5 

4*16 

4 r .f 

llnmn O'sLounl 

4/bp 

. b 

b 0 

1 2b 

9.' 

Wniif-d Ooiii T si 

‘I/p 

•1 

4 1 



Brawarni. other drink 



1 !'•* 

Hi 

AH'hu It'fwer'k-s 

HHp 

J 

1 3 


55! 

4Sj 

Anhnuaar Bubih 

$49* 

»2) 

1 1 

1 78 

127 

Bubs Chernnglon 

128p 

6 

3 9 

105 

132 B 

Buis NV 

FI 140 7 

- 0 8 

7 6 

173 

14/ 

Disullera 

148*p 

9 

4 b 

49 

39* 

Distill Seagrams 

$39) 

11 

1 8 

4/0 

Jb6 

Dortmund Union 

DM 355 

18 

2 8 

101 

141 

(',unions* 

1 44|> 

2 

50 

301 

2H8 

Houitikf ri 

FI 708 

13 

1 2 

4 J / 

330 

Kinn Uirwnry 

Y 437 

i 17 

1 7 

12 SO 

5/U 

Moal Hunnnaay 

Fr 1 135 

115 

0 9 

17* 

14* 

Nnt Distillers 

$15) 

♦1 

6 0 

124 

77 

Scottish & Newr 

79p 

7 

4 0 

1 79 

1 60 

Slh African Br 

R 1 79 

r 0 04 


100 

/I 

Win thread A 

73p 

21 

5 0 



Building, budding rmderlala 



732 

165 

Assoc Portland 

706p 

7 

4 / 

1B3 

136) 

BPB Industries 

143p 

4 

4 9 

l*'l 

8* 

Bcuao t a*;cade 

$11 


2 J 

367 

7G7 

Bovia 

266p* 

12 

2 4 

?i»0J 

214 8 

Ciments Lafeiye 

Fr 250) 

fib) 

6 0 

2820 

2500 

CBR Cemont 

Fr B 2B20 


4 6 

174 

252 

Coatain 

26Dp 

19 

7 9 

150 

128) 

Eng Chine Clays 

120)p 

5) 

2 0 

30060 

74120 

Ittllcornonli 

L 29200 

730 

1 6 

1 /6 

128 

L.ling A 

1 J/p 

7 

1 9 

9b 

72 

London Hut k 

77p 

5) 

4 9 

127 

89) 

Mar ley 

102p 

5 

3 6 

)*>2 

310 

Pilkingtnn Bros 

3?Op 

2 

3 3 

176 

100 

Redland 

103p 


3 1 

17b 

92 

Rugby Portland 

97 )p 

61 

4 7 

1 5 J 

176 

S tent ley 

1 50p 

3 

3 7 

2b0 

206 

Tarmni 

7? 7p 


4 7 

J04 

704 

1 aylnr Woodrow 

240p 

18 

2 5 

1 IB 

89 

Wimpoy 

89p 

6 

1 5 



Catering, hotel*, entertainment 



1 14 

98 

ATV A 

1 lOp 

1 1 

6 2 

52 

36* 

CHS 

$39* 

l2\ 

3 7 

122 

89* 

Wait Disney 

£95* 

15} 

0 1 

747 

1 fat* 

(iretidclj A 

1 72p 

10 

3 3 

194 ! 

17/ 

Grand Metropolitan 

1 2 ftp 

10 

3 5 

421 

23! 

Holiday Inna 

$25) 

► ! 

1 2 

4H6 

354 

lyona A 

354p 

4 

2 B 

701 

192 

1 rust Houses 1 orte 

21 Bp 

12 

4 0 



Chemicete 




ftt> / 

/4 1 

AK/O 

FI 80) 

21 

4 5 

34 

70) 

Albright & Wilson 

72 )P 

1 1 

4 4 

914 

bbO 

ANIC 

L H25 

19 


37! 

2b 

Arrwjr C y.irijmid 

$27) 

1 u 

4 6 

1 74 J 

139 

HAM 

OM 14? 

5 2 

5 3 

137 9 

174 

Liny nr 

OM 1?b) 

2 1 

5 6 

2 760 

1900 

( IHA-CjFUjY 

frS 1905^ 

t- 40 

1 1 

109 

9/1 

how 

$107) 

•2) 

1 7 

187) 

161 

Dupont 

$179) 

•«1 

3 0 

4Hb 

3 'b 

1 ‘snns 

3/ f»|i» 

?6 

3 i 

*n 

23* 

W f Grair 

$24) 

*1 

6 1 

IhS 

139 

Hoot list 

DM 140 

'1 

S 3 

744 

7 \) 

K 1 

7/Op 

8 

5 7 

9/ 

8-6 

LupCjrlK 

91p 

5 

4 1 

5 7 

4Ri 

Munaunto 

$5b| 

• >1 

3 7 

7b J) 

469 

Moniecrfiini-biinon 

L 750 

13) 


/hh; 

36b 

Nnrak Hyrlm 

kr 746, 

42) 

Ob 

2 Ob) 

lbO 

Rhone Poulem 

Fr 205 

* ib 

R B 

jrffi 

3000 

Solvay A 

f»H ) 1 70 

70 

4 9 

719 9 

1.68 

St Goham 

Ii 21B 8 

. 12 8 

4 8 


1973 

High 

Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price Change 

9/6/73 on week 

Yield 

May y 

331 

240 

Takeda Chemical 

Y 200 

♦ 4 

3 3 

51* 

40) 

Union Carbide 

$42* 

+ f 

60 

5100 

4320 

Coal, ataaf 

Arbed 

Fr B 4800 

-160 

3 3 

30) 

25* 

Bethlehem 

$30# 

+ i 

4 t. 

11.80 

B 30 

Broken Hill Pry 

SAB 58 

-t 0 17 


1448 

1252 

Cocker ill 

Fr B 1410 

-20 


200 

162 1 

Denain Longwy 

Fr 200 

48 

7 9 

386 

304 

F insider 

L 3421 

21* 


143 

129 

Fried Kiupp 

DM 136 

-2 


IBB 

150 

Granges A B 

Kr IBB 

+ 4 

6 i 

08! 

61 

Hoasch 

DM 61 

- 2 7 

6 0 

90 

78 3 

Hoogoven 

FI 78 3 

-3* 

6 1 

223 

197 

Marmosmann 

DM 200 

7 

5 M 

721 

131 

Nippon Steel 

Y 141 

- 4 

3 *, 

146 

80) 

Hhemsiahl 

DM 129 

- 1 


83 

71 

Thyaaan Muntte 

DM 71 

- 5 1 

4 h 

34 

29* 

US Steel 

S34f 

+ 1* 

4 (■ 

120 1 

99.9 

Usinoi 

Fr 120 

f 3 

7 t 

41 

36 

Wnndel Sldelor 

Fr 37 6 

0 1 


161) 

136 8 

Electrical, electronics 

AEG Teletunken DM 141 

+ 'l 

3 •.) 

148 

1 10 

ASEA 

Kr 113 

2 

1 i 

1 /B 

143 

8 ICC 

14Bp 

7 

5 

539 

442 

CGE 

Tr 534 

5 

4 ; 

122 

92 

Chloride Group 

104p 

10 

4 i. 

64 

451 

Comsdt 

$51{ 

F 6 

1 1 

476 

325 

Decc<< 

332p 

-16 

3 ‘ 

709 

148 

EMI 

159p 

10 

4 It 

(OH 

248 

Electrolux R 

Kr 307 

i 21 

3 / 

701 

240 

LM Ericcson B 

Kr 257 

♦ 3 

2 4 

74* 

59* 

General Elector, 

$01! 

l2J 

J . 

154 

128 

GEC 

178p 

b 

2 

30* 

27 

Gon Tel A Elec 

$29* 

i H 

5 1 

320 

179 

Hitachi 

Y 2 10 

• i 

2 l > 

138* 

105* 

Honeywell 

$108 

1 

1 t 

38) 

24* 

Hoover 

$24* 

1 

b 

451 

407) 

IBM 

$4 14 

U 

) 

1 *• 

117 

93 

Int Computers 

109p 


/ b 

flb J 

Machines Bull 

Fr 74 1 

i 3 G 


882 

h40 

Matsushita 

Y 7 76 

1 lb 

1 ■> 

b 0 / 

55 7 

Ph.lips 

Fi bb 9 

0 b 

J 

154 

12H 

Plessey 

12Bp 

7 

1 P 

38* 

26) 

RCA 

$29* 

(?* 
i J 

3 1 

177 

100 

Rediffusion 

103)p 

4 » 

04 

fib 

Royrolle Persons 

74p* 

.1) 

i 

37 7 

2b1 ) 

Siemens 

OM 261* 

7 

J 

b510 

3960 

Sony 

Y 4 1 50 

00 

0 1 

49* 

39) 

Speriy Rand 

$40* 

* M 

1 ’ 

188) 

10?) 

Texas Inatrumenta 

$191* 

, 12! 

0 t. 

3U3 

169 

fhomaon-Houston 

Fr 303 

449 1 

2 n 

512 

371 

Thorn Electrical 

3 72p 

10 

1 • 

195 

119 

Toshiba 

Y 123 

6 

4 

48* 

24* 

Western Union 

$27* 

t 2 

S .* 

47* 

31* 

WoMlinghuusH 

$34* 

-11 

2 i' 

150 

98 

Engineering, shipbuilding 

Arrow A 1 14p 

10 

4 •' 

744 

215 

Atlas Gopcu 

Kr 244 

i 9 

7 f 

2fi) 

1 12 

4 

89 

BSA 

Babcock & Wilcox 

5pJ 

105p* 

7 

2 *■ 

1 / 4 

137 

John Brown 

144p 

6 

8 i 

1240 

910 

Brown lioven A 

Fr S 910 

10 

b 1 

79 

70* 

Cohen 800 

78p 

1 

4 

113 

82) 

Davy Internationiil 

105*11 

13) 


?0b 

190) 

Demag 

DM 191 

n 

a : 

71 

be 

8 Elliott 

67*p 


o » 

3/0 

372 

GKN 

348p* 

10 

3 h 

107! 

146 

(iuwhoffmrnyb 

DM 140 

6 

4 !' 

7/ 

47 

H drlund (V Wolff 

4Bp 

1 


43B 

374 

H.iwkci SirJdoley 

386p 

2B 

4 1 

7/1 

58) 

Head Wrighlkon 

85ip 

2 

4 h 

43 

32 6 

29 

140 

Alfred Herbert 

IHt 

34p 

Y 174 

4 

3 •! 

41) 

26 

Inter Cumbstn 

40* p 

f U 

6 0 

132 

11 1 

Inter Comp Air 

1 23p 

1 

2 H 

93! 

74) 

t aird Group 

74)p 

- 5 

4 - 

185 

139) 

MAN 

DM 160 

9! 

5 0 

94 

74 

Mather & Platt 

82p 

•1 

3 i 

323 

259 

Metal Box 

2S4p 

8 

4 

319 

155 

Mitsubishi Heavy 

Y 1 /B 

9 

J 

135 

107 

Morgen Crucible 

1 I3p 

4 

4 4 

373 

78b 

MCF B 

Kr 318 

42 

3 i 

74 

47* 

Snrrk 

47 )p 

7 

A ■ 

130 

108 

Simon Erigmg 

125p* 

t 2 

l> 1 

90) 

7?) 

Stohu Platt 

88) p 

1) 

J “ 

1H8 

143 

Swan Hunter 

16/p* 

13) 

h t. 

3870 

2 7*J 

S ul<er 

Fr S 2790 

535 

6 i ’ 

4/0 

426 

Tube Investments 

450p 

- 10 

4 4 

21 * 

•-’I 

US InduatiiHH 

$14! 

1 1* 

4 - 

13/ 

82 

Vickers 

12/p* 

4 

ii . 

11b 

90) 

Weir Group 

I0h)p 

1! 

6 

HO 

80 

Tho5 W Ward 

89p 

1 

5 * 

0/ 

44 

Food, pbai nxeueutloets 

Assoc British 1 ouds h2p 

2 

3 ' 

73 

51* 

Avioi. Fisheries 

0 7*p 

5 

6 • 

140 

1 ?G| 

Avon Products 

$131 

• 1* 

1 1 

31 1 

253 

Brechsm Group 

263p 

13 

7 1 

270 2 

IB? 4 

Rnghin 

Fr 1 98 

i 8 

5 . 

1bl9 

1212 

BSN 

Fr 1610 

l 34 

2 l 
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IB73 

High Low 



B33 

73* 

99 

Brooks Bond H 

6ip 

f 1 

4 7 

99* 

78] 

Cadbury Schweppes 

B4p* 

- 5 

5 1 

204 

120 

Cavan ham 

13Bp 

8 

1 8 

491 

90 

Colgate-Palmolive 

$96 

- 1 

1.8 

6 80 

4.40 

Cal Sugar Ref 

SA4 72 

+ 0.02 


145 

N 

Fltcfi Lovell 

91p 

-4 

4 6 

30 

26 

Ganaral Foods 

$26] 

-1 

6 5 

87i 

67 

General Mills 

$60] 

+ * 

1 7 

170 

136 

Gill fli Duffus 

144p 

+ 1 

4 8 

404 

346 

Glaxo 

348p 

28 

2 9 

44 

39] 

Heinz 

$41* 

+ * 

2 6 

198500 

140000 

Hoffman La Rocha 

FrS VO2000 

1 11260 

0 6 

49] 

43] 

Kraft co 

$49] 

13* 

3 6 

2885 

2100 

L'Oreel 

Fr 2689 

111 

09 

3525 

2196 

Motts 

L 3500 

25 


4380 

3870 

Nestle 

FrS 4100 

f 200 

1 8 

44* 

39] 

Pfiwr 

$41 

+ 1] 

1 b 

119 

99 

Procter Gamble 

$102] 

F] 

1 b 

70 

66 

Hanks-Ho via 

61 p 

6 

5 b 

300 

286 

Raclutt & Colman 

291p* 

B 

3 <1 

3950 

34Z6 

Sandoz 

Fr S 3426 

2b 

1 i) 

04 * 

5U 

Spiller* 

63p 

4 

b 5 

39] 

24| 

Swift 

$24] 


2 9 

187 

187 

Tata & Lyle 

169p 

11 

7 3 

100 

88] 

Unigate 

71p 

5 

4 3 

395 

348 

Unilever 

34Bp 

IS 

3 4 

161 e 

148 7 

Unilovar NV 

FI 159 

2 8 

4 2 

103 

76 

United Biscuits 

76p 


3 9 

44b 

387 

Gold min— —finance 

Anglo-American 373p 

H 6 

3 0 

10* 

10* 

Anglo Am Gold 

Cl 6] 

* 

3 6 

276 

213 

Charter Cons 

215p 

7 

3 b 

275 

228 

Cuns Gold Fields 

?32p 

5 

3 3 

1?J 

IQ] 

Ganaral Mining 

1 10] 

1 

4 9 

75* 

IB* 

J burg Cons 

t 18* 

■ * 

3 1 

QBO 

746 

Hand Selection 

825p 


3 3 

176 

312 

Union Corp 

378p 

T 6 

J 0 


69] 

Insurance 

Aetna Life & Cas 

$04] 

<«* 

2 7 

648 

460 

Allien/ Voriich 

OM 490 

9 

1 2 

154 

100 

Cl Howtmg 

100p 

6 

2 8 

730 

173 

Comm Union 

1 73p 

23 

4 8 

660 

472 

Eagle Star 

43Bp 

20 

3 6 

342 

270 

Equity A Law 

270p* 

12 

2 4 

206 

156 

Gen Accident 

1 59p* 

1 1 

4 3 

77400 

63650 

Generali 

L 70580 

370 

0 6 

788 

210 

Gdn Royal fcxcli 

21 7p* 

1 

4 4 

717 

164 

Legal A Gnniiral 

1 04p* 

6 

3 2 

fb-fi 

65* 

Nor Narirlandn 

FI 71 1 

3 9 

3 4 

404 

314 

Pearl 

31 Bp* 

19 

3 7 

770 

22b 

Phoenix 

?30p» 

-1 3 

4 3 

199 

153 

Prnderiiiel 

1 53p* 

9 

4 1 

406 

332 

Royal 

340p 

6 

4 0 

0350 

bbOO 

Royale Bulge Vie Acc 

Fr B 6900 

l 300 

3 3 

314 

250 

Sedgwick Fortins 

Z86p 

+ 12 

3 5 

555 

446 

Sun Alliance 

445p 

2b 

4 4 

47b 

365 

TaiBho Mar & F 

Y 435 

+ 7 

1 3 

933 

6 70 

Tokio Mamie. 

Y H46 

+ 15 

0 7 

037b 

6 700 

Zurich In* 

Fr S 0700 

1375 

? 7 

246 

186 

Investment trust* 

Allicinco Trust 

186p 

4 

3 4 

52 * 

42* 

Atlas Electiic 

-12]p 

21 

3 2 

144 

123 

BET Deteired 

123p 

3 

4 7 

95 

68 

British Assets 

88p 

U 

2.2 

150 

123 

Cabin Trust 

125]p 

2 

3 5 

180 

142 

Foreign & Col 

142p 

5 

2 1 

15H 

122 

GIoImi Investments 

125p 

4 

3 5 

48 

38* 

Industrial A Gen 

3B*p 

11 

3 9 

03 

49 

Maicnnlilo lnv 

51p 

1 

4,4 

773 

250* 

Holnjr r> 

FI 251 6 

i 1 0 

4 B 

182 

163* 

Rolinco 

FI 106* 

i 2 

1 8 

118* 

94 

Wiian Investment 

94p 

21 

2 1 

20* 

23* 

Mines, meteJs 

Alcan 

SC28* 

1 1] 


02] 

49 

Alcoa 

$62] 

•5* 

3 1 

2725 

1850 

Alusuiaae 

Fr S 2040 

4 60 

7 9 

16* 

28* 

Amar Mat Climax 

$33 

♦ 1 

4 f> 

74 

168 

10] 

102 

Anaconda 

CAST 

$19 

113p 

5 

4 4 

405 

337 

Da Bears Dald 

34 3p 

+ 6 

3 1 

134 

96* 

Delta Motal 

107p* 

b 

6 2 

78] 

88* 

Falcon bridge 

$C74 

+ ] 


36* 

29 

Inter Nickel 

$29] 

] 

3 3 

431 

360 

Johnson Matthny 

409p 


3 1 

29] 

24| 

Kennar.oit 

$26] 

1 

5 3 

132 

79 

Lonrho 

79p 

10 

4 7 

3 30 

2.60 

MIM Holdings 

$A2 61 

i 0 01 

2 b 

321 

2 70 

Metallgeaellschaft 

DM 280* 

10] 

1 4 

165 

134 1 

Pachmay 

Fr 163 

f 6] 

7.4 

60 6 

48 2 

Penarroya 

Fr 80 6 

■» 9-6 

6 0 

262 

105 

Potgieterarust Plat 

183p* 

i 12 

2 5 

16* 

12 

Raynolda Matala 

$18] 

+ i 

2.4 

7/0 

224 

RTZ 

228p 

- 8 

2 e 

410 

310 

Roan Cons 

3 3 Op 


12 1 

r )4b 

485 

Selacuon Trust 

4B5p 

- 20 

3 7 

1815 

1605 

Union Mmiers 

Fr B 1815 

+ 26 

4 4 

3 72 

2 41 

Weaiern Mining 

$A2 57 

f 0 08 

0 5 

248 

214 

Zamanglo 

2 14p 

6 

10.b 

87 

71 

Motors, wroifMc* 
Aaaoc Engineering 

B0]p 


5.3 

17* 

29] 

BLMC 

32p 

3 

8 2 

351 

279] 

BMW 

DM 324 

26 

2 6 

26] 

18 

Boeing 

$20] 

+ 1* 

2 0 

(.9* 

St 

Caterpillar Tract 

$83] 

F W 

2 4 

42] 

Chrysler 

$31* 

M 

4 5 


1073 

High Low 

Ordinary 

Hooks 

Price Cheng# 

9/6/73 on week 

Yield 

May9 

102.9 

86.4 

Citroen 

Fr 100 8 

4 3.3 

4 2 

412 

374 

Daimler-Benz 

DM 374] 

8 

23 

114 

90 

Dunlop 

106p 

- 7* 


2839 

2142 

Fiat 

L 2824 

16 


27 

21] 

Firestone Tiro 

$211 

4 * 

4 0 

801 

61] 

Ford 

SOI] 

] 

4 6 

26] 

17] 

General Dynamics 

S71* 

4 * 


83 

71] 

General Motors 

$71] 

] 

8 2 

31] 

2&i 

Goodyear 

S27| 

4-1* 

3 3 

1060 

638 

Honda 

Y 7B3 

+ 4 

1 1 

406 

285 

Komatsu 

Y 338 

+ 17 

2 5 

117 

79 

Lex Service 

lOlp 

3 

32 

9| 


Lockheed 

$/J 

4 * 


238 

195 

Lucas 

202p 

-10 

3 3 

22] 

9] 

Massey Ferguson 

SC 19* 

+ ] 


38] 

32] 

McDonnell Douglas 

S33* 

I 

1 2 

2366 

1740 

Michelm 'B 

Fr 2355 

+ 95 

1 0 

585 

471 

Nissan Motor 

Y 501 

4 21 

1 1 

32] 

2b] 

N Am Rockwell 

527] 

F] 

6 8 

689 

242 

Peugeot 

Fr 680 

* 22 

2 2 

1440 

908 

Pirelli Spa 

LI 440 

+ 168 

3 5 

213 

164 

Smiths Indust 

181p 

5 

3 6 

299 

186 

Steyr Daimler Puch 

%2 76 

23 

3 6 

710 

830 

Toyota Motor 

Y 746 

-1 68 

1 1 

46] 

36* 

United Aircraft 

$38* 

4 ’I 

4 7 

182 

144 

Volkswagen 

DM 151* 

-1 

7 8 

295 

200 

Volvo 

Kr 278 

f 4 

1.7 

63 

52 

Westland 

66p 

41 

6 4 

103 

80 

Wilmui Breeden 

80p* 

3 

4 7 



Multi-product, mk 

acelleneoue 



429 8 

326 

Air Liquids 

Fr 429 8 

t 14 9 

3 7 

219 

177 

Hookers 

194p 

3 

3 5 

224 

184 

Bowntai 

1 B9p 

14 

3 2 

217 

1 76 

British Match 

198p 

- 2 

4 8 

82 

70 

British Oxygen 

70*p 

-4 

4 3 

110 

85 

British Hopes 

9Bp* 

4 2 

4 8 

74] 

00 

Cope Allman 

68*p 

>1 

4 8 

295 

242 

Dalgeiy 

246p 

4 

4 1 

2 76 

247 

De La Rue 

269p 

1 1 

4 2 

<1* 

33] 

Eaton 

$34* 

4] 

4 3 

27] 

161 

Engelhard Minerals 

SIB 

F* 

2 4 

35] 

23] 

Gulf A Western 

S24| 

4 | 

2 6 

160 

128* 

Halliburton 

$142* 

15] 

00 

380 

266 

Hays Whart 

303d 

4 3 

2 2 

1050 

880 

Hudson ■ Bay 

970r> 

F 55 

2 3 

59* 

32* 

ITT 

S3 7* 

4 2] 

3 3 

734 

610 

Inchrepe 

61 Op 

40 

2 2 

1030 

602 

C Itoh 

Y 604 

1 70 

09 

10| 

8 

Ling Tamco-Vuuyhi 

$9* 

i 


13* 

8] 

Litton Industrie* 

$8] 

* 


88 

77* 

Minnesota Mining 

$84* 

1 6 

1 2 

729 

404 

Mitsubishi Shop 

Y 454 

+ 34 

1 5 

720 

475 

Mitsui 

V 483 

F 14 

1 4 

246 

194 

S Pearson & Son 

I97p* 

10 

3 3 

34] 

2!>] 

TRW 

$27* 

♦ 1| 

3 8 

30] 

24* 

Tenneco 

$24* 

+ 1 

5 5 

34] 

20] 

Textiun 

$22 * 

4 1] 

4 3 

177 

95 

Thomas rilling 

105p- 

4 

3 4 

22 H 

185 

Turner A Newell 

19 Op 

5 

5 0 



Office equipment, photographic 


315 

208 

Canon 

Y 291 

-4 8 

2 0 

149* 

131] 

Eastman Kodak 

$137 

1 1 

1 0 

496 

372 

Fuji Photo 

Y 399 

I 27 

1 9 

1770 

1484 

Gevoert Photo Prod 

Fr B 1530 

30 

1 9 

160 

137 

Gesteinsr A 

1 b4p 

2 

7 0 

438 

350 

Nippon Optical 

Y 410 

4 20 

7 b 

1854 

1439 

Olivetti 

L 1787 

72 

3 9 

2B6 

7.20 

Oialid 

2.2 Op 

1 

2 9 

140* 

104* 

Polaroid 

$135] 

1 5* 

0 7 

566 

3B5 

Honk 'A 

3B8p* 

37 

1 8 

166* 

145] 

Xerox 

$154* 

4 4 

0 5 



Oil 




453 

394* 

Aquitaine 

Fr 444 

7 

4 0 

600 

515 

BP 

563p 

15 

3 7 

606 

437 

Burmah Oil 

45 lp* 

20 

3 B 

728 9 

202* 

Cia Petroles 

Fr 228 9 

4 1 9 

5,2 

103 

88 

Fxxon 

$94] 

2} 

4 0 

90 

70* 

Gelsenbeig AG 

DM 80 

5 1 

12 5 

78] 

24| 

Gulf Oil 

$26* 

4 * 

6 9 

"i 

82 

Mobil Oil 

$67] 

4i 

4 1 

7700 

bB40 

Petrufma 

Fr B 7060 

4 20 

1 6 

48* 

41* 

Phillips Petroleum 

$48* 

42* 

2 7 

127 6 

1153 

Rnyel Dutth 

FI 126.6 

+ 2* 

5 7 

102] 

88] 

5chlumberger 

S96| 

4 b* 

0-5 

363 

329 

Shell Transport 

340p 

6 

4 3 

89 

76 

Standard Oil (Calif.) 

$81 

3 

3 7 

91 

82 

Standaid Oil (Indiana) S90] 

14] 

2 8 

106* 

86 

Standard Oil (Ohio) 

$105] 

4 9] 

2 0 

47* 

38 

Texaco 

$38 

* 

4 6 

306 

210 

Ultramar 

21 Op 

14 




Paper, pnhHshing 




142* 

106 

Borregaard 

Kr142* 

411* 


117 

97 

Bunzl Pulp 

lOOp 

10 

4 7 

29* 

23] 

Crown Zellerbarh 

$28* 

4f 

4 3 

15? 

120 

DRG 

12 7p* 

10 

5 6 

311 

26] 

MacMillan 8 loads 1 

SC31 * 

♦ 1] 


16| 

9] 

McGrow Hill 

$9* 


e 1 

270 

200 

News International 

204p* 

/ 

4 B 

210 

162 

Pearson Longman 

18 Bp* 

I 3 

3 1 

336 

266 

Read Ini 

267p 

11 

4 7 

242 

148 

Thomson Org 

209p* 

15 

30 



rieiHellusie. etc 




238 

178 

Consolidated Taa 

178p 

2 

1 4 

404 

348 

Guthrie 

362p 

- 36 

60 

126 

82 

Highlands A Low 

lOBp 

14* 

3 2 


1973 

High Low 

Ordinary 

Steaks 

Price Change 

9>5 73 an weak 

Yield 
May 9 

98 

84 

Jokei 

94p 

i 1 

B.5 

134 

100 

Longbourno 

1 OOp 

- 4 

2 R 

86* 

44] 

Plantation Hide* 

46*p 

3 J 

4 5 

124* 

86 

Prep arty 

Capital & Counties 

10S*»» 

1 1] 

2 7 

575 

390 

Hsmmersons A 

490p 

10 

1 3 

22/ 

157 

Lend Securities 

I08*p 

«* 

2 9 

13J 

87 

LMS 

*»9*P 

* 

2 5 

?b.T * 

168 

MEPC 

1 7 7p 

«] 

3 1 

210 

135 

St MartinB 

160|i 

5 

2 1 

1033* 

B06 

SG Immohiilare 

L 1033* 

♦ 93] 

1 0 

340 

220 

Star (Gt Britain) 

247p 

5 

7 b 

183 

120 

Stock Conversion 

143p 

4 

1 3 

162 

no* 

Trafalgar House 

1Z2]p 

?* 

2 6 

■310 

225 

Stores 

Boots 

231 p 

- 21 

2 4 

321 

245 

Brit Home 

246p* 

12 

3 6 

224 

178 

Burton (Trout) 

1 70p 

0 

3 4 

15H 

113 

Debenhamt 

1 15p 

3 

4 9 

1849 

10b 

Galenas Lalttyolt* 

Ft 169 

- 1 1 


670 

341 

Galenas Preudos 

%640 

24 

2 1 

272 

212 

Grattan Ware 

2 2 Bp* 

20 

3 4 

18] 

12* 

Great Atlantic 

Si 3* 


6 1 

296 

227 

GUS A 

237p 

6 

3 3 

156 

119 

House of Fraser 

13 lp 

12 

3 3 

3450 

2006 

Innovation 

Fr B 3300 

150 


129 3 

1 16 3 

KBB 

FI 118 3* 

4 9 

3 6 

458 

395 

Karstadi 

DM 401 

I 6 

2 5 

316 

270 

Kaufhof 

DM 2/0* 

8* 

/ 

3 7 

662 

481 

l .1 Redou'e 

fr 055 

2 1 

320 

231 

L.i Rinasi ante 

L 300 

7* 


29* 

21 

Msri.01 

$23] 

* f 

3 4 

286 

248 

Mnrks & Silencer 

?50p* 

B 

3 3 

7 60 

593 

Mitsukoshi 

Y 651 

i 30 

1 4 

278 

180 

Motheri are 

1 9 Op 

7 

1 8 

3 30 

2 6H 

Myer Emporium 

$A2 80 

1 0 20 


164 

120 

Neckermann 

DM 13b 

12 

7 6 

2hb 

114 

Nuiivullns Culls 

Fr 245 

10 


100 

80* 

JC Penney 

$84 

1 2 

1 J 

180 

129 3 

Print amps 

Fr 1 50 

B 


230 

180 

Provid Clothing 

?02p 

8 

: / 

157 

112 

Seats Hldgs 

123p 

12 

4 7 

121] 

95 

Seats Roebuck 

$99* 

i 1 

1 4 

673 

454 

WH Smith A 

455p 

10 

2 3 

81* 

58* 

Tasra Stores 

&B]p 

5 

2 9 

143 

116 

United Drapery 

12 Ip 

8 

5 ) 

31| 

20] 

Wool worth 

$20] 

1 

5 8 

38] 

30 

Textiles 

Burlington 

$31* 

• <i 

4 4 

133 

107 

Carpets International It Bp 

2 

6 0 

45 * 

30 

Carrington Viyelln 

31 *p 

2 

4 2 

74* 

60* 

Coats Parous 

6 bp 

1 

5 4 

106* 

140 

Courtaulds 

1 4 1 p 

10 

4 ‘J 

124 

80 

Dollfus Miog 

Ft 108 9 

i 8 9 

5 1 

54 

45 

English Calico 

bOp 

1 

5 2 

2240 

1 100 

Smo Vibcosa 

L 2084 

81 


3b* 

2H] 

Stevens JP 

$28] 


5 2 

325 

225 

Teijin 

Y 24b 

2 

2 4 

777 

190 

toray Ind 

Y 1 98 

9 

4 3 

303 

252 

Tobacco 

Rrii Amur Tobcu > 0 

252,i 

18 

6 2 

21 B 

177 

Gelluher 

1 77p 

14 

6 2 

105* 

88 * 

Imperial Tob.u < n 

90* p 

4* 

6 7 

55* 

42] 

RJ Reynolds 

$45* 

‘7] 

5 / 

56* 

4/* 

Rothmans int 1 

49p 

b 

4 4 

24 

17] 

T ren spoliation 

Arnnricdn Aulines 

$15* 



2B2 

212 

Bnt A Comm 

?40p 

4 

3 h 

19* 

lb* 

Cerindian Pacific 

$C18{ 

f < 


4 54 

406 

Furness Withy 

420P 

23 

3 5 

23* 

15* 

Gmyhound 

$15] 


6 8 

2800 

2310 

Japan Air Lines. 

Y 2380 

40 

1 / 

115 8 

102 

KIM 

ri 1 10 

1 


72 

85 

Lulthaniu 

DM 6b 

2 


193 

170 

Ocean Transport 

174p 

12 

4 0 

10* 

364 

B* 

320 

Pan American 

P A 0 Defd 

49* 

3 2 Op 

15 

3 7 

710 

802 

Swissair (Bearor> 

Fr S 602 

1? 

b 0 

41* 

34 

33] 

19* 

TWA 

UAL 

$34] 

S24 

♦ i 


54] 

49| 

Utilities 

AT A 1 

Sb3] 


6 2 

1440 

930 

Chubu 

V 930 


5 4 

26 

23] 

Cone Edison 

$23 ] 

i 

7 0 

2090 

2670 

EBES 

fr 0 2900 

90 

5 4 

2360 

2140 

Intel com 

Tr 8 2360 

i 20 

S 3 

1480 

920 

Ksnsai Electric 

V 930 


f. 4 

100 7 

137 

HWE 

DM 13/ 

«i 

5 9 

1520 

910 

lokyo Electric 

V 930 

i 1 1 

b 4 

262 

1 60 

Tokyo GaB 

Y 10D 

* 3 

3 b 


99-, 

99] 

British funds 

Treasury 8% 1975 

L0‘J 

, 

8 135 

7b] 

7b 

Treasury 3% 1979 

1 /*>] 

• 

8 195 

100 

99* 

Treasury 9% 1980 

189] 

i 

9 140 

87* 

83* 

Trees 7]% 1985/0 

t'B&| 

1 i 

9 896(0 

88* 

94] 

Tressuiy B]% 1999 

roe* 

1 1 

10 2b0 

76* 

76* 

Tress 7]% 2012/6 

f 7 7 j 

! -1 

10 325(0 

36] 

33] 

War Loan 3*% 

C33J 

1 - 1 

10 260OT 

25] 


Con an Is 7**> 

T74J 

1 -» 

10 415(0 
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The Broker who averted 
an international situation 

His client had a fast-expanding world-wide manufacturing and trading operation 
and covers placed in local markets were falling short of the company’s needs. 

What to do? 

With the problems of so many different local requirements and regulations 
the Broker decided that Royal Insurance were the people with the know-how- /^~'— 
and slaked his reputation on it. /at 

Royal’s International Division understand how important it can be Jtt f 

that overseas insurance placings should be identified with local insurance M 

markets but backing is required by tailor-made ‘topping up’ programmes yjflP 

So the Broker recommended Royal. /Mb- tW\ 

Royal arc geared to provide all the advice and expertise required ApjWj 

for overseas insurance programmes - and fast - and the Broker was 
glad to have them lead, not just on hire and Profits, but on Accident 
as well. In fact, the word for cover in any language is ‘Royal’. 

Royal 1 nsurance looks after you - and your clients - last. 


Royal Insurance 

looks after you fast 
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When speed is the essence, safety the password and 
comfort the necessity, a F lat Coupd is your kind of 
car 124 or 128. 

Smooth performance, smooth looks, smooth handling 
in both With their superlative suspension and 
roadholding capabilities, high speed continental 
and motorway travel becomes effortless 

Greet your next new day in a Fiat Coupe With 
Fiat you're with friends---- 



Flat — acar for all raaaona 


TTTjAjfl 


Right Fiat 128 Sport CoupA / 1.191 86 (7 WO SL ) f 1-1 1? '19 (1 300 St J Front wheel rime engine 0 l *() m 7 (• •sees 100 mph Left Fiat 124 Sport Coup* 
t 1913 81 (7600(i ) f?01 / 49 (1800 1 <) 7 win ntu engine A speed<jv.itbox 11 h mph (Her retail pm i*» irn hide Cor 7a\ andV A 7 Puleu Hu in deliver y 
1 barges no plows and wot bells J hot lurtht r details please < unhit t Fi.it (Fmj/,md) L id Creel West Hd Hrenitord Middx 7 W8 9L)J 7el (>! - *>68 88J*' 4 























When you’ve finished 
your business, 

what are you going 

to do for memories? 

So your business takes you 
away from home. What are you 
going to do after hours? 

Or on week-ends 7 We ll tell you 
Every Lufthansa office in the 
world has access to our 
tourist information service 
about Germany We know 
where the wine festivals are 
and the village festivities, where 
the Rhine steamers stop and 
which castle has a happening 
Or whatever 

And when you get home, you 
can talk about your memories. 

Except those you want to keep 
to yourself 

© Lufthansa 

the more you fly 
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Bonks 


Requiem for the 
unrepiaced 

IAIN MACLEOD 

By Nigel Fisher. 

Deutsch. 352 pages. £3.95. 

This is a difficult book to review. As a 
political biography it is inadequate. Mr 
Fisher reveals that lain Macleod left 
“no diaries or records and very few 
personal letters or papers of any kind”, 
so there is not much but his own, and 
others’, personal reminiscences that he 
can add to the publicly-known facts 
of Iain Macleod’s career; and it is 
written too soon after Macleod’s death 
to be much more, in that respect, than 
a measured obituary. In his preface, 
I.ord Boyle calls it “a moving testament 
of a political friendship” and it is all of 
that. Indeed, in his honest but kindly 
way (there is not a single real villain 
in the whole book), Mr Fisher reminds 
us, at times almost too painfully, of 
the enormous and yet-to-be-filled gap 
that Iain Macleod’s death left in British 
politics. 

He was 56 when he died, almost 
exactly a month after the Tories had 
won the 1970 general election. Perhaps, 
because of ill-health, it would not be 
quite true to say that he was at the 
height of his powers, but it was certainly 
the high tide of his charisma. He had 
done some very good things and some 
rather silly ones as well, and Mr Fisher 
is as open about the mistakes as he is 
about Macleod’s far more numerous 
successes. It is impossible to make a 
judgment on what sort of chancellor 
Macleod would have made, but at least 
he left one concrete legacy—the sweep¬ 
ing tax reforms which Mr Barber has 
faithfully carried out were very largely 
drawn up under Macleod’s supervision 
while the Tories were in opposition. 
Hut history may not treat Iain Macleod 
as kindly as he is so much missed today. 

l ake, for example, his greatest 
achievements, aa colonial secretary 
between 1959 and 1961. Mr Fisher 
says, and Lord Boyle concurs, that 
"Macleod saved Africa for the Common¬ 
wealth", and so it seemed at the time 
and shordy after; but it is already prov- 
>ng a hollow epitaph. As minister of 
labour before that he will be remembered 
as the man who stood up to the mighty 


transport workers’ union in the London 
bus strike of 1958, and by beating that 
strike contributed greatly to Mr Mac¬ 
millan’s electoral victory the following 
year. But he did it, according to Mr 
risher, largely against his own first 
inclinations and on the instructions 
of the cabinet, and he was conscious of 
having let down Mr Frank Cousins 
in the process; and it can hardly be 
claimed that either Macleod or the 
Tory government drew the right con¬ 
clusions from their success. 

It might just be true that Iain 
Macleod’s colonial policies cost him the 
chance of the leadership of the Tory 
party; certainly the enmity of Lord 
Salisbury and his wounding jibe of 
“too clever by half’ did Macleod no 
good, and whatever he might have 
thought to the contrary he had no 
chance of succeeding Mr Macmillan 
in 1963. His refusal to serve under Sir 
Alec Douglas-Home and his subsequent 
public revelations of how Sir Alec 
emerged as leader did him even more 
harm, and when he broke with his 
closest radical friends on the issue of 
Rhodesian sanctions some of them felt 
he was really trying to work himself 
back into the Tory mainstream’s good 
books. Mr Fisher, incidentally, believes 
that possibly the real reason Macleod 
refused to serve under Sir Alec was that 
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although he was leader of the Commons 
and chairman of the party he was not 
consulted, and that had he been he 
might have accepted Sir Alec as an 
interim leader. 

It adds up to what Mr Fisher describes 
as “a straightforward and in some ways 
a very simple person, although as a 
politician he was often very subtle". 
To those immersed in, or with an 
instinct for, the life of politics it is an 
instantly recognisable portrait of a good 
man; but when those outside the game 
are at the wrong end of such subtleties 
they sometimes have a stronger word 
for them. Macleod obviously had a private 
face which was sometimes different 
from his public one, but it was not often 
noticeable. Perhaps it would be best to 
say that not the least of his attractive¬ 
ness was that he was, especially for many 
younger Tory aspirants, as straight¬ 
forward as it is possible for a politician 
to be and still remain effective. 

Macleod rarely made very great efforts 
to suffer fools or dullards gladly, and 
he had the other disconcerting habit 
common to many politicians in the top 
flight of switching off in the middle of 
a conversation while his mind considered 
something else. It is not deliberate 
rudeness, but a habit they probably 
pick up in cabinet. And for most 
people it was always a pleasure to be in 
the company of a man who could be 
highminded without being stuffy, who 
did not think you had to be dull to be 
serious and compassionate, or that 
simple pleasures were a weakening of 
the moral fibre. Indeed, it will probably 
come as a surprise to many of his 
admirers to read just how much of a 
playboy he was until his intellectual 
awakening in the war. It is thus not 
really surprising, reading Mr Fisher’s 
account of his early life, that it was not 
only some of the aristocrats in the l ory 
party who felt that Macleod’s life as a 
young man could come perilously close 
to being described as living off his wits. 

When* he died, The Economist said of 
him: “Iain Macleod understood acutely 
the people in his party, and in the 
country, that he represented. He did not 
despise what they wanted. But he missed 
few chances of persuading them that 
they might want something a little 
better.” That verdict is endorsed by 
Mr Fisher, and by Lord Boyle, and it 
is that quality in political leadership 
which is most glaringly absent now, 
not just in the Tory party but in British 
politics generally. Few reading Mr 
Fisher’s elegant tribute to the man who 
possessed it in abundance will feel other 
than sad that there is no one on the 
horizon who looks capable of filling 
that gap. 
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In the presence 
of tragedy 

ROGER CASEMENT ~ 

By Brian Inglis. 

Hodder and Stoughton. 448 pages. 
£4.50. 


This is an odd, compelling tale, about 
a very odd man. Casement is still reviled 
as a traitor in parts of his native Ulster; 
in much of the rest of Ireland he is 
revered as one of the great heroes of 
national liberation, almost on a par 
with Tone or Parnell or Pearse. In his 
lifetime, he exposed some horrors 
that would be regarded as atrocious 
in any age, and any country. He was 
strikingly good-looking: tall, with un¬ 
forgettable dark eyes and vibrant voice; 
he left on many who knew him well 
a lasting impression of integrity. Yet 
the then home secretary, describing 
to his wife 90 minutes of a cabinet 
meeting devoted to deciding whether 
Casement should hang for the treason 
of which he had been convicted, wrote: 
“Had Casement not been a man of 
atrocious moral character, the situation 
would have been even more difficult”. 
The convict was hanged; thus becoming 
a martyr. 

Many people will continue to decide 
where the truth lies, in this still bitterly 
controverted case, according to their 
own prejudices. Those who can attain 
some independent judgment will find 
it well worth while to consider Mr 
Brian Inglis’s calm assessment. We have 
here the opinion of a strong, but not 
bitter, partisan, who has worked 
through documentary evidence un¬ 
available before, and has found himself 
in the presence of tragedy. Research 
in the Foreign Office archives on 
Casement’s consular activities in the 
Congo and Putumayo valleys has con¬ 
vinced him that Casement hated cruelty 
and oppression of any kind, and was 
confronted in both his posts with real 
barbarities. In the Congo, with E. D. 
Morel’s help, he was able to effect some 
real good; but the curiously similar 
South American case defeated him. 
Here he could secure publicity, but 
not reform. 

He hated consular work, even in 
quiet times: “I lose hours of time each 
day over matters of no importance 
to anyone but which, nevertheless, 
as a public officer, I cannot refuse to 
attend to.” Resentful alike of business 
intriguers who sought to controvert 
him, and of Foreign Office officials 
who seemed to him inept, he accepted 
a knighthood and went back to Ireland. 
Ireland in 1913 was hardly calmer 
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than it is today; Protestant Ulster and 
the Catholic south were arming against 
each other. Casement, though bom 
in an Ulster ascendancy family, took 
the southern side: it was he who con¬ 
ceived and organised the gun-running 
at Howth on the eve of a greater war: 
“He knew what he wanted for Ireland, 
and was becoming impatient to get it.” 

But his character seemed to compel 
him to get it by some slant and way¬ 
ward route. Step by step, he got drawn 
farther and farther into anti-British 
activities, through contacts with old 
John Devoy and the American Clan- 
na-Gael; he was used, without being 
aware of it, as a front by the Irish 
Republican Brotherhood, until he 
found himself in Germany, trying with 
no success to recruit Irish prisoners 
of war to fight the British. (His one 
success was later unmasked by Michael 
Collins as a double agent—and shot 
for it.) He liked the German Foreign 
Office no better than the British; and 
went back to Ireland by U-boat to try 
to stop the Easter rising of 1916. He 
collapsed in a trance on the strand; 
the reception committee missed him; 
his companion failed to sink the dinghy. 
He had on him, as well as a cipher which 
he might have needed, a sleeping-berth 
ticket from Berlin to Emden he had 
omitted to destroy. He was at once 
captured, and was executed for having 
tried to foment the disaster in Dublin 
he had sought to block. 

Mr Inglis maintains that Casement’s 
position was precisely analogous to 
Masaryk’s: Masaryk broke his oath to 
Francis Joseph, and was supported by 
the British government in his efforts 
to free the Czechs from Habsburg 
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rule. He also disputes the view familiar 
to English lawyers that Casement’s 
trial was a fair one. “The trial was in 
reality an elaborate show trial, giving 
out the impression that justice was being 
done: while taking care that the pre¬ 
determined conclusion—sentence of 
death—was reached.” 

Mr Inglis also makes no bones about 
Casement’s homosexuality; his subject 
was a contemporary, after all, of Wilde, 
Gide and Proust, and the disposition 
to love one’s own sex no longer excites 
the frisson that it caused 60 years ago. 
Instead of maintaining, as so many of 
Casement’s apologists have done, that 
the “black diaries” were forged, he 
accepts them, for convincing reasons; 
and uses them to build his picture of 
a splendid, pathetically miserable man, 
who lived counter to the society of his 
time, and died a martyr to his own and 
his enemies’ prejudice. 

The disadvantages 
of precocity 

THE PATTERN OF THE CHINESE 
PAST 

By Mark Elvin. 

Eyre Methuen. 348 pages. £4.50. 


Approaches to Chinese history have 
been bedevilled in China, Japan and the 
west either by premature attempts to 
impose highly generalised models, 
answering to the ideological needs of 
the present, or by an optimistic pragma¬ 
tism that assumes that a study of, say, 
the salt monopoly in the Sung will some¬ 
how some day contribute to an under¬ 
standing of the full sweep of the Chinese 
past. 

Dr Elvin has brilliantly avoided 
these extremes of ideologue or antiquary 
in a book which is without doubt the 
most lucid and stimulating introduction 
to the problems of the economic and 
social history of traditional China at 
present available. Anyone interested in 
China’s past, in the historical develop¬ 
ment of the traditional sector of China’s 
economy or in the continued problems 
of modernising that economy should 
read this book. 

Three sets of problems are dealt with. 
How was such an enormous political 
unit as the Chinese empire able to last 
so long? What was she nature of the 
medieval Chinese economic revolution? 
And why did China fail to create an 
industriad revolution on her own initia¬ 
tive in late traditional times? The central 
point of reference in discussing them is 
the changing pattern of the economics 
of technology. 

The first is clearly an important key 
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10 our understanding of the contrast 
between China and Europe, where 
political fragmentation led to competing 
countries whose characteristic insti¬ 
tutions, such as feudalism and auto¬ 
nomous cities, were not found in the 
Chinese empire. The first part of this 
book traces the underlying causes of the 
continued unity of the Chinese empire 
from its foundation in the third century 
BC down to the nineteenth century AD. 
During these centuries the Chinese 
were able to maintain the edge over 
their neighbours with differing mixes 
of organisational, economic and military 
technology. At the same time, factors 
making for internal fragmentation were 
offset f>y the falling costs of imperial 
administration relative to total output, 
following the opening up of the vast 
resources of south China between the 
eighth and twelfth centuries. After the 
Sung (the dynasty that coincided with 
these changes) China was economically 
more integrated and the imperial govern¬ 
ment far stronger than ever before. 

In. the second part, Dr Elvin examines 
m detail the main features of the econo¬ 
mic and social revolution of those 
centuries: the migration to the Yangtze 
valley and further south; the introduc¬ 
tion of wet-rice cultivation and the 
important improvements in agricultural 
technology which laid the foundations 
for China’s present enormous popula¬ 
tion; the revolution in water transport, 
in money and credit (including the 
appearance of the world’s first paper 
money); changes in market structure 
and urbanisation; and advances in 
science and technology which he sums 
up brilliantly: 

from the tenth to the fourteenth century 
China advanced to the threshold of a systematic 
experimental investigation of nature, and 
created the world’s earliest mechanised in- 
dustty... In mathematics, a general technique 
was found for the solution of numerical equa¬ 
tions containing any power of a single 
unknown. In astronomy, a new level of obser¬ 
vational accuracy was achieved with the cast¬ 
ing of much larger instruments and the 
perfection of hydraulic clockwork. In medicine, 
a start was made upon systematic anatomy 
with the dissection of cadavers; more precision 
was attained in the description of diseases; 
and a vast number of new remedies were 
added to the pharmacopoeia. In metallurgy, 
coal certainly (and coke possibly) was used For 
the extraction of iron from iron ore. In war¬ 
fare, gunpowder changed from a material for 
fireworks into a true explosive; and flame¬ 
throwers, poison gas, fragmentation bombs 
and the gun were invented. 

Despite these impressive develop¬ 
ments, the medieval Chinese economic 
revolution did’ not continue. After a 
hiatus of about two centuries (1300- 
1500) the Chinese population and eco¬ 
nomy began to expand once again, but 
this time growth was not accompanied 
by technological innovation. The third 
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part of Dr Elvin’s book shows why this 
was so. By the eighteenth century, in 
China, “the high level of agricultural 
and water transport techniques, to¬ 
gether with near complete resource use 
and vast scale,” made the sort of rapid 
growth in surplus and demand experi¬ 
enced in Britain impossible. China was 
so advanced that it enjoyed none of 
Gerschenkron’s “advantages of back¬ 
wardness”. Big advances by simple 
means, so important in Europe, America 
and Japan in the early stages of their 
industrial revolutions, “were no longer 
possible in China”. China was caught 
m what Dr Elvin terras a “high-level 
equilibrium trap”. The book closes with 
some of the implications of this original 
theory for Chinese development in this 
century. 

There is so much that is new and 
stimulating in this book, and it is written 
with such a nice balance between argu¬ 
ment and vivid quotation from primary 
sources, that readers will eagerly await 
a sequel—if Dr Elvin could be per¬ 
suaded to undertake it—which would 
trace the history of modern China’s 
economic development in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. Meanwhile, 
we have a superb introduction to the 
distinctive patterns of Chinese history 
over the span of two millennia. 

Honourable member 

JOURNEY INTO SILENCE 

By Jack Ashley. 

Bodley Head. 192 pages. £2.50. 

Anyone can get an objective idea of 
what it is like to be blind, but, as 
Mr Ashley says, deafness—total deaf¬ 
ness, which is comparatively rare—can¬ 
not be simulated. Does this inability of 
the hearing person to identify with the 
deaf explain the extraordinarily low 
place deafness has in the scale of dis¬ 
abilities? It provides, of all handicaps, 
the most comedy hour jokes and pro¬ 
vokes as much exasperation as pity. 
When Mr Ashley was trying to bring 
charities for the blind and deaf 
together, he found that charitable 
donations to the blind amount to about 
£2m a year, whereas the deaf receive 
about £20,000. 

He was elected MP for Stoke-on- 
Trent South in 1966 and was already 
making a name for himself in politics 
when, at the end of 1967, as a result 
of what appears to have been botched 
treatment for incipient deafness, he lost 
his hearing altogether. His book begins 
with an account of this disaster and bis 
original decision to resign his seat. He 
then describes his life from early child¬ 
hood until he entered Parliament; 
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Ashley: unsilenced 

from this one can appreciate that it is 
no ordinary man, or even an ordinary 
MP, who has overcome his disability 
to the point of still making an effective 
contribution in Parliament and outside 
it. He grew up in a Widnes slum (father¬ 
less at the age of five) during the great 
depression, left school at 14 and became 
a labourer in a local factory. At the age 
of 20 he organised his fellow labourers 
into a trade union despite the hostile 
opposition of the management; he 
became a town councillor at 22 after 
trying to do something about the local 
slums; he won a scholarship to Ruskin 
College and another one to Cambridge; 
and then, until he entered national 
politics, he worked for the BBC with a 
brief interlude in America on a 
Commonwealth Fund fellowship. 

These chapters have their own 
interest, particularly the accounts 
of his childhood and trade union 
struggles. But the most fascinating 
part of the book is his description of the 
minutiae of life as a deaf MP once he 
had been persuaded not to resign: his 
struggles with lip-reading; question 
time; the telephone; public speaking 
without bawling or being inaudible; 

dinner parties with dimmed lights so 
that lip-reading is impossible; the 

embarrassment of former friends. With 
the passing into law of the Chronically 
Sick and Disabled Persons Bill, in which 
he was deeply involved, Mr Ashley felt 
that his decision to remain an MP was 
justified. Three weeks later his 

constituents endorsed that belief by 
again returning him to Parliament at 
the 1970 election. One can only 

commend their judgment. 


BOOKS 

Commons law 


PARLIAMENT AND ITS 
SOVEREIGNTY 

By Christopher Hollis. 

Hollis and Carter. 190 pages. €2.50. 

Mr Hollis is concise, to the point and 
disarmingly frank: 

No member who went to Parliament can ever 
have effected less ... I would have accepted 
success if they had offered it to me on a 
plate, but success in politics does not come 
thus. 

These snippets of autobiographical 
comment are rare, and therefore wel¬ 
come; this is not one of those memory- 
scraping rambles through their personal 
parliamentary histories that ex-MPs 
are prone to write. Mr Hollis does not 
despise anecdotes, or forswear the 
private reminiscence. But he has set 
out to write a book about Parliament, 
not about Mr Hollis; and he has stuck 
to his purpose admirably. 

The result is, just the same, occasion¬ 
ally a little disappointing. It is very 
adequate; ii is fluent; it is almost too 
easy to read. It is a workmanlike 
description of present-day Parliament, 
plus history where it is relevant and 
not where it would be mere padding. 
Mr Hollis has a nice line in phrase- 
making—on backbenchers, for example: 
“Power corrupts but absence of power 
corrupts absolutely”. He uses other 
phrase-makers to advantage—Bagehot, 
for example, on committees of the whole 
House: “One of the most hopeless exhi¬ 
bitions of helpless ingenuity and wasted 
mind”. 

Mr Hollis is not slipshod: the sponsor 
of the 1936 divorce act is, for once, 
correctly named: not Sir Alan Herbert 
(whose work it was) but De la Bere, 
who won second place in the ballot. He 
is extremely, and entertainingly, infor¬ 
mative. But he has set out, not to prescribe 
for, but to describe Parliament: and the 
promise that one might be greedy 
enough to read it into his title is not 
quite fulfilled. It is not that Mr Hollis 
does not discuss Parliament and mem¬ 
bership of the EEC, the most intriguing 
issue of sovereignty in the 1970s. He 
does so competently, marshalling all 
the commonsensical arguments: Par¬ 
liament is absolutely sovereign, and 
has disentangled itself or been dis¬ 
entangled before from commitments 
that were intended to bind future 
Parliaments; merely, the complexity of 
the entanglement increases the pain of 
disentanglement. “Europe will only be 
fully a sovereign state when there is a 
European army and a European police 
force which can enforce its commands 
on recalcitrant members or recalcitrant 
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individuals.” 

Yet somehow it is all a little unsatis¬ 
fying. It is not only that Mr Hollis does 
not discuss, in working detail, how 
Parliament might operate within the 
EEC. Indeed, all his suggestions for 
improving Parliament (push-button 
voting, for example, to do away with 
the son of time-consuming tactics 
employed by the Labour pany to drag 
out the debates on the Industrial Rela¬ 
tions Bill—or by the Tories in 1945-50; 
Mr Hollis does his best to be fair) are 
thrown out en passant. It is that the 
issue of sovereignty itself is not dis¬ 
cussed at book-depth. In theory, it is 
synonymous with neither authority nor 
power, and cenainly not with brute 
force. In practice, there are still differ¬ 
ences. English companies, for example, 
will conform to EEC regulations they 
dislike not when there is a European 
policeman who can walk into their 
London offices with a warrant for the 
arrest of the managing director but 
simply when they will lose more from 
disobeying than from obeying: the 
moment at which this balance is reached 
is the moment at which sovereignty 
passes from the British government 
to the commission, and depends, of 
course, on how fast businesses become 
multinational and whether sovereignty 
has yet passed from other European 
governments to the EEC. When it 
passes from Parliament is another 
matter, compounded of parliamentary 
self-restraint at first and of acquiescence 
in the future. And because Parliament 
has been absolutely sovereign does not 
mean that the only alternative is for it 
to be absolutely subservient; in some 
areas it will retain sovereignty for a long 
time while in others it has already 
lost it. It is more discussion of these 
details that one would have liked from 
Mr Hollis: the bone structure of his 
book is admirably proportioned, but the 
complete body is too skinny. 

Red riddles 


LAME DEER: SIOUX MEDICINE 
MAN 

By John (Fire) Lame Deer and 
Richard Erdoes. 

Davis-Poynter. 288pages. £3.50. 

Lame Deer is an aged Sioux; his 
dictated book is pan-autobiography, 
pan discursive sermon, pan patient 
exposition of the life and beliefs of a 
medicine man. It has been put together 
by Mr Erdoes, with the assistance of 
efficient recording equipment. It makes 
an extraordinary impression. It is like 
listening to a voice from the grave, the 
voice of an Indian from the deep past, 
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before the white men reached the 
Plains. Yet at the same time Lame Deer 
shows himself very well aware of the 
world he lives in, or at least near. He has 
paid frequent visits to Chicago and New 
York, and has roved, in his time, all over 
the American west. The mingling of 
ancient . religion with contemporary 
polemics on the condition of the Indian 
is what gives the book its fascination. 

It also makes it exceptionally difficult 
to assimilate. At one moment the 
white reader will nod his head approv¬ 
ingly over some scathing satire about 
the stone heads at Mount Rushmore— 
the tourist attraction with which the 
sculptor Gutzon Rorglum defiled the 
sacred Black Hills of the Sioux. The 
next moment he has to adjust to the 
old medicine man’s calm assertion of 
his power to control the weather, fore¬ 
tell the future and heal the sick through 
his visions of Wakan Tanka, the Great 
Spirit. Anthropologists must have to 
face this sort of problem all the time; 
it is hard on the uninitiated. 

Probably the best way to digest 
“Lame Deer” is to treat it as convincing 
evidence of the state of mind and 
culture of contemporary Indians: in the 
wake of the confrontation at Wounded 
Knee it should have wide interest. It 
shows that the old Indian religions have 
a great deal of vitality in them still, 
and that Indian culture is gaining 
ground as well as losing it. The recent 
rise of militancy among the Indians 
offers further hope that their future 
will be less bleak than their past. At 
any rate, the wise, salty, patient dis¬ 
courses of the medicine man will help 
any reader to a sense of the greatness 
and complexity of the Indians, as well 
as to a humbling, possibly a depressing, 
awareness of how alien they remain to 
the race and culture which conquered 
them. 
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Down with gnp 

MACROMANCY: THE IDEOLOGY 
OF DEVELOPMENT ECONOMICS 

By Douglas Rimmer. 

Institute of Economic Affairs. 64 
pages. 50p. 


One clear success from macroeconomic 
policies since 1945 is that the advanced 
countries have avoided slumps by stimu¬ 
lating demand up to something like the 
level set by potential output. Another 
is that gross national product has 
proved a surprisingly good indicator of 
social advance in poor countries (bear¬ 
ing a rather closer correlation there 
than many of us had expected to such 
things as growth in duration of life). 
Heaven knows that there is plenty of 
improvement needed in the computa¬ 
tion of gnp, especially in getting some 
measure of the output of governments 
instead of usually counting it by input 
costs. 

Work is now proceeding on this 
in America, and it may help govern¬ 
ment activities to be more sensibly 
directed towards market needs at long 
last. But in this booklet a senior lec¬ 
turer in economics at Birmingham 
university’s centre of west African 
studies makes an old-fashioned attack 
on the whole concept of gnp, of the sort 
popular five years ago; he couches it in 
the intelligent man’s rather well-written 
nit-picking jargon, which is mislead¬ 
ingly called a rigorous analysis; and he 
swipes especially at any attempt at 
quantitative economics in poor coun¬ 
tries—which is really rather sad. 

Policemen's war 

RIOT AND REVOLUTION IN 
SINGAPORE AND MALAYA, 
1945-63 

By Richard Clutterbuck. 

Faber. 321 pages. £3.95. 


Apart from a few observations at the 
beginning and the end about “The 
Revolution” as expounded by Debray, 
Sartre, and other inexpert wraiths of 
the literary cenacles in France, who 
people the dreams of so many political 
science students, Dr (and General) 
Clutterbuck—who was there—con¬ 
centrates on stripping the Malayan 
“emergency” down to its nuts and 
bolts. The first six years of the rural 
insurrection, from 1948 to 1954, are 
generally well covered by the existing 
literature—such as the author’s own 
“Long, Long War”—but the second 
six years, like the urban disturbances 
in Singapore throughout the period, 
have received less attention, He now 


fills the gap. The result makes excellent 
reading. 

Did social distress provide the 
guerrillas’ seed-ground, and idealistic 
leadership their driving force? Not a bit 
of it: the overseas Chinese of Malaya 
and Singapore were strangers to real 
poverty. Moreover, their country was 
already on the road to independence 
in 1948, and when that destination was 
reached the insurrection still went on — 
just as in Vietnam. There were as many 
motives as recruits, and the party 
planned their “commitment” deliber¬ 
ately on a progressive scale. Levies 
of food and money were procured by pro¬ 
cedures owing much to Chinese family 
loyalties, but still more to habits of 
secret society “protection”: two enter¬ 
prising communist gun-toters in Johore 
were collecting £1,500 a month at one 
stage. Student riots in Singapore owed 
something to rent-a-mob—like China’s 
cultural revolution in Hongkong, where 
lm local dollars in four months were, 
reportedly, spread around by the Chinese 
to stimulate proletarian leadership for 
bomb-planters. 

Dr Clutterbuck does find qualities 
to admire in the Malayan communists. 
But, for all their perseverance and 
astuteness, they were up against men 
even more persevering and astute. The 
professional armoury of the Malayan 
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Malaya. 1952: a clutch of constables 


police force had been tempered in pre¬ 
war confrontations with the Comintern. 
It was the police who had, notoriously, 
introduced “Comrade Wright”, a Viet¬ 
namese engaged for the purpose by the 
French in Saigon, into the communist 
party; he became leader from 1932 to 
1947. 

Thanks largely to much postwar 
euphoria about communist aims, the 
force’s uniformed branch was unpre¬ 
pared for the outbreak of religious 
riots in Singapore in 1950; but the 
communists were powerless to take 
advantage of this because the special 
branch—having made good the “blow¬ 
ing” of Wright—had just uncovered 
the whole town committee. By the time 
the great subversion-cum-riot putsch 
was launched by the Singapore com¬ 
munists (using schoolboys and trade 
unionists as tear-gas fodder), immedi¬ 
ately after the election of inexperienced 
native ministers to power in 1955-56, 
the force’s two branches, restrained 
but thorough, showed up as one of the 
finest defence forces against urban 
guerrillas in the world, and an in¬ 
estimable asset for a metropolitan power 
to hand on to its emancipated colony. 
The tale of the gradual “turning” of 
the rural guerrillas, beyond the Straits 
of Johore, by a police force readier to 
spend money than to shed blood affords 
Dr Clutterbuck a series of anecdotes 
worthy, for all their limited village 
horizon, to be set beside the adventures 
of agents and double agents in the pre¬ 
communist Great Game in western 
Asia. 


Swing saga 

MIGRATION AND ECONOMIC 
GROWTH 

By Brinley Thomas. 

Cambridge University Press. 520 
pages. £7.70. 


This is the second edition of Professor 
Thomas’s original and extremely influ¬ 
ential contribution to our understanding 
—indeed to our recognition of the 
presumed existence—of the Atlantic 
economy in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. Large parts 
of the 1954 edition are unaltered: a 
useful critical survey of economic 
thought on emigration, free trade and 
growth is followed by a discussion of the 
available data on migration and capped 
by an extensive analysis of long-run 
trends and cycles in population move¬ 
ments, investment, trade and output. 
T he new element in the present book 
is provided in a lengthy Part IV. There, 
Professor Thomas has three tasks. 

First, he presents further evidence 
to support his main hypotheses— 
notably the claim that the respective 
economies of the “periphery” (especially 
the United States) and of Britain experi¬ 
enced long-run trends in population 
movements, capital formation, export 
booms and the like, which were causally 
and inversely related, and that the trends 
took the form of rhythmic swings 
between upsurges of infrastructure 
investment and exports. Second, Pro¬ 
fessor Thomas is concerned to defend 
these hypotheses against the explicit or 
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implied criticism of those who argue 
that long-run swings are “a statistical 
mirage” or who deny the existence of a 
British building cycle (a critical element 
in the Thomas model) or who see the 
United States as the unmoved mover 
of the transatlantic economy with self- 
perpetuating long-run swings which 
merely sucked in European labour and 
capital when they were needed. Finally, 
as if to still any doubts about the 
broader relevance or modern impli¬ 
cations of an apparently “technical” 
and historical approach, he turns his 
methods and conclusions towards an 
understanding of three vital contem¬ 
porary issues with strong social over¬ 
tones: the “brain drain”; migration, 
regional growth and coloured immi¬ 
gration in Britain; and negro migration, 
assimilation and the urban crisis in 
America. 

At an even broader level Professor 
Thomas is not content to restrict him¬ 
self to the long swings of the “classic” 
period, 1870-1913. For he uses his 
approach to explore the fundamental 
changes in the British economy and the 
characteristics of economic growth since 
the second world war—implying, as he 
finds, a reversal of the nineteenth- 
century situation, with America now 
the metropolitan economy, and the re¬ 
placement of the old combination of 
unskilled migration,population-sensitive 
capital formation and portfolio foreign 
investment by a new combination of 
professional elite migration, science- 
based capital formation and direct 
foreign investment. 

In his preface, Professor Thomas 
acknowledges that while the first edition 
had in part been inspired by Schum¬ 
peter, working on the new version made 
him appreciate how much he owed to 
Simon Kuznets’s work. And, indeed, 
as with Kuznets’s painstaking assess¬ 
ment of the rhythm of economic change, 
Part IV is strongly—at times excessively, 
because almost indiscriminately- 
characterised by the marshalling and 
deployment of quantitative information. 
Yet the author’s enormous historical and 
analytical fertility as well as hi9 jovial 
academic egocentricity are ample com¬ 
pensation for his blunderbuss technique 
with facts. His new edition has not 
answered all important questions, let 
alone resolved the associated contro¬ 
versies. But the stature of the original 
study has undoubtedly been enhanced 
by a new edition which, in contrast to 
many other more elegant but more 
arid studies, shows how history can 
illuminate the patterns of economic 
growth, and how these can shed light, 
unexpectedly as well as predictably, 
on major patterns of social change. 
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Southern Pacific 


"The largest hotel and resort 
development company in the South Pacific" 

PETER MUNK, Chairman. 



1972 

1971 

1970 


£m 

£m 

£m 

Group profit before taxation 
Profit after taxation and 

2.20 

1.05 

0.27 

minority interests 

1.80 

0.82 

0.27 

Earnings per share 

2.Op 

l.lp 

0.4p 

Net tangible assets per share 

22.8p 

14!5p 

lO.Op 




Salient points from the Chairman's Annual Statement to shareholders 
at the A.C.M. held in Hong Kong on May 7th, 1 971 

^Currently, SPP combines the largest hotel group with the largest 
resort development company in the South Pacific, and is in a strategic 
position to benefit from the expanding growth of tourism in the area. 

Its current plans both in terms of new hotels and additional resort develop¬ 
ment programmes, will further enhance its dominant position. SPP operates 
in a field of activity with above-average growth potential and has its base 
in a region with encouraging prospects. 

*Net tangible assets of the Group reflet ting various independent 
property valuations increased from £11.7 million to £23.8 million 
during 1972. 

* Your company completed the purchase of approximately 35 per cent 
of Travelodge, Australia Limited in July 1972. During the preceding ten 
years TAL had increased the number of hotels under its management from 
37 to 85, of which 11 are located in the Soufh Pacific and the remainder in 
Australia. The number of hotel rooms under management makes TAL the 
largest hotel group in the South Pacific. 

*The major civil engineering contract for Phase 1 of Pacific Harbour 
will be completed by the end of 1973. Pacific Harbour in Fiji is the first of 
the integrated residential resorts planned by your Company to cater for 
and satisfy the rapidly growing tourist demand in the South Pacific. Fiji 
enjoys what the resort accommodation industry, the world over, has so long 
been striving to achieve - a substantially even level of tourist occupancy 
throughout the year. 

*1 look forward with great confidence to an increasingly exciting and 
profitable future for SPP in the years ahead. 

Copies of the Report and Accounts can he obtained from Southern 
Pacific Properties (UK) Limited, St. Georges House, 15 Hanover Square, 
London W1. 
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Golden, 

opportunity 
for growth 
overseas* 

Provided you 
find the cash* 

NatWest could do something about it* 


For a big international loan, come to 
a big international banking group— 
National Westminster. 
Through our wide international 
financial network, we could provide 
Eurodollar loans or other currency 
finance on the scale you need for 
overseas expansion or investment. 


National 

MZA Westminster 
WW Bank 





NEW YORK’S 

n HOTEL 
ftABLYLE 


Accommodations for 
transient and residential 
occupancy. The Carlyle 
offers the full panoply of 
services associated with in¬ 
ternationally-known hotels 
of its calibre. Three superb 
restaurants. 


Madison Avenue al 76th St. 

New York, N.Y. 10021 

Telephone: (212) 744 1600 
Cable: thf. carlyle, New York 
W. U. Ini. Telex: 620692 


FOR YOUR BUS/NESS WITH TURKEY 

TURKlYE is BANKASI A.S. 

» > 

Head Office: ANKARA 

Capital .TL. 40.000.000.00 

Reserves .TL. 628.893.049.92 

Deposits .TL. 15.866.201.555.35 

Complete local and international banking facilities 
517 BRANCHES IN TURKEY 


Branches authorised to conduct international Banking Transactions 
ANKARA GAZlANTEP §i§U (Istanbul) 

ADANA I'SKENDERUN SULTANHAMAM Istanbul) 

ANTALYA iZMlR TAKSiM (Istanbul) 

BEYOGLU (Istanbul) MERSlN TRABZON 

GALATA (Istanbul) SAMSUN YENiCAMi (Istanbul) 


SlRKECl (istanbul) . YENi$EHiR (Ankara) 

fir change Offices at 

YESiLKOY AIRPORT. ISTANBUL HILTON HOTEL, ISTANBUL 

ESENBOGA AIRPORT. ANKARA 
SlRKECl RAILWAY STATION. iSTANBUl 

FOREIGN BRANCHES: NICOSIA and FAMAGUSTA. CYPRUS 

RFPRFSFNTA TM OFFICE 
Kaiser Strasse No. 11, Frankfurt am Main 

CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 


W National and Commercial 
Banking Group Limited. 

Preliminary Announcement of results for the 
six months ended 31st March , 1973 



Six months ended 

Six months ended 

Six months cndi'* 


31st March, 1973 

30th September, 1972 

31st March, 1972 

Profit before taxation 

COOOa 

£000s 

£000s 

rhe Group (note 1) 

16,561 

12.513 

10,796 

Associated companies (note 2) 

4,368 

3,546 

3,015 

taxation (note 3) 

20,929 

16,059 

13,811 

Tlx Group 

(7,507) 

(5,113) 

(4,331) 

Associated companies 

(1,811) 

(1.437) 

(1,173) 

Profit after taxation 

11,61) 

9,509 

8,307 

Preference dividends (note 4) 

Profit attributable to the ordinary shareholders of 

(27) 

(38) 

(39) 

National and Commercial Banking Group Limited 

Ordinary dividend (note 4) 

11,584 

9,471 

8,268 

Payable to shareholders 

(2,085) 

(1,772) 

0,721) 

Income tax deducted 

— 

(1,121) 

(1,089) 


(2,085) 

(2,893) 

(2,810) 

Retained Profit 

9,499 

6,578 

5,458 

tamings per 2Sp ordinary share (note 5) 

lOJp 

8.4p 

7.4p 


Nolri 

I In arriving at the group profit Tor the six months ended .1 lit March, 1973, the accounting policies which were fully described m the 1972 annual accounts have been applied 

l ur die six months ended 31st March. 1973. the Group’s appropriate share of profits of associated companies has been calculated by rctcrcnuc to rosulu for thr sis months aided JOlb September. IV72, for Uoyds and 

Scottish Limited and Industrial and rummcicial Finance Corporation Limited, and lor the six months ended 31st December, 1972, Tor Associated Securities Limited and Yorkshire Bank Limited. 

i Taxation has been provided by the Group at a rate or 45 per cent on the profit for the six months ended 31st March, 1973, compared with 40 per cent lor the two preceding his monthly periods Die 45 per cent rate 

assumes that corporation tax will be fixed at a rate of 50 per cent foi the financial year ending 31si March. 1974 Taxation has been provided by associated companies at the rates applicable to those companies, principally 

40 per cent 

4 Preference and ordinary dividends will be paid under the imputation system, 
i ( dculated on a nil distribution basis. 

Since the Group's business is not subject to major seasonal influences, a more significant assessment of its profit growth may be made by comparing the results Tor the six 
months ended 31st March, 1973, with those of the preceding six months as well as with those for the corresponding period last year. On this basis the total unaudited 
profit before taxation has increased by 30 per cent compared with the previous six months and by 52 per cent compared with the corresponding period last year. On the 
domestic front the improvement is due to the larger resources employed at higher levels of interest rates. Improved earnings from the international business and increased 
P'ofits from the associated companies have also made notable contributions. 

Thr board has declared an interim dividend on the ordinary shares for the year to 30th September, 1973, of 1.8S5p per share. Under the new imputation system of taxation 
*is dividend will be paid without deductiqn of income tax by the company and. with the related tax credit, is equivalent to a gross dividend of 2.65p per share compared 
nth 2.5p per thare paid last year. 

In the normal courao this dividend would have been paid towards the end of June. By doing so the Group would be deprived of a significant reduction in its liability to 
corporation tax in accordance with the transitional provisions of the Finance Act 1972. In these circumstances the directors have decided that for this year this dividend will 
lx paid on 1st October to those shareholders registered on 7th September. 1973. 

Half yearly dividends on the 11 par cent and 5j per cent cumulative preference shares have been declared by the board and these will be paid on (he normal date of 
Jlst May, 1973, to those shareholders registered on 11th May, 1973, at the rate of 3.85 per cent and 1.925 per cent respectively which, with the imputed tax credit, are 
equivalent to the gross rates paid half-yearly in the past. 

I'd May, 1973 J. O. Blair-Cunynghame 

Chairman 


The Royal Bank ** WILLIAMS NEWTS 
of Scotland Limited 9UC BANK LIMITED 
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CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 




Moscow 
Narodny Bank 

The following is a summary of the Chairman's statement 
which has been circulated with the Report and Accounts for the 
year ended 31 st December . 1972. 


Profit 

After making various piovisinns 
a profit of £1,214,568 was made No 
dividend is proposed and it is intended 
to place £1,200,000 into General 
Reserve. 

Capital 

It is proposed to capitalise £1M 
of Reserves during 197.1, bringing our 
total Paid Up Capital to £8M. 

Business Development 

There has been a substantial 
genuine growth in our business during 
the year under review, In addition to 
the Socialist Countries we have 
continued to follow a policy of 
diversification of our international 
lending. Our Singapore branch has 
bi ought obligations of several South 
hast Asian countries into our balance 
sheet, and Head Ollicc operations 
concerning Brazil, Turkey, India, 
Pakistan, Gabon and Algeria have 
broadened our asset base. As in 
previous years the Board and 
Management have paid close attention 
to maintaining and developing our 
relationships with the members of the 
international banking and financial 
communities. 

During the year we joined with 
National Westminster Bank and 
Morgan Grenfell as co-managers of a 
second issue on behalf of the National 
Bank of Hungary. 

Economic Monetary and 
Business Conditions in 1972 

World trade in 1972 grew in US 
dollar terms by more than 17";. 
Perhaps of more direct importance 


to our Bank was the growth of 
trade of the Socialist countries with 
the rest of the world. 

Bank Administration 

A fully integrated and automated 
system has been transferred to our new 
NCR Century 200 computer. 

Beirut Branch 

Assets of the branch increased 
by over I0"„. The branch has notably 
expanded its domestic banking 
activities. 

Singapore Branch 

Steady growth is reported in its 
first full year of operation. The 
branch is actively involved in the 
rapidly expanding Asian Currency 
Unit Market. 

The Year Ahead 

Assuming that a series of 
protectionist measures is avoided, the 
prospects for an even higher volume 
rate of grow th for world trade in 197.1 
than in 1972 must be bright. 

Moscow Narodny has every 
intention of taking advantage of 
assisting in the financing of sound and 
worthwhile transactions connected 
with East-West Trade and 
international trade in general. 

1 record our gratitude for the very 
friendly co-operation of banks and 
financial institutions both in the City 
and abroad, which has assisted us in 
the further expansion and development 
of the Bank. 

I express my personal thanks to 
Management and Staff of Head Office 
and branches for their loyal and 
expert efforts on behalf of the Bank. 


MOSCOW NARODNY BANK LIMITED MKIPi 

24/32 King William Street, London EC4P 4JS ■ 1 “F 


APPOINTMENTS 

Univarsity of Kont 
at Canto rbury 

FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Applications are invited for appoint¬ 
ment at. Lecturer in Politics and 
Government. The person appointed 
will teach a courae on GERMAN 
POLITICS and taka part in a course 
on the Politica and Government of 
Western Europe. 

This appointment will be made at 
or below the sixth point on the 
Lecturers' scale. 

Further particulars and application 
forms may be obtained from Mr 
J. E. Reilly. Cornwallis Building. 
The Univeraity. Canterbury. Kent. 
Completed applications (3 copies) 
should be received not later than 
Friday, 25th May. 1973. (Quote 
A17/73). 


Univeraity of Birmingham 

FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
Applications are invited for a new 
post of LECTURER from 1 October 
1973. Applicants should state the 
areas of Economics in which they 
are specially interested. Interests 
and qualifications in First-Year 
Teaching. Monetary Economics and 
the Economics of the Public Sector 
will be an advantage. 

Salary: £1,764~£4.299 p.a. r 
F S.S.U, 

Applications 13 copies) naming 3 
referees by 29 May 1973 to Assist 
ant Registrar (C). University of 
Birmingham. Box 363. Birmingham 
B15 2TT from whom application 
forms and further particulars should 
be obtained. Please quote ref 
C/081 /G 


University of 
Now South Walos 

Professor of Geography 

This is an additional chair in the 
School of Geography. The new 
Professor will share in the further 
development of this recently estab¬ 
lished school. He will be responsible 
for undergraduate and postgraduate 
courses in economic geography 
and in human geography generally, 
and will be expected to foster and 
supervise research in economic 
geography by staff and postgraduate 
students. Experience in applied 
economic geography is desirable. 
The present head of the school is 
Professor J. A. Mabbutt. who will 
be in the U.K. shortly. 

Salary: SA15.36B per annum (under 
review). Subject to the consent of 
the University Council, professors 
may undertake a limited amount of 
higher consultative work. The Uni 
varsity reserves the right to fill any 
chair by invitation. 

Details of appointment, including 
superannuation, study leave and 
housing scheme, may be obtained 
from the Secratary-General, Associa¬ 
tion of Commonwealth Universities 
(Apptal, 36 Gordon Square. London 
WC1H OPF (Tel: 01 -387 8672). 
Applications close in Auatralia and 
London on 16 June 1973. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Deputy Head of 
Superannuation 


■111:! IlfflJi Ul'M 


up to £6,075 

Application* for this new poat are Invited from peraom with con¬ 
siderable experience and an extensive practical working know¬ 
ledge of superannuation and pensions schemes. Possession of 
a suitable professional qualification is desirable. 

The Branch administers superannuation arrangements but not 
Fund Investments lor 41,000 employees under various statutes, 
and arranges payment of pensions (at present 18,000 each 
month) and of the salaries of 29,000 employees. 

The Council plays a prominent part In discussions with 
Government, other local authorities and trade unions on 
intended changes in the various statutory schemes, including 
the State social security arrangements. The person appointed 
will be expected to represent the Council In these discussions 
as required. 

The present Head of the Branch is nearing retirement age. 


Application forms, returnable by May 25, and further details 
of the post, may be obtained from The Treasurer (TRfEstab.l212fAI, 
Room 286, The County Hall, London SE1 7PB. 


GLC 


Traaturar’s Department 


OlUArili l, O NOON COUNCIL 


A leading- firm of London stockbrokers 
has an exceptional opportunity for a 

BREWERY 

ANALYST 

Have you your own ideas on how to 
establish and expand brewery analysis in 
the U.K. and other markets within the 
context of a major firm of international 
stockbrokers? 

Can you establish and maintain your own 
links with senior management and 
clients? 

Do you want to be free to run your own 
show? 

If you cam think for yourself, exert self-discipline 
and at the same time work harmoniously within a 
successful team devoted to oonsumer industries, 
then write to us, giving brief details. All replies will 
be forwarded to our client so please indicate in a 
covering letter any firms to whom you do not wish 
your application to be sent. Box No. 2600. 


ECL 


require a bright young 
economist to assist on 
important UK project for 
about nine months, with 
possibility of joining per 
manent staff thereafter. 
Applicants should have a 
First or Upper Second 
degree in economics: a 
year or two’s experience 
on economic research (eg, 
university or institute) 
would be helpful. Good 
salary. 

Please write with CV and 
2 referees to W. F. Lut 
fcrell. Economic Consul¬ 
tants Ltd., 36 West 
Street, London WC2H 
9NA. 


Manager 
required for 
Charity 
Trust 


Three days weekly suggested: 
London W. 1. Recently retired 
ex-Trcasury Official, Bank 
or similar Director or an ex 
Managing Director with 
financial flair (.other responsible 
enquiries considered). The 
work is supervisory including 
finances of private company 
80% owned by Charities. One 
such is promotional and 
growing rapidly. Public spirited 
or Christian ideals appreciated. 
Directorship possible. Please 
write age, experience and 
suggested remuneration con¬ 
fidentially to Box 2601. 


CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 


telephone Rentals Points from 

ictographTSSkesumiild Mf E- H power’s 

HmviviiKiumimH Statement 


Group Profits for 1972 after Depreciation but before Taxation 
were once again a record at £6,054,086 - an increase of £402,704 
and equivalent to 7.1 % over 1971. 

The Directors recommend a Final Dividend of 111*, net (equival¬ 
ent to 16 07°„ gross) which with the Interim Dividend makes a 
gross for the year of 23.07 as compared with 22for 1971 (33“„ 
oil the former capital) The increase in Dividend is within the limits 
permitted under present legislation. 

Both at home and overseas the Group had a very successful year. 
Rental business taken was I9" 0 up on I97l\ figures which, at that 
time, were the highest achieved so far bui Sale Outrighi business 
showed a decline of 5.9"i, mainly in the home market, despite an 
upsurge in the final months of the year. 

Business secured by the Group both in the United Kingdom and 
Overseas during the first four months of 1973 has continued at a 
very high level indeed and considerably in excess of ihat taken 
during the comparable period in 1972. The position is an encourag¬ 
ing one for your Company in the situation created by ihe Govern¬ 
ment under their Pay and Prices Policy in which growth in turnover 
both in the United Kingdom and Overseas becomes of considerable 
importance. Whilst restriction on prices in relation to allowable 
costs must be taken into account when assessing the prospects for 
1923, nevertheless the indications are that 1973 will be a very 
successful year for your Company. 














APPOINTMENTS 


r 




economic scflciscicmns 


To work in the Nation's interest 


r 


HM Treasury 




A Miilisti' inn is required in Ihe Division ipsponsible lor 
(jpciiitiiiq llic st.itiMir.,il system tfuit suppuits the dcusion- 
'n ikiruj pint ess Shod term (oiei ,ir,ts will lie yum uron in this 
p-'St. Yi.u will help to prepare Central Government and I’utilie 
Sei lor estini. lies , advise on problems u! diet lassifn atiun rind 
definition of putilie expenditoie and ■ umpilt* st.itisle a I 
material lor the use ol international Lae nes 


V 




Department of Trade and Industry 

There is ;i wide variety of statistical work available You could 
be concerned with making quarterly estimates ot i npital 
expenditure and stork building by industry and appraising 
details ol the results of investment intention enquiries, 01 
with inlPiprcling developments in and ii’portmq on overseas 
trade statistics, or with a r oiler tion analysis of inlumiution 
un tesearc M and development, nr with inhumation on 
piodui turn and ciders fur a range of manulai tunny 
industries 


V. 


These appointments will be made either at Statistician or 
Senior Assistant Statistician level As a Statistician, you will 
need normally lo he aged at least 27 and have an honours 
degree in statistics (or in another subiect involving formal 
training in statistics) Several years relevant experience is 
ossential Starting salaries can be above the minimum of the 
scale f3653-£4883 (Inner London) Prospects of promotion 
to Chief Statistician (£5525-£7451) As a Senior Assistant 
Statistician(f 2476- f 2984 Inner London scale) you must have 


relevant post graduate experience and be aged at least 24. 
Promotion to Statistician can come within 2 to 3 years 
For full details of acceptable qualifications, information on all 
current vacancies in the Government Statistical Service, and 
for an application form (to be returned by 6 June) write to the 
Civil Service Commission, Alencon Link, Basingstoke, 
Hants, RG21 1JB or telephone BASINGSTOKE 29222 Ext 
500 or LONDON 01 -839 1992 (24 hour answering service) 
quoting reference A(C)/619,'19. 


J 


COMPANY STATEMENT 


Wilmot Breeden 


1972 


(HOLDINGS) LTD 



Group net assets 

Sales 

£24,208,000 

£48,892,000 

* 

These results are again a record and represent 
an increase in profits of 25%. This follows an 
increase of 45° for the previous year. 

Profit before taxation 

£4,238,000 

* 

38% of profit before taxation came from 

Taxation 

£1,769,000 


overseas. Present indications are that this 
profit will at least be conserved. Overall, 

Per 25p ordinary share: 



the prospects are that we shall have another 

Earned 

10-7p 


good year. 

Paid 

3-7p 

* 

The Group has the finance necessary to 
support its current activities and maintain 

Dividend rate 

14-7% 


a high rate of investment. 


The above information is condensed from the Annual Report considered at the Annual General Meeting held 
in Birmingham on 9th May 2973. Copies are available from the Secretary’s Office, Goodman Street, Birmingham Bi 2SX. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of Bristol 

Lectureship in Economics 

Tha Department of Economics 
mvitea applicationa for a Lectureahip 
in the field of Macroeconomics. The 
Lectureship is tenable from 1 at 
August. 1973 at e salary within the 
scale £1764 to £4143, according 
to qualifications and experience. 
Further particulars may be obtained 
tram the Secretary. University Senate 
House. Bristol BSB 1TH. to whom 
applications should be sent by 
26th May. (Please quote reference 
EB.) 


MARKETING RESEARCH 
CONSULTANTS 

This rapidly growing member of a major marketing research 
organisation requires two graduates with previous experience of 
researching industrial and non-consumer markets. Applicants 
are required at both the senior consultant and research executive 
levels. 

Salaries will be generous and negotiable. 

Write or telephone to: 

Jeremy Fowler, Business Decisions Ltd., 

194-196 Finchley Road, London N.W.3. Tel: 01-794 6702. 




COMPANY STATEMENT 


{ Youghal S 

Carpets (Holdings) Limited 
PRE-TAX PROFIT UP 115% 


.. we look forward to further progress in 
the coming year and also in the years to come" 

Brian L. J. O'Brien. Chairman 


Highlights from 1972 Accounts and Chairman's Statement to Shareholders. 


* Group profit before tax increased 
by 115% at £2,205,000 against 

£1,025,000. After tax profit 
increased by 104% to £1,669,000 
compared with £818,000.Turnover 
up by 55% to £19,160,000 against 
£12,332,000. Ordinary dividend 
50% compared with equivalent 
31.5% and one-for-two scrip issue. 

* Group's products now cover 
practically all aspects of carpet 
manufacture, an important factor in 
exploiting the buoyant market. 


Turnover 
Profit before Tax 
Profit after Tax 

Earrfings per Ordinary Share* 
Dividend per Ordinary Share* 


* Acquisition of Navan Carpets 
Limited places Group in a position of 
dominance in Ireland. 

* Earnings per ordinary share 
increased tenfold during ten year 
period since public quotation 
obtained in 1963 with uninterrupted 
expansion of turnover and profits. 

* First two months'trading of 
current year in excess of budget, 
both in safes and profitability. Group 
looks to the future with confidence. 


1968 

£000 

1969 

£000 

1970 

£000 

1971 

£000 

1972 

£000 

3,014 

4,919 

10,426 

12.332 

19.160 

329 

531 

797 

1,026 

2,205 

287 

474 

694 

818 

1.669 

6.9p 

8.9p 

10.6p 

11.6p 

19.5p 

4.7p 

6.8p 

7.3p 

8.2p 

12.5p 


'Earnings and dividend adjusted for capital issues. 

Copies of the Report and Accounts are available from the Secretary, 
Youghal Carpets (Holdings) Limited, 1 South Mall, Cork, Ireland. 


University of Birmingham 

FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 

DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 

Applications are invited lor the post 
of LECTURER in the held of Inter¬ 
national Relations, from 1 October 
1973. An interest in the politics of 
the European Economic Com¬ 
munity and its constituent members 
will be en advantage. 

Salary: £1.764-£4.299 p.a. -I 
F.S S.U 

Applications 13 copies) naming 3 
referees by 29 May 1973toAssistant 
Registrar (Cl. University of Birming¬ 
ham, Box 363. Birmingham B16 2TT 
from whom application forma and 
further particulars should be 
obtained Please quote ref C/085/G. 


University of Auckland 

NEW ZEALAND 

Applications are invited for the 
following appointment. 

CHAIR IN ECONOMICS OR 
ECONOMIC HISTORY Candidates 
should have appropriate academic 
qualifications and professional and 
research experience in any of the 
fields of Economic Theory. Applied 
Economics, or Economic History. 
Two of the three established Chairs 
are held by Professor C A. Blyth and 
Professor G. P Braae. The adver 
tised position is to replace Professor 
A. R Bergstrom who now holds a 
Chair in the United Kingdom. 
Closing 11 June 1973. 

Salary: Non-medical professorial 

salaries are at present established 
within the range $NZ12,268- 
$NZ15,675 pa having regard to 
the qualifications of the candidatos 
concerned 

Further particulars together with 
details of superannuation, travel 
allowance, conditions of appoint¬ 
ment and application procedure are 
available from the Association of 
Commonwealth Universities (Appts). 
36 Gordon Square. London WC1H 
0PF (Tel. 01-387 8572). 


THE SCOTTISH 
SPORTS COUNCIL 

invites applications for 
tha nawrfy-craatad post of 
Sanior Dtvelopmsnl Officer— 
Countryside Facilities Planning 
(f345B-£423B) 

To assuma responsibility lur 
implementing the Council 9 policy 
on the planning and development of 
countryside facilities lor sport end 
physical recreation The successful 
applicant will he required to work at 
a high level with government 
departments, local authorities arid 
olhur national agencies 
Experience in the planning end use of 
land and water resources is 
essential and possession of a 
professional qualification in a 
relevant discipline is desirable 
v The post Is superannuate 
FuH particulara and application 
form* ara obtamaNa from 
The ■ oo t tfe h 
Sports CounoH (A.8.D ) 

4 O uoeneferry Street 
t #w hurp h EH2 APB 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Johns Hopkins Cantor of 
International Rotations 

BOLOGNA. ITALY 

Senior Lecturer or Leciuior in • 
Economic History. j 

Applications are invited tor the above j 
position. Applicants must have a ; 
specialized interest in ?0th century 
WeBtem European economic history. 
The appointment will be a two-year 
appointment, renewable. The salary 
scale is US $10.000-US $15,000 
per annum, deponding on teaching 
and research experience Further 
particulars may be obtained from. j 

Director 

Via Belmeloro 11 
40126 Bologna, Italy 

who will receive applications (in¬ 
cluding curriculum vitae) until May 
20th. 1973. 


Tha University of 
Sheffield 

Chair of Geography 
Applications are invited for a newly- 
established Chair of Geography 
within the field of Systematic Human 
Geography tenable from 1 October. 
1973. Preference will be given to 
candidates working within the areas 
of Social and Economic Geography. 
Salary in the range approved for 
professorial appointments. with 
F.S.S.U. provision. Further particulars 
may be obtained from the Registrar 
and Secretary, The University. 
Sheffield, S10 2 TN. to whom applica¬ 
tions (one copy only) should be sent 
by 23 June. 1973 Quote Ref R6/C. 


Times Newspapers Limited 
requires a 

Financial Advertisement 
Salesman 

to join an expanding department within a Company which places great 
importance on Financial Advertising. 

The Man: 

Will be aged 25- 35; preferably have experience of financial advertise 
ment sales; a knowledge of the City and financial matters; be presentable 
with a good education, energetic and ambitious. 

The Job: 

To sell Company meeting advertising to Chairmen and Financial 
Advertising Agencies for The Sunday Times. There will be opportunities 
for work on other categories of advertising, depending on ability and 
past experience. 

Application: 

With details of career to date and salary required should be sent to 
the E-mploymenl Manager, Times Newspapers Limited, Printing House 
Square, Lxindon, EC4P 4DE. 


CITY OF LONDON POLYTECHNIC 

School of Business Studies 

Senior Lecturer 
or Lecturer Grade II 
in Transport Studies 

Applications arc invited lor the above post from graduates 
or holders of a good professional qualification. 

Lecturing will hr mainly to honours degree or final professional 
transport/shipping courses. 

Applicants able to share in the teaching of History of 
Transport would lx- particularly welcome. 

Salary scales, in accordance with the Burnham (Hi) Report 
1971, aic 

Senior Lecturer—£3,1 3 1 -£ 5.495 (bar)—£3,768 (plus 
London allowance £118). 

Lecturer Grade H-—£2,3 5 5-£ 3,083 (plus London allowance 
£118) 

further information and application form may be obtained from 
the Secretary, City of London Polytechnic, 117—119 Hounds- 
ditch, EC3A 7BU and should be returned by 31 May, 197}. 


Sheffield Polytechnic 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS 
STUDIES 

The Department hee C.N.A.A. 
B.A. (Hons) Business Studies 
{Sandwich and Part-time) and 
H.N.D. Courses, with large intakes. 
A substantial programme of de¬ 
velopment is envisaged, including 
post-graduate work. The Department 
contributes to teaching in a wide 
range of courses throughout the 
Polytechnic. 

Applicants must be clearly capable 
of sustaining the development of 
this large and important Department 
and of contributing to new academic 
initiatives. 

Salary scale: 

Head of Department— Grade VI 
£4461--£4933 per annum. 

Further details and application forms 
can be obtained from the Staffing 
Officer, Sheffield Polytechnic. Hal¬ 
fords House. Fitzalan Square. Shef¬ 
field SI 2BB to whom completed 
forms should be returned within 14 
days of the ' appearance of this 
advertisement. 


University of East Anglia 

Lectureship in 
Quantitative Geography 
Applications are invited for a 
lectureship in human geography in 
the Overseas Development Group in 
the School of Development Studies. 
Candidates should be able to teach 
advanced quantitative geography 
including, for example, spatial equili¬ 
brium models, spatial allocation 
techniques, linear programming, 
problems in using statistical tech 
mques on spatial data and computer 
applications in geographical prob 
lems. Experience in developing coun 
tries is pieferable. although not 
essential, but application of quanti¬ 
tative geography to development 
problems. Candidates must be willing 
to spend about one-third of their 
time on Group research, consultancy 
and advisory assignments of up to two 
years' duration abroad. Salary range 
£1704 to £4299plusFSSU. Appoint¬ 
ment to this post will bo made at an 
initial salary of up to £2397. 

Details of the appointment can be 
obtained from the Establishment 
Officer, University of East Anglia, 
Norwich. NOR 88C. with whom 
applications (one copy only), together 
with the names and addresses of 
three persons to whom reference 
may be made, should be lodged by 
9 June 1973. 


University of Kant at 
Canterbury 

FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Lecturer in Interdisciplinary Studies 

Applications are invitad for the 
above poet with effect from 1st 
October 1973. or a suitable date to 
be arranged. 

The Interdisciplinary Studies pro¬ 
gramme involves the preparation and 
teaching of a number of courses, 
each dealing with a particular topic 
(e.g. Development. Race Relations, 
Technology and Society) and each 
the responsibility of a single lecturer. 
Whilst consideration wilt be given to 
applicants proposing suitable new 
topics, it is hoped to fill the vacancy 
with an applicant whose interest lies 
in the area of 

THE ENVIRONMENT 

Further particulars and application 
forms may be obtained from Mr J. 
Reilly. Cornwallis Building. The 
University. Canterbury. Kent. Com¬ 
pleted application forms (three 
copies) should be received not later 
than 25th May 1973. (Quote 
A19/73 I 


University of Aberdeen 

Research Fellow —School of 
Agriculture 

Applications are invited for this 
post financed by tha Meat and 
Livestock Commission The success¬ 
ful applicant will work with Pro¬ 
fessor G. R Allen (and an associate 
in a Continental University) on Price 
Formation for Meat in the European 
Economic Community with special 
reference to Belgium. Franca. 
Germany and Holland. He will 
evaluate the structure, conduct and 
performance of wholesaling and 
retailing but will concentrate on 
factors determining seasonal and 
annual variations in marketing 
margins The post is suitable for 
an economist specialising in agricul¬ 
tural marketing or in the more 
general application of the theory of 
the firm and price analysis. Good 
command of French is dssirable. 
Appointment is for two years with 
salary according to qualifications, 
up to Cl.800 in the first ysar with 
normal University increment in the 
second, with superannuation. 
Contribution towards removal expen¬ 
ses will be available in certain cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Further particulars from the 
Secretary, University of Aberdeen, 
with whom applications (2 copies) 
should be lodged by 28 May 1973 


School of Agriculture Aberdeen 

The North of Scotland College of Agriculture and 
University of Aberdeen 

Applications are invited for a College-paid post in Marketing and Related 
Studies in the Economics Division. Head: Professor G. R. Allen. The work 
programme can include (1) feasibility studies for co-operative marketing. 
(2) appraisal of existing marketing systems, and (3) outlook analysis for 
livestock and other products important to Scottish agriculture. 

Salary, according to qualifications and experience, on the scales of Grade 111 
or Grade IV: 

Grade III £2.040 to £3.631 
Grade IV £1.345 to £1,878 

Federated Superannuation System for Universities. Medical Examination 
required. 

Forma of application, together with further particulars (Reference Number 
26/73) may be obtained from the Secretary. The North of Scotland College of 
Agriculture. School of Agriculture. 5B1 King Street. Aberdeen AB9 1UD. with 
whom applications should be lodged not fetor thin 28th May. 1973. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


PERSONAL 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT SCIENCES 

For tho attention of 

ENGINEERS 

SCIENTISTS 

TECHNOLOGISTS 

thinking of a career in industry but uncertain where to start. 

The Department of Management Sciences offers several two-year 
Postgraduate Studentships (worth C750 + fees) 

for graduates selected for the course for the degree of M.Sc. by Examination 
and Dissertation. This is a conversion course designed to Introduce good Honours 
Graduates of other disciplines to Management concepts It Involves an intensive 
two-term lecture course followed by an in-depth research project usually 
industrially based, and centred on a major functional management area. To 
ensure individual tuition and supervision, places are limited. Early application 
is therefore advisable but suitably qualified applicants will be considered 
throughout the summer. 

For those who do not receive an industrial studentship, or an S S.R C. Pool 
award, loans may be arranged. 

For furthor information and an application form, sand details 
of your education and industrial experience* If any* to 
Professor R. Smith* Chairman, Dapartmant of Managomont 
Sciences, U.M.I.S.T.* P.O. Box No. 88. Manchester. M0O 1QD. 




Statistician 


Tha CABLE AND WIRELESS GROUP, leader in 
international telecommunications, is seeking a young 
economics graduate with some statistical/econometnc 
background to augment the statistical survey division ol its 
Market Research and Forecasting Department In Central 
London. 

The work will be centred on short and medium term 
forecasting and will include some research involving 
simple econometrics. A computer terminal is available. 

This is an interesting career appointment, the commencing 
salary will be by negotiation, followed by progressive 
scales, with excellent conditions of service including 
generous leave and pension arrangements. Sports and 
Social activities are encouraged through our pleasant 
riverside club at Twickenham. 

Please write for application form to: 



Personnel Officer (Recruitment). 
Dept. A696/B43 
Cable and Wireless Limited, 
Mercury House, 

Theobalds Road. 

LONDON WC1X8RX. 


V 



Total Telecommunication 




For furthor 
announcements 
mo pageo 
5. 91, IIS to 120 
and 122 


Eylao and Partners 
International 

Eyles and Partners international, 
eat. 192S. Verbatim conference 
reporters/interpreters Journalistic 
editing of scripts for publishers. 
Professional tape tianscribing. pre¬ 
sentation electric duplicating, trans¬ 
lating. Private coaching (shorthand 
to verbatim speeds). 3 Highgate 
High Street. N6 5JT. 01-34B4791 
(24-hour answering). 


MONEY MAKES 
MONEY- 

IF you have the time 
... and the knowledge 
... and the experience 
... and the flair 

At Roberts Wilkie we combine these factors into 
a personal portfolio management service for 
individuals with funds of £ 5,000 or upwards. 
Our organisation caters specifically for the needs 
of many investors, such as businessmen, profes¬ 
sional and retired people, and others, who may 
lack the time, experience, or perhaps even the 
desire, to look after their own investments. 

We believe that if you have funds of more than 
£ 5,000 they are too valuable to be managed on a 
part-time basis. In today’s increasingly volatile 
and confusing conditions, investments simply 
DO NOT LOOK AFTER THEMSELVES. 
In fact, the investment of money is no different 
from any other business in that it requires the 
fixing of specific goals, planning, and continual 
supervision. 

Our aim is to help you make the most of your 
assets through active, day-to-day management - 
in other words to offer you those benefits which 
traditionally have been reserved for only a small 
minority of very wealthy individuals. 

If you are interested in joining with those who 
find our service both convenient and profitable, 
write or phone Chris Roberts or Jon Wilkie at 
Roberts Wilkie Limited, Regent House, Victoria 
Street, Windsor, Berkshire - Telephone 
Windsor 51122 . 
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USA 

Planning penotration of the tough but 
rich USA market f Or already active 
there but having problems f USA 
experienced. successful. broad 
spectrum. trouble shooting Chief 
Executive. English, 42, with legal 
and Marketing background, currently 
engaged in substantial mass market 

PRIVATE BANK 
100% OWNERSHIP FOR SALE 

Fully Chartered Offshore Bank ready to operate in all facets 
of International Banking including granting of Confidential 
Numbered Accounts All forms of Underwriting, Letters of 
Credit and Guarantees Very wide powers developed from 
Swiss Banking practices 

Authorised Capital equivalent U S $1 Million with no 
Government requirements with respect to Paid In Capital. 

Representative Offices and Personnel in the Far East. North 
America and Europo with computerised International Admini¬ 
stration and Clearing Account Facilities Full compliment 
of Stationery including Internal Forms. Account Applications, 
etc Bonk has never traded and has no liabilities of any nature, 
continuity of Charter guaranteed. Location of Incorporation 
guarantees very low Taxation. All Legal and Representative 
Fees are pre paid until 1974 

Full Price U.S $25,000. 

Vendors have instructed Counsel to process enquiries from 
bona fide Principals only and to ignore replies from unauthor 
ised agents 

Please reply in strictest confidence fo Box 2596 


international operations craves 
stimulation and scope of again pro 
curing success tor a realistic British 
venture no matter how small or 
problematical it may now be 
Please communicate guaranteed uf 
strictest professional confidence to 
Box 2599 
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BUSINESS 


YOUR OFFICE 
IN BRUSSELS! 

completely equipped with 
secretariat (4 languages), 
switchboard and telex, 
domiciliating, etc. 


OFFICE AT YOUR DIS¬ 
POSAL FOR 1 DAY TO 1 
YEAR. 


EUROPEAN OFFICE 
SYSTEMS S.A. 

33 rue du CongrAs. B-1000, 
Brussels, Belgium. 

Tel: 18.50.0S. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


noranda 

DIVIDEND NOTICE 

NOTICE is hereby given that a 
quarterly dividend of Thirty 
Five Cents (35c) per share 
Canadian funds, has been de¬ 
clared by the Directors of 
Nnranda Mines Limited, pay¬ 
able June 15. 1973 to Share¬ 
holders of record May 11, 
1973. 

By Order of the Board, 

R. C. ASHENHURST, 
Secretary 

Toronto, Ontario, 

April 27, 1973. 

V J 

EDUCATION 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A lac 
ture entitled "Social Structure and 
Political Participation in the United 
States" will be delivered by Pro¬ 
fessor M. Janowitz (Chicago) at 
5 p.m. on 18th May at the London 
School of Economics and Political 
Science Houghton Street. Aldwych, 
W.C 2. ADMISSION FREE. 

WITHOUT TICKET 

Academic Registrar 

Home Study Tuition 
BSc(Econ) LI B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of London Specially 
prepared courses for tho Federation 
of Stock Exchanges, for Accountancy. 
Company Secretaryship, Law. Cost¬ 
ing. Banking. Insurance Marketing. 
GCE Also many thoroughly useful 
(non-exam) courses in Business 
Subiects. 

Write today for details or advice, 
stating subjects in which interested. 

Metropolitan College 

IDept G92I, St Albans, or call at 
30 Queen Victoria Street. London 
FC4N4SX Tel 01-248 6874 
(Founded 1910) 

Accredited by the Council for the 
Accreditation of Correspondence 


Independent Careers Limited offer 
unlimited advice add opportunity 
for a future in self-employment. 
Write Box 2598. 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 91,116 
to 121 


FAIRS 



1st GREEK 
MARBLE MIR 
THESSALONIKI 

June 10 - 17 , *973 


Participation on a large 
scale of Greek 
enterprises: quarrying, 
processing and 
marketing marble 
| sculpture and trade 

I 

Information: 
Thessaloniki 
International Pair 
Telex: 291 
Cables: POIRiNT 
Thessaloniki 
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Now we’re flying the big new DC-10 


But thaft only one small reason for flying Air Afrique. 


From a big international airline, 
you'd expect a big international 
aircraft. 

That's why we've been 
flying ourtravellers in luxurious 
great DC-8's these last few years 
But we’re now going one bigger, 
one faster, one more luxurious with 
thenewDC-10 And that's only one 
small reason for flying Air Afrique. 
There are plenty more. 


Starting with a now, com¬ 
puterised reservation service that will 
soon be making your booking fast 
and easy. 

Continuing with a new, more 
restful interior decor that helps you 
relax. French-style cooking to a 
standard you wouldn’t think 
attainable at 30,000 ft. Efficient, 
unobtrusive, courteous service 
And finishing in any number of 
places Just look at our list We fly 
from Europe to Africa. Africa to 
Europe Africa to the U.S.A As well 


as the one you first thought of. 

Alrica to Africa 

For reservations, please 
call our general sales 
agents, UT A French Airlines, 
at L ondon. 01 -629 6114 . 
Manchester, 061-834 7891 . 
Birmingham, 071-236 2931 , 
Glasgow,041 -221 2101 

Europe’s biggest coverage of 
Africa in association with UTA. 
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Our new man-on-the-spot 
in Strasbourg can help you keep 
your cash flowing smoothly. 

r hr manager of our new Strasbourg branch 
sols up rash management programs that 
rrratr a hrttri rash (low. f low. 7 By minimizing 
currency float, speeding up collections and 
providing prompt,prrcisr computer information 
to facilitate all transactions. 

But he’s more than jum an expert on cash, 
f le knows local labor conditions, f le’s familiar 
with local Business tcchnic|ues. He’s accjiiamlcd 
w ith people who make the policies and the 
decisions And with the global facilities of Bank 
of America at his command, he has connections 
all over the international marketplace. So 
wherhet vour organization is interested in get¬ 
ting your cash to flow smoothly in Strasbourg, 
or improving your financial footing on the other 
stele of rile world, it sjust good business to see 
our local man-on-the-spot, soon. 




BANKob AMERICA 
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Getting nasty 

Iceland is trying to hot ill) 
the cod war and British 
skippers are pulling out. The 
only workable solution, applied 
in other fishing grounds, is to 
ration the catch, page 104. 


The image war 

The Heath Government is un¬ 
loved, but its supporters in 
the country should recognise 
just how great a prize is now 
within the Tory party's grasp. 
It will be all the more attain¬ 
able if Mr Benn’s image con¬ 
tinues to loom behind Mr 
Wilson’s in deciding Labour’s 
policies, page 11. The Tories 
edged up in the metropolitan 
district elections, page ;jo. The 
trade figures are looking bright 
again, page 83. Lour ho is a 
bad scene all round, though- 
one of British capitalism's 
uglier faces is its resentment 
of conspicuous success — as 
Mr Tiny Rowland has found 
out, page 87. 



Richard’s new court 

The reconstructed White 
House team that President 
Nixon has to live with now 
has a very different style from 
the one he was accustomed to, 
page 13. The Ellsberg nial 
Hops, page 49. 

The Watergate hits the dollar 
and starts a gold fever, page 
88. It's been good for gold 
shares, too, page 117. In Wall 
Street the mud thickens, 
page 11 z. American offshore 
funds were in poor shape 
anyway, page 120. A move to 
bring dollars home, page 108. 


Qpddafi at home 

When Libya’s leader speaks a 
lot of people come to listen, 
page 35. And particularly the 
oil companies, page 111. 


Getting together 

France wants to catch up with 
the other nuclear powers, but 
Mr Ileath should remind M 
Pompidou it would make 
more sense if Britain and 
France went it together, page 
18 


That halo 

Poverty and hunger had al¬ 
ready dimmed it, now some 
juggling with India’s supreme 
court casts a new shadow- 
over Mrs Gandhi, page 14. 
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The Allegro test 

British Leyland has ensured 
that its new Allegro car is easy 
to make--rather easier than it 
is to drive, page 91. The 
Japanese are going off cars a 
bit, page 108. And some engin¬ 
eers are going a bit off the 
Wankel engine, page 84. 
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Letters 


The Watergate 

Sik —Oh, come off it! All the Watergate 
thing consists o! at bottom is a political 
espionage job. Would you have been as 
outraged had the job been done as it used 
to be done by personal infiltration of a spy 
into the other guy’s organisation? Does the 
technology make it a bigger crime? 

The truth about Watergate is that any¬ 
one who dares to challenge the press, no 
matter who, can be brought to his knees. 
President Nixon threatened the press. The 
press then inflated a trivial incident into a 
monster crime. Stole an election, my eye. 

If you really want to view with alarm, 
consider the power of the press in a 
democracy with an independent television 
system, subject to absolutely no control and 
violently monopolistic. (Three major net¬ 
works; local stations are powerless.) 
Traditionally, we haven’t worried too much. 
Powerful governments constrained powerful 
networks and vice versa and the public 
interest was relatively safe. 

But when it is demonstrated that 
government is helpless in the face of a 
vindictive press, I’m frightened. Even a 
very good foreign policy and a domestic 
policy that, whatever its limitations, was 
just what the common man wanted weren't 
enough to protect the most powerful politi¬ 
cian in the world from an attack over 
trivia. A disastrous attack, too, which is 
making drastic domestic policy changes. 

Most of us have thought Big Brother 
would appear m the White House. We were 
wrong. He lives in a New York newsroom. 
— Yours faithfully, 

Tallahassee, Florida Kohi-.k i L. Thokn ion 

Sir- - 1 read with interest your view (May 
12th) that President Nixon will request Mr 
Brezhnev’s help to get him out of the 
Watergate mess. Docs this mean we can 
expea all Mr Nixon’s accusers shortly to 
disappear without trace, and will not only 
cease to exist but will never have existed— 
a useful little import of Russian technical 
knowhow?—Yours faithfully, 

Hertford M. A. Mam.in.ski 

Sir While it is true as you state (May 
5th) that “President Johnson’s secretary, 
when Mr Johnson was leader of the Senate, 
made money unlawfully and later went to 
jail for it,” you have your time-frame a bit 
scrambled. While Mr Bobby Baker un¬ 
doubtedly used his alleged status with Mr 
Johnson as a vehicle for his upward 
financial mobility, he did so after his boss 
had been cast into the dungeon of the Vice 
Presidency. Indeed, when Baker was con¬ 
victed President Johnson observed to me 
that the former had been seduced by leisure, 
that when he worked for Johnson as de 
ifaao Senate Democratic whip “Bobby 


didn’t have time to steal—hell, he didn’t 
have time to lurinatel.” 

Oddly enough, the one post facto scandal 
of the Johnson administration involved 
Otto Kerner, Governor of Illinois, whom 
President Johnson appointed a federal 
judge. Kerner, who was recently convicted 
of various offences, struck most of us as 
the man who would appear if one sent to 
central casting for “Mr Clean”. -Yours 
faithfully, 

Weston, Mass John P. Roche 

Sir- As a Republican and a strong sup¬ 
porter of Mr Nixon, I wish to lodge a 
strenuous protest against the tenor and 
the outright falseness of many of the state¬ 
ments in the article “A question of 
authority” (April 28th). 

Only an uninformed, superficial writer 
could possibly imply the buying, rigging or 
deceiving of the 49 states which supported 
Mr Nixon for re-election in 1972. The 
American people, both Republicans and 
Democrats, went to the polls, not in 
response to some secret wire-pulling, but 
freely to show an overwhelming support for 
Republican party principles and a repudia¬ 
tion of the Democrat party’s left-wing prin¬ 
ciples. 

Your implications as to the possible 
failure of the forthcoming “new Atlantic 
charter” because of lack of faith in the 
American system also are unrealistic and 
naive. And have no fears about 1976. The 
American people will again make their own 
choice just as they have over the past two 
centuries, and the President who emerges 
will be a president freely elected by those 
people. - - Yours faithfully, 

FI Segundo, California W. E. Rockwell., Jr 


Drugs 

Sir- Dr. Barlovatz’s letter (May 5th) con¬ 
cerning the pharmaceutical industry 
contains some remarkable inaccuracies. 
For example, the British health service 
pharmaceutical bill represents only 0.4 
per cent of gnp, rather than the 3 per cent 
quoted by l>r Barlovatz. The figure for 
Belgium is of the same order and in neither 
case is the proportion “steadily rising”, 
as he states. It has been estimated that the 
use of generic “equivalents” instead of 
branded preparations would reduce costs 
by less than 5 per cent rather than by 90 
per cent, as claimed. Nor is it the industry's 
“policy” to introduce new mixtures or 
packages of “old chemicals” rather than 
to develop entirely new pharmaceutical 
chemical entities, and it is quite mistaken 
to claim that “real advances are decidedly 
rare”. About 70 per cent of current phar¬ 
maceutical sales in the prescription sector 
arc based on new chemical entities intro¬ 
duced within the past 10 years.—Yours 
faithfully, 

Ijyndon, Wl E. B. Teesdalf. 

Director, Association of the British 
Pharmaceutical Industry 

Sir —Surely, the Monopolies Commission 
would be the first to deny that “. . . Roche 
would probably have got a much better 
deal if it had been prepared to strike a 


reasonable bargain with the Department 
of Health ana Social Security. By being 
wholly intransigent, it irritated the Govern¬ 
ment into imposing much stronger sanctions 
than civil servants might have invoked if 
they were negotiating round a table” (April 
14th). If the commission's report is to have 
any significance its conclusions must be 
objective if it is not to be regarded as simply 
an extension of the strong arm of the 
Government. —Yours faithfully, 

Manchester H-J. Run- 


Guernica 

Sir —Is Mr Brian Crozier (Letters, May 
5th) seeking to be more franquist than 
Franco? The “hoary” Nationalist myth 
that Guernica was destroyed by its own 
Basques is today no longer propagated by 
the regime. 

Mr Crozier may not have had the 
opportunity (as I have) to speak to survivors 
of the holocaust still living in Guernica. 
But I would refer him to a book entitled 
“Arde Guernica” (“Guernica Burns"), 
written by a Spanish journalist, Vicente 
Talon, published in Madrid in 1970 and 
freely on sale. 

Senor Talon spent some years gathering 
all the available evidence and documenta¬ 
tion, plus photographs, from Basque, 
Spanish government and German sources, to¬ 
gether with eyewitness accounts from sur¬ 
vivors. His conclusion was that Guernica was 
attacked, first with high explosives, then 
with fire bombs, by the Nazi Condor 
Squadron, based at Vutoria. The operation 
was undertaken on direct orders from 
Luftwaffe headquarters in Germany with¬ 
out the prior knowledge of General Franco’s 
headquarters in Salamanca. 

Significantly, a vital bridge which would 
have been destroyed if, as Mr Crozier 
maintains, the Basques razed the town to 
cover their retreat, was not touched. The 
Germans aimed at the populated centre 
exclusively. 

Can one have any more confidence in 
his aesthetic judgment on Picasso than 
in his historical accuracy?—Yours faithfully, 
Madrid Harold Sieve 


Arab oil 

Sir —An important factor in the future of 
the Arab world, whose development in the 
face of its tremendous wealth has been 
extensively discussed in your columns (May 
5th), is what happens when the world no 
longer needs oil? Thirty years before atomic 
power was a reality, few thought it a 
possibility. Since then, the increasing rate 
of innovation, and government awareness 
of the energy problems we face, has made 
it likely that we shall have fusion power 
by 2000. This would be an almost unlimited 
supply of energy, making oil as redundant 
as a fuel as candles are now. 

By then, though, the Arab countries will 
be enormously wealthy from their oil sales; 
this will provide them with economic, 
political and military power. It will be 
surprising if the developed world is happy 
to let the Arabs use power based on pre¬ 
viously earned wealth. For example. 
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assuming a monetary system based on paper 
assets, the West might choose to destroy 
Arab wealth by simply refusing to accept 
its existence. The Arab world will want to 
preserve its power, yet threats to turn off 
oil supplies will cease to carry any danger. 
An explosive situation, to say the least! — 
Yours faithfully, 

London, SW14 Oiri.mian Hi Lion 

Sir— -The scramble for oil is on, with no 
holds barred, and every analysis in depth 
will point inescapably towards the inter¬ 
nationalisation of this energy source under 
direct control of the l 'niled Nations in 
order to ensure working quotas for consumer 
countries and ceiling prices for the producers. 
There is no other way to break the monopoly 
blackmail over the blood supply for the 
industrial circulatory processes of the entire 
world. 

You show no sign of having grasped the 
fact that, whatever the internal pressures 
and distractions, the United States will not 
tolerate another takeover in Saudi Arabia 
or Kuwait like the Libyan debacle, in which 
the laying of the red carpet for Colonel 
Qaddali constituted an unwarranted inter¬ 
ference by the West in the internal affairs 
of Libya by making it impossible for more 
representative opposition to eliminate the 
insignificant military clique dominated by 
Colonel Qaddafi. 

The insatiable political and Islamic fervour 
of the colonel will find plenty to feed on 
should western oil policy secure the reduc¬ 
tion of Israel as a Middle Hast force and 
leave the way clear for the joint Libyan- 
Egyptian-Syrian takeover of Saudi Arabia 
and Kuwait. The currency reserves of this 
combination would reduce Europe and the 
United States to poor relations.— Yours 
faithfully, 

London, HC2 A. L. Doi.iano 


Islam and morality 

Sir—W hen your Libya article (April 21st) 
mentioned the "more savage aspects of 
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Koranic law,” doubtless you had in mind 
the whipping of adulterers and cutting off 
the hands of confirmed thieves. In a world 
where adultery and thievery are nothing 
exceptional, this would, of course, seem 
harsh; and one might further ask whether 
it is opportune to apply the adamantine 
letter of a millennial law, even though 
sacred and venerable as the framework of 
a vast civilisation, under modern conditions 
which compromise its salutary intentions 
and efficacy. 

However, to call these sanctions “savage” 
is merely to reveal the profanity and, 
indeed, savagery of the age. Your paper is 
lucid enough in regard to politics and 
economics but often exhibits a leaden 
density before metaphysics and religion. - 
Yours faithfully, 

New York Miciiafi.Caktrr 

Africa 

Sir —Although 1 agree with Dorris Muir’s 
contention (Letters, April 21st) that the 
English medium papers in South Africa 
often carry “virulent letters about govern¬ 
ment policies”, I feel that her letter is 
guilty of a serious omission. 

The vast majority of letters published in 
the South African press are unsigned, 
carrying only a loosely descriptive nom de 
plume. Those letters which do carry a 
signature are never concerned with any¬ 
thing other than the most innocuous (to the 
government) of subjects. 

The propensity of correspondents to the 
press to divulge their true names in print 
is a good indication of the degree to which 
the concept of freedom of speech is 
honoured in the country concerned - 
Yours faithfully, 

Glasgow J. M. Bryson 

Sir- Dr J. A. Hutchinson (Letters, April 
14th) is woefully ignorant of the true posi¬ 
tion in Rhodesia and South Africa when 
she states: “ ... it would almost certainly 
be highly dangerous for any individual in 
Rhodesia or South Africa to venture to 
publish anti-goveruincnt views in the press.” 

The Rhodesia Herald, the Salisbury daily 
paper, has just published my letter which 
was strongly critical of our prime minister 
and government on two important recent 
issues, the closing of the Zambian border 
and the case of journalist I’eter Niesewand. 
In South Africa, also, anti-government 
letters are published regularly without fear 
of any repercussion on the writer.- -Yours 
faithfully, 

Salisbury, Rhodesia John I„ Cowan 

Public transport and 
private enterprise 

Sir- -Your article on the new GLC’s trans¬ 
port policies (April 21st) recommended 
the use of part-time drivers or private 
entrepreneurs to run new minibuses and 
other novel and flexible bus services. 

Readers of your journal who are in the 
transport industry may be interested to 
know that a “many-to-many” on-demand 
dial-a-bus service will commence operation 
in Adelaide in June 1973, operated by a 


private company. The service will comple¬ 
ment the existing public transport network, 
servicing a 100 sq. mile area; fares will be 
set at a level between present bus and 
taxi rates. 

Although the background studies were 
undertaken by the state government, a 
private operator was selected to operate 
the service for operational and economic 
reasons. A private company showed con¬ 
siderable initiative in developing a scheme 
of operations and putting it forward to the 
government for consideration. 

The dial-a-bus service will not be sub¬ 
sidised (except for pensioner concession 
fares) but it will receive publicity and 
technical back-up from government 
agencies. It will be regarded as experimental 
for the first six months, but once the 
operator collects his first fares the success 
or failure of the experiment will be 
measured by private enterprise criteria. 
We believe that such on-the-ground ex¬ 
periments can prove more (and cost less) 
than paper investigations and further 
studies. 

South Australia has encouraged co¬ 
operation between the public and private 
sectors in transport, so it is probably 
easier to introduce this new service in 
Adelaide than in many British cities where 
local authorities have had a monopoly of 
local transport operation for 70 years 
or more and where the trends to the 
nationalisation of bus companies and the 
formation of metropolitan transport 
authorities are gradually eliminating the 
private bus operator. On the other hand, 
the tram and bus services in some towns 
now merged into the new metro councils 
(eg, Dewsbury and Wakefield) have been 
operated for years by private companies 
(now National Bus Company). Perhaps 
there will be enough representation on the 
new councils to put the case for private 
operation when new and different public 
transport services are required. - Yours 
faithfully. 

Adelaide Dfrfk Scrap ion 

Director-General 
of T ransport 


Wall Street 

SiR—May I correct the impression left with 
readers of your unit trust analysis (April 
13th) that Hill Samuel’s Dollar Trust had 
been heavily invested in lower-quality United 
Stales stocks? The trust has, in fact, been 
invested mainly in securities with above- 
average long-term growth prospects—such 
as IBM, Minnesota Mining, Eastman 
Kodak and Moore. Anticipating Wall Street 
not too inaccurately earlier this year, we 
went substantially liquid while at the 
same time investing in some utilities with 
better defensive characteristics. To be 
chided, therefore, for “still” having large 
holdings of utilities is a little unjust. In¬ 
cidentally, the Dollar Trust has been alter¬ 
nating between first and second position 
among the six strictly comparable unit 
trusts invested in North America. —Yours 
faithfully, 

London, EC2 Jambs Fox 
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to see. He’s something else your bank doesn’t have. 
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From now on, any day you want 

to fly 7S7 to Miami, 

you needn't go without 
BQA.C care. 



747 to Miami any day of the week. 
Leave London at 1 pm, arrive 
Miami at 5.20 pm local time -feeling 
like only BOAC can make yon feel. 


Well take good care of you. 
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The image war 


The unloved Government carries on. It is out o| touch, 
as any casual reading of the newspapers ieveals, with 
the housewives, the students, the economists, the voting 
couples seeking ,t home, Mr Powell, the unions, the 
institutions of the City, the voteis, the Protestants of 
llister (and, it goes without saying, the Catholics, loo;, 
its own backbenchers, the Australians, the French and 
the Russians, and, ol course, the media. Apparent!) there 
never was a government so out of touch. I he politic al 
nadirs of the late Nero, bthehed and Arthur James 
Balfour were, by comparison, mere blips on the great 
radar scicin of histoiy. It is true that it has got an econo¬ 
mic boom. But much ol the Btitish intelligentsia is unused 
to a boom and distrusts it ; much of the Torv parts it •self 
behaves as if it hadn't got its thoughts straight on growth 
and heartily wished the whole thing would go away until 
it had. 

The modern Conservatives, though perking up at the 
new trade (iguics, have little confidence in themselves. 11 
they are arrogant it is the arrogance of self-doubt. Most 
of the time they arc just cowed. For a moment Mr I ony 
Benn touched them on the raw when he accused them 
of trying to denationalise Rolls-Royce: nothing is 
further from them than the intention of denationalising 
anything. If the idea is broached of delaying Maphn 
airport for want of belter evidence or denying Concoidc 
its daily ,Ctm, oi if it is discovered that the life-style ol 
Mr Tiny Rowland rtf Lonrho happens to be different 
from that of commuters in (’.beam, the modern I my 
party sees the mark of Cain etched on its forehead. 
The Tory party no longer behaves like a parly bmn 
to govern, and Lhat in itself is no bad thing, but it w 
not a good thing if it does not understand just how \v< 11 it 
is doing —and can go on doing. 

These doubts are a surprise to the Prime Ministci. 
who has just experienced a day or two with the pally 
at its most nerveless in Scotland (see page 23,;, so 
lhat every lime he speaks nowadays it is as if he were 
bellowing into the car trumpet of an ageing and failing 
relative. With the cantankerousness of politicians (anti 
leader-writers) who are. accustomed to one sort of 


economic crisis and whose mlelletiual reflexes respond 
to lit. other stimuli, Tones in the (luminous ami the umn- 
1 1 v n fuse to believe in their licaits that the lapicls they 
ate approaching ate other than the old. lainili.u ones 
in which the boat has been swamped cvc.y tune wine 

I Their instinct is not to tisk it. to draw baik again. 
So thev listen with resignation when f.alimn men and 
Labour publicists allinn that it is indeed the old iotky 
stretch wheic the Wilson and Callaghan expedition 
foundered in its day. But it is not 

Biilain L now in Europe. The pound is Homing 'I lie 
sterling area is being sloughed off. Ciowth is being 
sustained while a pi ices and incomes policy is in being. 
The restraint on wage inflation has smvived its Inst 
set ions challenge. Tlirie arc signs that the growth is 

now, in some pail, heiommg cxpml-lcd. Biilam is in 
a better position to keep its expoil pi ices competitive 
than many of its compciitois .ne The terms of trade 
win mme likely to remain steady, m improve, than 

thev aie to get woise. If the I’oiv parly doe-- not know 

what it wants to do with this ennsideiable eonjunetme 
of good judgment and good lurk, it will indeed have 
lost the neive to govern II I.abmu had been in powei 
and Mr Wilson had still had his health and stieiigth, 
if Mr Callaghan had had an admoniloiv linger to wag 
and Mr Healey (ould law his voice above a whisper, 
what would thev not have made ol such an achieve¬ 
ment . J And the Toiics. let alone the (ountiv, would 

have believed them. 

Ending the siege mentality 

II nevei does to lake good now fm gianlcd. and 
thru* are major decisions that the Covcinmcnl has to 
reach in the coming months which will vet make or 
laeak its poliiv. Iheie is no 01 c avion now to 1 ill” the 
bells. But the apprehension ol ninth ol the lory party, 
its instinctive urge mentality, cannot be tight. It places 
the onus of self-conlidem e too nuiili on the 1’iiine 
Minister and. in p.iit. on Mi Baiber. What Mi Heath 
is like in adversity is common knowledge . what he will 
be like in prosperity - il that continues is a matter 
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for speculation. But the Tories arc doing themselves an 
injury by seeming to be the nervous party. The next 
general election is probably no more than 18 months 
away. The Conservatives are not going to win it by 
keeping their fingers crossed and their backs safely to 
the wall. They arc committed now to 5 per cent growth 
and all that it means ; they are identified with it, and 
with nothing else as important or as populai. They not 
only need to learn to justify it as their central policy, 
they need to learn to enjoy it. They are not good at that. 
Not even Mr Harold Macmillan carried off anything 
as vulgar as affluence to the party’s entire satisfaction. 

For once the intelligentsia, and especially parts of the 
Tory intelligentsia, starts to question the growth idea 
(as if the Club of Rome weie still alive and lunching 
with Mr Powell), it will be turned into a pretty mundane 
thing. British people do not adiniie entiepreneurs 01 
understand much about profits, as Americans still do ; 
they seldom have the flair of the French or the pleasure 
of the Germans when they do get better oil ; for 25 
years they have had to develop other virtues for them¬ 
selves. and some of the middle class, particularly, may¬ 
be reluctant to identify with anything else. It is important 
that the Tories go on bringing the benefits of growth 
to the old and the low-paid. They are making mon- 
friends there than the intelligentsia has grasped yet. It 
is this sort of face that will be remembered when those 
of all the Lonrho directors are forgotten. 

F.ven so. the Government's main appeal, and where it 
stands to make its decisive gains in the next 18 months if 
its policy succeeds, is to the better-trained, better-placed 
skilled or semi-skilled working class, the families who 
do not see the car as an agent of pollution, who actually 
prefer their television to be in colour, who use caravan 
sites in the Lake District because they like it and do 
not turn their noses up at tourists because they take 
Silver Wing holidays themselves. It may be arili- 
environmental and philistine, but it is a popular cause 
that will not be stopped by a fiat denial, whether the 
denial comes from Labour or Liberal ot Homes Before 
Roads or Peter Simple or whoever. It can, however, 
be persuaded into commonsensical channels by a Tory 
party that shows it does not despise what its own 
economic policy will bring about. 

Autumn election ? 

Tory apprehension does not sit well, either, with the 
next negotiation with the unions. Many Tories are still 
so impressed by the failures of 1970-72 that they cannot 
bring themselves to believe that the militants were 
Stopped this year because the Government stood up 
to them and the public would not indulge them (even 
when the British Medical Association and such had the 
white flag ready). It is no great exaggeration to say 
that one of the primary union concerns of the moment 
is not so much to stiffen the sinews for the battle of 
stage three as to ensure that any sort of understanding, 
open or tacit, with the Government does not become 
apparent in time for Mr Heath to call an autumn 
election. That may be the wrong side of fanciful for 
many union leaders, as is the interpretation of the metro¬ 


politan district council elections a week ago (see page 
30) as a repetition of what happened between the 
borough and county elections in 1958. There are appal¬ 
ling sticking points ahead with the unions, or at least 
with certain unions. What is new this year is that the 
Government will be talking with an established growth 
record behind it. Mr Wilson never had that when he 
was trying to find something in place of strife. 

Selsdon Bonn v. Consensus Ted 

That is the Conservative image. The Tories’ lesser 
success this year, driven home this week, has been to 
bestow on the Labour party the image of Mr Benn. It 
has not, of course, required a conspiracy by Sir Michael 
Fraser and Mr Douglas Hurd to lead the Labour party 
by the hand to its own McGovern. Nor has it been 
Mr Wilson’s doing. He is fighting on the right side now 
to stop the adoption of nationalisation policies that would 
frighten the electorate away, but it may be too late. It 
is Mr Benn and his instant reactions that the country 
is coming to identify as Labour’s authentic voice. 

There is no doubt that Mr Wilson has understood better 
than most of his critics in the long passing of the months 
since June, 1970, how unlikely it was that the Labour 
party would survive as intact as it has if he had not 
behaved as he did. It is arguable that Mr Wilson might 
have succeeded on another tack if he had been able to 
begin it immediately after the election, but he could 
not. There are still regular sounds of tearing and rend¬ 
ing, but he has held much of the parcel together. Now 
that the Tories have identified Mr Benn with the left¬ 
wing's programme and there has been a set-to (sec page 
28 j in the shadow cabinet and national executive Mr 
Wilson has been helped to give extra credibility to his role 
of the philosopher-king. But it is not an easy part. 
It will not just be the Tory publicists but the Labour- 
left that will perpetually be trying to clothe him in 
the robes of Benneiy. 

Mr Benn is active and ambitious ; his interest in the 
up to date is not spurious ; his identification with the 
left wing, and the support he has carried there, will 
be a primary factor in the struggle for Mr Wilson’s 
succession. Mr Wilson is not going to step down in the 
next 18 months for Mr Benn or anyone else, but what 
he has to guard against is the Bonn forces’ domination 
of party policy, and of what would then become the 
roi faineant, before both election and succession. For 
two years after June, 1970, Mr Wilson found it possible, 
pretty well whenever he chose, to occupy the central 
ground against Mr Heath, Mr Davies, Mrs Thatcher, 
Selsdon Man and the rest. Since the autumn he has 
faced Consensus Ted and his image has not been quite 
the same. Now Mr Benn looms above the ruck behind 
him, not exactly trying on the crown but not resisting 
Tory- or other inquiries about his hat size either. The 
war of the images is on. Mr Benn has acquired a version 
of Sir Alec’s glasses and an adaptation of Mr Wilson’s 
pipe. He belongs, in very fact, to the unhappy 1960s, 
like the cast of mind he represents and the policies he 
sponsors. His rise to notoriety is another earnest of 
the Conservatives’ present opportunity. 
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The court of Richard the Third 

As President Nixon tries to put his Administration together again, it is plain 
that his White House style can never be the same 


If, as it is best to assume, Mr Nixon remains President, 
his Administration in the next 44 months will necessarily 
be rather different from what he planned for himself in 
the grand mood of his second inauguration four months 
ago. Practically speaking there will be a third Nixon 
Administration. 

Leaving aside their mere number, the men he has 
lost include most of the rather special breed that attended 
him through his various campaigns, men whose under¬ 
standing of the country may have been confined to the 
mechanics of its political institutions hut who did specialise 
in understanding President Nixon. Their time is going 
to be taken up in keeping out, or failing to keep out, 
of jail, and when they look for jobs again it will not 
lx 1 in the White House. There is no sign of any great 
rush of candidates to replace them. Mr Nixon’s men, in 
consolidating their control of the White House and of 
the executive branch, disillusioned and drove out a good 
many who could have been useful to him now. 

The jobs that were, such a short time ago, the most 
sought-after in the world can be filled, obviously enough, 
but if there are debts of gratitude created they will be 
owed by the President to the jobholder instead of, as 
has been usual, the other way round. Mr Elliot Richard¬ 
son, viewing the ghastly scene around him with manifest 
distaste, has a chance to rise to national leadership but 
also a chance to come a fearful cropper. His chief 
immediate task is to assure, the Senate every morning 
that, as Attorney General, he will not obstruct justice 
or condone crime : not much nxim for gratitude there. 

In present circumstances the legal jobs are about the 
w'orst. Mr Leonard Garment’s survival as the mute voice 
of culture and enlightenment in the old White House 
was always a source of amazement: now Mr Nixon, his 
old partner, has remembered that Mr Garment is a lawyer 
and has put him to work as special counsel. Mr Fred 
Buzhardt, who has come from the Defence Department 
to replace the disgraced Mr John Dean as counsel to the 
President, is a hard-line conservative former political pro¬ 
fessional from South Garolina, who might in happier days 
have been explaining how a southern strategy could 
keep the White House in Republican hands. But some 
of these southern reactionaries have a strong dislike of 
dirty tricks, and Mr Buzhardt has it in his favour that 
he was intolerant of the undercover work that, as it now 
appears, was being carried on under Mr Nixon’s authority 
almost from the beginning of his first Administration. 

Mr Schlcsingcr’s appointment as Secretary of Defence 
has to be taken as a mark of the President’s desperate 
situation. To say that is not to disparage Mr Schlesingcr, 
a man of altogether exceptional quality who had, however, 
only just embarked on the useful task of decimating and 
reorganising the Central Intelligence Agency. Unfortun¬ 
ately Mr Packard, a strong, public-spirited deputy 


secretary of defence in the first Nixon Administration, 
had not the stomach to return to Washington at the 
head of the defence department now. It is instructive to 
remember how lately Mr Packard’s was the lonely voice 
in the Nixon Administration, at a time when the Lock¬ 
heed loan was being arranged, against expanding the 
Lockheed bill into a huge fund to be made available 
at the Administration’s discretion to ailing industrial 
corporations generally. That, had it been passed, might 
have been a help to Mr Nixon’s fund-raisers last year. 

So it fell out that Mr Schlesingcr was urgently needed 
at the defence department and the direction of the Central 
Intelligence Agency had to be entrusted to an old pro¬ 
fessional CIA hand—a gtxxl one, but no better placed 
to conduct a root-and-branch reorganisation of his own 
team than was the last director, also a good man but a 
career officer, Mr Richard Helms, who has had to return 
from his new embassy in Teheran 1 o answer questions. 

The White House soldier 

The really key task, running the White Hou.se itself 
in place of Mr Halcleman, has produced the most reveal¬ 
ing appointment of all, that of General Alexander Haig, 
the fastest-rising professional soldier of modern times. 
When Mr Kissinger needed a military aide on becoming 
the President’s foreign policy adviser in 1969 he picked 
Colonel Haig, who has since been advanced four ranks 
to full general. In the frenzy of White House diplomatic 
activity that preceded the Vietnam cease-fire agree¬ 
ments. while Mr Kissinger was taken up with handling 
the North Vietnamese, General Haig (by then Mr 
Kissinger’s deputy and designated as vice-chief of the 
Army staff) had the job of reassuring and persuading 
the South Vietnamese, and it did begin to look as if 
he was working for the President directly. 

Being served by a very able professional officer who 
has been rapidly advanced by the presidential favour is 
not, however, likely to fed quite the same as being served 
by an advertising executive whose public career is totally 
identified with the President’s own. The effect on the 
White House staff is certain to be different—perhaps a 
feeling that business has to be dispatched rather than 
schemes promoted or power extended ? That would be 
useful. Still, it may fall short of the full needs of the 
presidency, which include a degree of awareness of public 
feeling and political forces for which a professional soldier 
is rarely the perfect conduit. 

A political feel may be provided by Mr John Connally 
in his rather odd capacity as part-time unpaid adviser 
to the President. Mr Connally, however, has cut himself 
off politically from his old parly, the Democrats: while, 
as for the Republicans, he has not been a Republican 
three weeks. 

Circumstances recommend a touch of modestv and 
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a willingness, indeed an anxiety, to listen to ordinary 
elected politicians which were absent from the second 
Nixon Administration even more markedly than from 
the first. What Mr George Ball calls “ America’s flirtation 
with gaullism ” has to end. Mr Nixon, as a matter of 
fact, managed at various times to recruit good staffs to 
handle his relations with Congress, but their efforts were 
usually wasted because of their lack of any relationship 
with him. They used to have to talk to Mr Ehrlichman 
or Mr Haldeman, and then only when they were lucky. 
Mr Nixon finds contact with people unsatisfactory, 
perhaps even painful, but if the next 44 months arc not 
to be a hunc-duck period he will need some way of 
directing his relations with Congress himself. 

That the exaggerated claims of executive power put 
forward so lately by men who understood neither the 
constitution nor the country have now to be dropped 
seems to go without saying. Congress will recover its 
nerve ; the courts have been closing in already on the 
abuse of the impoundment of congressionally voted funds 
(see page 52). Mr Nixon’s unilateral effort to treat the 
executive branch as if it were reorganised into four or 
five super-departments has been dropped, not because 
of congressional resistance but because Mr Haldeman and 
Mr Ehrlichman, who were to have run it, have had 
to go. The President is back where his predecessors were, 
wanting to have the. executive branch reorganised but 
discouraged by the difficulty of getting Congress to do it. 


The illusion that the job could be done by the President 
from his own resources has proved merely a source of 
wasted time. 

The government of the first and second Nixons was 
not only unwisely heedless of Congress and somewhat 
abusive of the judiciary, it was also unnecessarily con¬ 
temptuous of the established executive departments of 
the government. That the Office of Education knows 
more about schools than the White House staff ought 
never to have needed pointing out. The Bureau of 
Labour Statistics was not being a nuisance, but was 
performing a needed service, when it tried to enlighten 
the public in ways that annoyed Mr Nixon’s personal 
advisers. Mr Kissinger would have done well to listen 
to the State Department before he took up, on Mr Nixon’s 
behalf, an attitude to the Indian-Pakistani war of 1971 
that could not possibly serve American interests. 

President Nixon’s and Mr Kissinger’s diplomatic 
successes have been considerable, but a tiny group of 
elite diplomatic operators cannot do the whole work of 
conducting foreign relations, it can only pull off a coup 
here and there. It ends up relying on its brilliance and 
resource to do a job that needs an awareness of local 
facts and movements which only the bureaucrats can 
supply. In many ways a slightly more humble approach 
to the tasks of government and diplomacy could actually 
help the third Nixon Administration to end its days with 
some respectable achievements. 



The dimming halo 

Mrs Gandhi has lost the popularity she won in India by her victory over 
Pakistan, and missed the chance it gave her 


Mrs Gandhi may have some sneaking sympathy for 
Mr Nixon these days. Not because relations between 
the Indian prime minister and the American president 
have improved much in the 1H months since Mr Nixon's 
support for Pakistan during the war for Bangladesh ; 
despite a few gestures from both sides, they remain 
distinctly cool. What may be generating the sympathy 
is Mrs Gandhi’s similar position on the Indian firing 
line. Her current crisis of confidence is nothing like, a 
Watergate. But it has raised some of the same issues: 
executive arrogance versus the separation of powers ; 
misuse of privilege ; even the stashing away of illegal 
campaign funds. And coming on top of an economic 
emergency it may produce some of the same results : 
an erosion of her party’s strength at the forthcoming 
midterm elections and a decrease in her own capacity 
to run the country. 

The closest parallels to Watergatr are probably the 
least of Mrs Gandhi’s troubles, since they are the stuff 
of gossip and criticism in the capital but not much 
beyond. One of these is the allegation that “ black 
money ”—earnings unreported to the tax authorities- 
has been channelled secretly into Congress party coffers. 
This is unlikely to hurt Mrs Gandhi unduly, since the 
opposition parties arc said to be guilty of the same 


offence. A more damaging charge that has caused 
nuitlerings even among loyal Congress members of parlia¬ 
ment is that Mrs Gandhi showed blatant 
nepotism is granting a licence to her son, Sanjay, for 
the manufacture of a small car, a project which the 
planning commission had rejected more than once as 
both unnecessary and undesirable. The hottest issue in 
recent weeks, however, is one that recalls not Watergate 
but a previous Nixon crisis over the supreme court. 

A month ago Mrs Gandhi exercised her prerogative 
as prime minister to appoint a new chief justice to the 
Indian supreme court. She chose a sitting member of the 
bench, Justice A. N. Ray, a man whose legal record 
was neither outstandingly good nor bad ; but at once 
India’s legal profession plus the opposition parties, except 
the communists, and virtually all the political commen¬ 
tators were up in arms. Mrs Gandhi had violated the 
convention whereby the next senior man on the court 
gets the job and she had done so for obviously partisan 
purposes. The three judges at the top of the queue had 
voted against her in a series of major challenges to her 
executive power—the nationalisation of the banks, the 
cancellation of the princes’ privy purses and the attempt 
to control large newspapers by limiting them to ten 
pages. Mr Justice Ray, on the other hand, had sup- 
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ported the government in all three cases as well as 
the key decision immediately preceding his appointment, 
which upheld parliament’s right to amend the Indian 
constitution short of abrogating fundamental civil rights 
and altering the constitutional framework. 

The Delhi bar association, in calling a nationwide 
lawyers’ strike early this month, described Mrs Gandhi’s 
move as “ an outrageous attempt at undermining the 
independence of the judiciary.” Newspapers talked of 
“ executive arrogance ” and “ court-packing.” Rumours 
began to circulate that Mrs Gandhi would use the powers 
confirmed by the court’s latest decision to dissolve the 
legislature and turn it into a constituent assembly to 
rewrite the constitution altogether. She showed a curious 
insensitivity to the protest by having her appointment 
defended in parliament not by the justice minister but 
by one of her left-wing cronies, Mr Kuinaramangalam. 
He. argued, for the first time in India, that “ social out¬ 
look ” should be a factor in selecting judges. 

The uproar over the appointment of Mr Ray (and 
the resignation of the three justices be superseded) is a 
measure of the concern of educated Indians about any 
infringement of their democratic traditions. But it is 
also symptomatic of an increasing distrust of Mrs Gandhi's 
use of power and the loss of the extraordinary invul¬ 
nerability she gained by the victory her army won over 
Pakistan in 1971. In January, 1972, Mrs Gandhi's popu¬ 
larity was at an all-time high. By February this year 
she had slipped back to the level of support she registered 
in opinion polls just before August, 1969. when she 
engineered the split in the Congress party and began 
her climb to a position of unchallenged dominance in 
the more radical section of the party which now rules 
India. Today, after the supreme court affair, her popu¬ 
larity would undoubtedly be lower still. 

The reserves dwindled away 

Mrs Gandhi has always justified her pursuit of power 
as the means of making a radical attack on poverty 
and inequality. She had the chance of a lifetime last 
year—no politician can expect to have more than one- 
windfall like the breakup of Pakistan- but she muffed 
it. In 1972 prices rose by 14 per cent ; that portion of 
unemployment which is measurable rose by 35 per cent ; 
and although industry did somewhat better than usual, 
with a 7 per cent growth rate, agriculture was a disaster. 
None of this can be directly attributed to Mrs Gandhi 
and her government. But what they can be and arc 
being blamed for is allowing their massive reserves of 
political credit to dwindle away without taking any of 
the promised long-term measures to make Indians less 
poor and more equal. 

The only significant blow for equality during this time 
was the setting of a national ceiling for landholdings, 
ostensibly the first step in a concerted new land-reform 
programme. On paper the new ceiling imposes a drastic 
reduction in the maximum size of family farms, and 
should produce a considerable amount of surplus land 
for redistribution. But, like all previous land reform 
schemes in India, this one looks like fading away as the 
ink dries. The state legislatures which are meant to enact 


and enforce the new regulations consist mainly of land- 
owners who take a dim view of all such goings on. And 
even where the laws have actually been passed, they 
contain no punitive clauses and no piovision for local 
organisations to implement them. Mrs Gandhi is familiar 
enough with all these obstacles ; but she does not seem 
prepared to use her political clout to strike them down. 

And then came the drought 

r lhe other attempts to tackle the poverty problem have 
gone similarly askew. Public works programmes are hog¬ 
ging down because of administrative inefficiency and 
bad planning. They are creating neither permanent jobs 
for the unemployed nor permanent assets for the barely 
viable small farmers. And all these efforts have now 
been overwhelmed by the monsoon failure which has 
left a third of India patched, hungry and resentful 

Drought, of course, is not the work of the government. 
But famine prevention is. Mrs Gandhi’s advisers admit 
that a string of good years, boosted by the successes of 
the green revolution, made them foigci how dependent 
India still is on the weather. They bought the- grain 
the farmers brought to market without bothering to root 
out the supplies which producers and dealers were hold¬ 
ing back for an unrainy day. So when drought struck 
they were essentially unprepared. And all the eleventh- 
hour relief work and emergency grain shipments have 
not averted serious hardship and chaiges of official 
neglect. Another casualty of the drought has been India’s 
electricity supply. Drastic cuts have caused factories to 
close in many areas, adding urban workers to the 
unemployment rolls. 

It is a gloomy picture, and India’s present mood 
reflects it. One respected commentator, normally favour¬ 
able to Mrs Gandhi, Mr Romcsli Thapar, has written 
about “the extraordinary depression that prevails 
throughout the land . . . the result of the growing impres¬ 
sion that the political leadership of the country, from 
right to left, is empty of ideas, of perspective, of the 
gumption to get moving in some direction or other." 

This gloom is the deeper for there being no alternative 
in sight. The Congress lost one recent by-election in 
Bihar and it will lose others, perhaps even the assembly 
elections in Mrs Gandhi’s home state of Cttar Pradesh 
which must be held before next winter. The party is 
suffering from factional disputes at the centre and in the 
states, where many ol Mrs Gandhi's handpicked chief 
ministers are in trouble and its popularity in the opinion 
polls has dropped to the all-time low reooided just 
before the calamitous election of 19(17. But the opposi¬ 
tion remains divided, and the result of Congress losses 
will be only a weakening of the government and a 
diminution of its chances of ever coming to grips with 
India’s endemic ills. 

For all her dimming halo, Mrs Gandhi is still much 
stronger and more popular at home than Mr Nixon 
is and she is likely to outlast him in power even if he 
sticks it out for another 1300 days. But the end of her 
year of grace probably signifies the end of an opportunity 
for a dramatic economic breakthrough. That could 
mean more to India than Watergate to Washington. 
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France is trying to catch up 

The row about the Mururoa tests is the result of France's wanting to do 
what the other four nuclear powers have done already 


Australia’s prime minister, Mr Gough Whitlam, may be 
protesting too much. There is certainly great concern in 
many Pacific countries about the possible radioactive 
effects of the nuclear tests that the French arc expected 
to conduct in the air over the Mururoa atoll within the 
next three or four weeks. It is an issue, after all, that 
appeals not only to the ban-the-bomb lobby but to 
nationalists and to ecological crusaders. But it has yet 
to be established how much harm the French tests will do. 

Australian scientists have claimed that the tests the 
French have already carried out could cause between 
50 and too deaths or disabilities among future generations 
of Australians, and maybe more if meteorological condi¬ 
tions brought more fallout Australia’s way. It is the 
children who could he most vulnerable, since the most 
worrisome radioactive elements become concentrated in 
the milk they drink and inflict more damage on their 
smaller bones and thyroid glands than on those of adults. 
The New Zealanders and Pacific islanders, living closer 
to Mururoa, are understandably even more alarmed than 
the Australians, although they have been less dexterous 
with statistics. But the vagueness ol the Australian figures 
suggests that over Australia, at any rate, the increase in 
radioactivity caused by the French tests over and above 
the permanent level of radiation coming in from space 
is very small: so small that in fact figures may not mean 
very much at all in a field which is still largely guesswork. 

They can’t go underground 

Of course, the French would be more popular if they 
had decided to hold their nuclear tests underground, 
like the countries that have signed the partial test ban 
treaty. But they are not yet capable of underground 
testing on a major scale, and they know how much more 
expensive it would be if they were. The other side of the 
present argument is the fact that the French started their 
whole- nuclear programme eight years later than tin* 
British, and because they have not been able to benefit 
to the same extent from American technology and advic e 
it has been costing them more' —three limes more, to be 
precise, over the period since' ipfjj. They have also lagged 
far behind. They have ye-1 to acquire thermonuclear 
device's ; the-ir submarines. Mirage IY-A bombers, and 
ballistic missiles are aL present equipped with fission 
warheads. The imminent tests are part erf their effort 
to close the gap. They are aiming ter introduce a new 
range of submarine-launched ballistic missiles with thermo¬ 
nuclear warheads and a range of more than a,000 miles 
by about ip/6. The Mururoa le.sts will involve detonating 
a hydrogen bomb, by means of an atomic trigger, and 
it is the fission explosion that will cause the fallout. 

The question is whether it should be accepted that 
France is entitled to finish the progiamme the other 
four nuclear powers have already completed. General tie 


Gaulle said that, once France had thermonuclear weapons, 
it need never again fear any enemy attack. If his state¬ 
ment is amended, it begins to make sense. If France can 
keep one or two submarines equipped with long-range 
ballistic missiles out of reach of Russian tracking devices 
it can hope to deter a future Russian invasion by its 
capacity to devastate half a dozen Russian cities—that 
is, so long as the Russians respect recent Salt agreements 
and abstain from building up their anti-ballistic system. 
'Phis is the rationale upon which Britain’s limited strategy 
of nuclear deterrence is still based. 

Britain’s four Polaris submarine's, equipped with A-3 
missiles with a payload of 0.7 megatons and a range of 
some 2.Boo miles, are theoretically supposed to guarantee 
an “assured de.stinotion capacity’’ of population centres 
in Russia in the event of a Soviet attack. The British 
defence planners decided more than a decade, ago, quite 
properly, that bombers loaded with nuclear weapons 
were unlikely to penetrate the Russian defences, quite 
apart from the problem of refuelling, and missile silos 
were likely to prove- highly vnlneiablc to a pre-emptive 
strike. The problem now is that it is clear that the Polaris 
submarines are only a temporary answer. The Americans 
are in process ol replacing their Polaris missile's with the 
Poseidon, which has twice the payload and a longer 
range. Simultaneously, the Russians arc continuing an 
ambitious submarine eonstuic tion programme and are 
working to improve their submarine tracking devices. 

The problem for the Fiench, as Britain's Polaris missiles 
approach obsolescence, is that they are labouring to pro¬ 
duce missiles that will probably have a shorter range and 
will not be fully operational lor another three years. 
Ovci the intervening period the French will continue to 
have no credible deterrent ; artel the costly and time- 
consuming and controversial process of constructing one 
may not really be worth all that it entails. It may seem 
to make more sense, with General cle Gaulle's against-all- 
ronters defence policy relegated to the archives, to think 
irt terms of an Anglo-French nuclear deterrent. That is 
no doubt one of the things Mr Heath and President 
Pompidou will be talking about next week. The French 
have some things to offer- their own supplies of natural 
uranium, and their two reactors for production of tritium, 
one of the basic: materials for hydrogen weapons. The 
British can offer their more advanced technology and 
their (largely American-derived; intelligence about Russian 
nuclear facilities. 

There remain some formidable obstacles to real 
Anglo-French co-operation on nuclear defence. But 
a joint force- of, say, seven or eight British and French 
nuclear submarines would present a far more: credible 
deterrent than either country could put up by itself. The 
ultimate deterrent remains the American guarantee. But 
there is no harm in keeping the reinsurance effective. 
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Into no-man’s-land 

Cameras like this are made by Pye TVT Limited for use in hostile 
environments where it is unsafe for people to go. 

This one is put into an atomic reactor to examine fuel element channels: 
others operate in furnaces and wind tunnels, or scrutinize 
the welding inside gas mains. Their remarkable low-light sensitivity 
also enables them to operate with otoscopes and endoscopes for 
diagnostic examinations of the ears and stomach. 

sis Pye brings to every system project an overall capability that is unique - 

in technical scope and in the quality of project management. _ 

Profit from our systems m 
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about your child’s ability to learn. 

Lack of progress at school can all too easily be passed 
off as backwardness, or on overcrowded classes or 
inferior teachers. 

To us these easy assumptions are questionable, for 
in industry, we’ve learnt that a man’s ability to concen¬ 
trate depends significantly on his working conditions. 

His productivity will be reduced by 2 % for every 
degree of heat above i9°C (66°F). Worse still, his chances 
of having an accident increase by 4%. 

In 1971 alone, there were 746,000 industrial accidents. 

In a schoolroom, a child is hardly likely to lose an 
arm. But the effect of high temperature and no air move¬ 
ment on his more vulnerable concentration, can leave him 
an academic cripple for life. 

A teacher’s abilities will suffer too. 

Yet, the fact remains that few schools have been 
built with thought for the conditions needed to allow 
concentration. 

The studies we’ve made of over 80,000 different 
ventilation problems in industry are now being applied 
to other areas. 

In schools and hospitals, in offices to encourage am¬ 
bition rather than inertia. In modem shopping precincts 
and hypermarkets, where customer comfort can encourage 
both loyalty and turnover. 

Any architect and consultant can use our services, at 
no charge, to build these benefits into the design of a 
new building. 

And every Colt ventilation scheme can also have the 
advantage of being able to protect people, and property 
from the terrible risks of fire. 

Colt International Ltd. (Heating, Ventilation and In¬ 
dustrial Access), Havant,Hants. Havant 6411. Telex862i9. 
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Most property 
developers have enough 
problems without 
worrying about money 


If you re in property, you II know whal we mean 
You’ve enough on your plate, without worrying 
whether finance is forthcoming 

Something you’ll find we understand at 
Anglo-Portuguese 

When you come to us with an idea, we do all we can 
to help you develop it No matter what or where 

We can finance houses we can finance factories We 
can finance warehouses, we can finance offices 

In short, we can finance jus! about anything 

And wp tailor that finance to suit your needs, not ours 

If you need a bridging loan, you’ll gel a bridging loan 



If you need to borrow medium term, we can fix that 
up foi you too 

Moreover, whatever your requirements, you can rest 
assured they will receive the personal attention of one of 
our senior men This ensures rapid decisions, saving your 
time, which is, as we well know, very important in clinching 
that crucial deal 

If you have a protect in mind, call Sidney Lawson at 
Anglo Portuguese now Especially if you're thinking in terms 
of over half a-million pounds--although any proposal will 
receive the same careful attention 

And leave the money worries to us 
You've enough else to occupy your mind 

Anglo-Portugnese 
Bank Limited 

7 Bishopsgate, London, EC2N 3AB. 

Telephone 01 -588 7575. Telex 884463. 

Director and General Manager: Peter M. Bunce. 
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Scottish Tories 


Where Ted's troubles are 
all tartan 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT AT PERTH 


The English Tory party managers who 
travelled up to the Scottish Tory party 
conference at Perth last week were so 
concerned at the visible state of the 
Tory party in Scotland that some of 
them were wondering aloud whether a 
takeover by Conservative Central 
Office in London would be the only 
thing to stop the continuing decline in 
the Scottish Tories’ fortunes. That 
would send the fiery cross round with 
a vengeance, and the Scottish 
Nationalists would laugh uproariously. 
But for Mr Tleath the question remains 
of what to do about the vested interests 
within the Scottish party who have 
supervised the decline of the Tories 
in Scotland without showing any sign 
that they know how to arrest it. 

The major factor that might bring 
about a successful takeover is the 
poverty of the Scottish party, which 
has only recently been forced to cut the 
full-time stalf at its Edinburgh head¬ 
quarters by half, to a total of 15. The 
English managers believe that the 
Scottish party will become increasingly 
financially dependent on Conservative 
Central Office to the point where con¬ 
trol of the purse strings will mean 



Heath: nothing to smite about 


control ot the day-to-day activities of 
the Scottish party. After all, the Scottish 
Co-ops have just had to settle for an 
English takeover, so why not the Atholl 
Crescent lories? 

The party managers have also con¬ 
vinced Mr Heath that he will have to 
help to modernise the near-feudal image 
of the Tory party in Scotland by finding 
the right people from within its 
generally ageing, often upper class 
ranks to get things going. Lord Car¬ 
rington, the party chairman, after 
his visit to Perth, returned to London 
convinced that something had to be 
done, and quickly. And at a private 
dinner for the top Scottish Tories on 
the Friday evening, Mr Heath himself 
tore into those assembled for allowing 
the party to get into its present mess. 
One senior official emerged saying he 
felt as if he had been given “six of the 
best.” 

The one short-term option which 
has been urged on Mr Heath- a 
reshuffle in the Scottish Office - seems 
a non-starter as far as political mileage 
is concerned. The dearth of talent on 
the Scottish Tory backbenches is so 
great that any change would have no 
more than a marginal effect. The 
present Secretary of State, Mr Gordon 
Campbell, is a pleasant man with a 
diplomatic background. It was an 
unhappy three days at Perth for him, 
above all. 

The English party managers are 
afraid that in a close fight Labour could 
win the next general election by swamp¬ 
ing a narrow Tory majority in England 
with a large Labour majority in Scot¬ 
land. If this did happen it would not be 
the first time. In 1964 the Tories had a 
majority of 10 seats in England but an 
abysmal performance by the Scottish 
Tories gave Labour a lead of 19 in Scot¬ 
land. English Tories are just about 
reconciled to an impregnable Labour 
stronghold in Wales but they see no 
reason why, with a Tory party in touch 
with everyday Scottish life, the same 
thing should happen in Scotland. 

It was these party managers who 


persuaded Mr Heath to press on with 
his idea of a Scottish assembly, despite 
the Scottish Tories’ thumbs-down. 
Central Office argues that in order to 
make the party more representative of 
Scotland the urban Scottish middle 
class, excluded from any real power 
for so long by the lairds, must be 
encouraged. They believe that having 
to fight Scottish elections on Scottish 
issues might be just the jolt to bring 
about the fundamental reforms that are 
needed in the party north of the border 
so Mr Heath is persisting with the 
assembly, although nothing very much 
is likely to happen until the Kilbrandon 
report on the constitution appears. 

Any jolt would certainly have to be 
quite a big one. In England a recurring 
problem lor the Tories is to attract more 
active working class support. In Scot¬ 
land the middle class is still fighting 
for a look-in. Of the 23 Scottish Tory 
MPs only six received a major part of 
their education in Scotland. The rest 
went to English public schools -eight 
of them to liton. This gives the Scottish 
Tory party a definite upper class air 
about it as far as the average Scot is 
concerned and is particularly galling for 
a nation which likes to believe that its 
education system is the best in the world. 
Only Mr Teddy Taylor and Mr Hamish 
Gray, among the MPs, do not have 
English public school accents. In Perth 
the only Scottish accent heard from a 
platform speaker came when Lord 
Polwarth tried to mimic a Scottish 
train driver. 

The result has been that smee 1955, 
when the Tories had two more seats 
than Labour, they have consistently 
lost in the urban areas even in the 
Tory landslide of 1959 they lost five seats 
in Scotland - until today they are 
reduced to a rump of 23 out of 71 
Scottish MPs. Tory representation is 
confined mainly to the agricultural 
areas, where the deference vote is still 
important. In the large urban area 
of the central belt there are only a hand¬ 
ful of blue blotches in a sea of red. The 
disastrous upshot of all this is that 
there are only two or three MPs among 
the Scottish Tories who know anything 
much about the problems of living in 
an urban environment—which is where 
four-fifths of Scots live. 

Delegates at the conference were 
saying that Scottish Tory ministers 
might have been a bit more militant 
in the defence of Glasgow’s selective 
schools if any of them had attended, or 
sent their children to, Scottish grammar 
schools. The Labour council in Glasgow 
is abolishing its four selective state 
schools, including the 800-year-old 
Glasgow High School, which is just 
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the son of school to which the Scottish 
Tory middle class sends its children. 
Feeling was so strong that the floor of 
conference staged a mini-revolt at Penh 


There were live different groups of 
demonstrators waiting for Mr Heath 
when he arrived at Perth city hall last 
Saturday to deliver his annual address 
to the Scottish Conservatives. Together 
they ran the gamut of tanan prob¬ 
lems. There was a fringe group of 
Scottish patriots whose leader. Miss 
Wendy Wood, had already threatened 
to starve herself to death if Mr Heath 
reneged on his promise about a Scottish 
assembly; there were the Scottish 
Nationalists, campaigning on the theme 
of “Scotland’s oil’’; and there were 
action groups protesting at the 
abolition of both the Glasgow and 
Edinburgh selective schools and at the 
extension of Edinburgh’s Tumhouse 
airport. There are those in the Tory 
party in Scotland who believe that if 
Turnhouse gets the runway extension 
it needs—and Scottish businessmen 
have prayed for—the Tories could 
actually lose Edinburgh West at the 
next election. 

There is always some appalling prob¬ 
lem about each Tory seat in Scotland. 
That is why the party is reduced to 
two (out of IS) in Glasgow. But not all 
parts of Scotland are decaying economi¬ 
cally: it ought to have been possible 
for Mr Heath to discern a little political 
self-confidence somewhere. But it was 
not on show in Penh. The Scottish 
lories looked and sounded out of touch 
with the average Scot. The appalling 
standard of debate among the delegates, 
whose average age seemed to be around 
55, meant that a series of unfortunate 
motions was complemented by much 
unfonunate verbiage. 

The debate on law and order made 
the English Tory conference look 
dangerously progressive. The motion 
called on the Government to take the 
“strongest possible action . . . against 
those who flout the law” and was 
moved by Mr Bob Gavin, the prospec¬ 
tive candidate for Centra! Ayrshire 
police a Tory seat), who, in advocating 
the return of capital punishment, 
screamed at the top of his voice: “I 
don't care how you do it— just do it”. 
His remarks were greeted with loud 
applause, as were those of all the other 


i 

When it actually threw out a motion 
congratulating the Government on its 
education policy. It felt the lairds had 
not done enough to defend the schools. 


delegates who trooped to the rostrum 
to outline numerous medieval solutions 
to Scotland’s crime problems. When 
Mrs Helen Millar, a mother of live 
from Glasgow, tried to point out the 
link between teenage crime and social 
deprivation she was continually 
barracked. 

It fell to the unfortunate Lord 
Advocate, Mr Norman Wylie, to return 
to Mrs Millar’s theme when he replied 
to the debate. He declared, with a 
wisdom bom of much experience, that 
he did not expect a standing ovation for 
saying that the role of the prison 
system should be to rehabilitate crimi¬ 
nals. Needless to add, he was not 
disappointed—no standing ovation was 
forthcoming—and he may even have 
been a little surprised at the loud 
rumblings which greeted this innocuous 
remark. If competition with the 
Nationalists has reduced the Scottish 
Tories to this sort of hanging and 
flogging mentality there is, indeed, litde 
hope for them. 

The motion on industrial relations 
asked the Government to pledge “its 
unwavering support to those who want 
to work and condemns those who try to 
prevent them”. No exception could 
be taken to that, but when Miss Moira 
Carse, the prospective candidate for (the 
possibly winnable) West Dunbarton¬ 
shire, commended the proposition to the 
conference she did not actually mention 
industrial relations until the last minute 
of her speech. Instead, she descended 
into mere banality in advocating a 
“success ethic” as the solution to 
Britain’s economic troubles: “We must 
publicise success. We must live it. We 
must breathe it. We must worship it 
and thus we shall have it”. As one 
amazed delegate said afterwards: “This 
is just the detailed policy advice the 
Government needs”. 

Miss Carse may have fell she was 
rebutting the sort of non-success ethic 
that has, unfortunately, become too 
widespread in a Scotland that is never 
backward in claiming a handout, but 
the debate she began brought to the 
fore all the latent feudalism in the 
Scottish Tories. Speaker after speaker 
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The* rise end hall of 
the Scottish Tories 

Tories’ 

Election total vote % share 
1945 964.143 41.1 

1950 1.222.010 44.8 

1951 1.349.298 48.6 

1955 1.273.942 50.1 

1959 1.260.287 47.2 

1964 1.069.695 40.6 

1966 960.675 37.7 

1970 1.020.674 38.0 

* Excluding university seats in 1945. 

referred to the workers as “decent 
chaps” who knew their place but had 
been led astray by nasty militants, and 
it took the Scottish Tories’ very own 
trade unionist, Mr John Gall, to point 
out that this was a debate on industrial 
relations “and so far all I have heard is 
attacks on the trade unions”. Mr Tony 
Lester, the prospective candidate for 
Clackmannan, seemed to be intent on 
ensuring that Tory representation on 
Clydeside stays at three seats when he 
said that “Clydeside workers should be 
shipped off to an oil rig in the North 
sea where they would be forced to work, 
not bevy.” 

But what most worried the Prime 
Minister and his advisers about the 
Scottish Tories was the bright, broad 
yellow streak that appeared to run 
through the ranks. This emerged most 
clearly of all in the debate on the 
Scottish assembly. Many intelligent 
criticisms can be made of the report 
by the constitutional committee chaired 
by Sir Alec Douglas-Home which recom¬ 
mended an elected assembly for Scotland 
to deal, in a limited way, with non- 
controversial Scottish legislation (and 
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A party that has lost 
its confidence 


MPe elected 
(out of 71)* 
27 
31 

35 

36 
31 
24 
20 
23 
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the two notes of dissent, by Sir Charles 
Wilson, the principal of Glasgow 
University, and by Professor J. D. B. 
Mitchell of Edinburgh University, 
together make a devastating critique of 
the whole document), but it was not the 
lack of intrinsic merit in the idea which 
led the Scottish party to reject it by a 
three to one majority last week (despite 
having backed the idea two years ago 
by a five to one majority). It was the 
simple—and, on the conference’s per¬ 
formance, no doubt justified—fear 
that the assembly would be dominated 
by the Labour party. 

The opposition to the assembly was 
co-ordinated by a group of Scottish 
Mi’s, led by Miss Betty Harvie 
Anderson and including Mr Iain Sproat 
and Mr Jock Bruce-Gardyne. They 
were not concerned with stealing any 
nationalistic clothing, but merely to 
warn of the dire and terrible conse¬ 
quences if the Scottish people were 
allowed to elect a Labour assembly. 
No doubt the consequences would be 
dire. But is there no Scotland except 
Mr Jimmy Reid’s? 

On Saturday Mr Heath did not budge 
one inch on this issue. He calmly 
outlined how the pressure for devolution 
had come from the Scottish Tories 
themselves, and went on to confirm that 
they would not be allowed to chicken 
out at this late date. The delegates were 
told that proposals would soon be put 
forward for discussion and consultation. 
He got only a lukewarm reception. 
The applause at the end was restrained 
and lasted for less than 20 seconds. 

What Mr Heath must have found 
especially depressing in his whole 
experience was the lack of any new 
talent. The YCs made no impact at all 
at the conference and there seems 
little hope of an influx of bright young 
Scots from this source. On the other 
hand, two of the best speeches of the 
conference came from younger dele¬ 
gates, one from Mr Michael Hirst, who 
pulled no punches in describing how 
difficult it was for young couples to 
buy their own homes under a Conserva¬ 
tive Government, and the other from 
Mr Ken Ross, who displayed a know¬ 
ledge of Scottish education unusual 
for a largely English-educated party, 
only to -find his motion defeated. But 
Mr Heath can’t have been happy with 
the speech by the man he has 
recently made the party’s vice-chairman 
in Scotland, Mr Russell Fairgrieve. 
In the debate on economic development 
he described all government grants and 
loans to encourage firms to move to 
Scotland as “effete and ephemeral hand¬ 
outs” and said that everything would 
be all right if only there were better 


roads. Mr P’airgrievc has worked hard 
for the party over the years, but that 
does not make up for everything. 

There is one further local difficulty. 
There were times at Perth when an 
unholy alliance seemed to be 
emerging between the lairds and a 
particularly hard-nosed, hanging and 
flogging section of lower middle class 
urban Scottish life. It was these two 
groups which set the tone of the confer¬ 
ence, even to the extent that the 
professionals at Tory headquarters in 
Edinburgh have admitted that there is 
a growing intolerance inside the ranks. 
They recognise that some of the urban 
hardliners are as much of an electoral 
disadvantage as the English-educated 
aristocrats. 


Lord of the oil 


I'he Scottish 'lories once hoped that 
their fortunes would be revived by 
North Sea oil. The Dundee East by- 
election demonstrated that it was just 
as likely to be a liability. Ihe Tories 
were beaten into third place by the 
Scottish Nationalist, who came within 
1,300 votes of displacing Labour by 
campaigning on the theme of “Scotland’s 
oil”, llie Government’s main problem 
has been that with the majority of 
Scottish Tory MPs more interested in 
farming and estate management than oil 
exploitation, there has been a lack of 
informed advice percolating to Mr 
Heath on the grievances, real or 
imagined, felt by the Scots. 

The Prime Minister sat through the 
oil debate at Perth but it was hardly an 
edifying experience. He heard Mr 
Michael Noble, the former Scottish 
secretary, call for state price control 
to keep oil artificially cheap in Scotland. 
This was followed by a series of ill- 
informed speeches, none of which 
successfully articulated the feeling felt 
by many Scots that Scotland is going to 
get all the social and economic evils 
of oil exploitation and miss out on the 
economic benefits. 'Ihe Secretary of 
State for Trade and Industry, Mr Peter 
Walker, then overwhelmed the delegates 
with a mass of statistics to demonstrate 
that Scotland is on the edge of an 
economic boom. “Scotland is an exciting 
place to be with a massive industry 
developing from raw material resources,” 
he said. It was the start of a speech con¬ 
taining 11 “excitings” and seven “mas- 
sives” and the delegates lapped up the 
rosy picture without protest. They did 
not even raise a whimper when he 
claimed that Clydeside shipbuilders 
were now “embarrassed” by new orders. 



Polwarth: looking for trouble 


Mr Heath's announcement that he 
had appointed Lord Polwarth as the 
official troubleshooter to tackle all the 
problems of oil exploitation north of 
the border was his way of trying to 
allay anxieties in Scotland at large. 
Lord Polwarth will be backed up by a 
task force of officials from all the 
United Kingdom departments concerned 
with the oil industry and he will chair 
the new oil development council for 
Scotland. Ixird Polwarth said that he 
saw his role as one of “cutting knots 
and clearing blockages”. 

However, Mr Heath has created 
no new powers to deal with oil exploita¬ 
tion and it is tempting to view the task 
force as just another inter-departmental 
sub-committee and the oil council as 
yet another toothless advisory board. 
Certainly, the proposal falls far short 
of the idea of a single, powerful 
authority with executive power, which 
would seem to be the logical conclusion 
to Mr Heath’s remark that the situation 
demanded “a scale of action more in 
line with a vast war-time operation”. 
Nevertheless, Lord Polwarth has already 
established a reputation for getting 
things done in Scotland and, with the 
Prime Minister’s backing, his position 
may not be as powerless as it looks. 

'Phis appointment should please Mr 
George Younger, the under-secretary 
for development at the Scottish Office, 
who is known to feel very bitter at the 
way the DTI has overridden Scottish 
interests. But Lord Polwarth can also 
be relied on not to give in to petty 
Scottish grouses—much of the reason 
why Scotland has lost out in the oil 
business lies with the slowness of 
Scottish industry to cash in on the 
opportunities. The county council 
election upsets in Shetland show that 
there is a deep division among the Scots 
themselves about- how much weight 
should be given to economic factors 
and how much to social ones. 
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When a businessman asks to rent a car 



is all he wants to hear. 

\fc«, Hertz jjcirls have the most, c;irs to rent models of Fords 
and ot her line ears. 

Ye*, Hertz gives \ ou the big ehoiee ihe car I o lit the job. 

\fes, a Hertz ear can be waiting for you at l.he quayside, most 
major interna I ional airports, 1,200 locations across Kurope. 
Yfes, a fn i * Hertz ('retlit Card vt liisks \ou through rental 
formalities. With our rent-it-here, leave-it-there service*, 
you can rent a car at one Hertz oilier and leave* it at 
hundreds of others. 

To reserve it Hertz.ear, call your travel agent or Hertz direct. 
* Available in most locations. I n some cases a modest charge 
is added. Check with Hert z for det ails. 



Wfe rent more cars than anyone in the world 
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Ulster lines up for its first tilt 
at the polls 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN BELFAST 


The old order changes in Ulster, even 
in local elections. In the past, most 
local elections had a near-majority of 
uncontested—mostly Unionist—returns. 
All that has changed with the elections 
for the 26 new district councils on 
May 30th. These councils have 
humble powers, although they may 
nominate representatives to the 
statutory bodies managing the major 
local services such as health and 
education. Despite that, 1,221 candi¬ 
dates are standing for 526 scats in 98 
wards. The reasons for the startling 
competition this year are not hard to 
find. 

These elections will provide the ini 
electors of Ulster with the first oppor¬ 
tunity since 1969 to indicate, if only 
indirectly, what kind of Ulster they 
want. Inevitably, Mr Whitelaw’s white 
paper, not the provision of swimming 
pools or playing grounds, is the issue. 
Secondly, they will be held under the 
single transferable vote method of PR, 
which was used in Northern Ireland’s 
first five years. And, thirdly, the local 
elections will provide a crucial test for 
the numerous factions into which the 
old Stormont parties have split. 

Nineteen different groups have pre-, 
sented themselves. Most are recent off¬ 
shoots of Unionism—Loyalist, United 
Loyalist, even United Unionist— 
resulting from the crisis in the party 
since Mr Faulkner's qualified accept¬ 
ance of the white paper. The biggest, 
Mr William Craig’s Vanguard Union¬ 
ists, like the Rev, Ian Paisley’s Demo¬ 
cratic Unionists, initially ignored the 
local elections as “ irrelevant ” but a 
few candidates were eventually nomi¬ 
nated—13 and 22 respectively. But Mr 
Craig’s party, like most others, is 
electorally untried, and he may be less 
dangerous to Mr Faulkner outside the 
Unionist party than within. 

The main threat to Mr Faulkner’s 


Unionists comes from those 121 
candidates, still members of his party, 
who are standing as " Loyalists,” ie, in 
opposition to the white paper. In 
Londonderry, for example, no official 
Unionist is standing, but there are 19 
members of the “ United Loyalist 
Front,” and the official Unionists are 
far outnumbered by the Loyalist candi¬ 
dates in Larne and Banbridge. Never¬ 
theless, Mr Faulkner soldiers on, and 
his party has put forward the largest 
number of candidates, 287. 

Only the moderate centre, the pro¬ 
fessedly non-sectarian Alliance and 
Northern Ireland Labour parties, 
welcomed the election. Plainly they 
hope to profit from PR’s well-known 
partiality towards small moderate 
parties. The Alliance party (liberal, 
middle-class, founded in 1970) boasts 
that it alone is contesting every ward. 
The party has, however, been some¬ 
what embarrassed by the recent wind¬ 
fall of Unionist ex-ministers, MPs and 
councillors. It is sensitive to charges 
from Catholic politicians that Alliance 
is merely Unionism writ small, and its 
idealistic young leader, Mr Bob 
Cooper, .has to repeat that he has 
consistently denounced internment. 
The sincerity of Alliance is 
unquestioned, but the elections will 
provide the first test of its credibility. 
There is no district where its candi¬ 
dates appear to have a clear lead. 

The Northern Ireland Labour party 
has long been the major casualty of 
the straight vote system. Generally 
securing between 30 and 40 per cent of 
the votes in industrial Belfast, Labour 
candidates have had to be content with 
a handful of seats, and in 1967 they 
actually won fewer seats on Belfast 
city council than at their first attempt 
70 years previously. In the current 
elections the NILP has maintained 64 
candidates, 20 in Belfast. 


The Catholic parties have had their 
own troubles. F’or them, the core of 
discord has been the pledge given in 
1971 that Catholics would not serve 
on public bodies until internment was 
brought to an end. Although Mr 
Whitelaw has released several hundred 
internees there are still 500 shut 
up in Long Kesh. The Provisional 
Sinn Fein has scoffed at the elections 
as “ a farce ” and urged a total boycott 
—as during the border poll in March, 
The Officials, standing under a 
convenient designation, Republican 
Clubs, have presented 84 candidates in 
the Catholic districts, but their mani¬ 
festo disclaims any suppoit for the 
“ grossly undemocratic ” character of 
the local government system and 
pledges their candidates to absten- 
tionism until internment ends. The 
same line is taken by the 12 Republican 
Labour candidates (a remnant of the 
party once led by Mr Gerry Fitt and 
confined to Belfast), the Nationalists 
(the oldest party of all, which has 
put up a mere 13 candidates in Derry), 
and Miss Devlin’s Unity candidates in 
Fermanagh. 

For the Social Democratic, and 
Labour party this is a great test. It is 
the inheritor of the Nationalist legacy, 
the main representative of the 
Catholic community. For it to main¬ 
tain the abstentionist line would be in 
accordance with a respectable 
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republican tradition, but it would 
probably result in the same electoral 
fortune as consistently befell the 
republicans—a minority of the Catholic 
vote. The SDLP accepted the 
challenge, nominated 166 candidates 
in all districts except Castlereagh 
(North Down) and pledged itself not to 
opt Qut of its responsibilities. Absten¬ 
tion, it claimed with some justice, had 
in the past facilitated Unionist rule, 
just as the Provo tactics ensured that 
internment would continue. The SDLP 
has been accused of betrayal, with the 
Civil Rights Association leading the 
way. However, the appeal is much less 
likely to succeed than in March. The 
Irish News has editorially advised 
would-be abstentionists to think again, 
and the Sunday Independent has 
reported that some Provisionals are 
actually standing as independent 
republicans. 

The potentialities of the single trans¬ 
ferable vote for moderate parties are 
considerable. Alliance, for example, 
could get many second, if not first, 
preferences in Belfast and the former 
Unionist heartlands of North Down, 
Derry County and South Antrim. But 
there are nearly as many Loyalist as 
Alliance candidates and the former 
might just no<e ahead. The NILP 
should certainly increase its repre¬ 
sentation in Belfast and the 
surrounding districts, but it could not 
control any council. The SDLP’s claims 
that it will control six councils—Derry, 
Limavadv, Magherafclt, Down, 
Newry-Mourne and Strabane—seem 
reasonable in view of the paucity of 
the Unionist candidates in these areas, 
though Magherafelt is doubtful. Hither 
alone or with the Nationalists it will 
control the once-gerrymandered city of 
Londonderry, where the Unionists 
have not bothered to put up enough 
candidates to secure a majority. 

From the number of candidates 
standing it would seem impossible for 
the Official Unionists not to control 
five councils—Coleraine, Ballymena, 
Lisburn, North Down and Ards, and 
for the Loyalists, Larne and Banbridge. 
The remaining 14 councils, including 
Belfast, are doubtful. It is 
possible that in spite of PR, taking the 
elections as a whole, the Loyalists will 
do better than Alliance and the 
republicans will blunt the edge of 
SDLP. If that were to happen there 
would be a considerable danger that 
the Alliance party would lose heart, 
since an initial electoral reverse may be 
disastrous for a new party dependent 
on the enthusiastic support of amateur 
politicians. 


But the Alliance party could still 
rectify any faults in its electoral 
strategy which these results might 
reveal in time for the assembly elec¬ 
tions at the end of June. The Unionists 
and SDLP will be around, whatever 
happens in May. Meanwhile a candi¬ 
date has withdrawn in Belfast alleging 
gross intimidation, and while Mr 
VVhitelaw cheerfully inserts full-page 
ads in all local newspapers assuring the 
citizenry that “PR is as easy as i, 2, 
3,” all police leave has been cancelled 
and police reserves called up to man 
the 600 polling stations on May 30th. 
All in all, it should be a very interesting 
Wednesday. 

Labour party 

Not a way to win 
an election _ 

The Labour party is lurching towards 
a truly splendid row over its national 
executive’s draft policy statement, due 
to be published in two weeks’ time. 
On Monday night the Opposition 
shadow cabinet had a five-hour meet¬ 
ing on the document whose hardest 
consistent critic until then had been 
Mr James Callaghan. On Monday the 
running was made by Mr Harold 
Lever and Mr Anthony Crosland, both 
of whom spoke caustically about some 
of its dafter proposals, especially the 
notion of a “ national enterprise 
board ” taking over 25 of the largest 
manufacturing companies in Britain. 
Mr Lever, in particular, back after a 
period of ill-health, spoke sharply not 
only about the inherent folly of the 
idea, but also about its probable 
calamitous electoral consequences. 

On Wednesday, when the national 
executive met the shadow cabinet, it 
looked as if the moderates might have 
won a limited victory. Even most left¬ 
wingers accepted that such a long 
specific, list of firms to be nationalised 
would be an absolute gift to the Tories, 
and it was agreed to tone down the 
proposals. But even the amended 
document would make a wild election 
manifesto. Unhappily for Mr Wilson, 
who is rather keen on winning the next 
election and thus shares most of the 
fears of the moderates, the left has 
been allowed 'to take over the national 
executive. It has a majority for any 
extremist proposal, and, despite the 
success on Wednesday, a dangerously 
large number on the right and centre 
of the party has lost the desire or 
willingness to fight. 

It is just possible that the clamour 
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Lever: Oh. celemity! 


may lead to some of the more non¬ 
sensical of the executive's proposals 
being reconsidered, but it is by no 
means certain. Some on the left have 
always been indifferent to electoral 
considerations, believing that it is 
better for Labour to perish nobly on 
a virtuous socialist policy than to win 
on a non-marxist platform. 

Mr Benn, as was to be expected, 
was one of the more unrestrained 
enthusiasts for the policy statement. 
He now secs himself as the left wing 
candidate for the leadership if Mr 
Wilson were to lose the next election, 
although in those circumstances it is 
likely that the left would regard Mr 
Michael Foot as a more serious con¬ 
tender. But Mr Benn did not do 
quite as badly in Tuesday’s debate in 
the Commons on the Rolls-Royce 
affair as some of his enemies would 
have wished. To ask him how the 
workers at Rolls-Royce Motors would 
be consulted (which is bis great 
passion) before a future Labour govern¬ 
ment decided to nationalise it, was a 
good joke which had the Tories 
guffawing loudly. But the public may 
not be all that worked up over the row. 
Last week's share issue in the company 
was technically oversubscribed because 
institutions had already agreed to 
purchase all the shares ; but had it 
been left to private investors the issue 
would have been a flop. The shares 
fell when dealings in them began on 
Wednesday. 

However, despite Labour’s present 
confusion, it is doubtful whether the 
Tories can expect much pleasure from 
next week’s by-elections at West Brom¬ 
wich and Westhoughton. Both look 
safe for Labour ; indeed it would be 
extraordinary if in mid-Parltament, and 
at a time of 'relentlessly increasing 
food prices, Labour was in any trouble 
in two relatively safe seats. 
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Disabled _ 

Cheaper at 
what price ? 

All political parties, and all health and 
social service planners, support the view 
that the physically disabled, like the 
mentally disabled, the old and the sick, 
should be cared for, wherever possible, 
in the community, rather than in an 
institution. But is community care 
cheaper than the alternative as well 
as more humane ? To answer this 
question the National Fund for 
Research into Crippling Diseases asked 
the Economist Intelligence Unit to 
analyse the costs of caring for the 
disabled. 

The EIU report* shows, as was 
expected, that it is cheaper for a dis¬ 
abled person to live at home, though 
not perhaps so much cheaper as has 
often been claimed. It depends, 
naturally, on the degree of disability 
and the amount and quality of the 
domiciliary services provided. Food and 
laundry costs are lower in a hospital, 
which can also keep a person much 
warmer for the amount he would spend 
on heating at home. 

The report calculates that a severely 
disabled person, living with a family, 
who needs constant attendance, home 
nursing, home help, five meals on 
wheels a week, physiotherapy, drugs 
and monthly medical consultations costs 
nearly £30 a week if allowance is made 
for the capital cost of his housing. If 
he is less severely disabled and does 
not need constant attendance Or such 
intensive domiciliary services, the cost 
falls to nearly £16. In a long-stay hos¬ 
pital the weekly costs, running and 
capital, are £40.70 and in a modern 
residential local authority home 

But this comparison is by no means 
the end of the story. It may be easier 
to co-ordinate care for the disabled 
after the reorganisation of the health 
service next year—although medical 
and nursing care will still be differently 
paid for and administered from the 
social services like meats on wheels and 
home helps, which will remain with the 
local authorities. The shadow over¬ 
hanging the community services, as 
well as the hospitals, is the steady 
increase ir. the number of the disabled. 

It is not only that the elderly are 
themselves ageing, which means that 
by 1990 the number of over 8f>s, with 

*Care with dignity. National Fund for 
Crippling Diseases. £3. 
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all their disabilities, will be half as high 
again as in 1970. The younger disabled 
will also be more numerous because of 
road accidents and the success of 
medical science in keeping the disabled 
alive. Similarly, a breakthrough in the 
treatment of cancer would enable more 
people in their sixties to live longer— 
with the possibility of becoming 
artbritics or otherwise infirm. 

It is at this point that the two 
pieces of research commissioned by the 
National Fund for Crippling Diseases 
should be considered together. The 
earlier one (see The Economist, April 
14th, page 24) found such extreme 
disparities in the services provided for 
the disabled by various local authorities 
that the bad ones, even after their own 
reorganisation, have a lot of leeway to 
make up merely to catch up with the 
better ones, which themselves will have 
to spentl far more than they do now. 
There is a clear case for a body like 
the Hospital Advisory Service to per¬ 
form a similar function for the local 
authorities. Otherwise community care 
will certainly be cheaper than institu¬ 
tional care simply because it will be 
grossly inadequate. 

Students _ 

Not by popular 
request _ 

Mrs Thatcher came bouncing back on 
Tuesday showing no signs of being anv 
the worse for wear after the bashing she 
took from the education world during 
its spate of Easter conleiences. When 
the Government is looking for cuts in 
expenditure she was able to announce 
to the Commons that she had gouged 
an extra £5501 out of the Treasury 
to allow' her to increase by 22 per 
cent the cost limits for school, col¬ 
lege, polytechnic and university build¬ 
ings. Also, there would be another 
£tom to increase students’ grants by 
£20 a year. 

There was little alternative for the 
Government but to cough up the extra 
cash for buildings, although Mrs 
Thatcher did well to get university 
buildings included. However, with the 
political hooligans of the British 
student world back in action at the 
London School of Economics and 
North London Polytechnic, there was 
certainly no pressure from public 
opinion to increase student grants. The 
students got the extra cash because Mr 
Norman St John-Stevas, the minister 
for higher education, had impressed 
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Thatcher: opening her purse 


on Mrs Thatcher the merits of the 
student case. Despite the National 
Union of Students’ politically moti¬ 
vated criticisms, the students have done 
rather well. They were already due 
for an extra £20 in Ortoher, and Tues¬ 
day's announcement puts that up to 
£40. Students with poorer parents will 
do even better : some will get an extra 
£60 on top of the promised .E.pi a 
vear. The Government has made the 
best use of scarce resources, and it 
should now consider how to improve 
the appalling position of married 
women students and end the- local 
authorities’ discretionary powers over 
giving grants for certain institutions of 
higher education when the next trien¬ 
nial settlement is struck in 1974. 

Mr St John-Stevas lias also been 
adamant in demanding that the thugs 
who mugged Professor I Ians J. Eysenck 
at the I.SE he brought to justice. He 
realises that incicasing student grants 
at a time of student hooliganism is not 
a recipe foi popularity among the 
(iovernment’s own supporters. The 
moderate students at the I.SE have 
regretted the incident, but tlicv would 
be more convincing if tlicv were a bit 
more militant in the defence of aca¬ 
demic freedom. They could not even 
stay around long enough last week to 
stop a handful of militants passing a 
motion pledging “ unconditional 
defence ’’ of the attackers “ against any 
action hv the courts, the Torv Govcrn- 
ment or the college authorities." It 
would he ridiculous if this affair hurt 
the I.SE library appeal, but it is a 
commentary on the level to which 
universities can descend that the last 
time Professor Eysenck was beaten up 
for his beliefs was by the Nazis in 
Germany in the early 1930s. His 
assailants then got off scot-free, too. 
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Fines _ 

Model motorists ? 

When the Home Office began to take 
research seriously, in the late 1960s, 
it had plenty of unprospected territory 
in the unrevealing volumes of criminal 
statistics and an impetus in the shape 
of the major changes brought about by 
the 1967 Criminal Justice Act. One 
controversial change made it very 
much more difficult for magistrates to 
commit people to prison for failing to 
pay fines ; the Home Office research 
unit, therefore, set up two sample 
surveys designed to measure any 
differences in the fines imposed and 
the success rate of enforcement before 
and after the act came into force at the 
beginning of 1968. The result, published 
on Tuesday,* gives a unique picture of 
a huge area of law enforcement- - 
nearly 90 per cent of all those found 
guilty by magistrates’ courts are simply 
fined—hitherto remarkably uncon¬ 
sidered. 

Some 70 per cent of those fined were 
allowed a week in which to pay ; the 
remainder were given longei or ordered 
to pay by instalment. Immediate pay¬ 
ment was demanded in only a negli¬ 
gible proportion of cases. There was 
not much change here after the act. 
Instalment orders were made rather 
more frequently ; these seemed to be 
more effective in bringing in some of 
the money due, though not more 
effective in ensuring that it was paid 
punctually. More money was collected 
in 1968 than 1967, but the same pro¬ 
portion of the money due (16-17 P er 
cent) was still outstanding some nine 
months after sentence. More defen¬ 
dants (roughly a quarter of those fined) 
defaulted in 1968. The default rate was 
very much lower among women than 
men, and motorists paid up much more 
promptly than drunks (a small pro¬ 
portion of the total) or revenue and 
property offenders (convicted, say, of 
malicious damage or theft). Defaulting 
by this last category, the report 
suggests, is the most serious prohlem. 

Naturally enough, fewer defaulters 
were sent to prison after the act ; even 
before it, only 1 per cent of those 
fined actually went to prison, but since 
the total number of people fined is 
rapidly approaching i^ru a year a 
reduction in even that liny proportion 
took a large buiden off the prisons. But 
it seems that, in order to make enforce¬ 
ment as effective as before the act, the 
courts had to work rather harder jn 

* HMSO . 47 p. 


1968, issuing means warrants against 
defaulters rather more frequently 
(which were, unsurprisingly, more 
effective than mere letters of reminder) 
and conducting means inquiries ; and 
there was, on average, a longer delay 
between default and court action. 
Attachment of earnings orders against 
the defendants’ employers, introduced 
by the act (previously they had been 
allowed only in maintenance cases), 
were used in a minute proportion of 
cases; it would be interesting to dis¬ 
cover if this has since increased. 

There was no general increase in the 
level of fines imposed between 1967 and 
1968. That, ironically, is worrying. 
There is some evidence in the report 
that magistrates were using the brand- 
new suspended sentence in place of 
larger fines—thus, eventually, helping 
to counterbalance the reduction in the 
prison load intended by the act. The 
report also suggests that the courts may 
have anticipated difficulty in recovering 
the extra sums—and that “ such 
apprehension was justified.” But even 
for indictable property offences, the 
average fine was under £16 in 1967 
(and it dropped to under £14 in 1968). 
For non-indictable property and 
revenue offenders the average similarly 
fell from £7 to a mere £6. Yet some 
50 per cent of these two groups of 
defendants defaulted, and while they 
made up under a fifth of all defendants 
fined they accounted for two-thirds of 
the money outstanding after nine 
months. One is left with the con¬ 
clusion that the system is singularly 
ineffective in dealing with this type of 
offender. 

Local elections _ 

Cheer for Ted 

The lesults of last week's elections for 
the English metropolitan district coun¬ 
cils fell with a dull plop in the political 
pond. The three main parties did not 
quite know what to make of them, so 
most commentators fell hack on the 
excuse that the turnout was too low 
to draw any sensible conclusions from 
the results. Certainly turnout was down 
everywhere—it often hit record low 
levels-—and perhaps the only clear vic¬ 
tory was apathy. But there was enough 
in the votes to give Mr Heath some 
encouragement. 

As is clear from the table on page 
;t 1, two shifts from the voting since 
the metropolitan counties polled in 
Apiil were common to all counties: 
there was a small swing from Labour 
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Thorpe ; top of the Kop 


to the Conservatives, and, outside 
Liverpool, a small setback in the 
Liberal vote. As a result, the Tories 
came out better in terms of political 
control of councils than had been anti¬ 
cipated on the basis of the county 
results (see The Economist, May 5th, 
page 22). Bolton went Conservative 
rather than Labour , Bradford went 
the same way with a goodish majority 
rather than by a narrow shave ; and 
Tory wins in seats which had voted 
Labour in April ensured that Mr 
Wilson's party failed to win control 
of Leeds and Bury—leaving the balance 
of power with the Liberals. In Stock- 
port and Wirral, the Tories emerged 
as the leading, rather than the expected 
second, party. 

The Liberals almost won Liverpool, 
although the advance there was essen¬ 
tially confined to three wards. They 
took 48 seats to Labour's 42 and the 
Tories’ 9, defeating the Labour leader 
of the Merseyside metropolitan county- 
council, Alderman William Sefton, in 
the process. Mr Jeremy Thorpe was 
jubilant and said it showed that when 
Liberals break through the credibility 
barrier they could win. “ When people 
believe we can win, we do win,” he 
said. That was before he had heard 
of the Liberal fallback in Calderdale 
and Stockport, where his party had 
hopes of doing really well. In Stockport, 
it is true, the electoral system played 
a cruel trick on the Liberals—40 per 
cent of the vote in April had been 
worth an absolute majority of the seats 
at stake ; 39 per cent in May produced 
barely a fifth of the seats won. 

In our table we show how the votes 
went in the 32 metropolitan districts 
in the five counties where any district 
was conceivably marginal : the four 
in South Yorks went solidly Labour, 
and in Barnsley the only opposition to 
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57 Labour councillors is one Demo¬ 
cratic Labour, one Independent 
Labour and one Independent (who 
topped the poll, beating both Labour 
and Tory tickets). In the 32 districts 
the swing since April, where boundar¬ 
ies permit measurement, was to the 
Conservatives in 28 and to Labour 
in only four. Three of the latter still 
showed a clear swing to Conservative 
if comparison is taken back to last 
year’s local elections : only in Coven¬ 
try did Labour have any claim to have 
done well as far as votes are con¬ 
cerned. Overall, the average swing in 
over 400 county electoral divisions 
was 1.3 per cent to Conservative. 

This would be less serious for 
Labour were it not on top of 
slides to the right in both the 
county elections in April and in the 
local elections last year. Perhaps 
Labour’s local election peak of May, 

Voting in the Metropolitan Districts 
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1971, is not a fair standard—it was 
Labour’s best year since 1945—but 
the fact is that the cumulative loss to 
the Tories since then is now between 
4 and 5 per cent (according to 
precisely how one puts together 
swings in different groups of author¬ 
ities). Despite the inflation of the past 
two years there is clearly rather 
more wrong with Labour’s electoral 
appeal than with the Tories’. 

The Liberal performance bears this 
out. There are many differences 
between this Liberal surge in votes 
and the last one a decade ago, and 
one of them is the greater ease with 
which Liberals appear to be able to 
make inroads into Labour territory 
now. But the Liberals must not be 
blinded by their success in Liverpool, 
for in terms of votes they made no 
further progress last week. Indeed, in 
just over 100 comparable county 
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electoral divisions there was an aver¬ 
age drop in the Liberal share of the 
vote between April and May of 1.3 
per cent. On the other hand, the 
Liberal vote has still risen by an aver¬ 
age of almost 10 per cent since May, 
1972. It may be that yet another 
Liberal revival has reached its peak. 

Wales also voted last week, return¬ 
ing predictably solid Labour councils 
in industrial Wales and non-party 
ones in the rural areas. Cardiff went 
Labour by a shade more than the 
expected margin, but Labour surpris¬ 
ingly failed to win control of the other 
South Glamorgan district, Vale of 
Glamorgan. The Welsh Nationalists 
put up few candidates and those that 
stood won few votes except in Cynon 
Valiev. This suggests that Aberdare is 
Plaid’s best parliamentary bet. But last 
week’s elections, like those in April, 
belonged to the big boys. 


Swing to Con Change in Lib 

Conservative Labour Liberal Others since vote since 

Votes (%) Seats Votes (%) Seats Votes (%) Seats Votes (%) Seats May 72 April 73 May 72 April 73 


Bolton 

46.0 

35 

42.9 

31 

9.7 

2 

2.4 

1 

+ 3.1 

+3.8 



Bury 

43.5 

21 

44.7 

20 

10.6 

7 

1.2 

0 

1- 2.3 

+2.6 


_ 

Manchester 

45.7 

40 

47.0 

59 

5.0 

0 

2.3 

0 

f 2.5 

+08 

+ 2.3 

_ 

Oldham* 

35.6 

6 

47.7 

42 

14.1 

5 

2.6 

1 

- 0.4 

+ 4.4 

_ 

_ 

Rochdale 

30.9 

14 

39.5 

37 

27.5 

9 

2.1 

0 

+ 2.2 

+5.2 

_ 

_ 

Salford 

34.8 

15 

53.9 

50 

9.8 

1 

1.5 

0 

- 0.5 

+ 0.8 

_ 

_ 

Stockport 

38.8 

27 

22.3 

16 

34.9 

13 

4.0 

4 

+ 2.4 

+ 1.0 

— 

—2.7 

Tameside 

38.0 

14 

49.9 

38 

10.7 

2 

1.4 

0 

- 0.9 

+2.0 

— 

— 

Trafford* 

45.7 

32 

33.9 

16 

19.6 

12 

0.8 

0 

+ 3.9 

+0.9 

_ 

—3.1 

Wigan 

29.9 

5 

64.7 

66 

0.0 

0 

6.4 

1 

- 0.3 

+ 1.6 

— 

— 

Greater Manchester 

39.4 

209 

437 

375 

14.4 

51 ~ 

2.5 

- 7 

+ 1.6 

+2.6 

+ 2.0 

-2.1 

Knowsley 

250 

6 

52.7 

* 52 

17.5 

V" 

4.5 

"1 

+ 10.4 

+ 1.7 

— 

+ 5.9 

Liverpool 

27.4 

9 

35.8 

42 

35.4 

48 

1.4 

0 

1- 1 0 

+ 1 8 

+ 17.8 

+2.5 

St Helens 

28.7 

9 

52.5 

36 

14.1 

0 

4.7 

0 

— 

1-0.2 

— 

— 

Sefton 

45.1 

37 

28.8 

24 

15.1 

3 

11.0 

5 

+ 6.6 

+ 1.0 

— 

-3.1 

Wirral 

44.1 

29 

33.2 

24 

22.1 

13 

0.7 

0 

+ 30 

+3.0 

+ 9.2 

-3.4 

Merseyside 

35.7 

90 

36.7 

178 " 

23.7 

68 

39 

6 

+"3.7 

+ 1.9 

+ 12.8 

+0.2 

Gatesheadt 

30.3 

~7~ 

60.8 

78 

6.7 

0 " 

3.2 

0 

"+ 1.4 

—0.9 " 

— 

— 

Newcastle 

41.5 

23 

53.3 

51 

2.4 

1 

2.8 

3 

+ 1.6 

+0.6 

— 

— 

N. Tyneside 

34.0 

19 

48.4 

48 

12.3 

7 

5.3 

4 

+ 0.5 

+0.8 

— 

— 

S. Tynesidet 

42.2 

21 

57.5 

45 

0.0 

0 

0.3 

0 

+ 4.6 

+2.1 

— 

— 

Sunderland 

353 

21 

46.6 

58 

13.2 

0 

4.9 

1 

+ 6.4 

+2.2 

— 

— 

Tyne & Wear 

_ 37.0 

91 

53.1 

278 

66 

8 

33 

8 

"+ 3.2 

+ 1.0 

— 

-i.3 

Birmingham 

428 

44 

43.3 

73 

"~13.1 

"'9 

0.8 

0 

"+ 0.8" 

+6.6 

-M0.6 ~ 

—1.1 

Coventry 

37.3 

12 

55.5 

42 

6/1 

0 

1.1 

0 

- 1.7 

-1.4 

— 

— 

Dudley 

41.8 

24 

50.8 

40 

1.7 

1 

5.7 

1 

4- 1.7 

-0.5 

— 

— 

SandweN 

39.4 

24 

60.5 

66 

0.0 

0 

0.1 

0 

+ 1.8 

-0.7 

— 

— 

Solihull 

48.8 

28 

20.4 

12 

7.9 

2 

229 

9 

+ 3.0 

+2.0 

— 

— 

Walsallt 

34.4 

11 

50.4 

44 

4.8 

0 

10.4 

5 

+ 1.2 

+ 1.7 

— 

— 

Wolverhampton 

42.5 

20 

47.2 

40 

8.1 

0 

2.2 

0 

+ 2.8 

+1.3 

+ 3.3 

— 

West Midlands 

41.3 

163 

46.5 

317" 

7.9 

12 

43 

15 

+ 6.8 

+ 0.3 

_ — g 3 ~ 

-■f.1 

Bradford 

44.5 ' 

53 

37.9 

' 3 f 

12.3 

9 

5.3 

0 “ 

" + 2.4" 

+ 1.8 

— 

-1.6 

Calderdale 

38.0 

18 

40.6 

28 

19.0 

5 

24 

0 

+ 0.3 

+ 2.7 

— 

-9.8 

Kirfclees 

32.8 

18 

44.0 

45 

20.5 

8 

2.7 

1 

- 0.9 

+23 

— 

+0.4 

Leeds 

42.2 

38 

40.8 

44 

15.1 

14 

0.9 

0 

+ 4.1 

+ 1.2 

+ 13.0 

-2.5 

Wakefield 

30.6 

6 

57.6 

58 

_2J1 

0 

8.9 

2 

+ 2.3 

+2.1 

_ — 

— 

West Yorks 

38.6 

133 

43.2 

206 

14.6 

36 

3.6 

3 

+ 2.5 

+1.8 

+ 13.4 

- 3.0 


In two districts (marked *) there was no sisetion in one wsrd because of the death of a candidate ' the three seats at stake in Trafford are likely to go 
Labour and the three in Oldham to go Liberal or Conservative In three districts (marked t) the Conservative column includes local anti-socialist party. 
Swing ia the average of the individual swings in each seat where boundaries and candidature patterns permit enact comparison ; similarly, the change in the 
Liberal share of the votes cast is the average of comparable changes. A figure is given only where at least three seats within the district or county are 
strictly comparable. Thoe in Tyne and Wear there were seven county electoral divisions fought by the Liberals both in April and May, so an average is 
poaeible. 
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Getting out of a soft bed to drive to work 
demands a lot of encouragement. 


With a 9 A.M. meeting, and that nice soft bed 
competing for your attention, you need help. 

Datsun’s big, wide comfortable seat can never 
replace that bed, but it helps. 

And the stylish, “plenty of room for your legs” 
interior should help you make that meeting with at 
least half a smile on your face. 

Forty years ago Nissan built the first Datsun. 
Driving comfort was a top priority then. It still is now. 


That’s why solid engineering ideas combined with 
advanced technology make the Datsun the biggest 
little car on the road today. 

Of course, no one really likes to get out of bed in 
the morning. 

But driving a Datsun may be your most comfort¬ 
able alternative of the day. 

NISSAN MOTOR CO., LTD. Tokyo, Japan 


DATSUN 
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Qaddafi and his troupe of 
performing journalists 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

An Israeli, improbably in Libya, would 
find it bad for his ego. His country is 
hardly accorded the dignity of a full- 
size enemy. Colonel Qaddafi’s con¬ 
cern, outside domestic affairs, is 
focused on the superpowers and Israel 
slots into the battleground as 
America’s creature. Israelis are not 
even credited, if that is the word, with 
the assassination of the three Pales¬ 
tinian leaders in Beirut last month : 
this, the colonel claims, was the work 
of American troops with the Israelis 
providing merely the cover story. And 
his precondition for peace in the 
area is cleansing the superpower fleets 
out of the Mediterranean. An incident 
on April 30th, when American Phan¬ 
toms based on an aircraft-carrier 
allegedly entered Libyan air space in 
a threatening manner, adds passion 
to his concern. 

So Colonel Qaddafi, leader of a 
backward country of 2m people, takes 
on the big guns. And big or small they 
listen to him, or they did last week 
when, at his invitation, a mixed bag 
of several hundred Europeans, 
Africans, Asians, Americans and Latin 
Americans descended in unruly force 
on placid, hospitable Tripoli. A lot of 
the visitors were taking part in a youth 
congress : this, despite the tedium arid 
nonsenses, turned out in the end to be 
rather successful. The rest were mainly 
a large contingent of reporters, repre¬ 
senting a fair proportion of the world’s 
major newspapers and news agencies. 
True, a number had come to see 
whether the colonel, at his press con¬ 
ference on Sunday, would announce 
.the nationalisation (which seems, 
these days, to be called euphemistically 
100 per cent participation) of some of 
the oil companies in Libya : he didn’t, 
although he confirmed that this was the 
direction things might go (see page 111). 

As it was, reporters and others sat 


meekly through more than five hours 
of questions and answers while Colonel 
Qaddafi propounded, among other 
things, his alternative to the 
ideologies of the superpowers. This 
illumination seems to have been one of 
the three main reasons behind his issue 
of mass invitations. But with the best 
will in the world, even granting that 
something between communism and 
capitalism can be constructed, the 
colonel’s “ third international theory ” 
is pious nothing. Like others before 
him, he calls for “ truth.” And truth is 
the word of the prophet. All answers 
lie in the Koran, for non-Moslems no 
less than the faithful. A fundamentalist 
but, at least while addressing a foreign 
audience, not a tub-thumping one. A 
cool young man with flashes of splen¬ 
did sense (“ I am fed up with sum¬ 
mits”) and righdy obsessed with 
humanitarian values—as he. sees them. 
He is awesomely convinced by his own 
simplistic certainties. Only believe— 
but many of the things he called on us 
to believe made it a tough struggle to 
fight down the desire to think. 

Particularly about Libya. A second 
reason for the jamboree was to open 
his country to the scrutiny of 
foreigners misled by false reports. 
Economic development, pounding 
sensibly ahead, was there for all to 
see. So too was the cultural revolu¬ 
tion, exactly a month old. Colonel 
Qaddafi says his cultural revolution is 
quite different from what he knows of 
the Chinese model, which isn’t much. 
Some of the underlying ideas—telling 
the people to break through the 
deviations of politics and bureaucracy 
—seem the same. But there was not 
a Red Guard to be seen, at least not 
in Tripoli’s pretty, Italianate streets. 

The most tangible manifestation of 
Colonel Qaddafi’s gut-child is the 
formation of popular committees. The 



Cool young man with a message 


workers in any organisation (excepting 
the ministries, the armed forces and, 
theoretically, private business) are 
called on to elect or select their repre¬ 
sentatives who can then, maybe, hire, 
fire and decide how things should be 
run. To begin with, some of the com¬ 
mittees did just this. There was chaos 
at Tripoli’s bottle-necked port. Two or 
three Libyan managers of state or 
semi-state concerns were told they were 
sacked. University students began in 
various, well-meaning and rather 
baffled ways to test their new strength 
and importance : the dean of the law 
faculty and the acting dean and two 
lecturers in the education faculty all 
got the axe (but whether through 
student action is obsure). Then there 
was some back-treading : the com¬ 
mittee’s decisions became recommenda¬ 
tions to be approved or not by Libya’s 
11-man Revolutionary Command 
Council, of which Colonel Qaddafi is 
chairman. 

Middle-class worries about the 
popular committees are more about 
what they could do than what they 
have done. Confirmed reports of dis¬ 
missals are rare although the oil com¬ 
panies (not included in the private 
sector’s immunity) are being given the 
run-around : Mobil has already been 
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bullied into sacking half a dozen of its 
senior Libyan staff. You can, at the 
moment, take your pick: the com¬ 
mittees are the cadres of peoples’ self- 
government ; the makings of a new 
bureaucracy, both less constipated and 
more capricious than the one it is 
supposed to replace ; a front for the 
security police. 

A major contribution to the con¬ 
fusion, and the dismay of some, is that 
the activities of the popular committees 
have got muddled up with the nastiest 
part, so far, of the new culture : the 
arrest by the security police of what 
is believed to be a large number of 
people, most of them middle class and 
some well known. Officially, the 
arrested men are said to have been 
indulging in forbidden politics ; if this 
does not work for all, there is the 
all-embracing label of “ obstructionist 
elements.” 

Other steps in the revolution have 
not, as yet, gone very far. The declared 
suspension of enacted laws has not yet 
been tested in the courts ; presumably 
the measure was taken to prevent a 
law holding up a decision handed 
down from the junta. The screening 
and removal (not, it seems, burning 
except for a small ritual fire for local 
publicity) of books seem to have been 
an arbitrary but not very serious 
affair : one bookshop lost its crime 
stories, another those religious books 
that carried a taint of the Moslem 
Brothers ; one university lecturer 
reports the loss of several books in his 
private library, including the poems of 
that notorious Jew, Ezra Pound. Nor 
are people being handed out arms in 
the generous way Colonel Qaddafi 
declared ; a militia defence force con¬ 
tinues to be trained but this side of 


Which brings one to the third reason 
for the colonel’s mass invitation. It’s 
an easy one : we came. There was the 
disrespectful Colonel Qaddafi being 
respectfully questioned and listened to 
by one and nearly all. Draw your own 
conclusion. And this, no doubt, is what 
his people were doing when at mid¬ 
week Libyan television was showing its 
third or fourth repeat of the Sunday 
show : Colonel Qaddafi and his per¬ 
forming animals from the outside 
world. 

Lebanon 

Obey our laws 

FROM OUR LEVANT CORRESPONDENT 

The hope of achieving a solid Lebanese- 
Palestinian agreement, which is mode¬ 
rately good, is pinned to talks going 
on quietly between senior Lebanese 
army officers and military representa¬ 
tives of the guerrilla forces. The 
military men have had several meetings 
and are continuing to talk ; they have 
isolated the issues, and one can now 
grade them in order of importance and 
difficulty. 

There is one essentially military 
matter which looks like being the most 
contentious. This concerns the removal 
of heavy arms such as anti-aircraft 
guns, rockets and mortars from the 
refugee camps near Lebanese cities, 
especially Beirut. The Lebanese argue 
that these arms, meant for fighting 
Israel, should be moved out of the 
ramps. The Palestinians reply that 
much of this heavy material is needed 
to defend the camps against the deep- 
penetration raids, such as the one made 
by the Israelis on a camp in Beirut on 
April 12th. As a matter of fact, only 


small arms were used in that particular 
engagement, and since the Lebanese, 
as a result of the recent fighting, are 
now in a better position to put pressure 
on the Palestinians it is likely that 
agreement will be reached on the 
removal of all or some of the heavy 
weapons. This is indicated by the 
report that details of. weight and 
calibre of weapons are being discussed. 

The other items on the agenda are 
essentially police and security matters. 
The Palestinians are already said to 
have agreed that guerrillas should not 
carry arms or wear uniforms outside 
the camps, and should not carry out 
kidnappings: in short, should behave 
like law-abiding citizens. The Pales¬ 
tinians have failed to carry out similar 
promises in the past but have more 
reason to do so this time. The problem 
of who is to control the camps is a 
crucial one for the Palestinians, largely 
because it is so emotional an issue. In 
practical terms it is susceptible to com¬ 
promise. It should, for instance, be 
possible to reach agreement on whether 
or not a police post should be just out¬ 
side or inside a camp and whether it 
should be staffed wholly by the 
Lebanese or by the Palestinians or by 
a mixed force. 

The security authorities have had 
some success in rounding up people 
who fired at both sides in the course 
of the recent fighting. Their motives 
were obviously to keep the fighting 
going and thus bring Lebanese- 
Palestinian relations to breaking point. 
Some of those arrested were Jordanians, 
some were Syrians, but for the most 
part they were venal Lebanese. The 
story is that some have confessed 
already to being in the employ of 
Israeli intelligence. 


things seems to be under strict army 
control. 

Significantly, it was Egyptian corres¬ 
pondents who on Sunday pressed 
Colonel Qaddafi both about the 
arrests and the suspension of laws. One 
Egyptian, losing control, cried passion¬ 
ately that Egypt had already suffered 
from a time of political arrests and 
lawlessness : the era is called, Nasser 
still being publicly sacrosanct, Ali 
Sabri’s time. Egyptians make no bones 
about their fear of what they may be 
taking on, come union in September. 
For union, even if nobody but Colonel 
Qaddafi wants it, seems irremovably 
on the calendar, with all “ technical ” 
details left till later on. And then 
Colonel Qaddafi, although not presi¬ 
dent of the united state, will have some 
37m people, not 2m, to mesmerise, if 
he can. 



Soldiers end guerrillas jointly supervise the truce 
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You want your firm to grow 

You can get a grant 

of up to 22 % 
on the cost of plant, 
machinen/ 
and new building 


This to just one of (he many things you 
should know if you’re planning to expand your 
business. Under the Government's package of 
incentives for industry your firm could qualify 
for considerable financial benefits in the Areas 
for Expansion. These cover the whole of 
Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland, Northern 
and North-West England, Yorkshire and 
Humberside, some parts of the Midlands and 
much of South-West England. 

Substantial Grants 

In the Special Development Areas 
you may be eligible for a grant of 22% on 
the cost of new building and also 22% of new 
plant and machinery In the Development 
Areas these grants would be 20%. 

In the Intermediate Areas a grant of 20% is 
given on the cost of new building only. These 
grants are broadly for manufacturing, mining 
and construction activities. They arc not tied to 
the provision of new employment. 

Additional help for projects providing 
new employment 

1. Capital l.oans. You could be eligible lor these 
on favourable terms. Or. alternatively, you could 
get relief on the interest costs of finance from 
non-public sources. 

2. Removal Costs. These arc grants which will 
go a long way towards the costs incurred in 
moving a business into the Areas for Expansion 

(Certain service industry projects may be 
considered for these two benefits). 



3. Rent -free Factories There are Government 
factories available for rent or sale. You could 
qualify for a rent -free period of two years. 

Other Benefits 

Other Government incentives available 
include grunts for training new labour and free 
courses lor supervisors and instructors. 

The Industrial Expansion Teams— 
and how they can helpyou 

There are 12 Expansion Teams situated 
throughout the UK So. besides giving you 
detailed information about these financial 
benefits, they are well placed to helpyou find 
the best possible location for your project. 

They can give you all the facts, impartial 
advice, and valuable on-the-spot assistance 
Get in touch with them today 

Phone your nearest regional office at the 
number shown here, or send off the coupon. 


Headquarters. London. Il-I 01 M42233exl HH 
Scotland. Glasgow, tel 041 24H2H33 
Wales. lei C'i:rddtn2t31 (SID code 0222) 

Northern Region, lei Newcastle upon lync 273 73 
(STD code IXi.12} 

North Wen. Mdllchvsler. lei Oh I 230 2171 

Yorkshire & Humberside Id Leeds 3H232 
IS1IJ code 03321 

East Midlands.Tel Nnitinglnim 40121 

(S I'D code 0*4)21 \ 

West Midlands. Iluiuiui'luim lei 021 0431*221 
South Well, lei I 1 lymoulh21H0l (SI D cods 0?32| or 
ItnMol 291071 (SrDuxk-0272) 
l-ondon A South Fast London lei (M H2t*4i53ex( 30 
Eastern Region. London, tel 01 h28 h27 1 exl 104 or 6 1 
Northern Ireland lei Itellasi 3448s IS I'D code 0232) 

I-1 

! I o I he Industrial t-xpaiibion 1 1 am, Department of 1 
Trade and Industry Millbunk 'I ower. Millhunk, 

I nrulon SWJ I* 4Ql‘ 

Please send me full details of the benefits available 
in the 1 teas for l. tpansmn 

Position m Company—__ 

N alurt cif lUisinoss__ . __ . - 

C'nmpjiiv__ 

•\Udrev»___— 


The Areas for Expansion J 


ISSUED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY 
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Most portfolios are spread over different industries and 
sectors of the economy. None deliberately omits a major 
growth sector, yet many arc without an investment in the 
world's biggest grow th sector—America. Generating about 
45 % of the total economic output of the free world, 
America and Canada are rich in natural resources, land 
and technology-—with political systems geared to exploit 
them. North America, however, is not easily accessible to 
British investors. It is asking a lot of someone busy 
keeping up-to-date with the U K. stock market to master 
Wall Street (with around 4,000 stocks quoted) as well. 

Stewart American f und is an authorised Unit Trust and 
was set up to take the difficulties out of investing in North 
America, to give professional advisers and their clients 
the means to deal in America without having to keep up 
with every share or to struggle with complex overseas 
investment regulations. Although the fund is new, Stewart 
Fund Managers, the investment managers of Stewart 
American Fund, is the continuation of a management 
team which has been investing in America for 100 years 
- - something more than a headstart. If you would like to 
know more, contact Robert Kemp, Managing Director, 
Stewart Unit Trust Managers Ltd., 45 Charlotte Square, 
Edinburgh EH 2 4 HW. Tel: 031-225 4585 . 

Stewart American Fund 


A mumtiof of life Association ol Unit Tiusl ManaijiM s 



Whichever you have in mind we 
can help—if you are thinking of 
New Zealand. 

Simply telephone one of our 
London offices—or write to us at 
1 Queen Victoria Street, 

London EC4P4HE 



London main office 

1 Queen Victoria Street, EC4P 4HE 
Telephone: 01 -248 6401 

West End 

54 Regent Street, W1 R 5PJ 
Telephone : 01 -734 2181 
30 Royal Opera Arcade. SW1Y 4UY 
(New Zealand House Building) 
Telephone: 01 -930 5761 

Head office 

Wellington 

New Zealand's Largest and 
Leading Bank 
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Britain and Australia _ 

The war of the 
Queen's ear 

FROM OUR CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT 

In the past, arguments about the 
Australian constitution have been not 
so much between the federal and state 
governments (although there was a 
furious one when the courts decided 
that the federal government could 
claim a monopoly of taxation) as 
about whether the federal government 
could do things which many citizens 
did not want anyone to do. Now Mr 
Gough Whitlam’s new Labor govern¬ 
ment is trying to strip the states of 
constitutional rights which their gov¬ 
ernments regard as basic—yet most of 
these rights are not even mentioned 
in the constitution itself. 

The paradox arises from the fact 
that when Australia’s constitution was 
drafted in the 1890s the states were 
left with whatever functions and 
powers they already exercised unless 
these were specifically transferred to 
the federal government or in some way 
curtailed by the new document. At 
that stage they were separate British 
colonies, each with its own governor 
appointed by the Queen, its own 
agent-general in London, its own 
access to the judicial committee of the 
Privy Council and its own right to 
recommend imperial honours. These 
were left untouched 30 years later, 
when the Statute of Westminster, that 
much quoted hut little read document, 
was being drawn up. The states per¬ 
suaded the British government to 
preserve their rights against requests 
from the Australian federal govern¬ 
ment to curtail them. 

It is essentially the rights preserved 
in the Statute of Westminster—which 
is not part of the Australian constitu¬ 
tion but has constitutional force in 
Australia—that Mr Whitlam is now 
trying to reduce. He and his ministers 
think it time that the states lost their 
direct access to London and took their 
place in an exclusively Australian 
constitutional context. From the states’ 
standpoint it is important to retain 
what they call their sovereignty, 
symbolised by independent access to 
the Queen through her British 
ministers, who for their part would 
rather be shot of the whole thing. 

For Britain to do what the federal 
government wants, and the states 
manifestly do not, would he to fly 
in the face of the Statute. Yet the 
statute is plainly inconsistent with the 
whole trend of British legislation about 



Queensland's leader wants his rights 


the Commonwealth of nations in the 
past quarter of a century. The problem 
would be solved for Britain if Mr 
Whitlam were to win an Australian 
referendum which extended the 
constitution in ways which nullified 
the statute. But the issues are so com¬ 
plex and yet so trivial, and would 
excite such indignation, especially in 
the smaller states, that the referendum 
might well be lost. 

All six states are asking the Privy 
Council for an advisory opinion about 
the rights of federal and state govern¬ 
ments to offshore waters and the sea¬ 
bed. This relates to jurisdiction over 
oil leases, but has wider implications. 
The Australian high court does not 
give advisory opinions. The states can 
claim that the Privy Council, which 
does, can solve the problem. The 
federal government disagrees but may 
be obliged to agree to a British court’s 
tleciding an Australian issue unless an 
Australian version of the Privy 
Council can be hastily rigged up to do 
so. Even then the body would need 
to be acceptable to the states before 
they would cease to petition London. 

Britain and Hongkong 

The Queen's hand 

FROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT 
The Queen’s reprieve this week for a 
convicted Chinese murderer in Hong¬ 
kong has already stiffened the growing 
popular demand by the Chinese com¬ 
munity in the colony for restoration of 
the rope and the lash. The Queen’s 
intervention has unfortunately coin¬ 
cided with the launching of a tough 
anti-crime campaign here as homicide, 
armed robbery and Tong terrorism 
erupt in the colony’s once safe streets. 


The issue has become basically racial. 
Most of the colony’s white liberals are 
resisting a return to the gallows and 
insisting that Hongkong dutifully and 
constitutionally adopt Britain’s abolition 
of capital punishment. But Chinese 
intellectuals and government officials, 
together with communist party leaders, 
are demanding the revival, of the 
traditional Chinese death-for-a-death. 
The governor, Sir Murray Maclehose, 
broke the pattern when he refused a 
reprieve for a typically callous Triad 
(Tong, or secret society) murderer, 
who then appealed to the Queen. 
Despite the protests of the Hongkong 
bar association, the colony’s chief 
justice, Sir I\or Rigbv, distinguished for 
his personal leniency on appeal, sup¬ 
ported the governor's position. 

Leaders of the Chinese community 
are now striking back against the local 
British liberals and are organising a 
million-signature petition for, the 
mandatory revival of hanging for 
murder. The colony's government is 
also introducing stiller sentences for 
habitual criminals and confessed Triad 
members. The Queen's intervention is 
likely to produce an angry and embar¬ 
rassing Chinese reaction. 

Sir Murray Maclehose is confronted 
with another momentous ruling. A 
Chinese woman has been sentenced 
to hang, together with four gangsters, 
for beating a man to death. She is 
the wealthiest madam in Hongkong’s 
brothel business. If she is executed 
she will be the first woman to be 
hanged in the colony in ;}o years. 

Sikkim 

India wins 

The campaign for more power for the 
people, of Sikkim has ended by giving 
more power to the government of 
India. Last week, a month after riots 
erupted iri India’s tiny Himalayan pro¬ 
tectorate, an agreement was signed in 
the capital, Gangtok, setting up a new 
government structure. The main loser 
from the new deal is the Chogyal, 
Sikkim's spiritual and temporal ruler 
who lias been virtually a one-man 
government since igfi j, and will now 
be reduced to a figurehead. 

The leaders of the protest movement 
wanted to clip the Chogyal’s wings. 
But they have not extracted much 
benefit for themselves. They have suc¬ 
ceeded in eliminating the built-in bias 
in favoui of Sikkim’s minority com¬ 
munity, consisting of Lepchas who were 
the original inhabitants of the king¬ 
dom and the Bhutias who migrated 
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from Tibet some centuries ago. The 
Nepalese Johnny-come-latelies who 
started moving into Sikkim in the nine¬ 
teenth century and now constitute 70 
per cent of the population should 
henceforth have a fairer representation 
in the local legislature. Elections are 
to be held according to a one-man- 
one-vote system for the first time. But 
the clear Nepalese majority this sys¬ 
tem would produce will somehow be 
counterbalanced by the agreement’s 
provision that no single ethnic group 
can dominate the others. 

Whatever the representation of com¬ 
munities in the assembly, the assembly 
itself is more or less beside the point. 
Real power in Sikkim will rest with the 
Indian chief executive, who will be 
responsible not to the assembly but to 
the government of India. India’s con¬ 
cerns in Sikkim have been expanded 
beyond defence and external relations 
to “ communal harmony, administra¬ 
tion and economic and social develop¬ 
ment.” Which leaves not very much 
for Sikkim’s eager politicians to do. 

Cambodia _ 

The best hope left 

FROM OUR INDOCHINA CORRESPONDENT 

The appointment at the weekend of 
Mr In Tam as Cambodia’s new prime 
minister certainly pleased a good many 
ordinary people, but it has not demon¬ 
strated that the country's difficulties 
are at an end. He was asked to form 
a government only after the four-man 
political council set up earlier—com¬ 
posed of Mr In Tam himself, President 
Lon Nol, Mr Sirik Matak, and the 
former head of state, Mr Cheng Heng 
—had failed to agree on anyone else. 
The president’s Social Republican 
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party and Mr Sirik Matak’s Republi¬ 
can party were at loggerheads on the 
issue. Mr In Tam’s problem is that he 
is a loner. He has quarrelled with his 
own political party, the Democrats, 
who refused to take part in the negotia¬ 
tions to choose the prime minister. His 
populist attitudes and manner, which 
have won him the affection of many 
ordinary Cambodians, do not go down 
nearly so well with his colleagues. One 
wonders how long his patience will 
stand the still unfinished jockeying for 
power. 

The new prime minister has been 
saying that any government must 
reassemble its political authority, and 
improve the military position, before 
it can think about negotiating with the 
rebels. The four-man council has 
worked out a programme of action 
that includes appointing a general as 
commander-in-chief, a device to stop 
Marshal Lon Nol trying to run the 
war himself. But Mr In Tam’s ideas 
on negotiations are harder to pin 
down. He seems to believe that his 
personal popularity will bring over some 
Khmers Rouges to the government 
side. That is hardly a negotiating 
strategy. And it is still unclear whether 
he will really be able to run the govern¬ 
ment with the other members of the 
council breathing down his neck. 

At least the fighting is going a little 
better. The pressure is off Phnom Penh 
and Takeo, the provincial capital to the 
south, seems safe. But the appearance 
in the capital on Monday of several 
hundred angry soldiers of the 7th 
division, supposedly one of the best, 
unpaid for two months and unfed for 
three days, showed the real 
problem : a confused army and people 
who no longer much trust their 
leaders. 
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Jugoslavia 

Heir only apparent 

The Jugoslav communist party’s 
conference in Belgrade last week 
solemnly ratified the country’s recent 
shift away from liberalism, and 
dutifully gave its blessing to the 
struggle now being waged against 
nationalism, liberalism, technobureau¬ 
cratism, dogmatism and a host of 
other “ foes of Jugoslav socialism,” 
But on the burning issue of the suc¬ 
cession to President Tito the confer¬ 
ence provided only a half-clue. 
President Tito himself stayed away in 
Slovenia, resting, but it is said in good 
health. In his absence, the main 
report was delivered by Mr Stanc 
Dolanc., the 48-year-old Slovene 
leader, who also had his term extended 
as secretary of the party’s top body, 
the executive bureau. 

All this confirmed the nearly 
universal feeling in Jugoslavia and 
abroad that the tough, bluff Dolanc 
is President Tito’s choice as his suc¬ 
cessor. It is easy to see why. Even 
during Jugoslavia’s relatively liberal 
era before December, 1971, Mr 
Dolanc, a former political general in 
the army, had been known as a hard¬ 
liner. But unlike some other men on 
the conservative wing of the party 
Mr Dolanc has always been known 
to be absolutely faithful to Tito. When 
more talented men from the liberal 
side, including Tito’s favourite, Mr 
Miko Tripalo, seemed to be ignoring 
and even disparaging their old leader 
in 1970 and 1971, Mr Dolanc’s 
unquestioning loyalty must have 
attracted the president's attention. 

His reward was not long in coming. 
When President Tito launched the 
purge in Croatia in December, 1971, 
he picked Mr Dolanc as his right-hand 
man and soon afterwards put him in 
charge of the executive bureau against 
much opposition from the liberals 
who were then still in power in 
Serbia. Mr Dolanc served as Tito’s 
hatchet man and, now that virtually 
all the prominent liberals have been 
purged, he clearly enjoys a head 
start over the relative newcomers who 
have taken over since 1971 - 

Mr Dolanc’s worry must be that 
Jugoslavia has already had a series 
of heirs-apparent, from Djilas to 
Tripalo and Kardelj, all of whom 
have come unstuck. So until President 
Tito steps down and the process of 
tough bargaining actually begins, Mr 
Dolanc’s inheritance must be con¬ 
sidered provisional. 
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PLA 



Port of London Authority 


Highlights from the Annual Report and the Statement by the Chairman, Lord Aldington 


• Profit of £1,342,000 achieved doapHe national dock atrlka. 

• Total roaarvoa Incraaaod by £3m., from £57m. to EBOm. 

• Capital llabllHIaa reduced by almost £8m., from £76m. to £60m. 

• Unit load traffic of the whole port rose by 12% and container traffic 
of the PLA multi-user berths by over 50%. 

Finance 

"Before charging interest the 1972 profit totalled C6.223.000 which gives a 
return of just under 5% on total capital employed That is not a sufficient return 
at any time in whet is becoming a more capital-intensive business, but in 
inflationary times it is much too low " 

Changes in 1072 

"By the end of the year the conventional corgo tonnage handled in each 
four-weekly period had fallen considerably compared with a year earlier, but 
not aa much as was at one time expected The container tonnage on the other 
hand had increased compared with a year earlier, but also not as much as we 
had expected. 

in the first three months of 1973 container traffic over tho PLA's multi-user 
berths at Tilbury has shown a welcome upturn whilst conventional cargo still 
remains at a slightly higher level than we had anticipated. It is not possible 
accurately to estimate the effect of the July/August 1972 national dock strike 
on the total tonnage of conventional and container cargo through the Port of 
London. nor is it sensible to try to do so A more useful exercise is to point to 
tho important changes made in 1972 in the organisation of the Port of London 
Authority and in tho arrangements affecting tho employment of registered dock 
workers It was these changes which will lead to greater efficiency and greater 
reliability within the Port.’' 


The PLA and Real Estate 

"Arrangements to secure tho proper development of that part of the real estate 
of the Port of London Authoiity which is surplus to operational requirements 
is of the greatest concern to management and the Board of the PLA We have 
no intention of holding on to land or to buildings for which we have no need. 
Certain areas such as part of the old London Docks do have operational 
requirements and we shall be a party to the new development. It seems to 
me right that a considerable part of the cost of modernising the Port of London 
and extending it down river, should he able to be met by the proceeds of the 
disposal of land and buildings no longer required " 

Maplin 

"In the main, public opinion has beon concentrated on the importance of a 
new London Airport at Maplin rather than on a new London Seaport. More 


Detailod approval of our plans for tho oil port and for the container port 
has m due course to be obtained from The Secretary of State Our expectation 
is that we shall ba able to satisfy him in time to open the oil torminal by 1976. 
and the container port by 1977. On our estimates of traffic tronds, any delay 
in these opening dates would be damaging In particular by 1977 it seems 
important to us that the Port of London should be able to receive large container 
ships The only alternative plan for that would be to develop a deep wator 
riverside berth at Tilbury The disadvantage of so doing is ohvmus. since in 
quite a short period it would be shown as vary much second-best to Maplin ' 


- Summary of Accounts • 

for the year ended 31 at December 1972 


REVENUE ACCOUNT .971 

for the year ended 31st December 1972 £000 £000 £000 

TOTAL OPERATING REVENUE 34.943 35,5«» 

OPERATING PROFIT BEFORE 


DEPRECIATION 

7.217 

®> 73 J 

Provision for depreciation 

2,381 

2,298 

Less Proportion of porr modernisation 
and investment grants . 

273 

230 


2,108 

2,068 

OPERATING PROFIT 

5 , *°9 

4,664 

Investment income 

I,I 14 

758 

PROFIT BEFORE INTEREST 

6,223 

5,422 

Interest charges (see note) 

4,881 


PROFIT for year 

1,342 

169 

EXCEPTIONAL ITEMS 

Add 

Profit on sale of St. Katharine Dock House 
and C Warehouse 

4,855 


Profit on sale of Head Office, Trinity 

Square, E.C.3. 

7,186 

Profits less losses on withdrawal, disposal 
and re-instaiemem of other fixed assets 

31 

81 

Profits less losses on sale of investments 
and discount on port stock purchased 
for extinction less provision against 
trade investment 

186 

56 


5,122 

7,323 

Deduct 

Severance and terminal leave payments 
less amounts recoverable under the 
Redundancy Payments Act 1965 

3-433 

1.799 


1,689 

5.524 

NET ADDITION TO RESERVES 

3.031 

5.693 


BALANCE SHEET 



1971 

at 31 at December 1972 

£000 

£000 

£000 

CAPITAL EMPLOYED 

FIXED ASSETS less depreciation 


118,077 

120,266 

INVESTMENTS 


10,170 

10,222 

CURRENT ASSET'S 

10,588 


17,406 

Less CURRENT LIABILITIES 

10,054 


14,378 

NE T CURRENT ASSETS 


..524 

128,781 

3,028 

■33.516 

REPRESENTED BY 

CAPITAL LIABILITIES 


68,442 

76,053 

U I, Cl. l)upc 

PORT MODERNISA TION AND 
INVESTMENT GRANT'S not yet 


52,361 

49.219 

credited to revenue 


7,023 

7 , 3*9 

INSURANCE FUND 

Less DISCOUNT AND EXPENSES 
ON ISSUE OF PORT STOCK 


1,200 

129,026 

1,200 

■ 33.791 

at cost, less amounts written off 


_MS 

128,781 

275 

* 33 . 5,6 


ALDINGTON J. D. PRESLAND 

Chairman Assistant Director-General (Finance) 


NOTE! Interest charges for 1972 include transfer to restore reserves of 
£111,000 (1971 £146,000). 

The report of the auditors on the published accounts of the P.L.A. is shown below.— 

REPORT OF THE AUDITORS 

As auditors appointed under Section 59 of the Port of London Act 1968 we report that, in our opinion, the accounts set out on pages 19 to 28 give 
a true and fsir view of the state of the P.L.A.’s affairs at 31st December 1972 and of the result for the year ended on that date and with the 
additional information on pages 3 and 9 on which we express no opinion comply with the Statutory Harbour Undertakings (Form of Accounts, 
etc.) (General) Regulations 1969. 

Deloitte & Co., Chartered Accountants, London. Published by the Port of London Authority under Section 8(3) of the 

10th May 1973. Port of London Act 1968. J. C. JENKINSON, Secretary. 15th May 1973 


Copies of the Annual Report and Accounts can be obtained from the .Secretary, Port of London Authority, World Trade Centre, E.l. 
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Troop cuts 

One step back 

It took three months of behind-the- 
scenes wrangling in foreign embassies 
in Vienna to get representatives of 19 
European countries around a table at 
the Hofburg palace to begin to talk 
about an agenda for talks about reduc¬ 
ing armed forces in central Europe. 
But on Monday they all met together 
—for precisely nine minutes. This was 
long enough for the two sides, ta Nato 
and seven Warsaw pact countries, to 
read out the “ compromise ” they had 
reached about the problem that had 
been holding them up: the place 
Hungary should have at the talks. 

Nato had been insisting that 
Hungary should be, a full participant, 
so that the 40,000 Russian troops 
stationed in the country and Hungary’s 
own forces should fall within the scope 
of the troop-cutting talks. The Warsaw 
pact countries were adamant that 
Hungary should have, onlv 11 observer 
status,” which would mean leaving it 
out of the area where reductions would 
take place. In the end the west agreed 
to the communist formula. But at 
Monday’s meeting the Dutch repre¬ 
sentative, Mr van Uflord, argued that 
the western allies were merely shelving 
the issue to get talks going, and that 
they might reopen the question of 
Hungary’s position later. 

There will have, to be a lot of bridge- 
building by both sides if there is even 
to be agreement on an agenda, let 
alone on how' much the armies are to 
be reduced. The western delegates con¬ 
tinued to insist that the talks are about 
mutual and balanced force reductions. 
Their eastern counterparts carefully 



Pretend the Hungerians aren't there 


Hvoid mentioning the words “ mutual ” 
“ balanced.” The Hungarians came 
.up with the phrase “ talks on the reduc¬ 
tion of armed forces and armaments 
in Europe,” But they also made it 
clear that any agreements about central 
Europe will apply only to the 11 full 
participants—the countries taking part 
in the talks that have troops in the 
two Germanies, Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and the Low Countries—and not to 
the observers. The most optimistic view 
is that the conference might get going 
in the autumn. But Herr Brandt is 
probably right to say that nothing sub¬ 
stantial in the way of results should be 
expected before 1975. 

Russia and America 

The road that runs 
through Bonn 


Leonid Brezhnev will discover America 
between June z8th and June 26th. The 
date was revealed, at the weekend, 
with nothing said about Watergate, a 
few days before his arrival in west 
Germany this Friday. The two trips are 
not pursuing two different objec¬ 
tives, as they would have done a few 
years ago. They are part of the same 
policy, which is to get economic help 
fiom the west and at the same time 
get the west to acknowledge the per¬ 
manence of communism in eastern 
Europe. 

Mr Brezhnev’s visit to Bonn breaks 
new ground. The journey to America 
has a famous precedent, Nikita 
Khrushchev’s tour in 1959, and a com¬ 
parison between the two shows what 
has changed in Soviet foreign policy 
and what has not. The change is in 
Soviet attitudes towards Germany. One 
of the things that Khrushchev hoped 
to get from a new relationship with the 
United States was an American agree¬ 
ment that west Germany should accept 
the existence of east Germany and the 
frontiers established in 1 94 fi- Now 
Herr Brandt's Ostpolitik has already 
done that for Mr Brezhnev. 

What has not changed is Russia’s 
conviction that the United States re¬ 
remains the western country it most 
wants to do business with. Even when 
their prospects of improving relations 
with America looked black, the Rus¬ 
sians were never very tempted by the 
gaullist alternative of a “ European 
Europe.” Even now, when the Water¬ 
gate chaos seems to many people to 
cast doubts on the durability of Presi¬ 
dent Nixon’s foreign policy, the 


Russians stick to America at the other 
nuclear giant and the main source of 
modem technology. Of course, 
Khrushchev had a vision of a western 
world shrinking under the pressure of 
“ national liberation ” movements, and 
of an American economy being over¬ 
taken by a more dynamic Soviet 
Union : hence the famous “ We shall 
bury you.” But the Soviet economy has 
failed to live up to Khrushchev’s great 
expectations. Leonid Brezhnev is com¬ 
ing to borrow, not to bury. He wants 
help to solve Russia’s agricultural crisis, 
capital to harness its natural resources, 
knowhow to stimulate its industry. 

This is the main preoccupation. With 
its quarrel with China unsolved, Russia 
wants a stable Europe, at least for the 
time being. No doubt there is still the 
thought in Moscow that it would be 
desirable to separate western Europe 
from America. But that is a matter 
of time-scale It is now open to the 
Russians to hope that it will happen 
anyway, in the long run, as the result 
of growing American world-weariness. 
The Americans may not have to be 
prised out ; thev may just go away 
themselves. 

Leonid Brezhnev is a very different 
man from Nikita Khrushchev. Not for 
him the idea of combining innovations 
in foreign policy with radical reform 
inside Russia. He has made it plain to 
worried party diehards that there is 
no question of relaxation at home. The 
basic assumption of Mr Brezhnev is 
that he can combine what he calls 
detente, including an inflow of foreign 
capital, with a conservative grip on 
Russia itself. 

So long as western involvement in 
the Soviet economy is limited to 
patents, credits and the exploitation of 
remote Siberian oil, that assumption 
may stand. Any big foreign investments 
in industry, and any real opening up 
of frontiers, would make Mr Brezhnev’s 
balancing act much trickier. But the 
world is still very far from such an 
“ interdependence.” The Russians are 
well aware that progress in this direc¬ 
tion will be checked in Washington 
against what the United States can 
expect to get in return. Indeed, Soviet 
diplomats are now worried about the 
preliminary step, the granting by Con¬ 
gress to Russia of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. This is where the Watergate 
affair comes in. Rightly or wrongly, 
the Soviet leaders see Mr Nixon as the 
best American president they can get, 
and bugging the opposition is no sin 
for Stalin’s former subordinates. Leonid 
Brezhnev must hope this puzzling 
nuisance will not disturb his journey 
to Washington through Bonn. 
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Nowadays distribution is a 
night time business too. 


We stay up all night in our the clock transit. Which is also in our general haulage service into a 

customer’s interests. Quite literally. the housewife’s interests. number of specialised distribution 

By choice. Because bulk We even designed a retail services. All pioneered, tested, 

movements at night and night distribution service which avoids introduced and operated by us. So 

deliveries help to avoid road daytime city centre traffic that we are in the position to service 

congestion during the day. Which is congestion by specifically operating more efficiently the precise needs of 

also in the public interest. night time deliveries. It’s called modem commerce. In which 

For reasons of economy. Because Nightpac. connection, we sincerely regret that 

full vehicle utilisation round the It’s just one example of how we there are only 24 hours a day. 

clock helps to reduce overall in the British Road Services Group - 

distribution costs. Which is also in seven autonomous, regional 

our customers' interests. companies, each one closely British Road Services Limited. 

Out of practical necessity. identified and integrated with its Northway House, High Rd, 

Because the distribution of fresh region - are leading the transport Whetstone, London N20 9ND 

fish, for instance, demands round industry by continually diversifying Telephone: 01 -446 1360. 

British Road Services Group 





National-and-Grindlays 

indispensability. 

(We can help speed your exports.) 


As every exporter knows, one thing that can 
make a hard job easier, is the right kind of back-up 
service from his bank. 

And few banks know this quite as well as 
National and Grindlays-the bank that specialises 
in overseas trade,finance and investment. 

Which is why we provide a range of services to 
the exporter and importer, that's probably unique. 

Our network of branches, representatives, 
subsidiary and associate banks covers 36 countries 
-in the U.K.,Europe, Africa,the Americas, Asia, the 
Middle East and the Far East. 

In all of them,we make importing and exporting 
easier; providing economic and market intelligence, 
introducing suppliers to agents or customers, and 
making all the necessary finance available at the 
right time,and in the right form. (As well as being on 
hand to solve the odd problem,and shorten the odd 
delay).Our subsidiary, Cox & Kings,can arrange 
your travel and also provide an expert shipping 
and forwarding service. 


And the specialist services we offer include a 
Foreign Trade Department of international experts 
in London; Gi llespie Bros. & Co's confirming-house 
activities (with specially strong links in the West 
Indies, Australia and Africa); merchant banking 
facilities through Wm. Brandt's Sons & Co. in London, 
the Americas and Australia; branches, associates 
and subsidiaries in Africa, the Middle East, Asia and 
the Far East. 

If fast, accurate and expert service is 
indispensable in your field, so are the members of 
the National and Grindlays Group. Call us,and find 
out exactly how. 

] NATIONAL 
AND 

GRINDLAYS 
BANK GROUP 

Head Office: 23 Fenchurch Street, EC3M 3DD. 
Tel: 01-626 0545 
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This hotel is 
included. 




gives wings to your dreams 


Another dream you CAN afford with IBERIA* 
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MB IBERIA INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES OF SPAIN 234 offices in 50 countries 












My name is Masaka/u Kjiri. And 
lu'io I am at home playing with the 
kids. I think about them a lot, even 
while I’m working for Hitachi. I think 
about them because I worry. About 
their happiness, about their welfare, 
and about the world they’ll have to 
live in 

So I woik hard. 

One of my mme successful projects 
is IllVir the Hitachi Visual Image 
Processing robot. Briefly, I11VIP is a 
hand-eye system. Comprising a TV 
carnet a, hooked up to a computer, 
hooked up to a seivo control hand, 
set up above a conveyor bell. The TV 
camera sees objects, the computer 


recognizes them, and the hand rear¬ 
ranges them as they move along the 
conveyor. 

111VI i* may sound simple, but it isn’t. 
It’s a big step toward developing a true 
artificial intelligence. And I worked 
on it for years. 



IHVlPcan do any number of things. 
From delicate assembly work, to lug¬ 
gage handling and warehousing, to 
sterile packaging operations. It can 
fiee workers to do things that are less 
demanding. Or less dangerous. Or less 
tedious. 

And that’s where the kids come in. 
I’m working to build a world where 
everyone can have a meaningful job. 
A better world. Not just for my chil¬ 
dren, but for your children too. 

So when 1 work for Hitachi, I’m 
working for all of you. 

Because my work will benefit me. 
And I am you. 

# HITACHI 

^ liesottrteful people 
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Chile 

The Reichstag 
fire technique 

In the midst of a mounting political 
crisis, President Salvador Allende’.s 
supporters seem to be trying—not for 
the first time—to employ the Reichstag 
fire technique to discredit his opponents. 
Dark rumours of a right-wing plot to 
use Bolivian mercenaries and Brazilian 
money to overthrow the regime have 
been given front-page coverage in 
the pro-government press, and notably 
in Ultima Hora, a paper partly owned 
by Sr Jose TohA, one of Dr Allende’s 
intimates in the Socialist party. And 
last weekend, some 40 members of the 
extreme, right-wing movement Patria v 
Lihertad were arrested on charges of 
conspiracy and illegal possession of 
arms. 

Significantly, the government still 
refuses to take similar measures against 
the militants of the Movement of the 
Revolutionary Left (Mir) who are 
openlv preparing for civil war and 
have set up fortified encampments and 
workers’ commissions in Santiago 
itself that are designed to function as 
revolutionary soviets. At the end of 
last month, members of the. Workers’ 
Revolutionary Front, affiliated to the. 
Mir, took over the labour ministry and 
demanded to know, when the presi¬ 
dent came down in person to talk 
with them, why he had so far failed to 
close down parliament. 

Other left-wing extremists were res¬ 
ponsible for the murder of one Patria 
y Libertad activist, Sr Mario Aguilar, 
on May 4th. He was the 49th victim of 
political violence in Chile since Dr 
Allende came to power at the end of 
1970, In the current climate of sus¬ 
picion and street violence, the wildest 
rumours quickly win credence. The 
strange behaviour of the deputy leader 
of Patria y Libertad, Sr Roberto 
Thieme, has lent some credibility to 
charges that his movement was 
organising for insurrection. 

He vanished on February 23rd in a 
light plane which was reported to have 
exploded and crashed into the Pacific. 
The story that Sr Pablo Rodriguez, the 
leader of the movement, was privatelv 
putting about at the time was that 
Sr Thieme had flown out to keep track 
of a shipment of arms being brought to 
a clandestine communist group in the 
north of Chile by a Russian submarine. 
If this sounded prettv James Bondish, 
it turns out that Sr Thieme’s real story 
is scarcely less colourful. After his 


public funeral was held, he turned up 
again early this month when his plane 
made an emergency landing near 
Mendoza in Argentina. He was 
interned by the Argentine authorities, 
who have been asked to consider his 
extradition to Chile. How he spent 
those nine weeks remains a mysteiy. 

The antics of Chile’s political 
extremists are less significant than the 
broad-based offensive that the major 
opposition groups now seem to be 
launching against the government. The 
Christian Demociats, who have often 
vacillated and sought a dialogue with 
the marxist parties, now appear 
committed to a tougher line. Last 
weekend, Sr Patricio Avlwin, a close 
supporter of the ex-president, Sr Frei, 
and blunt critic of Dr Allende, was 
elected president of the party. It is 
now possible that the Christian Demo¬ 
crats will join with the Nationals in an 
attempt to impeach the entire cabinet 
if the president refuses to accept a 
majority vote in congress in favour of 
a constitutional amendment limiting 
his power to take over private firms. 

Opposition leaders and private 
businessmen are convinced that time 
is running out ; that the marxist 
strategy of winning greater political 
control by extending the power of the 
state over the economy is steadily 
wearing down their capacity for 
continued resistance. They received a 
new setback when Oencral Bachelrt, 
the. chief of the. government distri¬ 
bution authority, recently gave the 
neighbourhood committees for ptires 
and supply (Japs) a virtual monopoly 
of the administration of the countrv's 
rationing system. This is legarded by 
many Chileans as a recipe for political 
control through the stomach since in 
practice the Japs are mostly 11111 by 
the Communist and Socialist parties. 

The economy has suffered recently 
from strikes in the K 1 Teniente and 



Allende's autumn may be critical 


Chuquicamata mines, and there are 
signs that the truck-drivers' and shop¬ 
keepers' unions—the backbone of the 
opposition st ike movement last 
October—are contemplating a new 
work stoppage. It looks as if Dr 
Allende will have to face this autumn 
a crisis at least as grave as the one he 
faced last spring. That was brought 
to an end only whgn the armed 
foices agreed to participate in the 
cabinet. The difTemice is that this time 
the confrontation is likely to be more 
violent and the position of the armed 
forces more ambivalent. 

Rhodesia 

The tourist season 

The killing of two Canadian girl 
tourists on Tuesday, nppaientlv by 
Zambian soldiers who opened fire on 
their party horn the other side ol the 
Zambesi river, has 10 be viewed as 
more than an isolated tragedy. This 
would not be the fn.-t and probably 
not the last time that a Zambian 
border patrol takes pot-shots at white 
faces along the rivet In Febmarv a 
white Rhodesian on a fishing holiday 
was shot by Zambian tioops in the 
area of the Victoria Falls And the 
Rhodesians air saying that the mine 
planted by tenonsts in the Maria Fools 
game reserve tI1.1t claimed anotliei life 
this week is also pail of a common 
pattern : a conceited attempt to des¬ 
troy their touiist mcliistiv, which is 
one of Rhodesia’s few important 
sources of foreign exchange 

On Thurscfav die Zambians said 
they .vetc investigating who was res¬ 
ponsible foi the liver killings But the 
account of Mis C.imillieis, one of the 
mu Americans who escaped alive, the 
British-made bullets that weie fired, 
and the steep-banked gorge where the 
shooting took place (a very hazardous 
crossing-place lor guerrillas) all suggest 
that it was a border patrol and not a 
group of terrorists that was responsible. 

An incident like this may deter at 
least some of the 930,000 tourists who 
visited Rhodesia last year from coming 
hack. The Victoria Falls are the 
country's prime tourist attraction, with 
three big hotels nearby and two more, 
under construction. But unlike the 
Israelis, who live under comparable 
siege conditions, the Rhodesians cannot 
count mi a captive tourist market. 
Ibis is why the argument will be 
growing among Mr Ian Smith’s entour¬ 
age that the moment has crime to 
launch a retaliatory strike against 
Zambian forces. 
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Bizarre demise of a 
political trial 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN LOS ANGELES 



Winners by default: Mr and Mrs Ellsberg 

The Pentagon Papers trial looked like 
one of those “ great cases ” which, 
while embodying momentous legal 
issues, make what the late Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes called “had 
law.” But in the end it made no law 
at all. Judge W. Matt Byrne found 
the “ bizarre" misconduct by the 
Nixon Administration so serious as to 
violate the constitutional rights of the 
defendants, Mr Daniel Ellsberg and 
Mr Anthony Russo. He declared a 
mistrial on May nth, dismissing the 
indictment that charged them with 
conspiracy, espionage and theft of 
government property before it ever 
went to the jury. By the time that 
happened, however, the character of 
the trial had already changed : from 
a test of government secrecy and an 
attempt to define the relationship of 
government and press, it had become 
just another strange tale of intrigue 


in high places. 

The case against Mr Ellsberg arid 
Mr Russo, converts from the Vietnam 
war policy and former researchers at 
the Rand Corporation, grew out of the 
publication of the Pentagon Papers 
by the New York Times, the Wash¬ 
ington Post and other newspapers in 
1Q7 r. Commissioned in 1967 by the 
then secretary of defence, Mr Robert 
McNamara, the documents chronicled 
the American involvement in south¬ 
east Asia. They appeared at a time 
when the Administration's campaign 
against the “ eastern establishment ” 
press was already in high gear and 
just as President Nixon and his 
national security adviser, Mr Henrv 
Kissinger, were preparing their recon¬ 
ciliation with China. 

Although the Department of 
Justice managed to interrupt publica¬ 
tion for two weeks through civil 


court injunctions, the Supreme 
Court ultimately decided that Iree- 
dom of the press must prevail. As a 
result, Mr Ellsberg and Mi Russo, 
who had photocopied the “ top secret " 
papers in a Hollywood advertising 
agency office in iptip and later distri¬ 
buted them to the press when turned 
away by members of Congress, were 
pursued with a particular vengeful¬ 
ness. By making examples of the two 
men the. Administration hoped to stop 
the time-honoured practice of leaks 
from the federal bureaucracy. ' 

The United States has no official 
secrets act illongiess has repeatedly 
refused to enact one';, nor does the 
American government haw anything 
comparable to the British crown copy¬ 
right. So the ill-fated piosecutois had 
a difficult, as well as unprecedented, 
task on their hands. To obtain a con¬ 
viction under laws that did not 
precisely apply to the circumstamcs. 
they had to prose that either the 
documents or the information in them, 
or both, were " gcneinnient proper t\ 
worth more than $100 , that a thelt 
or misuse had actually occurred ; that 
the papers related to the “ national 
defence" and could, when comprom¬ 
ised in Kifici, have lent “advantage” 
to a foreign power (the language of 
the espionage act, vintage first world 
warl ; and that Mr Ellsberg and Mr 
Russo “conspired" to defraud the 
nation of its " lawful governmental 
function of controlling the dissemina¬ 
tion of classified government studies, 
reports, memoranda and loinmunica- 
tions." 

After several fake starts the case 
went to trial in January. Each side 
concenti.ited on impicssing the jurots 
with expert witnesses. As the piosccu- 
tion told it, ptimarilv tluough military 
witnesses, if the government lost its 
ability to keep such secrets as those 
in the Pentagon Papers the conduct 
of foreign affairs would be endangered 
and a nucleai holocaust perhaps not 
far olT. T'oi its part, the defence 
presented inteiminab'e testimony from 
men as discise as those who helped 
Presidents Kennedy and Johnson to 
plan the intervention in Vietnam and 
those who visited Hanoi during the 






.1° 

war in defiance of their government. 
It contended that release of the papers 
could not have hurt the country, 
especially since most of the informa¬ 
tion in them had lone been in the 
public domain. 

Defence attorneys, several of them 
veterans of other recent political 
conspiracy trials, also accused the 
Administration of usury the Pentagon 
Papers case to Irv to establish a 
“system of information control," thus 
accomplishing through the courts 
basic revisions of the law that Congress 
could not be persuaded to enact. 

Through the months of tedium it 
became easy to believe that Mr 
Ellsberg had created Ins own cause 
celelue and that the entire affair was 
a monumental waste of money ; it cost 
th<‘ defence $rm and the government 
perhaps twice as much. Hut just as the 
time arrived when the case was to go 
to tlie jmv, it became apparent how 
ninth the White House had reallv 
cared. 

Overnight the case of the Pentagon 
Papers was linked to the spreading 
Watergate scandal when it was dis¬ 
covered that Mr Howard Hunt and 
Mr Cordon I.rddy, the masterminds 
of the unsuccessful break-in at the 
Democratic national headquarters, had 
earlier practised their skills at the 
request of high presidential assistants 
on the Beverlv Hills office of a psychia¬ 
trist who had treated Mr Ellsberg. 
Unsuccessful there too, they were able 
to get the Central Intelligence Agency, 
which officially mav not engage m 
domestic operations, to construct 
“ psychological profiles ’’ of Mr 
Ellsberg as a contribution to a While 
House studs of his " prosecutability 

The more Judge Bvme pressed the 
Justice Department to investigate, the 
more astonishing the revelations 
became. Il turned out that Mr John 
Ehrlichman, until recently President 
Nison's chief domestic adviser, had 
been in charge of the special probe 
of national security leaks and of Mr 
Ellsberg in 1071. To make matters 
worse, or at least more confusing, it 
was disclosed that during the trial 
Judge Byrne, an ambitious Democrat 
popular with the Republicans, had 
twice met Mr Ehrlichman in south¬ 
ern California to discuss the judge's 
possible appointment bv Mr Nixon to 
the permanent directorship of the 
Eederal Bureau of Investigation. 

The last straw' came when the act¬ 
ing FBI director, Mr William 
Ruckelshaus. disclosed that 111 check¬ 
ing the authenticity of press reports 
on the wiretapping of journalists' tclc- 
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phones he had discovered that Mr 
Ellsberg was overheard in late 1969 
and early 1970—just when he was 
photocopying the Pentagon Papers 
and just before the FBI began show¬ 
ing an early interest in him—in an 
electronic surveillance of Mr Morton 
Halperin's home. Legal precedent gave 
Mr Ellsberg the right to inspect the 
wiretap logs to help determine whether 
the government’s case against him had 
been “ tainted,’’ but they had 
mvstenously disappeared from the 
FBI's tiles. They later turned up in 
Mr Ehrliehman's safe at the White 
House, hut by then the trial was over. 
Judge Bvrne, too angry to worry that 
significant law would not he made in 
his courtroom after all, threw the case 
out, saying that Mr Ellsherg's and 
Mr Russo's right to a fair trial could 
no longer he. preserved after “ improper 
government conduct had been shielded 
so long from public, view." 

Trails-a-winding 

The government disclosures which 
precipitated the end of the Pentagon 
Papers trial opened a new trail but 
left some intriguing details to be 
hi led in. When the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation tapped conversations by 
Mr Ellsberg late in iqfiq, it was more 
or less by accident: Mr Ellsberg was 
staying in Washington with a friend, 
Mr Morton Halperin, and it was Mr 
Halperin's telephone that w-as being 
tapped. The missing detail was what 
had happened to the reports of this 
and some other associated wiretaps, 
which had vanished from the safe of 
the late J. Edgar Hoover. Mr Ruckels- 
haus, now the acting director of the 
FBI, found them last Saturday in Mr 
John Ehrliehman's old safe. He now 
says he did not have to fight the 
Secret Service for them. 

The new trail starts with the ques¬ 
tion : what was the White House 
doing, getting the FBI to tap Mr 
Halperin's telephone ? Only the 
previous January, when the Nixon 
Administration took office, Mr 
Kissinger got Mr Halperin over from 
the defence department to join him 
on the National Security Council stall 
in the White House. On that body Mr 
Halperin was the most eminent 
scholar in strategic studies after Mr 
Kissinger himself, though he did not 
stav long. 

Questioned last week on his return 
from Moscow, Mr Kissinger said he 
had never received anv information 
that cast doubt on Mr Halperin's 
loyalty or on his discretion. Whoever 
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Kissinger: object of interest 


supposed that he might ? If Mr 
Kissinger did not know better he should 
have done, hut there were others in 
the White House to whom the 
academic world from which Mr 
Kissinger and Mr Halperin both came 
was strange and suspect. Colonel (now 
General) Haig, who was then Mr 
Kissinger’s military assistant and in 
charge of the security of his office, 
might be one such person. Mr liable- 
man anti Mr Ehrlichman were others. 

Chief among the suspicious men, 
however, was President Nixon himself, 
and there was confirmation this week 
that this programme of wiretapping 
had the President’s personal authorisa¬ 
tion. Besides Mr Halperin at least 
three others 011 Mr Kissinger's staff 
were spied upon, including two out 
of his rather rapid succession of per¬ 
sonal assistants. The reports went to 
Mr Kissinger and General Haig, among 
others ; still, it is not unreasonable to 
wonder whether Mr Kissinger was 
doing the spying or whether he was 
perhaps being spied upon. It could 
have been both. 

Along with the telephones of 13 
government officials, the telephones of 
four journalists were tapped in the 
course of this operation : the purpose 
was, or was supposed to be, to stop 
leaks of information to the press, A 
report on American bombing in Cam¬ 
bodia. and others on the American 
negotiating position in the strategic 
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arms limitation talks, were thought to 
be 100 well-informed. That President 
Nixon, General Haig, and Mr Kissinger 
should consider the national senility 
threatened when newspapers publish 
well-informed reports that embarrass 
the Administration is a natuial error. 
To treat public officials and news¬ 
papermen in a way which the law 
reserves for spies of foreign govern¬ 
ments does, however, compound the 
error considerably One of the 
journalists who were spied on, Mr 
Beechei of the New York Times, has 
latclv been silenced in a more appro¬ 
priate manner, by being made spokes¬ 
man of the Department of Defence. 

One day it will perhaps be explained 
whs anothet promising assistant of 
Mr Kissinger’s, Mr David Young, 
was chosen to help Mr Egil Krogh 
in the irregular White House investi¬ 
gation of Mr Kllsbcrg. 1 'he announce¬ 
ment of Mr Young’s resignation, 
several weeks after he actually dis¬ 
appeared from the White House and 
from Washington, reveals that he was 
on the strength of the National 
Security Council to the last. 

By some stretch of the imagination 
the vendetta against Mr Elkhcrg, 
which Mr Young served, could be 
seen as an effort to protect the 
national security. It is hard to see 
the forging of cables to incriminate 
the late President Kennedy in the 
same light : but, according to the 
reports, it was on the representation 
of Mr Young that the State Depart¬ 
ment admitted Mr K. Howard Hunt 
to its most secret Vietnam files. 

Cambodian 

roadblock 

Washington, DC 

Suddenly the struggle between the 
President and Congress over American 
military activity in Indochina looks 
more equal. For the first time ever, 
the House of Representatives broke 
with the Administration's policy on 
Mav 10th and denied funds for the 
bombing of Cambodia. As part of a 
supplemental appropriations bill foi the 
remaining six weeks of the current 
fiscal year, the Defence Department 
was asking for “ transfer authority ” to 
switch $500111 into its operating 
account. To loud cheers and whistles, 
an amendment to deny this authority- 
passed by 219 votes to 188. 

The votes will have no immediate 
impact on the situation in Cambodia. 
The outgoing Secretary of Defence, 


Mr Elliot Richardson, had earlier testi¬ 
fied that only about $2510 would 
be needed to pay for bombing until 
the end of June. If the transfer 
authority were denied, Mr Richardson 
said, money for the bombing would be 
found elsewhere. 

Still, the action of the House was 
important as a vote of no confidence in 
the Administration, which had in recent 
weeks been pulling out all the stops in 
an effort to persuade Congress that 
bombing Cambodia was a necessary 
and legitimate means to enforce the 
Paris ceasefire, even though Cambodia 
was riot a party to that agreement. 
To that end, the United States dropped 
82,837 tons of bombs on Cambodia in 
three months following the ceasefire 
agreement, (living ground in the face 
of mounting criticism the Secretary of 
State, Mr William Rogers, even pleaded 
with Congress to postpone any action 
until Mr Henry Kissinger had met the 
North Vietnamese in Paris on May 
17th. To no avail. The House vote 
against the Administration was substan¬ 
tially higher than any support mustered 
previously for an anti-war amendment. 
Now that the American prisoners and 
soldiers are back home, many Congress¬ 
men see no rationale left for continu¬ 
ing the bombing. 

The weight of the House Demo¬ 
cratic leader ship against the Adminis¬ 
tration (the Speaker, Mr Carl Albert, 
voted against American policy in Irulo- 
chma for the first time) was another 
factor in the vote. The Watergate 
'(•andals seem also to have played their 
pait ; there were 33 Republican defec¬ 
tions, to more than ever before on an 
anti-war amendment. 

As was to be expected from the 
Senate with its longer lecord of 
hostility to the war, a Senate appro¬ 
priations subcommittee on Monday 
followed the House vote by denying the 
Defence Department its transfer 
authority. This action was approved on 
Tuesday by the full Senate appro¬ 
priations committee, which then went 
further to deny the use of any funds 
for military activities in Cambodia or 
in Laos. The language is substantially 
similar to that of the amendment by 
Senator Frank Church and Senator 
Clifford Case, which the Senate foreign 
relations committee tacked on to a 
State Department authorisation bill on 
Monday and which the House in its 
piesent mood just might accept. 

The Administration may be running 
into a congressional roadblock on its 
Indochina policy, a thing that Senator 
Mansfield, the majority leader, has 


predicted would create “ a true con¬ 
stitutional crisis.” Both houses are con¬ 
sidering “ war powers ” bills which 
would define presidential powers in 
future conflicts. Under the Senate bill, 
any use of force by presidential 
authority would require Congressional 
approval to be sought within 30 days. 
The House bill is similar except that it 
allows the president 120 days’ grace 
before congressional approval is needed. 
Mr Richardson seemed to accept some¬ 
thing along these lines as inevitable 
when he recently said that if a cease¬ 
fire could be reached in Cambodia and 
sustained ” for any significant period 
of time,” then Mr Nixon would 
probably need new congressional 
authority to renew any bombing. 

Judicial obstacles 

In his struggle with Congress ovei 
public spending, President Nixon’s veto 
tactics have had a certain success. More 
often than not, Congress has failed to 
muster the necessary support to over¬ 
ride his veto, so that the President has 
been able to block a number of expen¬ 
sive programmes. Two recent victims 
were the bill to finance water and 
sewers in rural America, and the 
vocational rehabilitation bill. But 
President Nixon’s impoundment tactics 
appear to be running into trouble. He 
has been using these to withhold con¬ 
gressional appropriations from farm, 
highway, social anti environmental pro¬ 
grammes. His right to do so is being 
challenged both in Congress and in the 
courts. 

In a suit brought by New York City, 
an American District Court judge 
ruled last week that ‘he money author¬ 
ised by Congress for cleaning up water 
pollution must be made available to 
the states. Under the 1972 Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, passed 
over President Nixon’s veto, Congiess 
authorised $18 billion for waste treat¬ 
ment plants and sewage collection sys¬ 
tems, and appropriated $11 billion for 
the next two years. But the Environ¬ 
mental Protection Agency was allocat¬ 
ing only $5 billion. This would 
effectively halve the amount of federal 
funds available to the states for such 
projects. The judge said he had 
no choice but to rule that the 
congressional appropriation could 
not be withheld, because the act 
made clear “ the intent of Con¬ 
gress to 'require the administrator 
to allot the full sums authorised to be 
appropriated." This is probably the 
strongest court denial yet of the Presi- 
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dent’s right to withhold congressional 
authorisations and appropriations. It is 
in line with three earlier decisions. An 
appeals court in Missouri found that 
the Administration had acted illegally 
in withholding $2.5 billion federal 
grants for road building. A district 
court ruled that impounded disaster 
loan money must be released, and 
another court that the President could 
not dismantle the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. The Administration has 
not so far appealed against any of these 
decisions. But one of the states is trying 
to get the issue settled. Georgia has 
named the President as a defendant in 
a complaint designed to free the federal 


money which would be allocated to it 
for roads, education and environmental 
improvements. The Supreme Court has 
still to decide whether it will hear the 
case. 

The President’s right to withhold 
money that Congress has appropriated 
is also being directly challenged in the 
Senate. Last month Senator Enin 
tried unsuccessfully to tack on an 
amendment to the dollat devaluation 
bill which would have prevented the 
President from impounding funds with¬ 
out congressional appmval. The 
Senate lias now passed his measure as 
a separate bill which next goes to the 
Mouse of Representatives 


Politics of school 

New York 

New York City's troubled school 
system can "xpect no early improve¬ 
ment following the latest elections of 
local community school hoards. A few 
vcais ago reformers saw conunumtv 
boards as die means of impiosing the 
quality of education while luingiug 
about peaceable integration in the 
schools. 

Corisidnablc power over the school 
s\stein was vested in ;;g local com¬ 
munities thiouehout the city 111 an 
mi'll attempt to break the bureau- 


Hollywood's new public 


Films with black casis go bark a long 
lmie, to Porgy and Bess and beyond. 
Bui iii the past two years a new genre 
of black films has brrn developed 
specifically for black audiences-—mixing 
sex, violence and nunc in cqnall) laige 
portions, just as less good white Jiltns 
have long done The old fomnila, 
repackaged for the black lommunity. 
is proving a welcome bonanza for the 
fug while Hollywood film companies. 
The first black him of the new kind to 
be a big box other success. “ Sweet 
Sweet backs Badass’s Song" in K171. 
was black-financed and black-directed. 

But Hollywood has been quick to 
realise that while blacks are still a 
small proportion of the total American 
film-going public—only 12 per cent in 
1(172- -they will turn out in filter 
numbers to see black heroes and 

heroines on the screen This is 

particularly important in the big 

cinemas which m recent years 

have been deserted in large numbers by 
whin patrons as the while flight to the 
suburbs and the black influx into the 
inner cities continue. Black people go 
to the cinema more than white people 
do. 

Many of the new black films clearly 
imitate white film developments There 
are horror films such as “ Blactila," 
with an African prince replacing the 
usual Transylvanian count, and there 
is a black western, " Buck and the 
Preacher," in which Sidney Poitier and 
llarry Belafonte lead ex-slaves to a 
new- life in the West. The first of 
the "Shaft" films, released in 11)71, 
which gave Mctro-Goldwyn-Mcyor its 
first box office success in several years, 
cost only St.8m to produce and has so 
far grossed $17111. fts sequel, "Shaft’s 
Big Score," has made $12111 so far. 

“ Shaft in Africa," in which Shaft 
investigates European exploitation of 
blacks in East Africa, will be hitting 
cinema screens this summer. 

All these are good, clean escapist 


Washington, DC 
fun compared with “ Supertly," about a 
Harlem cocaine pushei, 01 " The 

Mack," about a dope pedlar turned 
pimp. In both films the heroes m 
unn-hcmcs are much glaimmiised, with 
the apparent moral dial crime is the 
only way out of the ghetto " Supeillv " 
has made $1501 to date and "Tin- 
Muck " made $2 -7til in its lirsl live 
weeks oil release 

A streak of racism in many of the 
blat k films makes them uneomfot table 
fot a white person to sn thiougli While 
policemen aie mostly portrayed as 
cormpl and vicious The films also 
carry on die white myth of the sexual 
supremacy of the black man, what 
white women there are 111 the films are 
depicted as t lainnuring fur the atten¬ 
tions of the black hero 

What the black establishment tends 
to object to in the lilins is the glorifies 
lion of the worst elements m the blurb 
eomnumitv something which has been 


termed “ blaxjiloitanon,’’ exploitation 
by blat ks 11I blacks tluongh the white 
tilm companies. An organisation tailed 
"Coalition against Blavplonanon ’ has 
been loinied m l.os Angeles to pressure 
Hollywood into making less sensational 
hl.11 k films I lie precise effect 
of such films on die fil.uk community 
is hard to calculate Anording to one 
suiM-y of black school iluldrcn m 
Chicago, most (luldien said that Supri - 
fiv was tIn- bl.uk liem dies aduntid 
most But it is equally true that hl.u k 
films of a less sensational nature 
have also dom 11 in.u kably vs 1 11 
’’ Sound. 1 ’ a beautifully made stoic of 
I oiusiana sharerroppei.s dining the 
depression, was nominated foi an 
Academy ass aid i.uliei tins year, and 
has made $11111 lor Issentielh (lenliny 
Fox In the long run. die traslnei 
Mark films ssill pioh.iblv mine 10 
be seen as no limn' loriiipting of tin 
bl.ttk i ominumiv llian die traslm 1 
sslutc films an of die sslute eoimmimlv. 

I hey arc .1 handy financial lease ol 
life for Hollvssood 
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cratic grip wielded by the city hoard 
of education and the powerful United 
Fedriation of Teachers. In the fnst 
elections, held in 1970, slightly less 
than 1", per cent of those eligible 
hotheied to vote, lint the results 
suggested that the rxpeimient in 
decentralisation would he given a fail- 
trial. The second round of elettions 
held this month, how eve i, indicated 
that the experiment to date has tun 
into difficulties. I’.uticipation in the 
votinu was just nyri m pet cent, while 
the UFT, using substantial funds and 
lobbying actiselv in nearly every 
district, emerged as the major victor 
in the < ampaign. 

Decentialisation cannot be claimed 
to base done much, if anvthim*, to 
impiove the cptalitv of education in the 
sthools. Reading scores in most 
districts are still poor, well below the 
national acetate. (Hasses in Spanish 
foi Puerto Ricans and special courses 
foi blacks have not stimulated student 
attendance, which in manv areas 
reaches no mote than r,n to (jo pet 
cem of total eniolnienfs on any simi 
dav. While integration has processed, 
it has not always been peaceful. ’I i 
UFT itself has claimed that deiential- 
isation led to a new form of patron- 
ae.e. vsitli communils hoards employ¬ 
ing local ndinmistrainis and poorh 
trained jiaia-juotessionals to assist 
teachets ui ruiiniii'. 1 the schools It also 
contended that its teachers wen- 
harassed by local authorities 

While these 1 ornjilamt' an- not base¬ 
less, it is also line that deceuliuhs.u- 
tion ovei the past tlnee seat' lias 
fosteied "u-atei mieiest in edu< alion 
liy mam patents uho neyet heiou- had 
a chance of a since in the schooling of 
then children. In Distiict 1 on the 
1 ncinlh -do ided lower east side of Man¬ 
hattan a both disputed tate between 
suppoiteis of Mi fans 1 uentfs. the 
lot al suix-Miitendent. and a slate hacked 
In the 1 1 1, pioduccd a tuinout ol 
close to ;o pet 1 cut. 

Mi Fuentes. a 1 oiurosersial man 
ever suite he winked m the Ocean 
I 111!-Ihuu ms die dem-mstiati-ni ch'tnct 
ill lliookhn. winch spatked the 
lengthy teachei's strike in iqfitj, has 
been at (used o| anti-semilism l»\ the 
TFT and I)-, Jewish organisations. 
Although he was subsequently deaied 
in a Ijoatd of education heating, his 
opponents kept up their attacks and 
m.uiat*ed to win si\ of the nine seats 
on rlie boatcl, which put' his $',j.ooo- 
a-\cai job in jeop.ucK. Similarly, in 
the Hiooklvn distiitt of (lanaisie, a 
scene of teem rim; racial conflict this 
winter and spring, a subvtantially 


increased vote resulted in an anti- 
i Integra tionist all-white slate capturing 
seven of the nine seats. But in manv 
other districts, incumbents won re-elec¬ 
tion, although many of these had UFT 
support. 

In a sense the elections have been 
an education for all sides of the school 
controversy. The UFT, under Mr 
Albert Shanker, its tough and astute 
head, demonstrated political prowess 
in its struggle against the reformers. 
The defeat suffered by local minority 
groups means that reforms may be 
checked, at least temporarily, hut it 
dot's not spell the end of community 
involvement. The UFT had to make 
compromises in the campaign (in two 
districts it deliberately chose not to 
endorse candidates for fear that its 
hat king might he suspect) and has 
accepted the fact of communis- control. 
()\ei the next three years there will 
probably he fewer experimental pro¬ 
to .mimes and more heed paid to stab¬ 
ility : that mas, for the moment, be 
to the good 

The Watergate 
dig _ 

Washington. DC 

In the same marble caucus mom that 
housed the Teapot Dome investigation 
and the McC'.nthv heat mgs, Senator 
Sam Faun's select committee oil picsi- 
dential campaign activities opened its 
heatings on Thursday on the Water¬ 
gate and iclated scandals. Set up hv a 
Senate 1 esolulion cm February 7th altei 
the hist Wait-gate trial lek so many 
questions unanswered, the committee 
lias Sen,ilm Frym as its chairman, 
tlnee Mthei Deinoctals, and three 
Republic ails Its mandate extends hom 
the hugging and the campaign sabotage 
to the finances ol the piesidential cam¬ 
paign and the* attempts to conceal 
a hat happened. The committee may 
also recommend u-foiins in the presi¬ 
dential decimal process. 1 he com¬ 
mitter has luted an experienced staff 
of pi who between them in the past 
“ have analysed rvrtvthing from Jimmy 
Holla's cash flow to couupt lobbying 
pi act ices." aceoicling to one ol them. 

If am Senatoi 0 interested in play¬ 
ing to the gallery, these hearings ate 
bring shown live on public television 
and in excerpts hv the networks. There 
tire some limits on the television crews. 
Senator Ervin, perhaps chastened by 
the way in which secret preliminary 
hearings yvrrr systematically leaked, 
wants to maintain decorum. 

The go witnesses that have been 



Chief diggers Ervin and Baker 


announced are appearing in reverse 
older of importance, starting with 
people like the police sergeant who 
caught the Watergate burglars and 
Mr Guidon Liddy's secretary', and 
ending with Mr John Ehrlichman and 
Mr IT R. llaldem.in. This may give 
the more important witnesses time to 
establish from previous evidence then 
safest line of testimony Claims of 
executive privilege for former White 
House aides and Administration 
officials may also get in the wav. Even 
though Mr Nison has climbed down 
fiom his sweeping definition of execu¬ 
tive pi is liege 111 April, it still covers 
W hite House papeis and convetsations 
with the President. I'heie has been 
some fiietioii between the committee 
and the federal piosecutors who are 
handling tin* W'ateigate giatul juiv 
proceedings about grants of immunity 
Piosoc utois exisi to seek lonvictions, 
the committee to seek facts. 

The committee decided on May Bth 
that Mi John Dean should have 
immunity limn futnie ptoseculion 
ansing out ol any testimony lie pio- 
vides 111 its healings; but the dav 
hefote, the fedetdl piosecutois decided 
against giving him immunity in their 
proceedings, 'l'he New Votk Times has 
quoted a source close to the prosecu¬ 
tors as saving ; “The Senate is dis¬ 
mantling the criminal case before out- 
eves " The Fry in committee, in its 
turn, is sonicvshat hampered bv the 
fact that two of its most important 
witnesses, Mr John Mitchell and Mr 
Maurice Stans, have already been 
indicted. Although no law prevents 
the subpoenaing of indicted witnesses, 
it is often unproductive because the 
witness can always plead the fifth 
amendment about self-incrimination. 
There may he more indictments soon, 
and the Ervin committee may find 
itself landed with a lot of unco-opera¬ 
tive witnesses. 
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This advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 

March 28,1973 

$300,000,000 

Banque Algerienne de Developpement 
Banque Exterieure d’Algerie 

Ten Year Loan 


This financing was managed by 

Bank of America N.T.&S.A. The Chase Manhattan Bank, n.a. First National City Bank 
Continental Bank The First National Bank of Chicago Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company 

Coulinantal Illinois Notional Bank 
and Trust Company of fhica||o 

and was provided by 

Arab Afric-in Bank Ranca Nazionale del Lavoro Bank of America Limited Bank of America N.T. A S.A. 
Bank of Montreal (Bahamas and Caribbean) Limited The Bank of Tokyo Limited Banque Ameribas 

Banque dc Bruxelles S.A. Banque Commercialc pour 1’Furope du Nord Banque de la Socicte Finunci&rc Furopcenne 
Wm. Brandt’s Sons & Co. Limited The Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A. The Chuo Trust and Bunking Company Limited 
Commercial Bank of Kuwait S.A.K. Continental Bank Credit du Nord S.A. Crocker National Bank 

Continental Illinoia Notional Rank 
anil Trust Company ol Chicago 

Dai-Ichi Kangyo Bank Limited The Daiwn Bank Limited Fidelity Union Trust Company 

First City National Bank of Houston The First National Bank of Chicago First National City Bank 

First National State Bank of New Jersey FRAB-Bank International The Fuji Bank Limited 

The Hokkaido Takushoku Bank Limited The Industrial Bank of Jupan Limited 

Kuwait Foreign Trading, Contracting and Investment Company The Kyowu Bank Limited LaSalle National Rank 
The Long Term Credit Bank of Japan Limited Manufacturers Hanover Banque Nordique 

Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company The Mitsubishi Bank Limited The Mitsubishi Trust and Banking Corporation 
Mitsui Bank Limited NationalandGrindlaysBankLimited The NipponFudosan Bank Limited The Suitnina Bank Limited 
Sanwa Bank Limited Sumitomo Bank Limited The Taiyo Bank Limited Toronto-Dominion Bank 

Weils Fargo Bank, N.A. World Banking Corporation Limited The Yasuda Trust and Banking Company Limited 

Negotiations Assisted By 

Citicorp International Bank Limited 
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Clean air and water cost 

money 


Producing goods 
usually means 
producing waste 
and useless 

by-products too, such as smoke, dust, and waste water. 
Over the years Lurgi has developed processes 
and constructed many plants to prevent these 
substances from polluting the environment. 

To achieve this end our clients have invested 
substantial capital. 

To meet the ever greater challenges of our 
industrial future, Lurgi continues to work 
intensively on the improvement of existing 
processes and on the development of new 
processes for clean air and water. 


LUR GI 


...the plants are 

built by Lurgi 

l uigi Apparate Ter.hmk GmbH D6 frankfurl (Mam). Federal Republic ol Germany, Gervinusstrasse 17119, P O B 117 181 
Amsterdam Bruxelles Johannesburg London Madrid Mnltxiurne MoxkoDP Milano New Delhi New York Paris Slockhoom Tokyo ■ Toronto Wien-Zurich 



Lurgi is an engineering group Lurgi Apparate-Technlk GmbH Dusl collection, ..Chemotech- 
nik" (environmental protection activated carbon) .Dampftechmk. pulp technology, ..Gotek* (surface coating) , Lurgi Chemie und Hdttentechmk GmbH Inor¬ 
ganic chemistry, ferrous metallurgy, non-ferrous metallurgy Lurgi Mmeraloltechnlk GmbH Refinery design, fuel technology, petrochemistry, fiber technology 
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THE WORLD 


Europe 


What it is, Mr President, 
to be Europe's rough diamond 

Brussels 


Mr Heath’s journey to see President 
Pompidou is the coda to Britain’s first 
fully orchestrated attempt to play 
European politics for all they are 
worth. This past fortnight, since Mr 
Godber emerged from Luxemburg 
with a fanner’s halo round his head, 
has seen every British diplomat and 
several ministers, including Mr John 
Davies in Brussels on Wednesday and 
Mr Ileath himself last Sunday, playing 
the same tune. Yes, Britain has been 
brash ; yes, it has pursued national 
interest. But its impatience has been 
that of a new boy excluded for too 
long, and in Mr Davies’s own words 
it amounts to “ a thoroughly com¬ 
munity-like impatience.” 

But from this posturing between 
France and Britain, legitimate as it has 
been on both sides, a new balance of 
community interest seems to be 
emerging. Britain has been aggressive 
in the EEC because it senses, like 



Heath, Pompidou: can this go on ? 


France itself in the early 1960s, that 
by some miracle almost every one of 
its national interests in Europe 
coincides with the future of the EEC 
as defined by the Nine at the summit 
last October. By contrast, France’s 
national interests in the community 
now coincide fairly exactly with the 
EEC’s past, and it no longer has the 
card of British entry to play in return 
for concessions. Sitting between them 
is Germany, usually an advocate of 
advance in Europe, hut nursing a bad 
case of community jitters as the 
budgetary cost to Germany of paying 
for European union becomes clearer. 

This equation was illustrated vividly 
in Brussels during the councils of 
foreign and farm ministers this week. 
The British, with the assent of all the 
others bar France, pressed for a more 
open bargaining altitude towards 
America, welcomed the first steps 
towards a regional policy and, together 
with Germany, held the French to 
a commitment made in Luxemburg 
three weeks before to study reform of 
the common agricultural policy. 
France by contrast was left holding the 
line on its old EEC assets : the farm 
policy, the strictly juridical approach 
to all new community efforts such as 
regional policy, a firm hand with 
America now that disenchantment 
has set in since M. Pompidou’s 
honeymoon with Mr Nixon and Mr 
Kissinger last year. 

Fortunately, Mr Heath realises that 
the line between being right about 
something and being cocky in the 
community is a dangerously thin one. 
Britain blundered with over-confidence 
in the first stage of the Luxemburg 
affair (see page 61) precisely because 
its case seemed so right (and was 
privately admitted to be right even by 
senior Luxemburgers, Frenchmen and 
most others in the community). It 


blundered for similar reasons over its 
wish of a few weeks ago to upgrade the 
economic side of the Brussels com¬ 
mission. The British Treasury played 
its hand a bit brutally when putting 
forward the offer it (though perhaps 
not Mr Heath) was glad that the com¬ 
munity felt it had to refuse : Britain’s 
impossible terms for joining the 
effort by other European currencies 
to keep theit currencies floating 
together as a snake in a tunnel. 

Radier similarly, Britain’s early ploys 
in the farm price debate were a good 
deal less clever than its subsequent 
ones ; and Britain's parliamentarians 
in Strasbourg, though generally 
admitted to be on the side of right and 
progress in their attempts to make, the 
European parliament count for some¬ 
thing, have, managed to say so without 
undu» modesty. 

Mr Heath can quite easily reassure 
President Pompidou, if he wants to go 
on doing so, over such matters as the 
European parliament, where Mr Heath 
has yet to espouse the cause of direct 
elections. Moreover, when it comes to 
the crunch, President Pompidou is 
usually adept at putting France on the 
side of progress in the EEC’. But 
regional and social policy, farming, 
the place of the pound in F’urope’s 
monetary muddles—these are the hard 
matters of interest over which President 
Pompidou and even, nowadays, some 
Germans will have to lie coaxed and 
persuaded if a package worth anything, 
for Britain or for Europe as a whole, 
is to emerge from die summit dead¬ 
lines which expire at the end of the 
year. 

Industry 

Swallowing 
Grierson _ 

Brussels 

Brussels is just beginning to appreciate 
what is involved in swallowing Mr 
Ronald Grierson—ex-Orion Bank, ex- 
Tndustrial Reorganisation Corporation, 
ex-General Electric and Warburgs— 
as the commission’s new director 
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Grierson: stirring the Brussels bureaucrats 


general for industry. It is not going to 
be easy for industrialists, who are used 
to ignoring Brussels, to accept Mr 
Grierson's ideas. Even those who want 
him to shake things up in Brussels 
doubt his chances of success. Mr 
Grierson’s methods are known to be less 
orthodox than those of the other two 
departmental chiefs Britain has sent to 
Brussels, and they will be brought to 
bear on one of the more intractable 
departments in the commission’s heavy 
bureaucracy. An EEC industrial 
policy, which Mr Grierson and Ins men 
are out to promote, has proved most 
intractable of all. 

This may now change. The com¬ 
missioner for industry, Signor Spinelli, 
and Mr Grierson believe, for instance, 
that the commission might act directly 
—hitherto it has merely issued a stream 
of well meaning exhortations—to get 
Europe's problem industries to 
rationalise across frontiers. This action 
would not be aimed solely at govern¬ 
ments. The commission would also 
operate as an honest broker between 
private companies. 

This may well be done 111 the ship¬ 
building industry by Mr Grierson con¬ 
vening a private cabal of the few 
men who actually run Europe’s ship¬ 
yards. These men know better than 
most that the decent orders on their 
books will soon dwindle and that their 
industry is increasingly threatened by 
competition from Japan. They would 
be asked to work out a joint plan of 
their own 10 cut back and modernise 
Europe's shipbuilding industry. The 
commission would then make its own 
changes before presenting it to govern¬ 
ments. In return for this show of will 
by shipbuilders the commission would 
do two things. It would run its regime 


of state aids in such a way that they 
would encourage rationalisation of the 
industry even more than they do at 
present. Secondly, it would press the 
Nine to finance and arrange orders 
for the newly slimmed down industry. 

Similar projects could be imagined 
for other propped-up industries and 
even for those modern ones like com¬ 
puter and aeroplane manufacture 
which share similar problems. The 
strength and weakness of the idea is 
that it will depend so much in its early 
days 011 Mr Grierson’s own brand of 
effervescence. The same applies to the 
closely related idea of handing to¬ 
gether Europe’s state and semi-state 
institutions which finance industry in 
order to promote desirable Euro-pro¬ 
jects and mergers. This will mean that 
several will have to change their 
statutes so that they may lend across 
national borders. It will also mean 
devising a method of offering cross- 
border finance in a single European 
currency and possibly of finding wavs 
to loosen up the lending flowers of 
the European Investment Bank so that 
it too may support these transnational 
ventures. 

Finally the commission has, with some 
hesitation, adopted a Grierson idea for 
shaming member states into opening 
their public purchasing contracts to 
othei community suppliers. The dis¬ 
armingly simple notion is to set up a 
.small unit which would inquire into 
public contracts and report publicly 
whether the reasons given for awarding 
them to national contractors were 
justified. 

Women _ 

European lib 

Brussels 

At long last the commission is prepar¬ 
ing to take recalcitrant governments 
to court over thp continued discrimina¬ 
tion against women in the EEC. An 
unpublished commission report on 
treatment of women in the old EEC of 
the Six, in particular on the unimple- 
tnented article iiq of the Treaty of 
Rome which stipulates equal pav for 
women, has shown the commission 
how much needs to he done before the 
EEC is fulfilling its treaty obligations 
towards working women. 

The commission lias been wrestling 
over what to do about member coun¬ 
tries’ refusal to live up to article 119 
since it admitted the continuing exis¬ 
tence of discrimination against women 
in a report as long ago as 1968. But 


nothing was done and even this new 
report, although it will act as a spur, 
will not result in immediate action. 
It is still being discussed with national 
officials, and publication may be 
delayed until a study of women's 
working conditions in the three new¬ 
comers to the EEC (and they are no 
better than in the Six) is completed 
in the autumn. 

There are genuine difficulties facing 
the commission in hauling govern¬ 
ments before the court of justice in 
Luxemburg, not least that it is unlikely 
to have much practical effect. 
Previous court rulings suggest that 
article 119 creates a direct legal obliga¬ 
tion only in cases where governments 
themselves are the employers, or at 
least directly responsible (for example, 
through minimum wage laws) for fix¬ 
ing wages. Article 119 is not directly 
applicable to the normal process of 
collective bargaining, outside the gov¬ 
ernment sector, between employers ami 
trade unions or individual contracts 
of employment. 

All this has brought the commis¬ 
sion round to the idea that the Nine 
should introduce equal pay into their 
domestic legislation in such a way 
that any women being paid less than 
men for the same work could take 
her employer to court (with the 
help of legal aid). This has already 
been done in theory by all the Six 
except the Dutch, but in most cases 
the laws are too loosely drafted to lie 
enforceable. According to the commis¬ 
sion, article 119, even in us imperfect 
form, should he made legally binding 
on employers and unions when negotia¬ 
ting wage agreements. Discriminatory 
clauses should be outlawed, with sanc¬ 
tions against employers who break the 
law. The commission wants to hack 
this with an overall collective agree¬ 
ment between European employers and 
trade unions. 

Formal discrimination against 
women is 110 longer the major prob¬ 
lem among the Six, except perhaps 
in Holland. More serious are the var¬ 
ious forms of indirect discrimination, 
often subtly done through systems 
of job classification. In most of the 
Six job classifications are not sup¬ 
posed to be based on sex, but in 
France and Germany, for instance, the 
unions claim that some employers 
classify shop floor jobs so that such 
masculine qualities as brute strength 
win their owners higher grade salar¬ 
ies than more feminine qualities such 
as dexterity. Most governments and 
unions now agree that the lumping of 
so many women at the bottom of the 
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From finding the site to arranging the finance; 
from commencement of building tocompletion by an agreed date, 
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Before April 1973, all employers will 
have to decide whether to operate a 
Recognised Occupational ftnsion Scheme 
for their employees or to include them in the 
Gomnnmt Reserve Scheme. 

This may he a difficult decision and 
require skilled advice. 

As one of the leading pensions offices 
with a specialist pensions organisation 
throughout the country we are able to help. 

Wfe have prepared an explanatory 
booklet on this subject and will be pleased to 
send you a copy, without obligation. 
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job hierarchy is due less to specifically 
feminine problems, such as greater 
absenteeism and shorter working 
careers (though employers like to harp 
on these points), than to lack of train¬ 
ing and technical qualifications. And 
the solution to this— mote and better 
schooling for girls- is in the govern¬ 
ments’ own hands. 

A good place to start improving 
matters might be a bit of old-fashioned 
tokenism from Bi ussels. A great many 
women work in the Brussels commis¬ 
sion, but most of them only as trans¬ 
lators, interpreters and secretaries. 
Only a handful of women—fewer than 
40—ate employed among the 2,000 
administrative class officials in the 
commission. None of the 13 commis¬ 
sioners is a woman, and none of the 
two dozen directors-general. 

Women now make a third of the 
community's labour force but Brussels 
remains hidebound by committees in 
looking after their interests. Dr 
Hillery's social report, which will he 
discussed bv ministers of the Nine 
next week, proposes that each mem¬ 
ber government should follow the 
French example by setting up a 
national committee on the employ¬ 
ment problems of women. It also 
recommends a permanent EEC com¬ 
mittee to advise the commission. This 
would report bv the middle of next 
year, after which the commission 
would recommend policies to the nine 
governments —- just the bureaucratic 
approach to ensure that very little 
effective action is taken. 


KHj Quarterly Koonomni Review Servin** 

Every quarter, 70 reviews cover 150 countries 

Mexico 

The EIU's latest review of Mexico 
looks for an 8 per cent growth 
rate in 1973 . It analyses the new 
budget, the investment climate and 
the foreign payments position. 

Annual subscription to one review (4 issues and 
Annual Supplement) is £15 (US$40). Airmail 
postage £2 (L'SSb). Single copies £4.50 (US$12). 
payment with ordor please. 
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Churches 

Bless this house 

Anyone harbouring anti-clerical sus¬ 
picions about this Saturday’s big 
ecclesiastical do in Brussels, to be 
attended by the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, Dr Ramsey, and nearly 40 other 
heads of Christian churches from the 
Nine, should relax: the affair is not 
a popish plot to undo Henry VIlFs 
church. The solemn service at St 
Michael’s Roman Catholic cathedral in 
Brussels has been carefully styled as an 
act of dedication, rather than thanks¬ 
giving, to avoid the impression that 
Europe's bishops arc more on Mr 
Heath's side than Mr Wilson's. No 
religion will be more equal than any 
other. Caidinal Suencns for Belgium 
leads the service on Saturday, the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury celebrates the 
sung eucharisl in the same cathedral 
011 Sunday. 

The organisers of this ecumenical 
beanfeast are an interdenominational 
committee from Belgium, hoping 
to revive the flagging spirit of 
ecumenical co-operation among west 
Europe’s Christians. They want also 
to stimulate a more active Christian 
involvement in the EEC. Leading 
churchmen in the EEC, notably Dr 
Ramses and Cardinal Suenetis, who 
are personal friends, feel that Christians 
have a specific contribution to make 
towards “humanising" the community 
by identifying areas of special concern 
and championing the underdog— 
whether that is an immigrant foreign 
workei from one of the iion-conuriunilv 
countries, or a poor country in need 
of crumbs of official aid from the EEC’s 
table. 

Work in this direction has already 
been done bv two organisations • the 
ecumenical centre for the reformed 
churches in Brussels, which is a Pro¬ 
testant body, and the Catholic informa¬ 
tion committee on economic problems, 
which is run by a Belgian Jesuit. 
Some leading EEC figures, including 
M. Jean Rey, have been associated 
with Protestant groups working under 
the auspices of the ecumenical centre. 
The Catholic committee has special¬ 
ised in high-level, highly competent 
seminars on issues like regional policy, 
problems of the Mediterranean, demo- 
cratisation of the community, and so 
on. 

Those involved in these Brussels 
Christian lobbies claim that they find 
the Eurocrats open-minded and ready 
to listen to thoughtful outside sugges¬ 
tions. Thev now want to make national 



Ramsey: blessing Europe 


bureaucrats listen too. A conference m 
London next Easter will discuss ways 
of increasing the effectiveness of the 
lobbies. One idea is that the present 
bodies should be officially linked in 
some sort of an umbrella organisation. 
Whitehall is warned. 

Banks 

Looking at the 
books _ 

Brussels 

The commission's forthcoming second 
report on competition policy contains 
its first public admission that it is 
looking at the four big international 
bank groups to see if they should he 
allowed to stand unchallenged under 
article 85 of the Treaty of Rome. 
These four groups are Orion, SFE 
(Societe Financier? Europeenne), CCB 
(Credit Lyonnais, Commerzbank, 
Banco di Roma) and EBIC (European 
Banks International Company). Be¬ 
tween them they include most of 
Europe’s major banks, plus a few 
Americans and Japanese, and their 
purpose is to service international 
clients across frontiers. In the com- 

Correction : The map of Britain's assisted 
areas on page 56 of The Economist last 
week failed to include the >972 extension 
of the intermediate areas in northern 
England. 
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mission’s view they may amount to 
banking cartels, designed to prevent 
poaching and so competition. 

The EEC banking federation has 
always denied that article 85 can be 
applied to the banking sector at all. 
The commission, backed by the Euro¬ 
pean parliament, considers that articles 

85 and 86 apply to every sector of the 
economy. As with all business agree¬ 
ments, the commission is empowered 
under certain conditions to exempt 
bank groupings from the article 85 
general ban on cartels. In addition, 
there is the possibility of using article 
90 which lavs down that “enterprises 
entrusted with the operation of ser¬ 
vices of a general economic nature" 
shall only be subject to the rules of 
competition in so far as this does not 
conflict with their special role. 

The commission’s monetary depart¬ 
ment and the EEC’s monetary com¬ 
mittee usually reckon that agreements 
in the banking sector, whether between 
national banks to fix interest rates, or 
international groupings, should be 
permitted as instruments of monetary 
policy. Mr Albert Borschette’s compe¬ 
tition department argues that the rules 
of competition continue to apply unless 
and until the council of ministers takes 
action under article 87, which allows 
it to limit the scope of articles 83 and 

86 for particular branches of the 
economy. 

Luxemburg _ 

Fighting for the 
spin-off _ 

After a fortnight of vigorous lobbying, 
Mr Pierre Werner, prime minister and 
finance minister of Luxemburg, is now 
grappling with Mr Heath's latest 
challenge to Luxemburg’s claim to 
house the European Monetaiv 
Co-operation fund. A final decision on 
where the fund should sit is supposed 
to be made by June 30th. For the 
moment the nameplate of Europe's 
fledgling federal reserve bank is only 
temporarily in Luxemburg, and 
the Luxemburgers ar»* well aware 
that such battles, if fought too hard 
or too often, would be disastrous. It is 
not easy for a country with the same 
area and population as Dorset, even 
if it is a fully-fledged charter member 
of Nato and the common market, to 
pit its wits against each one of 
Europe’s big three at one and the same 
time. For Luxemburg is fighting 
against Britain for its place as the 
capital of Europe’s financial bodies 
(agreed upon during a carve-up of 


EEC institutions in 1963) and as one 
of the EEC’s three allegedly provisional 
capitals. It is fighting to mitigate the 
effects of Germany’s wish to restrict 
the use of Luxemburg by German 
banks as a way of getting round 
German exchange controls. And it has 
to counter French and Belgian worries 
over the tax facilities available to 
holding companies which set up in 


An inland haven 

Luxemburg's best known fiscal advan¬ 
tage is its tax treatment of holding 
companies. Under a law of I gig holding 
companies are exempt from taxes on 
profits and capital gains, provided they 
engage in no trading activities on their 
own account. They may hold and 
exploit such intangible assets as patents 
and trademarks, but their only business 
activity must be the receiving of income 
from their opciating subsidiaries, hold¬ 
ing it anil paying it out again. The 
only taxes payable are registration duty 
on incorporation and subsequent 
increases in capital (now a uniform 
1 per cent throughout the EEC) and 
an annual subscription tax of o ili per 
cent 011 share capital and bond issues, 
with a lower rale for companies with 
a capital above $20111. 

Although their low taxes on holding 
companies were devised to attract 
financial activities the Luxemburgers 
justify them as a way of avoiding 
double taxation on income flow ing in 
from outside which has already been 
taxed Holding companies are therefore 
excluded from Luxemburg's double 
taxation agreements, unlike those 111 
such classic tax havens as the Channel 
Islands or the Dutch Am dies. 

There are now more than 3,000 hold¬ 
ing companies registered in Luxemburg 
with a total capital exceeding $20 bil¬ 
lion They can be divided into four 
main categories 

# Family holdings designed not only 
to keep fortunes intact but to preserve 
family concerns us a unit in the ev'enl 
of the estate being divided up among 
several heirs. 

# Holding companies set up like 
warehouses to receive dividends, interest 
and royalty payments from operating 
subsidiaries, usually with a view to 
eventual reinvestment. The parent com¬ 
pany in, say, America or Britain not 
only reduces its tax bill but also saves 
the trouble and expense of having 
recourse, to double taxation treaties 
which it would otherwise have to invoke 
if its overseas earnings were lemiitcd 
directly to it at home. 

# Since 19(15 it has been legal in sei 
up finance holding companies specific¬ 
ally to raise funds to finance operating 
subsidiaries, and a large number of 
holding companies have been set up 


Luxemburg and over the liberal tax 
rules on interest sent abroad. 

Luxemburg’s ceaseless diplomacy 
theieforc has one object in this affair 
—to allav the worries of the commer¬ 
cial banks and the holding companies 
in Germany and France to the point 
where Britain is left completely 
isolated in June in its opposition lo 
giving Luxemburg the fund. Luxem- 


solely for the purpose of tapping the 
Eurobond market. After a further 
liberalisation of the law in 1967 banks 
were allowed to form financial holding 
companies to raise funds for firms too 
small to approach the market directly. 

# Investment funds, both open and 
closed, also qualify lor the tax benefits 
of the 1920 Act More than 150 have 
applied for listing on the register estab¬ 
lished at live beginning of this year as 
part of the tightening up that followed 
the Investors Overseas Services scandal. 

The other main tax advantage in 
Luxemburg is the absence of a with¬ 
holding tax on inteiest payments in non¬ 
residents. Holland dors not withhold 
tax on intei est to non-residents either, 
hut 111 Luxemburg this is combined with 
the absence of government inti rfrrcncr 
and easy access to the capital nuuket 
Luxembiug has theieforc emeiged as 
the centre of the Eurobond market 
with total outstanding issues of more 
than $20 billion and new issues 111 1972 
worth $5 billion 

The assets of Euxcmbuigs banking 
system have now reached more than 
half of Belgium's. There are inois than 
(10 banks 111 l.iiveitibutg today computed 
with rj in 1955 , anothei 20 aie appar¬ 
ently in the pipeline (none of them 
British) This mushroom giowth is 
encouraged not just by the tax regime 
but by the absence of exchange con¬ 
trols. Luxemburg shines the two-tiered 
foieign exchange market operated by 
the Belgian-Luxemhiirg economic union 
which allows capital movements a 
completely free rein, subject only to a 
floating exchange rate , in this it differs 
from all other EEC countries The 
authorities are also quite willing to 
adapt the rules to the needs of the 
banks and international companies. 
They insist 011 high banking standards ; 
there is a strict respect for banking 
secrecy ; and Luxemburg's rents ate low 
compared with those of London, Frank¬ 
furt or Paris Luxemburg has other 
advantages, too . it is not all that easy 
to get to. but ii is still a calm and 
stable spot (four prune ministers in 60 
yeais, with the present incumbent hav¬ 
ing been in office for 15 of them ■, stand¬ 
ing plumb centre in the EEC’s pros¬ 
perous north And the Luxemburgers 
speak French and German, as well as 
the ubiquitous banking language of 
English. 
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burg hopes to add the fund to what 
it already has—'the European Invest¬ 
ment Bank, the statistics end of the 
commission, the court of justice and 
the secretariat of the European parlia¬ 
ment, At the same time, if it gives 
away too much to France and 
Germany, Luxemburg risks losing some 
of its existing attractions as an inter¬ 
national financial centre. 

So far the Luxemburg government 
has merely promised to look at the tax 
treatment of holding companies. The 
prime ministei and finance minister, 
Mr Pierre Werner, lias emphasised 
that his government has never opposed 
tax harmonisation in the EEC and that 
in no way do the Luxemburg tax rules 
and lack of capital controls (see box, 
page fit) hinder or threaten 
Europe’s plans for economic and 
monetary union. The authorities 
admit privately that a problem may 
exist about the use of Luxemburg for 
tax evasion, but not that it is peculiar 
to Luxemburg. Any scheme, for harmo¬ 
nising the tax treatment of companies 
throughout the EEC will also have to 
pul an end to the tax privileges of 
the Channel Islands and the Dutch 
Antilles, both of which offer positive 
tax advantages that make them in 
many ways superior lax vehicles to the 
strictly ueutial tax regime ofTcied by 
Luxemburg. Moreover, anv attempt to 
remove Luxemburg’s convenience as a 
low-tax warehouse for capital and 
holding companies might simply drive 
business out of the EEC altogether to 
Switzerland or farther afield. 

Another kind of pressure, in the form 
of an incentive to invest, will shortly 
he added to the freedom from taxation 
of interest payments to non-residents 
that Luxemburg gives. This is pai- 
ticulailv disliked hv Belgium, which 
operates what is virtuallv a common 
currency with Luxemburg. Had he 



stayed in office, M. Raymond Barre, 
the former French commissioner in 
Brussels for economic and monetary 
affairs, would have proposed the 
general abolition of withholding taxes, 
largely as a means of encouraging the 
integration of Europe’s capital markets. 
This would have reduced Luxemburg’s 
special advantage, but would still have 
been a fair solution which the 
Luxemburgers favour. By contrast, the 
new commissioner for taxation, Mr 
Henri Sinmnct, is a socialist who was 
Belgium’s minister of economics until 
this sear. As such, he is well aware 
of the political need to tax incomes 
from capital as well as from labour, 
instead of harmonising withholding 
taxes down to zcio : and lie is expected 
to suggest a generalised withholding 
tax of between go and g' ( per cent 
well before Luxemburg's moment of 
truth on June 30th. This would hit 
Luxemburg, since many of the 
investors and companies using the 
Eurobond market come from outside 
Europe and could go elsewhere. 
Fortunately for Luxemburg, a uniform 


♦ 

withholding tax is not something on 
which the nine finance ministers an* 
likely to reach agreement quickly. 

Luxemburg, like London, has a 
vested interest in avoiding any regime 
of capital controls. Imposition of 
negative interest rates and special 
deposit requirements in Switzerland 
and Germany, for example, have 
stimulated a number of Swiss and 
German banks to set up subsidiaries 
in Luxemburg. The Germans became 
so alarmed earlier this year by the by¬ 
passing of their exchange controls that 
they insisted on German banks includ¬ 
ing the foreign exchange positions of 
their Luxemburg subsidiaries in their 
monthly reports to the Bundesbank, 
although the figures remain global so 
as to preserve the secrecy insisted on 
by Luxemburg. 

Despite the odd scare story, none 
of these threats seems to have had 
any effect as yet on the banking boom 
iri the Grand Duchy. With banks still 
proliferating, the hanking sector now 
provides nearly 4 per rent of total 
employment in Luxemburg and io 
per cent of national income. President 
Nixon has said that the interest 
equalisation tax of iqfiq and subse¬ 
quent restrictions on the export of 
American capital will go. Since these 
were responsible for the emergence of 
the Eurodollar and Eurobond markets 
in the 1960s, Luxemburg, like London, 
may lose business hack to New York. 
But so well established has Luxem¬ 
burg's hanking and holding company 
sector now become, notably in provid¬ 
ing long-term corporate finance, that 
the American embassy there has 
circulated a report arguing that it will 
survive-• all the more easily, it is a 
safe guess, if Luxemburg can bag the 
permanent headquarters next month of 
what will eventually be Europe's 
federal reserve central hanking system. 
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and yours, also, 

when you specify Kawasaki 



Timi'm,Hun's Kelmes I’olislu's 
lakes .1 good thing, likr lei hnology, lor 
instant and inaki's il helloi 
Kawasaki technology stalled when the' 
company wu established in li!’li It’s 
been polished by time since lo the point 
when 1 11 seises win totally today tin 
land, sea, and in the air 
Motoicycles, steel stun lines, rolling 
stock, constitution machinoiy. nidus 
trial plants and mnehmeiy, oil hydrauln 
niaibmeiy ships and airnatt 
Ovei Its.jOO personnel and ’0 highly 
specialized plant laulities are iledn ated 
to the refinement ot Kawasaki tec hnolci 
gy today and tornonow So as time goes 
by look forward to lurthei innovations 
m transport, automation, labor and time 
saving devices, ocean development amt 
■lining power 

Lxped a lot Irom us because that's what 
you get 


Meeting the challenges ol Inmorrow today 
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The contest of ideologies in Europe’s car markets 

BY JAMES ENSOR 


T HE MAJOR European motor shows are 
this year going to offer more new models to 
tempt European motorists than for many 
years past. Despite (he growing pre-occupatioas 
of the engineering departments with the prob¬ 
lems of safety and pollution, the rate of new 
model introductions seems to be accelerating 
rather than slackening. For the increasing 
affluence of the European buyer and his growing 
willingness to buy imported rather than 
domestic cars has put great pressure on the 
manufacturers to produce new shapes and new 
products. 

Not everyone goes so far as Fiat’s manag¬ 
ing director, Sig. Umberto Agnelli, who argues 
that Fiat must follow the American pattern of 
offering a model or variant for every £10 step 
in the price ladder. But every carmaker has 
been developing coupis or intermediate models 
in an effort to cover the main gaps in their model 
ranges. 

The major developments will come in Ger¬ 
many, where Volkswagen, which is being closely 
challenged by General Motors’ Opel subsidiary, 
will be fighting to recover its supremacy through 
new models. It will introduce a five-door 
Volkswagen version of the highly successful 
Audi 80 to its Wolfsburg production lines, so 
that it can sell basically the same car through 
both Volkswagen and Audi dealer networks, 
l.aler, it will introduce a smaller car that looks 
rcmaikably like the Fiat 127 , in an effort to roll 
back the gains which Fiat and Renault have 
made with their smallest cars in the German 
market. 

Saloon and coupe 

Opel, which has had a remarkably success¬ 
ful couple of years since it introduced its new 
Ascona and Kckord models, will replace its 
ageing Kadctt in order to nip Volkswagen’s 
drive in the bud. The new car is likely to he 
smaller than the existing Kadctt, so that Opel 
too will be moving down into the market 
developed by the French and Italian industries. 
Vauxhall is still discussing whether it should 
build its own version of this small Opel on its 
production lines at Luton, to add another model 
to its range. Mercedes loo has new model 
variants to come. Its S class cars, which have 
already greatly strengthened its sales at the top 
end of the market, will lie augmented by new 4.5 
litre versions of the saloon and coupe. 



VoUwnm'iM* medium-range saloon tu be launched in Britain later this year. Itkaaalroai-mounted. water coaled 
engine which drives the front wheels and it will be available in 1.3 litre or 1,5 litre form. 


MARKET SHARliS ( %) Britain Germany 

France 

Italy 

Belgium Holland 

Europe 

Fiat 

3.0 

7.7 

5.4 

64.3 

10.0 

11.7 

18.0 

Ford 

24.6 

13.1 

5.0 

3.8 

13.7 

9.7 

12.0 

GM 

9.9 

21.8 

2.6 

3.2 

11.4 

15.3 

11.0 

Renault 

3.7 

7.0 

31.2 

2.8 

9.9 

7.9 

10.4 

Volkswagen 

4.1 

24.8 

2.4 

3.7 

9.5 

8.1 

10.4 

British Leyland 

33.1 

0.9 

1.8 

4.7 

3.0 

3.5 

8.6 

Chrysler 

11.4 

4.2 

11.1 

5.1 

8.4 

9.6 

7.6 

Citroen 

1.0 

2.2 

18.9 

4.4 

7.2 

7.4 

6.1 

Peugeot 

0.8 

2.8 

18.0 

1.2 

6.0 

5.5 

5.5 


In Britain, the major development will be launching six-cylinder cars early next year will 
the launch of Leyland’s ADO 67 , a front-wheel a common engine built at tlieir joint plant u 
drive car, destined ultimately to replace the Douvrin. This will lop off their respective mode 
1100/1300 range. The advanced specification of lines and take them into competition will 

this car will make it a real rival for the most BMW and Mercedes for the first time. Cilroci 

successful F’uropcan small cars like the Renault will start to produce its Wankel-cngincd vcrsioi 

12 , Citroen GS and Fiat 128 . Leyland clearly of the GS, to be known as the GZ; this will b 

hopes to be able to win back buyers who have watched closely by its rivals since it will provid 

deserted it to imports in the past few years. the first genuine test of whether the Wankel ha 

leyland is already testing the ADO 71 , a future in Europe, 
which its engineers expect to make just as much Fundamental divergence 

impact on the medium car market as the 67 Meanwhile Fiat, prolific as ever with ne\ 

should do in the small car class. And without models, has almost certainly got a new mediun 

explaining what the code names cover, the car in the offing. One can also expect sour 

company boasts that development work on the developments at Lancia, since the compatv 
projects 72 , 73,74 and 75 is already well in hand, will need another new model as well as the Bet; 
Renault and Peugeot should both be if it is to return to profitability by 1975 . 
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One of the intriguing aspects of this rash 
of new models is that it illustrates the funda¬ 
mental divergence in thinking that has opened 
up between two different schools of car design. 
One. which can be loosely, described as the 
"American” school, holds that European 
buyers of small cars care little about technical 
advances in suspension or such refinements as 
front-wheel drive; rather, they buy the best¬ 
looking package of space and performance at 
any given price. 

This approach has brought a good deal of 
success to both Ford and Opel, who, as can be 
seen from the table, lead the market in Belgium 
and Holland, respectively. Ford almost over¬ 
rook British Leyland’s Austin-Morris division in 
Britain last year, while Opel did outsell the 
Volkswagen marque (excluding Audi) for the 
first time in Germany. 

The "European” school argues that 
handling, suspension, and compact size are 
vital requirements in European conditions, and 
that buyers will steadily become converted to 
these advantages, even if the cars cost a bit more 
10 manufacture. The French and Italian 
markets, educated by Renault, Citroen and Fiat 
to expect advanced engineering in their cars, 
seem to lend support to this view. General 
Motors has found it hard to penetrate either 
market, and Ford, which progressed strongly 
for a lime, has recently fallen back. 

The Germans and British, on the other 
hand, have been much more ambivalent in their 
attitudes. The success of the. Mini and 1100/1300 
in Britain seemed to suggest that the British 
market was taking the European line. But later 
British Leyiand itself hedged its bets by intro¬ 
ducing the Marina, a classically engineered car 
that has now become its best seller. And last 
sear the British market, led for so long by the 
1100/1300, was headed by the Cortina and 
I scort, two conventional designs. 

In Germany, all the domestic manu¬ 
facture! s have followed the American approach, 
except for Volkswagen which had a maverick 
attitude, evidently based on the belief that 
neither styling nor engineering are as important 
as reliability. Volkswagen has now swung 
firmly into the "European” camp, since its new 
chief, Herr Rudolf Leiding, took over. Both its 
new cars were designed by Herr I.udwig Krauss, 
the man who designed the Audi 100. which was 
the first well-styled and advanced car from the 
Volkswagen stable. The Beetle, of course, will 
be continued alongside the new models, until 
demand for it eventually declines, hut Leiding 
himself says that could take ten years. 


Volkswagen's change of course has been 
prompted partly by the success of Fiat and 
Renault, which have each captured over 7 per 
cent, of the German market and continue to 
progress each year, with little respite. So clearly 
there is a demand in Germany for small cars 
like the Renault 5 and Fiat 127. 

The American line 

The fortunes of the British motor industry 
inside the Common Market, about which there 
has been much discussion on the Continent, may 
well be determined by the outcome of this con¬ 
test of ideologies. The three American manu¬ 
facturers based in Britain have wholeheartedly 
adopted the American line, of the biggest pack¬ 
age for the least money. British Leyiand has 
chosen the “American” approach for Morris 
and the “European” approach for Austin, as 
will become clear when the ADO 67 is launched. 

The British attack on Continental markets, 
so far, has been largely waged by Cortinas, 
Escorts and Marinas, together with Minis that 
are produced in Inland's Continental plants. 
Chrysler has just launched the Avenger, having 
withdrawn it from the U.S. to free capacity for 
a drive in Europe. And by the end of the year, 
British Leyiand will start to sell ADO 67 on the 
Continent. 

It is fair to say that of all these models, 
only the Mini and Cortina have been an out¬ 
standing success with Continental buyers. Ford 
has chosen to supply most of its Continental 
markets from its Cologne, Saarlouis and Genk 
plants so that only a small number of British 
cars are sold on the Continent, mainly in 
Belgium and Holland, British Leyiand builds 
most of its Continental Minis at ScncITe, 
Pamplona and Milan, so that direct exports of 
British cars have actually declined in the past 
few years. With British demand still booming 
and production capacity to spare in Germany, 
this trend is likely to continue. 

Major breakthrough 

British Leyiand has certainly lost ground 
heavily in Continental markets over the past 
three or four years. This has been partly due to 
supply difficulties and the cost of surmounting 
the tariff, but also to the pioblems caused by the 
thorough re-organisation of us European sales 
network into a more coherent shape. There arc 
some signs that matters are beginning to im¬ 
prove. In France, the company has recovered 
some market share and at the end of 1972 was 
outselling GM and Volkswagen. In Italy, the 
lnnoccnli operation which leyiand bought and 
put under new management, is now very 
profitable and gaining ground. 


But the real challenge by Leyiand in 
Continental markets will have to watt for the 
ADO 67. The Marina has sold quite well, but 
it is difficult to make a major breakthiough with 
such a car in markets where both Ford and GM 
have belter dealer networks selling the same 
type of car. Leyiand still gets half its sales from 
the Mini, which continues to outsell its supply, 
despite the growth in competition from Fiat and 
Renault. 

Vauxhall and Chrysler U.K., unfor¬ 
tunately. have largely ignored the Continental 
markets because their sister companies Opel 
and Chrysler France are so strongly entrenched. 
In Chrysler's case this is now changing, with the 
launch of the Avenger - renamed the Sunbeam - 
through Simca dealerships on the Continent. 
But the company has evidently encountered 
problems of divided loyalties in its efforts to 
persuade the French to sell British cars. 

Domestic demand 

Ford’s position has continued to look 
strong everywhere but in Germany, where it 
has lost ground to Opel and to imports in the 
past two or three years. But with industrial 
trouble at its British plants and continued 
high domestic demand. Ford is unlikely to be 
able to feed more British-built cars into the 
European export markets. 

Leyiand has suffered even more severely 
from an inability to meet domestic demand, 
which has made the decision to allocate linger 
numbers of cars to export a tough decision. Its 
three Continental plants are being expanded to 
a capacity of 300,000 units, and two of them 
will soon start to assemble the ADC) 67 This 
manufacturing base should tie sufficient to 
supply most of its needs in those markets. 

So the prospects for the British industry 
appear to be more of exporting engines, trans¬ 
missions and components than complete cars. 
This is a familiar situation to the Germans, 
since Ford, Opel, and Volkswagen have 
established satellite assembly plants in Belgium 
that piovide an increasing proportion of total 
output. Common Market entry will tie Btitish 
producers more lighlly into Continental 
assembly operations and joint piojects, particu¬ 
larly in the ease of the three American com¬ 
panies. 

The question of the success 01 failure of the 
‘'British” industry in Euiope will therefore 
come to have less and less meaning. But the 
conflict between the “European" and 
“American" philosophies should piove fas¬ 
cinating. 


Europe would have to invent it. 


future, the information gained from reading the Financial 
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43■%* of Europe’s top decision-makers read it regularly. 
So if you want to join or reach them, fill in the coupon and 
post it and we will send you 10 free copies for your trial. 
And you will then appreciate why it was invented. 

Europe's Business Newspaper. 

• Sourre: Regular I often rtoderahip. European Businessman Readership Survey. January 1973. 


i-1 

I I he t irculatinn Manager, Financial I lines-. 

Bracken House, Cannon Sticot. London FCII 1 I BY. 

1 PfQitt*r*d in london fieg.it'Ji'i t •Vd i.VSWJ 

| Please send me 111 free issues of the Fuioriei.il 7 inie.sl 
1 Name 


Company 

Address 


l 19/5 


TWo/ tpfihcable in Ihe Untied Kingdom 
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When local banking 
experience is essential 
consult the Arab Bank 
Bankers to the Arab 
World and 
Internationally 


;N>- 

.:.'i i', ,11' i' 


London Branch: 

EMPIRE HOUSE 
ST. MARTIN'S le GRAND 
LONDON EC1P 1 DR (P.0. Box 138) 
Telephone 01-606 7801-5 
Telex 884359 

Cables: BANKARABI LONDON EC1 

Arab Bank Limited 


T ho Arab Bank lias hr.mchos in 


Sister Institutions 


Banque 
Nationale 
de Paris 

16 Boulevard des ltaliens • PARIS 9‘ 

25 million U.S. Dollar loan 
to the Republique de 
COTE D’IVOIRE 

A U.S. $25 million 10 year loan arranged 
by BANQUE NATIONALE DE PARIS 
and SOCIETE FINANCIER!: POUR 
LES PAYS DOUTRE MER with the 
collaboration of BANQUE INTER¬ 
NATIONALE POUR LE COMMERCE 
FT LTNDUSTRIE DE LA COTE 
D'IVOIRE has recently been granted to 
the Republique de COTE D’IVOIRE. 

The loan agreement was signed on 4th 
May. 1973 at the IVORY COAST 
Embassy in PARIS by Mr Henri KONAN 
BEDIE, Minister of Economy and Finance 
of the Republique de COTE D'IVOIRE, 
by Mr Pierre LEDOUX. Chairman of 
BANQUE NATIONALE DE PARIS 
and by representatives of SOCIETE’ 
FINANCIERS POUR LES PAYS 
D’OUTRE MER and of the other par 
ticipating banks. 

The purpose of this loan is to contribute 
to the finance of investments provided for 
under the second Five Year Development 
Plan of IVORY COAST. This is the third 
and, moreover, the largest Eurodollar loan 
which has so far been arranged for the 
Republique de COTE D’IVOIRE. 

SOCIETE FINANCIERS POUR LES 
PAYS D’OUTRE MER is a Swiss com¬ 
pany whose principal shareholders are: 
BANCA D’AMERICA E D’lTALIA, 
BANK OF AMERICA N.T. & S.A., 
BANQUE LAMBERT, BANQUE 
NATIONALE DE PARIS, DRESDNER 
BANK A.G. 
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Inter-City is for you 



Mind your own business 

on Inter-City 

You know the import.men of (iodlrey I Xivis will have one wait- 

personal contact in business - and mg for you. 'J'lun, after a lull day’s 
the difficulties oi finding tune work, you'll find a good choice 

to meet clients in other cities. of trains for your journey hack. 

Inter-City has the service to You can run over your work while- 

help you solve those problems. it's still fresh in your mind - and 

Fast, frequent trains can whisk then reward yourself w ith dinner 
you to the centre of any business or a drink. Or come hack by- 

area in Iiritaiii. You can cat, Inter-Citv Sleeper, 

work or relax on the way and arrive Inter-Citv is a better way of 

m comfortable time for your doing business! 

meeti ng. I f you need a car for 

getting around at vour destination, ■ Inter-City is for yOU- 

just contact Rail Drive- and yOUr best Way fo do business 






TheTwin Otter. It'S not a pretty plane. 
But its convertibility means**off" hours 
are profit hours for Air Wisconsin. 

And that's beautiful. 

Air Wisconsin shows what good management can do with a good airplane, 

When two of its four Twin Otters finish the day's commuter service, they are 
converted in 15 minutes to cargo planes. From 9:25 p.m. to 6,40 a m. they 
fly cargo runs. And by 8 00 a m. they resume passenger service. 

The Twin Otter. With PT6A-27 turbines that enjoy TBO approvals up to 
6200 hours. Air Wisconsin has the world's highest flight hour experience with 
this plane—and maybe the world’s most enthusiastic endorsement for it, too. 

Its dependability meant only one hour's 
technical delay in a whole year 
of Norwegian operations. 

Widerpes Flyveselskap A/S began using the Twin Otter in iq 68 to serve 
four single-strip STOL airports along Norway's rugged and windy west coast. 

They flew it 12 hours u day, 6 days a week—and had only a single one-hour 
delay for technical reasons in its entire first year Had flight cancellations 
due to weather on only three days. 

Now they have five Twin Otters in service - and the government has 
ten operational STOLports and five more planned, bringing essential air 
service to small communities high above the Arctic Circle. 

Its ITOLability means humanitarian 
aid and economic health for 
Afghanistan's mountain communities. 

Afghanistan has no railroads, no navigable waterways. And most interior 
roads are unimproved since the days of Marco Polo. Many communities 
can only be reached by camel, helicopter or STOL aircraft. 

With their STOL capabilities, and PTbA-27 turbo-props for hot and high 
operations, the first two Twin Otters here proved invaluable in bringing 
medical and technical aid to isolated mountain villages. That’s why two 
more Twin Otters arrived during 1^71. 

The cle I lavilland Aircraft of Canada Limited, Downsview, Ontario. 

A Hawker-Siddclcy Company 

de Havilland Canada 

The STOL company. 
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If excitement depends on 
uncertainty, then the life of the industrial 
oil buyer is about to get interesting. 

l imes are of a certainty changing. 
As any buyer sees when he opens 
the paper. 

To take just one example-the 
emergence of America as a major oil 
importer has not exactly increased the 
availability of oil supplies. 

Where does this lease the 
industrial oil buyer.* 

It leaves him having to think very 
carefully about (lie price he pays lor his 
oil and the icliabi lily of his supplies. 

If he is sensible, he will start 
looking carefully at alternative sources. 

The following are just a few of the 
reasons why he should start looking 
at Amoc o. A 

C )ur parent company is Standard^ 
Oil Company (Indiana], which has tin 
enviable supply of established 
crude resources. 

In this country we are building 
one of the world’s most modern refineries 
at Milford 1 Iaven. 

But the main reason we have I 
grown so quickly here is through being | 
very aware of your problems. , 

At every level from j/ices jgjj 

to service. Jjj 

Our representative^ are trained f jj|| 
make your operations as sfecure and 
economic as possible. 

Whether it is a matter of advice c&j| 
the compai at ive values £>f various fuels ‘v| 
ortheeostofswilchingpoilers,. ,.. >(1 
(Jr on the lii t u rtfrel lability of "N m 


oil suppliers. j -il'y 

Why not wrilejphone or telex i»$ 
Market i ng Services \tt|tager fortjur ■ .jd 
brochure, and ask at tnsame timefiiraj 
our series of indispensable fact sheet 
the oil purchaser. I 

Or better still.aiikfijf one 
reps to come along to talk to youl^f 

You could findihetAmeid mjm 
make your life less existing. * '■ ; ^J*| 
But a great 

Amoco (U.K.) limited; V^^ll 


1 Olympic Way, 
Wembley Middx, 
Telephone: 01-1105 
Telex: 2(54433. ; 


HA90NB., |ii 

2 8820, ' IMM 


of the industrial oil buyec 


P 




Now fly in the big comfort of 
the only747’s on the Polar route 
from London to Japan. 


From April, a hit* 
spacious, comfortable JAL 747 
takes oil every Tuesday, 

Thursday and Saturday on the 
Polar route to Japan, 

No ordinary 7 I7’s these ■ 
they’ll he JAL Garden Jets, 
offering you a truly unique living 
experience. Part 1 y because thev’II be 
the only 7-17’s Hying the Polar route out ol 
London but mainly because a flight in a Ciaiden 
Jet is an introduction to the age-old Japanese art of 
serenity. Once on board, you’ll find yourself in one 
of four beautiful gardens Wisteria, Maple, Pine, 
or Wild Orange all artistic expressions of 
tranquility created from an elegant blending of 



ci iloui and design 

You'll find this harmony all 
around you - from sake cups to 
swizzle sticks. But most of 
! i all voii’ll hnd it inour kimono-clad 
hostesses, w host 1 gentle hospitality 
is the hn itage of a thousand years of 
deference to guests. With them, in 
fact, vou’ll find it haul to keep in mind 
that you'ie living m the biggest, most 
advanced airliner ever made. Lnjo\ ing the 
harmonious marriage of tradition and 
teehnologv that Japan Air 1 ones alone can 
offer... on the onk 717's on the Polar route 
from London 

to Japan. / ^\UAPAN AIR LINES 

We bring you 
the best of two worlds 



When you own your business, 
you have good reason to make your customers 
happy. 



Ing J HUSCHFK C l LQIZOU A R«nde KRlSTENSEN Robut COVAL Michel CHEVALIER Harry H0NC2EK 

National Car Austria National Car Cyprus National Car Denmark National Car France National Car France National Car Germany 



T GAHHIUO Antumn MARQIIF/ Store JOHANSSON JoroVASIttk t-rdcl VIDOHI Cent A RLOFERN 

National Car Spam National Car Canary Islands National Cm Sweden National Car Switzerland National Car luiko National Car United Kmfldor 



Solo SCHAHF 


National Car Israi 



You can rent a car from 
other large companies-like ours. 
You can even rent from one 
with as much as 25 years 
experience - like ours. 

But the important difference 
between National Car Rental 



National Car Rental...with affiliates that care. 


O';-.- 

_ ‘v «. 


v N. N - 

v«6 



Now in Europe, 
Middle East 
and Africa 


111 


f Because 
f it was high time 
> something was done 
about car rental. 




_We offer Opel 

1 \ % and Vauxhall 

by General Motors 
and other 
fine cars 
of your choice. 




PIBI.KIS 


A new symbol in international banking 



This is the symbol of a banking alliance 
formed to meet the needs of the seventies and beyond 


It's the trademark of a wholn new it• m,> bv 
three ul [.urope's great banks Banrodi K>■- 1 kr of Italy. 
Commerzbank of Germany. and Credit Lyonnais 
nf } raiu.e 

It means banking skill', for today uttered 
through a I uropeari network ol 1S( )0 liraiu tier,, 
and in no less Ilian SI < minifies throughout the world 
H means.i bb.000 strung banking learn, 
experience that pees back 100 years, and advam ed 


ideas about Iheservu your bank owes you 

It means t umbined deposits of Sb.000 million 
dollars, and a business partnership that can Rive your 
inter national ventures the standing and hacking 
they deserve 

And it could mean a lot to your success 
in I fie future 

Call us soon, and let us show you how 




EUROPARTNERS 


BANCO Dl ROMA - COMMERZBANK - CREDIT LYONNAIS 

Europe's Bankers to the World of Business 





Some people never notice our bridges. 


We take it as a kind of compliment. 

Behind us we have major bridges of every 
kind of design; in hand we have some of the 
biggest projects in the world - bridges across 
the Bosporus and Rio Bay to mention but two. 

It all adds up to an awful lot of people 
happily ignoring us every day. 

It also adds up to a sizeable number of 
people who have noticed us. 

The people - at every level - who make the 
vital decisions on bridge building. 

We like to think our experience and 


expertise have a lot to do with getting noticed 
and getting coni rads. After all we've been 
bridge building and fabricat ing struct ural 
steelwork of every type for over 90 years. 

That adds up, too. To the fact that you can 
rely on Cleveland to help you cross your 
bridges before you come to them. 


CLEVELAND 


The Cleveland bridge & Engineering Company Limited 
PO Box 21 Darlington, Co. Durham, England 
Telephone: Darlington ti5T55 
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mis iwoi vc/'w v/ im-.'iRs is a \t.irn.R or record om.y 

REPUBLIQUE DE COTE 
D’IVOIRE 

U.S.$25,000.000 
TEN YEAR LOAN 
Arranged by: 

BANQUE NATIONALE DE PARIS 

SOC1ETE FINANCIERE POUR LES 
PAYS D’OUTRE MER 

whose principal shareholders are: 

BANCA D'AM ERICA E D'H ALIA 
BANK OE AMERICA N.T. & S.A. 
BANQUELAMBERT 
BANQUE NATIONALE 1)E. PARIS 
DRESDNER BANK A CL 

with the collaboration of: 

BANQUE INI URN AT ION ALE POUR LE COMMERCE IT 
[/INDUSTRIE! DE COTE! D'IVOIRE (ABIDJAN) 


p:v.\ i.Jal ■ 

<M WH !<i: ' \ ! A s v i.Wkoi \ IO \ i 1; I \! 11 WOU II.ROPIIW! 01 IOk\ON. \ 
X i Di I \ V "■ II : ; I W \M II Ki ! ■ kopl I \\l l!\\n| 1 N \llO\ \! I 0! P\RIS 
RSM'I f • l\( I M i \1 1 :•! .,'\\\D\ - \\ \l >i \\ IMI’l l<! \1 iiA\k O! ( OMM1 K< i 

Mil ( I i '0.1 M Wii \ ; 1 \\ !i\\k N (ill Mil U n\\k 
I ill i ! MB \\|. i I I > I 1 II li \\!s iS( IIWI 1/ i A ( . 

111! MUMMWkl II) MOKUWOi \R.\\I\ I PI SI ( OMPANY Ol 
IW’iokl \ M. KOI II Sv I ill O .v SONS i I O BO 11 IS* 11! I O i Nl I RC< )N I INI N I Ai IIP. 
SO. 'li 11 IIWMIIKI PoOB i I S PAYS 1)0! IRE Ml R Mil SI AIM OMO BANK I I'D. 


fcDbtmell Douglas DC-10. 
Smokeless. Dependable. G 


Because it can 
pidmes can't 
And, 

Ht aha go on domestic 
tontine M routes 
ffor passengers 
8 it has extra-wide seats 
^windows And, it s 
the cabin 

f&reveryone Because 
ithe air cltan With 


cjun ter smoke Ilss engine s 
Now vou know win these 
airlines ha\t i host n the gu at 
DC-10 American An lint s 
United \irlines Noithwisl 
Omnt An lines inns 
International Airlines KIM 
Koval Dutch Aiilint-. 
Scandinavian An line-. S\stt in 
(SAS) Swiss ur UI \ I lench 
Airlines Ovt e-i as National 


An wavs. National s 

An Atntjue Alitalia C ontinenlal 
A 11 lint s Air Ntw A ilmd 
Sahena Belgian Woild Airlines 
1 utthansa German An lints 
linnair Delta Airlines Wtslem 
Airlines Iberia Air 1 mis I ikt i 
An wavs Martinan VI ASA 
IIW Iurkish Anlitics V ARIG mil 
\ir/mt 


'\mines u\t e-ias National 

MCDONNELL. DOUGLAS v ' 
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SYNTHETIC RESINS FROM HUNGARY 


ch 2 -ch-ch 2 -0^O- c -O-°- c h 2 -c h - ch ? 






EPOXY RESINS- 


solid and liquid pioduced in the highest 
quality to enable you to exploit all advantages 
this up to dale pioduct oilers. 


COLOPHONY BASE RESINS — bothfoi traditional lacqueis and foi the most 

sophisticated printing inks 


ALKYD RESINS 


basic and special types 


for further details please contact: 


CHEMOLIMPEX 

Hungarian Trading Company for Chemicals, 
1805 Budapest, P.O.B. 121. 


ii 

■>)\ || 

W 7 ANTWERP, BELGIUM 


M 'iii \ii.;*. *• <uivi.il Mi'ilUn’ *»*.)•! m \niwiipoi M.i\ 1 <M1 1 |'» i uudci 
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.tiliii 'ii 1 ,. 1 l ■' ii ■ Hi Mi'I 'i' i * . 1 .1 ■ >| *11 <1 
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'*< '* L 'Oi, horn *>«! tom in I*'"’! < ir uriir i«nis«nii| il urn vv is I N per 
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<• *» ,»■ : . i iii (>• iif* S pi i i jii .util ilu* . inisiiinpiuMi ol ci*\ti . .mil .mall 

. i' **\.■ up I'* ' 1 |H u i»l dilit * pri 11n( iripi t iivi.'h 

Dii'ii- |.»hi »i» |*11e*suis a‘Mii iirpixsl up Ih»-n i iMlMimplioii ol law 
m'.ii .• I'i'i.. hi.OSS loo* in |‘l i i.i i "MI inns Iasi vt.u <cite »ales 
oi' ii. i'.I '*v anothu U> * pi i inn aiul lilu i lips impi.i'.iil ihrii aiaic .>1 i lit 

'1'i.kil Pi'iu il i*ii tint ip !** ’J In 1 I ,)«*i uni last \call hut ..ill . iit snt.ill 

^i * i: u.il i i ..ii x ilmp,K il In pci uni aiul * ~ [K*« mil ir-.pe« mclv 

Ir. Sai'/. i [ ik« up >*l iaw l«»li,»v. *• iiii*ii, ili.ui ina.lt up In 1 i!u picviou*. 
* 1.11 . ill I Ilia lilt I li.ulll'l hi ’<•' [i'll*. n'TUp.HCtl Will* 1 i w ’fi lolls l.isl MMI 
\i!h a In. :ln i *.K'il nil.mu in n'.ii i lit sail ^ w liii Ii 11 .| V iiril ,l U 1 .0 *X I illt i 
[■p in*.i«* iail (lu.is .I'.ri «)l clit- markil Imm 'M l pei .ml m In'I lo *M (* pci 
* an 1 1 d • \ ai 

I’, li t k.-puliln ol /anr ■ i'.iicllc *oiisiuuplioii iCinvricri born u% tall m Hu 1 
pin tni u n ,n nt iti't limn l 00.* in million piri«** in InO* in >nillu>n paves, 

irpii *cn'i'i:' (Hi Li“aii Ik's |xi capita I iltii lips uii.rc:i*»ed ilicit sh.nc ol ihr 

maik- i 1 1 »»in l > ixt i fill ii* 'O pci i in 

\ in tin* picMii.i*.\r ii . iln Iii'ii'os tin iMil.Mica.i .how,-d little eh.mpt, hut the 
I’lah unpiii.i iiilui o! I ,, ‘M was icpr.iud 

I a •ti'wui.’. tu.mill u( and pack .ipmp nl lohaun in llia/il continues it * 
expand hnth loi Iih il i.unsumptioii and li*i expoii 1 he companv has 


• Ii .posed ol Us Imanii.ii .lake in (he Inal iinliisliv hnvvivi'i whiili did mil 
apjH.ii ii.olln iiiik *1 s*.)|K‘ mi a medium turn \ lew 

\. *oi tin l omiiion Ma'kcl. ihc In si diicclivi Im Ii.unionism;' im u 
iluiii * allo-tu.^ tobacco m the various tnrmhn countne. Ikmwcl'ii lulv 1st 
I7’i and lime htlli was approved on ()c«.enihti JOlh. I*>7? In tin 

■ ounce lion tlu l niteil kmcdom and Ireland line tin luilher adv.miafe *1 a 
live vi\u li.insiluui peiiod 

I he lire hade Apiccmrni signed ai Paris on Jul> .’.’rid in?.?, between 

ihr uilarped I I {' and llu- I II \ countries (Swit/ril.ind. Sweden Austria. 
PoiiulmI, Noiw.in, 1 inland and Iceland) marked the liepjnnmp ol anew eiaol 
i xpamlmL' trade ansirip lioin llu wulei rnnp.e ol uinlacts wiilim the l'ino|>can 
i oniiuenl 

’set piolil loi the year. iihUhIiiii' the balance ol lids ^..hSh.OSI hionplit 
liirw.nd Imm the pi rvions \eai. amounted to Hlis H)s ISii.iJI II is ;u.eordini>l\ 
pmposcd lo p.u a dividend ol Mils I 10 net, ahsm limp Ml is XI .MKI.000 mi eai h 
ol iho “ 10.000 shaies ihat make lip the i ompanv \ capital, pavable as Irom 
Mav I l f7.k ap.amsi pfc.eniatioii ot eoiipou No 4(» at the lollowiiip hanks 

l(iiiu|iie de Mmselks. Kievliethank. SiKietc (icnei.ile dr Manipie II islmthci 
[iiii|visctl lo set aside Mils ? UMH),(KXl against tax. Ml'rs 7,I)7X.3(K) lor 'he 
Moaid ol DireUms and Mbs 10.000,000 loi the liquid reserve, leaving Lhe sum 
ol Mbs S,h()X 07 I to Ik 1 carried forward 

I he umsoluhilcd balance sheet and proiu and los.* account both show 
uu.niir.ipmp pjowth lomp.ucd with the previous veai 1 he halaiu c sheet totals 
air up Irom MlisX 17S.7W-1,724 to Hlrs K,(>7H. ( )4H.I.k 4 ) and the piolil and loss 
account totals bom Mbs I7,08X,()5 1,01V to Mlrs. 17.687,871,1 hf* 
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an Italian firm 

turn to Bank of Montreal to finance 
a factory in Brazil? 


Or why should ;t Japanese businessman seek help 
from the same source to build a plant in Mexico? Or 
to sell optical equipment in the United States? 

The answer is: People. Bank of Montreal's own 
intercontinental oankers. People whose nation-by¬ 
nation knowledge of world business gets things done 
internationally. For your clients that have that very 
same idea. 

Call on our Jean-Paul Robillard in Milan. 
Peter Blanar in Tokyo. Dr. Luis A. Gonzalez in Mexico 
City. Don McCallum in New York. And 20,000 other 
Bank of Montreal people in more than 1,150 offices 


in the major cities all around the world. 

These international banking specialists are suc¬ 
cessfully bringing financial worldliness, plus more than 
SI 1,(XXJ,(XX),000 in assets, to bear on the opportunities 
of the new international economy. 

The time lo call them in is now. 




Bank of Montreal mm 

The First Canadian Bank 

The bank that gets it done-internationally 


London, Paris, Dilsseldorf, Amsterdam. Milan, New York, Chicago, Houston, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Sacramento, 
San Diego, Mexico City, Buenos Aires, Melbourne, Tokyo, Hong Kong, Nassau, Freeport, Kingston. Cayman. 
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Victors 





Consolidated Profit & Loss Account 

for the year ended 31 December 1972 

1S72 1971 

corn eooo 

Sales 173.695 180.954 

Consolidated profit before taxation 

e.886 

4,289 

Share of profits of associated 
companies 

2.682 

1.894 

Profit before taxation 

9.568 

6.183 

Taxation 

3.655 

2.266 

Profit after taxation 

5.913 

3.917 

Minority shareholders' interest 

384 

439 

Stockholders' profit before 
extraordinary items 

5.529 

3.478 

Extraordinary items 

1.662 

— 

Stockholders’ profit 

7,191 

3.478 

Dividends 

2.773 

2.335 

Profit retained 

4.418 

1,143 

Earmnys purfl of ordinary stock 
(before extraordinary items) 

11 30p 

6.61 p 




The 106th Annual General Meeting of Vickers l.imilcd 
will beheld on June 7th 197.1 at Millbunk Tower London SWI 
The following is the 


STATEMENT 

by the Chairman 

The Rt. Hon. 1 .ord Robens of Woldingham PC DC'L LLD 
which appears in the Report and Accounts 1972 


Last year l was able to report 10 
you Ihut the Company had made a 
substantial recovciy from the un* 
satisfactory position m 1970 m 
terms of both profit before lux anil 
of liquidity 1 am now able to report 
a further marked improvement 
This is despite the pmhkms arising 
for the engineering industry during 
1972 from continuing shortage of 
orders lor capital equipment, from 
inflation and from the impact of 
industrial unrest. Profit before) lax 
rose bv some L \ 4 million to 19 6 
million, and earnings on Oi dinars' 
Stock from 6 (>lp to 11 "'Up This is 
an improvement of some 5* per 
cent, on the 1971 figure of profit 
before tax which was itself an 1111 
prosement ol **0 pci cent on 1V(1 
flip iirnup's liquidity continued 
to improve substantial^ during 
I‘>7 2 Wr have reduced bank 

bonowings a.ici having repaid an 
Acceptance ( redd totalling 14 ? 
million and invested a further £2 R 
million in cash for an additional If) 
per cent, stake in the British Air- 
crufl C orpoiMtion which now gives 
us n 50 percent holding in that com¬ 
pany. The Group hns extensive bor¬ 
rowing facilities available but not 
uM During 1972 we have added to 
ihtfjfcescrvc.s of the Group which 
mittt be moat welcome to the 


stockholders in view of the extent to 
which the Reserves hud been drawn 
on in recent years during Ihc pro¬ 
cessor re-organisation 

In arriving at a dividend recom¬ 
mendation. Ihc Directors have 
taken into uccoum, not only these 
satisfuctoiy features, hut also the 
desirability of replenishing the 
Reserves They have decided ac- 
coidingiy to recommend u payment 
of u Imal ordinary dividend of V5 
percent equivalent, with associated 
lax credit, to 5 per cent gross, 
making effectively a total of 6 5 
percent gross for the \ car f his com¬ 
pares with 4 per cent for 1971 and 
2 5 per cent foi 197(1. 

1 he Queen’s Award to Industry 

Before saying something about 
each of the principal activities of the 
(•roup, I wish to record with very 
great pleasure the achievement of 
two ol these activities - the Ship¬ 
building Group and Howson- 
Algr.iphy Limned - in winning The 
Queen's Award to Indus I ry for out' 
standing export performance. F-or 
Vickers to gam two Awards in one 
year is a matter for pride. They have 
been won, interestingly enough, 
with products at the opposite 
extremes of our range - ships and 
lithographic plates. To the manage¬ 


ments of both these businesses our 
warmest congratulations are due. 

Shipbuilding 

The Shipbuilding Group pro¬ 
duced a profit of £2 7 million for 
1972 which included some £200,000 
in respect of construction grants. 
Because shipbuilding construction 
grants are not payable in respect of 
British naval vessels, which represent 
more than half of the workload at 
Barrow, the contribution we derive 
from this source is much less than 
that uccruing proportionately to 
most other British shipbuilders. A 
major wages settlement completed 
just before the "freeze” came into 
operation in October did not make a 
heavy impact on the 1972 results, 
but a great deal will now have to be 
done to improve productivity if 
there is to be any substantial off¬ 
setting of this severe escalation m 
labour costs. The Shipbuilding 
Group has steadily produced a 
profit, but the return on capital em¬ 
ployed is less than is really necessary 
to ensure Ihc level of re-investment 
required for n business of this degree 
of complexity and sophistication. 
The close-down of Ihc Works for 
two weeks by an industrial dispute 
made inroads upon our profitability 
which is us disadvantageous to the 
workers in the shipyards as it is to 
the stockholders 
Oceanic* 

The Shipbuilding Group's 
interest in the expanding oppor¬ 
tunities offered by work on the scu- 
bed, using small submat mes. mdde 
un important advance during 1972 
with the formation of Vickers 
Oceanics Limited Vickers’ partners 
in this cniei prise arc The National 
Research Development Corporation 
(2(> 31 per cent.) and Jamrs Fisher 
and Sons Limned (10 53 per cent ). 
At the end of 1972 Vickers Occanics 
had in operation two command 
slops ( \ 'ukvr\ V waiter of 2,800 tons 
and l nAm f enmrer of MR) tons) 
and ihiee submersible*. A further 
expansion of this fleet is planned. 
Charlcts were undci taken during 
1972 for Ihc Ministry of Defence, 
for H P Trading l.imilcd (survey of 
an undersea pipe line in the North 
Sea), for the Post Office in cable- 
laying. and for the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
in cable icpair 111 the Bay of Biscay 
and in cable and repcaici burying off 
the eastern scahonrd of the United 
Stales. The increased use of the teu- 
bcil over the years ahead makes 
Occanics a growth service We in¬ 
tend to maintain our lead position 
in this field of operation. 

Engineering Group 

Despite the depressed level or 
activity in heavy and general en¬ 
gineering during 1972. the Enginccr- 
ing Group as a whole held the im¬ 
proved situation it had established 
in 1971 and, given an upturn in 
capital investment, of which there 
are now some signs, the Group 
should achieve improved results in 
1973. Some of the businesses in the 
Group had a good year - for 
example, Non-Ferrous Metals, 
Design and Procurement, Pressings 
and Nuclear Divisions - while the 
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Armament Division at Newcastle 
added further to its large order book 
which baa been taken 00 satisfactory 
terms. 

A notable achievement by the 
Design and Procurement Division 
was the delivery on time, to specifi¬ 
cation and within budget, of a high¬ 
speed dynamometer for The Dunlop 
Company Limited. This machine, 
which tests aircraft tyres, wheels and 
brakes, incorporates a high degree 
of engineering sophistication and 
well illustrates the ability of 
Vickers to undertake novel and 
complex engineering projects. 

Against these satisfactory 
features have to be set the con¬ 
tinuing difficulties of (he heavy 
engineering business (chiefly power 
presses and heavy cranes) at 
Scotswood Works and of the 
Hydraulics Division at South 
Marston. The lower level of new 
orders - stemming from continuing 
depression in the industries for 
which they are suppliers - led to 
further redundancies in both 
Divisions, and at Scotswood the 
work force was reduced to (he lowest 
possible level consistent with the 
ability to handle the upturn in 
orders hoped foi in 1973. At South 
Marston, the Hydraulics Division is 
being concentrated in h single shop, 
and with considerable regret wc 
have had to advise the staff there of a 
likelihood of some 400 redundancies. 
Medical Engineering 

Though organisationally Medical 
Engineering is part of the Engineer¬ 
ing Group, us results are again 
shown separately because of the 
special nature of its activities and 
development The business falls into 
two mam areas the “standard" 
products, chiefly associated with 
oxygen therapy equipment and the 
highly sophisticated medical en¬ 
gineering equipment, in particular 
automated laboratory equipment, in 
which ViLkcrs has pioneered. The 
standaiil products have been 
steadily profitable, but because of 
the heavy research and development 
costs involved in achieving clinical 
acceptance of the automated labora¬ 
tory equipment, the results of 
Medical Engineering overall have 
not shown profits. 1 said last year, 
however, that in 1972. with orders 
placed for this equipment by the 
Department of Health and Social 
Security, it would be possible to 
embark on an intensive sales drive 
with Ihc prospect that Medical 
Engineering would achieve profit¬ 
ability in 1972 following the loss of 
£900,000 in 1971. This has proved 
to be the case and Ihc profit for 1972 
is £100.000, 0 turnround of £1 
million. We now expect increasing 
profits from the Division. 

Ronco Vickers Office Equipment 

With a turnover which has in¬ 
creased each year since the purchase 
by Vickers of Ronco Limited in 
1965, the Ronco Vickers Office 
Equipment Group had sales in 1972 
totalling £43 million which is 
nearly one-quarter of those for the 
whole of the Vickers Group. The 
range of its Activities is perhaps not 
generally realised since the name 
Ronen is historically associated with 
duplicating machines. In fact, the 
Group’s products include not only 
business machines or many kinds, 
but also complete office ftjrnishings, 
information retrieval systems and 
computer stationery, ll has also 
established an important'foothold 
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in Europe, through ownership of a 
number of manufacturing and 
marketing companies, the largest 
being the French subsidiary, 
Compagnic du Roneo, and is well 
placed to take full advantage of 
British entry in the European 
Economic Community. For the last 
three years trading profit has 
remained in the order of 12 million 
which we regard as inadequate for 
the turnover, but now that we have 
established a firm marketing posi¬ 
tion we look forward with confi¬ 
dence to improved profitability 
Howaon-Algraphy 

Howson-Algruphy had an excel¬ 
lent year with a sales increase of 10 
percent, over I S>71. The expectations 
that led to the formation of this 
company in 1969 have been fully 
realised. Further substantial invest¬ 
ment is being made in the business 
to ensure that its momentum is 
maintained. The success of Howaon- 
Algraphy has been built on a combi¬ 
nation of first rate products, a 
strung research and development 
programme, efficient production 
methods and vigorous and imagina¬ 
tive marketing and selling, both in 
the U.K. and throughout the world. 
With the build-up of llowson- 
Algraphy into a major activity it 
was decided during the second half 
of 1972 to remove it organisationally 
from the Pruning Machinery and 
Supplies Group, though for ac¬ 
counting purposes its 1972 results 
are incorporated in those of that 
Group. Both activities lithographic 
plates and printing machinery - 
serve the printing industry but they 
are not directly linked amt the 
nature of the businesses arc entirely 
different - one, in effect, a consumer 
business and the othei, printing 
machinery, a medium to heavy 
engineering business. 
Crabtree-Vickeni 

For priming machinery now 
operating as the Crabtree-Vickers 
Division of the Engineering Group - 
1972 was .1 poor trading year, 
reflecting continued slugnation in 
the industry. These problems were 
aggravated by the need to make 
provisions m respect of two major 
contracts on which technical diffi¬ 
culties delayed completion and in¬ 
curred penalties. Substantial re¬ 
organisation under new senior 
management was put in hand and 
this action, coupled with an expected 
improvement jn the level or sales, 
should see an improving situation in 
1973. An intensified programme of 
recearch and development has also 
proceeded in conjunction with the 
Vickers Research Establishment, and 
this work is opening up the possibi¬ 
lities of significant technical ud vances. 

Vickers Instruments 

Of our other U.K. activities, 
Vickers Instruments, u fairly small 
business with high technical com¬ 
petence in optical instruments, con¬ 
tinues to produce a steady profit, 
but here again some improvement is 
possible and various steps are being 
taken to bring this about. 


Aircraft Spares 

Inevitably this is a declining 
activity as former Vickers' aircraft 
go out or service, but the decline is at 
a rate much less steep than had 
originally been estimated, and profit 
in 1972 remained at the 1971 level. 

Australia and Canada 

Turning to our Australian and 
Cunadian activities, the lower level 
of profitability in Australia, due 
primarily to the depressed stale of 
the economy, was to some extent off¬ 
set by improved figures from 
Canadian Vickers. In Australia a 
degree of up-turn in the economy 
had begun to make itself apparent 
towards the end of 1972, but this 
was not expected to show through 
in orders for capital equipment until 
later in 1973. However, some 
recovery in profitability is expected 
in 1973. Canadian Vickers con¬ 
tinued in 1972 Lhe steady improve¬ 
ment in . results which has been 
evident since the withdrawal from 
new shipbuilding in 1969. 1972 

ended with a good order book and 
1973 offers the prospect of a further 
advance in profitability. 

Associated Companies 

It will be noted from the 
Accounts that profits from asso¬ 
ciated companies show an increase 
or £788,000. principally reflecting 
higher profits from the British 
Aircraft Corporation. In December 
we made a joint and equal purchase 
with G.E.C. of the 20 per cent, 
holding in B.A.C. which became 
available for purchase when Rolls- 
Royce Limited went imo voluntary 
liquidation. Vickers and G.E.C. now 
each own a 50 per cent, holding in 
B.A.C. We are well content to huve 
this increuscd investment. B A.C. 
operates profitably and its profit 
projections are encouraging. So fui 
us Concorde is concerned, we 
clearly hope that there will be no 
cancellation of this great project, 
with its tremendous potential for the 
future, but it is to be noted that by 
the nature of the financing of the 
project its cancellation would not/in 
linancial terms, represent a serious 
hazard to the viability of B.A.C., 
particularly in view of the central 
role hold by the British Aircraft 
Corporation in the production of 
military aircraft and guided 
weapons. 

Property Company 

During the last year we have 
undertaken a study of the Group's 
properties, as u result of which it 
has become clear that certain 
properties are not essential to the 
Group's trading activities. We have 
now transferred these properties to 
a wholly-owned subsidiary company 
which it is proposed to re-name 
“Vickers Pi o per ties Limited". 

We intend to maximise the 
potential of these properties which 
are included in our books at 
approximately £3 million and which 
we believe to be worth in excess of 
£20 million at the present time. We 
have retained the services ofleading 


advisers in this field, and consulta¬ 
tions with planning authorities have 
been initiated. The properties will be 
available for development over a 
period of years, as may be in the best 
interests of the Group as a whole. 

Stockholders and Employees 

There are a number of other 
matters on which it seems appro¬ 
priate that L should comment. 

Over 44,000 individual men and 
women have pul money into 
Vickers, quite apart from the many 
thousands who invest indirectly 
through the insurance companies, 
investment companies, hanks and 
pension fonds. In general, a major 
public company has little difficulty 
in being aware of the thinking and 
attitudes or its “institutional" 
stockholders, but to be aware or the 
thinking and attitudes of its many 
thousands of individual stock¬ 
holders is another mailer. We 
decided, therefore, to conduct on 
opinion survey among the individual 
stockholders and this was carried 
oui towards the end of 1972. There 
was a very encouraging response 
from those who were consulted on 
the basis of a “random 1 ' sample, and 
the information obtained has in¬ 
fluenced the make-up and design of 
this Report. 1 think that this project 
hus served not least to underline to 
Vickers management their respon¬ 
sibility to the tens of thousands of 
people who are clearly neither 
wealthy nor engaged in speculative 
investment but have invested in 
Vickers in the hope of a reasonable 
annual return and of a reasonable 
appreciation in the value of their 
holding. 

The Board is also conscious of 
its responsibility on behalf of the 
stockholders.fas owners, to the 
39,000 people who arc directly 
employed by the Company (apart 
from many thousands more in the 
associated companies, in particular 
the British Aircraft Corporation). 
During the last few years the impact 
of change has been felt at all levels 
of operation (hroughout the Com¬ 
pany, and there has been severe 
redundancy, particularly m the 
Engineering Group. 1972 again saw 
substantial redundancies in this 
Group, though on the positive side il 
is to be noted that at Barrow the 
Shipbuilding Group made signifi¬ 
cant additions 10 its design and 
technical staff and is continuing to 
recruit. While it cannot be claimed 
that the processes of rationalisation 
and change are complete, it is 
certainly the Board's wish ih.it the 
Company should be able to seitlc 
down as quickly as possible to us 
selected tasks without the continuing 
worry of disturbance and un¬ 
certainly. 

The Board 

First | wish to refer, with great 
satisfaction, to the conferment of a 
knighthood upon the Chairman of 
our Shipbuilding Group. Under the 
leadership ot Sir Leonard Redshuw, 
Vickers Shipbuilding hus made 
und continues to make h vital con¬ 
tribution to British naval strength, 
particularly through the nuclear 
submarine programme, ft has also 
won large and important export 


orders. Sir Leonard would be the 
first to say that this award is a 
recognition, not only of his own 
services, but or the high reputation 
achieved by Barrow shipbuilding 
throughout the world. 

The ranks of our executive 
directors were depleted during 1972 
by the retirements of Mr. J. H. 
Robbie and Mr. A. P. Wickens, who 
had served the Company with 
devotion and diligence over many 
yean, and on l May 1973 wc had 
also to take our leave of Mr. 
Robert Wonfor, another long- 
serving Vickers executive, who had 
led the Konco Vickers Office 
Equipment Group with skill and 
wisdom since its formation at (he 
end or 1966. Two new appointments 
to the Board were made in 1972 - 
those or Mr. J. R. Hend in, Chair¬ 
man of the Engineering Group, and 
of Mr. Colin McKie, Director of 
Contracts and in March 1973 
Mr. C. W. Foreman joined the 
Board. Mr. Foreman became Direc¬ 
tor of Finance on 1 May when Mr. 
Denis Groom took over from Mr. 
Wonfor as Chairman and Chief 
Executive of the Roneo Vickers 
Office Equipment Group 

Though youth may noi be an end 
in itseir, 1 think it is very satisfactory 
to record Mr Foreman’s appoint¬ 
ment at the age of 36, following 
those of Mr. McKjc ui the age or40, 
and of Mr. Groom in 1971 at the 
age of 38. 

l^ookiRK to the Future 

I have already summarised the 
position and prospects of our prin¬ 
cipal activities. Taken together lhe 
prospect for 19*M is of a forthcr 
advance in profitability though 
inevitably one muM add “subject to 
no seriously adverse factors develop¬ 
ing in the nutional economy". Irr 
1971 priority had to be given to 
safeguarding the liquidity position 
of the Company and the elimination 
of loss-making activities. By the end 
of 1971 there had been u very 
marked improvement in liquidity, 
and this improvement was con¬ 
tinued in 1972. The position has 
thus been reached when the 
Company can give first priority to 
achieving higher earnings, lhe 
position has also been reached when 
the Company has financial flexibility 
and can make realistic pluns for 
expansion. In 1973. therefore, we 
are concerned, not only to achieve 
another advance in profitability, but 
also to make significant progress in 
our planning for the longer-term 
future. In this thinking ahead I am 
encouraged by the evidence 1 have 
seen in the Company of technical 
strength and innovation, whether in 
the building of sophisticated ships, 
in oceanography, in piojeus.such as 
the dynamometer und the Multi¬ 
channel 300. or in (he development 
of lithographic plates commanding 
world markets Ultimately, a great 
manufacturing company must de¬ 
pend on its teclinic.il and pioduction 
skills. Il is these skills which we 
must foster, encourage and 
strengthen while .it (he same time 
constantly seeking 10 improve our 
management and marketing skills 
throughout the Company. 

12 April 1973 
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ECHNOLOGY & TECHNICIANS 


other words , men and ideas. At SNAM PROGETTI the two 
l.-i/e combined to give new thrust to the modern science 
'f large-scale protects - protects of fundamental 
nportance that have made their mark all over the world, 
higmal research and far-sighted planning have blazed 
k trail for the technicians'of the future For the 
; hievements of SNAM PROGETTI. spread over five continents. 
k there for all to see: thousands of miles of oil and 
is pipelines and sea lines, as well as hundreds of oil 
hnenes and petrochemical plants. 

|NAM PROGETTI a wealth of men and ideas serving the wand 
immunity, today and tomorrow 


SNAM PRDOETII 


of the ENI Group 20097 San Donato Milanese (Italy) 
ENGINEERING AND SUPPLT OF REFINERIES 
PETROCHEMICA1 AND NUCLEAR PLANTS 
OIL AND GAS PIPELINES CONSULTING 
TECHNICAl. AND SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
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Business 
this week 


Racing ahead 

Confident speech from Prime 
Minister to Confederation of British 
industry on Tuesday, backed by 
good output and trade figures, put 
heart into the City. Stock market 
raced ahead. But so, too, did the 
gold price to a $111 an ounce peak, 
and sterling, as investors unloaded 
dollars in post-Watergate 
disenchantment. 

Pace of British industrial output in 
first quarter of 1973 quickened to 
9% annual growth rate: engineering 
alone to an astonishing 20%, despite 
low, strike-hit car production. Heavy 
engineering is beginning to join the 
boom. 

Exports recovered in April to a 
bumper f954m. Pleasant surprise 
was that imports declined by £83m 
to £999m. So trade gap shrank 
from March's shocker £205m to 
only £45m. With £56m earned on 
services and investment income, 
current account was in small surplus 
last month, for the first time since 
last October. 

Central bankers meeting in Basle 
agreed it’s best to carry on floating. 
European commission s first 


economic report on the Nine admits 
sterling must continue outside the 
European snake, at least throughout 
1973. 

Proof that consumer spending is 
moderating, leaving room for exports 
and investment: provisional figures 
for retail trade in April said to show a 
sharp fall. So they should. 

Shoppers went on a wild pre-Vat 
spree in March. Wholesale prices 
are steadier: those of manufactured 
goods rose only -£% in April, while 
basic materials fell \%. 

Gloomy report on British ship¬ 
building from consultants Booz-Allen. 
Shipyard closures seem 
almost certain. To increase 
productivity by 15%, £250m of 
investment by the taxpayer is 
needed, plus continuing operating 
subsidies. Even then, employment 
would be cut by nearly a third. 
Tuesday's report on Channel Tunnel 
confirms the cost of building at over 
£850m, but says operating profit 
could be £100m by 1981. 

Price commission's judgements 
came thick and fast with increases 
for steel, jams, margarine, fats, 
shredded wheat, some man-made 
fibres and magazine adverts. 

Big spending plans announced 
by British Leyland. £300m-£500m. 
and GKN, £270m. But both are 
aggregates of several years’ quite 
modest spending. As CBI president 
Michael Clapham warned this week, 
there will be a longish wait before 
pronouncements become work in 
heavy engineering. 


Vat's impact 

This month's unemployment figure, 
due next Thursday, should show a 
further moderate drop. Gross 
domestic product figures for the 
first quarter, out on Monday, will 
confirm the strong boom. Retail 
prices in April, out this Friday, give 
the first indication of the effect of 
Vat. Wage rates. April, and earnings 
for March follow on Monday. 

Money supply figures for April due 
next Monday should show a 
slowdown. 

Secretary for Employment, Maurice 
Macmillan, in Brussels for council of 
ministers on Monday to discuss 
Europe's social policy. Watch to see 
if he gives more details of govern¬ 
ment attitude to worker participation. 
In France will be Mr Heath 
for wide-ranging talks with M. . 
Pompidou. The Morse committee 
meets in Washington on Monday 
to continue talks on international 
monetary reform. 

The gasworkers union, the General 
and Municipal Workers, meet at 
Scarborough next week. The 
Government's stage two policy 
wiltbe condemned, but the union 
will urge the TUC to publish its own 
plans for prices and incomes policy. 


Sellers' market 

Britain's first hint of export-led 
growth reflects booming world 
demand as well as keen prices. 

All major countries experienced 
record growth in the first quarter, 
according to 200 business 
economists meeting in Paris for their 
first world conference this week. 
Japan notched up a 1 5% rate, the 
United States the largest rise in any 
quarter since the Korean war, 
and Germany and France also raced 
ahead despite shortages of capacity 
and labour. Inflation forecasts were 
less optimistic and growth every¬ 
where will slow down next year. 

But meanwhile orders everywhere 
are rising. Germany’s overseas 
orders for heavy engineering were 
up by a third on a year ago. Now 
we all march in step national trends 
reinforce each other. So the 1974 
slowdown could lead to a 1975 
recession. Britain's growth break¬ 
through will need to be sound by 
the middle of next year. 


Key indicators: British economy 

% change on 

Index • -*- 



Month 

1963-- 100 

1 month 

3 months 

1 year 

Industrial 

production 

March 

137.0 

F 1.3 

+ 3.1 

18.7 

employment 

February 

88.9 

4 0.6 

4 0.5 

0.3 

productivity 

February 

152.0 

F0.9 

+ 1.7 

+ 18.1 

Export trade 

April 

176 

+ 7* 

+ 54 

1 20 

Retail trade 

March 

126.3 

+ 1.9 

+ 3.6 

+ 12.3 

Unemployment 

April 

122.8 

2.2 

-12.2 

- 29.0 

Average Barnings 

February 

223.1 

+ 0.8 

+ 1.0 

+ 14.8 

Retail prices* 

March 

167.4 

+ 0.6 

+ 1.9 

+ 8.2 

Export prices* 

March 

162 

+ 1 

+ 3 

+ 7 i 

Import prices* 

March 

163 

+ 2* 

+ 7 

+ 20 


Export trade, retail trade: in volume terms. *Not seasonally adjusted. 
Unemployment: whoty unemployed, latest rate 2 .7 per cent. 
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Wankel backfires 


The Wankel engine is back in 
the news in Britain because 
battle-riven Lonrho has the 
world licence for it. It has 
acquired fresh importance in the 
United States since the Environ¬ 
mental Protection Agency in 
Washington decided last month 
to give car manufacturers a 
years more grace before meeting 
the stiff 197S exhaust pollution 
standards. 1'he American motor 
industry now has a breathing 
space to decide whether the 

wankel would be the easiest 
way of meeting the new rules. 

Wankel technology has been 
fashionable in Detroit since 
General Motors announced last 
year that it intended to offer a 
rotary engine option on Chevro¬ 
let Vegas late next year. 
Until then Detroit’s engineers, 
including some at GM, had 

favoured other types of non¬ 
polluting car engine, like 

Chrysler’s gas turbine and a 

range of new engines under 
development at Ford. Then 
came headline-winning claims 
about reductions in pollution 
from the rotary engines fitted to 
Mazda cars made by Toyo 
Kogyo in Japan. The latest 
Mazda models, the RX3 and 
RX4, are said to emit only half 
the dirt allowed under the new 
American standards; on the 
strength of this, Mazda hopes to 
push up its American sales to 
350,000 cars a year by 1975. 
(It has far less than this on the 
road now.) 

Cleaning up 

Detruit is still desperately trying 
to clean up its conventional 
engines before the new dead¬ 
line. There are those in 
Washington who think the in¬ 
dustry is nearer to this than it 
will admit. But the cleaning of 
conventional engines requires 
sensitive and expensive cata¬ 
lysts costing $200- $500 a car; 
they could be put out of action 
by lead-contaminated petrol, 
which may be difficult to avoid. 
7'he Wankel, as fitted to the 
Mazda, requires no fancy cata¬ 
lysts: just a relatively simple 
after-burner that mixes fresh 
air with the exhaust gases, re¬ 
lights them and burns away the 
polluting materials. 


The new American rules are 
so tough that the pollution they 
permit is less than that caused 
now when a garage attendant 
spills a little petrol. This makes 
Mazda’s achievement look 
startling, but it is not the only 
car that can meet the new 
standards. The Environmental 
Protection Agency says that 
nearly all foreign manufacturers 
should be able to satisfy them, 
even though they use con¬ 
ventional engines, because most 
foreign cars are smaller than 
American ones—and small cars 
are easier to clean up. 

Big is best 

The issue seems to come down 
to this: if the Americans want 
to be able to go on using cars of 
their present size after the new 
anti-pollution rules come in, the 
Wankel will have an edge over 
conventional car engines. If, 
however, they are prepared to 
buy smaller cars, the Wankel 
will merely become one of 
several options. 

The standards set by Con¬ 
gress in 1970 were arbitrarily 
fixed at an all-round reduction 
of 909} in pollution from car 
exhaust. Medical evidence on 
the need for this is conflicting, 
but the economic evidence of the 
cost of it is pretty clear. It will 
require an increase in fuel con¬ 
sumption of up to 20%. l he 
average fuel consumption of 
American cars is about twice 
as high as for European ones; 
and the rotary engine needs 
10 -20% more on top of that. 

A switch to smaller cars could 
be on the cards, merely in order 


to save petrol and improve on> 
the common American figure 
of 10 miles to the gallon. That 
could cause a major disruption 
to the American car industry, 
which directly or indirectly 
accounts for perhaps a fifth of 
the American economy. If the 
change was anticipated in time, 
it would not necessarily make 
the industry less profitable. 
Manufacturers are adept at add¬ 
ing ever more expensive extras 
to small cars, which makes them 
in the end almost as expensive 
as big ones. The main growth 
in the American car market is 
anyway likely to come largely 
from second and third family 
cars, for which smaller models 
are a natural. 

Many engineers are sceptical 
about the claims made for the 
Wankel. Apart from the 
Mazda, rotary engines still 
appear to emit three times as 
much of some pollutants as the 
new US standards will allow. 
7'he exception is nitric oxides. 
The Wankel produces less of 
these because it operates at 
lower temperatures where 
nitrogen reacts less readily with 
oxygen to make nitric oxides. 

Carbon monoxide in exhaust 
depends mainly on the fuel-air 
mix, so the performance of the 
rotary engine and the conven¬ 
tional one are roughly compar¬ 
able on this count. For hydro¬ 
carbons, the internal combustion 
engine seems to be slightly 
cleaner. But the Wankel may 
be more easily adaptable to a 
cleaning process called "strati¬ 
fied charge”. A conventional 
engine must have the same mix¬ 
ture of fuel and air throughout 
the combustion chamber; but 
engines can be run more 
economically if the mixture 
round the sparking plug is 
richer (creating a primer charge) 
than in the rest of the 
chamber, so that there is less 
wasted fuel and less pollution. 
Although conventional engines 
too can be adapted to “strati¬ 


fied charge”, many engineers 
think the Wankers compact 
combustion makes it more suit¬ 
able for the technique. 

In Japan itself, Honda seems 
to have set its sights on dis¬ 
proving Mazda’s theory. It has 
developed an ingenious version 
of “stratified charge” with a 
combustion engine. In Honda’s 
system, called compound vortex 
controlled combustion (CVCC), 
the carburettor delivers a rich 
mixture through an auxiliary 
valve to the sparking plug and a 
lean one through the main inlet 
valve. 7'he result is slightly 
better than the new (Wankel) 
Mazda cars on nitric oxides 
and about the same on the other 
forms of pollution. Honda 
achieves this without catalyst 
or after-burner. Although its 
power output is a little dis¬ 
appointing, its fuel consump¬ 
tion is good. 

Space-saving 

What else can be said for the 
Wankel? Its makers boast of its 
small size—sometimes said to 
be only half that of the equiva¬ 
lent conventional engine, with 
the weight correspondingly 
lower—and the limited number 
of parts. One of the leading 
experts, Mr Karl Ludvigsen, 
has cast some doubt on these 
claims. He argues that there is 
little difference in the weight of 
rotary and conventional engines 
up to about 110 brake horse 
power (the size of the new Saab 
EMS model); but that on a 
larger car, such as the Buick 
Special, the weight of a Wankel 
could be a third lower than that 
of a piston engine. 

It comes back again to engine 
size: the bigger the car, the 
better the Wankel, although a 
Wankel of any size is likely to 
need only a third the room. 
General Motors could be parti¬ 
cularly interested in this space 
saving. Its cars are the largest 
in the world. If bonnets will 
shortly have to accommodate 
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crankshaft 


Fual and air drawn in here 

bulky pollution and safety 
equipment, in addition to the 
customary air-conditioning on 
American cars, something has to 
give. 

The Wankel’s biggest prob¬ 
lem may be reliability. A survey 
published last week by a 
Californian market research 
company claimed that a fifth of 
the Mazda owners with more 
than 30,000 miles on the clock 
had gone through major engine 
troubles. Potentially the most 
vulnerable part of the engine is 
the apex seal (sec diagram), 
which sits at the tip of the rotor 
and provides a seal between 
the comer of the chamber and 
the rotor itself. If it fails, the 
engine loses power and fuel 
economy—and the exhaust gets 
very dirty. 

Because of the odd shape of 
the rotary combustion chamber, 
pressures inside can reach up to 
600 pounds a square inch, to 
be sustained at high tempera¬ 
tures. After testing 5,000 engines 
to destruction, Toyo Kogyo 
reckons it has found the answer 
to apex seals on the Mazda. 
Its technique is to coat the 
inner surface of the aluminium 
rotor housing with steel by 
spraying on powdered metal at 
high temperatures, and to use 

But the Wankel needs more fuel 


Intake 



The revolving rotor drives first the 
air 


Compression 



Compressed to ^io of its original 
volume, and ignited by sparks 

an aluminium-impregnated car¬ 
bon material for the seals 
themselves. The company says 
the seals will last at least 60,000 
miles. The magazine Road Test 
took a Mazda engine apart after 
50,000 miles, and said it was 
good for at least another 
100,000. But some Detroit 
engineers who have opened 
Mazda engines after 50,000 
miles said their performance 
had deteriorated in a way that 
would make the engine run 
dirty. 

Two months ago, a Society 
of Automotive Engineers con¬ 
ference in Cleveland, Ohio, 
heard forecasts that by 1980 the 
rotary would have only 15% of 
the American market, rising to 
30% in 1990 and sticking there. 
The gas turbine was expected to 
have 30% by 1990, but to con¬ 
tinue gaining ground after that. 
Other new engines given a good 
chance included the Stirling 
cycle (what, that old chestnut?) 
invented by a Scotsman 150 
years ago and now being 
developed by Ford. 

Critics 

These engineers felt that the 
Wankel’s size, weight and 
smooth running weighed in its 
favour, but criticised its fuel 


Compression 



then air and fuel 


Power 



Power stroke 

consumption, durability and 
flexibility. They thought its 
emission of pollutants would 
prove to be about equal to the 
conventional piston engine, and 
pointed out that it is not cheap. 
Despite its small size and fewer 
working parts, it commands a 
$300 premium in Japan and 
$500 in America. Volkswagen 
says the Wankel costs twice as 
much as an ordinary engine to 
build. The gas turbine, which 
in many ways is further de¬ 
veloped than the rotary, has the 
edge over it both on fuel 
economy and on pollution, the 
twin and usually conflicting 
aims that will dominate Ameri¬ 
can car engineering for some 
time to come. Chryslcr’s gas 
turbine car is smooth to drive, 
but a lot more work may be 
needed to improve its perform¬ 
ance and to decrease its material 
costs. Chrysler’s research pro¬ 
gramme on gas turbines had 
practically to be abandoned 
after 1970 to put all hands to 
an anti-pollution crash pro¬ 
gramme, but it is getting going 
again now, helped by federal 
funds. 

European manufacturers have 
shown little enthusiasm so far 
for the Wankel, although several 
have large research projects. 


Ignition 



then air and fuel and sparks 


Exhauat 



Exhaust out here'' _1 

The Ro-80 produced by the 
NSU (controlled by VW) has 
not enjoyed large sales. Citroen 
will probably produce the next 
European rotary car; it has a 
reputation for reaching en¬ 
gineering solutions different 
from everyone else’s. 

The whole motor industry is 
on the brink of breaking into a 
new engine technology. Hun¬ 
dreds of new engine types are 
being developed, in the hope 
of defeating the monopoly that 
the piston engine has held for 
fifty years. The piston engine 
must be near its technical per¬ 
fection, while the others are 
in their infancy. Eventually, 
one of the new competitors will 
probably break through into 
domination of the market, be¬ 
cause of some advance in 
material technology. In the 
longer run, economy in fuel 
consumption is likely to be more 
important than the avoidance 
of pollution. In 1900, the 
United States had 20m horses. 
One city estimated that its 
15,000 horses produced enough 
manure in the course of a year 
to breed 16 billion germ- 
carrying flies. But that was not 
the reason why America gradu¬ 
ated from the horse to the 
automobile. 


Exhauat 



than spent exhaust ahead of it 








It’s time to end it all 


However long we've been paying them, some¬ 
times the bills make us feel positively suicidal. And 
someone in his twenties, wrestling with new-found 
money problems, needs all the advice and help he 
can get. 

We know people in this sort of situation. People 
opening current accounts, requiring personal loans, 
or using credit card facilities. People worrying 
about investments. 

We know these people because they are our 

'Source NRS January-l>crniber 1972 


readers. And we have 1,837,000* readers under the age 
of 35. Apart from their age the fact that many of them 
are generally well educated and successful means 
that you cannot afford to miss them out. 

So remember that whether you are offering 
saving schemes, insurances, or credit schemes you 
don't need to worry about media selection. Reach 
the people that matter through The Sunday Times. 

For more information, contact Richard H.Selmon, 
Advertisement Director on 01-236 2000 ext 362. 

The Sunday Tims 
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The other ugly faces 

One face that British capitalism showed to the world this week was the jealousy of less 
successful men as they joined the rush to pull Mr Tiny Rowland down 


The feud between two warring factions on the board 
of the Lonrho company reached a stage this week at 
which everyone, from the Prime Minister downwards, 
apparently felt that they were entitled to join in. Mr 
Heath’s irritation was the most understandable ; his 
embarrassment can be imagined at having to meet the 
unions about stage three of the wage freeze against these 
revelations of vast wealth rapidly acquired and greedily 
flaunted. But the rest of the pack was displaying in the 
main that well-known British resentment against anyone 
who has the ability, not to mention the bad taste, to do 
conspicuously better in business than the common run of 
managers. It was not a pretty sight. 

Mr Tiny Rowland is a big stag to pull down ; he will 
make a splendid trophy on the wall alongside many a 
similar head of men whose enterprise outstripped their 
management ability—and their tact. But is this the sort 
of treatment that is going to encourage men with flair for 
business to go on seeking their fortune in British industry ? 
It is a thankless enough task now ; the pay is low com¬ 
pared with other countries, and the reward for risks 
successfully carried off is to make enemies among men 
who resent reminders that they have not done so well. 

One of the nicer things about British society is that 
there is compassion for the failures ; it is not held against 
a man that he has not been a success in business, even if 
his failure has involved shareholders in the loss of their 
savings, and workers the loss of their jobs. Between them, 
the dislike of rewarding success and the reluctance to 
penalise failure go a long way to explain the lack-lustre 
performance of British business since the war. 

The contrast between the careers of Mr Tiny Rowland, 
a self-made entrepreneur with a flair for picking up 
businesses and less of a flair for settling them down, and 
his chief critic on trie Lonrho board, Sir Basil Small- 
peice, could hardly be sharper. 

Sir Basil’s long business career has not been a con¬ 
spicuous financial success. He is one of the few executives 
of a nationalised industry whose resignation was forced 
by the then government (a Tory one) because of the 
losses that the British Overseas Airways Corporation was 
making under his management. In the seven or so years 
that he was on the board of Cunard, the company slid 
into the red, briefly recovered, and was deep in it again 
when Trafalgar House bought it up. Now Sir Basil finds 


himself in the position recognised by many another 
non-executive director, of being worried about the 
administration of the company whose shareholders he is 
there to project, but unable to do anything about it with¬ 
out precipitating a major crisis that has slashed the value 
of their shares and may, if he is successful in removing 
Mr Rowland, wreck the company’s African business. 

When the Government produces its new companies act, 
which has been sent back for redrafting since the Lonrho 
afTair broke, it should look seriously at the [lowers and 
privileges of non-executive directors, because at the bottom 
this is what the Lonrho row is about. The rest are fringe 
practices, all of them open and legal but several not 
exactly conforming to what accountants would class as 
“ best practice.” The Commons and the Trades Union 
Congress have seized on that old horse-chestnut, the 
Cayman Islands tax haven, but ever since taxation on 
high incomes reached confiscatory proportions in Britain 
men with clever advisers have been seeking tax havens 
and the Inland Revenue has followed, a budget or so 
behind, closing them. 

The Inland Revenue has a number of methods for 
dealing with Cayman Islands income, which is a poorer 
haven now than the Channel Islands, the Isle of Mari, 
Gibraltar and Ireland, all inside the sterling area. The 
motives of the rich who have fled to Jersey arc:, as it 
happens, rarely brought into public question. Sir Giles 
Guthrie, who replaced Sir Basil Smallpcicc at BOAC, 
moved to Jersey when he retired. On other questions of 
company accounting and accountability, the Stock 
Lxchange has already moved to prevent some of the 
practices which were permissible, if not precisely welcome, 
when Mr Rowland used them. 

The public row about Lonrho is over events that look 
place in the past, including the unusually lucrative con¬ 
sultancy picked up by Mr Duncan Sandys. The row 
inside the boardroom is over the company's future, and 
the difficulty in which any non-executive director is 
likely to find himself is that if he becomes loo big a 
nuisance the management can make him ineffective by 
cutting off his supply of papers, without which he no 
longer knows what is going on inside the company. And, 
if he persists in his criticisms, he runs the danger of bring 
sued for libel, and asked to substantiate in court state¬ 
ments and accusations made on the basis of sometimes 
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nothing more than an uneasy feeling that things are going 
wrong. 

This is a very unsatisfactory situation. A director should 
be able to express doubts in the privacy of a boardroom 
without the risk that this could run him in for heavy 
damages. Otherwise how can he do his duty by the 
shareholders ? The only way that he can push his case 
now without fear of litigation is through the ugly pro¬ 
cedure that Sir Basil and his collaborators decided to 
adopt—trying to sack Mr Rowland. Mr Rowland has 
refused to play, partly because he believes that his 
departure would ruin the company he founded, and the 
deliberate and measured backing given to him on Wed- 
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nesday by the Zambian High commissioner in London, 
Mr Amock Phiri, who made it plain that his government 
would not regard Lonrho without Mr Rowland as the 
same company as Lonrho with him, suggests he may know 
what he was talking about. 

A great deal of Lonrho’s money is tied up in Africa, 
whence it cannot be repatriated. If the Africans decide 
that sans Mr Rowland they want Lonrho out, there will 
not be much the shareholders can recover fi*om the wreck. 
There could be no Rolls-Royce rescue in a situation like 
that, even if, improbably, the Government wanted to 
mount one. The people baying for Mr Rowland’s blood 
so self-righteously might like to think of that. 


The gold rush 

Gold is now up to 2£ times its official price. It has been quite 
a ride on the bandwagon 


Gold shot clean through the magic $ioo-an-ounce barrier 
this week, and even got to $ 111 an ounce at one moment. 
That is well above what could be justified purely on the 
metal’s industrial usage. It used to be widely accepted 
that it would be barbaric to let gold be the hub of a 
modern monetary system. Something pretty barbaric is 
now going on. 

The rush into gold has been both cause and outcome 
of the rush out of dollars, the result of the Watergate 
business, oil shortages, the spectre of confrontation in 
the Middle East and Wall Street’s worries about an 
inflationary economy—all piled up one on top of the 
other. Some investors have raced into sterling to earn 
high interest rates, and the pound briefly floated up to 
as high as $2.58, from $2.49 only 10 days before. Some 
have gone into the D-mark, prepared to go without 
interest while waiting for an upvaluation, although the 
mark has remained safely at the bottom as (luckily for 
nerves in Brussels) the European currencies all floated 
up together. But gold still remains the traditional hedge 
for many people, and especially the oil sheikhs. 

Little more than two months ago all this would have 
led to the familiar crisis: the closing of the exchange 
markets, finance ministers flying off to emergency meet¬ 
ings to bargain over a new set of “ fixed ” exchange rates. 



stiffer exchange controls, the lot. Not so this time. Floating 
has saved the day. Central bankers seem to have inter¬ 
fered very little and have let spot rates take most of 
the strain in the exchanges. Joint and independent Euro¬ 
pean floaters alike have been bid up against the dollar 
by 2 to 3 per cent: the yen by only per cent. Britain, 
in particular, which still continues to sell consider¬ 
ably more of its exports to North America than do its 
common market partners, was not delighted, but was 
not particularly upset either. Central bankers affected to 
regard the rocketing gold price as being of less note than 
recent rises in the prices of, say, beef or copper. 

At today’s prices even those investors who got into 
gold back in 1952, and had to sit out the long years 
when the official price dominated the market, have made 
a gain equivalent to an annual interest return of nearly 
5 per cent (even allowing for the devaluation of the 
dollar), and they would have done only marginally better, 
on capital gains alone, in the New York or London stock 
markets. Those who climbed on the bandwagon after 
the old gold pool broke, in 1968, have got the equivalent 
of over ao per cent a year, the kind of windfall normally 
seen only in the property market. Even the Chinese, 
who have displayed a distinct flair in these matters, 
have made a tidy bundle ; it is reckoned that they 
bought gold worth some $2 85m in 1965-68, a hoard 
valued at $85001 at today’s prices. 

It has turned out to be quite a ride, although that is 
not necessarily an argument for climbing on the band¬ 
wagon now. British travellers, anyway, would have to 
look at gold shares (see page 117) or coins, rather than 
bullion. The biggest hazard is that the authorities might 
take it into their heads to “ do something about gold,” 
which could either break or make the market. 

Central bankers could resurrect the idea of limited 
sales of gold from official stocks, an approach canvassed 
earlier this year by the Americans but rejected by the 
French at the time, and probably by the Germans on 
second thoughts. This would be the worst possible choice, 
for it would be impossible to determine how much official 
gold should be laid out and at what price. There is 
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Tokai is 
the capital 

of Japan. 

When you get acquainted with Tokai Bank, you’ll necessarily become acquainted with Japan's Tokaido megalopolis. That’s 
where Tokai Bank maintains the lion’s share of its over 200 domestic offices. 

The Tokaido megalopolis in the heart of Japan, with Tokyo on the northern end and Osaka on the south, is an 
industrial/financial/shipping region unparalleled in any other country. It rs as if New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Detroit, 
Birmingham and Southern California were all located within 400 miles of each other. 

Not only did Tokai Bank get its name from the Tokaido region, it’s also where we get our capital. We are most active in the 
most active part of J apan. 

Which is a fine thing for you to remember the next time you have dealings in Japan. We know Tokaido like no other bank. 
Which means we know Japanese business like no other bank. 
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Woodrow 

Record results for 12th consecutive year. 


Mr. Frank Taylor reports: 

The profit of the Company and 
its subsidiaries before deprecia¬ 
tion and taxation was£ 10,299,350 
compared with £9,035,086 for 
1971. 

After providing for taxation, 
deducting profits attributable to 
minority shareholders, bringing in 
credits amounting to £457,935 
(1971: NIL) in respect of extra¬ 
ordinary items and including the 
Group’s share of the profits of 
associated companies the net 
profit for 1972 was £4,526,966 
compared with £2,940,243 for the 
previous year, an increase of 54%. 

The turnover of the Company 
and its subsidiaries was£132 mil¬ 
lion for 1972, an increase of 9% 
over the figure of £121 million for 
1971. 

The Group’s share of the turn¬ 
over of associated companies was 
£31 million for 1972 compared 
with £16 million for 1971. The 
Group's share of the 1972 profits 
(after taxation) of associated com¬ 
panies amounted to £618,201 as 
compared with a loss of £59,335 
for the previous year. 


An interim dividend of 1.875p 
er share (less tax) was paid in 
eptember, 1972 on the share 
capital then in issue. Your Board 
recommends a final dividend of 
2.8642p per share on the fully 
paid ordinary shares equivalent to 
4.0917p per share after addition 
of the imputed tax credit which to¬ 
gether with the gross interim divi¬ 
dend of 1.875p per share already 
paid makes a total distribution for 
the year equivalent to 5.9667p per 
share as compared with 6.0p per 
share for the previous year. 

Our teams continue to be very 
busy coping with a considerable 
volume of work that we have on 
hand. 

The 38th Annual General Meet¬ 
ing of Taylor Woodrow Limited 
will be held in London on the 
8th June, 1973. 

Theleamworkers 

Taylor ± 
Woodrow 

The World-wide Team 
of Engineers, Constructors and Developers 
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plenty on hand—over 25 years’ worth of free market 
supplies. But the lesson from the 1961-68 experience is 
that once the market is convinced that governments both 
care about the free market price and have limits on the 
amounts they are willing to sell, demand rockets. Such 
one-way betting in 1968 cost the gold pool nearly 
$3 billion in 5^ months. It could cost much more today. 

Another possibility, in theory, is that President Nixon, 
badly in need of another trick, might announce that the 
United States stood ready to sell its entire Fort Knox 
hoard at whatever price he (or the market) cared to 
name. This would break the present price, especially if 
it led the market to assume that other central banks 
would, after some initial grumbling, gradually follow. 
America alone still holds over 13,000 metric tons of gold 
(and 25 tons is reckoned a huge day’s combined turnover 
in the London and Zurich markets). Mr Nixon would 
require no legislative action for taking such a step. 

Yet a third option would be to raise the official price 
of gold. 7 'he more sophisticated advocates of this panacea 
argue that a big rise in the official price to, say, $200 an 
ounce would, at a stroke, allow the United States to buy 
back the entire overhang of dollars in official hands and, 
in addition, finance its current deficits. The counter¬ 
argument is why give the South Africans, the Russians, 
not to mention such odd speculative bedfellows as the 
Chinese and the oil sheikhs, such a windfall ? 


Who can hold bars of gold ? 

Almost all countries allow ordinary citizens to deal in collectors' 
coins and jewellery; traditional hoarding demand in countries 
like India and Pakistan is satisfied legally by chunky " jewellery," 
illegally by smuggling. Quite a number of countries—though not 
Britain or America—also allow residents to hold and deal in other 
forms of gold at home, but restrict purchases of gold abroad 
(generally to industrial and other specially authorised users). 
Only a handful allow virtually complete freedom to hold and buy 
gold in any form both at home and abroad. Below is a partial 
listing of the more 'liberal countries. 

Complete freedom 

Europe & N. America : Belgium/Lux, 

Canada, Holland, Germany, Greece* 
and Switzerland 

Middle East: Israel, Kuwait, Oman, 
and Saudi Arabia 

Others: Argentina. Ecuador. Panama. 

Uruguay* and Venezuela* 


Freedom at home 

Austria, Finland. 
France*. Iceland, 
Portugal and Sweden 
Iran, Iraq and Syria 
Japan, Taiwan, Peru 
and several smell 
countries 


'France allows residents to continue to hold ebroed gold acquired before 
November 25. I960. Greece end Uruguay allow residents to purchase gold 
ebroed but only if they elready have the necessary foreign exchange. 
Venezuela in theory requires imports to be authorised, but in practice 
imports by private persons are allowed free of licence 


There are two conclusions from what has happened this 
week. Floating is fine, as the central bankers themselves 
said when they met in Basic on Monday. But there still 
remain the problems of the huge overhang of dollars and 
of finding an acceptable reserve asset based not on gold 
alone but on some sort of composite index. 


Stokes plays for high stakes 

Britain's biggest car manufacturer has decided to expand capacity by at least a third, 
and devil take the hindmost 


The first five years are the worst—according to laird 
Stokes, who celebrated the back of this miserable time 
for British Ixyland at its fifth birthday on Monday. But 
the next five will sec the build-up of progressively more 
surplus car-producing capacity in Europe, to which British 
I-cyland is contributing by planning a very substantial 
increase in its own. So if British Lcyland’s next five years 
arc to be better, it can only be at others’ expense. 

The group has three highly successful specialist car 
divisions—Jaguar, Rover, Triumph--plus the truck and 
bus plants. New investment will be a shot in the arm to 
these, but money alone may not be enough to keep 
Austin-Morris healthy ; its family saloon cars will bear 
the brunt of the competition from the excess production 
of European cars expected from 1976 onwards, at a time 
when Japanese sales in Europe may also be increasing. 

Lord Stokes announced a £400111 five-year investment 
programme in existing plants, with the option to add a 
further greenfield factory that will conic on stream around 
1977 if it is approved. Without the new factory, output 
will go up from 1.1m vehicles a year now to about 
1.5m vehicles, and capacity perhaps to 1.7m a year. 
Capital spending on this scale will raise British Leyland’s 
level of investment by 50 per cent, to nearer the recent 
rate of its main European rivals. This is the minimum 
needed to keep British Leyland in business in its present 
form. 


To that extent, I-ord Stokes is nol doing much morr 
than buying time, during which a new top management 
hierarchy at British Leyland will play itself in. Lord 
Stokes has filled the double job of chairman and chief 
executive for too long, hut he was clearly uncertain 
whether to opt for the accountant or the engineer as his 
successor. He has chosen the former. Mr John Barber, the 
financial overlord, has now (“merged as number two in the 
group. He becomes deputy chairman, deputy chief execu¬ 
tive and chairman of each of the main operating divisions. 
Mr George Turnbull, the production supremo, has been 
persuaded to stay on as managing director, reporting to 
Mr Barber. 

An overhaul of the family cars is now under way. On 
7 'hursday British Leyland’s first genuinely new model, 
the Allegro, was launched. It has drawbacks, but also 
some obvious selling advantages over the Austin-Morris 
1100/1300 that it will eventually replace. British Leyland 
will follow this by a hotted-up version of the Triumph 
Dolomite next month, and within the next couple of 
years by updated Rovers, facelifts for the Mini and 
Marina, and a replacement for the 1800. 

The new investment programme is the most important 
part of Lord Stokes’s strategy. By virtually any yardstick 
of productivity—cars produced a head, sales value a 
head, or value-added a head—-British Ixryland comes near 
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the bottom of any league of major European car manu¬ 
facturers. Its value-added per man, indeed, is less than 
half that in the major German plants. Since even Europe’s 
best is streets behind the United States, which builds cars 
twice as big for half the price, there is vast room for 
improvement. British Leyiand’s three main advantages 
may be that Britain is now a relatively cheap source of 
labour, that a relatively high proportion of the group’s 
components are said to be built in-housc, and that its 
most profitable sales are of higher-priced vehicles. 

The new investment is heavily concentrated on these 
specialist divisions. Only about a third is going to the 
Austin-Morris plant, which should be the most capital- 
intensive part of the outfit and which at present accounts 
for two-thirds of all British Ley land vehicles produced. 
The managers say this is because Austin-Morris got the 
lion’s share of investment in the first five years ; and that, 
they might have added, did not succeed in stopping the 
steady, decline in Austin-Morris’s share of the home 
market. Poor productivity was more to blame for this 
than poor design. The test of whether the designers have 
done a good job on the Allegro will riot just be whether 
the public rushes to buy it, but whether it brings the 
big leap in productivity that should be achieved on new 
models. The man-hours required for each part of the 
assembly of the Allegro are said to have been pitched 
at good continental standards, so that it should allow 
Lord Stokes and Mr Barber to feel they can meet Euro¬ 
pean competition at last. But to thrive in a period when 
there is an excess of capacity in Europe, they will have 
to beat it. 

Austin-Morris was, up to this week, still making five 
basic models, the same number as in the year of British 
Lcyland’s birth, 1968, even though it had halved the 


number of versions of them. With the Allegro, it now 
has six. Average output of each of the five Austin-Morris 
models last year was about 140,000 units. British Ford 
holds roughly the same share of the British market with 
four basic models. Even if Austin-Morris cuts out the 
1100/1300 and also one of its more expensive cars, 
bringing its basic types down to four, it will reach a 
really efficient scale of production only if it sharply 
increases in exports, which is probably at least 400,000 
units per model a year. 

A lot will continue to depend on labour relations. 
British Leyland believes it has achieved a belated 
miracle in the painful, but ultimately successful, move 
away from piece-rates in its own plants—only to have 
supplies continually interrupted by strikes in the plants 
of its component makers. The greater the investment, 
the more expensive such disruptions will be. Much has 
been said about the need to make car assembly work 
more interesting and less soul-destroying, but no con¬ 
vincing solution has been found, not even in Sweden, 
where many utopian schemes have been launched. The 
obvious cure is to automate, and give the boring jobs 
to the machines. 

This is the case for the group’s investment programme. 
The bottleneck in its way looks like being engineering 
capacity, not finance. British Leyiand’s depreciation and 
retained earnings have recently been running at around 
£6om a year ; there has been a £ 100m improvement 
in its cash position. But tales abound of scarce capacity 
among the suppliers of tools to the motor industry, 
particularly specialist machine tool makers. Some transfer 
line manufacturers closed down during the recession. 
British Leyland is going to have to be strong enough to 
carry other people’s troubles as well as its own. 


Allegro at a premium 


The Allegro began as a replacement 
for the 1 100/1300 Austin-Morris models 
using the same engines and the Issigonis 
system of transverse engine-front wheel 
drive. During design it was decided 
to spread the car’s appeal further up 
market, so versions using 1500CC and 
1750CC Maxi engines have been added. 
The older cars will stay in production, 
at what amounts to a price discount. 
Prices for the smaller Allegros start at 
£973 after taxes, against £853 for the 


or whether you feel it is about to go 
down on one knee like a camel. 

The performance of most small mass- 
produced cars has now reached a fairly 
uniform standard, and big Allegros 
are well up to the sort of speed, 
acceleration and so on that drivers 
have come to expect. By switching 
the radiator to the front of the car, 
and using a thermostatically-controlled 
electric fan (instead of the sideways- 
mounted unit on the 1100 / 1300 ), 


the noise level inside the car has been 
dramatically reduced. A side benefit 
from eliminating the fan belt is an 
improvement in petrol consumption. 
Unfortunately, the Allegro shares the 
Maxi’s unlovable gear-change, which is 
rather like stirring a pudding; it is 
high time that British Leyland sorted 
this out. The smaller versions have better 
than average acceleration in the all- 
important 30 - 5 omph bracket, but 
probably less than average going from 
a standstill to 6 omph, and a slower 
top speed. In other words, they are a 
bit under-powered by present standards. 


original noo. The most elaborate 
version of the Allegro, the 1750 CC 
Sport Special, will cost £ 1 , 366 , which 
is competitive with comparable Ford 
or Vauxhall models. 

The important technical innovation 
is a suspension based on inert gas 
springs intended to last for the life of 
the car. These allow a softer suspen¬ 
sion, said to be safer. It rides 
impressively, in a way that has a 
soothing effect on the nervous, even at 
gomph, but not such a happy one on 
the queasy. It is a matter of taste 
whether you like how it takes corners, 
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This advertisement Is Issued In compliance with the requirements of the Council of The Stock Ixchange. 
It does not constitute an invitation to the Public to subscribe for or purchase any shares. 




BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 

(Incorporated under the laws of Delaware, United States of Amei ica) 


Authorised Shares of Common Stock issued 

35,000,000 par value $2.50 each 19,476,654 


The Council of The Stock Exchange has granted permission for the above-mentioned Shares of 
Common Stock of $2.50 par value In issue at 26th April, 1973 to be admitted to the Official Cist. 
Vnrticulars relating to the Company are available in the Exchange Telegraph and Moodies Statistical 
Services and copies of the statistical cards may be obtained during usual business hours on any 
weekday (Saturdays und public holidays excepted) up tu and including 1st June, 1973 from:— 


S. G. WARBURG & CO. LTD. 

30 Gresham Street, London EC2P 2EB 

GOLDMAN SACHS INTERNATIONAL CORP. 

40 Basingliall Street, London EC2V SDK 

CAZENOVE & CO. 

12 Tokenhousc Yard, London EC2R 7AN 



Make your 

short-term money 
work overtime 

Funds you have available short-term -even just overnight— 
can be put to work by Gilletts, and profitably for you. We have 
been London money-market dealers for over a hundred years, 
and we make markets in Sterling and Dollar certificates 
of deposit and Government Bonds and Bills. 

In association with the Kirkland-Whittaker Group, loading 
brokers in sterling and eurocurrency deposits, we offer a 
complete money market service. 

Gillett Brothers 


Discount Company Ltd 
65 Cornhill, London EC3V 3PP 
Telephone: (11-283 3022 Telex: 887103 

The market makers 


Associates- The Kirkland-Whittaker Group Limited, St. Alphage House, Pore Street, EC12Y 5./H. Telephone: 01-638 0354. Telex: 886960. 
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There’s more 
in property 

than you think 


Think it over... 
Drivers Jonas 

CHARTERED SURVEYORS 
LONDON MILAN 
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Britain 


Up the creek, and 
stuck there 


To prevent at least one major yard 
closing, the British taxpayer will have 
to be tapped for another £250111 in 
capital grants to shipbuilding, plus 
£20111 a year in revenue subsidies. 
Even then employment in the industry 
will fall by nearly a third. This is one 
of several options put to the Govern¬ 
ment in a report by the consultants, 
Booz-Allen and Hamilton, published on 
Wednesday. The findings arc bleak 
enough. But, on the basis of the facts 
presented, Booz-Allen may have under¬ 
estimated the improvement in produc¬ 
tivity needed, and therefore also the 
cost to the taxpayer. If so, the subsidy 
could go as high as £700111. 

The object of subsidising the ship- 
yatds on even the Booz-Allen scale is 
the. expectation that, by achieving a 15 
per cent cut in costs, it will bring 
Britain up to the current standards of 
the Japanese. But that is going to work 
only if foreign shipyards conveniently 
do not continue to improve their own 
productivity in the meanwhile. Japan 
has thousands of naval achitects 
engaged constantly on rationalisation, 
while Kockums of Sweden believes in 
rebuilding itself from the ground up 
every few years ; a recent German 
report has advocated a major mod¬ 
ernisation programme. 

World over-capacity is likely to keep 
ship prices falling. By Booz-Allen’s 


Productivity gap 
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BRITAIN 
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own pessimistic reckoning, capacity will 
be twice the demand for new ships in 
iqfio, at 58m gross registered tons. The 
chances of it being cut substantially 
are small, both because shipbuilding is 
supported for political reasons and 
because a large increase in output is 
needed to produce a small cut in costs. 
The reason for this is largely that more 
than half shipbuilding costs are in 
materials, outside the yard's control. 
This gearing is reflected in the fact that 
output per employee in the six modern 
European yards studied by Booz-Allen 
is four times that in Britain. A 15 per 
cent cut in British costs would itself 
need a doubling of British shipbuilding 
capacity, adding to the world surplus. 
If Europe were to become as efficient 
as Japan, world capacity would 
double. 

The spate of orders for British yards 
this vear, largely from one company, 
Maritime Fruit Carriers, should not be 
allowed to disguise the underlying 
sickness, as a previous recovery in 
orders did in 1968, after the Geddes 
report. Assuming a 5 per cent drop in 
world prices, and a to per cent 
improvement in foreign productivity, 
the cost of putting the British industry 
on its feet could reach £70001, 
equivalent to the industry’s total 
revenue in the past five years. 7 ’hat is 
on the optimistic assumption that the 
second tranche of cost-cutting could be 
achieved with less subsidy. An even 
bigger drop in employment would be 
needed, too. Is it worth spending 
£70001 to save at most 25,000 jobs, at 
£28,000 a job, in an industry whose 
labour force even now is less than half 
that of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
and which has already extracted 
£i6om from the taxpayer? 

As it is, the idea that there is a 
bottomless purse in the Treasury just 
for shipbuilding has long weakened the 


industry. This is reflected in days lost 
through stoppages, three times the 
national average in 1967 and five times 
in 1971. Significantly, the main reason 
for disputes has turned from demarca¬ 
tion arguments to pay. This must 
partly be responsible for the fact that 
two-fifths of ships are delivered over a 
month late, though management 
incompetence emerges as the main 
reason for that. The current dispute 
which is nearly bringing to a halt 
Harland and Wolfl', the showpiece of 
British shipbuilding—since it has the 
most modern'facilities—is the kind of 
strangulation that unlimited subsidies 
encourage. 

Booz-Allen presented a series of 
options, covering different scales of 
subsidy, without making a recommend¬ 
ation between them. But it assumed a 
favourable relationship between the 
level of subsidy and productivity, 
although past experience suggests the 
reverse mav be true. 

Participation _ 

Come and join us 

Worker participation m management 
looks like being one of the things the 
Government will oiler to the unions 
in the coining rounds of negotiation 
over stage three. The Prime Minister 
sent a warning shot across the 
employers' bows when he spoke at the 
annual dinner of the Confederation of 
British Industry on Tuesday. He 
took manv of them by surprise, but 
probably wanted to do so before he 
saw the Trades Union Congress on 
Thursday at a long evening’s jaw-jaw 
which everyone swore was about a 
voluntary incomes policy, and not a 
hint dropped about using statutory 
powers again for stage three. Worker- 
participation suits the atmosphere to 
a T. 

The real debate will not begin until 
the Government brings out a discus¬ 
sion paper on the subject. Mr Heath 
is anxious this should appear quickly. 
It will form a green section within a 
Department of Trade and Industry 
white paper on revisions to company 
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Clapham didn't taka it bs I'd hoped 


law (covering such things as nominee 
shareholdings). The outcry about 
Lonrho may delay the package while 
proposals for legislation in the next 
session are toughened on topics like 
disclosure. 

Everybody is jumping into the parti¬ 
cipation act. There have been articles 
in the past week in two leading 
American newspapers questioning its 
applicability there. The CBI speedily 
reacted on Wednesday with its own 
well-rehearsed proposals for a study 
by a working party led by Mr Richard 
O’Brien ; this indicates a cosier 
relationship with Whitehall than its 
critics will like. Next Monday there 
will be the first official discussion of 
the subject in the council of ministers 
in Brussels, where the Secretary of 
State for Employment, Mr Maurice 
Macmillan (a participation enthus¬ 
iast) will represent Britain. 

It is not pressure from Europe that 
has turned Mr Heath into a rather 
instant participator, but the tight 
schedule he has already fixed in order 
to try to reach agreement on stage 
three by the end of October. Serious 
stage three negotiations, will not 
begin until after the Trades Union 
Congress in September. But dates for 
bilateral talks with TUC and GBI 
representatives are already fixed from 
now to mid-July Mr Heath wants 
three-way talks to start after that. 

There are manv loose ends over 


what worker participation actually 
means and how far it should supple¬ 
ment or supercede collective bargain¬ 
ing. Mr Heath is unlikely to reach 
any precise agreement in the time 
available, which will make industry 
deeply thankful. But ministers think 
that the TUC should find it more 
difficult to reject a stage three pack¬ 
age that included a deal to give 
Britain's workers a greater say, however 
woolly, in their destiny than one with¬ 
out ; they may well offer a draft bill 
open for discussion and possibly 
limited amendment by the unions. 

Many British industrialists are 
bitterly opposed to the idea of second- 
tier boards. Notes to this effect have 
been appearing on minister’s desks this 
week. They fear that militant worker 
directors might use their access to 
spread more militancy, or to 
manipulate every boardroom dis¬ 
cussion into an extension of 
collective bargaining. Others say 
that a moderate would merely be 
dubbed a bosses’ man. The unions are 
ambivalent, but insist (as a matter of 
principle) that all worker directors 
should be trades unionists and that 
they should make up half the second 
board. A special TUC committee 
under Sir Sidney Greene, a keen 
participation man, is to report later 
this year. Most moderate union 
leaders are in .favour, with, it seems, 
the exception of Mr Frank Chappie. 

The CBI is keeping a nominally 
open mind until its working party has 
proffered a draft proposal. It seems 
likely to go for works councils with 
some backing in law ; there would be 
some penalty for companies that did 
not agree to have a council, and some 
sort of arbitration to settle disputes 
over what information should be made 
available and what was confidential. 

This may be the system that Mr 
Heath favours. The unions are not 
sure what to think about councils. 
Militants fear that a secret ballot might 
lead to moderate unionists attracting 
more votes. All union officials fear that 
non-unionists might do rather too 
well, which they would. 

A plan to introduce statutory works 
councils only would not satisfy the 
European Commission, which is press¬ 
ing for supervisory boards for all major 
public companies, either with German- 
style elected directors or Dutch-style 
approved representatives. The French 
and the Italian governments are 
unenthusiastic about this, and hope 
that Mr Heath will be too. If he is, 
the issue is unlikely to he resolved for 
a long. long time. 


Prices 

Oh, Arthur 1 

The price commission’s progress from 
disaster to disaster continued this week. 
Five privately-owned steel companies 
(GKW, Tube Investments, Glynwed, 
Richard Johnson and Nephew, Du'port) 
and the British Steel Corporation all 
asked for higher prices under common 
market rules. Five of them got more 
or less what they asked for. The sixth, 
the Duport group, got only half. 

Apparently the commission reckoned 
that Duport should absorb half the 
higher cost of basic steel (all the price 
increases were for special products) on 
the ground that its efficiency has 
improved as its output has risen. But 
why pick on Duport ? The company 
has no idea, nor has anyone else. On 
Friday an upset Duport management 
was going to beard Sir Arthur Clock- 
field. 

The hair-raising price increases of 
materials and fuel bought by manu¬ 
facturing industry stopped in April. 
Thanks largely to substantial falls in 
the price of wool, they actually declined 
by \ per cent. Other prices went on 
up, especially food and copper. But the 
freeze held, after a fashion. 

The pressure is worst on the food 
manufacturing industry. Between last 
September 30th (the starting date for 
allowable cost increases) and the end 
of April, i aw materials for manu¬ 
factured food have risen by 23.5 per 
cent, while retail prices have gone up 
by a minute \ per cent. So far the 
price commission has managed to stall 
the application by the bread makers 
to pass on higher cereal prices. But on 
Wednesday it said that Nabisco was 
being allowed to increase the trade 
price of four varieties of its Shreddies. 
The increase is equivalent to 0.375P 
on each carton (size unspecified) to 
come in “ gradually ” from around the 
end of this month. 

Approvals were also handed down 
from Mount Cockfield for higher trade 
prices for margarines, cooking fats 
and oils. From May 21st, Unilever’s 
prices will increase by an average of 
(i per cent or, says the commission, less 
than they asked for. James Robertson’s 
jams are also to be allowed to go up, 
but the company says it will wait until 
July 1st. The moral is, buy now or pay 
°- 75 P/lb more for jam, i.tp/lb for 
marmalade, 3p/lb for mincemeat and 
o.73p/lb for lemon curd. 

The shopkeepers got uptight last 
week at the price commission’s refusal 
to give details of changes it had 
approved. But this week’s swing to a 
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From Lt.-Col. C. P. Dawnay's Review 


The Insurance Market in 1972 

In 1972 the United Kingdom market produced good 
results in fire underwriting, an improvement in motor 
and a modest profit in other accident business. 


Results for 1972 

The principal items in the accounts are: 

Cm 

Premiums written: 

Fire, Accident. Marine and Aviation 279.0 

Investment income 23.4 

Less: Interest payable 3.1 

20.3 

Transfers to profit and loss account: 

Cm 


Fire, Accident, Marine and Aviation 1.2 

Life 2.0 

3.2 

23.5 

Less: Pensions, expenses etc. 3.9 


Profit for the year before taxation 19.6 

Less; Taxation and Minority interests 6.8 


Profit for the year after taxation 12.8 

Extraordinary items less taxation 3.0 


Profit for the year after taxation and 
extraordi nary items 9.8 


Oureamings per Ordinary share have increased from 
14.2p to 16.2p and we are proposing to raise the 
dividend by 5%, the maximum allowed under Government 
regulations. The recommended distribution for the year 
is therefore 7.815p per share, which, with the 
imputation credit of 1.635p per share available to 
United Kingdom shareholders, amounts to a gross 
equivalent distribution of 9.45p per share against 9.0p 
per share for 1971. 


Life 

1972 was another year of substantial expansion of the 
Group's life business. The total results of our 
worldwide life operations were: 


Net new business 

1972 

1971 


Cm 

Cm 

Sums assured 

1,160.6 

845.1 

Annual premiums 

16.8 

12.8 

Single premiums 

20.5 

11.6 

Annuities per annum 

18.5 

12.3 

Total premium income and 
considerations for annuities 

101.6 

79.3 

Total payments to policyholders 

68.3 

61.1 

Total funds 31 st December 

737.1 

630.2 


The Future Outlook 

Every year has its problems and any insurance chairman 
is a bold man who makes a confident prediction for the 
future. However, looking at the pattern of our business 
worldwide, I think we can anticipate a worthwhile profit, 

Our staff relations remain very good, and the Directors 
and I, as always, appreciate the ready understanding of 
the staff, especially over such matters as the pay freeze 
and the inconvenience that is caused by moving in the 
Group's interest. We very much hope that all moves will 
be completed in the current year, showing some useful 
savings in our high cost buildings in London. 


To the staff, the Directors and I send our sincere thanks 
for all they have done for GRE in the past year. I am sure 
they feel, as I do, that the problems of integration are 
now behind us and that the prospects for the future 
are good. 
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plethora of decimal places, and the 
commission’s exhortations to raise 
prices only “ gradually,” is going to the 
other extreme of the ridiculous. The 
corner shopkeeper will get apoplexy 
sorting out them damned dots, while 
supermarkets will have a field day. 
And what about those housewives who 
cannot afford a pocket electronic 
calculator to work out a “ fair ” 
mark-up ? 

Drugs 

Stirring it up 

The very name of Hoflman-La Roche 
is sending shudders through the 
boardrooms of every drug company 
in Britain. Roche has decided that if it 
is to be clobbered for overcharging 
for tranquillisers it is going to see 
every other drug manufacturer is also 
hit over the head for it. In the first two 
days of hearings before the House of 
Lords this week, in which Roche is 
trying to reverse Government orders 
to cut its prices, its lawyers claimed 
that at least two, and probably four 
or five, British-based companies were 
earning higher returns on capital than 
Roche had been doing, and they pro¬ 
duced a list of 20 drugs manufactured 
or sold at higher profit margins than 
Roche had put on its tranquillisers. 

Hardly anyone was left out. The list 
included such household names as 
Glaxo’s Betnovate for rashes, 
Beecham’s special Penbritin penicillin, 
Imperial Chemical Industries’ Inderai 
heart drug, Roussel’s Mandrax, 
another tranquilliser—and Fisons’s 
Intal asthma drug, whose profits, 
according to Roche, were the biggest 
of the lot. 

Roche is no longer denying that it 
made high profits ; its defence is that 
this was necessary to offset the over¬ 
heads and sometimes even the losses 
on other drugs, and that what it did 
was and is common practice through¬ 
out the industry. It has hinted at 
skeletons in almost every cupboard in 
Whitehall, from the Monopolies Com¬ 
mission to the Department of Health 
and Social Security, which, it said, 
should have known from the outset 
that the cost of the raw materials that 
went into its two transquillisers was 
a negligible element in the price. If 
this had not been apparent merely by 
looking at the drugs’ formulation, 
then it certainly should have been 
when applications were made for a 
compulsory licence. 

Roche claims that all the facts had 
been on public record since 1968 and 
did Ogt accidentally come to light in 
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1971, as the DHSS has claimed. 
Accusations that the DHSS had its 
own man on the Monopolies Commis¬ 
sion, the civil servant with whom 
Roche had negotiated drug prices in 
the past and who then turned up as 
the commission’s accounting officer, 
was made by Roche's counsel. He 
finished with a rousing plea for noth¬ 
ing less than a special royal commis¬ 
sion to investigate the entire industry. 
Exhausted after two days of this, the 
members of the Special Orders Com¬ 
mittee put off hearing the Govern¬ 
ment’s side until Monday. 

The Government is stolidly main¬ 
taining that it is satisfied with the 
prices charged by other manufacturers, 
but Roche has stirred up a hornets’ 
nest and it is now being helped 
from an unexpected quarter. In 
America, Beecham is being accused, 
together with its American licensee, 
Bristol Myers, of overcharging for anti¬ 
biotics : the Department of Justice has 
asked for information that Beecham 
says it is willing to give but which 
the British Department of Trade and 
Industry has told it not to hand over. 
Some of the information relates ' to 
the prices Beecham charges in Britain. 
Roche has been arguing that the 
Monopolies Commission was told the 
profits on drugs exports are twice 
those on drugs sold on the British 
market. From there it is only a small 
step to argue that, by overcharging 
in its export market in Britain, Roche 
was doing no more than British com¬ 
panies do in their own export 
markets. Whitehall has kept quiet 
about the Beecham case since last 
December, but now an international 
row could develop. 

None of this will help Roche to put 
back the clock to those happy days 
before it found itself in front of the 
Monopolies Commission, when hardly 
anyone asked impertinent questions 
about its prices or its profits. What it 
feared has now happened : the order 
to cut prices in Britain has brought 
the Germans, the Dutch, the EEC 
commission in Brussels and even the 
South African authorities down upon 
it. On Tuesday the South African 
department of health announced a 
special investigation into drug prices, 
with special attention to be paid to 
Roche’s. 

Interest rates _ 

New tack 


The Bank of England's interest rate 
policy in the past month has been 
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curiously erratic, perhaps because it 
has had one eye on the exchange rate, 
perhaps merely because it has never 
liked to see too abrupt a change in 
trend. Whatever the explanation, the 
dramatic fall in rates in the month to 
mid-April was reversed in late April 
and early May by penal treatment of 
the discount houses. The earlier fall 
was mainly a response to the end of 
the tax-gathering season ; but, at the 
time, the Bank also gave it a helping 
hand by pumping money into the mar¬ 
ket through purchases of some £30010- 
£40001 of commercial bills with 
roughly a month to maturity. Short¬ 
term interest rates thereupon came 
down and gilts became relatively 
attractive. About £1 billion worth of 
gilts have been sold since the budget 
(to cover nearly a quarter of the 1973- 
74 public sector deficit), although some 
of these have gone “ inside ” (ie, gone 
into some of the Government’s own 
funds, like the national insurance fund) 
and a considerable portion of those that 
have gone outside may have been sold 
to the commercial banks rather than 
the public. 

Then, at the end of April and in 
early May, the Bank of England sud¬ 
denly reversed tactics. When the com¬ 
mercial bills sold in March matured, 
it took in cash instead of buying more. 
That pushed interest rates back up. It 
also stopped sales of gilts in their tracks. 
So the Bank thought again. In the past 
ten days it has supported the market 
with facilities worth perhaps £250111. 

Interest rates on longer-dated gilts 
have come down little, and yields 
of up to 10 j per cent on them should 
offer a sufficient premium over 
money rates to attract buyers (includ¬ 
ing pension funds, who pay no tax and 
should suffer only 6-7 per cent inflation 
this year). The Bank of England will 
now probably switch its emphasis to 
sales of mediums and longs. The 
decline of short term interest rates 
was the necessary first move— 
both to put a stop to the way 
companies were borrowing money from 
banks and lending it back via cer¬ 
tificates of deposit at a profit, and to 
make long-term yields look attractive. 

Offshore oil 

Getting closer 

After a lot of goading, the Minister 
for Industry, Mr Tom Boardman, has 
produced some more sensible estimates 
for the likely production and reserves 
of oil from Britain’s continental shelf. 



BARCLAYS INTERNATIONAL 
KNOWS THE MONEY ROUTES 

OFEUROPE 



EUROPE’S BIGGEST INTERNATIONAL BANK IS IN ALL 
THE MAJOR FINANCIAL CENTRES OF THE ENLARGED E.EjC 


Our network of banks anil 
branches linking Belgium, Britain, 

F rance, Germany, Holland and Italy 
and Switzerland too is an 
important feature on the business 
map of the new Europe. We can be a 
valuable partner on the financial side 
of any operation within this 
intra-national market. 

But the growth of European 
business is not self-generating within 
the Community. It is a two-way 
traffic between Europe and the rest 
of the world. 

And here Barclays International 
offers a significant advantage to 
companies everywhere who are 
geared to meet the challenge and 


opportunities of the enlarged 1 E C 

f or, in addition to our Emopcan 
network, we have more branches in 
more countries outside Europe than 
any other bank in the world (over 
1,700 with our subsidiaries and 
associates). 

This means, first, that we are 
uniquely placed to provide the 
banking and wider financial services 
required not only in reciprocal trade 
among member countries of the 
F.F.C.. but between these countries 
and other markets of the world. 

And, secondly, that for 
companies in very many countries 
who may be discovering or expanding 
business links with Europe, we have a 


stuff of specialists on their home 
ground able to provide virtually every 
facility they need, from the raising of 
capital resources to the latest market 
intelligence. 

This is Barclays Inteinational's 
world of banking. It has a very good 
climate for the growth of 
international business. We'd like to 
welcome you to it. 



Head Office. 54 Lombard Street, 
London EC IP MIL 



Think of tractors 
and you think of 

Caterpillar 


Then think of 
loaders, scrapers, graders, 
wheel dozers, trucks 
and compactors. 


Today’s earthmoving projects are 
widely varied in size. Many types of 
equipment, and product support services, 
are often needed to bring projects to 
timely and economical completion. 

Caterpillar offers a complete range of 
uncommon quality machines. Products 
such as wheel and track-type loaders, 
wheel dozers, compactors, motor graders, 
pipelayers, wheel tractor-scrapers, 
off-highway trucks - and our famous 6 
models of track-type tractors. 

Each product has a range of attach¬ 
ments to tailor it to the specific needs of the 
project. Each model 1 b designed and built 
to Caterpillar specifications, including the 
engine and transmission. And because of 
100% design and manufacturing control 
Caterpillar offers a product warranty which 
is one of the most comprehensive 
available. 

But machines must have efficient 
local dealer support to ensure the high 
level of productivity of which they are 
capable. The capability of the worldwide 
Caterpillar Dealer network to provide 
such support is unequalled. The right 
machines, on the right jobs, will help you 
get the moBt out of your equipment 
investment. Standardizing on 
Caterpillar-built products and dealer 
service helps reduce your investment risk 
to a minimum. 


You get more from a Caterpillar 
product. Because more goes into it. 


TO CATBBPIULAB 




Crane's capabilities 
are where you need them. 



' ■' 'ML' Ti t'KANi i ■ if •: CAI’ABli I! V whenever you arc 
dealing with a sophisticated process or your fluid control 
needs are critical 

Working with Crane, you have available to you the 
most complete line of quality fluids handling equipment in 
the world - - valves, pumps, meters, controls, water treat¬ 
ment and conditioning equipment Crane is qualified to use 
(tie "N" stamp on valves and pumps for nuclear installations 
You buy from one single source of supply and responsibility 
Crane 

Crane helps you with these important factors Selection 
of the right design for your specific needs Single ordei 
purchase Wide'choice ol supply points in world markets 
Can furnish valves from locations in 7 countries 
Delivery and service tailored to your requirements 

Get ttie equipment and the help you need from Crane 
f or prompt action, contact the Cian“ company or distributor 
nearest you Or, write to Crane Co . Wotld I teadquaiters, 
at 300 Park Avenue, New York, N Y 10032 


COORDINATED COMPANIES OF CRANE 
Crane Co, World Headquarters, 300 Park Ave New York. USA • Crane-Australia Pty Limited, 
Sydney • Crane Canada, Limited, Montreal • Crane Ltd , London • Crane S A , Paris • Crane 
Nederland, N V . Deventer • Crane-Demmg de Mexico. Monterrey. N L • Crane-FISA. S A , Bilbao 
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The helpful bank is part of the local 
scene in over 30 lands. 




Wine Festival. The stomping of 
the grape is a festive celebration 
A traditional part of the French 
scene So are we at the Royal Bank We believe 
in participation Total involvement with the people 
and their customs In that way we get to know 
a country And to be more helpful to our clients 


Not only in France, where Pans is our headquarters, 
but in all of Europe And we can do the same 
for you So call us See how helpful we can be 

THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 

tundnn 6 Lothbury. EC2R 7JY Tel 01-606-6633 

2 Cockspur St . SW1Y 5BQ Tel 01-930-7921 
Pens. 3 rue Scribe, 75440 Paris cedox 09 Tel 742-02-40 
Regional Representatives in Brussels and Frankfurt 
Head Office. Place Ville Marie. Montreal 


Argentina ■ Australia - Bahamas, • Bi'igiu'n ■ Brazil • British Honduras - Cayman • Colombia ■ Dominican Republic • Eastern Caribbean - France - Fronch West Indies 
Germany ■ life.ii Britain ■ Guyana ■ Haiti • Hong Kong • lamaica ■ Japan • Lebanon ■ Puerto Rico ■ Trinidad & Tobago • United Stales ■ Venezuela • Virgin Islands 
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By 1980, he now expects between 70m 
and 120m tons of oil to be produced 
each year from reserves of between 
800m and 1,300m tons. This compares 
with Britain’s present oil consumption 
of around 100m tons a year, which is 
expected to increase to 150m tons a 
year by 1980. 

These guesses, proffered in the first 
of a new series of annual reports, are 
still hedged with extreme caution. The 
five fields so far proved (Forties, Auk, 
Argyll, Brent and Piper) are listed as 
producing perhaps 25m tons in 1975 
and 4om-5om tons by 1980, but already 
the Piper field has been uprated since 
the report was prepared. The report 
says that the six other major finds that 
have been announced, including Shell- 
Esso’s Cormorant, may add another 
iom-30111 tons a year by 1980, with the 
remaining aorn-^om tons coming from 
new finds. The Government anticipates 
that these should arise at about the 
same rale as in the recent past ; 
industry experts say that the known 
geological structures confirm that they 
should. It is much more difficult to 
estimate natural gas production and 
reserves. The report confines itself to 
saying that production may be about 
3,50001-4,000171 cubic, feet a day in the 
mid-1970s. 

Mr Boardman was happy to report 
that 50-60 per cent of oil reserves in 
the British continental shelf are owned 
by British companies, with the public 
sector holding around 23 per cent. But 
he admitted that the Government has 
no powers to stop a company selling 
the oil where it likes, say to the United 
States to take advantage of higher 
prices brought on by shortages. His 
department is woefully short of 
geologists and oil industry engineers 
capable of monitoring the way com¬ 
panies operate their fields, but is now 
trying hard to recruit some. 

Ckunnel _ 

Blancmange in La 
Manche _ 

The Channel tunnel is now a £1 
billion project, and looks like giving 
Britain the most expensive railway in 
the world, along with the most expen¬ 
sive air and sea links that already join 
Britain to the continent. On Wednes¬ 
day a resume was published of the 
Cooper Brothers and Lybrand study 
of Chunnel’s economics, and it moves 
the project, unless further details allay 
doubts, out of straight theatre into 


something sadly close to fantasy. It 
confirms the £83011] forecast erf the 
cost of tunnel and terminals given by 
one of the backers a fortnight ago, 
only weeks after the Government had 
given a £366111 estimate that excluded 
inflation, financing charges and 
currency fluctuations. But the new 
forecast still excludes the cost of 
updating the railway system between 
London and Paris, which will be up to 
£i2om on the British side alone. 

The Chunnel itself will carry some 
2 per cent of the passengers and 
1 per cent of the freight (cars 
included) now carried countrywide by 
British Rail. Yet the cost will be only 
slightly less 'than the “ assets ” in 
British Rail’s written-down capital. 
The density of traffic does, of course, 
help the Chunnel enormously, but it 
can operate at a profit only if it can 
achieve something near the exorbitant 
chaises on sea ferry services. Coopers 
and Lybrand thinks it can, and 
revenue estimates have also miracu¬ 
lously leapt since the Government’s 
estimate a few weeks ago, now giving 
over £ioom in the first year. 

There are three reasons why the 
competing sea services may get down 
to a rate structure that is only a 
fraction of their present tariffs. The. 
first is productivity. There is no reason 
to suppose That freight charges will 
fall at the rate they have in the past 
decade, to less than a third of what 
they were, but efficiency will continue 
to improve. 

The second reason is that, according 
to Afco Associates, consultants to the 
Chunnel opposition, there is an average 
load factor of only 26 per cent on 
Channel routes. Increase this to 50 
per cent, and charges could be halved. 
A comparable route is that from 
Copenhagen to Malmb in Sweden, 
which carries 30m passengers a year, 
and has about the same journey time : 
it turns out that the Channel is 8.6 


times more expensive to cross. As for 
air fares, in California they can be 
less in dollars for the distance than 
they are in pounds in Europe. 

The third reason is that Chunnel 
competition is itself likely to bring 
down fares. Freight users have indi¬ 
cated that they would use the Chunnel 
only for a small part of their traffic. 
This is because of the unreliability of 
rail, the vulnerability of 'the Chunnel 
to strikes and sabotage, and the 
flexibility of other shipping. This 
scepticism by freight customers seems 
to have been allowed for by Coojiers 
and Lybrand. Potential tunnel freight 
is given as only 15 per cent of total 
trade, scotching the idea that this is 
the solution to 'the juggernaut problem. 

But half the revenue is expected to 
come from passenger-accompanied 
cars, chiefly on holiday and likely to 
be price-conscious. Coopers and Ly¬ 
brand assumes Chunnel charges not 
much below those for the sea crossing, 
and a journey time of 35 minutes. This 
journey time is chiefly the result of 
Transport and Road Research Labor¬ 
atory trials, suggesting that a train 
carrying 260 vehicles can be simul¬ 
taneously loaded and unloaded in 10 
minutes. But Chunnel competition is 
likely to produce big savings in sea¬ 
loading 'times. If journey times arc 
about the same, by sea, drivers are 
likely to use the cheaper crossing. 

When the Coopers and Lybrand 
report is published in full, a better 
indication will be available of the basis 
of the calculations. With several other 
studies on the Chunnel pending, the 
end of July seems much too early a 
deadline to ask for parliamentary 
approval of the next stage of the 
project. Provision exists to postpone 
this decision until mid-November. Of 
course, costs would escalate in the 
meantime, but, assuming Coopers and 
Lybrand is right on revenue, that 
ought to be no problem. 



The most expensive reilway tunnels in the world 
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War in the northern seas 


The skippers of the trawlers fishing 
oir Iceland scuttled the British Gov¬ 
ernment’s attempts to cool the dispute 
and plaved right into the hands of 
the Iceland government when they 
sailed out of the disputed 50-mile 
waters at dawn on Thursday, saying 
that they would not go back again 
without the Royal Navy's protection. 
The cabinet met to decide what on 
earth to do about them and des¬ 
patched Mr Joseph Godber to Hull 
in the afternoon to try to calm them 
down. If the navy is sent to protect 
the trawlers, the Icelanders will 
denounce so flagrant a piece of 
aggression just as Presidents Nixon 
and Pompidou are about to meet in 
Iceland. And if the navy does not go 
in, and the trawlers do stay out, the 
victory will he Iceland’s. 

It is unlikely that the trawler 
owners would be prepared to 
accept such a reverse : Hull and 
Grimsby will not voluntarily abandon 
the banks from which Britain has 
traditionally taken half of its distant 
water catch. If the fleet fishes else¬ 
where, the catch will he well down, 
prices will rise and the crews 


no longer take home their £60 a week. 

I'he skippers’ protest came after 
one of Iceland's gunboats had fired 
live rounds across a trawler’s bow on 
Monday and an attempt to board 
that was defeated by 30 other 
trawlers in the area at the time. Both 
the trawler owners (as distinct from 
the skippers) and the British Govern¬ 
ment are still hoping to do a deal 
with Iceland and are trying to avoid 
the provocation of sending in frigates. 
But Iceland’s minister for fisheries, the 
communist Mr Ludvik Josefsson, is 
determined to make an arrest just 
as soon as a gunboat can be fitted with 
grappling equipment. 

It will be necessary to take a British 
trawler hostage soon if the popular 
local support for the war (and for Mr 
Josefsson) is to be kept going through 
the summer. Mr Josefsson wants to 
stage his dangerous little heroics 
before Iceland’s growing tourist 
industry begins to lobby against the 
dispute's taking a violent turn. 

Iceland’s case, for which there would 
otherwise be a good deal of sympathy, 
has been weakened by its refusal to 
take part in plans to control fishing 



On Monday the shells were live 


rights on an international basis. This 
was emphasised again at the North- 
East Atlantic Fisheries Commission 
meeting in London this week. Iceland, 
alone of the 14-nation commission, 
vetoed the proposal to fix international 
quotas for the fish catches on banks 
outside existing (12-mile) territorial 
limits. 

The stock of almost all fish in the 
north-east Atlantic is dwindling. This 
is not a problem that can be solved by 
a free-for-all, but it cannot be solved by 
unilateral action either. There is no 
indication that if Iceland were given 
its 30 miles it would pursue a better 
conservation policy. Because the home 
fishing lobby is politically so strong, it 
runs the risk of overfishing itself. This 
happened in the late 1960’s when 
Iceland decimated its huge herring 
reserves by fishing indiscriminately. 

Sensible steps have been taken to 
meet the complaint by the tiny Faroe 
Islands that the British catch outside 
the 12 mile-limit should be controlled 
—and without the Faroes laying 
claim to 50 miles. The Fisheries Com¬ 
mission this week raised the minimum 
mesh of nets permitted off the Faroes. 
The British catch, which has fallen by 
go per cent in the past three, years will 
drop further to preserve stocks. 

I’he Russian, British and Norwegian 
fleets are airanging quotas for cod 
catches in the distant north-east Arctic, 
which is a possible hut more dangerous 
alternative fishing ground for the traw¬ 
lers now ofT Iceland. There are no 
catch limitations from other possible 
banks off Norway or Greenland, but 
the British and west German fleets pre¬ 
fer Iceland because it is nearer home, 
and the catch is richer. Stocks off Ice¬ 
land have dwindled in the last decade 
but there are enough fish (about 3m 
tons of rod) to support the present 
international catch. 'I’he British have 
suggested that the catch off Iceland 
should be restricted to 145,000 tons (20 
per cent down on five years ago and 
50 per cent of the total British catch 
of the earlier 1960s). Iceland did not 
regard this as even a starting point for 
negotiations, and as a result the British 
catch this year may now be higher. . 






Shipbuilding is a vital field in modern industry. 

1H1 not only exports its own products but also 
cooperates with industries around the world through 
technical assistance and joint-venture enterprises. 

For instance, Ishikawajima do Brasil Gstaleiros S.A. 

(ISH1BRAS), established as a joint-venture, is Latin America’s 
largest shipyard with the most modem facilities. 

Besides ISHIBRAS, IHI’s joint-ventures abroad are Jurong Shipyard Ltd. 
and Jurong Shipbuilders Private Ltd., in Singapore. 


me EarttUJUhateverhelps people spaniL 
develop il Rue onii iHllsinvolued blit 


The 1HI International Division 
was founded to offer shipbuilders 
everywhere the modern technology 
developed by IHI. It draws on the 
accumulated know-how & practical 
experience and the developments 
of our many shipyards in Japan 
and other countries. 

IHI International Division — 
Helping the world make ships 


Main International Division 
consulting services cover 
Feasibility study 
Shipyard planning 
Shipyard rationalization 
Supply of ship designs and drawings 
Technical training 
Supply of equipment and materials 
with technical assistance 
shipyard facilities 
ship equipment and materials 
IHI "Hull Construction Work Unit" 
Technical service 
computer program 
computer calculation 

namic research 



IHI 


lahikonwajima-Harima Heavy Industries Co v Ltd* Tokyav Japan 

LOSDON OFFICE: flB/70, Ihrt Lain, London, EC3R 7HS, EiWand Tal:01-4S1-1K2, 0J-M1-1823 Tatar, 8B8377.88370$ (IHICO LONDON) CaMa Mann: IHICOUWOONEC 3 
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“1972has been a year of successful consolidation? 
“Future projections show an increasing upward 

trend in earnings? 


Mr.J. A. Lumsden, Chair man Jhe Bur mah Oil Company Limited, 

reports to stockholders:- 


1072 was a year ol successful 
consolidation. It was the third 
successive year In which profits 
and earnings per ordinary stock unit 
(excluding dividends from BP) 
showed an increase—In a period 
when the oil industry has been 
faced with considerable difficulties 
and when income from historical 
areas of operation has fallen. 

Improvement In profit has 
come mainly from the acquisition 
group, comprising companies and 
operations acquired and expanded 
since 1966. 

Some current activities 

The group continued to make 
strides in the motorist's market. 

There were increased profits 
from Castrol lubricants at home and 
overseas, particularly in Europe. 

Halfords achieved a record net 
turnover of £26.5 million, and an 
Increase in profit of 45% over 1971. Quinton Hazell, Europe's 
largest manufacturers of replacement parts for cars, and the 
Tabbert caravan company of West Germany were welcomed 
into the group in 1972. 

The group now has subsidiary companies in most West 
European countries, which are well placed to make a growing 
contribution to future profits. 

A successful year for Burmah Engineering was 
marked by the conferring of the Queen's Award to Industry 
on Petrocarbon Developments Limited, for export 
achievement. 

Exploration 

Burmah now has an Interest in eight North Sea licence 
areas, with particularly interesting prospects in block3/3, 
close to the Brent and Cormorant discoveries, and in 15/12, 
next to the Piper field. 

On the North-West Shelf of Australia, Woodside 
Burmah provides the group with a substantial interest in 
important reserves of gas and condensate; exploration, 
for oil and gas continues. In the Cooper Basin, where 


Burmah also has interests in oil and 
gas discoveries, sufficient reserves 
have now been proved to satisfy 
the commitment to provide natural 
gas for Sydney, In addition to 
supplies currently piped to 
Adelaide. 

Offshore Louisiana, (the 
USA's principal producer of 
indigenous hydrocarbons) Burmah 
Oil Development Inc. has a 
substantial interest, including nine 
highly prospective areas on the 
outer continental shelf acquired in 
1972. 

Future prospects 

Burmah is well placed to 
participate in supplying the USA's 
increasing need for energy: the 
Bahamas trans-shipment terminal 
should be operative by late 1974, 
and a first contract has been 
signed between Burmah Oil 
Tankers and Shell Oil for the transportation of large 
quantities of crude oil from the Persian Gulf to the eastern 
USA. Another major contract involves Burmah in the ship¬ 
ment of LNG from Algeria to US ports. 

Without allowing for any increase in the BP or Shell 
dividends, and after providing for a continuing drop In 
earnings from Burmah’s historical operations, current 
projections show that, barring unforeseen developments, 
there will be an increasing upward trend in earnings which 
would be sufficient to allow for a progressive increase in the 
dividend rate, as well as for the provision of adequate 
retentions. 

Sales throughout the group have been buoyant for the 
first quarter of 1973. Although it is too early to assess the 
effect of the Government’s present restraint on profitability 
in the UK, the profitability of overseas operations continues 
to be encouraging. 

If you would like further information about Burmah Oil, 
or would like to receive a copy of our Annual Report, 
please write to the address below. 


Some financial highlights 



1972 

1971 


£000's 

£ 000 's 

Turnover net of duties 

349,507 

272,851 

Net operating profit 

26,205 

19,003 

Income from trading and 
trade investments 

35,677 

30,676 

Dividends from the British 
Petroleum Co. Ltd. 

16,554 

17,111 

Profit before taxation 

42,460 

40,043 

Profit available to the group 

31,550 

29,528 

•Ordinary stock dividends 

24,428 

22,182 

Earnings per ordinary stock 
unit 

21.36p 

20.93p 


•After taking into account the new 
imputation tax system, the total effective 
gross distribution for 1972 is 17p per £1 
stock unit, compared with 16.5p for 1971. 


Burmah 



The Burmah Oil Company Limited 

Burmah House, 57 Chiswell Street, London EC1Y 4SX 
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Ireland _ 

Ryan's offspring 

Dublin 

In his first budget on Wednesday, Mr 
Richie Ryan, Ireland’s new minister 
of finance, spelled out just how far the 
Fine Gael-Labour party coalition could 
meet the ambitious electoral promises 
that brought it to power in February. 
Mr Ryan, predictably, had to leave 
several of them unfulfilled. 

But there is some progress in the 
record budget of £1 billion. Social 
welfare payments are increased across 
the board by £1 a week, with children's 
allowances up by £150 a month. The 
age for pensions has been reduced 
from 70 to 69. From September, value- 
added tax will come off most food 
(but not sweets or soft drinks) and 
some medicines. But Vat rates will be 
increased elsewhere to compensate, par¬ 
ticularly on drink, tobacco and petrol. 


Mr Ryan announced that the dual 
system of income tax and surtax will 
be merged into a unified tax and there 
will be tougher tests for business en¬ 
tertainment. 

Though deficit budgeting began in 
Ireland only last year, Mr Ryan has 
followed the precedent without alarm¬ 
ing the prophets of doom by allowing 
for a £40111 deficit. He can bank on 
the buoyancy of the revenue, both from 
a mildly booming economy and the 
more efficient system of Vat. Last year 
revenue increased by 16 per cent 
(against the forecast of 12 per cent) 
and there will be a further increase of 
14 per cent in the coming year. The 
latest forecasts estimate an economic 
growth rate of nearly 6 per cent in 
i97d, compared with 4 per cent in 
1972. The saving of £2910 in agricul¬ 
tural subsidies, transferred to the EEC, 
will Help to redeem some of those 
election pledges. 

Plans to bring in equal pay for 


women and to remove estate duties 
have to wait for another time, although 
the abolition of death duties was pro¬ 
mised in the budget. Also delayed is 
the tricky proposal to introduce income- 
tax for farmers who are now exempt 
but who are beginning to feel the 
benefits of EEC membership. However, 
Mr Ryan is taking chances with his 
expansionary budget at a time of 
serious inflation. The cost-of-living 
index in the year to February increased 
by 10 per cent, with food items up by 
if) per cent. But Ireland has had 
Europe's highest rate of inflation for 
the past decade. With the economic 
indicators looking healthier—unem¬ 
ployment dropping slowly, exports up 
and the EEC benefits beginning to 
show—the new government is ready to 
expand ; it would be wise to do so 
with a little, more economic discipline 
than its predecessor managed to show. 


Yes, we are doing something 


The dire and diirct warning by Mr 
Vorstrr that South African firms should 
not yield to foreign pressure to make 
large pay awards to black workers has 
been largely disregarded. The House 
of Commons sub-committcc investigat¬ 
ing the wages and conditions of 
Africans employed by British firms has 
heard how pay rises of up to 30 per 
cent have been given to black workers 
in the past few months. Lord Stokes, 
testifying on British Leyland’s South 
African operations, admitted that 
before, the storm broke his company 
was clearly not paying enough ; now, 
after a 30 per cent rise in April, no 
black worker was earning less than 
£46 a month, the bare minimum 
needed to support a family of five. 

The major resistance has come from 
white trade unions who resent the 
narrowing, though still enormous, gap 
between their wages and those of 
Africans. Dr Ernest Woodroofr, the 
chairman of Unilever, has said that in 
to years the wages of Aft leans in his 
company have climbed i(ia per cent, 
while (hose of whiles are up only 71 
per cent. This has made the whiles 
hang oh more tenaciously to the jobs 
reserved for them, and has been one 
of the major factors slowing South 
Africa’s industrial growth. 

At British Ley land's plant only a 
black fitter can train an African 
apprentice, which restricts advancement 
and therefore wage levels. Because it 
is so hard to recruit even semi-skilled 
labour, British Lcyland has only two 
Bantus in such jobs ; the great bulk of 
its non-white workforce is made up of 


coloureds (ie, people of mixed blood). 
Surprisingly. British Dryland employs 
no Asians. Even at Uni leva, where 
there is a far more even racial mix, 
there is only one African among 
the 464 management staff, and no 
whites among the 1,000 lowest paid 
workers. It is this immobility that keeps 
wages back. 

Last week Lord Kcarton, testifying 
for Courtaulds' subsidiary in South 
Africa, said that its profits had halved 
because of the rapid rise in wages to 
bring the company's African workers 
not merely up to the poverty datum 
linr, which implies the minimum wage 
on which a family of five, can survive, 
but to the so-called minimum eflectisr 
level, set at least 15 per cent higher, 
which allows for education, mrdical 


fees, household goods and other 
“ luxuries." The recent pay increases 
awarded by British Leyland must have 
been economically awkward, since the 
subsidiary had been losing money until 
a few months ago. Most British and 
South African companies seem to take 
little notice of the poverty datum line , 
they just pay the going rate, and feel 
virtuous if they pay a little bit on top' 
Overtime is essential to earn even a 
survival wage. 

The Commons sub-committee is 
getting its evidence only from the most 
charitable companies. It is powerless 
to subpoena anybody, anti has no teeth 
with which to bite. But as British 
companies have the laigest foreign 
investment stake in South Africa, now 
worth £2 billion, the investigation at 
Westminster lias sparked similar 
probes in the United States and west 
Germany. 



A living wage has halved Courtauld's profits 
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Dollars 

Please come 
home _ 

The renewed pressure against the dol¬ 
lar in Europe this week has led to an 
important change in American mone¬ 
tary policy. The Federal Reserve had 
already shifted gears towards tighter 
money to combat domestic inflation, 
and the additional twist of the official 
screw on Wednesday may soon be 
reflected in still higher prime lending 
rates. That alone would help the dol¬ 
lar. But now the Fed has gone out 
of its wav to give extra inducements 
to the banks under its charge to bring 
dollars home. 

The small squeeze on domestic 
credit has been imposed by increases 
in marginal reserve requirements on 
large certificates of deposit from j to 
8 per cent, and the proposal that 
funds raised by the banks through sales 
of finance paper should be made sub¬ 
ject to reserve requirements ; at the 
same time, the Fed took another 
chip at regulation Q, suspending the 
interest rate ceiling on CDs of 
$100,000 or more with over 90 days 
to run to maturity (ceilings on 30-89 
day CDs had been lifted after the 
Penn Central failure in mid-1970). But, 
for the rest of the world, the most 
important step is that the Fed has 
decided to put funds raised by Ameri¬ 
can banks in the Eurodollar market on 
a par with those raised at home, by 
slashing reserve requirements on such 
borrowings from 20 to 8 per cent. 

This will make it marginally more 
attractive for the banks to get their 
dollars abroad. If they do return in 
force as takers of funds, this should 
delight the market, especially those 
smaller American branches who have 
been beginning to wonder what they 
are doing in it at all. Under the 
present structure of dollar interest 
rates, there may not be a rush ; bor¬ 
rowing abroad will have the edge only 
at the shortest end of the market. But 
in any real credit crunch in America 
the flight of dollars back to New York 
could be large, as in 1966 (the flight 
which caused poor Mr Wilson’s big¬ 
gest sterling crisis) and in 1069-70. Now 
that sterling is floating, Britain should 
welcome, not deplore, any trend for 
sterling to weaken when America 
deflates ; but there may be critics in 
America of the scope that is thus again 
given to American banks to thwart 
domestic credit restrictions bv getting 
money from overseas. 


BUSINESS ; INTERNATIONAL 

Japanese cars 

Braking 

Tokyo 

The export growth enjoyed by 
Japan’s motor industry in the past 
decade is slowing down dramatically : 
welcome news for Europe’s and 
America’s manufacturers. Despite an 
11 per cent increase in production (to 
6.5m vehicles) in the year ended in 
March, motor exports grew by 2 per 
cent only, compared with 57 per cent in 
the previous year. In the coming 
year Japan’s motor exports are 
expected to nudge up by only 1 per 
cent, because of the yen revaluation, 
sharply increased prices and the 
authorities’ new-found caution over 
upsetting international markets. 

Only Europe now seems to have an 
accelerating taste for buying Japanese 
cars, with a 50 per cent growth (to 
380,000 cars) in the past year. Sales 
in Britain almost trebled to 97,500 
cars. Exports to the United States, 
which still account for 40 per cent of 
Japan’s overseas sales, actually fell 6 
per cent to 823,000. In Canada, 
Australia and South Africa sales have 
all declined sharply. 

This has hit Japan's largest motor 
company, Toyota, whose exports arc 
13 per cent down despite an 8.8 per 
cent rise in production. Only the 
smaller Toyo Kogvo, with its rotary 
engine (see page 84), is expected to push 
up its export earnings in the next year ; 
last year its sales grew by 50 per cent. 

Production and export estimates for 
the coming year show the lowest 
growth rates since the war. Produc¬ 
tion, at 6.6m units, is expected to be 
only 1.4 per cent up, and most of this 
will be taken up at home. But sales in 
Japan itself are also slowing down 
because, although only one Japanese 
in 15 has a car, the roads are becom¬ 
ing so clogged that demand is dis¬ 
couraged. Only 11 per cent of Tokyo’s 
urban area is used for roadways and 

Key indicators : world 

Nutty chocolate 

Cocoa, the most volatile of all 
commodities. Is still soaring in price. 

At £534 a ton for forward delivery, 
cocoa has risen 120% in a year. This, 
the biggest boom since 1968, is 
based on only a marginal shortage, 
though consumption is 8% up on last 
year. With so much speculation is 
someone trying to get an old-fashioned 
corner in the market ? 
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parking space, compared with 25 per 
cent of London and 45 per cent of 
Washington. 

But the Japanese competition over¬ 
seas has not been beaten off. It is just 
resting. Motor manufacturers have 
told the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry that their capital 
investment plans for the current year 
run above £6oom, up 30 per cent after 
a very low level of investment in 1972. 

International banking 

Barclays rebuffed 

When the State of New York’s banking 
board refused Barclays's proposed 
$6om takeover of the Long Island Trust 
Company, a sizeable bank with some 
30 branches in New York's rich 
Suffolk and Nassau districts, it turned 
the British bank’s argument on its 
head. Barclays said that a British bank 
in America should be granted the same 
freedom to expand its retail network 
as an American bank in Britain 
normally enjoys. The board said that 
no American bank has bid for 100 per 
cent control of an established British 
bank, and that, anyway, equality of 
treatment should begin at home. Since 
a similar bid for the Long Island Trust 
by any large native New York bank 
holding company w'ould be disallowed 
on anti-trust grounds, Barclays could 
get lost too. 

Despite the frustrations caused bv 
America’s uncoordinated individual 
state and federal regulations on bank¬ 
ing, foreign banks there have enjoyed 
some unique competitive advantages 
ovei many of their local counterparts. 
Because they are state-chartered ” 
banks, they have lound that their 
operations, both domestic and inter¬ 
national, are generally outside the 
Federal Reserve’s controls. Although 
they are supposed to observe the spirit 
of the guidelines on movements of 
funds overseas, foreign agencies and 
branches managed to build up their 

commodity prices 

Index Percentage 

1963 — 100 change on 

May May one one 

9 16 month year 


All items 212.5 212.0* + 5.2 +63.0 

Food 229.5 230.3* +10.8 +62.1 

Fibres 196.4 197.6* + 1.6 + 93.5 

Metals 253.0 246.8 - 5.5 + 34.5 

Misc 190.7 188.6* + 7.5 +61.3 


* provisional 
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INTERNATIONAL APPOINTMENTS 


Institute of Management and Technology, Enugu 
East-Central State of Nigeria 


Application* are invited from suitably qualified candidates for the following 
vacant posts existing in the Institute of Management and Technology. Enugu. 


1. ADMINISTRATION DEPARTMENT Salary Scale 

(I) Deputy Registrar SG4 

III) Senior Assistant Registrar SG.6 

(iil) Assistant Registrars SG.7 

liv) Senior Accountant SG.6 

(v) Maintenance Officer SG.8 

Qualifications: 

(a) Registrars: A good honours degree from a recognised university with at 
least seven years post-graduation administrative experience, in the case 
of the Deputy Registrar. For the Senior Assistant Registrar and Assistant 
Registrars the period of post-qualification experience is five and three 
years respectively. Previous experience in a post-secondary institution will 
be an advantage. 

(b) Senior Accountant: Membership of Chartered. Certified or Cost and Works 
Accountants, with at least three years post-qualification experience: or a 
good honours degree in Accountancy with at least five years post¬ 
qualification experience. 

(e) Maintenance Officer: The candidate must possess the West Afncan 
School Certificate or equivalent, and the H.N.C. or H.N.O. in Building 
and/or Civil Engineering or equivalent qualifications with at least five 
years poet-qualification experience In the supervision of building and 
civil engineering constructions and maintenance, including roads, water 
supply and sewage. 

Experience in structural and architectural draughtsmanship will be an 
advantage. 

Duties. 

fa) Registrars- 

The Institute's Registrar will be responsible to the Rector tor the day 
to-day administration of the Institute. In addition, he will be the Secretery 
of the Governing Council and the Academic Board of the institute. In 
these duties, he will be assisted by the Deputy Registrar, the Senior 
Assistant Registrar and the Assistant Registrars. 

(b) Senior Accountant: 

The successful candidate will in the interim be in charge of the Accounts 
Branch of the Institute's Administration. 

(o) Maintenance Officer. 

The successful candidate will be responsible for the supervision of 
building constructions and the maintenance of buildings and fixtures as 
well as other services, namely, roads, water supply, sewage disposal 
etc. in the Institute. 


2. THE LIBRARY Salary Scale 

|i) Sub Librarian SG.7 

(ii) Assistant Librarians SG.12 

Qualifications: 

(i) A good university degree in any discipline plus a recognised professional 
library qualification, with at least three yeers experience in a comparable 
library. 

(ii) A good university degree and/or a professional library qualification. Pre¬ 
vious experience will be an advantage. 


3. ACADEMIC STAFF 

(•) in each of the Departments named hereafter vacancies exist for: 

ID Principal Lecturer 

(ii) Senior Lecturer 

(iii) Lecturer Grade I 
jiv) Lecturer Grade II 

(v) Assistant Lecturer 

Departments: 

■ II) Secretarial Studies 

Iii) Management and Public Administration 
(iil) Accountancy 

(iv) Modem Languages (English and French) 

|v) Mathematics and Statistics 

(vi) Technical Education 

(vii) Electrical and Electronics Engineering 


salary scale 
SG.4 
SG.5 
SG.6 
SG.7 
SG.12 


(viii) Mechanical Engineering 

(ix) Civil/Building Engineering 

(x) Applied Science 

(xi) Fine Art. 

(b) Instructora/Demonstretors (SG.12) are required in the following Depart¬ 
ments: 

(i) Electrical and Electronics Engineering 

(ii) Mechanical Engineering 

(iii) Civil/Building Engineering 

(c) There are vacancies for: 

(i) Senior Laboratory Technologists -—SG.8 

(ii) Laboratory Technologists -SG.12 

in the Department of Applied Science 


Qualifications: 

(a) InstructorVDemonstrators 

A good basic degree or an equivalent professional qualification in the 
particular discipline. 


(b) Assistant Lecturers .... 

A good basic degree or professional qualification in the relevant discipline. 
Poet-qualification teaching or professional experience will be an 
advantage. 


(c) Lecturers. Senior Lecturers and Principal Lecturers 

A good basic degree or an equivalent professional qualification in the 
appropriate field together with the following minimum teaching/industnai/ 
research experience in the same field- 


Lecturers Grade II 
Lecturers Grade I 
Senior Lecturers 
Principal Lecturers 


—3 years 
—5 years 
—7 years 
-—9 years 


Post-graduate degrees and/or additional qualifications will be an advan¬ 
tage. Appointees to the post of Pnncipal Lecturers will be expected to 
give academic leadership in their respective Depanmems. apart from 
teaching courses. 


(d) Additional Requirements 

(i) In addition to the qualifications required above, evidence of leader¬ 
ship and organisational ability, as well as previous experience in extra¬ 
mural work or continuing education services, will be an advantage in the 
case of applicants for posts in tha Department of Technical Education. 
Candidates should indicate their interest, which should be in methods 
areas, educational psychology, educational philosophy or related fields. 

(ii) Applicants for posts in the Department of Applied Science should 
indicate their area of interest which should be physics, chemistry, biology, 
biochemistry or laboratory techniques. 

Salary Scales: 

SG.4 — N6.100 

SG.5 —N5.030 X 150 . . . N5.750 
SG.6 —N3.B10 \ 150 . N4.830 
SG.7 --N2.760 X 150 . N3,660 (bar) 

SG.8 - N3.060 X 150 .. . N3.960 
SG.9 —N2.760 X 150. . N3.B10 
SG.10—N2.610 X 150 . N3.660 

SG.12-N2.140, N2.240. N2.460. N2.560 

Conditions of Service: 

Appointments will be mede on permanent or contract basis. Other conditions 
include a superannuation schema: passages for appointees and their families 
up to three children under eleven years: free medical care: car allowance. 
Furnished accommodation, if available, will be paid for at the rate of of 
salary. 

Methods of Application: 

Ten copies of type-wntten application, giving details of educational back¬ 
ground. institutions attended, qualifications obtained, post qualification 
experience, marital status, etc. and the names of three referees, should be sent 
under registered mail to the Administrative Secretary. Institute of Management 
and Technology. P.M.B. 1079, ENUGU. East-Central State of Nigeria. 

AH applications should reach him not later then June 30. 1973. 

(J. O. UWASOMBA). 
Secretary to the Provisional Council. 
Institute of Management end Technology, 


FOR MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS SEE PAGE 5 




C.T. Bowring 

&Co. Limited 

Record results for 1972 

Highlights from the statement by Mr. Edgar R. H. Bowring, M.C., M.A., Chairman 


^ Record pretax profits rose 30% to £16.1 million 

^ Total dividend raised to 12% (11.5%)—the maximum permitted 

^ Continued growth in earnings per share—9.3p against 7.5p 

IP Premium income earned in overseas currencies £153 million 

P C. T. Bowring (Insurance) Holdings, including the Keith Shipton 
Group acquired during the year, increased its pretax profits to 
£5.3 million 

P Bowmaker achieved substantial and satisfactory growth with a 
pretax profit of £7.5 million 

A Singer & Friedlander continued to expand and earned a pretax 
profit of £3.2 million 


P The Group has great potential for continued expansion in activity 
and profitability 

Comparative Growth Figures 1967-1972 



1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 


£M 

£M 

£M 

£M 

£M 

£M 

Share Capital and Reserves 

15.3 

18.1 

38.7 

42.3 

72.5 

86.2 

Consolidated Profit before Tax 

2.9 

4.1 

6.2 

8.0 

12.4 

16.1 

Net Profit 

1.7 

2.1 

3.7 

4.6 

6.2 

9.4 

Ordinary Dividends (adjusted) 

6.5% 

6.7% 

7.5% 

9.5% 

11.5% 

12.0% 

Net earnings per Share 

3.4p 

4.2p 

5.2p 

6 .2p 

7.5p 

9.3p 


Financial Services are our business 

Insurance Broking Insurance Underwriting Credit Finance and Leasing 
Merchant Banking Engineering Trading Shipping Property 


For a copy of the Report and Accounts please write to: The Secretary at C. T. Bowring & Co. Limited, 
The Bowring Building, Tower Place, London, EC3P 3BE. 
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assets abroad by $1.3 billion to $5.7 
billion in February. Foreign banks are 
able to engage in investment banking 
and securities business, which are 
barred to American commercial banks 
under the Glass-Steagall Act—and, 
most galling of all, to branch across 
some state lines, which American banks 
cannot. With 28 branches in Cali¬ 
fornia, four in New York, another in 
Massachusetts (as well as its own shell 
in the Caymans), Barclays can be more 
of an all-American operator than its 
home-grown rivals. 

Big American banks do not usually 
complain too loudly about this—even 
in New York, where foreign banks 
have captured perhaps a third of the 
available international business— 
Irecause they want to be allowed to 
spread their own business abroad. 
Japan, for example, insists on recipro¬ 
city ; the common feature shared by 
the 11 foreign banks (including eight 
American) now hoping to establish 
branches in Japan is that Japanese 
banks are already operating in their 
home county. But the smaller American 
banks are much more apprehensive of 
foreign competition, and these banks 
carry considerable political weight in 
Congress. If the rebuff to Barclays’ 
attempted takeover strengthens those 
who argue that there should be one 
clear-cut law defining what foreign 
banks can and cannot do in America, 
some unpalatably restrictive legislation 
may be introduced in Washington. 

Libya _ 

Qaddafi's bid 

The oil companies have always 
expeoted that negotiations with Libya 
over the government’s participation in 
the industry would be difficult. Early 
this week the government dropped 
what was a bombshell even to them. 
It demanded 100 per cent participation 
in the six American companies operat¬ 
ing in the country. Does this mean the 
total nationalisation inflicted on British 
Petroleum by Colonel Qaddafi, or is it 
merely a negotiating position ? That 
question kept the companies on tenter¬ 
hooks until their meeting with the 
Libyans originally scheduled for 
Thursday. 

.Taken at face value, the demand 
looks impossible to meet. It would 
ive Libya considerably more than 
audi Arabia, Kuwait, Qatar and Abu 
Dhabi have settled for, or the equi¬ 
valent deal Iran has accepted. It 
would undermine all the progress 
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laboriously made so far. There might 
be some chance of persuading these 
countries to stick to their agreements, 
no matter what happens in Libya, but 
it is a chance 'that die oil companies 
would prefer not to take—especially 
as the Kuwaiti parliament has yet to 
ratify the agreement and details are 
still being worked out with the 
Iranians. 

Libya’s demands, emphasised on 
Tuesday by a token 24-hour stoppage 
of oil exports from its terminals, call 
for a 100 per cent control of company 
facilities, with compensation based 
only on the net book value, of their 
assets. By 100 per cent control, the 
Libyans could be aiming for the kind 
of deal negotiated by Iran, which 
simply scattered a number of nationals 
through the management at board level 
but left the operating companies 
virtually intact. If this is what Libya 
means, the demand is negotiable. But 
that is unlikely. If it wants 100 per 
cent of the equity, there will be trouble. 
The broad participation agreements 
negotiated so far give a mere 25 per 
cent share of the equity to the Arab 
producers. This will rise to only 51 per 
cent by 1983. The agreement also 
awards compensation for assets on an 
up-dated book value, which is a lot 
more than net book value. 

If negotiations with Libya break 
down, the consequences could be 
serious. Should Libya cut off its oil, 
Europe and America would share out 
available supplies. But if the cut were 
to last much more than a month, both 
Europe and America would probably 
have to start thinking about rationing 
petrol and other oil products. Libya 
meanwhile could live on its accumul¬ 
ated gold and currency reserves. 
While no one knows for sure how much 
cash is in the Libyan reserves, it is 
thought to be sufficient for a vear. 

Skylab _ 

Got a spanner? 

The Americans are learning the hard 
way that there is a world of difference 
between getting a small, manned space¬ 
craft into orbit and pulling off the 
same feat with something that is both 
unmanned and roughly twice the size. 
Skylab, at nearly 90 tons, is getting 
on for double the weight of the Apollo 
spacecraft, and this may have made 
all the difference between a successful 
and unsuccessful launch. Vibration 
damaged part of the thin heatshield, 
and the shield then got in the way of 


in 

the solar panels which are meant to 
provide the bulk of Skylab’s power. 
On Friday next week the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administra¬ 
tion is hoping to send the astronauts 
up to try to fix a sort of protective 
awning. 

Skylab itself was a, lashed-up job 
that has not quite come off. It was, 
originally, the third stage of the Apollo 
moon rocket, a great shell largely con¬ 
taining rocket fuel, an expendable 
and not particularly sensitive part of 
the assembly. It has not been adequate 
to protect the delicate equipment that 
turned it from a fuel tank designed 
to have a life of minutes into an 
orbiting laboratory with a life of at 
least eight month;. 

It would have made little difference 
this time whether men had been on 
board Skylab at the. launch or not. 
But every one of the Apollo moon shots 
would have failed but for the presence 
of men on board. The American gfcnius 
with a spanner has never been more 
in evidence than when the astronauts 
have shown themselves capable of 
dealing with anything from a computer 
on the blink to the catastrophic 
break-up of Apollo 13 in mid-flight. 
But what Nasa has to weigh now is 
that thi-, is not an erneigencv—the 
men are safely here on the ground— 
so is it really justified in taking the 
iisk of sending them up to an already 
damaged and overheated Skylab ? 

If the Americans decide to try emer¬ 
gency repairs, the nature of the Skylab 
mission will take on a new dimension. 
It had been intended mainly as a trial 
of how long a man could live in space 
before his health gave out. Now it 
could become a trial of his ability to 
work there and carry out improvised 
engineering. Not according to the hook, 
but a good deal more interesting. 



A fella with an umbrella 
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[BUSINESS Investment 


Watergate flows down 
Wall Street 


The Watergate scandal has broken 
through to Wall Street’s inner sanctum, 
the Securities and Exchange Commis¬ 
sion. The commission's chairman, Mr 
Bradford Cook, resigned after accusa¬ 
tions of deleting references to the 
$200,000 in cash that Mr Robert Vesco 
gave to the Nixon re-election campaign 
from the criminal charges that the 
SEC is pressing against Mr Vesco. 
The pressure to drop any mention of 
the gift—which turned out to be a 
temporary one—is said to have come 
directly from the White House fund 
raiser, Mr Maurice Stans. 

The SEC’s case against Mr Vesco 
is now being heard on the charge that 
he fraudulently took more than $20om 
from four mutual funds run by- 
investors Overseas Services during his 
brief control of that organisation after 
its collapse m 1071. The prosecution 
has got off to a bad start. Mr Vesco 
himself has left America and set up 
business in Costa Rica, where he is 
said to have invested $6om taken 



illegally from the mutual funds ; $2m 
of them are in a company founded by 
the country's president, Dr Jose 
Eigueres. Mr Vesco is now believed 
to be in the Bahamas. s 

The mud thrown at the SEC, which 
is the regulatory authority for all equity 
and stock investment in America, has 
contributed to the sag in prices on 
Wall Street. The 36-year-old Mr Cook 
was appointed chairman of the com¬ 
mission only ten weeks ago, with an 
ambitious programme to curb insider 
trading, centralise America's stock 
maikets, introduce competition between 
brokers and lower fees to small clients. 
This programme would have been 
jeopardised. His successor may find 
the rapid erosion of the small man’s 
confidence in Wall Street a tough 
enough problem on its own. In the 
past year a lot of private investors 
have been peeling out of mutual funds 
and equity investment altogether. 

The SEC will need all of its un¬ 
tainted and authoritative reputation, 
still intact, in order to sort out 
another scandal that has landed on 
its plate : that of the insurance com¬ 
pany, Equity Funding, which made 
more than $20om out of printing its 
own fake insurance policies and then 
selling them to reinsurance firms. Last 
week Mr Cook roundly condemned 
those who used prior knowledge of the 
fraud to sell their stock rather than 
report direct to the commission. The 
SEC is expected to use the fraud to 
set definite limits on how far insider 
knowledge can be used to make stock 
exchange profits. Its attitude will be 
widely reflected elsewhere, not least 
on the London stock exchange. But 
critics of that one veil on Vesco may 
say bitterly that the SEC thereby acted 
with the greatest insider of them all. 

Mr Bernie Cornfeld, the founder 
of IOS, found himself an insider too 


—of a Geneva gaol, accused of fraud, 
abuse of confidence and incitement to 
speculation. This is in connection with 
a suit against IOS launched by Swiss 
former employees. The suit had been 
largely settled by the present IOS 
management, and Mr Cornfeld must 
have thought himself out of reach of 
the short arm of the Swiss law. 

London market _ 

(alow, and stop- 
glow _ 

Is London’s mini-bear market over ? 
In the first four days of this week 
the 30 leading companies in the 
Financial Times ordinary share index 
rose 22 points to 460.5. 

A few fine days do not a summer 
make. The market has been zigzagging 
downward for a year. The grow¬ 
ing acceptance of the fact of booming 
Britain—with industrial, production 
rising at an annual rate of 9% in the 
first quarter of this year—has been 
enough to fuel quite a rally. But for 
the rally to be sustained two things 
are needed. F'irst, stockbrokers and 
their clients have to come to accept 
the new economics—that sustainable 
growth really is a British possibility. 
Having been nurtured on the cliche 
of stop after go, the City is not quite 
willing yet to change the diet to one 
of continued and steady growth. 
That will have to be seen to be 
believed. Secondly, it has to sup¬ 
press the awful thought that boom in 
America during a period of prices and 
incomes restraint has not caused 
a boom on Wall Street, even though 
company profits there have soared. 

In Britain, too, company profits for 
the remainder of this year are bound 
to show impressive, even if diminish¬ 
ing, gains on the quarters of a year 
earlier. Capacity utilisation and the 
wages freeze should see to that. But 
thereafter the activities of the price 
commission will have to show some 
assuaging results which prove that 
profits have been curbed too. So, 
much of the market still thinks, those 
brakes may be on again. 
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Cassa 

di Risparmio 
di Genova 
e Imperia 


Established 1846 in Genoa. ITALY 

The Balance Sheet as of December 
31 1972 closed with a net profit 
of.Lit. 1.091.755.000 

Reserves.Lit. 14,754,123.000 

Deposits .Lit. 657,424,538,000 

Representative offices: 

LONDON FRANKFURT/M 

ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


PLANNING YOUR COMPANY'S GIFTS 
FOR CHRISTMAS & THE NEW YEAR? 

Solve your problems with 

THE ECONOMIST DIARIES 

—superb ambassadors for your Company 
—acceptable to even the most difficult to please 
—reduce your administration to the minimum 


Quotations for bulk orders for the DESK DIARY, 
POCKET DIARY and the entirely new POCKET 
DIARY/WALLET, to cover special printing, gold¬ 
blocking your company emblem and your cus¬ 
tomers' names or initials, from: 


iii. 

|) i onomisi 


Raymond Coin, Diary Divioion, 

The Economist Nowspepar Limited, 

25, St. James’s Street, London SW1A 1HG. 
Tel. 01-930 SI55. Telex 24344. 


Large Scale Rinding 
for Japarrs 
Largest Harbor 

When completed in 1985, Tomakomai Harbor 
will be one of the world's largest man-made 
harbors. Funding and skilled staff provided 
by us for this project. Just one part of the 
3rd Hokkaido Total Development 5-year plan, 
is also being provided to develop the surround¬ 
ing area into a model industrial park. 
Housing areas, parks and green belts, and in¬ 
dustrial zones, will be decentralized to elimi¬ 
nate congestion. It is our firm belief that the 
vast experience gained In this and similar 
projects, and the large potential, will help 
international business to develop further. 


o 


The Hokkaido Takushoku 
Bank, Ltd. 

LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: Caraal Houm W Mark Lana, London 
ECl HEAD OFFICE 7. N.thi 3-chorr*. Odor I. Chuo-ku, Sapporo. Japan 
FOREIGN DEFT.: 3-13 le-hnma, Nihombathl, Chuo-ku, Tokyo lnt‘1 TMax 
SJ? 004, J20686. J28486 Cable Add. TAKUQIN TOKYO AGENCY Haw 
York OTHER REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE- Hong Kong 
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“Every portfolio should 

contain one easily realisable 
investment paying 
consistently good interest” 


The Halifax qualifies. 

Halifax investments return consistently good 
interest whilst having the added advantage of 
being easily realisable. 


HALIFAX 

BUILDING SOCIETY 

Member of The Building Societies Association 


The largest in the World 
Assets exceed £ 2,700 million 
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The Organisation is poised 
and ready to take advantage of 
further opportunities. 

Our activities are well prepared! 


As we predicted last March our 
Company has progressed notably in 
our fourteenth year. In the last annual 
review we anticipated that The 
Thomson Organisation was ready for 
'another exciting step forward’. That 
forecast was fulfilled. 

The printed word has prospered. 
Our directories and leisure activities 


have been nurtured into vigorous 
growth. The current programme for 
developing our activities was launched 
at the right moment; and we can 
already see that it was well judged. All 
this happened before it was announced 
this January that the investment in 
North Sea Oil is likely to have a 
promising potential. 


(Lord. Thomson of Fleet and the Hon. Kenneth R. Thomson - Joint Chairmen.) 


Mr Gordon C. Brunton, Managing Director and 
Chief Executive, states: 

‘The year 1972 can be regarded as a watershed 
in your Company’s history. All our operating 
companies moved strongly ahead and many of the 
newer enterprises began their marked contribution to 
the Group’s overall performance. It was the year in 
which our patient strategy of development gave 
self-evident signs of paying off. 

Group turnover at £113.6m was 21.8% higher 
than the previous year. Fixed costs were 16.2% 
higher and trading profit showed a growth of 59.9%. 
Net profit after tax and before extraordinary items at 
£5.6m showed an increase of 84.2% over 1971. 
Earnings per share for the year after taking into 
account the scrip issue of 1 for 6 were 11.60p against 
4.62p. Profits arising from extraordinary items not 
included above amounted, after tax and contingency 
provisions, to £2.5m, compared to £1.0m in 1971. 


For the first time in the Company’s history over 
half the Company’s trading profits arose from our 
activities outside newspapers, even though 1972 was 
a more buoyant year for our newspaper operations. 

1973 has started well and our budgets are set 
for a further significant improvement in the current 
year. The position so far is that we are exceeding 
our targets.’ 

(Extracts from The Thomson Organisation Limited 
Chairman's Review, Directors' Re[>ort and Accounts 1972 .) 



THE THOMSON ORGANISATION LIMITED 
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Meanwhile very encouraging profits 
are coming through. Unilever’s first 
quarter results show the effect of trad¬ 
ing in not only booming Britain, but 
booming Europe too ; sales are up in 
the first quarter by 11%, and profits 
by so%. But the time is apparently 
past when the market is wildly 
excited by even 20% profit increases 
by a major, once-sleepy giant ; the 
shares put on only I2p to 35fip. The 
directors warn that “escalating costs 
of raw materials, together with price 
controls, will make it difficult to main¬ 
tain margins for the rest of the year.” 
That is likely to be the common 
refrain. Here are the super profits you 
were waiting for last year—but don’t 
expect such miracles to continue. 

Gold shares _ 

Have fun 


The valuation of gold shares follows a 
simple logic. Because net profits from 
gold-mining are distributed to share¬ 
holders in the year in which they are 
earned, with only very little being 
retained in the company (for any 
imminent capital expenditure) a mine’s 
profitability is immediately affected by 
changes in the metal’s price. If gold 
maintains its current value for the 
remainder of the year the average 
London gold price will rise from $58 
an ounce last year to about $87 this 
year and all mines will benefit. So gold 
shares have already risen on average 
by 39% in 1973 to 76% above last 
May’s figure. 

In picking and choosing, the smart 
money goes for the high-cost mines 
because they enjoy the added boost 
of gearing when the gold price rises. 
Durban Deep, for instance, had 
expenses of about $52 for each ounce 
of gold mined last year. Its average 
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selling price of around $55 gave it a 
profit of $3. But an average selling 
price of $87 this year and costs of, 
say, $60 would boost that profit per 
ounce to $27, a ninefold increase. On 
the other side of the coin. West Drie- 
fontein (a relatively low-cost mine) 
made a profit of about $35 an ounce 
last year. On a gold price of $87 that 
profit would rise to $65, an increase of 
only 85%. 

Another thing gamblers watch is 
how long a mine will last before its 
reserves run out. The costs of longer- 
life mines are adversely affected by a 
rise in the gold price because the 
quirks of government regulations 
mean that as more reserves become 
payable the average grade worked falls. 
And digging for lower grades can be 
a very expensive business. A short-life 
mine, on the other hand, has little 
variation in its grade of ore so the 
average grade it works responds 
only very slightly to a buoyant gold 
price and all the extra profits are paid 
out to shareholders. 

Of the shorter-lived gambles Leslie 
could be the best bet. Its prospective 
yield is about 17.8% and its discounted 
present value—the total value of its 
remaining reserves discounted at 8% 
over its six-year life, the yardstick 
most experts use—is still a few pence 
ahead of its share price. Those who 
want the less worrying ride of a longer- 
life mine should look at Elsburg. The 
prospective yield is, understandably, a 
more lowly 4.6%, but the shares’ dis¬ 
counted present value, about 2809, is 
encouragingly ahead of the share price 
at I42[>. The high-cost, short-lived 
mine is the best choice for a bull ; a 
low-cost high-grade mine will suffer 
less of a buffeting if the gold price falls. 
But those who have missed the fun so 
far would be wise to stay away. They 
could get their goldfingers burnt. 
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Selective sells 

Consumers’ spending has led the 
economic boom, and retail shares led 
last year’s bull market. This year they 
have led the bear market. 

The surge in consumer spending so 
far this year has come from wage 
increases before November’s freeze. 
Now wages are going up by about 8% 
under the prices and incomes policy, 
which translates into about 6% on 
personal disposable incomes after add¬ 
ing in dividends, interest and other 
sources of incomes (and deducting 
taxes and national insurance contri¬ 
butions). Prices will go up by more 
than that in the year to November. The 
consumer spree may be almost over. 
Shops must expect tougher competition 
and lower margins, whatever the 
effects of the stage two margin control. 

The best retailing resort at a time 
like this is Marks and Spencer, the 
archetypical grow'th stock. It expects 
its selling space to expand by 8% this 
year, an acceleration from the trend of 
the past few years. At 172P it is on a 
net p/e of 23.6 (old-style p/e 19.6), 
well below its usual premium to the 
market. Debenham’s results on Thurs¬ 
day were slap in the middle of the 
range of the market’s expectations, and 
clothes should be a steadier field to be 
in than, say, durables. Boots is even 
steadier, and its shares moved up by 
15p to 264P after unexpectedly good 
figures. But it faces the long-term 
problems that the Glaxo hid was 
designed to cure. 

Mothercare is a company with first 
class management. Its results for the 
year to March show pre-tax profits up 
93% to £5.8111, compared with the 
prospectus forecast last July of not 
quite £401. It will be difficult to main¬ 
tain this growth status in future. 
Margins last year were a whopping 
17.8%, and anything over ia% invites 
competition. Mothercare’s stock control 
and near-monopoly position have 
enabled it to reduce lines and push up 
prices. John Lewis (value for money) 
and Marks (quality) are now starting 
to compete with Mothercare, so the 
decline in margins might start this year, 
aided by the stage two rules. This 
means sales have got to expand by 
nearly a quarter jUst to stop profits 
dropping. Even with 13% more selling 
space, it is doubtful if this can be 
managed. Mothercare’s shares at 2t2p 
are on a net p/e of 23, equal to Marks. 
They should hie gratefully sold. 
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Bruxelles Lambert: the arrow 
or the sword ? 

Brussels 


It may come as a surprise to London’s 
merchant hankers that the capital of 
the Compagnie Bruxelles Lambert pour 
la Finance et l'lndustrie, based in 
boring old Belgium, is even larger, at 
£125111, than that of pre-merger Slater, 
Walker Securities, which is the mer¬ 
chant bank with the largest capital in 
the City. This second article in our 
occasional series on world merchant 
hanks (the first, on Hambros, was on 
January 6th) takes a closer look at 
this giant Brussels banque d’affaires, 
which sets a pattern that many City 
banks think they are copying. 

Lambert is a financial machine for 
manufacturing capital gains by taking 
equity in companies, giving them finan¬ 
cial advice, sometimes encouraging 
them to merge, sometimes helping to 
■reorganise the industry in which they 
are, lending them money, making them 
bigger and more profitable, and then 
selling off part or all of the holdings 
on the stock market. The Lambert 
philosophy is not new on the continent. 
In Belgium it is exactly 150 years old, 
and dates from the establishment of 
the Soci£t£ Generate de Belgique, whose 
original, but somewhat forgotten, 
object was to provide capitalists with 
development capital. 

Lambert is a holding company which 
is trying to shrug off the holding image 
and substitute the forceful one of the 
investment or merchant bank. Whereas 
the generate, with holdings worth 
£215m, made a profit of less than 
££m from realising some of them last 
year, Lambert, with a portfolio of 
investments worth £11710, made a 



more adventurous profit of £4121 from 
such sales. The question is whether, as 
Lambert trusts, these capital gains can 
be kept up long enough for them to 
be counted as maintainable earnings. 

Lambert is trying hard to endear 
itself to shareholders and the stock 
market. Its accounts, 93 pages long, 
include five separate sets (for the 
parent company, for the bank, and 
three separate batches of consolidated 
accounts) and a full list of investments. 
This is full disclosure on a scale to 
shame every British merchant bank. 
Lambert is plugging the very sophis¬ 
ticated concept of total return. Look 
not at earnings and realised capital 
gains, it says, but look at the growth 
in net assets, which incorporates both 
realised and yet-to-be-realised capital 
gains, and also at the dividend stream. 
In five years the net assets per share 
have gone up from FrB 1,785 to 

What an investment bank looks like 
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FtB3,i 23, and the dividend fron 
FrB54 ito FrBioo. Since the share pxdci 
at FrB3,i50 is at net asset value, anc 
the dividend yield is on a low 3.3% 
the current Belgian bull market ha 
apparently accepted ‘this message. Am 
Lambert has another very major target 

In 1972, after a 10-year wait, Baror 
Leon Lambert managed to persuadi 
the de Launoit family to merge twi 
holding companies it controlled wrtl 
Lambert. This almost doubled the asse 
base, and brought a key stake of nearh 
10% in the Banque de Bruxelles, tb 
second largest commercial bank ii 
Belgium. It is an open secret tha 
Bruxelles Lambert wants to merge thi 
bank with Lambert’s own rather smal 
Banque Lambert. Such a merger woult 
provide Lambert with a much bigge 
lump of steady earnings ; spread thi 
heavy Lambert overheads over mon 
deposits, provide a springboard for ai 
international operation, and combin' 
Lambert wits and capital with thi 
bank’s expertise and size. That las 
recipe sounds familiar ; the Hi] 
Samuel-Slater Walker merger wa 
■studied with interest at Lambert’ 
headquarters in the Avenue Marnix 
The uncertainties are the attitudes o 
the politicians to further concentratioi 
of economic power, and the attitudi 
of the Banque de Bruxelles’ top direc 
tors who fought for years to hi 
independent of the de Launoits. 

Once it has merged with the Banqui 
de Bruxelles, Lambert will try to marn 
with a London bank. Which ? Thi 
other four arrows of the Rothschik 
cousinhood do not seem to have ; 
place in Lambert’s new quiver ; N. M 
Rothschild and Sons is believed t< 
have turned down the overtures o 
cousin Leon. Most of the other bij 
merchant banks in London are spokei 
for, but there could be interestinj 
developments ahead. 

World Shares and Money on page 108 










BLHCKUIOOD HODGE 

THE WORLD'S LARGEST DISTRIBUTOR OF EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 


Net Profits for 1972 £2,206,000 (1971 £2,200,000) 

Group Net Assets 31st December 1972 £22,361,000 (1971 £19,533,000) 


Extracts from the 1972 Annual Statement to Shareholders by William A. Shapland, Chairman 


“The new products which we are introducing and 
our expansion particularly in Europe together with 
the efforts we arc making to obtain improved pene¬ 
tration in other markets will, we believe, provide 
substantial growth over the next few years. 

On the basis of our detailed trading forecasts for 
1973 your Directors are of the opinion that this year 
should show a material growth in Group turnover 
and* pre-tax profits.” 




Future Growth in Profits 
and Turnover 

Tho tut! Report x Account> can l-n ohicrn»d fr-jiu Be> holey Sq nne London WIA 4AX. 
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Off target, off shore 


At the time of' our last survey of off¬ 
shore funds three months ago only 
seven of the ninety funds we follow had 
fallen m asset value over the previous 
year. Today most of the American 
specialists have done so and more than 
half of the international funds have 
done worse than the 6 . 5 '/ gain notched 
up by average world share prices. This 
knocks the basic concept behind off¬ 
shore funds - that performance should 
follow the freedom to stalk the world’s 
most exciting markets. 

Internationalism should have paid 
extra dividends last year. Most offshore 
funds are American-dollar-designated. 
Those that have investments in foreign 
currencies should have enjoyed an added 
boost from the dollar’s devaluation 
against them over the year. Our chart 
shows the difference these currency 
realignments have made. A portfolio 
made up of the Sydney index at the end 
of March last year would have fallen 
1 . 2 % in terms of the Australian dollar. 
In terms of the American dollar it 
should have risen by 17 . 8 ' f . 

Offshore funds based outside the 
sterling area are usually able to convert 
their dollars into the currency of their 
choice at the going rate of exchange, 
except in so far as they are hindered 
by the exchange control regulations of 
countries which restrict inward invest¬ 


ment, such as Germany and Japan. 
Rut some currencies are cheaper to 
borrow than others. When measuring 
the currency risk against the interest 
cost many fund managers last year 
made the wrong decision. For example, 
many borrowed cheap Swiss francs to 
invest throughout Europe and were 
then hit when other currencies devalued 
against them. 

Those sterling area funds 

Offshore funds within the sterling 
area—eg, those based in the Channel 
Islands and the Isle of Man—do not 
have the same freedom to borrow foreign 
currencies because British restrictions 
virtually rule out any loans raised to 
avoid the investment dollar premium. 
The borrower has to deposit 115 % of 
the amount borrowed as security for the 
loan in cash or shares; and that 15 ' r 
cover has to be maintained. If its foreign 
investments fall, the fund has to cup 
into its pocket to top up that 15 't cover. 
Thus sterling area funds usually buy 
their foreign shares through the invest¬ 
ment currency pool. Because of the 
administrative savings, one fund 
manager reckons that a 5 % fall in the 
premium would not cost as much as 
the expense of negotiating a back to 
back loan. One reason why the premium 
has fallen so far this year, from 34 % 
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in JaAuary to 15 % today, is that off 
shore fund managers have been taking 
profits in Hongkong. Some have used 
the cash as backing for a loan. 

The American specialists have not 
been able to get any revaluation 
bonuses, but they should have fared 
better than they nave done. Only five 
funds out of the twenty-nine designated 
as American specialists by Seiden and 
de Cuevas International have managed 
to beat the 4 . 8 % increase chalked up by 
the Standard and Poor’s index in the 
past year. Managers claim ruefully that 
Standard and Poor’s flatters Wall 
Street’s dismal performance; in particu¬ 
lar, they say, it flatters the performance 
of the medium-sized growth companies 
to which they are so attached. 

How to come a cropper 

Centenary Fund, a high flyer in more 
halcyon days, managed by Foreign and 
Colonial Investment Trust, has come a 
cropper through clutching too tightly 
to the skirts of these crippled ladies. 
So, too, has Frobisher Fund, according 
to the blue chip stockbrokers, Cazcnovc, 
who advise it. Frobisher’s relatively 
spritely performance, and second posi¬ 
tion in the one year league, owes much 
to a well-timed move into the still 
growing smaller companies in France 
and to its North Sea oil company 
expertise. 

The hopes and fears that underlie 
strict specialisation are highlighted by 
the disparate performances of two 
specialists. NA Bank Stock was second 
in our one year table only three months 
ago. It buys only shares in banks, or 
the parent companies of savings and 
loans associations (the American equiva¬ 
lent of building societies). The panning 
these stocks have taken in 1973 has 
more than wiped out the gains of early 
1972 . By contrast. Energy International 
has done well out of the resilient oil 
sector and the recent flurry on fears of 
an energy crisis. 

US Trust Investment, third in the 
one year table, has done well for an 
American fund. Apart from some dollar 
denominated Eurobonds, all its money 
is invested in the American market. 
It has stuck to the quality growth com¬ 
panies, some on high multiples. Unit 
holders in the highly geared First 
Investors American, who want to shake 
off their funds unhappy performance, 
should lake the chance to convert their 
units into those of the US Trust. 

The Far East funds inevitably did 
best over the year to end of March. 
But Jardine Securities, a Hongkong 
specialist managed there by Jardine 
Fleming (subsidiary of Jardine Mathie- 
son ana Robert Fleming) and top flyer 
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of dll in our table, will have suffered 
horribly since then. The Hongkong 
share index has halved in the last six 
weeks. The Singapore specialist, Jardine 
Eastern, could also suffer if the recent 
separation of the Malayan and Singa¬ 
pore bourses give the Singapore market 
a knock but, after their recent per¬ 
formance, there is a lot of gilt still on 
this gingerbread. Even the currency 
boost was insignificant to Hongkong’s 
267 % leap. And the nimble footed are 
already elsewhere. 

How fashion changes 

What is the lesson, if any, that should 
be picked up by the ordinary investor? 
It is particularly difficult for him to 
decide where he should put his money 
in the world’s markets (which is why 
our tables arc drawn up so that per- 
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formance can be judged at regular 
intervals). It was fashionable to go 
offshore (and the further publicity 
that the Cayman Islands have had 
because of that boardroom row at 
Lonrho may make more casual investors 
prick up their ears), especially when 
British opinion felt that a Labour gov¬ 
ernment would steadily penalise all 
portfolio investment overseas. But now 
the point about offshore funds is not 
so much their latent promise but their 
actual performance in world markets 
where form can be rapidly and decisively 
upset. 

Hongkong will return one day, but 
the next quarter’s figures arc bound 
to tell a sad story there for those that 
hung on too long. There were many 
warnings that it would happen one 
day, and it has. The real disappoinl- 
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ment for readers of form is plainly the 
American league, and investors will 
have to take their own view, not only 
of political events in Washington but 
of the uncertain future of the Ameri¬ 
can boom, especially if the Nixon 
Administration now lacks the will, or 
the authority, to take the right steps. 
It is still more probable than not that 
America will find itself on a recession 
course in a year’s time. 

But what the tables do show is that 
good management, with its share of the 
luck, can still do well enough, and 
return satisfactory figures in relatively 
lean limes. But the safe guess is that 
results like these, while giving the wise 
money some ideas, will frighten many 
conventional men away—to gold mines, 
no doubt. And who is to say they are 
wrong? 


Offshore and overseas funds performances 


Growth records of the funds, calculated on net asset value including income, over 12 months to end-March 1973 land two years to the same date, 
where applicable) Only funds over $5m at beginning of year No real estate funds 
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$3 03 

43 8 

f 188 6 

• 1119 

Fxcdhbur 

Shareholders Mgt 

$7 09 

1 l 1 


26 7 


26.9 

Tokyo Capital 

Intimis Mgt 

$43 27 

27 8 

-f 149 1 

1 62 6 

Npuwirth Int'l 

Neuwirth Int 1 Sec 

$4 83 

b 5 


39 2 


33 0 

Fidelity Pacific 

Fidelity Mgt & Res 

$24 93 

59 / 

f 169 1 

f 51 6 

NA Bank Stock 

N Am Fd Mgt 

$13 03 

8 7 


32 8 


43 7 

lokyo Trust 

Singer ft Friedlander 

$30.68 

70 6 

t 141 9 

i 516 

1 itst Inv Am 

Vavasseur First Inv 

$5,14 

9 0 


47 1 


51 1 

Jardine Japan 

Jardine Fleming 

$49 02 

88 0 

4 152 0 

» 48 8 









Transpacific 

Bqe de Noufliw 

$19 48 

17 9 

1 108 3 

4 48 4 









Nippon Fund 

Bridge Mgt 

$37 49 

60 6 

i 144 3 

» 46 7 

International 








Hope Strom 

Muiray Johnstone 

$71 44 

27 0 

^ 132 0 

i 45 9 

Manx Int 1 Income 

Manx Int'l 

ro 90 

10.6 

1 

95 6 


61 4 

Fleming Japan 

Hbt Fleming 

$25 2b 

1 7 6 

i IUH / 

. 41 7 

>jvu & Piosper (O 

Save ft Prosper Int’l 

$20 75 

9 7 

1 

133 1 


56 b 

Berry Pacific 

GT (Bermuda) 

$24 00 

70 4 

. 127 1 

i 40 2 

Australian ft Gen 








Klemwort 8 (Japan) 

Credit Bank SA 

$21 58 

1 / 6 

1 10J 4 

. 38 3 

Fxempl 

MftG 

Cl 18 

5 6 

1 

34 1 


40 5 

Japan Select ion 

Foimulo Selection 

$55 85 

17 3 

i 73 J 

2 1 9 

Austral 1 rust 

Hill Sjrnuel 

$1 1.48 

5 7 

V 

45 7 


73 1 

Panhc Seaboard 

Intimis Myt 

$31 86 

29 0 

. 62 H 

. 17 9 

Mtorfund SA 

Jiueifund Hldg:» 

SI? b5 

79 4 


23 5 


70 7 

T nkyo Valor 

Bqu de l Union 

$ 16 69 

14 7 

. 63 4 

■ 14 7 

'■ nfund 

SOriMAT 

$ 1 2 54 

25 3 

• 

31 9 


19 0 

Samurai Portfolio 

Genruat 

Sir 77 60 

76 9 

. 53 2 

. 6 7 

MttG island 

Klfnnwori B iGnsyl 

( 1 24 

6 8 

*- 

87 6 


18 4 







• Middy Int I 

Fidelity Mgt ft Res 

$2 1 05 

41 9 

1 

G 7 2 


1 1 5 







1 an Australian Fxt 

Manx Int 1 

f 0 65 

9 / 

, 

51. 0 


13 9 

Fund holding companies 





- irqf Nat City Fd 

Fuat N,»i Cuv Fd Mgr 

$.14 29 

25 2 

, 

43 1 


13 1 

H.nissm.inn Hlrlgs 

HM Inv Mgt 

$4981 on 

6 9 

, ’i i 

4 6 

'-anbicu. Growth 

Investors Divers d 

$135 00 

6 3 

• 

34 0 


1? 4 

Leverage ( upital 

Inimtis Myt 

$2 1 35 

14 f 

. h A 

6 9 

d phO 

Set uniy ft Prosperity 

5U 1? 

.’H 9 

‘ 

40 l 


1? 7 

Chase Selection 

Securities Mgi 

$10 67 

64 7 

1 1 

8 8 

•'iuludl Ac ( urn 

Mutual Fd-, Mi|t 

$Ch J9 

40 7 

f 

1H 1 


10 9 

Dreyfus F und Int l 

Dreyfus Fund |m I 

$ 17 09 

4 5 6 

7 r. 

9 4 

i ui muon 

E urosyndirm 

$49 59 

?3 9 


IB 0 


8 9 

Safe T rusi 

SAFE MCO 

$ 1 3 5? 

4 5 

i 0 G 

10 0 

"'iliiniencfi 

ildl.inirtrird 

$10 62 

33 JL 

4 

/ 4 


H •) 

Fleming Fund SA 

Hbt Fleming 

$H.l ?1 

73 9 

» 4 3 

1 1 2 

' tlrintic fxi-mpt 

MftG Cayman 

L 1 05 

31 5 


2b 0 


B 7 

NA Inv Fund 

N Am ft! Mgl 

$7 76 

29 9 

} 7 

1 1 3 
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The Mandarin 
in Hong Kong: 
Where luxury has 
a gentle touch 
and a warm smile. 

The best hotels in the world 
boast a legion of people to look 
after you, splendid food and superb 
decor. The Mandarin in Hong 
Kong can give you 
something more. Here, in 
this gleaming, teeming city 
where ancient traditions dwell 
beside modern sciences, we call 
that something ‘Bun chi yu Kwai’. 
It means simply, the feeling of 
returning home. The gentle 
smiling people of The 
Mandarin have created this 
feeling. We would like you to 
experience it for yourself. 

Uc 

Now only 20 minutes from the airport via 
i ross-harbour tunnel. 

(icnrfil Manager: Peter SiaMord. 

( ■"per.mng Member Inter Continental Hotels 
tables MANDARIN' llo.ig Kong 1 clc.x H X 
< *JIH .»« : Minr MCJicsf trjsci tgertt 
IDter-t .ont’iiental Hotel reservations mIIul 
A mrn an Impress Spate IJanW ( itei 
Hotel Representative Inc 
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BANCO Dl ROMA 


Capital and Reserves: 57,500,000,000 Italian Lire 
International Partners: Commerzbank and Credit Lyonnais 


Ordinary meeting of the 21st April. 1973 


The Meeting of the Shareholders of the Ranco di Roma held under 
the Chairmanship of Avv. Vtilorino Veronese, approved the 
Balance Sheet as at 31st December, 1972, the corresponding 
Profit and Loss Account and the distribution of the profits for the 
financial year. 

The result of operations carried out, the essential figures of which 
arc shown, may be summarised in the following points: 

increase of 991 thousand million Lne. equivalent to 20% of the 
funds in Lire and foreign currency administered. This figure includes 
the increase of 44.9 thousand million in bankers' drafts; 

increase of 468 thousand million equivalent to approximately 
70"n in loans granted in Lire and in foreign currency; 

increase of 3520 thousand million Lire equivalent to almost 
47% in the overall total of the accounts. 

The well balanced policy adopted by the bank in respect of 
rales chaigcd and paid has made it possible to maintain (In¬ 
appropriate proportion belween costs ami receipts notwithstanding 
the continuance of the lluid condition of the market which became 
particularly sensitive during the preceding financial period. 

'I lie document funherinore dwells on the working oiganisation 
with particular reference to the study plans which have been 
instituted and to the work terminated during the course of the year 

The direct operations system, in Italy and abroad, has risen to 
261 offices and the indirect system that is the system operated 
with the participation of the bank lias been further extended 
increasing Irom 20 to 24 offices with the acquisition of inajonty or 
total holdings in minor credit companies. 

This internal expansion has been matched by a suitable 
intensification of foreign activity, particularly through the 
"co-operation agreement" with the Commerzbank and the Ciedtl 
Lyonnais the 0 |ierating means of which are continuously 
improving. 

Continuing therefore, with the "scheme" instituted in 1971, the 
bases have been had for the establishment of a complete and 
efficient system of offices strategically distributed in the areas of the 
world towards which commercial trends and banking work are 
mainly directed. 

The continuous development of associate foreign hanks the 
line results obtained by the various holdings, the success of the 
Rominvcst fund and also the development of tax collecting 
activities which, as at 31st December, had a total amount receivable 
of more than 37 thousand million, arc interesting. 

After the usual preeautionaiy appropriations and depreciations, 
the trading account closed with a net profit of 4.626,446,477 
Lire on the basis ol which the meeting decided to allocate 
1.200.000,000 Lire to reserves which therefore rise to 
17,500,000.0<X) Lire equivalent to 43.75% of the cap-tal, Ui 
distribute a dividend of 8.50% and to carry forward the 
remaining profit of approximately 65 million Lire. 

The meeting then appointed a new substantive Auditor— Dr. 
Aldo Serangeli who will remain in office until the expiry of the 
term of office of the entire board. The Hoard of Directors, 
after the shareholders meeting, reconfirmed the appointment of 
Avv. Vitiorino Veronese as Chairman and of Dr. Massimo Spada 
as Vice Chairman. Avv. Guidi was also confirmed as Secretary 
to the Board of Directors. 

The Managing Directors arc Dr. Damlo Ciulli and Prof. 
Fcrdinando Vcntriglia. 









Lockheed doing it 



is helping quiet things down. 

Right now. 

With the L-1011 TriStar. The 
world's quietest big jet, as 
c ertified by the f AA. Six 
out of the- world's 10 largest 
airlines have ordered IriStar. 
Air Canada, Court Line, 
Eastern and TWA have it in 
service right now. ANA, UFA, 
Delta. LTD and PSA will be 
flying IriStar soon. I hat's 
going to make airports 
all over the world 
quieter 



Air tr.ilfu control ji. ope 


For growing airports all 
over the world, Lockheed has 
developed a 

new automated radar traffic 


control system for the FAA 
Called ARTS II, it enables 
traffic control operators to 
identify each flight and 
determine altitude. It can 
handle 25b aircraft 
simultaneously. 


T»v, v.;j 


I light Re« orders 

^jft 

^ We also pioneered the 
development of recorders 
that monitor in-flight per¬ 
formance Ihousands of these 
are in use right now. 

On the ground, we re* 
servicing aircraft for 2.5 airlines 
at JFK Airport in New York. 

We build other types of 
aircraft, too 

JetStar. The only four- 
engine business jet with all 


backup systems of big airliners 

JetStar: serving corpora¬ 
tions all over the* country. 
JetStar: serving eight heads of 
state* throughout the world. 

I hen there's Hercules, the 
most versatile airlifter ever 
built. What else c an land on 
dirt, sand or gravel runways 
under 2100 feet. With payloads 
up to 45,000 pounds. What else 
can land on skis in the Arc tic, 
hauling bulldozers and 
tractors Hercules has saved 
hundreds and thousands of 
lives bringing food and sup¬ 
plies to places other planes 
can't 

Maybe that's 
why 29 nations 
have bought ft 

Here ulos. i ■ 

Lockheed * I 

did all this. ■ 

And it's doing K 

much more. H 

Right now. ■ 


HerrtiW's world's most versatile .wittier 


Serving in many ways. In Aviation. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California 91503 
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Collett, Dickenson, Pear 

Advertising Agents-) 


Extracts from the Chairman’s Statement 

Dante Cjhnol Rossetti's mother always Drcuifjlit up her 
household mi IiirI)- minded liberal anil intellectual ideas, lint at 
the end of hci hie. she recorded that she wished she had left 
more mom lot a little more common sense to < u-cp in 

1 ligli-uiindcd, hlmiul and uitellettmil we lerLumly are, 
hut unlike poor Mrs Rossetti we have left a hit ol room lot 
conimon sense to deep m 


Group Results at agianee 

Eight month 

Year ended period from 

3iat December, i»t May to 

*97J 31st Dec. rQ 7 t 

£ £ 

Turnover 17,703,119 9,206,954 

Trading profit before 
taxation 

512,186 

204,198 

Taxation 

235,439 

93,285 

Profit after taxation 

276,747 

110,913 

Minority interests in 
subsidiaries 

(4,651) 

7,113 

Profit attributable to 
the shareholders of 
Collett, Dickenson, 
Pearce International 
Utblted 

272,0% 

118,026 

Dividends 

84,960 

64,000 

Profit retained 

£187436 

£544)26 



i 


Om piotil lor the veai ended Hist Deeemhei. lit 
/512, ISti We rec oilimend a final dividend of l(ti",, vvhu li 
the interim of IS 1 ’,, paid in January, will make a total ol : 
tin the year This is the most we can pay to conform wit 
(ioveriunent's counter uillatiou measures. 

It is woith looking at our profit record suu c we In 
a public company. Since 1999 we have increased out p 
from >221,950 to /5I2,1 Hfi. Our turnover has grown 
/7.55i)'2:lX to £17,703,11». 

Anyone huying /,Kill's worth of shares m your com 
on the loth December, 11)09, when we were first tpi 
would find them worth £2o2 on the 0th Apri., I97.'i 
mu reuse of 152°,, During the same time, the Financial 1 
Ordinary Share Index showed an increase of 19 09";, an 
Financial 'limes Actuaries 000 film re Index shown 
increase of 27 ftft",, 

Some people, including those who ought to know l> 
have desenhed the advertising agency world as volatile i 
results and those of the industry as a whole are vnl 
someone had better begin to re w rite the dictionary. Tin 
ol the matter is that the adveitismg industry is remail 
stable and run with considerable common sense 
Consolidation of Our Position Mr. K W T’ethuk 
appointed managing duee.tor ol the group in June 
whilst retaining Ins position of joint managing direst 
London, M 1* Cullens of Fchlmuu, Callcux, AsSocies, ( I 
Pans, Mi L it. Lowe, joint managing diice.tm in London 
Mr J V Ritchie and Mr. J 11 Wood, who are direct' 
the Loudon company, have joined tile board of << 
Dickenson, Pearce International. 

United Kingdom The quality of our advice and wc 
London continues to bring its rewards. In July 1972 
Nestle Company entrusted us with the advertising of it‘ 
brands of Nescafe In M<uch this year, the Line Fare ch. 




ific.iiQ 0 $aitirr '»***■ i$, *# 7 $ i " 11*5 



ternational Limited 

led 31st December 1972 


.-nnarknts, a subsidiary of Associated liritish Foods, 
Hinted us as its advertising agents. 

Mr. (r, H f’altie who, with Mr K. W. Pethick. has been 
i managing duet tor of London has resigned l>e< atisc of the 
,-.ure of outside activities lie remains on the board of 
■ It, Dickenson, Pearce International Mr F li. I.owe, who 
been working with Mr I’attie was appointed joint 
i.igmg rlirectoi 

h'onr new directors have joined the boaid in London, 
ointments amp!) justified by the growth of the business 
the parts they have played in its growth 
ince We have more than held our own in a very active 
i m the French advertising scene We and oni I'lerich 

• agues feel we rail make fastei pi ogress from a larger base 
Iman, Caliens, Assorts, t'DP are now negotiating for the 

• hasp of a distinguished Freni h advertising agency. Form, 
■her, Ketch uni. If these negotiations sun eed we shall gam 
sideralile management strength in Paris, and Mr l.evdier 

inni the lioard of Feldman. Fallens, Vssocies, ( IIP. 
ly For many years we have Haded with the Milan 

• rlising agency, Pubbli-Market, an iinjioit.ini lone m the 
ill market We have aeipnred la 1 ’,, ol the issued shale 

i'.iI of Pubhh-Matket foi /35 HIM) jiav.ibi,- 1 a tin* issue of 
'••Hi sii.ires I lie hold'us haw inideitaken not to dispose of 
'• shales for at hast time viar- 

dit Forecast for 117.1 I'he adwrlising • ampaigii- lor '.nil 
. iguished i li'-nt list remain our paranmi'i't lo'lidn 1 lie 
■■'.iigiis we are now runumg look soud to me So do the 
•a ilgn-i’in the pijic line 'luuiovi .oidpiotil loie> .uF ill ike 
’ gtatiKmg reading, even with the (Voverninent s counter 
■■ ion arrangements in mind I r.tess something vnv 
van! happens we shall •iTtatnlt have ,v glittering lit';! 

J. W. Pearce 


Turnover 
(£ million) 

Profit before tax 
(£ thousands) 

Year ended Vfaar ended 

30th April 1969 3lsl Dec 19 17 

Vtenr ended Year ended 

30th April 1969 31st Dec 19/2 

17*70 

512-2 

7-56 

222-0 

Net earnings 
per share (pence) 

Share price 
(pence) 

Year ended Year ended 

3U?h Apm »9b9 Jlst D«»c iy/? 

Issue pen ♦ 

Di*. enipi'r *j?h Ajir'l 19/ 1 

8-50 

84-0 

3*81 

i 

i 

1... 

3375 
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Girozentrale? 

A question every businessman should be asking before deciding 
to go into business in Austria 

Girozentrale Vienna is one of the largest banks in Austria It's a 
universal bank, therefore tamiliar with all aspects ol banking inclu¬ 
ding East-West transactions foreign exchange dealing, medium 
and long term financing, European stock exchange activities, 
issuing and placement of securities and Euro-currency deposits 
it has a legal advisory service should you be interested in invest¬ 
ment and settlement in Austria, joint ventures mergers, acqui¬ 
sitions, real estate, lax problems etc 

Girozentrale Vienna is financially and geographically in a position 
to care lor your individual needs In the last year the balance 
sheet has shown a proud b'5°/o increase 

If you're thinking of getting down to business in Austria ask the 
people who really know what Girozpntrale Banking means 
The answers might turn oul to be very valuable 



Girozentrale 

Financially and Geographically in a Position to Help. 

Gf' 0 /«r.t»alH Vtarna. A IQtl V.gnrya ScnubOitnnp 5. T>l 729 40 Telaic I 291 i/4^hnj^_^-336l/2_tingSj_|_3i_9S/2_hwe»__ 
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MAJOR TIMING 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


merban 

The Merban Corporation 

announces the formation in 
the United Kingdom of a 
wholly-owned subsidiary 

Merban Limited 

(Licensed Dealer in Securities) 

69 King William Street, 
London EC4N 7DL 
Telephone 01-626 4287 
Telex 884604 



& 


Equipment should be leased 
Marketing Headquar1er6 Europe 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
LEASING SERVICES 
CSWTTZERLANQ) AG 

BMchorweg 33,8002 Zurich 
T»l 01 36 58 48, Telex 53033 


SILVER - Sept 72- BUY, Feb. 73: 
Expect significant downward correc¬ 
tion beginning next month. 

GOLD - Dec. 72: BUY Prices to 
advance next year. Feb. 73- Down¬ 
ward price pressures in March Major 
risk downside 78-80, followed by 
renewed price strength, 

SUGAR ~ July 72. BUY Suggest 
aggressive accumulation: Oct 72- 
BUY on near term weakness, Feb. 
73. Expect moderate near term 
recovery. 

SOYBEANS Sept. 72: MAJOR 
BUYING opportunity on near term dip 
to 3 20-3.25; Feb. 73: Sharp down 
ward reaction, near term, to 4 95 
5.15 July Chicago, to be followed by 
recovery. 

COFFEE - Feb. 73- Expect peak 
prices end of month. Sharply lower 
in March. 

HIDES “July 72: BUY - further 
advance likely; Aug. 72: Further good 
rise, but expect weakening in fourth 
quarter; Jan. '73- Heavy Native 
Steers and Branded Cows to decline 
to around 28C. near term. 

Foi ovei a quarter of a century, 
our basic research has enahlrd us 
to anticipate well in advance a 
major reversal in the price trend. 
It is indicative of the commodity 
work performed by us for many 
lame corporations in industrial and 
agricultural commodities. This re¬ 
search has run into the millions. 
We know of no other organization 
like ouis the oldest, the largest, 
and, by reputation, "the most 
highly regarded commodity price 
forecasting firm in the world.” 


COCOA -'Apr. 72 BUY Major 
price rise In third quarter: May 72: 
BUY effect rcalc down purchases, 
near term, Jan. 73- continued up¬ 
ward price pressures Into second 
quarter 


WHEAT - Mar. '72- Significant 
price strength likely in late 1972: 
June 72. BUY - on near term dips 
toward 1 45 Chicago cash: Jan. 73 
Temporary near term decline to be 
followed by recovery. 

CORN Nov 72 BUYING oppor¬ 
tunity this month, Feb. 73 Steady 
to firmer price trend over next two- 
three months 


WOOL -Oct. 72 BUY: Dec. '72 
Major trend strongly upward through 
first quarter '73. 

COPPER " Nov. 7? BUY extend 
long position: Feb '73 Nearby 
Cornea to rise to 71$, or slightly 
higher 

Yotii inquiry on your corporation 
Ictierhend is tequeMt-d addressed 
In' 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiary of Induilrial Commodity Corp 
122 East 42nd St., New York, N Y. 10017 
Cable ECONOGRAM Telephone 212-497-1242 

World Wlda Servica 


EUROPEAN INVESTORS: 

What's your 
share of 
—America?— 

II depends on the prudence ol your tnvesimeni, your knowl 
edqe of the North American marketplace, how well you can -uze 
up potential opportunities. 

That’s where we can help you As your consultant on this side 
ot the Atlantic, we can save you money by pinpointing U b / 
Canadian manufacturing and distribution operations worthy ol 
your attention toi possible investment 

We know the market. We’ve grown up with it We A 

specialize in marketing surveys, feasibility studies arid /\ 
plant-site searches Talk with us - before you undertake / 0 \ 
any American investment program Wrile, telephone / 
or cable William K. Strand. Vice President 

Stone & Webster 

MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS, INC. 

90 Broad Slreei. New York. N Y 10004 
Telephone (21?) 269 4.'>24 Cable AtJcJicr.s "tLtCrHi NC* 

OR - 

Our AMiliuio Slot ig A Wpbsier LnginiHinntj, | Irl ?0 Red Lion St l nmlon 
_ I. S Baker. Sates Director Telephone 0! 2M2-33M3 Telex No 8!>l 23b 12 
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INTEREST RATES (lai»« Wednesday except bond yields, yyhich are previous Friday) 


intar national 










comparieOna (% per annum) 
Money marital rates 

America 

Britain 







Japan 










Day-to-day money 

7 i 

at 

3.3E 

KB 

All 


*&o 


Kb 

Throe-month money* 

7 06 

9 T9 

6.56 

O 


HU 

ElB 

Bfl 

Commercial bank rotes 




— 





if— 

Prime lending 1 

Three-month deposits 

7.00 

1000 

7.00 

9 45 

10.00 

7 00 

6.00 

7.00 


(large amounts) 

8i« 

9*° 

Bi 


11+ 

M 

** 

400 

4.00 

Bond market yields. 










Government long-term bonds 

6 IB 

9.41 

7 59x 

7.70 

9 36 

7 12 

7.40 

5.38 

7,10 

Corporate prime bonds 

7.49 

10.89 

B.OOx 

8.78 

9.86 

6.88 

7.66 

5.80 

8 76 

Eurobonds (by currency) 

B IS 

— 

* 

— 

8.67 

— 

6.40 

5 66 

— 

Forward exchange cover 










Coal of three month cover 

— 


premium 

premium 

premium 




BHB; 1 

agyinsl the dollar 



3 T7 

i 

*4 




3 n 

Ottwr key ratal 
in London 

(%. per annum) 


j Deposit rates j 

91 -day 

7-day 

Invest 

Minimum 

7-day4 

nonce 

3 months fixed f 

treasury 

bills 

Interbank 

money 

ment , 
dollar 

lending 

rate 




i 





premium 



clearing 

Euro 

local 

finance 

Furo 






banks 

dollars j 

auth ties 

houses 

dollars 






n 

8 1 

9| 

94 

8f 

7.36 

9* 

141 

8 


♦Puma commercial paper in America interbank rates in Britain. Switzerland and France (prives) 4 month Fonda ties Rentes certificates in 
Belgium 3 month treasury hills in ilm Netheilsndn and Germany 2 month treasury hills in Japan 
+ ln Britain clearing bank base rates plus 1%, In France and Switzerland ratal including normal commiasion charges 
15 Certificates of deposit x Before 20% withholding tax n a Not nnulicable or not dvailubln 

Source for dll foreign ratal Che i® Manhattan Bank these roles are indicative only end rannot be construed as offers by Chase or ns 
affiliates Eurobonds from First Boston IEurope) Limited 


1973 

High Low 


Price Change 
18/5/73 on week 


Yield 
May IB 


399 

87* 

473 

49* 

520 

23* 

700 

750 

3760 

88 

468 

3150 

32* 

133 

59| 

631 

220 * 

43* 

188* 

455 

4116 

705 

332 

266 

81* 

101 

880 

1880 

262 

505 

206 

40* 

275 

195 

9500 

629* 

405 

361 

37 

88860 
106 
238 
503 
302 
65* 
147 
4 30 
216 
473 
42 3 
147 
247 8 
39 
835 
284 
3795 
3350 
610 
399 


315 

75 4 

390 

42* 

440 

IB* 

565 

576 

3000 

52| 

337 
2460 
24* 

90 

«** 

44 

172* 

36 

188* 

389* 

3360 

640 

259 

20 / 

3«« 

74 

574 

1400 

215 

415 

147 

22* 

198 

137 
8100 
418 
31b 
2B1 
30* 
78760 
82 
150 
380 
225 
46* 
100 

2 80 
168 

338 
35 2 

138 
201 
25* 
695 

199 
3300 
2840 
452 
280 
683 
3606 
3916 
450 
93 


Algemene Bank 
Amsterdam Hot 
Aust & NZ Bank 
BankAmenca 
B of Ireland 
B of Montreal 
B of NS Wales 
B of Scotland 
B Bruxelles 
Bankers Trust 
Barclays 

Bruxelles-Lambert 
Can Imp Com 
Charterhouse Group 
Chau Manhattan 
Chamu.nl NY 
Commerzbank 
Comll 

Credit Commercial 
Credit Fancier 
Cretin Suisse 
Dai-lchl Kengyo 
Deutsche Bank 
□retainer Bank 
First Nat City 
First Nat Finance 
Fuji 

Gen Occidentals 

Gumnesa Peat 

Hambros 

Hill Samuel 

Hongkong & Sh 

Keyser Ullmann 

Klamwort Benson 

Kredietbank 

Kundenkredu 

LBI 

Lloyds 

Manors Hanover T st 

Mediobanca 

Mercantile Credit 

Mercury Sera 

Midland 

Montagu Trust 

Morgan J P 

Nat 6 Grlnrllays 

Nal Australasia 

Nat Com Grp 

Nat West 

Nord Cie du 

Norsk Crednbk 

Paribas 

Royal Canada 

Schroders 

Slater Walker Secs 

Soc Gen da Banque 

SoL 1*8*“® 

StandriVfrthari 

®ue**■ J? 

SumHfeftb 

Bank Corp 
Union Bank Swiu 
Union Discount 
United Dorn Tit 



FI 347 
FI 75 4 
41 Op 

S43 

480p* 

C$18* 

810p* 

5 9 Op 

Fr B 3386 

S53 

372p 

Fr B 2900 

CS29* 

98p 

$43 

$44 

DM 172* 
$37* 

Fr 175 
Fr 427 
Fr S 3380 

Y 650 
DM 259* 
DM 207 
$36 
78p 

Y 577 
Fr 1750 

260p 

418p 
156p 
f 26* 
210p 
13 Bp 

Fr B 8680 
DM 520 
320p 
306p 
$30* 

L83900 
8Bp 
154p 
396p 

228p 
$61 
113p 
$A3 45 
1 78p 
36flp 
Fr 39 6 
% 145* 

Fr 238 
C$32* 
640p 
207p 
Fr B 3400 
Fr B 3048 
475p 
Fr 376 

Y 581 

Fr S 3570 
FrS 3916 
4B8p 


16 
5 7 

r 20 

1 

* 

♦ 35 
+ 10 

315 

t 

+ 36 
250 

-H 

♦ 8 

1| 

* 

- 9 


-25* 
+ 30 
-5 
16* 
6 
2* 

+ 3 
+ 3 
-95 
12 
2 
+ 9 
t 2 
+ 2 
+ 1 
300 

- 4 
-f 2 
+ 17 
' 1| 

i 250 
f 2 
4 

♦ 14 
2 

1 

♦ 0.25 
+ 3 

+ 26 

- 2 

* 

- 11 B 
- 2 * 

f 4 

-270 

231 

-40 

- 15 

2 

85 
45 
+ 13 

i 2 


5 2 
4 8 
2 6 
2 6 
3 4 


3 7 

5 4 
2 8 

3 4 

4 1 
4 7 

6 5 

4 9 

5 8 

4 7 

5 8 
2.4 

3 5 

4 3 
2 0 
34 
1 0 
0.9 
3 5 
2.1 

2 9 
1 9 

3 1 

2.8 

2.3 

1 9 

3.3 

2 9 

5 1 

1 3 

4 7 

2 3 

3 4 
2 2 

2 7 

3 9 
2 6 

2 9 
2 8 
8 3 

6 9 
48 

1 7 

3 1 

4 4 
4 6 

3 0 

6.4 
1 0 

2 3 
2 3 

4 9 
4 0 


90*P 


+ 2 * 


1973 

Ordinary 

Price Change 

Yield 

High 

Low 

stocks 

16/5/7 J on 

weak 

May 16 

SB* 

46| 

AnhsUMr Busch 

$48* 

- 1 

1 1 

1 76 

122 

Bass Charrington 

134p 

+ 6 

3 7 

165 

132.8 

Bois NV 

FI 134 

0 7 

2 7 

1 73 

147 

Distillers 

148p 

l 

4 6 

49 

39* 

Distill Seagrams 

$39* 

l 

1 B 

470 

356 

Dortmund Union 

DM 356 


2 8 

181 

141 

Guinness 

148p 

♦ 4 

4 9 

361 

275 

Hemeken 

FI 275* 

'21 

1 3 

465 

330 

Kirin Brewery 

Y 465 

f 28 

1 6 

1250 

570 

Moet Hennesay 

Fr 1086 

-49 

09 

171 

'«! 

Net Distillers 

S14| 

■ i 

6 1 

124 

77 

Scottish & Newc 

89p 

+ 10 

3 6 

1 79 

100 

1 60 

71 

Sth African Br 
Whitbread A 

R 1 79 

76p 

+ 2 

4 8 

232 

105 

Building, building materials 

Assoc Portland 215n 

+ 9 

4 5 

183 

136* 

BPB Industries 

144p 

+ 1 

4 8 

'21 

81 

Boise Cascade 

$10* 

i 

2 4 

362 

257 

Bovis 

270p* 

+ 4 

2 3 

250* 

214.8 

Cimenta Lafarge 

Fr 233 

-171 

64 

2820 

2500 

CBR Cement 

Fr B 2600 

-220 

6 4 

324 

246 

Coetam 

2 7 Bp 

+ 23 

2 7 

150 

128* 

Eng China Clays 

134p 

+ 51 

2 0 

30060 

24120 

Italcementi 

L29200 


1 0 

176 

128 

Lamg A 

140p* 

43 

1 9 

95 

72 

London Brick 

7 Bp 

+ 3 

4 7 

122 

891 

Marley 

105p 

+ 3 

3 6 

352 

310 

PilkmytoP Bros 

320p 


3 3 

126 

100 

Redlsnd 

104p 

+ 1 

3 1 

126 

92 

Rugby Portland 

97p* 

+ 41 

3 9 

153 

126 

Steetley 

146p 

-4 

38 

260 

206 

Tarmac 

233p 

+ 6 

4 1 

304 

204 

Taylor Woodrow 

260p 

+ 10 

2 4 

1 18 

89 

Wimpey 

lOOp 

+ 11 

1 3 

134 

B8 

Catering, hotels, a 

A1V A 

110p 


6.2 

52 

35* 

CBS 

$37* 

-21 

3 9 

122 

89* 

Walt Disney 

$94 

-<t 

0 1 

242 

166 

Granada 'A 

172p 


3 3 

194* 

124 

Grand Metropolitan 

I32JP 

++i 

3.4 

«! 

211 

Holiday Inns 

$22* 

-3 

1 3 

486 

348 

Lyons A 1 

350p 

- 4 

2.9 

261 

192 

Trust Houses Forte 

215p 

-3 

4 7 

86 7 

73 3 

AKZO*" - " 

FI 73.3 

7.2 

4 9 

34 

201 

Albright & Wilson 

23p 

+i 

4 4 

914 

660 

ANIC 

L 830 

■f 5 


32* 

26 

Amer Cysnamtd 

S2S* 

’i 

4 9 

I74J 

137 9 

BASF 

DM 137 9 

4 1 

6.4 

137 B 

122 

Bayer 

DM 122* 

-3 

5 7 

2 760 

1900 

CIBA GEIGY 

FrS 1966$ 

1 1 

109 

50 

Dow 

$60 

671 

36 

167* 

161 

Dupont 

$174 

51 

3 1 

486 

353 

Fieons 

36Bp* 

- 10 

3 3 

2*1 

231 

W R Grace 

$23* 

-» 

6.3 

166 

133 8 

Hoechst 

DM 133 8 

8 2 

5 6 

294 

265 

ICI 

274p 

+ 4 

6 1 

97 

85 

La ports 

98p 

+ 5 

3.9 

57 

«Bi 

Monsanto 

$52* 

31 

34 

703* 

469 

Montecatinl-Edison 

L 741 

B 


78H j 

366 

Norsk Hydro 

Kr 737* 


0.5 

206* 

160 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr 191 1 

- 13 9 

68 

3195 

3000 

Solvay A' 

Fr B 3040 

-130 

5 3 

219 9 

168 

St Gobam 

Fr 202 

-168 

5 2 

i Dividend 

11 Ex capHeiiaaiion 

$ Ex rights 

+ Ex all. i 


1973 

High Low 

li 

Price Change 

16/5/73 on week 

Yield 

May Ifl 

331 

246 

Takeda Chtmieal 

Y272 

4 12 

n 1 

511 

♦01 

Union Carbide 

$40| 

'i 

5 2 



Cost, steel 




5100 

4320 

Arbed 

FrB 4640 

- 280 

3 b 

30* 

281 

Bethlehem 

$29* 


4 8 

11 80 

8 30 

Broken Hill Pty 

$AB.62 

+ 0.04 


1448 

1252 

Cockerill 

FrB 1318 

-92 


200 

182.1 

Dsnam Longwy 

Fr 194* 

-81 

8 1 ! 

386 

304 

F insider 

L 350* 

+■1 


143 

126 

Fned Krupp 

DM 137* 

+ 'l 


IBB 

156 

Grsoges A B 

Kr 185 

3 

63 

68* 

61 

H asset) 

DM 57.1 

-3 9 

50, 

90 

76 1 

Hoogoven 

FI 76 1 

2 2 

53 : 

223 

197 

Mannesmenn 

DM 190* 

81 

52 1 

221 

131 

Nippon Steel 

Y 143 

+ 2 

35 

146 

801 

Rheinatehl 

DM 123* 

-*i 


63 

09 1 

Thyseen Huerta 

DM69 1 

-1 9 

5 1 

34 

29* 

US Steel 

sail 

-3| 

5 1 

126 1 

69 B 

Usmor 

Ft 122 

-4 

7 4 

41 

36 

Wendel Sidelor 

Fr 37 8 

02 




Cleotrioei, electronics 



161* 

136 

AEG Telefunksn 

DM 136 1 

B 9 

3 / 

148 

no 

ASEA 

Kr 110 

- 3 

1 3 

178 

143 

BICC 

16 Ip* 

43 

5 4 

539 

442 

CGE 

Fr 606 

-2B 

4 ; 

122 

92 

Chloride Group 

105p 

+ 1 

4 0 

64 

45i 

Comsat 

$49 j 

21 

1 1 

425 

326 

Dacca 

355p 

f 23 

3 1 

209 

148 

EMI 

159p* 


48 

315 

248 

Electrolux B' 

Kr 315 

4 8 

3 2 

261 

240 

LM Criccson B 

Kr 256 

1 

2 4 

7*J 

68* 

General Electric 

$69* 

21 

24« 

154 

127 

GEC 

134p 

+ 0 

2 / 

30* 

27 

Gen Tal & Flat 

$29* 

1 

b 0 

320 

179 

Hitachi 

Y 720 

♦ 10 

2 7 

138J 

105* 

Honeywell 

$10B* 

11 

1 3 

38* 

24 

Hoover 

$24 

1 

5 3 

451 

396 

IBM 

$400 

14 

1 4 

117 

93 

Int Computers 

111 p 

1 2 


75 

66 3 

Machines Bull 

Fr 69 

b 1 


B82 

640 

Matsushita 

Y B01 

+ 25 

1 3 

00 7 

52 9 

Philips 

FI 52 9 

3 

3 5 

154 

128 

Plessey 

129p* 


3 9 

38* 

2« 1 

RCA 

$27* 

-21 

3 1 

127 

100 

Rediffusion 

104p 

l 1 

4 2 

84 

06 

Reyrolle Parsons 

80p* 

+ 6 

1 2 

327 

246.9 

Stamens 

DM 246 9 

- 14 6 

2 B 

5510 

3900 

Sony 

Y 4070 

80 

04 

49* 

38* 

Sperry Rand 

$38* 

2J 

1 6 

188* 

102* 

Texas Instruments 

$186 

31 

0 B 

303 

159 

Thomson-Houston 

Fr 286 

17 

2 9 4 

512 

371 

Thorn Electrical 

388p 

4 16 

' 8 1 

195 

119 

Toshiba 

Y 123 


4 1 

481 

241 

Western Union 

*24} 

2| 

5 ; 

*n 

3'1 

Westinghouse 

$34 

t 

2 0 



Engineering, shipbuilding 



150 

9B 

A crow A 

120p 

+ 6 

4 2 

244 

215 

Atlas Copco 

Kr 240 

-4 

2 5 

281 

4 

BSA 

5p) 



1 12 

89 

Babcock & Wilcox 

109p* 

+ 4 

2 3 

174 

132 

John Brown 

165p 

+ 11 

7 4 

1240 

BIO 

Brown Boveri A 

Fr S 910 


5 5 

79 

701 

Cohen 000 

Blip 

+ 31 

4 R 

113 

821 

Davy International 

llllp 

+ 6 

6 7 

206 

186 

Oemag 

DM 1B6 

-5 

4 1 

731 

50 

B Elliott 

73lP 

+ •1 

0 9 

370 

322 

GKN 

352p* 

+ 4 

3 B 

167* 

142 

Gutehoffnungx 

DM 142 

-4 

4 9 

77 

47 

Harland fc Wolff 

47p 

-1 


438 

374 

Hawker Siddeley 

38Bp 

+ 2 

4 1 

”i 

68* 

Head Wnghtson 

«4 1p> 

-1 

4 9 

43 

29 

Alfred Herbert 

39p 

+ 6 


326 

140 

IHI 

Y 192 

+ 18 

3 1 

46 

20 

Inter Combstn 

40p 

+ 51 

4 J 

132 

1 1 1 

Inter Comp Air 

117p 

0 

30 

93* 

'+i 

Laird Group 

aoip 

■r6 

3 9 

185 

139* 

MAN 

DM 150* 

91 

b 3 

94 

74 

Mather & Platt 

eip 

-1 

3 9 

323 

269 

Matel Box 

263p 

- 1 

4 8 

369 

166 

Mitsubishi Heavy 

Y 206 

+ 27 

2 9 : 

136 

107 

Morgan Crucible 

116p 

4-3 

4 7 

338 

2B6 

SKFB 

Kr 330 

+ 12 

36 

74 

47 i 

Sercfc 

481p 

-1 

4 3 

130 

100 

Simon Enging 

120p* 

+ 1 

60 

90* 

721 

Stone-Platt 

87p* 

-n 

11 

1 88 

143 

Swan Hunter 

1881P- 

+ ui 

G 3 

3820 

279 

Sulzer 

FrS 2776 

-16 

5 0 

470 

426 

Tube investments 

448p 

- 2 

4 4 

211 

12* 

US Industries 

$13* 

1 

4 7 

137 

82 

Vickers 

13flp* 

+ 9 

4 3 

115 

90* 

Weir Group 

107ip 

+ 2 


110 

80 

Thoa W Werd 

91+p 

+ 21 

b 6 



Pood, pharmoootr 

Heal. 



07 

44 

Assoc British Foods 62*p 

+ 1 

3 ^ i 

73 

61* 

Assoc Fisheries 

71 Ip 

+ 4 

b J 

140 

126* 

Avon Products 

$127* 

31 

1 1 

311 

253 

Beecham Group 

25Bp 

+ 5 

? 4 

220 2 

182.4 

Beghln 

Fr 186.1 

-12.9 


1619 

1212 

B9N 

Fr 1400 

-119 

Bf 


help from Messrs YetnsicN Securities Co. 


(11 Flat y»eld W To latest date. In) Interim since reduced or pei' s * d j 





























3 

Low 

•wSr 



1973 

High 

Low 

Otdriiary 

Hoefca 

Price Change Yield 

16/6/73 on week May 16 j 

69 

Brook* Bond '6 

06p 4 

4 5 

4 4 

102.9 

86 4 

Citroen 

Fr 92.6 

8 2 

4 6 

7*4 

Cadbury Schweppes 

87*p* 

F3* 

4 9 

412 

36 

Daimler Benz 

DM 360 

-14* 

- 1 

2.6 

120 

Cavanham 

143p* 

47 

1 8 

1 14 

90 

Dunlop 

104p* 

4.8 

90 . 

Colga i* - Palmolive 

994 

-1 

1 6 

2839 

2142 

Fiat 

L27B7 

- 27 


4.40 

Col Sugar Rsf 

SA4 77 

+ 0.05 


27 

21* 

Firestone Tire 

921* 

-! 

4.0 

00 

Fnch Lovsll 

96p 

46 

4 4 

BO| 

501 

Ford 

>581 

- 2* 

4 8 

29 

Gonsrat Foods 

9251 

i 

5 5 

26* 

17* 

General Dynamic* 

919! 

l| 


67 

Gansral Mills 

960* 

-'1 

1.7 

83 

68* 

General Motors 

96B* 

- 3} 

6,5 

130 

Gill 8 Outfits 

I44p 


4 8 

311 

25* 

Goodyear 

927 

-| 

3 4 

344 

Glaxo 

3S0p 

48 

2 B 

1060 

638 

Honda 

Y 803 

+ 20 

1 1 

391 

Hem* 

941* 

1 

2 6 

405 

285 

Komatsu 

Y 343 

+ 6 

2 5 

140000 Hoffman La Rocha 

FrS 140000- 12000 0 0 

117 

79 

Lex Service 

104p 

4 3 

3.2 


Krafico 

948* 

-1 

3 7 

«! 

61 

Lockheed 

96! 

* 


2100 

L'Oreaf 

Tr2715 

4 26 

0 9 

238 

196 

luces 

204p 

+ 2 

3 3 

2196 

Mona 

L 3515 

415 


22* 

9* 

Massey Ferguson 

SC IB* 

- * 


3070 

Nestle 

FrS 4140 

-40 

1 6 

38* 

37 * 

McDonnell Douglas 

$30 

3* 

1 3 

39* 

PfiMf 

940| 

-* 

1 6 

2356 

1746 

Michplm B' 

Fr 2186 

170 

1 0 

99 

Procter Gamble 

9100* 

1* 

1 6 

620 

471 

Nissan Motor 

Y 670 

4 119 

1 3 

66 

Ranks Hovia 

68p 

i 5 

5 2 

32| 

25} 

N Am Rockwell 

$76* 

1* 

6 0 

290 

Heckltt 8 Colman 

300p* 

+ 9 

3 3 

589 

242 

Peugeot 

Fr 530 

44 

2 4 

3340 

Sandot 

Fr S 3340 

86 

2 0 

1530 

909 

Pirelli Spa 

L 1630 

+ 90 

3 3 

61* 

Spills ri 

66p* 

43 

5 3 

213 

164 

Smiths Indust 

18 Ip 


3 0 

*4* 

Swift 

924* 


2,9 

299 

186 

Steyr Daimler Puch 

%270 

- 6 

3 7 

167 

Tafs 8 Lyts 

171p 

42 

7 2 

900 

630 

Toyota Motor 

V 000 

4 154 

0 9 

08* 

U regale 

74*p 

43 

4.2 

40! 

36* 

United Aircraft 

$38 

* 

4 7 

330 

Untlavar 

347p 

- 1 

3 4 

182 

140 

Volkswagen 

DM 140 1 

11.4 

3 0 

140 7 

Unilever NV 

FI 148* 

-10* 

4.5 

796 

268 

Volvo 

Kr 288 

-4 10 

1 4 

75 

United Biscuits 

70p 4 

44 

3 5 

63 

52 

Westland 

B6*P 

+ 1 

5 3 






103 

80 

Wilmot Brendan 

88p» 


4 2 


Osfd mines—finance 









367 

Anglo American 

40 bp 

+ 32 

2 7 



Multi-product, miecaflanaoua 



10* 

Anglo Am Gold 

f 16* 

4 * 

3 3 

429 8 

J25 

An Liquid* 

Fr 401 1 

28 73 

3 9 

213 

Charter Cons 

223p 

i 8 

3 6 

213 

177 

Bookora 

1 88p* 

8 

3 7 

228 

Cana Gold Fields 

250p 4 

4 18 

3 0 

224 

184 

Howatai 

196p 

4 7 

3.1 

10} 

General Mining 

» 12 

4 1* 

4 4 

217 

176 

British Matrh 

199p 

4 1 

4.8 

IB* 

J'burg Cons 

ri9j 

4 1* 

2 B 

8? 

70 

British Oxygen 

74p 

43* 

4.0 

746 

Rand Selection 

eeop 

+ 36 

3 2 

110 

8b 

British Hopes 

9Gp 4 

- 2 

4 9 

312 

Union Corp 

JbOp 

4 22 

2 8 

74* 

60 

Copa Allman 

08*p 


4 0 1 






795 

242 

Dalgety 

747p- 

4 

4 2 


Insurance 




2 76 

247 

De La Rue 

263p 

6 

4 3 

6B| 

Aetna Life & Can 

962} 

2 

2 7 

«!+ 

33! 

Eaton 

$34* 


4 3 

460 

Allianz Veraich 

DM 460 

30 

1 3 

7 71 

■ 16 1 

Engelhard Minerals 

$191 

+ 1* 

2 2 

100 

CT Bowring 

111p 4 

4 11 

2 7 

35| 

23| 

Gulf & Westorn 

$23* 

1* 

2.8 

173 

Comm Union 

1 7 Bp 

i 5 

4 D 

1 160 

126* 

Halliburton 

$136| 

*! 

0 8 

42? 

Fagls Star 

435p 

3 

3 6 

380 

265 

Hays Wharf 

310p 

4 7 

2 2 

260 

Equity 6 Law 

270p 4 


2 4 

, 1050 

flfiO 

Hudson % Bay 

BObp 

105 

7 3 

1b6 

Ljrn Accident 

162p 4 

+ 3 

4 2 

59* 

32* 

ITT 

$36* 

1 

3 4 

03650 

luinorali 

1 76500 

80 

0 6 

734 

610 

Inchcape 

&9bp 

15 

2 7 

210 

(idn Royal Exch 

22 7p 4 

4 10 

4 2 

1030 

602 

C Itoh 

V 656 

8 

09 

158 

Lepnl 6 General 

16 bp * 

1 

3 3 

10* 

8 

Ling Temco Vought 

$8* 

- 1 


65* 

Nat Nedrlanrln 

FI 70 3 

0 8 

3 4 

131 

8} 

Litton IndusTries 

$8* 

■* 


308 

Poarl 

310p* 

B 

3 8 

8B 


Minnesota Mining 

SB 1 * 

** 

1 2 

226 

Phnanin 

2JJp» 

i 3 

4 3 

729 

404 

Mitsubishi Shop 

Y 445 

10 

1 6 

153 

Prudential 

I6?p' 

49 

3 8 

720 

425 

Mitsui 

V 481 

2 

1 5 

332 

Royal 

3b?n 

l 12 

4 7 

246 

194 

S Pearson 11 Son 

204p 4 

47 

3 2 

5500 

Royals Boige Via Act 

F r n 6700 

700 

3 7 

34| 

26* 

TRW 

$?h* 

4 

3 9 

250 

Sedgwick Fnrbns 

784,. 

7 

3 5 

30* 

2jJ 

Tenneco 

$23* 

1 

5 6 

428 

Sun Alliance 

437p' 

8 

4 4' 

34j 

20* 

Textron 

$22* 


4 3 

J05 

Tyiaho Mar 6 F 

Y 453 

1 18 

1 2 

127 

96 

Thomas Tilling 

I08p* 

4 3 

3 4 

670 

Tokio Marine 

Y 877 

t 32 

0 7 

228 

185 

1 timer & Newell 

194p 

44 

5 5 

6700 

Zurich Ina 

Fr S 6800 

1 100 

2 6 














Office equipment, photographic 
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Books 


The genius swamped 
by dons 

THE COLLECTED WRITINGS OF 
JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES: 
VOLUME VII. THE GENERAL 
THEORY; VOLUME VIII. TREATISE 
ON PROBABILITY; VOLUMES 
XIII AND XIV. THE GENERAL 
THEORY AND AFTER 
Edited by Donald Moggridge. 
Macmillan for the Royal Economic 
Society. 462, 536, 667 and 583 
pages. £3.95 each. 


Here at last is the raw material behind 
the story of how Maynard Keynes 
saved us by writing a rather bad book 
and despite following what looked 
like very bad decision-influencing 
tactics. These four latest volumes of 
his papers ought to stimulate debate on 
the most important problem of modern 
society: how best to inject new common- 
sense into the fungus of the con¬ 
ventional old misbeliefs that still some¬ 
times rule us. But first the reader of 
these mostly dry-as-dust 2,200 pages 
should understand the desperate issues 
that were involved. 

The essence of Keynesianism is that 
governments can and should stimulate 
total demand up to the level where 
productive capacity is fairly fully 
utilised. If realisation of this rather 
obvious truth had not been injected 
into the conventional wisdom in the 
nick of time, there would have been 
a world slump soon after 1945 before 
war-destroyed continental Europe and 
Japan had recovered, and we would 
all have been Stalin's meat. Instead 
the capitalist world has just about 
trebled average living standards in 
little more than a generation. School¬ 
boys are now taught that we avoided 
slumps because Keynes wrote a great 
book in “ The General Theory”, which 
is bad luck on the few schoolboys who 
bother to read the book (here re¬ 
published as Volume VII, with Keynes’s 
private papers before and after it pub¬ 
lished for the first time in Volumes 
.XIII and XIV). Although rendered 
memorable by about 20 scattered 
passages of beautiful Keynesian prose, 
“Tht| General Theory” swamps its 
cent rti&Ap d simple thesis under a pains- 


slightiy wrong ways of saying things, 
and then demolishes them in favour 
of what is only a slightly different and 
not always much less muddling way of 
saying them. Nobody can read most 
of this epoch-making book with pleasure 
or intellectual profit today unless he 
is the sort of pervert who likes to watch 
an eagle laboriously and cruelly hunting 
flies. Keynes himself wrote the best 
critique of “The General Theory” just 
before publication, in a letter to Richard 
Kahn: 

I am in the stage of not liking my book very 
much. It all seems very angry and much ado 
about a matter much simpler than I make it 
appear. Hawlrcy's comments indicate that 
he hasn't the faintest idea what I’m driving at. 

Two questions stand out: (1) why did 
Keynes think he could best get over his 
simple and rather obviously correct 
views in this convoluted way? and 
(2), even more interestingly, why on 
earth did this method succeed? 

Researchers will use these massive 
tomes to write more misleading mono¬ 
graphs on the development of Keynes’s 
ideas, but in reality those ideas changed 
much less than he always pretended: 
or rather he had an exceptionally 
rigorous definition of what constituted 
changes in rational partial belief (indeed 
he wrote his fellowship dissertation on 
this, here republished as Volume VIII). 
From Keynes’s entry into serious public 
life in around 1913 he nearly always 



» 

gave broadly the right economic advic 
Early in the 1914-18 war he renden 
great service, but towards the wai 
end and at Versailles he was sid 
tracked to balance of payments at 
reparations problems (which he regard 
economically, while politicians treat 
them asininely). He flounced out 
despair at all politicians, and then f 
a decade and a half became rather t 
obsessed in intellectual small-talk wi 
clever fellow dons at Cambridge. 

This was a time when moneta 
economists, thanks to Fisher’s pionet 
ing and Dennis Robertson’s sophistic 
tion, had already judged trade cy< 
policies broadly aright, but Keyr 
enjoyed mutually hair-splitting arg 
ments with Robertson, who was the o 
contemporary of his mettle. Also Keyr 
despaired of getting bankers alone 
counter the trade cycle after he h 
rightly warned that restrictive Fedc 
Reserve policies in 1928 would bri 
the American crash in 1929, but w 
snubbed for doing so. W. Randol 
Burgess answered that Governor Strci 
had “found so many points where 
believes either your facts or your cc 
elusions are wrong that, with I 
limited strength, it would be too mu 
of a task to attempt a reply”. In ni 
monetary economics the adversary > 
trade cycle policy was old Profess 
Pigou, who by now was writing “simp 
nonsense”. Keynes’s supporters we 
the “Cambridge circus” of young 
economists who idolised him, and fr j 
whose work he borrowed gracious 
(probably putting too much weight 
Kahn’s ingenious discovery of t 
“multiplier”). The circus was the m< 
brilliant group of young economi 
ever assembled anywhere. Today m< 
of them are the leaders of the Briti 
economic profession, which is not t 
most brilliant anywhere. One trout 
may be that during youth they fell 
love with small textual criticism, li 
querulous dons, as they soared besi 
their great eagle in his fly-hunt. 

“The General Theory” was publish 
in February, 1936, and advertised 
Keynes as “an attempt by an econora 
to bring to an issue the deep div 
gences of opinion between fellow ecor 
mists which have for the time bei 
almost destroyed the practical influei 
of economic theory, and will, until tl 
are resolved, continue to do so”. 1 
gentle Dennis Robertson complain 
with unusual asperity that he was 
creasing the “educational disadvantaj 
of the present tendency ... to ex, 
geratc differences and represent 
knowledge as brand new—it does 
breed a scientific spirit but the rever 
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rthodoxies for fear of being out of 
ishion”. Pigou’s predominant reaction, 
lid Keynes, was “that of a sixth-form 
oy who had been cheeked”. And yet 
The General Theory” is now held 
ycrywhere to have justified its own 
parvellous peroration: 

The ideas of economists and political philoso¬ 
phers, both when they are right and when 
they are wrong, are more powerful than is 
commonly understood. Indeed the world is 
ruled by little else. Practical men, who believe 
themselves to be quite exempt from any intel¬ 
lectual influences, are usually the slaves of 
some defunct economist. Madmen in auth¬ 
ority, who hear voices in the air, are distilling 
their frenzy from some academic scribbler of 
a few years back. I am sure that the power of 
vested interests is vastly exaggerated com¬ 
pared with the gradual encroachment of ideas. 
Not, indeed, immediately, but after a certain 
interval; for in the field of economic and 
political philosophy there are not many who 
are influenced by new theories after they are 
twenty-five or thirty years of age, so that the 
ideas which civil servants and politicians and 
even agitators apply to current events are not 
likely to be the newest. But, soon or late, it 
is ideas, not vested interests, which are 
^ dangerous for good or evil. 

ijwhy did the book appear to move 
ibuntains, more than Keynes’s three 
sevjpus books on money (which had 
aid' much of the same thing more 
unpJy) and his superb essays and news- 
aper articles (which had said it more 
Iramatically)? The establishment was 
lot really converted to Keynesianism 
iy the new definitions of the marginal 
Efficiency of capital, and liquidity pre¬ 
ference, and the employment function 
pjhich the establishment did not under- 
fcnd) in “The General Theory”. It was 
:onvcrted by events. The New Deal 
ras succeeding in America. Hitler was 
ipending Germany out of unemploy¬ 
ment, Keynes himself introduced 
tational income accounting into war- 
economics, so people found it con¬ 
venient to say that they had been 
onverted to logical policies by the last 
wok which they knew he had written. 
Since the war the conventional un¬ 
wisdom that opposed Keynesianism in 
he 1930s has slowed other logical 
ivances. But events have brought, or 
ill bring, conversion in time, because 
he establishment has now learned 
lot to stick by budget surpluses and 
xed exchange rates and planners’ 
misconceptions much later than 5 
minutes to 12. In Keynes’s day they 
were in danger of waiting until 5 
minutes past 12, so it was vital that 
e was there to rescue us by throwing 
iis beautiful balls of fire. He became 
he most important figure in the short 
msiory of political economy by giving 
xcitement and dignity and (probably 
last important) learqed codification 
m the great minority cause of quanti- 
ed common sense. 


Oxford grandchild 

THE OXFORD BOOK OF 
CHILDREN'S VERSE 

Chosen and edited by Iona and Peter 
Opie. 

Oxford University Press. 439 pages. 
£2.25. _ 

This book contains, as its collaters 
typically put it in a charming and en¬ 
lightening preface, “that small satchel¬ 
ful of verse whose existence constitutes 
one of the pleasing advantages of being 
born to the English tongue”. Their aim 
was not to be original, although by going 
back, where possible, to the original print- 
ingthey have not only striven for accuracy 
but restored stanzas often forgotten (who, 
for example, is familiar with the nine 
that follow the well-known first verse 
of Wesley’s “Gentle Jesus”?). Like 
Palgrave, when he amassed his “Golden 
Treasury”, they seem to regard their 
fittest readers as “those who love poetry 
so well" that they can offer them “noth¬ 
ing not already known and valued”. 
They have cut, where it seemed an 
extract could stand on its own, but 
they have omitted nothing on the 
grounds that it is over-familiar; with a 
fine historical perspective, they have 
even included pieces (such as “Christo¬ 
pher Robin is saying his prayers”) at 
present rather badly bruised. Cliches, 
after all, fade; and “children, despite 
their cheerful pretensions to the con¬ 
trary, have not been born with the 
knowledge of former generations 
already in their heads.” 

The exclusions are determined more 
by the selectors’ resolution to make 
this a repository for classics written 
specifically for children, and therefore 
a source-book for an appreciation of this 
art form. 'That immediately knocks out 
almost all nursery rhymes and tradi¬ 
tional ballads, “while the renowned 
nonsense songs of the seventeenth 
century were designed for tipplers 
rather than toddlers”. Until the middle 
of the eighteenth century, little but 
exhortation was written specifically for 
the young, while some verse coyly 
addressed to children was, as the Opies 
pertinently observe, really intended 
to flatter or propitiate the parents. But 
the anthology contains a very respect¬ 
able proportion of medieval, sixteenth 
and seventeenth-century verse, from 
Chaucer to Nathaniel Crouch. (The 
arrangement is chronological, but 
based not on poets’ birthdays but on 
printing dates; that enables the large 
slice of anonymous verse to be scattered 
more intelligently among the poets.) 
The selection ranges well into the twen¬ 
tieth century, with Kipling, Walter 


de la Mare and Kenneth Grahame; but 
stops short, with typical Oxford caution, 
with Milne, T. S. Eliot and one verse 
by Ogden Nash. Half a millennium is 
covered, by well over 300 poems, and 
the choice could only be faulted by the 
excessively querulous: the notes are 
kept to the end, but are full and un¬ 
patronising, and the price is reasonable. 
'The result should be, as the Opies 
hope, “a companion to the mature of 
all ages, however young.” 

The psycho-scientist 

THE COLLECTED WORKS OF C. G. 
JUNG: VOLUME 2. EXPERIMENTAL 
RESEARCHES; LETTERS, VOLUME 
1,1906-1950 

Selected and edited by Gerhard Adler 
in collaboration with Aniela Jaffe. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 662 and 
622 pages. £7.50 each. 


The volume on Jung's experimental 
researches is the seventeenth to appear 
in the series of his collected works— 
now complete except for miscellany, 
bibliography and index volumes. T he 
experiments were published between 
1904 and 1910, when Jung was in his 
early 30s, and in them he developed 
his word association techniques for the 



The Chinese in South-East Asia 

Garth Alexander 

A radical and cogent new 
assessment of the Overseas 
Chinese and their role as racial 
scapegoats in the politics of 
South-East Asia. 

In disturbing detail the author 
describes how racial fears of the 
‘Jews of the East' have been 
deliberately confused with the 
‘Red Peril' of communist China 
- in such a way that world peace 
has been,and may st ill be, in 
danger. 

3.50 Illustrated 

Macdonald 



Jung: unconscious inspiration 


study of unconscious complexes. They 
are an ingenious application of scientific 
method and measurement to the eluci¬ 
dation of Freud’s early work: psycho¬ 
analysis has seldom been so near the 
mainstream of scientific research in 
psychiatry as it was when Jung tackled 
it in Zurich. 

The work made the unconscious a 
living creative presence for Jung, con¬ 
tributed to the study of diagnosis in 
psychiatry and gave him impeccable 
credentials as a scientist, on which 
he was to rely a great deal in later life 
when hurt by accusations of obscurity. 
The word association tests (“I am going 
to say a word and you are to reply with 
the first word that comes into your 
mind”) entered popular conceptions of 
psychiatry in shaggy dog stories, army 
reminiscences ana novels, and cropped 
up again, for example, in Graham 
Greene’s autobiography, when the 
schoolboy Greene was sent for psycho¬ 
therapy. Yet the tests have long been a 
byway and rarity in actual psycho¬ 
therapeutic practice, and this republica¬ 
tion is of interest mainly in recalling 
early classical experiments. 

A frequent theme in the volume of 
letters is for Jung to protest that he 
does not speculate in public but is 
merely an empirical scientist. Corres¬ 
pondents constantly try to engage him 
in debate on faith, only to be told “I 
don’t preach; 1 try to establish psycho¬ 
logical facts”. The unconscious he 
clearly regarded as having been 
established empirically, and even the 
collective unconscious he regards as 
evident in his comparative studies of 
symbolism in religion, myth, dreams 
and alchemy. The unconscious is like 
the richest of living, fascinating 
mysteries to him: creative, a rich source 
of inspiration, rather than the dungeon 
of Freud’s conception. 

Jung’s letters written before the age 
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of 75 are now all published; but another 
volume is still to follow, and the 
important correspondence with Freud 
will appear separately. The extra¬ 
ordinarily difficult task of preparing 
editorial notes on all the allusions, 
both to people and to esoteric snippets 
of fact culled from every century of the 
last 2,500 years, has been magnificently 
accomplished by Mr Gerhard Adler. No 
praise is too high for him. And the 
translation is nowhere noticeable. 

In the letters we can see behind 
Jung’s reluctance to display his deepest 
beliefs in his writings and he reveals 
his continuing Christian, but very 
tolerant, faith. Yet: “I hold every 
religious position in high esteem but 
draw an inexorable dividing line 
between the content of belief and the 
requirements of science. 1 consider it 
unclean to confuse these incommen- 
surabies”. There is no end to the 
paradoxes in the personality of this 
complex great man. Touchy about his 
scientific credentials, he yet is almost 
naive about the claims of spiritualistic 
mediums. He asks for statistics in the 
study of astrology but meanwhile uses 
horoscopes to help in diagnosing 
patients. He believes that the sou 
influences the unconscious of a nation 
and that complexes start before birth. 

But again and again, Jung touches 
the heart. In one letter of condolence he 
writes: “Now he has vanished and 
stepped outside time, as ail of us will do 
after him. Life, so-called, is a short 
episode between two great mysteries, 
which yet are one. 1 cannot mourn the 
dead. They endure but we pass over”. 
In another: “The dissolution of our 
time-bound form in eternity brings no 
loss of meaning. Rather does the little 
finger know itself a member of the 
hand”. 

Pomp and 
craftsmanship 

LATE NINETEENTH-CENTURY ART 

Edited by Hans Jurgen Hansen. 

David and Charles. 264 pages. 

£12.60. 

SICKERT ' 

By Wendy Baron. 

Phaidon. 404 pages. £18.50. 


A generation influenced by the poetic 
enthusiasms of Sir John Betjeman 
may find it hard to believe that their 
fathers and grandfathers derided Vic¬ 
torian style with such confidence. But 
there is nothing new about incon¬ 
stancy in critical values, only the speed 
at which the pendulum of taste now 
swings, from art nouveau one minute 
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to gothic revival the next Who wouh 
have foreseen, a mere decade ago, th< 
public outcry that now greets th, 
demolition of almost any Victorian 
building or the fancy prices being pak 
in the salerooms for quite averagi 
Victorian paintings? 

Nevertheless, many people still fine 
High Victorian one of the very fen 
styles they cannot really take. Whethei 
or not the book that Dr Hansen editec 
in 1970 in Germany, which now appear 
in an English translation, change 
anyone’s mind, it does help to examine 
the stuff in detail. In his preface tc 
this international survey of art, archil 
tecture and applied arts in the seconc 
half of the last century, Dr Hansei 
rightly calls it the pompous age:, whicl 
is equally descriptive of the Victoriai 
age in England, the second empire anc 
fin de siecle in France, or the griinder\ 
jahre in Germany. To mention only two 
of the eight contributors, the Victoria 
and Albert Museum’s Mr Hugh Wake¬ 
field wrote the chapter on ceramics awj 
M. Jean Selz, the Paris art historian: 
that on sculpture. 

The lavish illustrations (many in; 
colour) are a cheerful reminder of the! 
immense output of that age which used 
the new building materials (iron and 
steel, glass and later concrete) and the 
techniques of mass production to pro¬ 
vide cheap and plentiful pomp for the 
rising, self-confident middle classes. 
England led the way in neo-gothic, 
architecture, but France’s influent/ 
too, reached every other country IX 
Europe, helped by the writings of thej 
architect M. Viollet-le-Duc. 

Houses galore, city halls, castles, 
country houses, churches, museums, 
exhibition halls, railway stations: there 
seemed no end to the new buildings 
and to the new things which cluttered 
their insides, fussily and exuberantly 
often to the point of incongruity, and 
borrowed unashamedly from the past. 
Nothing was conceived of as purely 
functional: ornamentation was added 
purely for its own sake. Mosaic tile^f 
granite, coloured brickwork, alabaster 
gilding: all were used for resdess 
decoration. 

Even a book of this size can only 
scratch the ground. Followers of 
English Victorian architecture will he 
disappointed to find nothing about 
Butterfield, although Street, responsible 
for the London law courts, is mentioned. 
There is litde, too, about the salt-glazed 
stoneware of the Doulton artists which 
was the forerunner of modern decorative 
pottery. But there is a useful biblio¬ 
graphy for further reading about an 
age which is being rediscovered and 
revalued. .j 
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etch of genius: a Sickert 
It is instructive to turn from the 
mpter on painting, which discusses 
ie stylistic pluralism of the time- -just 
lagine pictures by Ingres, Turner, 
ossetti, Renoir, Burne-Jones and 
an Gogh side by side—to the new 
ajor study of Sickert. Despite the re- 
sessment of pre-Raphaelite paintings, 
.ost critics would say there were only 
vo English artists of unquestionable 
ature in the last century: Turner, 
ho died in 1851, and Sickert, who 
as born in 1860 but whose greatest 
intribution was to come in the twen- 
eth century. Sicken trained under 
'histler and caught from William 
lorris his insistence that the anist is 
rimarily a craftsman. But post- 
npressionism does not belong to the 
istory of Victorian painting: Sickert 
>und a way of painting that was suited 
> his own genius. 

Miss Wendy Baron has researched 
ito Sickert’s work for 15 years, tracing 
ie development of his work rather 
tan producing a biography or even 
isessing his place in English art. It 
as not been easy going, for Sickert, 
espite being a real professional, rarely 
ated his work. But few painters have 
een as articulate as he was: his private 
Drrespondence was voluminous. This 
a scholarly, but very readable, book, 
hich includes a full-scale catalogue 
lisonae. But alas, although some 300 
orks are illustrated, there are no 
dour plates. To conclude on a mun- 
ane note, a record price for a Sickert 
as set up at Christie’s last week: 
15,750 for a small and early painting 
f Dieppe. 


In place of mind 

THE CONSCIOUS BRAIN ” 

By Steven Rose. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 

351 pages. £4.95. 

This is a great nourishing sandwich of 
a book. The meat, a series of chapters 
on the structure and physiology of 
nervous systems, oit the evolution of 
the brain, its organisation, the most 
appropriate models, its modes of opera¬ 
tion, is richly satisfying. To explain 
complex ideas, to expound the merits 
of quite abstruse controversies and yet 
to remain lucid and intelligible to the 
general reader is a rare gift which Pro¬ 
fessor Rose quite clearly possesses. 

He is at his best in the chapter on 
memory. Anyone who is hazy about 
the experts’ up-to-date views—does 
memory lie in reverberating electric 
circuits, or in coding in RNA or pro¬ 
tein?- will be much enlightened. 
Naturally, McConnell’s chopped-up flat 
worms (which passed on their training 
to other worms that ate them) are 
dealt with. Throughout most of this 
part of the book the exposition is dis¬ 
passionate and the choice of examples 
unbiased, though here and there a hint 
of engagement can be detected (in a 
reference to Porton Down or a slap for 
Jensen). 

But the bread, the first chapter and 
the last two, is harder to chew. In part, 
this is because Professor Rose is dealing 
with more difficult and more abstract 
subjects: holism, reductionism, emer¬ 
gence, hierarchies; in part, because he 
is a biologist and, as he admits in a 
section on psychological disorders, 
sometimes off his home ground; but also 
in part because he becomes polemical. 

He acknowledges the huge scientific 
advances that reductionism has made 
possible but rejects explanations of 
human behaviour and experience that 
are based solely on molecular biology. 
He rejects what he calls the “chimpo- 
morphs”—Skinner, along with Lorenz, 
Morris and Ardrey. He rejects the 
machinomorphs, because the brain is 
much more than a computer. He rejects 
the holists and those who take refuge in 
freewill. He even rejects Freud. 

Whether or not he is fair to his Aunt 
Sallys, Professor Rose is a hard hitter 
and provides a highly entertaining 
show. But his own stance is not dear, 
except perhaps to the wholly initiated. 
He says that it is based on a system 
of hierarchies, “a version of what is 
known as the identity hypothesis”. 
He believes that consciousness is a 
function of the number of nerve cells 
and their richness of connection and 
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that man’s uniqueness resides in his 
social nature and in the range and 
extent of his power to communicate. 

In so wide-ranging a book there are 
bound to be some errors: Lord Brain 
was not a neurosurgeon but a neurolo¬ 
gist; Sherrington did his great work 
at Liverpool and Oxford, not at Cam¬ 
bridge; meprobamate is not Librium or 
Valium. And does a book by an English¬ 
man published in England have to be 
already in American English, replete 
with color, signaled, odor, behavior, 
overview and, again and again, mean¬ 
ingful? 

Anti-Norman 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF WILLIAM I 

By Maurice Ashley. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 224 pages. 
£2.65. 


Dr Ashley’s book is intended as an 
introduction to the reign of William 
the Bastard for an entirely non-specialist 
(one might even say an entirely unin¬ 
formed) audience. The aim is to present a 
vivid cameo of a reign, and to a lesser 
extent of an era, by means of three 
chapters of very highly compressed 
narrative, and five of description, 
heavily larded with illustrations of 
architecture, artefacts, and manuscripts. 
Of these three elements in the book, 
the first is moderately successful, the 
third rather less so, and the second an 
almost total failure. 

Dr Ashley’s account of William’s 
early life, the campaign of conquest 
and his subsequent career of opposition 
to revolts in England and on the con¬ 
tinent has the merits of simplicity and 
lucidity, and does go beyond the stan¬ 
dard textbooks in emphasising that the 
continental lands of the Norman empire 
remained at least as important to him in 
the last 20 years of his life as his more 
recent acquisitions across the channel. 
Even here, though, there are minor 
irritations which could have been 
avoided- why, for instance, was it 
necessary to resurrect the spectre of 
the “shield-wall” at the battle of 
Hastings, even in a modified form? 
The photographs are on the whole good, 
and well-chosen; but a great many of 
them illustrate items from a much 
later period of the middle ages than 
William’s own, a fact which is not 
always made clear in the captions. In a 
book intends! for a wide audience, this 
is a serioudmsfect. 

The bole’s real shortcomings, how¬ 
ever, arc in its descriptive chapters. Dr 
Ashley seems always to write as an out¬ 
sider, without realjfeeling for the 
springs of medieval Too often, 
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William, misunderstood 


indeed, as in his chapter on William 
and the church, his approach is so 
snide and insensitive as to give a 
thoroughly distorted picture. He seems 
to have an urge always to depreciate 
the motives and policies of the con¬ 
queror: it is particularly unfortunate 
that in his last chapter, on the achieve¬ 
ment of the conqueror, he relies so 
heavily on the views of Richardson 
and Sayles, whose enthusiastic denigra¬ 
tion of all things Norman has found 
little acceptance among other historians. 

Home sweet gnome 

THE VILLAGE IN THE CITY 

By Nicholas Taylor. 

Maurice Temple Smith. 240 pages. 
£2.50. 


It was high time somebody spoke up 
for British suburbia. Mr Nicholas 
Taylor has done so—eloquently, 
passionately and with learning. His 
gospel is the self-evident truth that 
the conventional suburban house with 
its own garden front and back is 
comfortably suited to family life and a 
decent degree of individual gnomcry. 
His villains are the municipal archi¬ 
tects who for years have been herding 
families into “housing” (not houses), 
which merely suits their post-Corbusian 
prejudices, the high densities laid down 
by planners and the techniques of 
large-scale building contracts. Their 
mistake, in human terms, is demon¬ 
strated by the lasting popularity of 
the older cottage-style council estates: 
the sort where many tenants are now 
keenly buying their houses, local 
politics permitting. 

The urban-rustic style which supplied 
Mr Osbert Lancaster with “Wimble¬ 
don Transitional”, “Stockbrokers’ 
Tudor”, and “By-pass Variegated”— 
in other words, conventional twentieth- 
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century suburban architecture—has 
lacked a serious historian. In his best- 
informed chapter Mr Taylor goes some 
way to make good this deficiency, 
tracing the revival of the English 
vernacular style well back before 
Norman Shaw, with whom most 
people who think about it at all 
imagine it began. There is a full-length 
book to be written about this some 
time, especially one which would 
carry the story through to the great 
private building boom of the 1920s 
and early 1930s. 

Unfortunately, in one central com-i 
parison Mr Taylor cheats. He cheats 
because the suburbs he knows and 
describes with most loving detail arc 
so old—late Victorian—as hardly to 
count as suburbs at all. To contrast 
these with postwar municipal fiats 
does not mean very much, except as an 
object lesson in how much better they 
have worn than such flats are ever 
likely to. But how well will contem¬ 
porary speculation-built suburbs sutl 
vive, compared with Victorian ones.' 
A study of modern private estates is the 
dimension lacking in this book— largely 
because there are few sources to draw 
on (nothing to compare with Herbert 
Gans’s “The Lcvittowners”, for 
example). Such studies that do exist 
suggest that these estates are just as 
segregated in class and age structure 
as new council housing. 

The author, who as well as being a 
journalist and architectural historiaf 
is Labour chairman of the planning 
committee of the London borough of 
I^ewisham, has a genuine personal 
concern for finding ways of meeting 
people’s real needs and priorities when 
their homes and neighbourhoods arc 
built or redeveloped or modernised. 
He charts some of the well-known 
failures of “public participation”, but 
without offering any very new alter¬ 
natives. If all local politicians were as 
sympathetic and perceptive as he, none 
would be needed. 

Bigheads _ 

MAN'S PLACE: INTELLIGENCE IN 
DOLPHINS, WHALES 
AND HUMANS 

By Karl-Erik Fichtelius and 
Sverre Sjolander. 

Gollancz. 205 pages. £2.60. _ 

A vaguely disquieting biological-ethical 
debate has been running for perhaps 
two decades which goes roughly as 
follows: dolphins, whales and indeed 
even elephants have bigger, heavier and 
more complicated brains than man, 
so does it follow that they are clevereS 
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than we are? Most of the arguments 
uid evidence are summarised here in 
i way that creates the ideal introduction 
to anyone coming late to the argument 
ind, for the first 100 pages, much is begin¬ 
ners’ stuff about the human brain 
ind how it works and the whale brain 
and how that works. There is dis¬ 
appointingly little about the elephant 
and its brain because elephants are 
out of fashion. 

About two-thirds of the way through, 
the authors leave these nursery slopes 
and try to answer their own question: 
what do dolphins and whales use their 
massive brains for? They do not believe 
that nature builds redundancy into a 
system; nor do they think it reasonable 
to assume that a dolphin started out 
with a huge brain (or that man did) 
and subsequently found out what 
to do with it. They believe that the 
brains developed to their respective 
sizes because the species could not 
otherwise survive. They argue that life 
beneath water is so complicated, and 
jfie business of finding food and com¬ 
pany of their own kind so difficult for 
mammals that have opted for the life 
of a fish, that they had to develop 
exaggeratedly big brains to cope. 

whales (dolphins are really little 
1 whales) rely on echo-sounding for almost 
everything that they do—navigation, 
hunting, mating—which could requires 
brain large enough to hold a data bank of 
staggering proportions to sort out the 
^signals coming back into the brain 
arid to home in on the right ones. 
rt( need not, therefore, follow that their 
bigger brains are necessarily of a higher 
order of intelligence than man’s smaller 
[one, and the ethical questions raised 
by man’s hunting down possibly 
superior beings in order to can them 
as pet food, or train them to perform 
circus tricks, become rather easier to 
live with. The hypothesis is a com¬ 
forting one, but it is still only a 
hypothesis. 

^Vlary Ann 

GEORGE ELIOT AND HER WORLD 

By Marghanita Laski. 

Thamesand Hudson. 128 pages. 

£2.25. 


If this book had been called “Mary 
/Inn Evans and her world”, the title 
would have indicated accurately its 
scope and merits; but it would have 
meant nothing to most of those who 
will be attracted to a well-documented 
picture-book about “George Eliot”. 
There must be a substantial public 
that welcomes this handsome series 
of cheap, well-researched and well- 
\ 


written biographical studies. But it can 
only be a rather idle curiosity that will be 
gratified by photographs of objects once 
associated with a famous writer—a 
china pug, a reading lamp, a concert 
programme. Even the reproductions 
of amateurish portrait sketches, and 
pictures of the houses inhabited or 
frequented by the Warwickshire girl, 
the Ixmdon journalist, the travelled 
novelist, do nothing to illuminate the 
genius of George Eliot. They help, 
however, to consolidate our impression 
of a woman whose independence of 
mind and passionate temperament were 
truly exceptional; and it could be argued 
that had Marian Evans (she came to 
prefer that version of her baptismal 
name) never become George Eliot, her 
life would have been worth writing for 
its psychological interest. 

A definitive life of the great writer 
has been written, quite recently, by 
Professor Gordon Haight, to whose 
scholarship Miss Laski naturally pays 
tribute. His is a very readable, though 
massive, biography. Miss Laski’s work¬ 
manlike account of the life-history, with 
its scrapbook pictures, may whet the 
appetite of those who would be 
reluctant to tackle anything formidable. 

Her portrait of George Eliot is by 
no means Haltering. The very high- 
minded moral tone that pervades 
George Eliot’s novels might lead one 
to expect rather more nobility of 
behaviour than is to be found in the 
life. She was a woman of great courage, 
and her powerful intellect, so highly 
cultivated, won her the respect of many 
Victorian worthies, of whom Herbert 
Spencer was her most fervent admirer. 
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But her emotional dependence was 
extraordinary, at first on female friends, 
then on men who were rarely her equals 
in distinction. She could inspire great 
devotion, in men and women alike, 
but she had her full share of egotism 
and a greater regard for approbation 
than might have been guessed, had 
not so many letters survived. 

Conversation piece 

COMMUNICATION IN MEDICINE 

By C. M. Fletcher. 

Nuffield Provincial Hospitals Trust. 

121 pages. £1.50. 


The most common criticism directed at 
doctors is their failure to tell their 
patients what they want to know. In 
this exceptionally lucid Rock Carling 
monograph Dr Charles Fletcher dis¬ 
cusses the subject of communication 
from several aspects: in the consulting 
room and at the bedside, including the 
bedside of the dying; within the hospital 
as an organisation; beiween doctors 
inside the hospital and those outside; 
between health educators and those 
they want to educate; between doctors 
and the public at large about disease 
and its treatment; between doctors and 
the mass media. 

Dr Fletchei is particularly well fitted 
to have undertaken this monograph 
because of his long experience in 
making television programmes on 
medicine intelligible and interesting 
to the layman. As secretary to the 
committee on smoking and health of 
the Royal College of Physicians, and 
chairman of ASH (Action on Smoking 
and Health), he is equally aware of 
the limitations of publicity in trying 
to persuade people to stop doing some¬ 
thing they enjoy. He acknowledges 
that doctors are probably the worst 
communicators of all lime (though 
perhaps not so bad as they used to be), 
not only because they have not acquired 
the technique, but also because full 
discussion- - either with a patient or 
with the public - -is against the medical 
tradition. 

On the other hand, Dr Fletcher 
realises that the fault does not lie only 
on the doctors’ side. Patients often 
fail to listen, refuse to take the drugs 
prescribed and accept advice from 
relatives and friends instead. The press, 
too, sometimes acts irresponsibly - 
notably in the pill scare at the end 
of 1969. And at a conference organised 
by the King’s Fund Centre last year 
for journalists and hospital board 
information officers to discuss mutual 
problems not one representative from 
the daily press turned up. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Univarsity of Southampton 

Lectureship in Accounting or 
Economics 

Applications are invited tor a new 
post of Lecturer, from October. 1973. 
in the Department ot Economics 
which is responsible for the study 
of Economics. Commerce and 
Accountancy. It is hoped to appoint 
a candidate whose interests lie in 
the areas of Business Economics or 
Accounting or who shows a willing¬ 
ness to develop interests in these 
fields, but other candidates will be 
considered. The Appointing Com¬ 
mittee will take account not only 
of candidates' potential teaching 
ability but also of his enthusiasms 
and achievements or potential in the 
prosecution of research. Salary will 
be in the range E1764-E4299. 
Candidates who have applied for 
posts previously advertised in the 
Department and who wish to be 
considered for this post are asked 
to indicate this to the Deputy 
Secretary. Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Deputy Secretary's 
Section (ext 731), The University, 
Southampton S09 5NH. to whom 
applications (7 copies from UK 
applicants) should be sent not later 
than 31 May. 1973. Please quote 
reference E/629/A. 


University of Bristol 

Lectureship in Economics 

The Department of Economics 
invites applications for a Lectureship 
in the field of Macroeconomica. The 
Lectureship is tenable from 1 st 
August, 1973 at a salary within the 
scale £1764 to £4143. according 
to qualifications and experience. 
Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Secretary. University Senate 
House. Bristol BS8 1TH, to whom 
applications should be sent by 
25th May (Please quote reference 
EB.) 


NALGO requires a RE¬ 
SEARCH ASSISTANT to 
work on pay. economics 
and industrial relations 
matters." Salary £ 1803- 
£2100 + £144 London 

weighting. Details and 
application form from the 
General Secretary. NALGO 
House. 8 Harewood Row. 
London NW1 6SO. Closing 
date 4th June 1973 


Qiwm Elizabeth College 

(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
CAMPDEN HILL ROAD. W8 7AH 

Graduate in one of the Socu 
Sciences is required for two day 
a weak to act as Course Tutor to 
group of overseas students studyin 
for s postgraduate Diploma in Horn 
Economics related to Communii 
Development. Apply, stating agi 
qualifications, experience, and th 
name of two referees, to the Colleg 
Secretary (E). not later than 6t 
June. 




Univarsity Collage of 
North Walee, Bangor 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
Senior Research iff/low m the 
Centre for Social and Economic 
Research. Ahmadu Bello 
University. Zaria. Nigeria 
Applications are invited for a new 
post established in co-operation 
with the Inter-University Council 
for Higher Education Overseas to 
assist overseas universities. The 
appointment will be for five years, 
terminable by six months' notice 
by either side The person appointed 
will be a full member of the staff 
of the Department of Economics in 
the University College of North 
Wales, Bangor, in which he will 
serve on home duties with the status 
and salary of a Lecturer. After a 
short initial period at Bangor he will 
serve for foui years as Senior 
Research Fellow in the newly 
established Centre for Social and 
Economics Research at Ahmadu 
Bello University Zaria. Nigeria, with 
the status and salary of a Senior 
Lecturer. In addition the post is 
covered by the provisions of the 
Brit sh Expatriates Supplementation 
Scheme. 

Candidates should be Economists 
with e good degree. They will lie 
expected to have substantial re¬ 
search experience, supported by 
suitable publications. Knowledge ot 
economic and social problems in 
West Africa is desirable. 

Salary will be on the scale £1764- 
£4299 

Further particulars of this post may 
be obtained from the Secretary 
and Registrar, and applications (fMI 
copies) giving details of age. quali¬ 
fications. experience and Publications 
together with the n«hea and 
addresses of three referees, should 
be sent to reach the Secretary and 
Registrar. University College of 
North Wales. Bangor, by 12th 
June. 1973. ^ 


Interim Statement for half year 
to 31st March 1973 (unaudited) 


Six months Six months 
to 31.3.73 to 31.3.72 

Year to 
30.9.72 


£000 

£000 

£000 

Rent and other income 

18,345 

14,261 

30,383 

Net Revenue before 
taxation 

7,334 

6,497 

13,578 

Available for ordinary 
dividends 

3,595 

3,551 

7,392 

Earnings per ordinary share 

4.34p* 

3.64p 

7.67p 

Interim Dividend payable 

1 st October 1973 

1.25p** 

1.75p 

5.5p 


* calculated after 45% U.K. taxation 
charge and allowing 15% imputed 
tax credit 

* * equivalent to 1.79p per share 

inclusive of full tax credit 


An interim statement will be posted to shareholders on 6th June 1973 


MEPC Limited 

Head office: Brook House, 113 Park Lane, London W1Y 4AY 

01 -629 9022 
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ECONOMIST 

A research unii hat been set up within Consumers' Association 
(publishers of Which?) to provide the Government with advice and 
rasearch into tha effect of the EEC secondary legislation and 
policies on the UK consumer. 

The Economist will work on any project involving EEC economics 
policies, e.g. competition, credit, prices. This will involve desk 
research, discussions with consumer organisations, industry and 
government, and tha writing of a report for eventual submission to 
the appropriate Government department. 

Tha successful applicant must have a degree in economics and two 
or three years' working experience (preferably in an area 
affected by Govemmental/European policies). A knowledge of 
French and/or German (for reading purposes) would be a distinct 
advantage. Initially this post will be on a contract basis 

Salary: not less than £2450 per annum: Lunch Allowance; five weeks' 
annual holiday. 

Please apply to the Person n el Officer, Consumers' Association. 
14 Buckingham Street. London, WC2N 6DS. Tel. 01-83S 1222. 


3MPANY STATEMENT 


MUOR PENSION HIND 

(Assets over £750 million) 

INVESTMENT ANALYST 

with a flair for equities. 

The candidate should be able to interpret balance 
sheets and provide market assessments. Familiarity 
with Stock Exchange procedures and Institutional 
Investment experience will be an advantage. 

An attractive salary will be offered in the light of the 
successful candidate's experience. The appointment 
is superannuable. 

Please apply with full details to Mr. H. R. Jenkins. 
F.R.I.C.S., Director of Investments. National 
Coal Board Investments Branch, Chancery 
House. Chancery Lane. London WC2A 1SH. 

Applications should be marked "ANALYST” on top 
left-hand corner of envelope. 



l^ubson’slkiJ Company, 

INCORPORATED 2 MAY. 1670 

Extracts from the Directors' Report 


Are you a Graduate or a 
Part Qualified Accountant? 

We require an assistant to work in 
our Financial Intelligence Unit which 
deals with Budgetary Planning, 
appraisal of projects, development 
and application of modern financial 
methods and the design of manage 
merit in*ormation 

Previous experience in work of this 
nature would be an advantage 
Graduates should be qualified m 
either mathematics, economics or 
statistics Salary (within range). 


The Annusl General Meeting of Hudson’s 
Bay Company was held in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada, on May 15. 

The following are extracts from the 
Directors' report to shareholders circulated 
with the Accounts for the financial year 
ended January 31. 1973. 

The Company achieved substantial in¬ 
creases in sales and earnings during the 
year. The earnings were up by 17-6% to a 
record of $ 1 -16 per share. 

Subsequent to the year end, the Company 
entered into an agreement of major im¬ 
portance for the future under which it will 
acquire a substantial minority interest in 
Siebens Oil & Gas Ltd. subject to the satis¬ 
faction of certain conditions. 

Earnings. Net earnings were $15,654,000, 
compared to $13,313,000 for the previous 
year. Earnings before taxes were $27,379,000, 
as against $23,111,000 the year before. 

Dividends. A half-yearly dividend of 28c per 
share has been declared, an increase of 2c 
per share over the previous two years. 

Sales. ■ Sales increased by 203% to 
$672,157,000. Retail sales were ahead 22-3%. 
In addition, fur consignment sales were 
$131,666,000, an increase of 20-5%. 

Retail Stores. The Company’s increase in 
retail sales of 22-3% reflects the sales 
volumes of new stores which exceeded ex- 
pectatkmsi the improved performance of 


existing stores and the inclusion of Frcimans’ 
sales for a full year. 

The accelerated expansion program, which 
commenced in 1970, continued during the 
year with the opening of five major stores. 
Ten principal store openings are planned for 
the next three years. 

Fur. The record profit from fur operations in 
1972 was the result of rising prices and strong 
demand for practically all types of fur 
throughout the year. 

The merger of Hudson’s Bay Company Fur 
Sales Limited and Aiming, Chadwick and 
River Limited in June 1972 will consolidate 
London’s position in the international fur 
market. The new company, Hudson’s Bay 
and Annings Limited, is 59% owned by Hud¬ 
son’s Bay Company. 

Wholesale. It was another year of growth 
for the department with sales increasing 13-3%. 

Natural Resources. Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas 
Company Limited, in which Hudson's Bay 
Company holds 21-2% of the common shares, 
again achieved new highs in operating 
volumes, revenues, cash generation and net 
earnings, and further enlarged its spending 
on exploration activities. 

Outlook. We anticipate the Canadian 
economy will experience a good rate of 
growth in 1973 and that your Company will 
continue to share in this growth on an im¬ 
proving basis. 


£2532- £2805 me. 
Application forms available from 
The London Borough of Hackney. 
Chief Executive & Town Clerk. 
Town Hall. London E8 1EA (tel: 
01 986 3123. ext 314). quoting 
reference E. returnable by 4th 
June. 1973 

University of Birmingham 

CENTRE FOR RUSSIAN AND EAST 
EUROPEAN STUDIES 
Social end Economic History of the 
USSR during industrialisation 
11929-19361 

Applications are invited for the post 
of SENIOR RESEARCH ASSOCIATE 
and for two posts of RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE in connexion with this 
project, which is to be supported 
by the Social Science Research 
Council, it is hoped to appoint one 
statistician, one political scientist 
or sociologist, and one economic 
historian or economist. For all posts 
a competent knowledge of Russian 
and a good grounding in ihe problems 
of Soviet history ars essential. These 
are three-year appointments tenable 
from 1st October 1973. 

Salary scales: Senior Research 
Associate. £2079-£2874 p.a.: 

Research Associate. £1419-£2079 
p.a. f FSSU. 

Further particulars from the 
Assistant Registrar (RS), University 
of Birmingham. P.O. Box 363, 
Birmingham Bib 2TT, lo whom 
applications (five copies), including 
names of three referees, should 
be sent by 1 Bth June 1973. 

Please quote reference RM7. 
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THE SCOTTISH COUNCIL 

(DEVELOPMENT & INDUSTRY) 

DIRECTOR 
OF RESEARCH UNIT 

The Council is appointing a Director of its research 
unit, which is involved in the formulation of policies 
(for example, regional; communications; growth 
strategies associated with oil and deepwater re¬ 
sources); in the support of the Council’s executive 
activities (for example, economic intelligence; market 
development; attraction of industry); and in com¬ 
missioned work (for example, market surveys). 

It is intended to expand the present research unit, 
and the appointment is a senior one: preferred age 
30 to 40. Qualifications: good economics degree, 
experience in industry, commerce and/or consultancy. 

Applications, which should be submitted by 31st 
May 1973 should be made to the Administration 
Manager, The Scottish Council (Development and 
Industry), 1 Castle Street, Edinburgh EH2 3AJ. 


BROWN BROTHERS 
& ALBANY LTD. 

A record of progress 
since the merger 


Profits 171% higher: further 
record expected in 1973 

1970 1971 1972 

Profit after Loan Stock Interest but before 
tax (LOGO'S) 1.574 2,070 2.432 

Profit after tax and minority interests 

(LOGO'S) 938 1,284 1.534 

Earnings per Share - Undiluted' 7.62p 3.51 p 3.90p 

Earnings per Shan) fully Oilutod* 1.97p 2.71 p 3.13p 

Dividends pei Share' 0.875p 1.50p 1.67fip 

Return on Capital Employed 15.4% 20.3% 20.4% 

' Adjusted for subdivision of share capital and 
capitalisation issue in 1972. 

A copy of the Report and Accounts and the statement of the joint 
Chairmen. Mr W A.Stenson and Mr. A. R.Knight. may be obtained 
from the Company Secretary. Brown Brothers & Albany Ltd.. 
Great Eastern House , Edinburgh Way. Harlow. Essex CM20 2BN 
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HMSO 

Marketing 

Director 

(Publishing) 

£5000- £6000p.a. 

A new post is to be created in Her Majesty’s Stationery Office for a 
senior marketing executive. His main task will be to develop the 
market for HMSO publications and to overhaul the Internal 
organisation which services it. This challenging assignment will 
involve a fundamental re-appraisal of the publications marketing 
organisation, review of the level and application of expenditure 
on sales promotion and publicity, use of media and sales points 
and strengthening of relations with the book trade. 

The new Marketing Director will be a senior member of the 
management team responsible for the planning, production and 
distribution of ail HMSO publications; about 6,500 titles with a 
face value turnover of £6 million are issued each year. Within this 
team he will have a special responsibility for the development of 
marketing considerations in publishing policy and for the 
marketing in this country of UN, UNESCO, OECD, European 
Community and other international agencies' publications. He 
will also be responsible for the operation of HMSO's own points 
of sale. 

The successful candidate is likely to be an experienced 
publishing executive with a flair for marketing, perhaps in the 
30-40 age bracket, looking for a new area of publishing in which 
to develop his talents and make his breakthrough Into senior 
management. This is a unique opportunity to work for the UK's 
largest publisher in a specialised sphere with unusual marketing 
problems. A salary of £5000 minimum or up to £6000 for a 
candidate with appropriate experience and qualifications is 
offered. 

The post will be based in London although some travel within 
the UK will be necessary. Initially it will be a 3 year contract 
although it may be extended thereafter by agreement. 

For an application form (to be returned by 11th June) please 
write to Mr. K. S. Kemp, Establishments Division, Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office, Sovereign House, St. Georges Street, Norwich, 
NOR 76A, or telephone him on Norwich 22211, ext. 7297. 



uraaimi economist for 
Forecasting and Planning, 

The BRITISH NON-FERROUS 
METALS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
needs e young man or woman In 
its Industrial Studies Group, coif 
sidering medium- and long-term 
developments in the extraction, 
manufacturing and markating oi 
metals and metal products and 
relating the use of theee and 
competitive materials to globd 
economic and sociological corJ 
ditions. I 


The post would be at the new mill 
centre in Wantage. Berks, and VAe 
salary in the range El800 to 
£2500. 


Write summarising qualification! 
and experience to THE SECRETARY. 
BNFMRA. Euston Street, London 
NW1 2EU. 


Univsrsity of Exstsr 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
(Agricultural Economics) ^ 

Investigational Officer/ 
Investigational Assistant I f 


Applications are invited for this 
post from candidates with a degree 
or diploma in Agriculture. Horn 
culture. Agricultural Economics or 
Economics, or alternatively practical 
experience in one or more of these 
fields of work Duties include the 
collection end analysis of farm 
records end the subsequent prepara 
tion of reports. 

Salary scale: 

Investigational Assistant 
C1580-E1685 per snnum 
Investigational Officer: £17 
£159—E2556-E2715 per annul 

Further particulars may be obtains 
from the Secretary of the University, 
Northcote House, The Queen’s 
Drive. Exeter EX4 4QJ, to whom 
applications should be forwarded 
(four copies, overseas candidate! 
one copy) by not later than 18tt 
June, 1973. Please quote reference 
number 1/33/7067. 



Leads Polytechnic 

DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT 
AND BUSINESS STUDIES 


Senior Lecturer or Lecturer II in 
ECONOMICS 

To teach on courses including B A 
(Hons). HND (sandwich and full 
time). DMS (sandwich and full-time 
and Diploma in Personnel Manage 
mant (full-time). Applicants ahouli 
have a good first degree in Economic 
and preferably some teaching an 
or industrial experience. 

Salary scales (under review): 
Lecturer II- -£2355-£30B3. 

Senior Lecturer—£3131-C3495 (“ 
-£3768. 


Details and application forma from 
the Academic Office. Laeds Pow 
technic. Celverley Street, Lead) 
LSI 3HE. Applications should “ 
submitted to the Academic Office 
to arrive not later than 18th May 
1973. 




appointments 


University of N«w England 

An Ml DALE, NEW SOUTH WALES 
Applications are invited for the 
following positions: 

LECTURERS IN ECONOMICS: 
Applicants should possess a higher 
degree in Economics, or comparable 
experience, end be well versed in 
the mein branches of modem eco¬ 
nomic theory- Appointees will be 
encouraged to develop their own 
special interests in senior under¬ 
graduate and/or postgraduate courses 
(there is at present particular scope 
for work in Labour Economics end 
the History of Economic Thought). 
Appointees may be required, in any 
y'ipademic year, to teach micro¬ 
economics or macroeconomics at 
first-year level: for this purpose the 
ability to lecture lucidly before large 
classes is essential. 

Overseas candidates may apply for 
either short-term (three years) or 
permanent appointment. In the case 
of a short-term appointment a con¬ 
tribution of up to SA800 will be 
paid towards the appointee's return 
expenses after three years’ service. 

Visiting appointments of from one 
Bcademic term to one year may be 
available to economists wishing to 
ind sabbatical leave in Australia 

TEACHING FELLOWS IN ECONO¬ 
MICS: Graduates in Economics. 
Commerce, or Arts (with an Econo¬ 
mics major) may apply. A Teaching 
Fellow may opt for full-time teaching 
duties or for an appointment with 
an academic component: in the 
latter case, a Teaching Fellow will 
have reduced departmental duties 
and will be expected to be qualified 
for. and to enrol in. a higher degree. 
Teachiqg Fellowships are not per¬ 
manent. but reasonable tenure is 
issured subject to satisfactory per- 
vflumance in the first year of 
aup. ointment. 

Spines: Teaching Fellow—SA4.290 
range SA5.406 (under review) 
Lecturer—SA6.801 range $ A 9.3 90 
(under review) 

Conditions include provision for travel 
and removal expenses except in the 
case of visiting appointments In the 
case of permanent appointments, 
superannuation, assistance with 
housing, and study leave grants are 
available. Credit may be granted for 
existing study leave entitlement. 
Further information can be obtained 
from the Association of Common¬ 
wealth Universities (Appts). 36 
Gordon Square. London WC1H 
OPF (Tel: 01-387 8572). Informal 
enquiries may be addressed to 
professor P. J. Drake. Head of the 
department of Economics, in the 
University. 

Applications close on 15 June 1973. 


NOTICE 


University of Glasgow 

Postgraduate Awards 
^ in Economics and Soviet Studies 
Applications are invited for post¬ 
graduate awards for study leading 
to the following degrees: 

1. M.Phil in Economics: General or 
Specialised (Labour and Indus¬ 
trial Relations. Urban and Re¬ 
gional. Agricultural Economics. 
Economic Development). 

2. M.Phil in Soviet Studies. 

3. M.Litt. and Ph.D.: by thesis. 
Particulars can be obtained from 

miss P. M. McGill, Adam Smith 
Building. University of Glaagdw. 


Wye College 

(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
AHMADU BELLO UNIVERSITY. 
NIGERIA 

Home-based post in Agricultural 
Economics 

Applications are invited for a post 
at the level of Senior Research 
Fellow/Senior Lecturer at Ahmadu 
Bello University, which has been 
established for an initial period 

of five years by the Inter-University 
Council for Higher Education 
Overseas in connection with the 
Wye Collega/Ahmadu Bello University 
scheme of co-operation. 

Applicants should possess a good 
honours degree in agncultural 
economics, economics or agriculture, 
plus postgraduate qualifications in 
agricultural economics. Field research 
experience on micro-orientated 

subjects in the area of agricultural 
economics is essential. while 

experience of tropical agriculture 
would be highly desirable. 

The salary at Wye College will be 
on that part of the lecturer scale 
f 1,764 X E156 or E159 to £2.715 
according to qualifications and 
experience. While on secondment 
the salary will be that appropriate 
to the post occupied at Ahmadu 
Bello University. viz N5.030 
(£2.700) to N5.750 (f3.000|. 

Secondees will be eligible to receive 
salary supplementation and other 
benefits under the British Ex¬ 
patriates Supplementation Scheme. 
Applications, giving the names of 
three referees, should be sent by 
4th June. 1973 to the Secretary. 
(E) Wye College. Wye, Ashford, 
Kent TN25 6AH. from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


Market 

Research Assistant 

£2500 to £3000 + car 

A market-conscious, private housing activity, part of 
a large contracting group, seeks to reinforce its 
Marketing Department by appointing an Assistant to 
prepare reports on the location and form of its 
future housing developments. 

Thi6 would suit an experienced Flesearcher. aged 
27 to 35 years, with a degree or similar qualification, 
who will have successfully worked in market research 
for 2 to 3 years. Based in the North-West London area, 
the post offers considerable scope for independent 
working. 

Please send brief details to: R Llewellyn. 


MSL ADVERTISING SERVICES LTD 

17 Stratton St. London W1X6DB 


For further appointments 
sm pages 6,109 and 136 to 142 


INTERNATIONAL 

TRANSPORTATION 

CONSULTANCY 

Economic Appraisal and 
Project Planning 


Randal. Palmer and Trition is one of the larger 
British firms in the field of international engineering 
consultancy. The Economic Studies Group is made 
up of specialists in transportation economics, 
working with engineers and operations Consultants 
on development studies in Ports. Roads. Railways 
and Airports, both overseas and in the U K. Much 
of the work is sponsored by the international loan 
agencies. 

Expansion of the Economic Studies Group has now 
created openings for Transportation Economists to 
join the existing team of specialists working on 
project feasibility and planning. 

The work will be based in London but the majority 
of projects will involve visits abroad for field 
research, principally to developing countries. 
Successful applicants will have opportunities to 
work Independently and will have access to the 


firm's computer department for aspects such as 
traffic assignment, operations simulation and 
sensitivity analysis. 

Applicants should have a good degree including 
economics, and should be between 26 and 30. with 
at least 3 years' experience of transportation 
planning involving responsibility for data collection, 
economic forecasting and cost/benefit techniques. 
They must be able to express clearly and 
concisely, both in discussion and in writing, the 
rationale of their approach, analysis and 
conclusions. 

Starting salaries will be negotiable, to be attractive 
to suitably qualified applicants, and there are 
generous overseas travel allowances. 

Application forms may be obtained from Miss M. 
Creughan. Randal. Palmer li Tntton. 6J §outhwark 
Street. London SE1 1SA. (01-B28 8 
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STUDENTSHIPS 


UntvwvKy of Bath 

SCHOOL OF HUMANITIES AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Research in Economics 
Application# are invited for the poet 
of Assistant Research Officer in 
Economics. Applicants must have a 
good honours degree in economics 
With some knowledge of statistics. 
Th# work will be mainly concerned 
with investigations into the impli¬ 
cations of primary commodity trade 
for the less developed countries, 
the appointment will start in the 
autumn term 1973 and will be for 
two yearn. 

Salary In the range € 1 458-C2,079 

Applications which should include 
full curriculum vitae and the names 
of three referee# to be returned to 
the Senior Assistant Registrar. The 
University. Bath BA2 7 AY by 
1st June 1973, quoting reference 
73/50. 


Tit* London Graduate 
School of 
Buainoaa Studlaa 

Professor of Portfolio Investment 
The London Business School is 
expanding its activities in the finance 
field, within the framework of a new 
Institute of Finance & Accounting 
to be established within the School. 
Applications are therefore invited to 
fill a new Chair in Portfolio Invest¬ 
ment which has been endowed by 
Barclays Bank Trust Company Ltd. 
The main interest of the holder 
should be in modern theories of 
share price behaviour and portfolio 
construction and their empirical tost 
mg. He will be expected to undertake 
and organise high quality research m 
the field and to teach on the School's 
postgraduate and executive pro¬ 
grammes. Familiarity with the use 
of computers and an ability to 
develop new teaching material are 
essential. 

Applications should be made by 
June 7. 

Application forms may be obtained 
from: 

Professor H. B. Rose 
The London Business School 
Sussex Place 
Regent's Park 
London NW1 4SA 


Eyles and Partner* 
International 

Eyles arid Partners International, 
est. 1926 Verbatim conference 
reporter^nterpreters. Journalistic 
editing of scripts for publishers. 
Professional tape transcribing, pre¬ 
sentation electric duplicating, trans¬ 
lating. Private coaching (shorthand 
to verbatim speeds). 3' Highgate 
High Street. N6 5JT. 01 348 4791 
(24-hour answering). 

YOUR OFFICE 
IN BRUSSELS! 

completely equipped with 
secretariat (4 languages), 
switchboard and telex, 
domiciliating, etc. 

OFFICE AT YOUR DIS¬ 
POSAL FOR 1 DAY TO 1 
YEAR. 

EUROPEAN OFFICE 
SYSTEMS S.A. 

33 rue du Congris. B-1000. 
Brussels, Belgium. 

Tel: 18.60.06. 


PROPERTY 


GERMANY 

2,000 sq. metre ware¬ 
house on 8,000 sq. metre 
plot near Dutch border. 
Suitable for production 
and/or storage. Near 
port {Rhine), rail 
connection, 8 kilometres 
from Autobahn. 

REPLY ECONOMIST 
BOX 2602. 


Independent Careers Limned otter 
unlimited advice and opportunity 
tor a future in aelf-employment. 
Write Box 2598. 


For further 

announcements see pages 
B, 109 and 136 to 141 


PERSONAL 

WNY PIT tsi Bfl M6RI 
FWMUUHUTMT 

A fabulous bargain. 

The OTIS KING 
CALCULATOR 

multiplies, divides, docs 
percuntayes, metric and 
currency conversions 
quickly, oasily. 

Only £4.65* 

PimAoi' ice No battens-, 
to run down Nu rompli ■ 

ented circuit logo 
wrung British Made 
Thousands in us.) by 
leading Companies. 

Leaflet frets on 
request 

Money refunded if run 
completely satisfied 

Cette bated, IM2i. 

54 Dundonaid Road. 
London SW19 3PH. 

Tel. 01-542 /023 
•Plus 10^ VAT in U K 



COURSES 

Reed for a 
Degree at Home 

Successful Postal Tuition for GCE O 
and A levels (all boards) London 
University Degrees. Teachers' and 
Professional exams. Business 
Studies. Gateway Courses for the 
Open University. Guidance by 
Graduate Tutors. Fees by instalments 
Wolsey Hall is Accredited by the 
CACC. FREE prospoctus from 
Wyndham Milligan, MBE, MA. 
Principal. Department CA1 

Wolsey Hall 

Oxford, 0X2 6PR. 


TENDER 

INVITATION TO BID TSSDR.4 

TlJRKlYE ELEKTRlK KURUMU 
ANKARA—TURKEY 

will accept bids by June 19, 1973, 14{X) hours for 
distance and reclosing relays. Financing contem¬ 
plated by International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. 

Bid documents available from TEK §ebekeler 
Dairesi Ba$kanligi, Necatibey Cad. No. 3, Sihhiye, 
Ankara—TURKEY. 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of London. Specially 
prepared courses for the Federation 
of Stock Exchanges, for Accountancy. 
Company Secretaryship, Law, Cost¬ 
ing. Banking, Insurance Marketing, 
GCE. Also many thoroughly useful 
(non-exam) courses in Business 
Subjects. 

Write today for details or advice, 
stating subjects in which interested. 
Metropolitan College 
(Dept. G92). St Albans, or call at 
30 Queen Victoria Street. London 
EC4N 4SX. Tel. 01 248 6874. 
(Founded 1910.) 

Accredited by the Council for the 
Accreditation of Correspondence 
Colleges. 


University of Durham V7 

The NORTH EAST AREA STUDY 
was established in 1972 with 
S.S.R.C. support to conduct rs- 
search into social conditions iiHtk 
North-East England, while providing 
a training for postgraduates In 
methods of social research through 
questionnaire and associated statis¬ 
tical work. 

S.S.R.C. STUDENTSHIPS 
are available for a two-year study 
of PEOPLE S ATTITUDES TO NEW 
TOWNS IN THE NORTH-EAST. 

Thi6 offers a potentially stimulating . 
field of work, but it involves unusual \ 
emphasis on a combination at \ 

course-work, team-work and thf \ 

production of a thesis based on 1 
material from the main project. 

Applications for the above awards, 
tenable in the Area Study from 
October. 1973, are invited from 
candidates with appropriate quali¬ 
fications. Further particulars and 

application forms from the Director. 
North-East Area Study, Old Shire 
Hall. Durham DH1 3HP to whom 
applications should be sent by June 
13.1973 


University of Reading ' 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS AND MANAGEMENT 


The Ministry of Agriculture. Fish¬ 
eries and Food is prepared to offer 
the following Studentships to enable 
suitably qualified candidates to road 
for a higher degree at this University. 
The value of the awards will 
normally be f675 pa. (plus com 
pulsory fees) Applicants should bp 
British subjects under 27 years of 
age * 

1 POSTGRADUATE RESEAF^Cr 
STUDENTSHIP. Initially for j>vo 
years commencing 1st Ocuwer 
1973 Applicants should have an 
honours degree of nt least uppei 
second standard in Economics. 
Agricultural Economics or related 
subjects. Their research interest 
should be in one of the following 
areas’ 

(i) Implications of the Common 
Agricultural Policy for 'asso 
date’ and "associable” 
countries. 

(li) Business, financial and in¬ 
vestment structure of farms in 
England. 

(in) Level ol demand for frozen 
vegetables in the U K. over 
the last ten years. 

(iv) Estimation models of cereal 
supply involving the use c^| 
polynomial distributed 1$ 
formulations 

2 POSTGRADUATE STUDENTSHIP 
(ADVANCED COURSE). MAFF is 
prepared to offer in the academic 
year 1973/4 an advanced course 
studentship to enable a suitable 
candidate to read for the degree 
ofM.Sc in Agricultural Economics. 
The award will extend over 
poriod not normally exceedli 
twelve calendar months, 
cants should have a good second 
class honours degree in Economics. 
Agricultural Economics or related 
subjects. 

Apply quoting Ref. M29 before 8th 
June 1973, to Assistant Bursar 
(Personnel). University of Reading. 
Whitaknights. Reading, RGB 2AH. 
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“K Line turns needs 
' into realities. 



Twenty-six regular mutes, 
211 ships, an international network 
of agents: “K" Line has spread its 
‘jprvice worldwide, l-'or some years 
we’ve been conducting regular liner 
service on the Japan-Hamburg-Rot- 
tcrdam-Amsterdam route. Answer¬ 
ing the needs of freight owners, we're 
also conducting tramper, ore carrier 
and tanker services. 

I,. 


Turning needs into realities is 
the core of our progressive business 
philosophy. “K" Line adopted a 40- 
foot container, for example, that 
appreciably lowers shippers' costs. 
We’ve been a pioneer in developing 
world trade by providing specialized 
ships. And we’ve steadily augment¬ 
ed our fleet in line with shippers’ 
needs. 
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At the same time, we've estab¬ 
lished important tri-nation routes. 
Set up on-the-spot representatives or 
agents. Launched joint venture oper¬ 
ations with similar enterprises in vari¬ 
ous countries. And made our exten¬ 
sive know-how readily available. 

“K." Line turns needs into 
realities. And world trade is a little 
better for it. 


General Agent In the UK & the Continent: 




<awasaki (London: Ltd. Office: 17 St. Helen’s Place, London E.C. 3, England Telephone 01 588-2251 Telex. 885076 






